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Are  the  polished  windows  with  all  things  rare, 

From  the  costly  cloth  made  of  camel’s-hair 
To  the  plumes  of  the  ostrich  white  as  snow, 

And  the  silky  down  of  the  marabon: 

Purple  clusters  from  Spanish  vines ; 

Tropical  fruits  and  luscious  wines; 

Jewels  that  sparkle,  of  every  kind : — 

Luminous  pearls  that  the  divers  find 
Down  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  so  blue, 

Scintillant  diamonds  like  drops  of  dew, 

Wine-dark  rubies  and  emeralds  fine, 

Milky  opals  that  gleam  and  shine 
Like  sullen  fires  through  a pallid  mist, 

With  the  carven  onyx  and  amethyst. 

’Tis  four  o’clock,  and  the  crowded  street 
Is  all  alive  with  the  tread  of  feet; 

Hither  they  come  and  thither  they  go, 

Like  a mighty  river  they  ebb  and  flow, 

With  a rushing  sound  as  of  falling  rain, 

Or  of  wind  that  ripples  the  grassy  plain. 

The  old  and  the  young,  the  sad  and  the  gay 
Jostle  each  other  on  bright  Broadway. 

Hard-featured  men  with  sinister  faces, 

Women  adorned  with  jewels  and  laces, 

There  are  men  with  beards  and  men  who  have  none 
Every  condition  under  the  sun: — 

The  man  of  fashion  and  indolent  ease, 

The  sun-browned  sailor  from  over  the  seas, 

The  cold,  proud  lady  of  stately  mien, 

The  child  who  is  sweeping  the  cross-way  clean, 

The  whiskered  fop  with  the  vacuous  stare, 

The  gambler  standing  outside  his  lair, 

Innocent  girlhood  in  contact  with  Shame 
That  purity  shudders  to  think  of  or  name: — 

Hither  they  come  and  thither  they  go, 

Like  a mighty  river  they  ebb  and  now, 

With  a rushing  sound  as  of  falling  rain, 

Or  of  wind  that  ripples  the  grassy  plain. 

Hark!  down  the  street  there  is  something  coming, 

A mingling  of  fifes  and  noisy  drumming; 

With  gleam  of  sabre  and  bayonet  bright 
That,  glancing,  flash  in  the  warm  sun’s  light; 

Nearer  they  come  with  soldierly  tread, 

And  the  calm  blue  heavens  high  overhead 
Ring  with  the  shout  of  the  clamorous  throng, 

As  eaoh  solid  column  is  marched  along. 

In  her  elegant  carriage,  dressed  with  care, 

Sits  the  haughty  Madame  Millionaire. 

A queen  she  looks  as  she  rides  in  state, 

And  the  strong-limbed  horses  seem  elate 
With  the  thought  of  the  lady,  fine  and  gay, 

Who  rides  behind  them  on  bright  Broadway. 

With  their  iron-clad  hoofs  the  stones  they  spurn; 
The  folks  xm  the  sidewalk  gaze,  and  turn 
To  gaze  Igain  as  she  passes  by — 

When  lo!  on  the  air  breaks  a piercing  cry, 
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TUB  LIGHTS  ARB  LIT  IB  IIVVELUBQ  ABD  8T0BE.' 

From  the  fetid  air  they  have  breathed  all  day, 

To  the  life  and  vigor  of  bright  Broadway; 

And  on  they  pass  with  the  hurrying  crowd, 

While  swells  the  murmur  prolonged  and  loud. 

The  lights  are  lit  in  dwelling  and  store; 

In  countless  numbers,  score  upon  score 
Of  those  that  crowded  the  brilliant  mart 
Are  gone  to  their  homes  in  the  city’s  heart  ; 

Yet  the  throng  in  the  street  seems  hardly  less 
In  the  crush  and  tumult,  hurry  and  press. 

One!  two!  three!  four! 

Over  the  roofs  of  the  city  pour 

The  hollow  notes  of  the  deep-mouthed  bells, 

Louder  and  louder  the  chorus  swells; 

The  engines  rattle  adown  the  6treet; 

The  pavement  rings  to  the  tread  of  feet ; 

The  air  is  wild  with  the  hoarse,  loud  cry 
Of  the  panting  firemen  hurrying  by. 

Ten  has  sounded — that  stroke  is  the  last; 

Painted  shadows  go  flitting  past, 

The  stages  pause  on  their  upward  way. 

To  wait  for  those  who  are  m at  the  play. 


BROADWAY 


They  are  coming  notv,  like  a gasii.Vhig  thK-i 
From  the  gWc.  and  heat'  ti>  the  world  outside 
Arid  the  women  seem,  in  iho'r  evening  dresse* 
'Made  etfjw^sjy . p^r 

Like  a .l^vnfy'VitdiJiJ  soon 

Their  ydiafei  sound  fetbe  gay  saloon. 

*Tis  the  dead  of  night,  and  silent  kt)?  1,  dark 
Aye  the  shadowy  trees  in  the  gloomy  } ark. 
And  silent,  too,  is  the  beautiful  stteot,  r ;; ; 
Save  the  watchman  pacing  his  lonely  beat. 

The bundle  of  bom  s on  the  hospital  bed 
Moans,  arid  tosses  its  restless  head; 

'While  the  haughty  Madatne  MtHiojtajft-  >;- 
In  her  chamber,  where  the  indolent  air 
Is  heavy  with  perfume  from  fragrant  uras, 
And  the  waxen  taper  drowsily  burns, 

With  the  sumptuous  curtains  r-losdy  drawn. 


Skeps  on  her  pillow  of  suowy  t&wal 

The  honiR  go  by,  and  the  pale, ■■■wan  light 
Comes  like  a ghost  to  startle  the  night ; 
Far  up  on  the  building*  so  grand  and  high. 
That  rear  thelrfoT^sbf  tbe  mbrtiFmg  sky, 
Oh  shaft  and  cohinin-  and  cormce  bold 
Crod  Writes  his  love  in  tetters  of  gold. 
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A 1/OMfcLY  Kll'E. 


A DANGEROUS  JOURNEY. 

IN  TWO  TAKT8 — PART  11, 

AS  I struck  into  the  trail  and  out  into  the 
bread  valley  of  the  Salinas  a sense  of  free- 
dom relieved  me  in  some  degree  of  the  gloom 
inspired  by  the  last  words  of  this  strangely  un- 
fortunate man.  The  stars  were  shining  bright- 
ly overhead*  hut  the  moon  had  gone  down  some 
time  previously.  It  was  just  light  enough  to  see 
the  way.  A small  white  object  lying  in  the  trail 
caused  the  mule  to  start.  In  the  excitement 
of  my  escape  I had  forgotten  about  the  papers. 
Here  they  were,  all  safe.  I had  no  doubt  they 
had  been  thus  disposed  of  by  the  ruffian  Jack, 
during  the  previous  evening  when  he  took  occa- 
sion to  absent  himself  from  the  camp.  I quick- 
ly dismounted  and  placed  the  package  securely 
in  the  leg  of  one  of  ray  boots*  then  pushed  on 
with  all  speed  to  reach  a turning-point  of  the 
mountains  some  distance  ahead,  in  order  to  be 
out  of  sight  by  the  dawn  of  day,  which  could  not 
be  far  off.  In  about  an  hour  I had  gained  this 
point,  and  at  the  same  time  the  first  faint  streaks 
of  the  coming  day  began  to  appear  in  the  east- 
ern sky.  The  air  was  peculiarly  balmy — cool 


enough  to  be  pleasant,  and  deliciously  odorous 
with  the  herbage  of  the  mountains.  Alrendy 
die  deer  began  to  leave  their  coverts  among  the 
shrubbery  on  the  hill-sides,  and  numerous  bands 
of  them  stood  gazing  at  me  as  I passed,  their 
antlers  erect,  their  beautiful  forms  motionless, 
us  if  hewn  from  the  solid  rock,  but  manifesting 
more  curiosity  than  fear.  Thousands  of  rabbits 
frisked  about  in  the  open  glades,  and  innumera- 
ble flocks  of  quail  flitted  from  bush  to  bush. 

The  field-larks  and  doves  made  the  air  musical 
with  their  joyous  hymns  of  praise  to  the  rising 
son  ; the  busy  hum  of  bees  rose  among  the  wild 
flowers  by  the  way*sidc ; all  nature  seemed  to 
awake  from  its  repose  smiling  with  a celestial 
joy.  In  no  other  country  upon  earth  have  I 
seen  such  mornings  as  in  the  interior  of  Califor- 
nia— so  clear,  bright,  ami  sparkling— so  rich  and 
glowing  in  atmospheric  tints — so  teeming  with 
unbounded  opulence  in  all  that  gives  vigor, 
health,  and  beauty  to  animated  nature,  and  in- 
spiration to  the  higher  facilities  of  man.  There 
is  a redundancy  of  richness  in  tho  earth,  air, 
and  light  unknown  even  in  that  land  of  f/iseirfa- 
tiou  which  is  said  to  possess  “the  fatal  gift  of 
beauty.” 
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Contrasted  with  the  dark  spirit  of  crime  that 
hung  over  my  late  encampment,  such  a morning 
* was  inexpressibly  lovely.  Every  breath  of  air 
— every  sound  that  broke  upon  the  listening  ear 
— every  thought  of  the  vast  wild  plains  and  tow- 
ering  mountains  that  swept  around  me  in  the 
immeasurable  distance — inspired  vague  and  un- 
utterable sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain — pleas- 
ure that  I was  free  and  capable  of  enjoying  such 
exquisite  physical  and  mental  luxuries;  pain 
that  here,  on  God's  own  footstool, 

u All  but  the  spirit  of  man  was  divine.'* 

As  the  sun  rose,  and  spread  over  mountain  and 
valley  a drapery  of  glowing  light,  giving  prom- 
ise of  continued  life  to  the  birds  of  the  air  and 
the  beasts  of  the  held,  I could  not  but  think  with 
sadness  how  man — made  after  God’s  own  image, 
the  most  perfect  of  his  works,  gifted  with  reason 
and  intelligence — should  so  strangely  turn  aside 
from  the  teachings  of  his  Maker,  and  cast  away 
the  pure  enjoyments  so  bountifully  spread  before 
him.  Was  it  possible  that  a single  created  be- 
ing, however  steeped  in  crime,  could  be  insensi- 
ble to  the  soothing  and  humanizing  influences 
of  such  a scene? 

The  unhappy  fate  of  the  poor  fellow  to  whom 
I was  so  deeply  indebted  haunted  me.  He,  at 
least,  must  have  felt  the  better  promptings  of  his 
inner  nature  amidst  these  beautiful  works  of  a 
beneficent  Creator.  Surely  such  a man  could 
. never  be  utterly  lost.  There  were  noble  traits 
in  his  character  that  must,  some  time  or  other, 
assert  their  supremacy.  Honorable  even  in  his 
degradation,  he  scorned  to  turn  traitor  to  men 
whom  he  despised.  His  was  not  a nature  form- 
ed for  cruel  and  crafty  deeds.  Frank,  manly, 
and  ingenuous  in  his  whole  bearing,  there  was 
evidence  of  innate  nobility  in  his  misguided 
sense  of  honor,  and  a manifest  scorn  of  decep- 
tion in  his  wild  outbursts  of  passion.  What 
could  have  driven  him  to  this  career  of  crime  ? 
What  Satanic  power  was  that  by  which  he  was 
enthralled?  I could  not  believe  that  he  was 
voluntarily  bad.  That  single  outburst  of  emo- 
tion as  he  spoke  of  his  mother  would  have  re- 
deemed him  had  he  been  the  worst  of  criminals. 
A career  of  dissipation  must  have  brought  him 
to  this.  He  was  evidently  compromised,  but  to 
what  extent?  Some  painful  mystery  hung  over 
his  connection  with  these  bod  men — I could  not 
fathom  it.  The  more  I reflected  upon  all  I had 
seen  and  heard,  the  more  profound  became  my 
sympathy ; nor  is  it  an  affectation  of  generosity 
to  say  that  I would  have  sacrificed  much  to  have 
saved  him.  Yet  this  man’s  case  was  not  an  un- 
common one  in  California.  There  w^re  many 
there,  even  at  that  early  period,  and  there  are 
still  many,  who,  with  the  noblest  attributes  that 
adorn  human  nature,  have  become  castaways. 

As  the  day  advanced  a marked  change  became 
perceptible  in  the  character  of  the  country.  Pass- 
ing oat  from  the  valley  of  the  Salinas  to  the 
right,  the  trail  entered  a series  of  smaller  val- 
leys, winding  from  one  to  another  through  a suc- 
cession of  narrow  cations  between  low,  gravelly 
hills,  destitute  of  shrubbery,  and  of  a peculiarly 


whitish  and  barren  aspect.  The  scene  was  no 
longer  enlivened  by  bands  of  deer  and  smaller 
game,  such  as  I had  seen  in  the  morning;  the 
birds  had  also  disappeared ; not  a living  thing 
was  in  sight  save  a few  buzzards  hovering  in  the 
air  over  the  bleached  and  sterile  hills,  and  occa- 
sionally a coyote  or  wild-cat  skulking  stealthily 
across  the  trail.  Toward  noon  the  earth  became 
like  a fiery  furnace.  The  air  was  scorching. 

In  the  narrow  passages,  where  the  hills  converged 
into  a focus,  cutting  off  every  current  of  air,  the 
refraction  of  the  sun’s  rays  was  absolutely  ter- 
rific. It  seemed  as  if  my  very  clothing  must 
crisp  into  tinder  and  drop  from  my  body.  The 
skin  peeled  from  my  face  and  hands;  a thick 
woolen  hat  was  insufficient  to  keep  the  fierce 
and  seething  heat  from  my  head,  and  I some- 
times feared  I would  be  smitten  to  the  earth. 

Not  knowing  the  water-holes,  or  rather  having 
no  time  to  look  for  them,  I was  parched  with  an 
intolerable  thirst.  On  every  eminence  I turned 
to  look  back,  but  nothing  was  in  sight  save  the 
dreary  waste  of  barren  hills  that  lay  behind. 

Toward  evening,  having  Btopped  only  a few 
minutes  at  a pool  of  water,  my  mule  began  to 
lag  again.  I had  no  spurs,  and  it  was  utterly 
in  vain  that  I urged  him  on  by  kicks  and  blows. 

His  greatest  speed  was  a 6low  trot,  and  to  keep 
that  up  for  a few  hundred  yards  at  a time  re- 
quired my  utmost  efforts.  By  sundown  I esti- 
mated that  the  distance  to  San  Miguel  must  be 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles.  It  was  a very  unpleas- 
ant position  to  be  in — pursued,  as  I had  every 
reason  to  suppose,  by  men  who  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  my  life,  yet  unable  to  accelerate  the 
speed  of  my  animal.  All  I could  do  was  to  con- 
tinue beating  him.  ✓ 

The  country  became  still  more  lonesome  and 
desolate  as  I advanced.  The  chances  of  being 
overtaken  momentarily  increased.  My  anxiety 
to  reach  San  Miguel  caused  me  to  forget  all  the 
sufferings  of  fatigue  and  thirst,  and  strain  every 
nerve  to  get  my  mule  over  the  ground.  But  the 
greater  the  effort  the  slower  he  traveled.  It 
was  true,  I had  a pistol  and  could  make  some 
defense.  Yet  the  chances  were  greatly  against 
me.  Unskilled  in  this  sort  of  warfare,  an  in- 
different rider,  unacquainted  with  the  trails  by 
which  I might  be  cut  off  and  surprised,  it  seem- 
ed indeed  a very  hopeless  case,  should  such  an 
emergency  arise.  Besides,  it  would  be  very  lit- 
tle satisfaction  to  shoot  one,  or  even  two  men, 
against  whom  I felt  no  enmity,  and  whose  lives 
were  worth  nothing  to  me ; and  still  less  to  get 
killed  myself.  The  truth  is,  I had  a particular 
relish  for  life;  others  were  interested  in  it  as 
well  as  myself,  and  I did  not  feel  disposed  to 
risk  it  unnecessarily. 

The  sun  went  down  at  last,  and  the  soft  shad- 
ows of  night  began  to  soften  the  asperities  of 
the  scene.  I rode  on,  never  once  relaxing  my 
efforts  to  get  a little  more  speed  out  of  my  mule. 

The  moon  rose,  and  innumerable  stars  twinkled 
in  the  sky.  The  air  became  delightfully  balmy. 

Long  shadows  of  rocks  and  trees  swept  across 
the  trail.  Mystic  forms  seemed  to  flit  through 
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the  dim  distance,  or  stand  like  ghostly  sentinels 
along  the  way-side.  Often  I fancied  I could  see 
men  on  horseback  stationed  under  the  overhang* 
ing  rocks,  and  detect  the  glitter  of  their  arms  in 
the  moonlight.  Stumps  of  trees  riven  by  the 
storms  of  winter  loomed  np  among  the  rocks 
like  grim  spectres;  the  very  bushes  assumed 
fantastic  forms,  and  waved  their  long  arms  in 
gestures  of  warning.  The  howling  of  innumer- 
able coyotes  and  the  ^hooting  of  the  night-owls 
had  a singularly  weird  effect  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night. 

It  must  have  been  nearly  ten  o'clock  when 
my  mule  suddenly  stopped,  turned  around,  and 
set  up  that  peculiar  nickering  bray  by  which 
these  animals  hail  the  approach  of  strangers. 
As  soon  as  he  ceased  his  unwelcome  noise  I 
listened,  and  distinctly  heard  the  clatter  of 
hoofs  in  the  road,  about  half  a mile  in  the  rear. 
That  my  pursuers  were  rapidly  approaching 
there  was  now  very  little  doubts  It  was  useless 
to  attempt  to  reach  San  Miguel,  which  must  be 
still  four  or  five  miles  distant.  I had  no  time, 
and  resolved  at  once  to  make  for  a little  grove 
some  three  or  four  hundred  yards  to  the  right. 
As  I approached  the  nearest  trees  I was  re- 
joiced to  see  something  like  a fence.  A little 
farther  on  was  a gray  object  with  a distinct  out- 
line. It  must  be  a house.  There  was  no  light ; 
but  I soon  discovered  that  I was  within  fifty 
yards  of  a small  adobe  building.  My  mule  now 
pricked  up  his  ears,  snuffed  the  air  wildly,  and 
absolutely  refused  to  move  a step  nearer.  I dis- 
mounted and  tried  to  drag  him  toward  the  door. 
His  terror  seemed  unconquerable.  With  start- 
ing eyes  and  a wild  blowing  sound  from  his  nos- 
trils, he  broke  away  and  dashed  out  into  the 
plain.  I speedily  lost  sight  of  him. 

This  time  I had  taken  the  precaution  to  se- 
cure my  papers  and  pistol  on  my  person.  The 
mule  had  taken  the  direction  of  San  Miguel, 
but  even  should  I be  unable  to  recover  him  the 
loss  would  not  be  so  great  as  before.  However, 
it  was  no  time  to  calculate  losses.  The  clatter 
of  hoofs  grew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  soon  the 
advancing  forms  of  two  mounted  men  became 
distinctly  visible  in  the  moonlight.  There  was 
no  alternative  but  to  seek  security  in  the  old 
adobe.  I ran  for  the  door  and  pushed  it  open. 
The  house  was  evidently  nntenanted.  No  an- 
swer was  made  to  my  summons  save  a mocking 
echo  from  the  bare  walls.  My  pursuers  must 
hare  canght  sight  of  me  os  they  approached.  I 
could  hear  their  imprecations  as  they  tried  to 
force  their  animals  up  to  the  door.  One  of  the 
party — the  Colonel,  whose  voice  I had  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing,  said : 

4 4 Blast  the  fellow ! what  did  he  come  here  for  ?” 

The  other  answered  with  an  oath  and  a brutal 
laugh, 

“We’ve  got  him  holed,  any  how!  It  won’t 
take  long  to  root  him  out.” 

They  then  dismounted  and  proceeded  to  tie 
their  horses  to  the  nearest  tree.  I could  hear 
them  talk  as  they  receded,  but  could  not  make 
out  what  they  said. 


While  this  was  going  on  I had  closed  the  * 
door  and  was  looking  for  some  bolt  or  fastening 
when  I heard  the  low  fierce  growl  of  some  ani- 
mal. There  was  no  time  to  conjecture  what  it 
was — the  next  moment  a furry  skin  brushed  past, 
and  the  animal  sprang  through  an  opening  in 
the  wall. 

A wooden  bar  was  all  I could  find ; but  the 
iron  fastening  had  been  broken,  and  the  only 
way  of  securing  the  door  was  to  brace  the  bar 
against  it  in  a diagonal  position.  The  floor  was 
of  rough  hard  clay,  and  served  in  some  sort  to 
prevent  the  brace  from  slipping.  A few  mo- 
ments of  painful  anxiety  passed.  I had  drawn 
my  revolver,  and  stood  close  against  the  inner 
wall,  prepared  to  fire  upon  the  first  man  that 
entered.  Presently  the  two  men  returned,  ap- 
proaching stealthily  along  the  wall,  so  as  to 
avoid  coming  in  range  of  the  door.  The  sharp, 
hard  voice  of  the  Colonel  first  broke  the  silence. 

44  Come,  ” said  he,  44  open  the  door ! You 
can’t  help  yourself  now ! It  is  all  up  with  you, 
my  fine  fellow!” 

I knew  the  villains  wanted  to  find  my  posi- 
tion, and  made  no  answer. 

44  You  may  as  well  come  out  at  once,”  said 
the  Colonel ; 44 you  have  no  chance!  There  is 
nobody  here  to  stand  by  you  as  there  was  last 
night.  Your  friend  is  keeping  camp  with  a bull- 
et through  his  head  and  a gash  in  his  throat!” 

Pressed  as  1 was  this  news  shocked  me  be- 
yond measure.  The  unfortunate  man  who  had 
befriended  me  had  paid  the  penalty  of  his  life 
for  his  kindness ! 

44 Out  with  you!”  roared  the  Colonel,  fierce- 
ly— 44  or  we’ll  burst  the  door  down  I Come,  be 
quick!” 

Another  panse.  I heard  a low  whispering, 
and  stood  with  breathless  anxiety  with  my  fin- 
ger upon  the  trigger  of  my  pistol.  In  that 
brief  period  it  was  wonderful  how  many  thoughts 
flashed  through  my  mind.  I knew  nothing  of 
the  construction  of  the  house,  had  no  time  even 
to  look  around  and  see  if  there  was  any  back 
entrance.  A faint  light  through  one  small  win- 
dow-hole in  front,  within  three  feet  of  the  door, 
was  all  I could  discern.  Every  nerve  was  strained 
to  its  utmost  tension.  My  sense  of  hearing  was 
painfully  acute.  The  low  whispering  of  the  two 
ruffians,  the  faint  jingling  of  their  spurs,  the 
very  creaking  of  their  boots,  as  they  stealthily 
moved,  was  fearfully  audible.  With  an  almost 
absolute  certainty  of  death,  without  the  re- 
motest hope  of  relief,  it  was  strange  how  my 
thoughts  wandered  back  upon  the  past;  how 
the  peaceful  fireside  of  home  was  pictured  to  my 
mind ; how  vividly  I saw  the  beloved  faces  of 
kindred  and  friends ; how  all  that  were  dear  to 
me  seemed  to  sympathize  in  my  unhappy  fate. 

Yet  it  was  impossible  to  realize  that  my  time 
had  come.  The  whole  thing — the  camp,  the 
dark,  murderous  faces,  the  chase,  the  blockade 
— resembled  rather  some  horrible  fantasy  than 
the  dread  truth.  Strange,  too,  that  I should 
have  noticed  something  even  grotesque  in  my 
situation ; run  into  a hole,  as  the  ruffian  Jack 
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borne  it  frtflh  its  binges  or  shattered  it  to  frag- 
ments. 

“Hold  on,  Jack!**  said  the  wounded  man  in 
a low  voice ; “come  here,  qnick  I The  infernal 
fool  has  shot  me  through  the  shoulder!  I'm 
bleeding  badly.” 

The  ruffian  dropped  his  bar,  as  I judged  by 
the  sound,  and  turned  to  drug  his  lender  out  of 
range  of  the  door.  Now  was  the  time  for  a 
bold  move.  Hitherto  I hud  acted  on  the  defens- 
ive ; but  every  thing  depended  on  following  up 
the  advantage.  Removing  the  brace  from  the 
door,  I made  an  opening  sufficient  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  two  men.  The  stout  fellow. 
Jack,  was  stooping  down  dragging  the  other  to- 
ward the  comer  of  the  house.  I fired  again. 
The  ball  was  too  low ; it  missed  his  body  but 
must  have  shattered  his  wrist;  for  with  a horri- 
ble oath  he  dropped  his  burden,  and  staggered 
hock  a few  paces  writhing  with  pain,  his  hand 
covered  with  blood.  Before  I could  get  an- 
other shot  he  darted  behind  the  house.  At  the 
same  time  the  Colonel  rose  on  his  knee,  turned 
quickly,  and  tired.  The  ball  whizzed  by  my 
head  and  struck  the  door.  While  I was  trying 


had  said,  like  a coyote  or  a badger.  Five  min- 
utes— it  seemed  a long  time — mast  have  passed 
in  this  way,  when  I btK.*ame  conscious  of  a grad- 
ual darkening  in  the  room.  A low,  heavy  breath- 
ing attracted  my  attention.  I looked  in  the 
direction  of  the  window  and  thought  I conld  de- 
tect something  moving;  but  the  darkness  was  so 
impenetrable  that  it  might  be  the  result  of  im- 
agination. .Should  I tire  and  muss  my  mark, 
the  flash  would  reveal  my  position  and  be  cer- 
tain destruction.  The  dark  mass  again  moved. 
I conld  distinctly  hear  the  respiration.  It  must 
be  one  of  the  men  trying  to  get  in  through  the 
small  window-hole.  I raised  my  pistol,  took 
dead  aim  as  near  as  possible  nj>cm  the  centre  of 
the  object,  and  fired.  The  fall  of  a heavy  body 
outside,  a groan,  an  imprecation,  was  all  I could 
hear,  when  u tremendous  effort  was  made  to 
force  the  door,  and  two  shots  were  fired  through 
it  in  quick  succession.  The  wood  was  massive 
but  much  decayed ; and  I saw  that  it  was  rapid- 
ly giving  way  before  the  furious  assaults  that 
were  made  upon  it  from  the  oatside,  evidently 
with  a heavy  piece  of  timber.  Another  lunge 
or  two  of  this  powerful  battering-ram  must  have 
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to  get  a shot  at  him  in  return,  he  jumped  to  his 
feet  and  staggered  out  of  range.  I thought  it 
best  now  to  rest  satisfied  with  my  success  so  far, 
and  again  retired  to  my  position  behind  the 
door. 

For  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  I could 
hear,  from  time  to  time,  the  smothered  impreca- 
tions of  the  wounded  ruffians,  but  after  this  there 
was  a dead  silence.  I heard  nothing  more. 
They  had  either  gone  or  were  lying  in  wait  near 
by,  supposing  I would  come  out.  This  uncer- 
tainty caused  me  considerable  anxiety,  for  I 
dared  not  abandon  my  gloomy  retreat.  Two  or 
three  hours  must  have  passed  in  this  way,  dur- 
ing which  I was  constantly  on  the  guard ; but 
not  the  slightest  indication  of  the  presence  of 
the  enemy  was  perceptible. 

Two  nights  had  nearly  passed,  during  which 
I had  not  closed  my  eyes  in  sleep.  The  per- 
petual strain  of  mind  and  the  fatigue  of  trav- 
el were  beginning  to  tell.  I felt  faint  and 
drowsy.  During  the  whole  terrible  ordeal  of 
this  night  I had  not  dared  to  sit  down.  But 
now  my  legs  refused  to  support  me  any  longer. 
I groped  my  way  toward  a corner  of  the  room 
to  lie  down.  Some  soft  mass  on  the  ground 
caused  me  to  stumble.  I threw  out  my  hands 
and  fell.  What  was  it  that  sent  such  a thrill 
of  horror  through  every  fibre?  A dead  body 
lay  in  my  embrace— cold,  mutilated,  and  clotted 
with  blood ! 

It  has  been  my  fortune,  during  a long  career 
of  travel  in  foreign  lands,  to  see  death  in  many 
forms.  I do  not  profess  to  be  exempt  from  the 
weakness  common  to  most  men — a natural  dread 
of  that  undiscovered  region  toward  which  we  are 
all  traveling.  But  I never  had  any  peculiar  re- 
pugnance to  the  presence  of  dead  men.  What 
are  they,  after  all,  but  inanimate  clay?  The 
living  are  to  be  feared — not  the  dead,  who  sleep 
the  deep  that  knows  no  waking.  Not  this — not 
the  sudden  contact  with  a corpse  ;•  not  simply 
the  cold  and  blood-clotted  face  over  which  I 
passed  my  hand  was  it  that  caused  me  to  recoil 
with  such  a thrill  of  horror.  It  was  the  solu- 
tion of  a dread  mystery.  There,  in  a pool  of 
clotted  gore,  lay  the  corpse  of  a murdered  man. 
No  need  was  there  t6  conjecture  who  were  his 
murderers. 

I rose  up,  thoroughly  aroused  from  my  drowsi- 
ness. It  was  probable  others  had  shared  the 
fate  of  this  man.  If  so,  their  bodies  roust  be 
near  at  hand.  I was  afraid  to  open  the  door  to 
let  in  the  light,  for,  bad  as  it  was  to  be  shut  up 
in  a dark  room  with  the  victim  or  victims  of  a 
cruel  murder,  it  was  worse  to  incur  the  risk  of  a 
similar  fate  by  exposing  myself.  After  some- 
what recovering  my  composure  I groped  about, 
and  soon  discovered  that  three  other  bodies  were 
lying  in  the  room : one  on  a bed — a woman  with 
her  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear — and  two  smaller 
bodies  on  the  floor  near  by— children  perhaps 
eight  or  ten  years  old,  but  so  mutilated  that  it 
was  diffi  cult  to  tell  what  they  were.  Their  limbs 
were  almost  denuded  of  flesh,  and  their  faces 
and  bodies  were  torn  into  shapeless  masses. 


This  must  have  been  the  finishing  work  of  the 
animal — a coyote  no  doubt — that  had  startled 
me  with  a growl,  and  broken  through  the  win- 
dow after  I had  first  closed  the  door.  I could 
also  now  account  for  the  strange  manner  in  which 
the  mule  had  snuffed  the  air,  and  his  unconquer- 
able terror  in  approaching  the  house. 

Only  a few  articles  of  furniture  were  in  the 
room — a bed,  two  or  three  broken  stools,  a fry- 
ing-pan, coffee-pot,  and  a few  other  cooking  uten- 
sils, thrown  in  a heap  near  the  fire-place.  There 
was  no  other  room ; nor  was  there  any  back  en- 
trance, as  I had  at  first  apprehended. 

It  was  a gloomy  place  enough  to  spend  anight 
in;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  I certainly 
had  less  fear  of  the  dead  than  of  the  living.  It 
could  not  be  over  two  or  three  hours  till  morn- 
ing ; and  it  was  not  likely  the  two  men,  who 
were  seeking  my  life,  would  lurk  about  the  prem- 
ises much  longer,  if  they  had  not  long  since 
taken  their  departure,  which  seemed  the  most 
probable. 

I knelt  down  and  commended  my  soul  to  God ; 
then  stretched  myself  across  the  brace  against 
the  door,  and,  despite  the  presence  of  death,  fell 
fast  asleep.  It  was  broad  daylight  when  I 
awoke.  The  sun’s  earliest  rays  were  pouring 
into  the  room  through  the  little  window  and  the 
cracks  of  the  door.  A ghastly  spectacle  was  re- 
vealed— a ghastly  array  of  room-mates  lying  stiff 
and  stark  before  me. 

From  the  general  appearance  of  the  dead  bod- 
ies I judged  them  to  be  an  emigrant  family  from 
some  of  the  Western  States.  They  had  prob- 
ably taken  up  a temporary  residence  in  the  old 
adobe  hut  after  crossing  the  plains  by  the  South- 
ern route,  and  must  have  had  money  or  property 
of  some  kind  to  have  inspired  the  cupidity  of 
their  murderers.  The  man  Was  apparently  fifty 
years  of  age ; his  skull  was  split  completely 
open,  and  his  brains  scattered  out  upon  the 
earthen  floor.  The  woman  was  doubtless  his 
wife.  Her  clothes  were  torn  partly  from  her 
body,  and  her  head  was  cut  nearly  off  from  her 
shoulders ; besides  which  her  skull  was  fractured 
with  some  dull  instrument,  and  several  ghastly 
wounds  disfigured  her  person.  The  bed-clothes 
were  saturated  with  blood,  now  clotted  by  the 
parching  heat.  The  two  children  had  evidently 
been  cut  down  by  the  blows  of  an  axe.  Their 
heads  were  literally  shattered  to  fragments. 
What  the  murderers  had  failed  to  accomplish 
in  mutilating  the  bodies  had  been  completed 
by  some  ravenous  beast  of  prey — the  same,  no 
doubt,  already  mentioned. 

I saw  no  occasion  to  prolong  my  stay.  It  was 
hardly  probable  the  Colonel  and  Jack,  wounded 
as  they  were,  would  renew  their  attack.  They 
must  have  made  their  way  back  to  camp,  or  at 
least  retired  to  some  part  of  the  countiy  where 
they  would  incur  less  risk  of  capture. 

It  was  a bright  and  beautiful  morning  as  I left 
the  house  and  turned  toward  San  Miguel.  The 
contrast  between  the  peaceful  scene  before  me 
and  the  horrible  sight  I had  just  witnessed  was 
exceedingly  impressive.  The  mellow  light  of 
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tion  of  ruinous  old  buildings  that  comprised  the 
former  missionary  station  of  San  Miguel.  A 
gang  of  lean,  wolfish  dogs  ran  out  to  meet  me 
as  I approached,  and  it  was  not  without  diffi- 
culty that  I could  keep  them  off  without  resort- 
ing to  my  revolver,  which  was  an  alternative 
that  might  produce  a bad  impression  where  I 
most  hoped  to  meet  with  a friendly  reception. 
As  I approached  the  main  buildings  I was  struck 
with  the  singularly  wild  and  desolate  asj»ect  of 
the  place.  Not  a living  being  was  in  sight.  The 
carcass  of  a dead  ox  lay  in  front  of  the  door, 
upon  which  a voracious  brood  of  buzzards  were 
Feeding;  and  a coyote  sat  howling  on  an  emi- 
nence a little  beyond.  I walked  into  a dark, 
dirty  room,  and  called  out,  in  what  little  Span- 
ish I knew,  for  the  man  of  the  house.  **  i£uien 
es?”  demanded  a gruff  voice.  I looked  in  a 
comer,  and  saw  a filthydooking  object,  wrapped 
in  a poncho,  sitting  lazily  on  a bed.  By  his 
uncouth  manner  and  forbidding  appearance  I 
judged  him  to  be  the  vnquero  in  charge  of  the 
place,  in  which  I was  not  mistaken.  With  con- 
siderable difficulty  I made  him  comprehend  that 
I had  lost  my  mule,  and  supposed  it  had  strayed 
to  San  Miguel. 

u Qfiicn  mhc?"  said  the  fellow,  indifferently. 

Could  he  not  timl  it?  I would  be  willing  to 
reward  him.  I would  give  him  the  blankets. 
I was  an  Qficuib  and  was  on  my  way  to  San 
Luis  Obispo.  To  each  of  these  propositions  the 
man  returned  a stupid  and  yawning  answer, 
41  Qtikn  sab* — who  knows?” 

Finding  nothing  to  be  gained  on  that  point  I 
asked  him  for  something  to  eat,  for  I was  well- 


the  early  sun  on  the  mountains;  the  winding 
streams  fringed  with  shrubbery ; the  rich,  gold- 
en hue  of  the  valley;  the  cattle  grazing  quietly 
in  the  low  meadows  bordering  on  the  Salinas 
River ; the  singing  of  the  birds  in  the  oak  groves, 
were  indescribably  refreshing  to  a fevered  mind, 
and  filled  my  heart  with  thankfulness  that  I was 
spared  to  enjoy  them  once  more,  Yet  I could 
not  but  think  of  what  I had  witnessed  in  the 
adobe  hut — a whole  family  cut  down  by  the 
ruthless  hands  of  murderers  who  might  still  he 
lurking  behind  the  bushes  on  the  wayside.  Their 
dreadful  crime  haunted  the  scene,  and  its  ex- 
quisite repose  seemed  almost  a cruel  mockery. 
De  Qu'mcey  somewhere  remarks  that  he  never 
experienced  such  profound  sensations  of  sadness 
as  on  a bright  summer  day,  when  the  very  lux- 
nriance  and  maturity  of  outer  life,  and  the  full- 
ness of  sunshine  that  filled  the  visible  world, 
made  the  desolation  and  the  darkness  within  the 
more  oppressive.  I could  now  well  understand 
the  feeling;  and  though  grief  had  but  little  part 
in  it,  beyond  a natural  regret  for  the  unhappy 
fate  of  the  murdered  family,  still  it  was  sad  to 
feed  the  contrast  between  the  purity  and  beauty 
of  God’s  creation  and  the  willful  wickedness  of 
man. 

I had  not  lost  the  strong  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation. which,  so  far  at  least,  through  the  kind 
aid  of  Providence,  had  enabled  mo  to  preserve 
ray  life;  and  in  my  lonely  walk  toward  San 
Miguel  I was  careful  to  keep  in  the  open  valley, 
and  avoid,  as  m*ch  os  possible,  coming  within 
range  of  the  rocks  and  bushes.  In  about  an 
boar  1 snw  the  red  tile  roofs  and  motley  collec- 
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uigli  CUuiishM  l^anger.  Ho  poifiteii  Utfibr  \ and  H 
i >y  *£trjing'of  jct)^  beef  strung  uerivsHthu  rafter*.  j there, 
\it  .-'(%Mfred'  but  dinter  time  fct>.-.iw»j^t*t  .&'  tew  dry  j.eduld 
whde  I was  eating  them  the;  fellow  j desira 
nkhed  mfr'if  i !u.ui  any  tobaeeo:  I hhiided  hlrti  ^ mate 

a plug*  *#htek  produced  «fc  JS^A  effect,  warm 
i-br  kq  g*d  up  And  passed  me  a ^kte  df  xsM  tc?r~  ly  obi 
f>Uus.  When  i had 5vnnewlfut  *a.cirdfod  the  «-mr-  Xu  i 
tugs  of  hunger,  I asked  liiniriH  my  broken  JSpan^  back, 
ish,  if  he  imii  hevni  <$  the,'  •mmxl’er^6^;' ^eraor<s  iug  a 
killed  in  un  old  adobe  hemse  U i^?  byV  “ cfrmjig 

mb?*"  w id  he,  id  the  same  inditfernDt  tone.  had  ft 
“ Jl/tfcAuS  kombre*  aqm^  Thl*  W&S  ill  the  hi 

hu  kniwv  0t  professed  to  knoWv  of  the  tnutt&f:  Sari.  I 
**  Annuo  u snid  I.  “ At  TCiii’H  hit  irix  in  ale  and  mv  w 


WAniigo/'  said  yott’li  get.  my  mute  and 
bring  him  here,  Til  give  you  thi*  watch.** 

He  took  the  watch  md  examined  it  carefully. 
handodUt  back,  and  remarked  as  before,  * Ume/i 
Ka’jy  ?”  Th£  glitter  of  the  gold,  however,  seemed 
to  quicken  his  perceptive  futilities  to  this  extent 
that  he  got  np  from  the  ted,  pat  on  Ms  t^wtr^j 
took  a rhi|a  from  * pegr  *fa  *W,  wail,  And  tvajkpt} 
out,  leaving  mo  io  hfttertaiu  rnyaelf  aa  I thought 
proper  during  his  absent^.  .<  / 

Hav>  n £ fii'i  Utu?<l  af  suhsiau  tial  rqiast  of  jerked 
beef  und  raft illas.  X went  ant  ami  rambled  tdiout 
among  the  ttiias  for  nearly  an  hour  A few  Uuv 


• V Awtf?(\n  said  I,  “the  watch  is  j ony^  | 
jpmaiised  it  to  yon  If  you  found  my 'mule." 

To  this  he  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Want  you 'take  it  P 1 have  no  money/* 

“ 2m>,  &««V»>r/'  «id  he,  at  length,  with  a some-- 
What  haughty  airt  kiI  am  a Spanish  gen  tie- 
man/*  ‘ 

“ Oh,  I f Ardoui  you  do  me 

tire  favor,  then,  to  accept  n plug  id  tobacco  ?J1 

I opened'  my  puck  mul  iuvml<?4  hhn  ;»  liirge 
p]  ug  of  the  (mest  pruned 

',  \;'*  * 1 MiL$Tnriiiz  f”  -said' 

; ; ••  die  Spanish 

feaiiluig  mfuhfr,;  md 
making  a e;>u<]  emend- 
ing iudhianoo  of  the 
head,  v*Tha.fimifcime 
belter,.  A watch  is  had 
pmpurry  hene*.  1 don't 
want  to  to  killed  yet  a 
while/* 

Here  wns  « hint  of 
his  reason  for  declining 
.':r>*VifeV-  - the  pruftcred  ^rwai*d. 

But  life  did  ji  fery 
grandly;  and  f W 
quite  willnig  1*  iwooni 
tc  him  tliiHitlb  uf  Seilbr 
.'•  *:  • * Cahabcro  to  which  te 
'•'W^y  > .iMm  a'spireit,  though 
‘ thinly  ioOkhjdi 

- Antonia  Agapida,  who 

^ went  out  tb  tir&kz  war 
j:'-':  npop  the  ‘Moors  of 

aH-  .tme.;diSr- 
tingnislicd  iihitndaal 

j C*n  m~ 

There 

son  why 4 ’should  reguirl 
, . >%fW-  my  male  wUh 

tHcucrn^ . AU  my  .mtb- 
fortane^  so  ThH  dmu 
' arisen  from bufde^oi'jvd 

physical  uud  mental  or 
gani^uon  (if  l muy  uae. 
the  term  *U  to 

buch  an  ainmAl)  ; but 
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the  fact  is,  it  has  been  my  fate,  as  far  back  as  I can 
recollect,  to  have  the  worst  stock  in  the  country 
foisted  upon  me.  Never  yet,  up  to  this  hour,  have 
I succeeded  in  purchasing  a sound,  safe,  and  reli- 
able animal— except,  iudeed,  an  old  horse  that  I 
once  owned  in  Oakland,  generally  known  in  the 
neighborhood  as  Selim  the  Steady — a name  de- 
rived from  his  unconquerable  propensity  for  re- 
maining in  the  stable,  or  getting  back  to  it  as 
soon  as  ever  he  left  the  premises. 

The  vaquero,  or,  as  he  aspired  to  he  called, 
the  Caballero,  ode  red  to  barter  his  Broncho  for 
my  mule,  and  as  an  inducement  set  him  to  back- 
ing all  over  the  ground  within  a circle  of  fifty 
yards,  merely  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  animal, 
of  which  I was  bo  well  satisfied  that  I declined 
the  barter. 

Bidding  my  worthy  friend  a kindly  “ Adios,” 
I mounted  the  mule  and  pursued  my  journey  to- 
ward San  Luis.  The  country,  for  many  miles 
after  leaving  San  Miguel,  was  very  wild  and  pic- 
turesque. Blue  mountains  loomed  up  in  the 
distance ; and  the  trail  passed  through  a aeries 
of  beautifully  undulating  valleys,  sometimes  ex- 
tensive and  open,  but  often  narrowed  down  to  a 
mere  gorge  between  the  irregular  spurs  of  the 
mountains.  Game  was  very  abundant,  especial- 
ly quail  and  rabbits.  I saw  also  several  fine 
herds  of  deer,  and  occasionally  bands  of  large 


red  wolves.  It  was  a very  lonesome  road  all 
the  way  to  the  valley  of  Santa  Marguerita,  not 
a house  or  human  being  to  be  seen  for  twenty 
miles  at  a stretch.  Toward  cveniug,  on  the 
first  day  after  leaving  ban  Miguel,  I descended 
the  bed  of  a creek  to  water  my  mule.  While 
looking  for  the  water-hole,  I heard  some  voices, 
and  suddenly  found  myself  close  by  a camp  of 
Sonoranmns.  It  was  too  late  to  retreat,  for  I 
was  already  betrayed  by  the  braying  of  my  mule. 
Upon  riding  into  the  camp  I was  struck  with  the 
savage  and  picturesque  group  before  me,  con- 
sisting of  some  ten  or  a dozen  Sonoraniaus.  It 
is  doing  them  no  more  than  justice  to  say  that 
they  were  the  most  villainous,  cut-throat,  ill- 
favored  looking  gang  of  vagabonds  I had  ever 
laid  eyes  upon.  Some  were  smoking  cigar ritos 
by  the  fire,  others  lying  all  about  uuder  the  trees 
playing  cards,  on  their  ragged  saddle-blankets, 
with  little  piles  of  silver  before  them  ,*  and  those 
that  were  not  thus  occupied  were  capering  around 
on  wild  horses,  breaking  them  apparently,  for 
the  blood  streamed  from  the  nostrils  and  Hanks 
of  the  unfortunate  animals,  and  they  were  cov- 
ered with  a reeking  sweat. 

Probably  it  may  be  thought  that  I exceeded 
the  truth  when  I asked  this  promising  party  if 
they  had  seen  six  “Americanos”  pass  that  way 
with  ft  pack-train  from  ban  Luis,  friends  of  mine 
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tita*  f>  w on  the  look-out  -for.-  They  had  ween 

no  srtcb  prtcU^fain^  if  had  hot 

camp‘d  there,  which  wa*  *evmd  dav«  8^0. . ^ 

“Then,’'  said  lf  ifk  must  be  vi6>t< ar:feimdt . 
and  t m bat  twrtjvty  m meet  It  $& 

' itfi  mni*ha  pitiUi. '*  . : [v > ;%£;* 'Wi '•  • 

Having  watered  my  mul^I'  retk  abofftt 
five . mi  las  further,  where  tyeuc&wl  «:-.^TO£t}i  cii* 
house  by  a native  Chii&rtfiiri  family, : 

They'  gave mn  a good  .nupjier  of  iVyole?  and 
jerked  beefi  and  I inept  tomfan&hly  on  the 
poivh. 

Next  day  I sfnmk  into  the  Vaflej  of  Santa 
Marguerita,  I tlmri  nevef  friifgct  my  firnt  Im- 
pression of  tfib*  valley*  Kneiftded  hv  ranges  of, 
blue  rnovuttim  A’feW- eovettel 
tviitx  In in  j merab  ie  herd*  of  cattle ; heahtifiUlr ; 
4ly&i^|ded rwfti)’ and  shjmfeWry  < i 
ejistoiJatcd  cliif^  inf  be  Iwe^gmund  as  the  trail 
wound  downward  *v  & grenfp  of  graring  by  j 
the  margin  nf  & link  lake,  their  forms  mirrored  j 
ia  t he  >vAt«t ; ft  mirage  in  Uic  distance  motmt- 
w*  iatontitii’ifi'  as  the  eye 

could  reach,  iUI  their  dim  outline*  were  Iost  in 
the  golden  ghi  w of  the  njnxos ph « ft*.  .Surely  * 
topm  lovely  spot  never  existed  flpof*  I 

have  Wimdeml  oyer  MMtf  A , lough*  anil  hoivhtl- 
fat  hirat;  but  neyoft  even  in  the  glorious  Eo*t,  In 
Italy,  ^j3ginV/:SWiawl4#^i^r  Sontlv . A^eti^v 
hare  I seem  a eonntry  m ikh^'  htvami  by  mv* 
tnre a*  California.  find  « more  lovely  v al- 
ley than  Snnii^  the  Svhohi  wide 

world.  Them- comparable  to ^ the 
mingled  mldtie^  and  repose;  uf  such  a &»^itOv 
the  rich  and  gbxw$s|g  skv,  fflo  illinitnd>le  4i*~ 
tances,  thetefittimg  Ih.knr.lh^h 
utter  isolation :;  tiwifr  the  imsy  w<n  l4„  and  the 
dreamy  fascination  ffolit  lurk  in  every  feature' 

I had  passed  tvearly  across  the  valley,  and  was 
about  to  enter  upon  an  undulating  and  beauriv 
fully  timbered  mn^3  of  country  extending  inth 
it  from  the  foot-hills,  when  u dust  arose  cro  &: 
rise  of  ground  a Ittilo  to  the  left  and  ubatH  half 
a mile  distant.  My  mule,  ever  on  the  alert  for 
some  new  dnnger^/'iwiciedhii  his 'earn  and  muni* 
fe&tud  symptoms  of  ttncoatn*Ua)ilt!  fu*r,  The 
object  • mpfdJy'approftch^y  and  ivithbbt  fitriher 
warning  tf?e  tmde  whirled  Kftmud  ami  iU?d  M 
the  top  of  Ins  n|wh  Neither  hridie  rnif  twitch 
had  the  slightest  effect . f r»  vain  t struggled 
arrest  his  pfOgrc^  -{>iJieving  this,  hhe  giany 
•other  frights*  he  hm\  axperimieeij  On  the  v<jad> 

was  rat  by  r th?  w«tj  it  of  ionot h ♦jowardke  than 

of  ant  ^bst^fhS  can5e  ^f  :apprnhcfigTon.v  One 
mumriai  dhferente  wm  pttn^prihlo;  He  never 
before  ran  so  fast.  T?i rough  brush  and  joire, 
orm*  roDhA,  deep  an*oyfu?  arid  out  Again,  he 
dashed  in  hi 9 fmbtfe  csreer,  ne^r  once  stopping 
til?  by  ^tmie  mfehance  one  of  hi*  fbrc*feet  sank 
iti  a &t]mrrel4w!a,  when  he  rolled  ImadJong  on 
the  gnuind,  thromng  rno  with  considerable  vio- 
lence several  yards  In  advance,  I jumped  to  mr 
feet  at  once,  hoping  to caich  him  before  he  could 
get  op.  but  he  tvns  on  his  fact  and  nway  before 
I had  lime  to  make  the  utlempt.  It  now  be- 
came u matter  nf  personal  imen?«i  to  know  whut 
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be  was  running  from,  fipon  looking  hack  1 wkf 
aalunislicii  to  see  riot  on |y  knbe  ohj wt,  hot  four 
pffefs.lb  lhi\  Wat,  \naryts%  rapidly  down  toward 
rncv  Tia"  ftrak  was  a laygi*  auivba!  of  spurn  kind 
— i could  not  determine  tvjm—thv?  othem  mourn- 
. fUl. ' .-{ft -ftt'd  .vlmse.  Whatever 
tket?  of  the  chase  wati,  \ t safe  to  a 

spectator  m the  dtibac^;lin^  of  t bei  i:  roiit e.  I, 
cast  & hurried  • ti^k  dl^Vgrad  a 

break  in  the  earth  a lew  hundred  y*ards  cHstani, 
toward  which  I rnn  With  nil  s?pecds  It  ivas  a 
sort  of  mound  looted  up  hy  Hie  Kquincls  or 
^bi}  tsObided  p*^n e trifling  slml ter,  when 
I.  CV^hcbed  dowtr  dp?*e  to  the  Scarcely 

hud  -I  <ontCfth:d  jmjfsej?  when  I hekrd  u 

1 oinl  » hotit i h g fro ui  ihb  mefi  oh  horseback^  and. 
peeping  tryer  the  laUik^  saw  within  ^fty  crihw 
a bn^  grixily  bear,  but  no.  longer  roireat- 
ing.  1&  badfoecd  /emnd  toWardhl^  pureuci^and 
now  <^racd  determined  to  light.  The  horfemcri 
wm? ^videatly  p alive  C^ifbrahit«j.  and  tnatiiMred  j; 
tbeir  naimtd$  with  wonderful 
Tito  netu’est  »w^pt  down  hke  on 
wanj  the  l^r,  whUtJ  the  <?ther^ 
short  dimpco;  in  a tsh'^Ubg  •• . 

his  ^cajte?,  Stidtjcnly  *wprv?hg  ?\  iiMfe  pm* 

*tdcs  the  jeader  fchtriwl  hk  i^t;  oboe  of  twice  : . 
iihibnd;^%  htotil  and  fet  fly  tU  hlkg^jCpe  Will)  ta?*' 
erring,  wihb  Thv  te«n»  vniight  of  th^  ford- 
paws,  ttnd  ife  toy  was  ihsianUj  .j¥|^V  dt>wh 
Upon  his  hatmdms,.  struggling  an «l  rr^ring  with 
all  his  ttdglit.  It  wus  a striding  iavtiaty^  of  th^ 
'power  of  the  rider  over  the  hor<^  that,  wild 
with  terror  an  the  hiiter  was.  he  rW>l  tint  di^ 
obey  ,th«  t?f  |hr  r§i|^  went 

through  U'ii  the  4vfllH>iotmr  blowing  fmmper- 
bluit«  ^roih  'pli  Wnd  Wllh  <yUs  starting 

from  their  soi  keU-.  Dvunu-  the  strain  kept 
jxponc  th§  the  behV  >i>on  ^gained  his  feet 

: atm  ^oiumctn^d  bautlhg;  In  vju<  vpore  liW  with 
hb  tbre^KS  so  n$  to  get  whhiti  much  of  the 
He  >md  kdvajiced  mihin  ten  feet  before 
the  ncaickt  hf  the  other  bomtnen  could  bring 
Mb  Inteo  hi  bear  upon  Umb  Tln>  drar.  throw 
wn5  ni  lii  s Innd^efry—t  b e m &i ft  ^Vct  1o 
airidthlirm  tiuf-rhuk  if  •trdaw4t  \V  :Aiat)iiier-;intir-e 
fdrhsflaifl ,ca»t  took  feSfo  (teck.  Rodi 

p«lkd  Jn  r»'pjpnaiti!' 

ht  ihn  idwis,  and  hrtferiiig  dm  most 
murLi.  Tlui  strain  ttpou  his  neck  s<xm  ehuked 
aff  hiH  brVfhlh,  hud-  ho  ytaa_  An  hH  loose  hi^ 
gfOAp  Upon  tiifl  otha^  bt^P.  While  #intgglmc 
iit.  frm  jm  neck,  the  pso  orhor  boi^uvtnr _d*\-hcd 
up;  swinging  their  fo&i*,  and  theuting  with  ail  ^ 
ibciv  might  3*o  as  to  atirnet  Ids  Bttendon  Tlie 
nearest,  wntcbfng  aa^owly  every  moritm  c«f  the 
tVanric  animal,  socm  tekdy  hi*  lasso  and  made  a 
lucky  hitch  around  r«m?  of  his  h|nd*log»,  Thi  * 
other  following  quickly  trlih  n largo  loop  sw'u.wg 
it  entirely  over  the  bearifr  kdy — aorl  all  four 
ridera  now  set  up  a yell  of  triumph  and  U*gi;n 
pulling  in  oppot-it*  The  writhing, 

pitching,  nnd  ^tratntn^  of  tlte  f«>werful  tnonster 
imitc  how  absolutely  fearful.  A dtkt  afmwc  over 
him,  and  tlie  earth  flow  up  Ijt  every  dircdk<«. 
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Soffieiimea  by  & desperate  effort  he  regained  his 
feet,  and  actually  dragged  one  or  more  of  the 
horses  toward  him  by  main  strength ; but  when- 
ever he  attempted  this  the  others  stretched  their 
lassos,  and  either  choked  him  or  jerked  him 
down  upon  his  haunches.  It  was  apparent  that 
hh  wind  was  giving  out,  partly  by  reason  of  the 
bag  chase,  and  partly  owing  to  the  noose  around 
his  throat.  A general  pall  threw  him  once 
more  upon  his  back.  Before  he  eould  regain 
His  feet,  the  horsemen,  by  a series  of  dextrous 
manoeuvres,  wound  him  completely  up ; so  that 
WUy  perfectly  jguiet  upon  the  ground,  breath- 
ing heavily,  and  utterly  unable  to  extricate  his 
paw*  from  the  labyrinth  of  lassos  in  which  he 
was  entangled.  One  of  the  riders  now  gave  the 
reins  of  his  horse  to  another  and  dismounted. 
Gmuotisly  approaching,  with  a spare  riata,  he 
cast  a noo&c  over  the  bear’s  fore-paws,  and  wound 
the  remaining  part  tightly  round  the  neck,  ao 
that  what  strength  might  still  have  been  left  was 
speedily  exhausted  by  suffocation.  This  done, 
Mother  rider  dismounted,  and  the  two  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  binding  their  victim  so  firmly  by  the  paws 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  break  loose. 
They  next  bound  his  jaws  together  by  means  of 
Mother  riftta,  winding  it  all  the  way  up  around 
hb  head,  upon  which  they  loosened  the  fasten- 
ing around  his  neck  so  as  to  give  him  air,  When 
*11  was  secure,  they  freed  the  lassos  and  again 
wanted  their  horses.  I thought  it  about  time 
Tjir*  to  make  known  my  presence  and  stood  up. 
Some  of  the  party  had  evidently  seen  me  during 
progress  of  the  chase,  for  they  manifested  no 
*aipriae ; and  the  leader,  after  exchanging  a few 
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words  with  one  of  the  men,  and  pointing  in  the 
direction  taken  by  the  mule,  rode  up  and  said 
very  politely, 

“ Buenos  diixs,  SenorJ"  He  then  informed 
me,  ns  well  as  I could  understand,  that  he  had 
sent  a man  to  catch  my  mule,  and  it  would  be 
back  presently.  While  we  were  endeavoring  to 
carry  on  some  conversation  in  reference  to  the 
capture  of  the  bear,  during  which  I made  out  to 
gather  that  they  were  going  to  drag  him  to  the 
ranch  on  a bullock’s  hide  and  have  a grand  bull- 
fight with  him  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  the 
vaquero  returned  with  my  mule. 

I had  a pleasant  journey  of  thirty-five  miles 
that  day.  Nothing  further  occurred  worthy  of 
record.  "When  night  overtook  me  I was  within 
fifteen  miles  of  San  Luis.  I camped  under  a 
tree,  and,  notwithstanding  some  apprehension 
of  the  Sonoranians,  made  out  to  get  a good 
sleep. 

Next  morning  I was  np  and  on  my  way  by 
daylight.  The  country,  ns  I advanced,  increased 
in  picturesque  beauty,  and  the  hope  of  soon 
reaching  my  destination  gave  me  additional 
pleasure.  A few  lionrs  more,  and  I was  safely 
lodged  with  some  American  friends.  Thus  end- 
ed  what  I think  the  reader  must  admit  was  “a 
dangerous  journey.” 

A few  days  after  my  arrival  in  St.  Lais  I 
went,  in  company  with  a young  American  by 
the  name  of  Jackson,  to  a fandango  given  by  the 
native  Californians.  The  invitation,  as  usual  in 
such  ca«es,  was  general,  and  the  company  not 
very  select.  Every  person  within  a circle  of 
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twenty  miles,  and  with  money  enough  in  his 
pockets  to  pay  for  the  refreshments,  was  expect- 
ed to  be  present.  The  entertainment  was  held 
in  a large  adobe  building,  formerly  used  for 
missionary  purposes,  the  lower  part  of  which  was 
occupied  as  a store-house.  A large  loft  over- 
head, with  a step-ladder  reaching  to  it  from  the 
outside,  formed  what  the  proprietor  was  pleased 
to  call  the  dancing-saloon.  In  the  yard,  which 
was  encircled  by  a mud  wall,  were  several  chap- 
adens,  or  brush  tents,  in  which  whisky,  gin, 
aguardiente,  and  other  refreshments  of  a like  na- 
ture, for  “ ladies  and  gentlemen,”  were  for  sale, 
at  “ two  bits  a drink.”  A low  rabble  of  Mexican 
greasers,  chiefly  Sonoranians,  hung  around  the 
premises  in  every  direction,  among  whom  I rec- 
ognized several  belonging  to  the  gang  into  whose 
encampment  I had  fallen  on  my  wray  down  from 
Santa  Marguerita.  Their  dirty  serapas,  mochil- 
las,  and  spurs  lay  scattered  about,  just  as  they 
had  dismounted  from  their  mustangs.  The  an- 
imals were  picketed  around  in  the  open  spaces, 
and  kept  up  a continual  confusion  by  bucking 
and  kicking  at  every  straggler  who  came  within 
their  reach.  Such  of  the  rabble  as  were  able  to 
pay  the  entrance-fee  of  “ dos  realles”  were  sit- 
ting in  groups  in  the  yard,  smoking  cigarritos 
and  playing  at  montd.  A few  of  the  better  class 
of  rancheros  had  brought  sefioritas  with  them, 
mounted  in  front  on  their  saddles,  and  were 
wending  their  way  up  the  step-ladder  as  we  en- 
tered the  premises. 

I followed  the  crowd,  in  company  with  my 
friend  Jackson,  and  was  admitted  into  the  sa- 
loon upon  the  payment  of  half  a dollar.  This 
fund  was  to  defray  the  expense  of  lights  and 
music. 

On  passing  through  the  door-way  I was  forci- 
bly impressed  with  the  scene.  Some  fifty  or 
sixty  couples  were  dancing  to  the  most  horrible 
scraping  of  fiddles  I had  ever  heard — marking 
the  time  by  snapping  their  fingers,  whistling, 
and  clapping  their  hands.  The  fiddles  were 
accompanied  by  a dreadful  twanging  of  guitars ; 
and  an  Indian  in  one  comer  of  the  saloon  added 
to  the  din  by  beating  with  all  his  might  upon  a 
rude  drum.  There  was  an  odor  of  steaming 
flesh,  cigarritos,  garlic,  and  Cologne  in  the  hot, 
reeking  atmosphere  that  was  almost  suffocating; 
and  the  floor  swayed  under  the  heavy  tramp  of 
the  dancers,  as  if  every  turn  of  the  waltz  might 
be  the  last.  The  assemblage  was  of  a very 
mixed  character,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  con- 
sisting of  native  Californians,  Sonoranians, 
Americans,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  and  half- 
breed  Indians. 

Most  of  the  Mexicans  were  rancheros  and 
vaqueros  from  the  neighboring  ranches,  dressed 
in  the  genuine  style  of  Caballeros  del  Cam- 
pafia,  with  black  or  green  velvet  jackets,  rich- 
ly embroidered;  wide  pantaloons,  open  at  the 
sides,  ornamented  with  rows  of  silver  buttons ; 
a red  sash  around  the  waist ; and  a great  pro- 
fusion of  gold  fillagree  on  their  vests.  These 
were  the  fast  young  fellows  who  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  jockeying  away  their  horses,  or  gam- 
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bling  at  mont&  Others  of  a darker  and  lower 
grade,  such  as  the  Sonoranians,  wore  their  hats 
and  machillas  just  as  they  had  come  in  from 
camp ; for  it  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  the 
fandango  that  eveiy  man  could  dress  or  undress 
as  he  pleased.  A veiy  desperate  and  ill-favored 
set  these  were — perfect  specimens  of  Mexican 
outlaws. 

The  Americans  were  chiefly  a party  of  Tex- 
ans, who  had  recently  crossed  over  through 
Chihuahua,  and  compared  not  unfavorably  with 
the  Sonoranians  in  point  of  savage  costume  and 
appearance.  Some  wore  broadcloth  frock-coats, 
ragged  and  defaced  from  the  wear  and  tear  of 
travel;  some  red  flannel  shirts,  without  any 
coats — their  pantaloons  thrust  in  their  boots  in 
a loose,  swaggering  style ; and  all  with  revolv- 
ers and  bowie-knives  swinging  from  their  belts. 

A more  reckless,  devil-may-care  looking  set  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  in  a year’s  journey. 

Take  them  altogether — with  their  uncouth  cos- 
tumes, bearded  faces,  lean  and  brawny  forms, 
fierce  savage  eyes,  and  swaggering  manners — 
they  were  a fit  assemblage  for  a frolic  or  a fight. 

Every  word  they  spoke  was  accompanied  by  an 
oath.  The  presence  of  the  females  imposed  no* 
restraint  upon  the  subject  or  style  of  the  conver- 
sation, which  was  disgusting  to  the  last  degree. 

I felt  ashamed  to  think  that  habit  should  so  bru- 
talize a people  of  my  own  race  and  blood. 

Many  of  the  sefioritas  were  pretty,  and  those 
who  had  no  great  pretensions  to  beauty  in  other 
respects  were  at  least  gifted  with  fine  eyes  and 
teeth,  rich  brunette  complexions,  and  forms  of 
wonderful  pliancy  and  grace.  All,  or  nearly  all, 
were  luminous  with  jewelry,  and  wore  dresses  of 
the  most  flashy  colors,  in  which  flowers,  lace, 
and  glittering  tinsel  combined  to  set  off  their 
dusky  charms.  I saw  some  among  them  who 
would  not  have  compared  unfavorably  with  the 
ladies  of  Cadiz — perhaps  in  more  respects  than 
one.  They  danced  easily  and  naturally ; and, 
considering  the  limited  opportunity  of  culture 
they  had  enjoyed  in  this  remqge  region,  it  was 
wonderful  how  free,  simple,  and  graceful  they 
were  in  their  manners. 

The  belle  of  the  occasion  was  a dark-eyed, 
fierce-looking  woman,  of  about  six-and-twenty, 
a half-breed  from  Santa  Barbara.  Her  features 
were  far  from  comely,  being  sharp  and  uneven ; 
her  skin  was  scarred  with  fire  or  small-pox ; and 
her  form,  though  not  destitute  of  a certain  grace 
of  style,  was  too  lithe,  wiry,  and  acrobatic  to 
convey  any  idea  of  voluptuous  attraction.  Ev- 
ery motion,  every  nerve  seemed  the  incarnation 
of  a suppressed  vigor ; every  glance  of  her  fierce, 
flashing  eyes  was  instinct  with  untamable  pas- 
sion. She  was  a mustang  in  human  shape — one 
that  I thought  would  kick  or  bite  upon  very 
slight  provocation.  In  the  matter  of  dress  she 
was  almost  Oriental.  The  richest  and  most 
striking  colors  decorated  her,  and  made  a rare 
accord  with  her  wild  and  singular  physique ; a 
gorgeous  silk  dress  of  bright  orange,  flounced  up 
to  the  waist;  a white  bodice,  with  blood-red 
ribbons  upon  each  shoulder ; a green  sash  around 
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the  waist ; an  immense 
gold-eased  breast-pin, 
with  diamonds  glitter- 
mg  in  the  centre,  the 
greatest  profusion  of 
rings  on  her  fingers, 
and  her  ears  loaded 
down  with  sparkling 
ear-rings;  while  her 
heavy  black  hair  was 
gathered  up  in  a knot 
behind,  and  pinned 
with  a gold  dagger  — 
all  being  in  strict  keep- 
ing with  her  wild,  dash- 
ing character,  and 
bearing  some  remote 
affinity  to  a dangerous 
bat  royal  game -bird. 

I thought  of  the  Mex- 
ican chichiiaca  as  I 
gazed  at  her.  There 
was  an  intensity  in  the 
quick  flash  of  her  eye 
which  produced  a burn- 
ing sensation  wherev- 
er it  fell.  She  cast  a 
spell  around  her  not 
unlike  the  fascination 
of  a snake.  The  wo- 
men shunned  and  fear- 
ed her;  the  men  ab- 
solutely worshiped  at 
her  shrine.  Their  in- 
fatuation was  almost 
incredible.  She  seem- 
ed to  have  some  super- 
natural capacity  for 
arousing  the  fiercest 
passions  of  love,  jeal- 
ousy, and  hatred.  Of  course  there  was  great  heard  of  this  woman  inspired  me  with  a curios* 
rivalry  to  engage  the  hand  of  such  a belle  for  ity  to  know  how  such  a flend  in  human  shape 
the  dance.  Crowds  of  admirers  were  constantly  < could  exercise  such  a powerful  sway  over  every 
urging  their  claims.  It  was  impossible  to  look  man  in  the  room. 

upon  their  excited  faces  and  savage  rivalry,  Although  she  spoke  but  little  English,  there 
knowing  the  desperate  character  of  the  men,  was  a peculiar  sweetness  in  every  word  she  ut~ 
without  a foreboding  of  evil.  tered.  I thought  I could  detect  something  of 

* ‘Perhaps  yon  will  not  be  surprised,”  said  the  secret  of  her  magical  powers  in  her  voice, 
Jackson,  “ to  hear  something  strange  and  start-  which  was  the  softest  and  most  musical  I had 
ling  about  that  woman.  She  is  a murderess ! ever  heard.  There  was  a wild,  sweet,  almost 
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knowing  how  to  dance,  I could  not  offer  my 
services  in  that  way ; and  after  a few  common- 
place Remarks  withdrew  to  a seat  near  the  wall. 
The  dance  went  on  with  great  spirit.  Absurd 
as  it  may  seem,  I could  not  keep  my  eyes  off  this 
woman.  Whichever  way  she  looked  there  was 
a commotion — a shrinking  back  among  the  wo- 
men, or  the  symptoms  of  & jealous  rage  among 
the  men.  For  her  own  sex  she  manifested  an 
absolute  scorn ; for  the  other  she  had  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  sweet  glances,  which  each  ad- 
mirer might  take  to  himself. 

At  a subsequent  period  of  the  evening  I ob- 
served, for  the  first  time,  among  the  company  a 
man  of  very  conspicuous  appearance,  dressed  in 
the  picturesque  style  of  a Texan  Ranger.  His 
face  was  turned  from  me  when  I first  saw  him ; 
but  there  was  something  manly  and  imposing 
about  his  figure  and  address  that  attracted  my 
attention.  While  I was  looking  toward  him  he 
turned  to  speak  to  some  person  near  him.  My 
astonishment  may  well  be  conceived  when  I rec- 
ognized in  his  strongly-marked  features  and  de- 
jected expression  the  face  of  the  man  “Griff,” 
to  whom  I was  indebted  for  my  escape  from  the 
assassins  near  Soiedad!  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  this  was  the  outlaw  who  had  ren- 
dered me  such  an  inestimable  service,  different- 
ly dressed,  indeed,  and  somewhat  disfigured  by 
a ghastly  wound  across  the  temple ; but  still  the 
same;  still  bearing  himself  with  an  air  of  de- 
termination mingled  with  profound  sadness.  It 
was  evident  the  Colonel  had  misinformed  me  as 
to  his  death.  Perhaps,  judging  from  the  wound 
on  his  temple,  which  was  still  unhealed,  he  might 
have  been  left  for  dead,  and  subsequently  have 
effected  his  escape.  At  all  events,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  he  now  stood  l>efore  me. 

I was  about  to  spring  forward  and  grasp  him 
by  the  hand,  when  the  dreadful  scene  I had  wit- 
nessed in  the  little  adobe  hut  near  San  Miguel 
flashed  vividly  upon  my  mind,  and,  for  the  mo- 
ment, I felt  like  one  who  was  paralyzed.  That 
hand  might  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  un- 
fortunate emigrants!  Who  could  tell?  He 
had  disavowed  any  participation  in  the  act,  but 
his  complicity,  either  remote  or  direct,  could 
scarcely  be  doubted  from  his  own  confession. 
How  far  his  guilt  might  render  him  amenable 
to  the  laws  I could  not  of  coarse  conjecture.  It 
was  enough  for  me,  however,  that  he  had  saved 
my  life,  but  I could  not  take  his  hand. 

While  reflecting  upon  the  course  that  it  might 
become  my  duty  to  pursue  under  the  circum- 
stances, I observed  that  he  was  not  exempt  from 
the  fascinating  sway  of  the  dark  sefiorita,  whose 
face  he  regarded  with  an  interest  even  more  in- 
tense than  that  manifested  by  her  other  admir- 
ers. He  was  certainly  a person  calculated  to 
make  an  impression  upon  such  a woman ; yet, 
strange  to  say,  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  crowd 
toward  whom  she  evinced  a spirit  of  hostility. 
Several  times  he  went  up  to  her  and  asked  her 
to  dance.  Whether  from  caprice  or  some  more 
potent  cause  I could  not  conjecture,  but  she  in- 
variably repulsed  him — once  with  a degree  of 


asperity  that  indicated  something  more  than  a 
casual  acquaintance.  It  was  in  vain  he  attempt- 
ed to  cajole  her.  She  was  evidently  bitter  and 
unrelenting  in  her  animosity.  At  length,  in- 
censed at  his  pertinacity,  she  turned  sharply 
upon  him,  and  leaning  her  head  close  to  his 
ear,  whispered  something,  the  effect  of  which 
was  magical.  He  staggered  back  as  if  stunned, 
and  gazing  a moment  at  her  with  an  expression 
of  horror,  turned  away  and  walked  out  of  the 
room.  The  woman’s  face  was  a shade  paler, 
but  she  quickly  resumed  her  usual  smile,  and 
otherwise  manifested  no  emotion. 

This  little  incident  was  probably  unnoticed  by 
any  except  myself.  I sat  in  a recess  near  the 
window,  and  could  see  all  that  was  going  on 
without  attracting  attention.  I had  resolved, 
after  overcoming  my  first  friendly  impulses,  not 
to  discover  myself  to  the  outlaw  until  the  fan- 
dango was  over,  and  then  determine  upon  my 
future  course  regarding  him  by  the  result  of  a 
confidential  interview.  I fully  believed  that  he 
would  tell  me  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  in  reference  to  the  murder  of  the  emi- 
grants. 

The  dance  went  on.  It  was  a Spanish  waits ; 
the  click-clack-clack  of  the  feet,  in  slow-meas- 
ured time,  was  very  monotonous,  producing  a 
peculiarly  dreamy  effect.  I sometimes  closed 
my  eyes  and  fancied  it  was  all  a wild,  strange 
dream.  Visions  of  the  beautiful  country  through 
which  I had  passed  flitted  before  me— a country 
desecrated  by  the  worst  passions  of  human  na- 
ture. Amidst  the  rarest  charms  of  scenery  and 
climate,  what  a combination  of  dark  and  deadly 
sins  oppressed  the  mind ! What  a cess-pool  of 
wickedness  was  here  within  these  very  walls ! 

Half  an  hour  may  have  elapsed  in  this  sort  of 
dreaming,  w'hen  Griff,  who  had  been  so  strange- 
ly repulsed  by  the  dark  sefiorita,  came  back  and 
pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd.  This  time 
I noticed  that  his  face  was  flushed,  and  a gleam 
of  desperation  was  in  his  eye.  The  wound  in 
his  temple  had  a purple  hue,  and  looked  as  if  it 
might  burst  out  bleeding  afresh.  His  motions 
were  unsteady — he  had  evidently  been  drinking. 
Edging  over  toward  the  woman,  he  stood  watch- 
ing her  till  there  was  a pause  in  the  dance.  Her 
partner  was  a handsome  young  Mexican,  very 
gayly  dressed,  whom  I had  before  noticed,  and 
to  whom  she  now  made  herself  peculiarly  fas- 
cinating. She  stniled  when  he  spoke ; laughed 
very  musically  at  every  thing  he  said;  leaned 
up  toward  him,  and  assumed  a wonderfully 
sweet  and  confidential  manner.  The  Mexican 
was  perfectly  infatuated.  He  made  the  most 
passionate  avowals,  scarcely  conscious  what  he 
was  saying.  I watched  the  tall  Texan.  The 
veins  in  his  forehead  were  swollen ; he  strode  to 
and  fro  restlessly,  fixing  fierce  and  deadly  glances 
upon  the  loving  couple.  A terrible  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  expression  of  his  features, 
which  ordinarily  had  something  sweet  and  sad 
in  it.  It  was  now  dork,  brutish,  and  malignant. 
Suddenly,  as  if  by  an  nngovernable  impulse,  he 
rushed  up  close  to  where  they  stood,  and  draw- 
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ing  a large  bowie-knife,  said  to  the  woman,  in  a 
quick,  savage  tone, 

“Dance  with  me  now,  or,  damn  yon,  I’ll  cut 
your  heart  out !” 

She  turned  toward  him  haughtily — “ Sefior!” 

“Dance  with  me,  or  die!” 

“Senor,”  said  the  woman,  quietly,  and  with 
an  unflinching  eye,  “you  are  drunk!  Don’t 
come  so  near  tome!” 

The  infuriated  man  made  a motion  as  if  to 
strike  at  her  with  his  knife ; but  quick  as  light- 
ning the  young  Mexican  grasped  his  uprisen 
arm  and  the  two  clenched.  I could  not  see 
what  was  dona  in  the  struggle.  Those  of  the 
crowd  who  were  nearest  rushed  in,  and  the  affray 
soon  became  general.  Pistols  and  knives  were 
drawn  in  every  direction ; but  so  sudden  was 
the  fight  that  nobody  seemed  to  know  where  to 
aim  or  strike.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
a man  jumped  up  on  one  of  the  benches  and 
shouted, 

“ Back!  Back  with  you!  The  man’s  stabbed ! 
Let  him  out!” 

The  swaying  mass  parted,  and  the  tall  Texan 
staggered  through,  then  fell  upon  the  floor.  His 
shirt  was  covered  with  blood,  and  he  breathed 
heavily.  A moment  after  the  woman  uttered 
a low,  wild  cry,  and,  dashing  through  the  crowd 
— her  long  black  hair  streaming  behind  her — 
*he  cast  herself  down  by  the  prostrate  man  and 
sobbed, 

“O  cara  mio!  O Deos!  is  he  dead!  is  he 
dead!” 

“Who  did  this?  Who  stabbed  this  man?” 
demanded  several  voices  fiercely. 

“No  matter!”  answered  the  wounded  man, 
faintly.  “ was  my  own  fault ; I deserved 
it!”  and,  turning  his  face  toward  the  weeping 
woman,  he  said,  smiling,  “Don’t  cry;  don’t 
go  on  so!” 

There  was  an  ineffable  tenderness  in  his  voice, 
and  something  indescribably  sweet  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face. 

“O  Deos!”  cried  the  woman,  kissing  him 
passionately.  “ O cara  mio!  Say  you  will  not 
diet  Tell  me  you  will  not  die  J”  And  tearing 
her  dress  with  frantic  strength  she  tried  to  stanch 
the  blood,  which  was  rapidly  forming  a crimson 
pool  around  him. 

The  crowd  meantime  pressed  so  close  that 
the  man  suffered  for  want  of  air,  and  begged  to 
be  removed.  Several  persons  seized  hold  of  him, 
and,  lifting  him  from  the  floor,  carried  him  out. 
The  dark  sefiorita  followed  close  up,  still  press- 
ing the  fragments  of  her  blood-stained  dress  to 
his  wound. 

Order  was  restored,  and  the  music  and  danc- 
ing went  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

I had  no  desire  to  see  any  more  of  the  even- 
ing amusements. 

Next  day  I learned  that  the  unfortunate  man 
was  dead.  He  was  a stranger  at  San  Luis,  and 
refused  to  reveal  his  name,  or  make  any  dis- 
closures concerning  the  affray.  His  last  words 
were  addressed  to  the  woman,  who  clung  to  him 
with  a devotion  bordering  on  insanity.  When 


she  saw  that  he  was  doomed  to  die,  the  tears 
ceased  to  flow  from  her  eyes,  and  she  sat  by  his 
bedside  with  a wild,  affrighted  look,  clutiiing 
his  hands  in  hers,  and  ever  and  anon  bathing 
her  lips  in  the  life-blood  that  oozed  from  his 
mouth. 

“/  loved  you — still  love  you  better  than  my 
life  /” 

These  were  his  last  words.  A gurgle,  a quiv- 
ering motion  of  the  stalwart  frame,  and  he  was 
dead! 

At  an  examination  before  the  Alcalde,  it  was 
proved  that  the  stabbing  must  have  occurred 
before  the  affray  became  general.  It  was  also 
shown  that  the  young  Mexican  was  unarmed, 
and  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  murdered 
man. 

Who  could  have  done  it  ? 

Was  it  the  devil-woman  ? Was  this  a case 
of  jealousy,  and  was  the  tall  Texan  the  father 
of  the  murdered  child  ? 

Upon  these  points  I could  get  no  information. 
The  whole  affair,  with  all  its  antecedent  circum- 
stances, was  wrapped  in  an  impenetrable  mystery. 
When  the  body  was  carried  to  the  grave,  by  a 
few  strangers  including  myself,  the  chief  mourn- 
er was  the  half-breed  woman — now  & ghastly 
wreck.  The  last  I saw  of  her,  as  we  turned 
sadly  away,  she  was  sitting  upon  the  sod  at  the 
head  of  the  grave,  motionless  as  a statue. 

Next  morning  a vaquero,  passing  in  that  di- 
rection, noticed  a shapeless  mass  lying  upon  the 
newly-spaded  earth.  It  proved  to  bo  the  body 
of  the  unfortunate  woman,  horribly  mutilated 
by  the  wolves.  The  clothes  were  torn  from  it, 
and  the  limbs  presented  a ghastly  spectacle  of 
fleshless  bones.  Whether  she  died  by  her  own 
hand,  or  was  killed  by  the  wolves  during  the 
night,  none  could  tell.  She  was  buried  by  the 
side  of  her  lover. 

Soon  after  these  events,  having  completed 
my  business  in  San  Luis,  I took  passage  in  a 
small  schooner  for  San  Francisco,  where  I had 
the  satisfaction  in  a few  days  of  turning  over 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms. 

I never  afterward  could  obtain  any  informa- 
tion respecting  the  two  men  mentioned  in  the 
early  part  of  my  narrative  — the  Colonel  and 
Jack.  No  steps  were  taken  by  the  authorities 
to  arrest  them.  It  is  the  usual  fate  of  suck 
men  in  California  sooner  or  later  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  avenging  mob.  Doubtless  they  met 
with  a merited  retribution. 

Eleven  years  have  passed  since  these  events 
took  place.  Many  changes  have  occurred  in 
California.  The  gangs  of  desperadoes  that  in- 
fested the  State  have  been  broken  up ; some  of 
the  members  have  met  their  fate  at  the  hands  of 
justice — more  have  fallen  victims  to  their  owr 
excesses.  I have  meanwhile  traveled  in  many 
lands,  and  have  had  my  full  share  of  ndventures. 
But  still  every  incident  in  the  “ Dangerous  Jour- 
ney” which  I have  attempted  to  describe  is  as 
fresh  in  my  mind  as  though  it  happened  but  yes- 
I terday.  * 
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and  Navigation  Company,  which  is  principally 
engaged  in  the  transportation  of  coal  from  the 
Tamaqna  District,  being  an  important  feeder  to 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad.  The 
northern  portion  has  largely  aided  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  immense  lumber  traffic  of  the 
west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River;  Will- 
iamsport being  surrounded  by  extensive  steam 
saw-mills,  cutting  many  millions  of  feet  annual- 
ly of  most  excellent  timber,  flooring,  scantling, 
laths,  and  pickets  from  the  rafts  of  logs  floated 
down  from  the  forests  in  the  northwest  section 
of  the  State. 

The  central  portion  of  the  Cntawissa  Road  is 
that  which  affords  the  most  characteristic  scen- 
ery, The  view  of  the  Schuylkill  River  at  Port 
Clinton  will  give  the  traveler,  as  he  alights  from 
the  cars  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road,  a foretaste  of  flic  rich  treat  in  store  for 
him.  The  river,  gracefully  winding  southwardly 
from  the  town*  Is  lost  to  sight  behind  the  mount- 
ain through  which  the  railroad  tunnel  has  been 
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PENNSYLVANIA  1ms  long  been  celebrated 
for  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery  afford- 
ed by  the  Allcghanies  nnd  the  Blue  Ridee,  and 
by  the  valleys  of  the  Susquehanna,  Alleghany, 
Monongahela,  Delaware,  and  Schuylkill  rivers. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  various  lines  of  rail- 
way throughout  the  State,  the  facilities  for  vis- 
iting these  mountains,  valleys,  and  rivers  have 
become  entirely  within  the  reach  of  all,  espe- 
cially the  residents  of  the  populous  cities  of  our 
sea-board 

The  Catawtssa  Railroad,  with  the  roads  di- 
rectly connected  with  it,  for  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  miles  pusses  through  the  valleys  and 
over  the  mountains  of  the  Blue?  Ridge;  com- 
mencing at  Port  Clinton,  on  the  line  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  and  term- 
inating ar  Williamsport,  the  county  seat  of  Ly- 
coming (Jounty.  The  lower  portion  of  the  road 
is  that  of  the  Little  Schuylkill  Railroad  Coal 
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a place  to  dump  the  large  quantities  of  dirt  from 
the  mines.  These  piles  of  refuse  would  appear, 
to  the  casual  observer,  to  be  of  great  value,  the 
presence  of  coal  in  greater  or  less  quantities 
being  unmistakable.  And  so  they  would  be  for- 
tunes for  hundreds  of  people  if  in  New  York 
or  Philadelphia ; but  the  cost  of  transportation 
thitherward  would  far  more  than  absorb  the 
value  of  the  portion  of  coal  which  they  contain. 

In  passing  these  huge  dirt  heaps,  the  question 
of  profit  and  loss,  to  the  mind  accustomed  to 
such  problems,  most  naturally  comes  np;  and 
the  hardships,  the  toils,  and  the  losses  of  the 
miner  are  most  vividly  portrayed,  when  it  is 
considered  that  it  has  cost  him  full  as  much 
to  produce  each  ton  of  this  refuse  which  is 
thrown  aside  as  utterly  valueless,  as  it  has  done 
to  produce  the.  ton  of  coal  ready  for  market,  and 
for  which  he  is  so  sparingly  paid, 

About  a mile  below  the  town  the  opening  or 
mouth  of  a mine,  with  its  out-buildings,  ma- 
chinery, side- tracks,  horses,  mules,  aud  drivers, 
furnishes  a fair  specimen  of  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  just  such  extensive  operations  as  arc 
daily  going  on  within  a circuit  of  fifty  miles 
from  Tamnquft. 

Fifteen  miles  to  the  eastward  the  Lehigh  Coal 
and  Navigation  Company  hare  their  extended 
and  varied  coal-fields,  the  thriving  borough  of 
Maucb  Chunk  being  its  mercantile  and  shipping 
point.  About  the  same  distance  northwardly 
the  Hazel  ton  Coal  Company,  with  other  opera- 
tions of  newer  organization,  produce  large  quan- 
tities of  coalt  while  to  the  eastward,  within  r»- 
range  of  twenty-five  miles,  the  Pottsville,  Miners- 
ville,  and  Ashland  districts  are  dotted  with  open- 
ings, giving  forth  annually  several  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  anthracite. 


cut.  Its  waters,  of  a bright^green  color,  com- 
pletely landlocked,  and  calm  os  a lake,  are  only 
rippled  by  the  slowly-lagging  canal-boat  laden 
with  coal,  which  at  intervals  is  dispatched  from 
the  coal  * chutes"  just  on  the  other  side,  or  com- 
ing from  farther  tip  stream,  is  bearing  its  freight 
of  black  diamonds  to  Philadelphia  or  New  York 
and  a market.  Looking  up  stream,  a very  sub- 
stantial bridge  spans  the  river  over  which  the 
Little  Schuylkill  Railroad  crosses ; and  the  route 
now'  for  twenty  miles  follows  the  river  of  that 
name  in  its  tortuous  windings. 

The  hanks  of  this  river  arc  fringed  with  the 
rank  undergrowth  peculiar  to  mountain  streams. 
The  trill  pine-trees  rear  their  stately  forms  upon 
either  side,  and  here  and  there  a hit  of  eleared 
land  indicates  the  presence  of  thrift  and  indus- 
try, the  out-buildings  and  tenement-houses  giv- 
ing evidence  of  the  pursuit  of  a home  under  dif- 
ficulties. At  (he  town  of  Ringgold,  just  ten 
miles  on  the  journey,  the  tank  of  the  engine  is 
replenished  with  wood  and  water.  There  is  no- 
thing special  to  note  other  than  the  reminiscence 
of  the  Mexican  war  and  the  brave  commander 
of  the  battery  which  bore  his  name,  afforded  by 
the  mention  of  this  station. 

Approaching  the  thriving  borough  of  Tama- 
qua  the  traveler  obtains,  in  many  instances,  his 
first  correct  impressions  with  reference  to  the 
anthracite  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania.  Vast 
piles  of  the  refuse  coal  and  dirt  from  the  mines, 
covering  miles  in  extent,  arc  seen  upon  either 
hand.  They  are  a source  of  immense  loss  to 
the  operator  or  miner.  The  valley  at  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Tnmaqua  being  so 
narrow,  and  the  surface  of  the  level  land  being 
consequently  so  circumscribed,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  follow  down  the  stream  for  miles  to  find 
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The  immediate  surroundings  of  the  opening 
of  a coal-mine  in  fnl]  operation  present  a busy 
scene.  The  constant  puffing  of  the  pit  engine. 
As  it  toils  and  labors  in  hoisting  the  coni- buckets 
from  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  or  as  it  draws  up 
upon  the  inclined  plane  the  small  mine  cans 
loaded  with  the  miner’s  products,  reminds  the 
traveler  who  ha*  been  on  the  Western  waters  of 
The  lullaby  those  high-pressure  steamt*oats  afford 
in  their  hoarse  cough,  which  never  forsakes  him 
while  on  board. 

The  large  frame  building,  which  inclines  from 
a considerable  elevation  toward  the  trucks,  cov- 
ers the  system  of  screens  and  “shutes”  which 
clean  and  separate  the  different  sizes  of  coals  for 
steam,  heating,  and  household  purposes,  after  the 
larger  lumps  have  been  passed  through  the  rollers 
or  ° breakers,”  as  they  are  called,  contained  in 
the  tower*like  structure  which  surmounts  all. 

The  breakers  arc  rapidly  driven  by  a separate 
engine  from  the  pit  machinery,  and  the  crush- 
ing of  the  coals  with  the  revolving  of  the  large 
iron  screw  below,  the  running  of  the  coals  from 
shutes  to  the  cars,  the  yelling  of  drivers  as  they 
urge  their  mules  at  their  work,  all  combine  to 
make  a hideous  noise  entirely  peculiar  and  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

The  (own  of  Tomaqua  is  a very  thrifty,  inter- 
esting place,  contains  a number  of  churches, 
school-honses,  banks,  etc.,  and  its  interests,  its 
hopes  and  fears  alike,  are  dependent  upon  the 
coal-trade.  The  machine  shops  of  the  Little 
Schuylkill  Railroad  Company  are  here  located; 
and  in  these  identical  shops  there  stands  to-day, 
exempt  from  duty,  the  original  engine  imported 
by  the  Company  nearly  thirty  years  ago — one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  locotjjotive  engines 
brought  out  from  England  to  this  country ; and 
there  still  lives,  in  the  borough  of  Tamaqua,  the 
identical  machinist  who  came  out  along  with 
the  wonderful  machine  to  put  it  together  and 
run  it.  The  Little  Schnvlkill  Railroad  was  the 


pioneer  railroad  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  boiler 
of  this  locomotive  was  lmulcd  upon  a wagon 
drawn  by  horses  the  entire  distance,  eighty  miles, 
from  Philadelphia  to  Port  Clititon,  by  turnpike  ; 
and  all  this  within  the  memory  of  man.  When 
we  reflect  that,  to-day,  more  than  four  thousand 
locomotives  of  American  manufacture  are  in 
daily  use  in  the  United  States  alone,  and  over 
tw  enty-eight  thousand  miles  of  railway  are  con- 
stantly traversed  by  them,  it  is  surely  a matter 
in  itself  of  great  interest  to  behold  the  imported 
engine  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  man  who 
came  along  with  this  great  reformer  to  put  it  to- 
gether for  use. 

The  various  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ttiraaqua  will  well  repay  the  traveler  to  sojourn 
among  and  carefully  visit  them.  The  superin- 
tendents of  these  subterranean  scenes  of  life  are 
generally  courteous,  and  happy  to  afford  even' 
Opportunity  to  those  in  search  of  knowledge  or 
pleasure  to  gratify  their  desires.  True,  it  re- 
quires some  nerve,  more  faith,  and  a total  dis- 
regard to  a temporary  soiling  of  the  hands,  face, 
and  cloihes.  Besides  these  prereqn bites,  the 
seeker  for  knowledge  should  have  a guide  in  the 
person  of  the  superin  ten  dent,  or  some  one  who  is 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  special  premises  about 
to  be  visited. 

Powder  in  large  quantities,  of  coarse  grain,  is 
used  in  mining  coal;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
perfect  system  of  ventilation  connected  with  ev- 
ery well-regulated  mine,  the  air  inside  would  be 
entirely  insufferable  from  the  impregnation  of 
sulphur  fumes  arising  from  the  frequent  blasts. 
This  ventilation  also  serves  to  carry  off  4*  the  fire- 
damp” which  collects  in  the  mines.  It  also 
serves  to  free  the  galleries  and  tunnels  of  the 
carbonic  arid  and  other  deadly  gases.  The  vis- 
itor to  the  inside  of  a coal-mine  will  be  struck 
with  the  free  circulation  of  pure  nir  away  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Tarnnqna  there  is  ft  burning 
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mini?,  wbteh  many  yaars  ago  fagglit  fire  in  one 
of  iha  galleries  from  a.  % sonic:  of 

fcfe  workmen  to  warn  themselves  by.  Through 
aome  means  or.  other  the  fire  was  loft  to  burn  in 
contort,  with  the  coal  whbh  was  of  a highly 
combustible  character,  and  communicating  with 
largo  ofzm)  contiguous  to  it,  the  fire 

became  of  such  magnitude  as  to  he  beyond  the 
power-pf'doftirci’bf  aurl  no  human  agency 
ha*  siofce  been  dcviaod  to  quench  it-  The  exact 
extent  of  i&touhflsw  uuknown : but  like  a vol* 


of  rnilwfVf  to  Ncnv  loth  city vhertyi^6r  rcfcj*K*d 
to,  i«  msidfL  After  pssring  the  fchort  funnel  n 
few'  miles  further  on,  the  road  orifoix  one  ol 
those  gloomy  pine  forest*  so  pccnimrly  Amer-' 
ic&n. 

the  femrnn  nf  the  smumtui ru  ponderous  bon b.h-v- 
lie  scattered  at  the  ime,  the 

black  nud  gray  lichen;  while lh#  pines. 'lerk. 
tallv  and  sinewy,  seem  Tfb  keep  s grim  -Watch 
brer  all.  A feeling  of  awe  the  millet 

while  pussing  through  gitrug  all  th.v* 

more  zest  for  die  brigimicKS  ami  beauty  which  eo 
soon  ‘ ‘ • v ■ 4 4;  1 ')  y 

The  summit  of  the  nmur.teio  is  reached,  and 
here  the  tut  In  &diij*y!ktU  Itiw  has  its  birth. 
A bit  of  rndo  masonry  Op  weal  fud*  of  the 
road  mnjrks  xhaVpot,  when*  Jouti^r  w»ten* 
come  gurgling  forth  from  their  dark  confine- 
ment, and  joyously  go  I abiding  cm  llieiy  >ay 
over  snow-wW^  pebbles*  and  ;utidcr  hanks  of 
moss  and  Yenir  to  swell  the  greet  tide  trf  the  Ma- 
warn  Thin  spot  is  one  of  peculiar  interest  to 
the  tourist  y the  whole  scene  in  particularly  ro- 
mantic, The  spring*  surroutided  by  dark  hazel 
bushes,  with  hero  and  there  a stately  pine- fro* 
to  x^lievo  itm  bacV^grotind,  makes  up  a ob<#cfc 
picture ; while  off  to  the  eastward  a reeky  >jmr 
of  the  hKntntaitr,  with  the  entrance  to  th&  tntr- 
Hel  N fts  blackness  clearly  ddined*  adds  to  the 
wil,t.;h?r>  of  file  legality. 

T-medng  through  this  tunnel  at  The  sttmrnir, 
the  6x3t  view  of  f he  beautiful  Vftlfaynf  iheCsuiu 
wi>sa  Creek  h obtain^- do  fotlku 
d^*vd;  signify ing  * 4 pure  vnoci-/’  .The  creek 
futeito  rise  xn  the  tunnel  in  the  Torn  of  a ftselr 
flowing  sfi-fegfabd  is  followed  by  the  tailroad, 
ihfou«ti  it»  whole  laugtfiY  tf>  it*  camtfuctw-c  wub 
ilife.  t*x  the-. ta  Wit  of 

thirty  mile#  distant.  iVom  tuik 
poitwxhc  views  fi  nite  the  fond  pretax  a aerie*  of 
pnod  jrnmimnnc  pCturev  of  die  highest  type  of 
mouuiAsh  ht/eiiefJw  .Looking  From  the 


accident.  The  direct  b*p  J>um  Tmxuupni  of  the 
^Burning:  Mhie*’  is  known  to  -every  Urchin  of 
the  place ; and  the  u^eiof  will  have  the  op- 
pmremiy  to  vi^-nat  a igxfe  distaueu — the  mouth 
of  O.n  pi i, 

TWiaqvta,  the  Lfttlc  Schuylkill  H&il- 
rosui  tenuiuates  and  /be  Catawissa  Railway 
commence,  Thu  traceifjrtn  from  ope  joiwi  ia 
the  other  is<  however^  uukjiowh  to  thp  occupant 
of  the  cars,  the  gu-ag^  of  tx-uck  l^f/jEt  pmdbljty 
the  sdtnbj  and  the  roads’  ibr  all  traveling  and 
Freight  indents  and  purposes  ones  itnd  the  same. 
Tiic  grade  of  the  road  nb^  hemnws,  steeper  than 
at  any  portiop  of  U hert^bffore  uwyfcrAecJ ; And  the 
rtaveler  li  nuniuded,  by  the  re)dd  ihU^hof  warer 
of  ihe  nmimtuin  stream,  riow  mrrowift^ 
righ  t as  iw  proetwis*,  that  the  momuaia  is  btung 
clitiibed  by  the  engina  ntid  f min.  v. , ;K 

K»irtriv  ton  miles  df  tetrre  .grade > fid.1  4iHiy 
foot  to  the  mile,  of  Mjcb  jdtirneying  and  . tb^ 
Quaquake  VaOey  Is  ^pretid  ^*nl  far  down  the 

sulc.  jRjrtending  for  many  tnHos  far 
&wriy  M the  ea^Ward,  the  valfey  is  iTn  losed  frj 
raeg^  npoxL  mngi!  of  moutuaina,  until  $4f  M lost 
in  the  of  dxwtnc  <lisxunocv 
A*  tim  mil  way  winds  around  tbs  mountain 
side  if*e  jnneriem  bf  the  QiiaqimVe  Toycy  Rc>ju1 
is  M&a  .#hiWe  th e connection  of  a line 
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carve  At  Sweet  Spring  Hollow  (a  few  miles  fur* 
rher  on)  a double  valley  is  seen,  formed  by  a 
secondary  rang©  of  hills  intersecting  the  valley 
from  Summit  Tunnel  to  this  point.  The  mount- 
.rins  here  Attain  their  greatest  altitude ; and  their 
ever-varying  forms,  with  occasional  glimpses  of 
the  sparkling  Catawissa,  caught  through  the  light 
and  graceful  foliage  of  the  mountain  birch,  form 
a series  of  charming  pictures. 

After  passing  Beaver  Station,  some  three  or 
four  miles  distant,  there  is  presented  a most 
striking  and  characteristic  view  from  Stranger's 
Hollow.  This  is  of  a deep  mountain  gorge 
through  which  the  Catawissa  is  seen  hurriedly 
making  its  way  over  its  rocky  bed.  The  whole 
scene  is  particularly  wild,  and  the  surroundings 
give  less  evidence  of  the  footprints  of  man  than 
perhaps  any  other  portion  of  the  rood. 

Further  on,  at  Maineviilo,  there  is  a gap  in 
the  mountain  chain,  which,  although  not  so 
grand  as  the  Delaware  or  Lehigh  Gaps,  presents 
a very  beautiful  view.  Approaching  the  mount- 
ain upon  the  west  side  of  the  Gap,  the  railroad 
track  crosses  n narrow  ravine  upon  n substantial 


bridge  supported  by  stone  piers,  immediately  be- 
neath which,  to  the  eastward,  is  located  the  town 
of  Mainoviile.  Looking  through  the  Gap,  a most 
beautiful  highly  cultivated  valley  brightens  up 
the  picture,  which,  at  a distance  of  a mile  or 
more,  as  the  train  approaches  the  bridge,  seems 
to  be  framed  by  the  mountains  on  either  side. 
The  view  from  the  bridge,  looking  toward  the 
Nescopeek  and  M‘CanIey  Mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance, is  also  very  lovely. 

The  village  of  Maiucville  is  a quaint,  quiet, 
finished  town  that  seems  to  have  always  been  a* 
it  now  is,  and  as  if  determined  to  remain  6os 
looking  up  at  each  passing  train  with  a wonder 
that  never  seems  to  grow  less.  Equally  aston- 
ished seems  the  hitherto  boisterous  Catawissa, 
here  for  the  first  time  checked  in  its  freedom  b> 
the  milldam.  It  seems  illy  to  bear  the  impost 
it  is  now  for  the  first  time  compelled  to  pay  to  the 
buckets  of  an  uncovered,  undershot  mill-wheel 
belonging  to  the  miller  of  Maineville. 

Seren  miles  further  on  the  ancient  town  of 
Cntawissa  is  located — upon  the  banks  of  the 
bwitifnl  Susquehanna,  at  its  confluence  with 
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the  Catawissa  Creek.  Several  churches,  an  ex-  j feet  perpendicular,  which  is  readily  attained  by 
ccilent  hotel,  and  a most  hospitable  resident  pop-  ! an  easy  ascending  path  just  back  of  the  town,  n 
ulaiion  are  the  attractions  of  Catawissa  proper;  ! most  beautiful  panoramic  view  of  the  North 
while  it  is  the  centre  of  some  of  the  most  sub-  j Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  with  the  island, 
lime  views  along  the  whole  line  of  this  road,  bridges,  canal,  railroad,  etc.,  is  obtained.  The 
The  mountain  views  and  scenery,  heretofore  re-  . island  seen  from  the  bluff  is  named  the  Cfita- 
lieved  by  the  waters  of  the  Catawissa  Creek,  are  wissa  Island,  a most  delightfully -shaded  retreat 
now  accompanied  bv  the  gracefully  winding  wa-  from  the  summer  sun,  while  the  cool  breezes 
ters  of  the  Susquehanna.  constantly  wafted  from  the  river  contribute  to 

The  view  looking  up  the  river  from  the  bluffs  make  it  most  desirable  to  visit.  The  canal  seen 
a short  distance  below  the  town,  has  been  pro-  to  the  westward,  winding  its  way  aronnd  the 
nounced  inferior  to  none,  in  point  of  beauty,  in  base  of  the  mountain,  is  the  V North  Branch 
this  country.  At  nn  elevation  of  two  hundred  Canal.”  formerly  the  property  of  the  State  of 
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Pennsylvania,  but  recently  disposed  of  to  private 
individuals,  in  accordance  with  an  act.  of  Legis- 
lature providing  for  the  sale  of  all  public  im- 
provements* canals,  and  railroads.  Looking  up 
to  the  bend  of  the  river,  the  Catawissa  Railroad 
Bridge  is  in  view;  aud  nearer,  below  the  island, 
the  County  Bridge,  one  of  the  old-timed,  cover- 
ed wooden  structures,  with  stone  piers,  crosses 
die  river  in  front  of  the  town. 

Many  years  gone  by  the  red  men  of  the  forest 
used  to  come  to  this  point  of  the  river,  below 
and  about  the  island,  os  a favorite  fishing-ground. 
Salmon,  large  and  plenty,  abounded  here ; and 
even  forty  years  ago  it  was  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence to  catch  salmon  in  their  seine  while  fish- 


ing for  shad  at  this  very  point.  The  Susque- 
hanna ha»  Jong  since,  however,  been  without 
the  excellent  fish  which  once  abounded  in  her 
waters.  The  building  of  dams,  canals,  etc., 
frightened  off  the  fish,  so  that  they  ceased  fre- 
quenting the  former  streams  und  localities,  and 
are  now,  particularly  the  salmon,  entirely  foreign 
to  the  waters  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Back  of  the  town  of  Catawissa,  from  the  top 
of  the  mountain  looking  due  east,  we  have  n 
most  magnificent  view  of  the  Catawissa  Valley, 
with  the  meandering  course  of  the  creek  before 
us  for  fifteen  miles,  winding  in  the  dim  distance 
like  a silver  thread.  This  is  Another  character- 
istic scene,  and  one  that  has  attracted  the  atten- 
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railroads.  This  latter  railroad  takes  the  tour- 
ist to  the  historical  and  romantic  valley  of  Wy- 
oming. 

Seven  miles  beyond  Rujwrt  the  town  of  Dan- 
ville is  reached.  Danville  is  the  site  of  the  ex 
tensive  iron-works  of  the  Montour  Iron  Com- 
pany, which  has  for  many  years  past  been  heavi- 
ly engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  railway  iron. 
A large  number  of  men  are  constantly  employed 
by  this  Company;  and  the  close  proximity  to 
furnaces  of  heavy  capacity  enables  the  mills  to 
produce  very  large  quantities  of  rails.  Of  late 
years  the  practice  lias  obtained  more  than  ever 
among  the  managers  of  the  railway  companies 
throughout  the  United  States  of  re-rolling  the 
rails  heretofore  disposed  of  as  old  rail*,  arid  cred- 
ited at  a sometimes  nominal  rate ; whereas,  un- 
der the  existing  state  of  things,  the  rails  are  re- 
produced and  made  to  last  many  years.  The 
Montour  Company  are.  next  to  the  Cambria  Iron- 
Works,  the  largest  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Further  on  the  mad  reaches  Milton,  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  is  a very  thriving  town  of  small 
extent  at  the  junction  of  the  Simbury  and  Erie 
Railway  Company.  The  cars  of  the  Northern 
Central  Road,  from  Baltimore  and  Harrisburg, 
also  are  joined  to  the  train,  and  proceed  on  to 
Williamsport,  the  terminus  of  the  line  of  the 
Catawissa  Railroad. 

Williamsport  possesses  a new  and  substan- 
tially-built court-house,  several  hotels,  a number 
of  churches  of  various  denominations,  and  o 
seminary  of  learning  which  has  a wide  reputa- 
tion. Its  location  is  very  healthy — upon  the 
right  hank  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  It  has 
regularly  laid-out  streets,  which  are  lighted  with 
gas,  and  the  houses  supplied  with  the  purest 


doo  of  artist* ; sx  work  of  great  merit,  taken  from 
this  identical  lambcape,  having  been  produced  by 
the  artist  Morau,  of  Philadelphia,  which  attract- 
ed considerable  attention  and  elicited  the  high- 
est encomiums  from  connoisseurs  at  the  recent 
artists’  reception  of  Philadelphians.  The  time 
chosen  in  his  picture  is  the  fall  of  the  year — the 
forests  tinged  with  gold  and  crimson — the  first 
coloring  of  leaves  by  early  frost,  most  beautifully 
delineated,  greatly  heightening  the  effect  of  the 
picture.  The  railroad,  in  sight  all  the  way  up 
the  Talley,  furnishes,  at  times,  the  only  lifelike 
abject,  when  the  train  of  cars  with  its  engine, 
and  white,  puffing  steam  ascending,  gives  some- 
thing moving  to  relieve  the  thill  quiet,  under 
certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  inseparably 
connected  with  so  extended  a view. 

Ascending  the  mountain-slope  to  the  north 
of  CaUwissu,  a very  striking  view  of  the  town 
cad  tammmiiags  is  obtained,  not  to  be  secured 
?n>ra  the  other  eminences.  The  town  is  located 
on  a flat  piece  of  land  between  the  mountains, 
•mending  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Susquehan- 
na. Looking  downward,  the  County  Bridge,  be- 
low the  island,  stretches  across  the  stream ; the 
railroad,  grinding  southwardly  from  the  bridge 
jutt  beyond,  enters  the  town  at  the  foot  of  the 
uoantaln.  Looking  upward,  or  northwardly, 
*he  bridge  of  the  railroad  is  very  near  to  us, 
ri-uie  beyond,  the  very  pleasant  town  of  Blooms- 
Jtttg  » in  sight.  Farther  on  lire  gracefully- 
.loping  hills,  dotted  with  farms,  while  the.  great 
Sorth  Mountain,  dim  from  distance,  closes  the 
•ceae. 

Leaving  Catawissa,  distant  three  miles  the 
own  of  Rupert  is  located,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ootawi and  the  Lackawanna  «nd  Bloom sburg 
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water,  conveyed  fVpm  a stream  upon  the  mount-  j»any,  amt  so  each  and  every,  of  the  owners  gets- 
am  hook  of  the thorough.  The  railroad  running  hi*  own. 

to  Elm jrn  hero  terminate,  raid  from-  rim  smvurai  The  ?aw»9g  of  hiroUje  into  various  shapes  01 
railroads;  the  iaduxof  strangers-  at  mum  it;  quite  $!*^  H a very ' fntetesting  to  the  novice, 

large;  In  .th*  summer ’season  fbfcrii  tt<> udd  Lif  >it\ d auiny  fnmr£ my  weiheinploycd  in  study* 
;mt?re  ^ligbtfid  ox  healthful  mart  selected  than  ; mg  tfc  variria^  iq/emrions  of  the  improved  ma- 
th is  very  town  of  Williamsport.  thuwrty  at  WHUams^rt  mirodttectl  into  this 

of  ohiaimug  the  dailkss  of  i bo  Sties/  with  eajft  bmneh  of  mechanics. 

of  tfgh&s. .it  jybcuUhf  jy  dfisiraWcr;  f TKo  lumber;  whmf  sawed,  h?  forwarded  by  rail- 
while  the  mountain  streamy  on  the  line  of  iho  road  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  aqd  the  various 
Clurawi.^a  B»ilw)hi1t;A'od.--:^cit-  ?rpOii  the  Elmira  stations  along  .the-  line  of  the  *e  re  ml  roods  lead- 
j*md,  near  to  the  lo&ny  stfbrU  the  most  *utufm>  tug  to  the  cities.  Also,  by  means  of  emlai  trails- 
toiy  gratiiic^icm  tq  the  ipMowe#*  of  J4onh  \Vul-  j^rth«0Tj/lhr^  quantities -go  forward  during  the  ; . 
ton;  : st.visOQ  of  auviganon.  The  capita)  iniesTed  in 

The  vast  lumbering.  >nte-ri^#;  centering  ar  rhi*  the  lumber  nulling  business  is  very  heavy,,  and 
point  .afford,  to  terga  mimbets  of  teartohire  tlm  results  have  Wu  in  u great.  degTee 

men  io  the  various  f^i[»ac:dies  of  sawyers,  iOigif*-  aud^fetisry  to  the  pu rties  conccmed. 
iuie.vt,  erui.-d  buy  true*?,  jr^&tocn,  etc.  The  mills  Thus  the.  c.oal-iidniug  at  the  lower  portion  of 
ihem-ioh-cr.  are  in  their  lino,  and  the  Cutitwissn  Road,  and  the  lumber  milling  ni 

will  vr&l  vudh;; ; * Tferlargc  number  of  the  npp<yf  port  low  of  it,  a fford  4 world  of  pleas- 

to  carry  on  the  btisi-  me  and  inforirmrion  when  coupled  with  the  very 
tides,  on  tha  ^cble  .0{«>rx.wiuvii  it  is  aoniittcttfl'in  gmntl  views  in  ii attire  with  which  the  route 
IrJi.is  immv.dmTO  rkonuv,  render*  a systematic  abound#.  .The  various  approaches  to  the  Ctlfca?: 
protection  of  the  various  interests  a mailer  of  wtssa  Railroad '.are  in  tbemsdhvs  very  into resting 
ifUQtytftify.  . ami  plemant  rido*;*  and  leaving  .New  York,  av  ; 

The  manner  of  hleutifysng  llu:  Jogs  of  the  yev-  PhiladetphiH,  or  It  a)  timbre,  llie  mount, an  >cvi»ery 
oral  jwrties  engaged to  sawing  itnrd'cr ^w'^iEriiiVUy--..  ;’/!*’ than  jtevqjrv  hours  from  eiriuo 
The  name,  or  pi*)  vale  ruark,  of  the  parties  own-  pea m— rendering  if  quite  possible  to  view  the 
mg  the  logs  is  hnutdo.i  by  u heavy  blow  from  y a whole,  in  one  day,  and  wmmr-  rim  next.  T|m 
iron  marker  mus  the  log*  at  the  paint  where  routes  from  .fc York  &rfe.  by  the  New  Jersey 
. they  asrt  fti^t  thrown  into  tho  nv<$fr-'*wuy  ttys  in' , Uailruml  to  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  thence 

the  wild  woods  of  the  interior  There  are  or-  by  ihe  Lehigh  Valley  and  Qiwjuake  Valley  rail- 
ganisfitihns,  entitled  “ Itora  CmnpftXil^?  who  mads  :to  Qwujuftke • J unction .;  or  by  the  same  to 
hifi-u  the  mean*  provided,  at  tha  rawing; . E^-ton,  by  the  Ea*i  TfynnsyJvnnm  Ruilrnad  to 

points,  along  the  river  tu  the  way  oflotig  booms,  Reading,.  Penns  viva  nia,  tbcnce  trt  Port  Clinton. 
ifrter-pi,  ehttined  together  at  their  and  thus  Or  by  tJio  New  t^fk  and'  Erie  Railnmd  to  E J- 
-ttritng  across  the  river  at  iiticfvois  U)  imernipt  mira.  Chemuag  Cotinty,  New  York,  thimce  r tb 
the  parage  of  the  logs,  The  lop^  ^m^d  at  any  Winmi>i>port  liaHrt  ^d  tp  Wilijtnnifqsyri.  The 
.given  point,  being  secured  mnl  faruenudvriri)^r  in  routes  from  Fib  hide!  phi*  n'rc  U\  v;uy  of  thePhiln- 
the  milldiim  of-in  btah  tq  l^isnce  delphhv  and  Ife  »1  ing  >b  1]  I road  in  Pore  Chptou 

are  let  float:  dowottrj  the  uoict  ?h>oju  direct.  < 
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ter* — in  these  remote  re- 
b rrv*ds  where  only  un  echo 
^ oft |if‘  limn*  of  1 1 Ft j h heunL 
P*Z  No  wordier  imaginative 
9EK\  ancients  peopled  them  with 
<1 i v\  nttios : for  here,  a*  even 
HWfs  ov»e  van  tm)  feel  rbo 
i- presence  of  »♦  God  : und  the 
feeling  chasten *.  and  tfcfme* 
8^-.  the  heart.  H \.<  qot  .ip.  your 
k‘:  wu>\  !•>'.  v.iu, 

fo-';-  • ■ f o •!  M- i , ey*  s -i  *t<1  SM  !•>.  I; 

;.y  * counicmriw*  u found, and 
lift  ykttity  |3€e|^n^  otff  cvers 
«&  iH»m  the  pulpit,  that  one 
MS  truly  (•••  U the  semftrn  re  of 
&•  religion  in  'm  huitmhizitrg 
BS  ft«  • slttOg  •. ill ! (!<  TK  OS. 

Mi  By  the-  t^id-ride,  ntaur 
W the  rain*  tit’  a rude  country 
Hll  meeiii^-hi*ub',  long  nince 
9m  dgstamU  tuny  hr  scon  H fcdl- 
8 ’VVn^  ago  o 

wanderer,  *mec  favored  by 
|9'  ton  i !>•’.  . high  in  the  profit 
MB'  bU?v\  of  the  law,  dk 
ft#  thj|;  f>p»vr,  the  wretched  vic- 
B ! m of  n debasing  vice,  H i 
life  i'Oih\  ;tife  hoi  fie,  and  the 
Hr  tot  lip 

■ wre  found  near  where  bn 

■ now  : 


tk'lk.Vv^oWvr  thw  ^»trRT. 
J’hjW*  hvfc  tipm  \bv  *hiy. 

T.»Vv.  tiW>  rt*%  tf  Mvwj  wy, 
AdU  Pvr  Uh  ihityty  ^cer  ph*y< 
J-’HTM  i.  kilt*  H'ian 


iverfUrtrUiw*  \ 
Ob,  -t kit  ami ; «hou-l<l  evi'?  ta*oft- 


^.•rvoro  t*3>  to  n?3V»or>.  kj*:U, 

^.rfiiVty  tjfcd  mv'.y*  of  h\lM 

T^icb  Dot — ‘t  V^v.t  fotioijji  to  f b»r  “ 

Tualc  not — «ia»,  it  mined  mid 
The  uiinkao  filing  forever  «hun. 
Or  tUou,  O pilgrim*  art  undone! 
In  this  etlent  hon**  of  grace 
Sock  thy  Maker,  face  to  face  ; 

A/k  thy  cna^lenci?,  if  thou  trill, 

I>o*t  thou  good,  ur  dost  thou  ill  * 

Lonely  now  ray  way  I go. 

Lingering:  through  ray  life  of  woe; 

Stranger,  for  the  tost  one  pray, 

And  Ood  will  bl«*e  tb<*o  every  day. 

On  thy  ln^rfb-Htoae  he  will  rting 
CountioBi  Me**ing&  following, 

In  thy  spring  lime,  in  ttiy  age. 

Every  dav  o(  life’s  brM  page; 

In  thy  health,  and  in  thy  stor-\ 

Oruce  and  goolnt^s  evermore  i 


Tire  LONELY  OU  A VK, 

late-like  strain,  sometimes  a vesper  hymn,  some- 
times like  a harji-string  breaking.  When  the 
winds  and  surges  sleep,  in  the  still  hours  of  night, 
I have  often  heard  this  plaintive  amhem ;;  and 
tradition  says  it  is  the  death-chant  of  the  Pusea- 
gonlfts  that  wails  along  the  sea. 

The  Indian  village  stood  on  a picturesque 
bluff,  the  gentle  river,  flowing  through  prairies 
of  verdure,  margined  by  aged  oaks  that  lift  their 
heads  among  the  clouds  and  bathe  their  mossy 
beards  in  the  silver  spray  beneath.  The  coun- 
try spreads  out  into  n continuous  meadow  of 
boundless  extent,  on  ever}’  side  dotted  with  little 
islets  of  palm-like  trees.  At  intervals  a serpen- 
tine line  of  ravine  comeB  sweeping  along,  fringed 
with  dwarf  laurel,  myrtle,  jasmine,  and  other 
parasites,  ami  the  whole  plain  around  is  embroid- 
ered with  flowers  0f  every  hue.  Ah ! it  is  pleas- 
ant to  bivouac:  in  these  solitary  plains,  the  quiet 
stars  smiling  upon  you,  and  the  fragrant  winds 
singing  in  the  trees  around.  There  is  a charm 
in  these  grand  old  woods — in  these  langhing  wa- 


Crossing  the  Chickasawha  River  I took  refuge 
from  the  noonday  sun  in  the  hospitable  dwell- 
ing of  Mr.  R . It  is  perched  on  an  elevated 

bluff.  Far  down  in  a field  below,  on  the  river- 
side, his  servants  had  been  at  work,  and  might 
now  be  seen  winding  up  a zigzag  path  toward 
the  house,  to  get  the  mid-day  meal.  A gronp 
of  tiny  darkeys  were  sitting  tinder  the  tree#  in 
the  yard  awaiting  their  mothers.  Suddenly  ft 

y h 1 * Xyv  / yy  l / Oritmarto' 
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a tost  of  than  to —a  single  ftob  iSutt  ! uoU  atid  tlowo 

bonded  me  for  a moment— <to  tVss  oh  wto  n a killing  gyi t,  toy  ten  Me 
shriek  of  ftgoxij  Cmra  to  wj^tchmi  sap  ther> ! oarp**fc4iiig  sm my  1 a 
Ttoe  jof  to  children  had.  bito  killed  my  face  aud  hand**  ctotot 

itki&l  fnair.  Never,  ah  rierer  ihhii  1 forget  that  tv hid  toted:  iurod  the  jtlami 
of  ipmiwf  and  to  w^iiicgs  of  ttee  b rcfec  away  to  the  let>v.  lu&to  th 
beum*  I have  a*j trg  to  strong  hum  cnishe^|  n£*d-fcrakes,  ami  ^udung to 
to  fohd  mother  swtinaing  over  j hi?  lim  of  hey  the  lofty  trees, 
flrfct'-b^fi : *unl  febtiful,  ju^i  nri$j>.  ' Bxhutjf t«d‘i)y  ,t&£  fHjglfcrt: 

fhh£  mtfj  lifem  a j&tljway  of  :«Q»g  by  gkd  id  Hud 

to  serpent.  ej\>)  away,  itnivjug  for  the  -worthy  fri c grt 

jtyfrkvor*.  In  the  dim  future  only  a .iotig  despair;  Comity.  Ue  ;?.  hmOus  fid 
bm  a^ver  had  I the  toense  gnepiif  lot:  river  Tfouty' 

these  isi«3|kte  slaves.  ;^rll  that  they  had  to  live  ' 


/or  'wu*  wVuj>}^i  up  irn  the  htriefcon  fafna^  timt 
new,  ttU  li&fes,  th<y  pvx^aed  to  their  distracted 

the  seen*  -t#  sorrow,  l oaterod  the 
pto  fott*a*£  that  huaia  ta  {.lie'  town  of  A a* 
y f to  wood?  • *qf*  m.  tire,  'lit*  .read  lies 
iiii  4 high  ridge' wr  backbone,  ami  at  ton  In- 
tWidA  on  each 
are  lateral  ridges  framing 
down  inro  deep  re&Ubmkee 
bfilw  Along  one  of  these 
veitfthrfe,  on  tny  left,  a * 
mighty  voltiin^  of  smoke 
And  flitme  and 

)e<fv«!ti  came  ralUtig. . rapid-  . . . , ' 

Ij  tewaid  mes  Th»>  nml 
itself,  but  rarely  traveled 
jltthis  SKaafini  of  the  lira1, 

•fW-  covered  vct^l  iifch- 
•:s  deep  with  pir,6  straw, 
which  w#$  >tUMt  ill  a btoc. 

Fhevia  *vas  Urenily  “ a five 

! in  my*  i>s.shmg  for-  < 

'<rani,  I rhesmr  :o  drive  J 

dOTni  ft.'ri(la:e  fio  my  right 
aoiil  the  road  should  bf 
clearvii,  but  <bo  %nies,, 

.^c/pt  by  rite  ^-hfrliiur  \ . * 

mtiAs  hnd  : % this . tinh*.- 
htjifJPt  oat  t&are,  aud  came  • 

^nr^ti^.iiato  th^.^  hf%^. 

jhst-!>hhihd  hie:5'  l had  no 

cbblw  to  m mo  for  it  '']j$8oi 

Ttoigh;  in>tmday,  it  'nras  ' 

:U  tihhbk  m midnight.  Tho 


smoke  of  one 
thousand  hcm4  of  eomimF- 
tibles  was*  arouad  me , Ife 
roar  of  the  devouring  fdp- 
ment,  likx5  the  to  mi  n 

trememi^us  ^u/f,  was  ftborft 
me.  TbO  darner  ^ere  pro- 
t railing, | like  tfaa  tongne^ 
of  toa.nnu^trietbt5if  oh  each 
odeof  mfp,  melting  the  var- 
10  wh  iiiy  fmggy  and^ri^ 
ihg  thy  whisker?,^  and.  ever 
and  anon,  llieerashof  rt  hill* 
mg  p)  tie,  npwtHed  by  the 
drt^  HWted  roM  disi'jiarg. 
iue  miha  tokens 
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Plummer  6000  won  her 
^ heart.  He  picked  up  the 

■:  little  wee  one,  just  then 
raddling  about,  placed  it 
across  his  lap,  turned  up  its 
? little  petticoats,  and  began 
to  search  for  red  buys! 

'■  Next  morning  Cage  stole 
f | out  before  day,  went  to  the 
wood-pile,  cut  a turn  of 
wood,  determined  to  win 
the  “old  lady's”  favor  In 
r|  uuikinghcr  lire,  while  Plum- 

mer,  as  he  fancied,  lay  snor- 
ing  in  bed.  While  toiling 
' : : up  the  hill  with  his  load, 

mUm  w^at  was  W£  astonishment 
j to  see  the  old  *un  milking 
HHH  her  cow,  and  Plummer 
^WlSSHP  bolding  off  the  caff  by  the 
On'// 

A day  or  two  after  this, 
•'  said  Squire  B.,  Cage  made 

■ W^'liwW'  a l*P-t0P  speech  at  Greene 
Court  House.  It  was  hard 
ro  heat,  and  Plummer  knew 
it.  So  wit*. >u  he  got  tip  he 
Ji  said:  “ Follow -citizens,  I 

would  answer  the  gentle- 
Il||8|t''ip4  man's  argument  if  there 
was  an-v  arKluncnt  *0  au- 
>wer.  It  reminds  me  of  an 
honest  collple  down  in  ray 
ffiS&K  iiKISfSHHI  ‘ourity  who  lire  troubled 
a ver>  small  specimen 
of  a me*  ail 

night.  The  husband,  much 
WM^  tormented,  com}>laincd  that 
he  could  not  get  a moment*? 
sleep.  “ Spank  it,  then/’ 
; : buys  the  wife.  He  fumbled 

about,  but  the  child  contin- 
ued to  cry-  41  Well,  why 
don’t  you  spank  it?"  says 
she,  **  Because, " said  he,  *'/ 
can't  jind  any  thing  to  spank!" 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  sav  that  Cage  “in- 
continently caved  in/1  and  refused  to  travel  any 
farther  with  the  Yankee  wagon-boy. 

* ‘ Plummer  was  hard  pressed  sometime  after 
this,  being  charged  with  sundry  matters  affect- 
ing his  integrity.  He  deliberately  sat  down  and 
wrote  an  account  of  his  visit  to  my  house,  charg- 
ing that  he  had  attempted  to  swindle  me,  had 
behaved  with  gross  indecorum  to  my  family, 
and  had  been  kicked  out  of  door*-  This  he  con- 
trived to  have  published,  and  it  weot  the  round 
of  the  papers,  creating  great  excitement.  He 
called  on  me  for  my  certificate,  which,  of  course, 
was  promptly  given,  for  I was  surprised  and  in- 
dignant at  such  a slander.  The  miction  was 
tremendous ; and  after  this  nobody  in  this  sec- 
tion would  believe  any  thing  against  Plummer. ’* 
When  the  Hon.  Powhatan  Ellis,  a very  fin- 
ished gentleman,  was  traveling  through  this  dis- 
trict electioneering  for  some  office,  he  lost  Ids 


tub  wool*  oat  vuul 


their  concerts  with  voice  and  violins  are  really 
enchanting.  Excited  and  nervous  after  the  fiery 
ordeal  I had  passed,  they  soothed  my  soul  with 
melody,  and  my  slumbers  with  charming  dreams. 
Long  after  the  witching  hour  of  night,  in  the 
delicious  delirium  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
the  tinkle  of  the  guitar  and  a sweet  voice,  softer 
than  a sigh,  mingled  with  the  lullaby  of  the 
winds  in  the  tops  of  the  aged  pines. 

Their  names  are  in  harmony  with  their  mu- 
sic. What  can  be  more  melodious  than  Eliza- 
beth Amanda,  Priscilla  Brnnetta,  Louvena  An- 
neta,  Martha  Miranda,  Zelphi  Emmeline,  and 
Sophronie  Angelina  ? 

This  house  has  been  a favorite  stopping-place 
for  candidates  for  many  years,  and  Brceland  is 
pretty  well  posted  up  with  anecdotes. 

When  Harry  Cage  and  Franklin  E.  Plummer 
were  canvassing  for  Congress  they  came  here 
together,  and  Cage  began  to  joke  and  sport  with 
the  children,  much  to  the  mother’s  delight.  But 
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portmanteau  in  attempting  to  ford  a creek. 
Plummer  immediately  advertised  its  contents: 
“6  raffled  shirts,  6 cambric  handkerchiefs,  I 
hair-brush,  1 tooth-brush,  1 nail-brush,  1 pair 
curling  tongs,  2 sticks  pomatum.  1 box  pearl- 
powder,  1 bottle  Cologne,  1 do.  rose-water,  4 
pairs  silk  stockings,  and  2 pairs  kid  gloves.” 
This  defeated  the  Judge.  He  was  set  down  as 
a born  aristocrat  and  “ swelled  head.” 

Plummer  was  a poor  young  lawyer,  boarding, 
or  loafing,  at  a tavern  in  Westville,  when  he  an- 
nounced himself  for  Congress.  He  hadn’t  a sin- 
gle “ red”  in  his  pocket.  He  opened  the  canvass 
in  Benton,  put  up  at  the  best  hotel,  dined  a doz- 
en friends  every  day,  and  opened  a veiy  liberal 
account  at  the  bar.  On  the  third  day,  when 
about  to  depart,  he  cried  out  to  the  crowd,  “Gen- 
tlemen, I wish  to  make  ray  public  acknowledg- 
ments to  our  generous  landlord.  He  has  treated 
me  like  a prince;  he  has  feasted  my  friends; 
his  tipple  has  run  freely.  Sir,”  said  he,  turning 
to  the  landlord,  “if  you  ever  come  to  my  town 
don’t  go  to  a hotel : put  up  with  me ; I shall  be 
proud  to  reciprocate  your  hospitality!”  With 
these  words  he  vaulted  on  his  horse,  and  was 
out  of  sight  before  the  astonished  Boniface  could 
“ say  turkey”  about  his  bill. 

While  sojourning  at  this  pleasant  retreat  it 
was  agreed,  one  day,  that  we  should  go  out  on 
a deer-drive.  I was  wrapping  up  a lunch  to  put 
in  my  pocket,  and  said  to  my  boy  Tom,  “ Well, 
Tom,  how  about  this  butter?  I can’t  put  it  in 
my  pocket.”  “No,  massa,”  said  Tom,  “him 
run  away.  But  you  kin  eat  him  'fore  you  go  /” 

On  a deer-drive  in  the  South  one  man  follows 
the  hounds  in  the  thickets  or  reed  brakes  where 
the  herds  usually  feed,  while  three  or  four  others 
take  their  stands  at  various  points  which  they 
are  expected  to  cross  in  their  flight.  The  dogs 
soon  broke  cover;  a noble  doe  came  bounding 
by  me.  I fired  and  missed ; but  passira  on,  the 
Squire,  who  is  a noted  shot,  brought  down. 
The  outcries  of  the  huntsman  soon  called  us 
down  to  the  brake,  and  there  we  saw  a most  ex- 
traordinary spectacle.  Two  bucks  of  the  larg- 
est size  in  deadly  combat,  their  branching  ant- 
lers so  interlocked  that  neither  could  use  them 
against  the  other.  The  ground  was  torn  up  all 
around;  their  sides  were  dripping  blood;  and 
they  had  evidently  fought  long  before  this  sin- 
gular union  of  their  weapons  terminated  the 
combat.  Their  furious  struggles  at  our  approach 
only  united  them  more  closely ; and  thus  they 
would  have  perished.  The  hunters  shot  them, 
and  informed  me  that  they  had  often  found  the 
skeletons  of  bucks  that  had  thus  died,  their  horns 
so  locked  that  no  ingenuity  could  undo  them. 

The  buck  is  a timid  animal  until  wounded. 
He  then  stands  at  bay,  and  is  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach. He  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  rattle- 
snake. When  he  perceives  one,  he  walks  around 
it  until  it  throws  itself  into  a coil,  and  then  the 
buck  vaults  into  the  air  and  comes  down  upon 
it  with  his  pointed  hoofs.  Not  content  with  kill- 
ing it,  he  stamps  it  into  shreds.  Those  noxious 
reptiles  always  multiply  as  the  deer  diminish. 
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Speaking  of  rattlesnakes,  my  friend  Colonel 
Wilkins,  of  Green  Court  House,  tells  me  that 
he  was  once  rolling  logs  in  a piece  of  new  ground 
on  the  Bigbee  River,  near  Bladen  Springs,  when 
one  of  his  men  cried  out,  “Here’s  a rattle- 
snake!” Presently  another  sung  out;  and  all 
round  the  “ clearing”  they  kept  up  the  cry,  until 
the  Colonel,  quite  angry,  cried  out,  “ Let  the 
logs  alone , and  all  of  you  go  to  snaking /”  They 
piled  up  fifty-three  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

I once  went  to  purchase  a country  seat  on  the 
bayou  of  St.  John,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Or- 
leans, belonging  to  Mr.  Michel,  who  had  gone 
to  France.  It  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Creecy,  an 
old  Vicksburg  editor.  Strolling  into  the  gar- 
den, I was  about  to  step  toward  an  orange  hedge 
to  gather  a few  leaves,  when  he  said  “ Look  out 
for  Bnakes !”  “ What,”  said  I,  “have  you  snakes 
here?” 

“Walk  this  way,”  said  Creecy.  He  led  me 
to  a point  where  three  or  four  ditches,  commu- 
nicating with  the  bayou  and  with  the  swamp, 
intersected,  and  I counted  a dozen  dead  mocca- 
sins lying  about,  and  some  twenty  navigating 
the  different  ditches.  “ This  is  our  only  game,” 
said  he.  “I  shoot  moccasins  every  afternoon !” 

Mr.  Michel  lost  an  excellent  purchaser  for 
his  place,  and  my  brother  editor  held  on  until 
the  snakes  fairly  run  him  out  of  the  house. 

There  was  once  a man  by  the  name  of  Gal- 
lendee  living  in  Hancock  county,  who  was,  per- 
haps, rather  unjustly  suspected  of  hog  stealing. 

He  came  running  in  from  the  woods  one  day 
shouting  murder,  the  shirt  fairly  whipped  off  his 
back.  He  assured  me  it  had  been  done  by  a 
coach-whip  snake  that  had  wrapped  itself  round 
his  leg  and  thrashed  him  over  the  shoulders; 
but  uncharitable  people  suspected  it  had  been 
done  by  Judge  Lynch ! 

The  same  man  went  to  the  late  Judge  Daniel 
to  complain  of  these  accusations,  and  to  ask  his 
advice.  “Well,”  said  the  Judge,  “I  will  tell 
you  what  to  do.  If  you  feel  innocent,  face  these 
charges  like  a man.  But  if  you  are  guilty,  get 
into  Louisiana  as  soon  as  you  can.”  That  even- 
ing his  client  crossed  Pearl  River,  and  became  a 
citizen  of  our  sister  State. 

Having  recruited  at  this  pleasant  anchorage, 

I bid  adieu  to  my  friend  Breeland,  and  set  out 
for  the  village  of  Augusta,  bowling  merrily  along 
in  my  blood-red  buggy.  The  road  is  beautiful, 
roofed  over  with  trees  and  tendrils,  and  the  air 
fragrant  with  the  breath  of  flowers.  There  was, 
however,  one  drawback  to  my  comfort — myriads 
of  flies  of  every  species,  that  swarmed  around 
and  ravenously  cupped  the  blood  from  my  horse. 

It  was  what  is  appropriately  termed  here  “fly 
time” — that  is  to  say,  the  period  when  this  nu- 
merous family  of  scourges  have  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  neither  man  nor  beast  can  sojourn  in 
the  woods  without  much  suffering.  Now  the 
deer  plunge  into  deep  pools  and  lakes,  leaving 
only  their  heads  exposed,  and  browse  only  dur- 
ing a portion  of  the  night  while  these  insects 
sleep.  The  cattle  from  a thousand  hills  seek 
the  abodes  of  man,  and  huddle  around  some 
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smoking  pine  or  in  some  open  field  to  escape 
their  tormentors. 

On  a sudden  curve  of  the  road  I found  myself 
near  one  of  these  “stamping  grounds,”  and  a 
simultaneous  roar  from  five  hundred  infuriated 
animals  gave  notice  of  my  danger.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Spanish  matadores  provoke  the 
wounded  bulls  in  the  arena  by  flaunting  the  mo- 
lei  a or  blood-red  flog  in  their  faces.  It  was  the 
vermilion  of  my  buggy  that  excited  this  bellow- 
ing herd.  They  snuffed  the  air,  planted  their 
heads  near  the  ground,  tore  it  up  with  their 
hoofs  and  horns,  and  glared  at  me  with  savage 
eyes.  The  fierce  phalanx  blocked  the  road,  and 
it  was  the  “ better  part  of  valor”  to  retreat.  The 
instant  I wheeled  the  pursuit  commenced.  A 
cloud  of  dust  enveloped  them,  and  the  trampling 
of  their  feet  was  like  the  roll  of  thunder.  My 
horse  dashed  forward  frantic  with  terror,  and 
on  they  plunged  on  every  side,  crushing  down 
the  brush-wood  in  their  course,  goring  and  tum- 
bling over  each  other,  filling  the  forest  with  their 
dreadful  cries,  and  gathering  nearer  and  nearer 
in  the  fearful  chase.  The  struggle  now  became 
desperate.  In  five  minutes  we  should  have  been 
overturned  and  trampled  to  death ; but  at  this 
juncture  Tom  threw  out  my  overcoat,  and  with 
an  awful  clamor  they  paused  to  fight  over  it,  and 
to  tear  it  into  shreds.  Driving  at  full  speed,  I 
directed  Tom  to  toss  out  the  cushion.  The  in- 
furiated devils  trampled  it  into  atoms,  and  came 
charging  on,  their  horns  clashing  against  the 
buggy,  and  ripping  up  the  ribs  of  my  horse.  At 
this  fearful  moment  we  were  providentially  saved. 
A huge  oak,  with  a forked  top,  had  fallen  by  the 
wayside,  and  into  this  I plunged  my  horse  breast- 
high,  and  he  was  safe,  the  back  of  the  buggy  be- 
ing then  the  only  assailable  point.  At  this  the 
whole  column  made  a dash,  but  I met  the  fore- 
most with  six  discharges  from  my  revolver ; two 
bodies  of  Cognac  were  shivered  on  their  fore- 
heads; next  a cold  turkey;  aud,  finally,  a bot- 
tle of  Scotch  snuff — the  last  shot  in  the  locker ! 
This  did  the  business.  Such  a sneezing  and 
bellowing  was  never  heard  before ; and  the  one 
that  got  the  most  of  it  put  out  with  the  whole 
troop  at  his  heels,  circling  round,  scenting  the 
blood  of  the  wounded,  and  shaking  the  earth 
with  their  thundering  tramp. 

I was  now  fairly  in  for  it,  and  made  up  my 
mind  to  remain  until  night,  when  I knew  they 
would  disperse.  I was  relieved,  however,  by 
the  approach  of  some  cattle-drivers,  who,  gal- 
loping up  on  shaggy  but  muscular  horses,  with 
whips  twenty  feet  long,  which  they  manage  with 
surprising  dexterity,  soon  drove  the  belligerent 
herd  to  their  cow-pens,  for  the  purpose  of  mark- 
ing and  branding.  This  is  done  every  year  in 
“fly  time.”  The  cattle  ranging  over  an  area 
of  thirty  square  miles  are  now  easily  collected, 
driven  to  a common  pen  or  pound,  when  the  re- 
spective owners  put  their  mark  and  brand  on  the 
increase  of  the  season.  Thus  this  Egyptian 
plague  is  turned  to  a useful  purpose. 

I was  now  approaching  the  ancient  village  of 
Augusta,  once  the  stamping-ground  of  the  fa- 


mous Coon  Morris.  Being  advised  to  take  a 
near  cut  when  within  three  miles,  I turned  to 
the  right  and  drove  ahead  through  leafy  by- 
paths and  across  deserted  fields  grown  over  with 
stunted  pines.  For  three  hours  I drove  about, 
describing  three  segments  of  a circle,  and  finally 
got  back  to  the  poin  1 1 started  from.  [ Nota  bene : 
Let  ail  travelers  stick  to  the  beaten  road,  for  in 
this  country  one  may  travel  twenty  miles  w ithout 
meeting  a traveler  or  a finger-board.]  The  coun- 
try through  which  I passed  was  poor,  the  popula- 
tion sparse,  and  no  indications  of  the  proximity  of 
a town  that  I had  heard  of  for  twenty-five  years. 
I drove  on,  however,  expectation  on  tip-toe,  the 
sun  pouring  down  vertically,  and  my  flagging 
steed  sinking  above  his  fetlocks  in  the  sand, 
when,  lo!  the  ancient  village  stood  before  me — 
an  extensive  parallelogram,  garnished  round 
with  twelve  or  fifteen  crumbling  tenements,  the 
wrecks  of  by-gone  years ! Not  a tree  stood  in 
the  gaping  square  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon ; the 
grass  was  all  withered  up ; the  burning  sun  fell 
on  the  white  and  barren  sand  as  on  a huge  mir- 
ror, and  was  reflected  back  until  your  cheeks 
scorched  and  your  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Even 
of  these  dilapidated  houses  several  were  unoccu- 
pied, and  we  drove  round  two-thirds  of  the  square 
before  we  could  find  a human  being  to  direct  us 
to  the  tavern.  It  was  a log-cabin,  with  one 
room,  a deal  table,  some  benches  and  cots,  and 
a back  shed  for  kitchen.  Stable  there  was  none, 
nor  bar,  nor  servant,  nor  landlord  visible.  I 
turned  my  horse  on  the  public  square  and  took 
peaceable  possession  of  the  establishment.  No- 
body was  to  be  seen.  I was  hungry  and  fa- 
tigued. The  idea  of  a town  once  famous,  and 
its  hundred-and-one  little  comforts  for  the  trav- 
eler, had  buoyed  me  up  during  the  morning 
drive,  and  fancy  had  diagramed  something  very 
different  from  what  I was  then  realizing.  In  a 
few  hours,  however,  the  bachelor  landlord  came 
in.  Mlcxpecting  company  he  had  gone  out  on 
a forajptig  expedition.  He  feasted  us  on  deli- 
cious venison,  and,  being  a Virginian,  soon  con- 
cocted an  ample  julep.  The  mint  grew  near  the 
grave  of  a jolly  lawyer,  a son  of  the  44  Old  Do- 
minion,” who  died  there  a few  years  before.  No 
man  can  live  in  such  a place  without  losing  his 
energies.  The  mind  stagnates,  and  in  six  months 
one  would  go  completely  asleep.  I never  saw 
such  a picture  of  desolation.  All  was  silence 
and  solitude.  In  reply  to  my  inquiry,  my  old 
friend,  Colonel  Mixon,  said  that  times  were  dull ; 
there  was  a little  activity  in  one  line  only;  and 
hobbling  off  ho  soon  returned  with  a pair  of 
babies  in  his  arms  — twin  gems,  plump,  blue- 
eyed,  rosy-cheeked,  hanging  around  his  neck  like 
flowers  on  the  stump  of  a storm-battered  oak. 
Counselor  Barrett,  who  seemed  thoroughly  post- 
ed in  this  branch  of  statistics,  informed  me  that, 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  thirteen  matrons 
of  that  vicinity  had  produced  doublets!  The 
Colonel  said  that  any  disconsolate  pair  who 
would  board  with  him  six  months,  and  drink 
from  a peculiar  spring  on  the  premises,  without 
having  their  expectations  realized,  should  have 
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fmrWfln  *4ueh  to- 
quires  six  toon th*v  residence 
in  the  rountj  ntsd  ttvelre 
in  the  State. . Th vy  were 
anxious  to  vote,  and  pet  tip 
t n petition  to  the  .E3ot> hi  of 
* Police,  (which  has  the  eu- 
y peryiston  of  election?)  to 

A dt.ypwxc  u'ttlt  the 

1 N ■ . ' 'fjouH  pfiht  Const  :tvti»u." 

■j  A •'*  tiid  ih<*  PounVouinplv 
lytiii  fcbe  petition  ?" 

" I cant  exnetly  a«y,? 
514 ui  ilui-  Counselor  ; ilhat 
1 d#  Cuy  «?/.  l olttf.  I presume 
Itv//  the  order  war  duly  made* 
The  best  of  the  joke,  was, 

tha  Governor  $imtd ifc  ]k* 
tilion  fij 

Br?  • Krxt  day  the  Oomr*e|or 
Ip|T  ; aecoiripiimeii  me  t\  Few  miles 
|*^ln  on  my  way.  Shawiug  rqe 
K*;4  a rmd  run  ping  dojvh  toy 
mm  i ward  t lie  wamp,  he  in- 
fj|.T  qvired  if  I know  how  that 
M road  oatne  f6  ho  made.  On 
rop)y iitg  t hat  1 di d no i y he 
so  id  : * Sorim  years  ago  l 
g^-’s-  wnii  down  in  tlmt  swamp 
"Mx  ‘ with  semie  tclbws  after 
'*rfy  wridjimpi 

tm  che  e-dg^  of  it  lloUoofng 

nn  f’fm  tu.liriii'k  hivir.m 


-o.iv  * uhconse\mT8  from  terror,  I 

nrvolunjanjr  seized lus  tad, 

noise,  appeared  a!  the  other  door  rot  her  ?/>  dfafta- .!  nnd  stuck  my  heels  under  his  Mmnldcts.  At 
hike.  *•  Jo-men  f V'  cried  the  ‘wmi*  and  corked  ; every  stride  he  rook  my  *.p mv  goaded  him  on. 
his  rifle.  Mr. . Walfcef  threw  it  up,  find  Man,  Thus  he. run  fom*  three  mHcMfthongb  the  brnsh- 
mqiiing  forward,  seized  him  by  the.  hand,  ex-  wood,  making  ft  dmn  Kweep  fik  lie  went,  hut 
claiming,  M Hit:  it  »*  only  * frill?*  no  indfe-  Anally  Tdf  cxhjsuud^I,  viVn  J dispatched  the 
cretion ; I nth  a man  of  honor,  knapqbb?  6f  i$*  nu  muter  vtifb  Sny  rl^^Anifk  The  road  is  muv 
j bring  steeping  Sky  I throw  my.  »?«$  for  hunting  timfeer  fri^ihl^nf  River  swamp, 

self  on  your  geW’C^Uy.  I *ee  that  you  belong  and  i*  nUltti  IWrreir.  trails 
to  the  tmu muhie  ir;ii«ri  udy  of  )Vne  and  acee]ite.d  The  tvwtkry  thr^ugli  which  I aid  joarneying. 
fjna&drts,  yon  ri'jht,  hernd  of  i$vgpiiw*3y  settled,  and  is ..pxAy  adapted  to 

fCh'mhij>  ^ T.tie  niftu  wr^  ov^'Twhelrued  Avith  ing,  fcta  mVrfat'C  undulate?  like  the  ml?  of  the 
this  vnl ability,  At  the  nofi^tr  of  hf^  *S5entt»  and  hill  am!  valley  are  covered  with  lux- 

ipg  m'r^tgKen  :f&£\  A ft\u$n% . ' 8»  aerompanml  grafts  shd  with  flowers  of  every  .hue. 

rise  party  ever  •the  county,  but  tin  ally  tnied  the  .Herds  of  cattle  stand  in  the  plushy  hrr.nks.  Red 
Vt&wltedtit  Uekf5i?;,iK»AUi«?»'  -WtUker  would  persinr  • troop’  uhnrg  the  glades  j wild  turkeys  run 
it/  ntnning  MlFuirea  was  the  jnnp^r  nmu  before,  you  along  vonr  rv/ud.  and  tin*  pimtidirf 
■$jt  the  pfat^  j J risui  (^pm  evwy  thiflkt***  l^uifor^hcsc 

* l Wtt*  itt  ’ Old  Comtfidor  Ruwtt, '[  hide  would  be  painful.  ^eMlernom«  are  f>tu^ 

i*  when  GoV><rtt6r— \ wfm  was  a fe^i  twenty  miles  opart  ? ih«  ^heeidng  mn^pwnst  <iiuf 

r<M>iecrion,  there  ^'iJcwumfy  hod  heeu  to-  !,po«Aipihc  wnyfarey  ore  rare iy  rnti  with*  The 
renrly  organ uk«:i,>*Td  few  of  people  bad  iwi  : Kpun’t  pii ms  have  n rpectral  asjwet^  and  uw ir 
there  Uuig  wtoK^H  Td»  rpte  under  the  Cdnwtu^  laiig  shadows  fail  sadly  xtpon  the  pmli.  At 
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nightfall,  when  the  flowers  have  faded  away,  no 
fire-flies  gem  the  road;  one  hears  no  tinkling 
bell ; the  robber  owl  skims  lazily  by ; fantastic 
shades  chase  each  other  into  deeper  gloom ; and 
instead  of  “the  watch-dog’s  cheerful  cry,”  the 
“ wolfs  long  howl”  comes  from  the  reed-brakes, 
and  is  echoed  by  its  prowling  mate  on  the  neigh- 
boring hills. 

The  day  was  dark  and  lowering.  For  weeks 
nor  rain  nor  gentle  dews  had  refreshed  the  cal- 
cined earth.  A heavy  cloud  hnng  overhead, 
and  its  pent-np  fnry  burst  upon  the  forest.  The 
few  birds  that  tenant  these  silent  woods  flew 
screaming  to  their  eyries ; some  cattle  dashed 
across  the  hills  for  shelter.  The  whole  wilder- 
ness was  in  motion.  The  pines  Bwayed  their 
lofty  heads,  and  the  winds  shrieked  and  moaned 
among  the  gnarled  and  aged  limbs.  A few  old 
ones  fell  thundering  down,  casting %their  broken 
fragments  around ; and  then  the  hurricane 
rushed  madly  on,  tearing  up  the  largest  trees, 
and  hurling  them  like  javelins  through  the  air. 
The  sky  was  covered  as  with  a pall ; and  lurid 
flashes,  like  sepulchral  lights,  streamed  hnd 
blazed  athwart  it.  The  earthquake  voice  of  na- 
ture trembled  along  the  ground,  and,  ere  its  run- 
ning echoes  died  away,  came  again,  crash  after 
crash  thundering  forth.  But  at  length,  as  though 
weary  of  the  agony,  it  paused,  and  the  phantom 
clouds  scudded  away.  The  scene  around  was 
appalling!  Hundreds  of  trees  lay  prostrate, 
while,  here  and  there,  others  stood  shivered  by 
the  bolt  of  heaven  and  smoking  with  its  fires. 
God  preserve  me  from  another  ride  through 
these  giant  pines  in  such  a tempest ! 
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AT  twenty  years  old  Madeleine  Schaeffer 
found  herself  three  against  Fate,  as  Des- 
cartes against  the  murderous  sailors:  God,  I, 
and  my  sword — the  last  a weapon  whose  fine 
edge  the  dull  armor  of  her  opponent  had  already 
partly  turned.  In  other  parlance,  she  had  not 
a friend  in  the  world,  and  had  forgotten  how  to 
make  one.  Born  in  the  faith  that  the  race  of 
Schaeffer  crowned  humanity,  and  that,  owing  to 
their  rare  condescension,  the  rest  of  creation 
shared  sunlight  and  starlight,  dew  and  rain,  it 
was  a stern  teacher  that  wrought  a new  creed. 
In  her  native  village  her  father  ruled  supreme, 
and  art  and  wealth  had  done  their  best  to  make 
his  daughter  worthy  of  her  blood ; culture  and 
accomplishment  could  hardly  go  further.  When 
at  length  he  looked  upon  his  work,  and  saw  that 
it  was  good,  there  came  a great  gap  into  his  life 
— he  had  met  with  fulfillment.  It  was  then  that 
a malevolent  deity  whispered  at  his  ear.  His 
daughter’s  fortune— was  it  at  all  equal  to  what 
such  a creature  had  the  right  to  demand? 
Were  there  not  flocks  of  golden  fleece  rambling 
about  the  earth,  whose  rightful  shepherds  were 
Schaeffers?  And  so  the  simple  old  country- 
born-and-bred  aristocrat  plunged  into  the  vor- 
tex of  speculation.  An  excellent  nut  for  Wall 


Street  to  crack,  and  they  found  the  meat  sweet! 
One  day  he  came  home  to  Madeleine  with  Ruin 
as  plainly  lettered  on  his  face  as  Dante’s  Omo. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  stay  and  front  the 
vassals  of  his  little  burgh,  and  so  they  fled  before 
the  sheriff  to  the  city ; and  there,  after  two  years 
of  hard  struggle  and  much  want,  the  old  man 
died.  What  little  remained  in  the  purse  Made- 
leine spent  in  conveying  the  dear  form  to  its 
rest — that  last  in  the  long  row  of  ancestral 
graves  whose  sunken  stones,  wreathed  with  wild- 
bricr  vines  and  wrought  with  lichens,  Blanted 
and  crumbled  before  the  sun  and  wind  of  two 
centuries.  Then  the  coach  deposited  her  at  the 
station  once  more  just  as  the  great,  panting  train 
came  in.  Her  foot  was  on  the  step  before 
thought  struck  her,  and  she  paused  to  ask  her- 
self what  was  to  be  sought  in  the  city — what  but 
blanker  ruin  faced  her  in  those  swarming  lane6  ? 
Madeleine  drew  her  shawl  about  her  and  moved 
away.  As  well  die  here  as  there ; at  least  the 
autumn  leaves  would  drift  and  mound  above  her 
— and  the  train  thundered  by.  She  turned  un- 
der the  late,  dull  sky,  and  once  more  mechan- 
ically sought  her  father’s  grave.  But  she  did 
not  enter  the  inclosure,  only  sat  on  the  low 
gate-stone,  like  a sad  sphinx  to  question  the 
passers-by,  while  twilight  hastened  up  to  wrap 
her  in  its  shadows. 

“ ‘ He  that  overcometh,  the  same  shall  be 
clothed  in  white  raiment,*  ” she  sighed  through 
the  stillness. 

“ ‘Because  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my 
patience,  I also  will  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of 
temptation,  ’ ” said  another  voice. 

Madeleine  started ; she  did  not  know  that  she 
had  spoken;  and  looking  up  through  the  gray 
dampness  she  saw  the  old  clergyman  standing 
above  her.  He  took  her  home  with  him,  and 
had  her  put  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  and  allowed  her 
the  refuge  of  torpor  and  grief.  A friend  of  his 
knew  of  some  gay  Southern  travelers  who,  at 
the  North  in  the  summer,  had  desired  a govern- 
ess. A letter  came  and  went  with  its  swift  white 
wings,  and  Madeleine  was  checked  and  ticketed 
on  her  way  to  the  Carolinian  coast — kindness 
which  the  good,  glad-giving  man  could  ill  af- 
ford since  the  generous  Schaeffer  tithe  had  fail- 
ed him. 

A weary  journey  both  by  nights  and  days — 
clattering  over  leagues  of  pine  barrens — coach- 
ing through  everglades  that  were  sloughs  of  de- 
spond— skirting  luxury,  unthrift,  and  squalor — 
at  length  they  plunged  into  an  almost  unbroken 
forest,  hung  with  long  veils  of  bleached  moss, 
and  Madeleine  found  herself  the  solitary  female 
on  the  deck  of  a crazy  little  steamer  bound  down 
river.  She  drew  her  veil  over  her  face,  and  sat 
apart  on  the  deck,  for  there  remained  no  great 
distance  before  her.  Approaching  it,  her  future, 
that  she  had  kept  resolutely  out  of  mind,  now 
rose  and  refused  to  be  dwarfed.  It  was  an  ugly 
sight  to  her;  her  sensitive  pride,  her  inborn  hau- 
teur recoiled : yet  it  was  work,  and  to  meet  it 
she  summoned  endurance.  Sitting  there,  she 
watched  the  banks  of  the  narrow  channel  down 
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which  the  steamer  was  shooting — banks  which, 
in  spite  of  the  early  autumn,  were  yet  dense  with 
lofty  greenery,  and  often  gorgeous  in  the  floral 
garniture  of  riotous  vines — still  wild  and  virgin 
as  when  the  river  first  burst  its  way  between 
them.  Here  the  engines  stopped  for  food ; or 
here  the  bows  were  half  shoved  in  toward  shore, 
and  a long-limbed  young  man,  rifle  in  hand, 
leaped  on  deck ; or  here  there  was  fretting  delay 
over  piles  of  waiting  cotton-bales ; and  here  the 
little  steamer  went  on  her  noisy  way  again.  It 
wa$  all  very  tiresome,  and  Madeleine  turned  to 
discover  the  nationality  of  her  companions — an 
uproarious  set  of  tobacco-feoffs  for  the  most  part. 
In  one  spot  they  threw  the  dice;  in  another, 
bartered  and  discussed  the  merits  of  crops,  hu- 
man and  cotton ; in  a third,  loud  words,  pictur- 
esque gestures,  and  angry  eyes  betrayed  the  po- 
litical quarter  of  that  microcosm.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  this  group,  leaning  on  his  gun,  stood  the 
young  man  who  had  lately  leaped  on  board,  hail- 
ed with  a halloo.  His  shooting-clothes  of  some 
very  coarse  and  thick  stuff — his  heavy  boots — 
the  hat  slouched  over  his  face — these  things  al- 
lowed him  no  exalted  station ; but  there  was  a 
certain  air  in  his  manner  of  wearing  them  that 
said  autocrat  as  distinctly  as  ermined  velvet  and 
jeweled  orders  could  have  done.  Boon  compan- 
ion of  them  every  one,  he  yet  seemed  to  surround 
himself  with  a personal  atmosphere  which  none 
of  these  creatures  could  penetrate;  his  brief  and 
curt  harangue,  received  with  acclamatory  acqui- 
escence, had  been  uttered  like  a ukase.  If,  as 
he  stood  there,  leaning  in  this  lordly  way  upon 
his  gun,  his  cigar,  with  its  faintly-curling  wreath, 
held  carelessly  away  between  downward  fingers 
— if,  standing  so,  he  vouchsafed  a sentence,  it 
was  rather  tossed  at  them  than  spoken ; and  this 
fawning  public  of  his,  like  any  other  spaniel, 
seemed  to  relish  his  thrusts  better  than  another 
mans  caress.  But  since  she  understood  nothing, 
this,  too,  soon  wearied,  and,  in  despite  of  her 
tremor,  she  gladly  greeted  the  sight  of  her  little 
box  thrown  upon  a landing  where  overhanging 
boughs  darkened  the  stream,  and  a plank  flung 
out  on  which  she  was  to  walk  ashore.  The  tall 
young  man  with  the  rifle  preceded,  and,  with  a 
bow,  offered  a hand  to  assist  her — a hand  not 
much  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  him,  and 
gleaming  with  a singular  ring.  Directly  after- 
ward he  disappeared.  Within  a yard  or  two 
Madeleine  now  discovered  an  old  coach  awaiting 
her,  and  the  driver  having,  satisfactorily  to  his 
own  understanding,  decided  upon  her  identity 
in  the  affirmative,  she  was  conducted  at  a fune- 
real pace  toward  her  final  destination.  The 
road  was  a causeway  built  above  the  dykes  of 
broad  rice-fields  that  every  where,  as  far  as  eye 
could  see,  were  green  with  the  rank  malarial 
tinge  of  a new,  rich,  second  springing,  although 
already  stacked  with  the  abundant  harvest.  At 
length  they  entered  under  a broad  avenue  of 
ancient  oaks,  a magnificent  growth,  huge  and 
columnar,  with  vast  arches  and  cathedral  spaces. 
The  pendent  sheets  of  misty  moss — the  wild  and 
brilliant  parasites,  whose  blossoms  fluttered  like 


splendid  wings  in  the  dark  and  polished  leafage 
— the  carpet  of  dazzling  verdure,  sprinkled  with 
shifting  sun  and  shadow  from  its  emerald  under- 
sky, made  a scene  that  filled  Madeleine’s  soul 
with  rest ; and  when,  weary  of  gazing,  she  lean- 
ed back  with  closed  eyes,  the  lofty  murmur 
among  the  waving  boughs  seemed  to  sing  the 
very  strain  of  her  dreams.  She  would  have 
been  content  to  jolt  on  under  this  antiphonal 
vault  forever ; but,  as  nothing  is  eternal,  there 
came  an  end  to  leisure  and  pleasure  in  the  shape 
of  a large  and  irregular  house,  not  in  particular 
repair,  and  singularly  weather-stained,  half  cov- 
ered with  vines,  and  backed  with  a lofty  grove 
of  sycamore  and  cypress,  and  beyond,  a dim  line 
of  sea. 

Mrs.  Ediston  met  her  with  a brood  of  little 
Edistons  clinging  about  her  ^kirts,  and  in  ten 
minutes  Miss  Schaeffer  had  found  her  level  for 
so  long  as  she  should  teach  beneath  that  lintel. 
Weary  at  heart,  she  gladly  availed  herself  of 
permission  to  retire,  and  to  dull  with  sleep  the 
first  edge  of  service. 

It  was  early  on  the  next  morning  when  she 
awoke.  Unpacking  and  arranging  her  slight 
wardrobe,  she  then  made  the  most  elaborate 
toilet  of  her  life.  A glance,  a word,  had  taught 
her  what  to  expect  of  Mrs.  Ediston  : white,  but 
a servant.  The  haughty  Schaeffer  blood  ill  brook- 
ed it.  But  there  is  a pride  far  more  tremendous 
than  any  other — that  of  proud  humility,  and  be- 
hind this  the  girl  intrenched  herself  beyond  reach 
of  all  of  Mrs.  Ediston’s  arrows.  From  her  few 
dresses,  once  rich,  now  turned  and  pieced,  she 
chose  the  plainest,  and  bound  her  throat  and 
wrists  with  a narrow  linen.  But  first,  all  those 
drooping  veils  of  darkest  hair  that  yesterday  hung 
their  ever-changing  shadows  about  her  face,  that 
waving  and  waving  below  the  soft,  round  chin, 
had  at  length  broken  into  globy  masses  of  curl, 
she  combed  out  and  brushed  straight  along  the 
brow,  to  be  coiled  behind  in  one  heavy  knot. 
It  is  true  there  was  thus  left  exposed  an  ear  deli- 
cate and  pink  as  any  faintly-tinged  w horl,  and 
an  outline  fine  and  soft  enough  for  a Madonna ; 
yet  one  scarcely  notices  such  things  in  a depend- 
ent. Moreover  want,  and  care,  and  grief  had 
somewhat  sharpened  them  all ; and  thus  attired, 
pale  through  fatigue,  and  with  no  lovely  ex- 
pression in  the  curves  of  those  reticent  lips,  cer- 
tainly no  one  would  have  accused  Miss  Schaeffer 
of  beauty. 

Some  dozen  years  before  this  epoch  Mr.  Roa- 
noke the  elder  had  died,  leaving  his  youngish 
w'idow  and  her  son  well  provided  with  stocks, 
mortgages,  and  railroad  bonds,  and  his  estate  to 
a son  by  a previous  marriage.  On  the  estate, 
however,  the  widow  continued  to  reside  for  a 
part  of  every  year,  traveling  during  the  spring 
and  summer.  In  one  of  these  journeys  she  met 
with  an  admirer  who  speedily  made  her  Mrs. 
Ediston.  and  returned  with  her  to  manage  her 
step-son  s affairs.  This  son,  in  process  of  edu- 
cation at  the  North,  afterward  chose  to  bury 
himself  on  one  of  the  few  rice-lands  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, a maternal  inheritance,  leaving  Mrs. 
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Ediston  for  the  present  in  undisputed  possession,  self  attended  to  Rob’s  Greek.  For  a day  or  two 
But  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ediston  the  vast  out-  it  was  hard  work  with  the  uproarious  Essie  and 
door  arrangements  of  a plantation  proved  too  Ally;  but  then  the  pair  found  that  they  were 
much  for  her  skill,  and  Mr.  Geoffrey  Roanoke  under  that  strong  but  light  hand  and  succumbed 
returned  to  his  ancestral  acres.  It  was  to  this  1 with  riotous  pleasure ; and  in  all  Miss  Schaef- 
young  man,  then,  that  Mrs.  Ediston  presented  fer’s  stay  at  Roanoke  Fields  she  had  no  more 
Miss  Schaeffer  as  she  entered  the  breakfast-room  feal  subjects  than  these  breezy  little  things.  Rob 
that  morning — presented  as  to  a potentate.  Mr.  regarded  his  governess  rather  as  a region  to  be 
Roanoke  was  deep  in  his  newspaper,  but  glanc-  explored,  did  not  at  once  surrender  his  affec- 
ing  up,  he  rose,  bowed,  and  extended  his  hand  j tions,  held  her  command  as  a personal  indigni- 
after  a moment’s  deliberation,  with  that  chiv-  j ty,  and  refused  allegiance.  Miss  Clara  Ediston 
alrous  deportment  due  to  any  woman.  Miss  j was  the  easiest  victim  of  the  whole.  She  had 
Schaeffer  bent  coolly  in  return,  chose  not  to  see  \ attained  her  twelfth  year,  and  was  advanced  in 
the  hand,  and  passed  to  the  seat  indicated  by  her  studies  so  far  as  the  third  volume  of  the 
Mrs.  Ediston,  between  the  Misses  Ally  and  Es-  “ Children  of  the  Abbey.  '*  Upon  promotion 
sie  Ediston,  who  were  already  clamoring  for  ev-  she  was  struck  with  a fit  of  the  sulks,  dur- 
ery  thing  on  the  table.  Quieting  them,  Miss  ing  which  her  mamma  prescribed  and  adminis- 
Schaeffer  scarcely  suffered  aught  to  escape  her,  tered  a dark  closet.  With  her  release  she  fled 
since  the  first  few  moments  of  acquaintance  are  ; incontinently  to  Miss  Schaeffer,  and  bewailed 
foundation-stones.  It  was  more  by  intuition  j her  fate  in  a style  unworthy  of  Amanda,  and 
than  otherwise  that  she  recognized  the  state  of  found  solace  thereon  in  “Clara’s  Waltz,”  with 
affairs  between  the  young  man  and  her  mistress,  which  Miss  Schaeffer  silenced  her,  and  for  which 
On  the  one  part,  a financial  arrangement  that  she  suffered  her  that  day  to  put  by  the  exercises, 
spared  the  privy  purse.  On  the  other,  she  had  Thus  established  the  autumn  went  fleeting  into 
been  his  father’s  wife;  therefore  wits  to  be  treat-  winter;  but  Miss  Schaeffer  had  lost  her  bear- 
ed with  respect ; in  the  mean  time  managed  his  ings,  she  had  no  motive  for  notching  off  the 
household  admirably.  But  to  say  that  there  was  days  on  her  memory,  and  since  the  weather 
love  lost  between  them  would  have  been  a waste  was  like  May  she  forgot  that  it  was  December, 
of  words.  She  had  not  become  a whit  more  reconciled 

“.Another  cup,  my  dear  Geoffrey?  Julius,  | with  her  condition;  she  had  only  hardened  her 
Mr.  Hoanoke’s  cup.”  And  between  the  periods  • armor.  Mrs.  Ediston  could  not  keep  her  at  a 
of  his  paragraphs  Mr.  Roanoke  sipped  his  cof-  greater  distance  than  she  kept  Mrs.  Ediston. 
fee,  black  and  bitter — a habit  which  Miss  Schaef-  j As  for  Mr.  Roanoke,  she  did  not  know  that  be- 
fer  supposed  he  had  contracted  to  guard  against ; yond  the  table  courtesies  she  had  yet  exchanged 
the  miasms.  As  she  looked  at  him  he  wore  a i a word  with  him.  She  was  left  out  of  all  his 
straragely-familiar  air;  she  wondered  where  she  i plans.  He  regarded  her  as  a subordinate,  and 
had  seen  him  before  ; and  then  as  the  ring  on  j treated  her  with  quiet  respect.  To  Miss  Schaef- 
his  band  flashed  in  her  face  she  remembered,  fer  it  seemed  quiet  contempt.  The  frequent 
It  was  true  he  wore  broadcloth  now  rather  than  visitors  did  not  know  of  her  existence,  of  course, 
fustian  ; and  the  countenance,  crowned  with  its  ; She  never  lingered  at  the  table,  never  was  to  be 
white  forehead  above  deep-set  but  glowing  eyes,  found  in  drawing-room  or  on  veranda;  but  in  the 
had  a somewhat  less  sardonic  guise  than  when  school-room,  if  Mrs.  Ediston  sought  her,  or  Mr. 
the  brown  beard  and  mustache  alone  ap})cnred  j Roanoke  came  about  Rob’s  Greek,  she  received 
beneath  the  shade  of  a slouching  brim.  Still  it  ■ them  like  a queen  in  her  own  domain, 
was  the  same;  and  then  an  older  remembrance  “ Why  don’t  you  ever  come  down  when  there’s 
struck  her.  A hand  ungloved  to  fasten  her  company,  Miss  Schaeffer?”  asked  Essie,  skip- 
cloak,  and  a strange  ring  scattering  light  from  ping  into  the  room  on  one  foot  and  resting  it 
it.  Well,  why  should  he  recognize  in  a pale,  with  the  other, 
serge-clad  governess  the  brilliant  being  who  float-  “ Both  feet,  Essie.” 

ed  on  his  arm  in  swooning  circles  amidst  .music,  “Oh,  I forgot.  Why  don’t  you?  There’s 
and  incense,  and  lustre?  Damask  cheek,  drop-  going  to  be  dancing  to-night,  they’re  fixing — ” 
ping  tresses,  raiment  of  gold-colored  satin  that  “What is  it?” 

seemed  but  the  shadow  thrown  by  her  topaz  “I  mean — why,  Miss  Schaeffer,  what  should 

gems.  Miss  Schaeffer  glanced  at  the  mirror  Isay?” 

that  hung  opposite:  no,  severe  and  old,  she  “ What  is  it  they  are  doing?” 

would  not  have  known  herself.  As  her  eye  fell  “ Mending  the  balcony.” 

it  rested  for  a moment  on  Mrs.  Ediston’s.  Mrs.  “ That’s  what  you  should  say  then.” 

Ediston  smiled,  and  stirred  her  coffee,  and  tasted.  “They’re  mending  the  balcony  for  tho  fid- 
A servant  brought  round  Mr.  Roanoke’s  horse  dlers.  Don’t  you  know  how  to  dance  ? Don’t 
for  his  daily  visit  to  the  fields;  the  cheerful  ban-  you  like  to  dance?” 
qoet  was  concluded,  and  not  a word  had  been  “Yes,  very  well.” 

thrown  away.  “So  do  I!”  And  Essie  pirouetted  round 

It  did  not  take  Miss  Schaeffer  long  to  fall  half  the  chairs, 
into  the  ronnd  of  her  new  duties,  which  were  “Not  quite  so  much  fling,  Essie.  A little 
not  heavy;  for  after  class-hours  there  was  no-  j more  quietly,”  said  Miss  Schaeffer;  for  Essie 
thing  but  Clara’s  music,  and  Mr.  Roanoke  him-  I danced  after  the  fashion  of  a reckless  fyjnrante. 
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“Why,  I don’t  make  a bit  of  noise!”  was 
the  round-eyed  reply. 

“ No ; but  a gentler  movement.  This  way.” 
And  Miss  Schaeffer,  binding  up  a fallen  tress, 
suddenly  paused  with  a color  in  her  cheeks,  find- 
ing herself  softly  humming  the  gayest  of  tunes, 
and  waltzing  down  the  room  with  Essi^ 

“O  Miss  Schaeffer,  you  dance  better  than 
mamma!”  cried  the  child  in  an  ecstasy.  “Do 
come  down  and  waltz  with  me  to-night.” 

“ To-night  you  will  be  in  bed.  There,  Essie, 
now  I must  draw  your  copies.” 

“ No,  indeed,  we  always  sit  up  when  there’s 
company,  to  learn  ease,  mamma  says.  Miss 
Schaeffer,  won’t  you?” 

“ No.  Run  away.” 

“But  why  not?”  pursued  Essie. 

“ Why  not?”  repeated  Miss  Schaeffer,  throw- 
ing down  her  pencil.  4 4 Oh,  because  my  dancing 
days  are  over.” 

“ Over ! What  makes  them  over  ?” 

“I’ve  lost  my  slippers,”  said  Miss  Schaeffer, 
with  half  a smile. 

“Wait  not  to  find  your  slippers, 

But  come  in  your  naked  feet,'* 

hummed  a voice  in  the  corridor;  and  as  Miss 
Schaeffer  heard  a retreating  step  she  felt  an  un- 
comfortable suspicion  that  a witness  of  tlue  little 
drama  had  been  in  the  door-way.  But  if  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Roanoke  had  allowed  himself  such  free- 
dom, it  must  have  been  an  inadvertence ; more 
probably  he  had  heedlessly  caught  the  word  in 
passing ; and  a moment  after,  as  if  to  dispel  the 
very  idea,  Mr.  Roanoke  himself,  grave  as  Rhad- 
amanthus,  marshaled  in  the  refractory  Rob, 
bowed  silently  to  Miss  Schaeffer,  and  proceeded 
to  scatter  Rob’s  wits  through  the  mazes  of  an 
irregular  verb. 

One  morning  shortly  after  this  occurrence, 
when  Miss  Schaeffer  took  her  seat  at  the  break- 
fast-table, her  eye  was  arrested  by  an  envelope 
lying  beside  her  napkin.  A letter  to  her  ? And 
from  whom  in  the  world  ? Ah  no ; Mrs.  Edis- 
ton  allowed  Mr.  Roanoke  the  pleasure  of  paying 
her  bills.  Such  was  his  method.  As  few  words 
as  possible  with  his  serfs.  All  this  without  the 
movement  of  an  eyelash. 

“ I suppose  you  know  that  the  holidays  are 
upon  us,  Miss  Schaeffer?”  said  Mrs.  Ediston. 

“I  had  forgotten.  You  wish  the  children 
should  have  vacation?” 

“01),  certainly.  From  Christmas  until  Epiph- 
any, always.  It  will  be  such  a relief,  Geoffrey, 
if  Rob  ever  gets  to  college !” 

“ A relief  not  to  be  immediately  experienced. 
He  is  very  well  as  he  is.  A good  enough  boy 
as  boys  go,”  said  the  young  man,  scarcely  glanc- 
ing up  from  the  price-current  of  the  Mercury. 

“You  will  not  have  time  to  return  to  the 
North,  Miss  Schaeffer,  in  twelve  days?”  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Ediston. 

“I  do  not  wish  it.  I suppose  there  is  some 
place  in  the  neighborhood  where  I can  stay  till 
they  resume.” 

“Oh,  here  of  course.  There  will  be  care 
enough  for  you.  But  I should  have  thought 


you  would  wish  to  go  home,”  said  Mrs.  Ediston, 
meditatively. 

“I  have  no  home  to  go  to,”  replied  Miss 
Schaeffer,  after  a pause,  gazing  into  her  cup, 
and  then  looking  steadfastly  up. 

“ No  liome  to  go  to ! But  where  are  your 
relatives  ?” 

44 1 have  no  relatives.” 

“And  no  friends?” 

44  No  friends.” 

44 No  relatives?  no  friends?  Great  Heavens, 

Geoffrey !”  cried  Mrs.  Ediston  in  French  across 
the  table.  44  What  sort  of  thing  is  this  in  the 
house  with  no  relatives  and  no  friends?” 

Miss  Schaeffer  colored — a deep,  warm  tint 
that  clung  to  her  check.  She  smiled  too,  a 
smile  that  disclosed  little  bits  of  pearl. 

44 1 beg  youy  pardon,  Mrs.  Ediston,  but  I un- 
derstand French.” 

4 4 As  my  governess  should!”  retorted  that 
lady,  flushing  angrily. 

Miss  Schaeffer  did  not  notice  the  words,  for 
her  glance  had  caught  Mr.  Geoffrey  Roanoke’s ; 
and  with  the  dimpling  smile,  the  gay  glint  of 
dark  eyes,  the  color,  Miss  Schaeffer*  was  for  a 
moment  again  radiantly  lovely — and  knew  it. 

Only  a moment ; then  it  all  fell,  and  she  was 
the  gray-faced  governess  of  old.  Yet  brief  as 
the  moment  was,  it  was  a small  triumph ; for 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Roanoke  had  been  altogether  in 
the  habit  of  making  the  most  trifling  remarks  to 
his  mamma,  in  the  French  tongue,  as  if  to  ex- 
clude the  white  servant  from  any  participation. 

He  smiled  himself — he  could  not  help  it;  and 
as  his  eyelids  dropped,  it  was  on  that  perfect 
picture.  In  a breath  he  glanced  up  again  as  if 
to  assure  himself  that  it  was  still  there.  No,  it 
had  been  a glamour — nothing  else ; no  one  but 
the  pale,  stern,  black-clad  woman  sat  before  him. 

Miss  Schaeffer  had  certainly  taken  a liberty. 

Mj*.  Roanoke’s  demeanor  became  icily  lordly. 

At  least  so  Miss  Schaeffer  construed  the  mean- 
ing of  the  next  few  moments.  Little  did  the 
governess  care.  Indispensable,  and  knowing  it, 
giving  them  good  work  for  good  payment — they 
were  welcome  to  indulge  their  little  whims. 

Her  sole  solicitude  was  to  amass  such  a sum  as 
would  allow  her  to  open  a day-school  in  the  city 
at  no  distant  period,  and  after  that  perhaps  to 
pay  her  father’s  debts.  This  very  scene  was 
another  plate  for  her  armor.  She  rose  from  the 
table,  took  the  envelope,  bowed  to  Mrs.  Ediston 
as  usual,  and  withdrew — Essie  and  Ally  skipping 
down  to  follow  her.  But  at  sight  of  that  money 
I can  not  say  that  a tortured  fiend  did  not  turn 
in  her  heart  anew.  It  wanted  yet  a half  hour 
to  class -time,  and  in  the  school -room  Miss 
Schaeffer  composed  herself  above  a sheet  of 
paper.  There  was  too  much  nobility  in  Made- 
leine’s nature  to  attempt  offering  the  good  cler- 
gyman repayment  of  the  sum  he  had  expended 
for  her.  Necessity  had  forced  acceptance  upon 
her ; it  was  impossible  to  cancel  an  obligation. 

But  she  could  at  least  devote  a portion  of  her 
earnings  toward  alleviating  wants  that  she  knew 
too  well.  Poor  people  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
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try  she  had  not  yet  met,  for  her  walks  with  her 
pupils  had  been  restricted  to  Roanoke  Fields, 
the  large  island  entirely  occupied  by  Mr.  Roa- 
noke’s plantation ; and  yet  she  felt  as  if  there 
were  a debt  due  Providence  from  her.  An  in- 
stallment of  this  debt  then,  her  letter  being  con- 
cluded, she  folded  within  the  delicate  leaf,  and 
superscribed  and  sealed  it.  Running  down  stairs 
with  that  light  heart  which  makes  a light  foot, 
she  saw  Mr.  Roanoke  crossing  the  hall  at  their 
base. 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Roanoke,”  she  cried.  “Are  yon 
going  into  town  to-day  may  I ask  ?” 

“ I am,  Miss  — — ” 

“Schaeffer,  Sir.  Will  you  have  the  great 
kindness  to  post  this  for  me  ?”  And  she  hand- 
ed him  the  letter  and  the  dime ; for  it  was  be- 
fore that  glorious  invention  of  three -penny 
bits. 

This  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Geoffrey  Roanoke. 
He  lightly,  half-unobservantly  shook  the  dime 
off  into  her  hand,  sayipg,  in  his  courtliest  style, 
“I  take  pleasure  in  doing  so.11 

Miss  Schaeffer  opened  her  eyes.  She  was  not 
aware  that  it  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  vol- 
untarily addressed  him.  But  thanking  him  now, 
she  turned  away  and  dropped  the  dime  into  the 
palm  of  a little  blackball  who  came  tumbling 
down  the  stairs  at  the  one  opportune  moment  of 
his  life. 

“ What  is  it,  Geoffrey  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Ediston, 
at  his  shoulder,  as  he  drew  on  the  riding-gloves, 
and  before  Miss  Schaeffer  was  beyond  hearing. 

“ You  can  see,  mamma.” 

“ Dear  me  I * Rev.  Cyrus  Grey,  Schaeffers- 
lin,  N.  Y.’  Some  little  deacon  studying  for  or- 
ders, I suppose ; and  after  ordination  there's  to 
be  a Mrs.  Cyrus  Grey  and  love  in  a cottage! 
What  does  the  direction  say  to  you  ?” 

“Fallen  fortunes,  mamma.” 

“How?” 

“ The  Schaefferslin.  But  I hadn’t  read  it.” 

“Well.  Don’t  forget  to  call  at  Spray  Rocks. 
The  children  accept  with  pleasure.  And  there's 
my — ” 

“ I am  going  the  other  way.  Send  Julius.” 

“ Why,  Geoffrey ! it  isn’t  a minute  since  you 
promised  me  to  go  at  once  yourself!  And  Ju- 
lius will  make  a mess  of  it.” 

“ Very  well,  then.  I will  call  on  my  return.” 

“ What  I right  in  the  noon?” 

“At  some  time  to-day.  Now  I have  an  en- 
gagement in  town.” 

But  Miss  Schaeffer  went  springing  up  stairs 
and  along  the  hall,  with  a half  laugh  lighting 
her  face. 

“ What  are  you  laughing  at,  Miss  Schaeffer?” 
asked  Essie,  capering  beside  her. 

“At  laughing  thoughts.” 

“So  am  L What  are  your  laughing 
thoughts  ?” 

“ What  are  yours,  Essie  ?” 

“Oh!  cakes  and  tarts  and  Dr.  Develin — he 
always  gives  us  such  pocketfuls.  I wish  Europe 
wag  in  Guinea,  and  a thousand  miles  off!  That’s 
where  he  is  now.  He  used  to  be  here  at  Christ- 
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mas.  And  he  won’t  be  home  for — oh,  for  months ! 
What  are  you  thinking  of,  Miss  Schaeffer  ?” 

“Iam  thinking  of  an  old  Ionian  who  will  have 
two  blankets  this  winter  instead  of  none.  Of  the 
little  girl  who  looks  like  dying,  and  who  is  to  have 
flowers  and  sherry  wine  and  bits  of  chicken. 

Of  three  miles  down  river  to  school  that  Tom 
Allan  shall  skate  now  with  flashing  heels,  in- 
stead of  the  five  he  used  to  walk.  And  what 
are  you  thinking  of,  Clara  ?”  as  that  damsel  con- 
fronted them  in  an  aureole,  apparently. 

“Oh,  Essiol  oh,  Miss  Schaeffer!  We’re 
going  to  Juliet  Develin’s  I” 

“ Pooh  I”  said  Essie.  “ Who  cares  ?” 

“ I do.  Oh,  Miss  Schaeffer,  she’s  just  so 
beautiful ! And  she  lets  me  stand  at  the  toilet 
while  she’s  dressing — ” 

“I  like  the  Doctor  best;  I don’t  care  a snap 
about  her,  except  that,  if  she  were  a doll,  maybe 
I’d  like  her  in  my  stocking.  Great  black  eyes, 
without  any  winkers,  just  like  a doll’s.  And 
she  slaps  Silver — I’vo  seen  her!” 

“ Well,  what  if  she  does  ? Mother  slaps  Ju- 
lius.” 

“Geoffrey  don’t;  and  he  don’t  allow  ns.  And 
ho  says  no  lady — ” 

Just  here  the  bell  tinkled,  and  the  remaining 
personalities  were  lost  to  the  world  and  Miss 
Schaeffer. 

The  holidays  slipped  over  easily  enough,  on 
part  of  them  the  children  being  absent  visiting 
Miss  Develin,  who,  under  the  surveillance  of  an 
ancient  aunt,  kept  her  brother’s  house  ; and  on 
their  return,  and  the  reopening  of  school-books, 
life  jogged  along  the  foot-pathway  till  spring. 

Mrs.  Ediston  bustled  about  the  house ; the  chil- 
dren made  it  resonant;  Mr.  Roanoke  was  absent 
the  greater  portion  of  the  time,  either  busy  at  the 
rice-mill  or  absorbed  in  caucuses  and  other  such 
embroglios  — not  in  the  caucuses  themselves, 
however,  for  he  never  condescended  to  lift  his 
finger  politically  to  pull  a wire  or  turn  a card ; 
but  on  the  dinners  and  routs  that  figured  pre- 
viously to  their  sessions  if  he  had  a wish  he  ex- 
pressed it,  and  every  body  else  acted  uj*m  it. 
Indeed  so  long  bad  the  Roanokes  lorded  it  over 
that  district,  that  few  would  have  known  how  to 
withstand  their  precedent,  even  had  Mr.  Geoffrey 
himself  been  a person  to  withstand ; and  if  some 
new-comer  or  some  old  malcontent  dared  object, 
then  Mr.  Geoffrey  rose  in  might  and  annihilated 
him.  Of  course  this  gave  him  but  small  life  at 
home ; days  passed  in  which  the  governess  never 
saw  nor  remembered  him — what  little  intercourse 
they  did  have  was  of  the  curtest ; and  lost  in  his 
thoughts  he  sat  with  that  sardonic  shadow  on  his 
face,  and  gave  few  words  to  any.  With  March, 
however,  he  took  Rob  on  a long  Northern  jour- 
ney, and  Miss  Schaeffer  followed  the  remainder 
of  the  family  to  certain  Virginian  Springs,  where, 
having  established  her  with  the  children,  Mrs. 
Ediston  spent  the  summer  in  visits  to  her  count- 
less acquaintance — in  September  gathering  her 
brood  under  her  wing  at  home  in  the  city  house, 
since  it  was  yet  too  early  to  breathe  the  poison- 
ous atmosphere  of  the  plantation.  The  year  hod 
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been  a trying  one  to  Miss  Schaeffer.  Rob,  en- 
franchised in  soul,#  was  more  refractory  than 
ever  at  being  again  obliged  to  own  the  female 
sway  ; the  girls  were  also  turbulent ; and  weary 
and  worn,  Miss  Schaeffer  would  have  given 
worlds  for  some  friend  to  exchange  a word  of 
sympathy,  to  rest  her  and  relieve  her  with  love. 

Three  weeks  of  the  city  life,  and  Miss  Schaef- 
fer longed  for  that  cool,  sweet  quiet  of  the  island 
of  Roanoke  Fields.  But  Mrs.  Ediston  was  in 
her  element ; the  place  was  very  gay.  She  went 
out  every  night — crape  mitigated  by  lace — for 
a long  seclusion  gave  her  pleasures  zest.  At 
length  one  morning  she  planned  a sailing  party 
to  the  Fields — a party  which  should  go  and  re- 
turn by  sunlight,  owing  to  the  nightly  ascend- 
ance there  of  mists  and  miasms ; and  she  con- 
sulted Mr.  Geoffrey,  who  rode  or  sailed  down 
and  back  every  day,  in  reference  to  her  de- 
signs. 

“Damn  the  place!”  said  Mr.  Geoffrey,  kick- 
ing over  a foot-stool.  “ I’d  swop  the  whole  of 
it  for  one  acre  of  my  Mississippi  land  if  I had  to 
choose.  There  it’s  as  healthy  as  a New  En- 
gland corn-field ; here,  if  you  sneeze,  yoA’re  a 
dead  man.  Freshes  and  salts — I’m  tired  of  the 
sound  ! It  was  a fresh  in  the  spring,  and  then 
had  to  come  drought  and  upset  the  tide ; and 
here’s  a salt  to  kill  my  plants  just  out  of  the  long 
flow.  It’s  the  life  of  a dog — of  the  dogs  of  war! 
Good-morning !”  And  Mr.  Geoffrey  was  off,  to 
swear  some  unlimited  oath  in  the  privacy  of  his 
morning  ride.  But  Mrs.  Ediston,  nothing  baf- 
fled by  this  statement  of  a rice-planter’s  miseries, 
proceeded  with  her  plans,  and  one  day  packed 
her  hampers.  She  had,  it  might  be  confessed, 
a secret  longing  to  look  into  the  house,  and  see 
what  ravages  summer  had  made  there — a long- 
ing which  this  course  was  one  to  satisfy  and 
justify. 

A hot,  sultiy  morning,  and  the  gay  party  went 
winding  down  the  harbor  in  their  boat,  Mr. 
Geoffrey  leading  the  way  with  Essie  in  a tiny 
yawl.  The  sun  was  blazing  overhead ; it  seem- 
ed as  if  the  furnace-blast  of  the  wind  should 
make  the  water  smoke ; but  they  went  simmer- 
ing on,  reached  Roanoke  Fields,  and  disem- 
barked. 

How  changed  was  every  spray ! The  rank- 
est, lushest,  most  entangled  foliage;  the  foot 
sinking  ankle-deep  in  flowery  turf  whose  clouds 
of  incense  bewildered  the  brain  with  satiety. 
Overhead  the  boughs  at  noon  mode  midnight 
with  myriad  leaves,  that  seemed  each  in  their 
juicy  strength  capable  of  distilling  the  poison 
they  sucked  in  from  the  ambient  air ; and  far 
and  wide,  stretching  away  into  the  dim  sea-line, 
clothed  in  deadly  verdure,  virulently  virid,  lay 
the  long  rice-fields  smiling  falsely  under  that 
mask  of  tenderest,  freshest  green.  It  was  a glad 
day.  No  more  graceful  host  than  Mr.  Roanoke, 
whefl  he  chose,  ever  stood  in  the>door ; he  mode 
the  moments  light  even  for  Miss  Schaeffer. 
But  at  length  the  bell  sounded  to  recall  all  wan- 
derers, who,  coming  laden  with  the  wild  and 
pulpy  things  they  had  pulled,  hastily  crowded 


the  boat,  and  when  the  larger  float  pushed  off 
Miss  Schaeffer  was  left  standing  on  the  bank. 

“I  have  hurried  them  home,”  said  Mr.  Roa- 
noke to  the  overseer — who  was  about  riding  away, 
for  he  did  not  sleep  on  the  place,  as  the  slaves 
are  the  only  ones  who  can  remain  there  over- 
night, and  they  not  with  entire  impunity — “ be- 
cause,” continued  Mr.  Roanoke,  in  a voice  very 
much  as  if  he  were  soliloquizing,  since  although 
it  was  necessary  for  these  people  to  have  the  in- 
formation, it  would  be  sufficient  for  them  to  hear 
liim  give  it  to  himself,  “ because  the  day  has 
been  so  hot  that  the  mists  will  rise  early  and  fall 
heavy.”  But  here  the  man  paused  for  a few  last 
words— lost  words  tliat  took  a half  hour — and 
then  Mr.  Roanoke  impatiently  cut  them  short, 
ran  up  the  little  sail,  and  the  two  went  skimming 
down  the  creek,  and  neither  of  them  speaking, 
for  Mr.  Roanoke  did  not  choose,  Miss  Schaeffer 
did  not  wish  it.  As  they  sailed,  Miss  Schaeffer 
leaned  idly  back  in  the  boat  and  tried  to  forget 
herself.  She  watched  the  sky,  cloudless  and 
just  beginning  to  give  an  answering  glow  from 
the  horizon ; the  overhanging  banks  that  threw 
such  green  glooms  upon  their  shining  way ; the 
trailers  that  every  here  and  there  sent  out  a shoot 
of  resplendent  blossom,  a lasso  of  tough  cord  to 
delay  them ; the  dark  water  that  gently  parted 
beneath  them ; the  flaws  that  sailed  slowly  on 
before  them ; the  faint  and  tiny  threads  of  vapor, 
laden  with  fragile  beauty,  that,  rising  half  im- 
perceptibly from  the  stream,  faded  away  into  the 
burning  air;  watched  these  elfin  wreaths  that 
breathing  up  and  curling  tendril-like  on  the 
skirts  of  the  shadow  of  the  shores,  already 
streaked  that  burning  air  with  coolness,  nor 
knew  that  each  cool  waft  could  pierce  the  brain 
like  blades. 

44  What  do  you  see,  Miss  Schaeffer?”  asked 
Mr.  Roanoke,  condescendingly  breaking  at  length 
his  haughty  silence,  as  if  her  ways  amused  him. 

44  Little  bubbles,  Sir,  little  balloons  of  white 
air  rising  like  sprites,  Mr.  Roanoke.  Can 
they—” 

“Accursed  sprites!  Twice  cursed  if  the  wind 
should  fall!” 

And  the  wind  did  fall.  Mr.  Roanoke  got  out 
the  oars,  bent  above  them,  and  shot  on  with 
sweeping  strokes,  and  without  a word.  Fine 
and  thin  particles  grained  the  air.  The  sun  had 
not  yet  set,  but  the  sky  began  to  haze,  and  they 
saw  him  through  a dun  golden  veil  that  seemed 
all  at  once  to  be  steaming  every  where  about 
them ; they  went  breast-high  through  long-roll- 
ing waves  of  cloud  combed  white  as  wool.  The 
veil  thickened  and  clung  to  them,  the  thwarts 
were  already  dripping  from  it.  The  sun  was 
neither  to  be  seen  nor  felt;  they  were  chilled  to 
the  soul  and  reeking  with  the  foul  leaden  mists. 
Those  sprites  had  grown  and  towered  and  thrown 
off  disguise,  and  stalked  along  beside  them  and 
before  them  like  giants  walking  the  water,  col- 
umns of  white  vapor.  It  became  rapidly  darker, 
they  could  only  dimly  discern  the  writhing,  twist- 
ing forms  of  shadow  that  mounted  on  either  side, 
the  air  they  breathed  stifled  with  heavy  clogging 
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clamminess ; there  was  ringing  in  their  ears  as 
if  they  had  been  fathoms  deep  under  the  sea. 
So  cold,  so  wet,  they  seemed  to  be  rowing  into 
the  mouth  of  an  icy  hell.  Once  or  twice  they 
had  passed  the  confluence  of  the  countless  water- 
ways among  these  islands — they  took  their  course 
by  instinct.  But  os  it  darkened  currents  of  mist 
seemed  to  be  branch  streams,  the  channels  dis- 
appeared. They  should  long  since  have  reached 
the  sea  and  been  in  safe  and  clear  night  sky. 
Mr.  Geoffrey  felt  obscurely  for  a bank ; the  beads 
were  condensing  on  his  forehead  in  blisters. 

“I  have  lost  the  way/’  he  said,  hoarsely. 
44  It  will  be  better  to  walk,  find  the  house,  and 
build  fires,  than  to  stay  here  all  night.  It  is 
doubtful,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  44  if  we  either 
of  us  ever  see  sunshine  again!”  And  making 
foothold,  he  handed  her  to  the  shore. 

As  damp,  as  dank,  as  dark.  They  plunged 
under  roofing  of  black,  poison-dripping  boughs, 
through  thickets  that  crouched  beneath  the  with- 
ering mildew,  and  all  the  while  they  breathed 
this  curdling  cloud  of  miasm  and  decay. 

44  We  are  under  the  oaks!”  at  length  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Roanoke.  44  We  have  rowed  round 
the  island  and  passed  every  sea-opening ! Fools ! 
We  were  mad  to  come  t”  But  in  a moment  he 
had  opened  the  hall-door  and  clanged  it  behind 
them.  The  thick  air  returned  only  an  answer- 
ing thud.  44  We  will  have  a fire  in  the  school- 
room. The  mists  may  not  mount  so  high.  By 
closing  every  shutter  we  may  escape,  providing 
we  be  not  already  done  for!”  In  a few  sec- 
onds he  had  thrown  heaping  armfuls  of  wood  on 
the  hearth  there,  and  a great  blaze  leaped  up 
the  chimney.  Then  Mr.  Roanoke  seated  Miss 
Schaeffer.  She  was  tired  and  pale,  but  had  not 
after  all  endured  such  transition  as  he  when  he 
dropped  the  heated  oars.  It  was  plain  that 
from  her  Northern  birth  and  her  bnt  partial  ac- 
climation he  expected  at  every  breath  to  see 
her  drop.  Yet  sitting  there — and  since  sleep 
was  death  — they  each  shook  off  the  drowsy 
weight  upon  them ; began  to  sparkle  by  mere 
force  of  will ; to  laugh,  and  jest,  and  talk  blithe- 
ly; to  relate,  to  invent;  and  Mr.  Roanoke 
opened  hoards  of  unsuspected  learning,  and  be- 
came fired  as  he  imparted  it  They  talked  of 
the  books  they  liked,  and  his  criticisms  were  in- 
alterable as  crystals ; they  spoke  of  music,  and 
he  described  to  her  a concert,  with  the  Midsum- 
mer-Night's Dream,  in  such  words  that  the  strains 
seemed  repeated  in  the  air ; they  spoke  of  the 
drama,  and  he  gave  her  sadden  and  swift  imper- 
sonations of  a great  actor  so  vividly  that  she 
would  have  said  thero  was  a third  person  in  the 
room ; he  fell  to  telling  her  of  the  region  and 
its  soil;  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  earth  had 
opened  and  she  were  plucking  chemical  secrets 
from  the  pictured  depths.  Once  or  twice  as  he 
spoke  he  gave  her,  so  to  say,  an  almost  impalpa- 
ble touch  with  a hand  as  cold  as  her  own.  Was 
it  possible  that  this  was  Mr.  Roanoke ; the  cold, 
unsympathetic,  silent  man — the  cynical  master  ? 
Miss  Schaeffer  leaned  hack  in  her  chair,  in  a 
measure  fascinated,  in  a measure  irate.  This 
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airy  grace,  she  knew,  was  like  the  cloud  on 
some  bald  mountain’s  brow — the  rock  was  under- 
neath. 

44  Ah  yes,  Miss  Schaeffer,”  said  he,  rising  and 
lighting  a cigar;  “this  does  not  offend  you,  I 
hope  ? That  Midsummer-Night’s  Dream  touch- 
es some  very  curious  facts  in  our  psychology, 
moreover.  As  much  so  as  if  Shakspeare  were 
making  very  sport  of  human  nature.  Do  you 
know — you  must  have  had  chances  enough  to 
learn  this  summer,  if  never  before,  since  before 
you  were  one  of  the  phantasmagoria,  this  sum- 
mer one  of  the  spectators  (provided,  as  I say, 
that  your  own  eyes  were  open  at  those  Springs 
to  learn) — that  the  juice  of  that  flower  called 
Love-in-idleness  is  tossed  about  on  folks’  eyelids 
to-day  by  some  capricious  Puck  as  resistlessly 
as  ever  in  that  old  Grecian  forest  ?” 

44  Mr.  Roanoke,  it  never  struck  me  as  Grecian 
before.” 

44  Exactly.  It  isn't.  It  is  universal.  World 
wide  over ; having  once  sat  down  beside  Bottom 
on  that  flowery  bank,  and  stuck  musk-roses  in 
his  sleek,  smooth  head,  the  knave  of  hearts  may 
lay  traps  for  yon ; Apollo  descend  with  lyre,  and 
lute,  and  pipe,  and  flute ; Cupid  riddle  you  with 
arrows — and  all  in  vain,  because  your  blind  ey&s 
first  opened  on  that  clown  with  the  ass’s  head. 

Is  it  so ? God!  But  this  is  a ghastly  Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream ! A very  nightmare ! Ah, 
what  a chill ! Miss  Schaeffer,  where  are  you  ?” 

His  hand,  that  a moment  aince  had  been  ice, 
seized  hers  with  a grasp  of  fire,  and  he  fell  his 
length  upon  the  floor  insensible. 

Miss  Schaeffer  sprang  to  her  feet  and  had  re- 
course to  a vinaigrette,  to  a carafe  of  water,  to 
hot  friction.  She  drew  him  nearer  the  hearth ; 
she  piled  the  logs  upon  the  blaze ; she  found  his 
flask  and  poured  the  brandy  between  his  teeth  ; 
she  heaped  upon  him  all  the  blankets  to  be  found. 

But  the  malaria  had  done  its  work : he  lay  in 
statue-like  immobility,  and  if  his  stupor  broke 
at  ail,  it  was  only  from  one  swoon  into  another. 

In  the  mean  while  her  very  endeavors  fortified 
herself,  and  she  hoped,  as  indeed  it  proved,  that 
her  constitution  was  one  of  those  few  which  are 
proof  against  all  the  envenomed  missiles  of  the 
nightly  swamps.  She  was  worn  enough  to  have 
all  her  senses  dissolve  in  sleep,  when,  suddenly, 
a long,  red  ray  slanted  through  a chink  of  the 
shutters;  Bhe  darted  forward  and  threw  them 
open.  It  was  morning — fresh,  jubilant  morn- 
ing— blue  sky,  and  golden  light,  and  such  hoary 
weight  of  dew  loading  the  dripping  branches 
and  showering  from  them,  in  prismed  rain-flash- 
es, as  they  frolicked  with  the  glad,  free  wind ; 
such  song,  such  color,  such  radiance ! 

She  heard  the  galloping  hoofs  that  sped  the 
overseer  along,  bethought  herself  of  the  alarm- 
bell,  and  summoned  him  to  her  aid;  and  ere 
long,  having  been  borne  thero  on  a litter,  Mr. 
Roanoke  rested  among  the  cushions  heaped  on 
the  boat’s  floor,  and,  with  his  head  held  by  Miss 
Schaeffer,  was  swiftly  flying  down  tho  creeks 
and  np  to  the  city  with  the  overseer  at  the  helm. 

Finally  at  home,  Miss  Schaeffer  answered  Mrs. 
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Ediston’s  queries  as  she  could,  and  the  whole 
house  trembled  round  the  point  of  Mr.  Roanoke’s 
life.  It  was  the  intermittent  fever,  too  general- 
ly fatal,  but  with  his  iron  frame  there  was  hope. 
And  so  in  a few  weeks  it  appeared.  The  subtle 
foe  had  only  taken  the  outposts,  the  citadel  re- 
mained intact.  And  at  length  Mr.  Roanoke 
came  down  stairs  and  once  more  sat  among 
them ; silent  as  ever,  quiet,  languid,  paler  but 
gentler,  and  looking  up  with  a somewhat  grate- 
ful smile  at  the  slight  and  unexpected  attentions 
which  every  one  hastens  to  pay  a convalescent. 
Mrs.  Ediston  had  faithfully  performed  her  duty  ; 
and  now,  as  she  again  went  out  in  evening  dress, 
she  thought  him  well  provided  with  company  in 
' the  children  and  Miss  Schaeffer  and  stray  visit- 
ors. But  it  was  little  society  that  he  suffered 
Miss  Schaeffer  to  be  to  him ; and  so  coldly  dis- 
trait was  his  behavior  that  one  might  have  fan- 
cied him  endeavoring  to  annul  some  influence 
of  hers.  Mr.  Roanoke  was  not  so  omnipotent 
but  that  he  must  make  an  ambitious  marriage. 
In  fact,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  struggling 
with  himself ; but  to  Miss  Schaeffer  it  read  only 
like  an  attempt  to  obliterate  memory  of  any  past 
condescension.  Nevertheless  he  was  yet  ill,  yet 
weak,  and  in  these  things  the  battle  is  to  the 
strong. 

The  children  had  all  been  taken  away,  and 
the  last  caller  had  made  adieux,  as  they  sat  there 
one  night  with  the  lighted  windows  opening  on 
the  gay  city  street. 

4 4 Ah,  Miss  Schaeffer,”  said  Mr.  Roanoke,  im- 
pulsively, looking  up  at  her  as  she  remained  dis- 
entangling the  errors  of  Clara’s  work.  44  Calm 
little  automaton,  are  you  never  lonely,  never 
sad?” 

44I?  Why  should  I be?” 

“True.  You  have  a great  deal  of  self-re- 
spect. It  must  be  pleasant  to  live  with  a per- 
son whom  you  respect  so  much.  You  enjoy 
these  evenings  better  than  the  last  one  I had  the 
pleasure  of  spending  with  you?” 

44 1 don’t  regret  that  experience,  Sir,”  she  re- 
plied, “except — ” 

44 1 understand,”  he  said,  and  bowed.  44 1 am 
very  glad  then.  For  certainly  what  life  crawls 
through  this  very  narrow  chance  is  due  to  you.” 

44  Not  at  all,”  responded  Miss  Schaeffer.  “I 
did  nothing.  And  should  have  doifc  the  same 
for  any  mortal  being.” 

44  Very  equivocal,”  said  Mr.  Roanoke,  with  a 
smile,  but  then  remained  silent  for  a while,  his 
head  resting  on  his  band.  As  they  sat  Miss 
Schaeffer  was  at  first  recalling  the  conversation 
of  that  plague-stricken  night,  and  remembering 
how  through  it  all  in  his  manner  there  had 
gleamed  only  an  effect  of  will — a will  to  be 
fascinating,  that  be  might  kindle  her  into  in- 
terest for  the  moment,  and  make  her  as  fascina- 
ting in  return,  since  he  needed  to  find  that 
charm  in  her  in  order  to  be  roused  and  alert 
himself  against  the  insidious  enemy  of  the  air, 
in  order  himself  to  battle  off  drowsiness  and 
death.  He  was  sweet  then,  and  genial,  and 
full  of  courteous  grace;  he  treated  her  as  his 


equal,  his  friend,  simply  through  an  instinct  of 
self-preservation.  Nevertheless  (she  had  not  felt 
it  at  the  time,  but  now  as  she  remembered  it), 
all  that  glitter  had  only  been  like  the  cold  sparkle 
round  the  peaks  of  icebergs.  He  had  made  a 
foil  of  her,  and  his  brilliance  of  air  and  speech 
was  no  more  than  the  gaudy  beauty  with  which 
one  trims  one's  salmon-flies.  He  would  have 
conducted  himself  the  same  had  she  been  a 
ghoul  or  a gorgon.  And  then  Miss  Schaeffer 
dismissed  the  Bubject,  and  went  wandering  back 
and  away  to  remember  happier  scenes.  At 
length,  however,  Mr.  Roanoke,  who  had  sat 
pale  and  rapt,  raised  his  glance  again,  dark  and 
piercing,  and  rested  it  on  her.  She  sat  absorb- 
ed in  the  work,  the  red  on  her  cheek,  the  light 
in  her  eye,  one  long  tress  of  hair  fallen  in  slight 
disorder,  and  an  abandon  about  her,  a forget- 
fulness of  his  presence  that  made  her  seem  more 
like  a picture  than  a woman. 

“Madeleine,”  said  Mr.  Roanoke,  half  in  a 
dream,  44  do  you  suppose  I do  not  remember 
that  night  when  we  danced  together,  the  light 
dazzling  back  again  from  a dazzling  raiment; 
the  lonely  salt- scented  sea-breeze  blowing  in  to 
lift  that  same  tress,  to  trouble  the  topazes,  to 
fan  the  carmine  in  the  cheek — those  imperious 
feet  beating  out  the  measure  of  the  music  ?” 

14  You  are  asleep,  Mr.  Roanoke.” 

Mr.  Roanoke  laughed.  44  If  I am  may  I 
never  wake,”  said  he.  44  Why  do  you  not  an- 
swer me?  Do  you  forget  it  yourself?  Have 
you  danced  with  too  many  ? Are  you  sorry  to 
afford  me  a pleasant  memory,  as  you  were  just 
now  to  afford  me  a pleasant  debt  ? Sit  down.” 

Should  she  lie  ? He  was  choosing  to  remem- 
ber it  now,  only  to  ignore  it  to-morrow,  and  ac- 
custom her  to  his  old  superciliousness.  Why 
not? 

Madeleine’s  hand  was  raised  upon  the  door, 
her  face  turned  in  his  direction.  I can  not  say 
\yhat  made  such  a rage  surge  in  her  heart. 

44  You  must  have  taken  your  coffee  too  strong, 

Sir,  this  morning,”  said  she.  44 If  I had  ever 
danced  with  a Southern  satrap  I should  cer- 
tainly recall  the  fact ! ” and  was  gone. 

If  Madeleine  had  not  lost  every  other  thought 
in  her  indignant  feeling  she  would  scarcely  have 
begun  to  call  Mr.  Roanoke  names.  As  it  was, 
from  that  day  he  proved  his  right  to  the  satrapy. 

His  sentences  to  Miss  Schaeffer — frequent  as  a 
racked  ingenuity  could  devise — were  brief  as  re- 
quests could  be  modeled,  and  had  that  freedom 
from  the  rising  inflection  which  rendered  them 
commands.  Miss  Schaeffer  was  summoned 
without  ceremony  to  open  the  morning  papers. 

Miss  Schaeffer  aired  the  evening  papers.  Miss 
Schaeffer  was  called  to  drop  the  wax  upon  his 
folded  letters.  Miss  Schaeffer  broke  the  seals 
and  read  aloud  his  business  dispatches.  Miss 
Schaeffer  was  sent  to  sketch  any  desired  view. 

Miss  Schaeffer  was  told  to  find  the  book  and 
read  till  forbidden,  and  when  the  auditor’s  eyes 
closed,  instead  of  dropping  the  page  where  she 
found  it.  Miss  Schaeffer  had  the  sublime  re- 
venge of  reading  on  with  the  completest  indiffer- 
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ence  as  to  whether  he  slept  or  whether  he  waked, 
until  his  voice  dismissed  her.  If  he  enjoyed  his 
tyranny  is  uncertain;  but  certainly  Madeleine 
liked  it  better  than  any  one’s  condescension.  It 
left  her  on  firm  ground,  and  she  hasped  her 
pnrse  with  a less  vindictive  snap.  But  when  it 
grew  beyond  further  endurance,  having  been 
summoned  one  morning  from  lessons  a dozen 
trifling  times,  she  appeared  in  the  door-way,  and 
said: 

“Am  I hired  as  the  children’s  governess,  Mr. 
Roanoke,  or  as  a companion  for  you  ?” 

“You  may  go,  Miss  Schaeffer,”  said  her  ty- 
rant, and  was  from  that  moment  as  innocent  of 
her  existence  as  the  master  of  a house  could 
well  be. 

The  season  was  so  late,  the  city  so  gay,  and 
Mr.  Roanoke’s  health  so  precarious,  that  they 
did  not  return  to  the  plantation  till  orange-pick- 
ing. And  once  re-established  there,  Madeleine 
forgot  that  she  had  ever  been  away ; the  place 
seemed  like  home ; and  if  Mr.  Roanoke  remem- 
bered that  other  time  of  their  mutual  experience 
he  said  nothing,  and  she  banished  it.  So  they 
used  life.  Great  preparations  were  toward.  Dr. 
Develin  had  retunded,  and  the  holidays  were  to 
be  kept  this  time  at  the  island  of  Roanoke  Fields. 
Mr.  Geoffrey  was  little  in  the  house,  was  care- 
lessly cold  to  Miss  Schaeffer  when  he  was,  and 
as  carelessly  cordial  to  the  others.  The  last 
week  went  slipping  by ; every  one  waited  gayly 
for  the  expected  chimes,  and  the  two  days  be- 
fore Christmas  \>egan  to  bring  guests  in  clusters. 

» 

H. 

It  was  the  first  Christmas  for  some  years  that 
Mrs.  Ediston  had  entertained.  There  were  fine 
folks  from  Charleston,  and  gay  folks  from  Sa- 
vannah, and  the  Sea  Islands  sent  tribute.  There 
were  the  Hunts  from  the  Cross  Roads,  the  Pinck- 
neys from  Red  Hill,  the  Prestons  from  the  Ledge. 
They  and  their  servants  filled  the  house  with 
cheery  clamor.  Last  of  all  came  the  Develins. 
Miss  Schaeffer  had  been  out  with  the  children 
gathering  clumps  of  glossy  foliage  that  should 
give  finishing  touches  to  the  decorations,  since 
Mre.  Ediston  had  pressed  her  into  the  service. 
She  sat  now,  resting  for  an  instant,  at  the  fbot 
of  an  oak  in  that  great  wood  of  the  open  spaces 
through  which  the  avenue  was  cut,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  busying  themselves  about  her  like 
bees  round  a flower.  They  had  woven  a crown 
of  the  dark  and  prickly  holly  leaves,  and  hover- 
ing on  tip-toe,  were  trying  to  adjust  clusters  of 
the  scarlet  berries  therein,  while  their  bright 
sprays  were  scattered  countlessly  about  her, 
clinging  to  her  shawl  and  nestling  in  her  skirts. 
Slightly  inclining  her  head  to  their  touch,  and 
yet  oblivious  of  it,  Miss  Schaeffer  sat,  when  a 
clatter  of  hoofs  beat  the  ground,  and  a brilliant 
train  swept  by.  One  face  and  form  only  met 
Miss  Schaeffer’s  gaze-^-and  both,  it  seemed  to 
her,  were  perfection.  . The  full  round  shape  hid 
half  its  voluptuous  curves  in  the  shade  of  the 
dark-green  riding-suit,  the  face  was  softened  by 
its  floating  veil  into  a vision  of  the  night  wind 


that  came  rising  behind  them.  They  passed 
like  the  creation  of  that  careering  wind ; and  as 
Miss  Schaeffer  looked  she  saw  another  figure 
following — a gentleman  slowly  walking  beside 
his  horse,  his  arm  thrown  across  the  creature’s 
bending  neck.  As  he  caught  sight  of  the  gay 
group  glinting  in  there  among  the  trees  he  half 
paused,  with  an  intent  and  startled  eye,  and  then 
stepped  in  their  direction.  But  the  light  there 
was  uncertain,  the  wizard  mingling  of  sunset  and 
moonrise,  and  he  resumed  his  way. 

“It  is  Dr.  Develin!”  cried  Essie;  and  the 
three  fled  in  full  chorus  after  him. 

Miss  Schaeffer,  left  to  herself,  gathered  up  her 
armful,  and,  still  under  the  shelter  of  the  oaks, 
turned  her  feet  houseward.  It  was  growing  cool 
and  damp ; she  would  be  glad  when  the  home 
lamps  blazed  up  across  her  path ; the  shadows 
already  fell  thick  athwart  her,  and  all  the  orange 
had  died  out  of  the  air.  Thus  stepping  swiftly, 
she  heard  a voice  calling  “Rob!”  and  paused  a 
moment  to  listen.  “ Rob !”  was  repeated.  “ J u- 
lius !”  and  then  the  same  voice  executed  a rapid 
roll  of  all  the  house-servants,  accompanied  by 
execrations  obligato.  It  was  plainly  Mr.  Roa- 
noke, and  in  want  of  some  assistance.  Miss 
Schaeffer  had  half  the  mind  to  let  him  continue 
to  want;  then,  by  a natural  impulse,  retraced 
her  steps,  and  following  the  frequent  sound,  her 
shawl  falling  about  her,  her  arms  heaped  with 
the  wild  growth,  the  points  of  the  leaves  and  the 
berries  shining  like  gems  in  her  hair,  she  came 
out  into  the  rising  ray  of  the  full  moon,  and 
upon  the  bank  of  the  creek,  down  which  the 
wild  wind  was  blowing  the  faint  mist  in  ribbons. 

“You  need  help,  Mr.  Roanoke?”  she  asked, 
sweetly.  “The  servants  must  be  engaged.  Can 
I answer  ?” 

Mr.  Roanoke  did  not  reply,  but  stood  gazing 
at  her  a moment. 

“Oh !— Miss  Schaeffer !”  said  he  then,  coolly. 
“ Have  the  goodness  to  catch  this  rope.  I do 
not  care  to  lose  a boat-load  of  game.  Orders 
were  left  that  Fez  and  Rocco  should  await  me, 
for  Master  Robert  went  ashore  at  Spray  Rocks. 
That  will  do.  I thank  you.”  And  Mr.  Roa- 
noke leaped  upon  the  bank. 

‘ * Look  down  there  a moment,  Miss  Schaeffer,  ” 
he  said;  but  the  governess  was  flitting  on,  a 
twinkling  form  in  the  shade.  Miss  Schaeffer 
was  not  the  person  with  whom  he  could  caprice 
— to-day  attend,  to-morrow  rebuff;  she  under- 
stood, moreover,  or  thought  she  did,  that  his 
seldom  condescensions  were  made  not  to  her, 
but  to  the  accidental  instant  in  which  something 
had  heightened  her  appearance  into  an  object  of 
pleasure.  Such  condescension  she  would  not 
receive.  But  with  a bound  and  a long  stride 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Roanoke  wad  beside  her. 

“ Why  didn’t  you  wait  for  me?”  he  said,  half 
imperiously. 

“ There  was  nothing  more  that  I could  do, 
Sir,”  she  replied,  statelily. 

“ A voice  from  the  North  Pole,  that  has  sighed 
through  the  fissures  of  an  iceberg.  Yes,  ma’am, 
there  was,  if  you  will  allow  it.” 
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“And  what,  Mr.  Roanoke?”  she  said,  paus- 
ing, and  slightly  turning,  as  if  she  wished  to 
leave  no  duty  unfulfilled. 

“I  wished  you  to  look  down  into  the  boat 
and  have  a pretty  sight : the  great  antlered  thing 
lying  there  on  heaps  and  meshes  of  bright-scaled 
fish,  and  surrounded  with  those  soft-feathered 
birds  that  I shot  between  wind  and  water  as  they 
rose  to  skim  away — the  whole  part  smitten  with 
moonbeams,  part  wrapped  in  the  ragged  mist.” 

“I  did,  Mr.  Roanoke.  It  was  very  pictur- 
esque.” 

“And  what  part  did  I play  ?” 

“You  looked,  Mr.  Roanoke — ” 

“Like  the  purveyor  to  Michael  Scott?” 

“ Or  like  one  of  those  genii  who  brought  the 
basket  to  the  Sultan’s  cook.  ” 

“ Or,  better  yet,  like  the  fisherman  Kureem, 
who  w ashed  his  nets  at  the  foot  of  the  Caliph's 
Garden  of  Delight.  Eh  ?” 

“Very  like.” 

“ Permit  me,”  said  Mr.  Roanoke,  bending  to 
relieve  her  of  her  armful. 

What  had  taken  possession  of  him  ? He,  who 
had  for  so  long  scarcely  shown  her  a civility! 
She  could  not  refuse  herself  the  malicious  pleas- 
ure of  turning  and  saying, 

“I  think,  Mr.  Roanoke,  you  forget  that  I am 
Miss  Schaeffer.” 

* “ Indeed,  I am  unlikely  to!”  he  replied,  bit- 
ing his  lip ; and  Miss  Schaeffer  fled  on. 

Entering  the  house  by  a side-door,  she  hast- 
ened to  finish  the  task  in  the  dining-room  for 
which  her  shining  leaves  and  berries  were  de- 
signed; then  went  to  seek  Mrs.  Ediston.  As 
she  left  the  dining-room  and  was  crossing  the 
hall  a gentleman  slowly  and  listlessly  descend- 
ed, lightly  leaning  on  the  baluster  and  looking 
about  bim — the  same  person  who  led  his  horse 
up  the  avenue  an  hour  previously.  A slender 
man,  who  appeared  taller  than  he  was,  but  with 
a shape  and  manner  of  careful  elegance;  his 
face  very  white,  with  delicate  but  pronounced 
features,  made  yet  whiter  by  a blazing  contrast 
of  black  and  brilliant  eyes,  whose  lids  had  a 
habit  of  drooping,  and  by  fine  soft  hair,  that, 
parting  on  the  forehead,  swept  away  at  either 
side  in  bending  lines  of  raven  tint;  a counte- 
nance like  a mobile  mask  over  a bronze  purpose, 
that  made  you  remember  the  hand  of  iron  in  the 
glove  of  velvet;  always  somewhat  melancholy 
in  repose,  and  that  now',  as  his  glance  fell  side- 
long on  Miss  Schaeffer,  suddenly  lighted  up  like 
a torch.  He  faced  about,  beut  over  the  balus- 
ters, then  went  leaping  down,  swift  and  word- 
less. But  Miss  Schaeffer  had  disappeared. 

“An  ignis  Jatuus ,”  said  the  gentleman,  and 
retnrncd  to  the  contemplation  of  certain  Roa- 
nokes  impanneled  along  the  hall  to  give  verdict 
on  posterity. 

The  next  morning  the  governess,  running 
down,  contrived  to  procure  a tray,  which  she 
brought  into  the  school-room,  and  there  made 
her  breakfast,  the  novelty  of  the  occasion  tempt- 
ing even  Essie  and  Ally  to  join  her,  at  which 
she  allowed  them  to  dress  the  table  with  leaves 


and  flowers,  and  procure,  through  the  hands  of 
Venus,  several  dainty  additions  to  the  feast.  In 
at  the  gay  little  scene  which  followed  Master 
Rob  chose  to  peer.  It  did  not  look  unpleasant- 
ly— the  bright  sunshine,  the  fragrant  blossoms, 
the  fire  sparkling  on  the  hearth,  the  bird-song 
pouring  in  at  the  open  window.  After  his  head, 
Master  Rob  inserted  the  rest  of  him.  There 
was,  moreover,  a certain  savory  suggestion  of 
delectation ; Miss  Schaeffer  had  cooked  a strange 
little  dish  at  the  fire  there — a fire  which  he  had 
heard  his  brother  Geoffrey  say  Miss  Schaeffer 
kept  only  in  deference  to  the  old  Yule  log.  Why 
need  he  go  down  and  face  all  those  strangors? 
He  knew  he  deserved  nothing,  yet  Rob  drew 
near  the  table,  and  was  received  with  acclaim, 
while  Ally  covered  his  confusion  by  plunging 
retrospectively  into  the  depths  of  her  stocking 
and  bringing  up  its  contents  anew  for  his  edifi- 
cation. Before  Rob  had  finished  his  repast  Miss 
Schaeffer  had  seized  the  handle  of  this  golden 
opportunity,  and  leading  the  three  on  and  on, 
was  soon  deep  in  the  King  Arthur  legends,  to 
which  Rob  listened  with  open  mouth,  while  she 
concluded  by  repeating  to  them,  with  a dramatic 
vivacity,  the  “Lady  of  Shalott.”  Rising  at  this 
point,  Miss  Schaeffer  brought  upon  the  table  a 
small,  square,  shagreeu  port-folio,  and,  complet- 
ing her  rarefaction,  placed  it  before  Rob.  Bit 
and  bridle  were  in  his  mouth.  He  opened  it 
with  speedy  fingers,  and  there  lay  a score  of  ex- 
quisite water-colors,  each  one  the  pictured  phan- 
tasm of  some  verse,  brilliant  and  beautiful.  The 
three  heads  were  bent  over  it  in  pretty  grouping, 
when  there  came  a tap,  and  Mrs.  Ediston  enter- 
ed, for  that  lady  had  instinct  enough  to  know 
the  tap  to  be  necessary.  “ Oh,  mamma !”  cried 
the  three  in  chorus ; and  she  bent  with  them. 
Mrs.  Ediston  would  have  been  a much  harsher 
person  than  she  was  had  she  refused  to  be  pleased ; 
and  only  looking  in  through  curiosity  in  the  first 
place,  she  now  threw  herself  into  a chair  by  the 
fireside,  and  took  a moment's  rest. 

“Breakfast  is  over  down  stairs,”  said  she. 
“Why  didn't  you  come  down,  Miss  Schaeffer?” 

“Did  you  wish  for  me?”  asked  Madeleine,  in 
sweeter  tones  than  ordinaiy. 

“Oh  no;  I didn’t  remember  you  till  I saw 
the  children's  places.  However,  it's  a very  good 
plan.  I had  quite  as  lief  they  would  breakfast 
and  lunch  up  here.  You  can  bring  them  down 
to  dinner  though,  and  that  will  answer  for  them. 
I do  really  wish  that  Dr.  Develin  should  have 
some  peace  at  this  visit,  and  Essie  devours  him!” 

“No,  mamma — only  his  sugar-plums,”  inter- 
polated the  third  person. 

“You  mustn’t  take  me  up  so,  child.  Ally 
don’t.  Robert,  did  you  thank  Miss  Schaeffer? 
I don’t  see  what  they're  all  about.  Did  you  do 
them  yourself,  Miss  Schaeffer?  Very  prettily 
done.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  my  own  at 
school.  There’s  Clara  following  Miss  Develin 
down  the  avenue  like  a poodle,  I'm  morally  sure! 
She's  perfectly  fascinated  by  her,  and  no  won- 
der!” Here  Mrs.  Ediston's  monologue  was  in- 
terrupted by  Jnlius,  who  brought  a note.  The 
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lady  took  it  with  sparkling  eyes,  broke  the  seal, 
and  the  sparkle  fell.  “ Whatever  shall  I do?” 
cried  Mrs.  Ediston.  The  note  dropped  into  her 
lap,  and  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Madeleine  sprang  to  her  side.  # 

44  She  can't  come ! She  ruptured  a blood-ves- 
sel at  the  concert  in  the  city  last  night!  I had 
depended  oii  her  1^ 

Miss  Schaeffer  smiled,  and  drew  back. 

44  Who,  mamma  ?”  asked  the  children. 

44  Don't  bother  me ! The  prima  donna — Ma- 
dame Cichi.  Dear  me ! dear ! dear ! I had  en- 
gaged her  for  to-night  under  immense  difficulties. 
It  is  irremediable.  What  is  to  be  done,  Miss 
Schaeffer  ?” 

44  About  Cichi  ? Oh,  I don’t  think  you  have 
lost  much,"  said  Madeleine,  thoughtlessly,  44  ex- 
cept in  eclat . She  is  a miserable  singer.  I could 
do  as  well  myself." 

44  You,  Miss  Schaeffer?"  ' 

An  idea  suddenly  filled  Mrs.  Edis  ton’s  blank 
countenance.  44  There,  children,  take  your  pic- 
tures and  run  away.  Quick ! do  you  hear  me  ? 
I’ve  to  talk  with  Miss  Schaefler.”  And  Mrs. 
Ediston  bustled  up,  threw  open  the  door,  seized 
Ally’s  shoulders,  and  set  her  on  her  feet  outside, 
brushed  the  other  two  along  and  6hovod  them 
through,  shut  and  locked  the  door  with  a tri- 
umphant snap,  and  came  back  to  the  fire. 

44  Do  you  really  mean  to  say,  Miss  Schaeffer," 
said  she  then,  breathlessly,  44  that  you  can  sing 
as  well  as  Madame  Cichi  ?" 

4 c I should  think  but  poorly  of  myself  if  I could 
not." 

44  Well,  we  all  know  that  you  don’t  think 
poorly  of  yourself,”  said  Mrs.  Ediston.  44  And 
yet,  I don’t  think  you’re  vain — I’ll  allow  that. 
Clara  has  certainly  improved  under  your  hands. 
Juliet  Develin  was  astonished  at  hearing  her 
play  last  night.  I do  hope  she  will  turn  out  as 
handsome  a girl  as  Juliet  Develin;  I shall  be 
perfectly  satisfied.  Nobody  dresses  more  stylish- 
ly in  all  the  country.  Bnt  bless  me  1 that’s  not 
Cichi.  Miss  Schaeffer,  they’re  all  out  under 
the  oaks  now.  Close  the  window  and  sing  to 
me  any  little  thing  you  remember.  Make  haste. 
I haven’t  much  time." 

Miss  Schaeffer  wonderingly  obeyed. 

14 That  will  answer,"  said  Mrs.  Ediston,  be- 
fore she  was  well  through  a single  measure. 
44You  must  enact  Cichi  for  to-night,  Miss 
Schaeffer.  There  hasn’t  a soul  of  them  ever 
seen  her.  I will  take  care  that  you  are  properly 
dressed.  You  needn’t  sing  but  three  songs; 
and  the  higher  And  mightier  you  are  the  better 
they'll  be  imposed  upon !” 

44  But,  Mrs.  Ediston — ” 

44  No  buts  about  it,  Miss  Schaeffer.  It  must 
be  done." 

44  It  is  impossible !"  said  Madeleine,  drawing 
in  her  breath. 

Mrs.  Ediston  began  to  walk^  hurriedly  about 
the  room.  Pausing  at  length,  she  said : 44  You 
can  do  as  you  please,  of  course,  Miss  Schaeffer. 
And  so  can  I.  Only  if  you  can  not  obey  my 
orders,  I can  not  have  you  in  my  service  l” 


There  rose  before  Madeleine  the  vision  that 
had  bung  before  her  that  night  on  the  church- 
yard step,  a gaunt  vision  Of  starvation  and  of 
death.  This  little  taste  of  luxury  had  sweetened 
life  too  much  despite  the  ^lows  of  pride.  To 
go  out  alone  into  the  world  again  ? The  thought 
was  madness. 

She  stood  there,  pale  and  like  marble. 

44  Well,  Miss  Schaeffer  ?"  was  the  impatient 
question. 

44 1 would  sing  for  you  with  pleasure  if  I might 
do  so  without  deceit  and  such  charlatanry." 

44  Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Ediston,  with  a long  breath, 
and  scarcely  noticing  the  hard  words,  44  I’ll  see 
to  all  that.  Thank  you  very  much.  Now 
Venus  or  France  shall  sew  for  you  all  day  long 
— I’ll  make  Christmas  up  some  other  time.  You 
couldn't  wear  any  of  my  dresses — you’re  too  talk 
But  there  are  some  of  Mr.  Geoffrey’s  mother’s 
up  garret  packed  in  flannels,  and  if  there’s  a de- 
cent ono  left — we  can’t  keep  silks  from  spotting 
on  these  rice-plantations — you  shall  have  it.  I'll 
see  directly.  Venus  can  fit  it,  and  you  must 
wear  my  jewels  and  make  as  splendid  a toilet  as 
possible  I" 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Madeleine  had  to 
endnre  Venus’s  refitting,  and  she  took  a needle 
herself,  that  the  girl  need  not  sew  more  than  all 
the  morning,  and  thus  the  preparations  were 
complete  at  noon.  But  to  wear  the  dress  of  his 
mother ! The  humiliation  was  hateful  to  her ; 
and  the  angry  pride  that  had  for  once  yielded  to 
terror  tormented  her  very  soul.  Before  Mrs.  Edis- 
ton descended  to  the  late  dinner  she  knocked 
again  at  Madeleine’s  door  and  loft  on  her  table 
a jewel  casket,  a great  blaze  of  diamonds,  cold 
emeralds,  and  glowing  garnets,  softened  by 
masses  of  threaded  pearls.  She  was  excused 
from  dinner,  and  sat  looking  through  her  win- 
dow into  the  already  bare  and  misting  oak-wood. 
This  was  not  the  Christmas  of  Madeleine’s  re- 
membrances ; this  gayety  and  pomp  were  not 
the  broad  and  genial  cheer  with  which  her  fa- 
ther’s hall  had  beamed.  Ah,  at  this  moment 
how  she  missed  that  smile  upon  a tender  lip— 
that  warm,  close  clasp  about  her  wrist ! So  ut- 
terly lonely — her  heart  ached  for  a little  of  the 
affection  of  those  old  days. 

The  harsh  stroke  of  a bell  struck  across  her 
reverie ; Madeleine  dragged  herself  up,  for  it  was 
time  that  she  should  dress.  There  lay  the  ar- 
ray, and  briefly  she  stood  before  her  glass 
wrapped  in  its  heavy  drapery.  All  of  Miss 
Schaeffer’s  soft  bloom  was  on  her  cheek  to- 
night ; much  of  the  pristine  roundness  had  al- 
ready returned  to  her  form ; gradually  enough  to 
be  unconscious  both  to  herself  and  others,  she 
had  been  becoming  lovelier  evety  day.  Now 
standing  at  the  little  table,  white  shoulders 
rising  out  of  the  deep  tints  of  the  ruby-colored 
silk  that  fell  about  her  in  perfumed  folds,  white 
arms  half  veiled  in  falls  of  old  and  creamy  point, 
her  hair  dropping  once  more  in  its  abandon  and 
wreathed  with  long  sprays  of  snowy  jasmine 
flowers  that  trailed  along  her  brow  and  cheek 
massed  themselves  among  the  coils  behind,  and 
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lay  in  fresh  and  fragrant  cluster  on  her  bosom 
— never  had  that  glass  reflected  so  gorgeous  a 
picture.  She  moved  with  half  a sigh,  and  took 
up  the  little  gloves  awaiting  her,  and  her  eyes 
fell  on  Mrs.  Ediston’s  casket.  Impossible  to 
tell  what  passed  in  her  mind ; but  plainly  at  one 
conclusion  had  she  arrived.  This  was  not  the 
dress  for  a governess.  Off  it  slipped,  as  a tree 
might  rustle  down  its  crimson  leaves.  There 
hung  in  the  closet  an  old  gown  of  her  own — the 
one  thing  retained  by  her — a silk  nnglossed  and 
black;  and  no  one  need  know  it  had  been 
turned,  nor  in  the  lamplight  would  suspect  its 
court-plasters.  This  indued,  she  shaded  throat 
and  wrists  with  ruffles  of  soft  lace  that  had  been 
scarcely  worth  offering  at  a pawnbroker’s  in 
those  dire  days  of  need.  Her  hair  yet  fell  about 
her  face,  but  dark  and  unadorned  with  other 
than  its  own  lustre;  and  stripping  the  breast- 
knot  of  half  its  blossoms  and  all  its  green,  she 
placed  it  where  a brooch  would  have  lain  had 
she  owned  one.  Thus  enshadowed,  it  seemed 
as  if  Miss  Schaeffer’s  beauty  were  only  encap- 
tived  and  disguised  and  ready  at  any  moment  to 
break  bonds. 

Miss  Schaeffer  listened.  They  had  long  since 
come  in  from  the  dining-room,  been  joined  by 
the  gentlemen ; the  evening  guests  had  all  ar- 
rived ; there  was  no  cessation  in  the  continuous 
murmur  and  rippling  laughter ; there  was  only, 
above  it  all,  the  quick,  sharp  tinkle  of  a bell,  by 
Which  she  knew  that  a servant  was  to  be  sent 
for  her.  Miss  Schaeffer  left  her  niche,  slipped 
noiselessly  down  another  stairway,  entered  at  a 
side-door,  crossed  the  crowded  room  to  the  piauo 
with  swift  grace,  drew  off  her  gloves,  sat  down, 
and  broadly  struck  a full,  deep  chord  that,  run- 
ning up  the  keys  in  climbing  arpeggios,  lightly 
blossomed  atop  in  another.  Silence  fell  upon 
the  circles,  the  clusters,  the  lovers,  all  but  a few 
remote  dowagers  who  yet  hummed,  a few  butter- 
flies who  needs  must  flutter.  And  then,  every 
one  turning  with  suspended  breath,  the  first 
notes  of  a Christmas  Hymn  stole  softly  out  on 
the  slow  pastorale  of  accompaniment: 

u While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night, 

All  seated  on  the  ground, 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  came  down 
And  glory  shone  around.1* 

Mrs.  Ediston  could  have  boxed  her  ears.  But 
to  those  who  listened,  that  deep,  clear  voice  was 
like  the  crystal  of  some  slow  stream  that  mir- 
rored the  high  Hebrew  heaven  full  of  glad,  solemn 
stars ; the  wide  darkness  over  a hilly  land ; the 
wandering  flocks ; the  obscure  group  of  a thought- 
less vigil ; and  all  about  the  singer  there  seemed 
to  float  the  breath  of  the  night  wind,  of  the  dew, 
of  the  heavy-hanging  full-blown  blossoms,  till 
her  voice  soared  higher  and  fuller  and  rested, 
with  outspread  wings,  on  the  triumphal  glory 
of  the  shining  throng.  A momentary  pause,  as 
if  to  break  the  chain  of  all  connection,  and  easi- 
ly from  that  the  voice  slid  into  recitative  and  the 
Infelice  of  the  Zauberflote,  with  tho  pathos  of 
its  adagio.  Here  was  bravura  enough.  Ladies 
laid  their  white-gloved  hands  together,  gentle- 


men turned  an  awaiting  ear — roulade,  trill,  ca- 
denza, what  not,  all  iridescent  fioriture,  and  a 
shake,  sweet  and  clear  os  distant  bell-notes 
sprinkled  on  the  wind,  was  half-drowned  in  a 
rapture  % of  applause.  There  followed  a little 
serenade,  without  ornament,  without  accompani- 
ment, a melody  borne  along  by  its  own  impas- 
sioned strength ; as  if  the  roJb  should  sing,  or 
some  great  heavy-petaled  flower  had  sent  all  its 
fragrance  curling  out  upon  the  strain— the  strain 
of  dewy  alleys,  of  whispering  shrubs,  of  sliding 
starbeams,  and  freighted  love.  Then  the  hands 
flashed  upon  the  keys  once  more,  and  through 
the  singer’s  lips  bubbled  up  the  Brindisi,  with 
all  the  sparkle  and  foam  of  rosiest  Champagne. 
There  was  an  intoxication  of  enthusiastic  greet- 
ing ; the  crowd  surged  up  around  the  piano-forte 
where  Geoffrey  Roanoke,  one  knee  in  an  antique 
chair,  his  arms  across  its  top,  had  all  the  time 
stood  facing  her.  Dr.  Develin  darted  forward, 
saying,  in  semitone,  “ Madeleine ! Miss  Schaef- 
fer! Do  I see  you  here ! ” But  the  long  case- 
ment on  the  other  side  of  the  piano  was  open, 
and  Miss  Schaeffer  had  vanished. 

“So  Develin,”  said  Mr.  Geoffrey  Roanoke, 
unbending  himself  from  his  position,  and  his 
voice  well  shrouded  in  the  universal  hum  of  de- 
light, “ I believe  if  I brought  here  an  angel  out 
of  heaven  you  would  have  a previous  acquaint- 
ance ! Ah,  I see.  A proposition  just  demon- 
strated, is  it?” 

“I  have  met  Miss  Schaeffer  at  Newport, 
and — ” 

“It  is  true  then?”  asked  Mrs.  Ediston,  join- 
ing them. 

“What  is  true,  Madame?” 

“The  fallen  fortunes.  Geoffrey  was  say- 
ing—” 

“ I presume  so.  Mr.  Schaeffer  was  a mag- 
nate. They  lived  in  great  splendor.  Their 
hospitality  exceeded  every  thing — but  Mrs.  Edis- 
ton *s,”  he  concluded,  bowing  to  that  lady,  for  ho 
had  been  speaking  with  difficulty. 

“Really I But  she  hasn’t  the  first  idea  of 
style !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ediston.  “ I W'as  never 
more  provoked  than  when  I saw  her  come  in  to- 
night !” 

“Except  when  you  saw  her  go  out,  mamma !” 
But  the  mamma  had  already  turned  to  another 
corner. 

“You  wish  to  speak  with  Miss  Schaeffer, 
Doctor  ? I will  find  her  for  you ! ” with  the  air 
of  an  obliging  man. 

“On  no  account!  Don’t  trouble  yourself, 
Roanoke.” 

“No  trouble,”  and  Roanoke  in  turn  disap- 
peared through  tho  casement. 

But  Miss  Schaeffer  was  not  outside.  Neither 
was  she  in  her  own  apartment.  She  had  .taken 
refuge  by  the  school-room  fire,  and  there,  after  a 
half  hour’s  search,  Mr.  Roanoke  discovered  her, 
sitting  on  the  rug  just  without  the  fender,  her 
arms  folded  whitely  across  the  crimson-cushioned 
seat  of  an  easy-chair,  and  her  head  pillowed 
thereon,  the  firelight  playing  over  all^  tinging 
the  dark  lustre  of  her  hair,  lingering  on  the  soft 
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peach-bloom  of  the  cheek,  touching  up  the  curve 
of  the  Up,  sparkling  and  glancing  and  flickering 
again  in  the  tears  that  hung  on  the  points  of 
those  fallen  eyelashes,  for  Miss  Schaeffer  was 
asleep.  How  long  Mr.  Roanoke  staid  to  con- 
template this  picture  is  none  of  our  affair ; but 
at  length  he  lifted  the  little  silver  school-bell  and 
struck  three  or  four  fairy  peals  close  at  her  ear. 
The  dark  eyes  opened  in  a moment’s  ftight,  then 
Miss  Schaeffer  rose  as  if  nothing  had  happen- 
ed, and  confronted  Mr.  Roanoke,  disappointingly 
void  of  surprise. 

“Did  you  wish  fbr  me,  Sir?”  she  asked. 

“I?  No,  Miss  Schaeffer.  I am  sent.’  A 
friend  of  yours,  not  to  speak  of — ” 

44  Is  that  all  ?”  she  replied,  with  a weary  tone. 
“ I thought  Mrs.  Ediston — ” 

“ Mrs.  Ediston  lays  her  commands,”  said  Mr. 
Roanoke,  unblushingly,  “ as  well  as  this  ador- 
ing host  below.  Ah,  MiBS  Schaeffer,  you  will 
have  all  Charleston  at  your  feet  to-morrow;  they 
will  carry  you  off,  and  wc  shall  lose  our — ” 

44  Governess.” 

44 1 was  not  about  to  use  that  word.” 

44  Well,  it  makes  no  difference.  I will  come 
down.  But  you  needn't  wait,  Mr.  Roanoke.” 

Mr.  Roanoke’s  brows  contracted  and  darkened. 

44  Bliss  Schaeffbr,  how  long  is  this  devil  of 
prido  that  rules  your  heart  going  to  rule  this 
house?”  he  said,  and  strode  toward  the  door. 

In  an  instant,  however,  he  returned,  and  this 
time  beaming — as  well  ho  might  be,  after  having 
relieved  himself  of  an  ugly  sentiment;  but  if 
Miss  Schaeffer  had  shrunk  in  any  sudden  pain 
thereat,  he  was  none  the  wiser.  44 1 beg  your 
pardon,”  he  said.  44 1 beg  your  pardon.  Rut 
certainly  I have  chimed  with  that  pride  long 
enough,  and  given  insult  for  insult  till  I can  no 
longer.  Seal  friendship  with  your  hand.” 

44 1 am  not  your  friend,  Mr.  Roanoke,”  she 
said,  with  a firm,  grave  face,  but  her  gaze  upon 
the  floor. 

44  What  then  ? Ah,  I recollect — my  servant. 
I wish  yon  were  my  servant!”  ho  exclaimed, 
with  a savage  accent  as  he  leaned  against  the 
wainscot.  44 1 would  soon  bring  that  haaghty 
spirit  to  terms !” 

“Unfortunately,  my  skin  is  white!”  And 
Miss  Schaeffer  would  have  passed  him.  • But, 
springing  forward,  he  drew  her  arm  within  his 
own,  and  led  her  down  nnfrequented  passages 
and  out  once  more  under  the  leafless  oaks. 

44  If  ever  there  were  hate  in  your  heart  it  flash- 
ed in  your  eyes  on  that  moment,”  he  murmured. 
“Truly,  I can  not  blame  you.  I,  too,  should 
hate  if — ” Suddenly  he  lifted  her  hand  to  his 
lips,  and  drew  her  into  the  lamplight  and  through 
the  open  casement. 

The  guests  were  jdst  going  out  to  supper. 
Mr.  Roanoke’s  gesture  arrested  two  of  them, 
and  he  presented  Miss  Develin  and  her  brother 
to  Miss  Sftiaeffer.  A frank  smile  parted  her 
lips  and  deepened  her  dimples  as  Miss  Schaeffer 
took  Juliet  Develift's  hand.  She  had  heard  of 
her  before.  Short  bright  hair,  curling  closely 
to  her  head  in  rings  of  gold ; eyes  purpler  than 


the  pansy,  and  to-night  as  velvet-soft  as  if  they 
had  never  known  the  fire ; other  features  rather 
piquant  tKan  classic : a child’s  face,  capable  of 
little  but  a child’s  expression  and  a child’s  wild 
freaks  of  passion.  But  her  brother  Miss  Schaeffer 
met  differently — downcast  eyes,  and  heightened 
color,  and  an  inflexible  something  in  her  mien. 
Plainly  there  was  ft  bit  of  recollection  between 
the  two.  Mr.  Roanoke  surveyed  them,  swift 
at  conclusions.  He  had  heard  Dr.  Develin’s 
smothered  “Madeleine,  this  is  Fate!”  But 
whether  Dr.  Develin  were  indeed  a rejected 
lover  of  Miss  Schaeffer’s  there  is  no  record  other 
than  that  engraved  on  Mr.  Roanoke’s  conscious- 
ness. Thereat,  transposed,  the  four  followed 
the  defiling  pageant. 

It  was  pretty  to  see  the  change  which  these 
others  wrought  in  Miss  Schaeffer’s  manner.  She 
met  them  on  terms  of  equality.  For  the  nonce 
she  ignored  Mr.  Roanoke — that  is,  as  much  as 
he  allowed  any  one  to  do — but  toward  the  Dev- 
clins  wore  all  her  ancient  courtesy,  and  that 
which  had  ever  distinguished  her,  a gracious 
condescension,  not  from  the  heights  of  rank,  but 
from  the  heights  of  womanhood.  She  forgot 
herself  and  became  happy,  and  bloomed  and 
sparkled  as  only  happy  people  can.  Then,  too, 
she  was  at  home  in  the  house,  or  much  more  so 
than  they  were,  and  therefore  attended  to  their 
ease  in  trifling  ways,  till  all  that  was  taken  out 
of  her  hands  by  Mr.  Roanoke,  who,  with  a cer- 
tain half-sarcastic  grace,  seated  her,  and  thence- 
forth let  her  find  herself  shrrounded  and  met  at 
all  points  by  the  most  careless  care  that  ever 
frustrated  any  woman’s  attempts  at  independ- 
ence. The  supper-room  was  cool ; Mr.  Roanoke 
brought  from  an  ante-room  a black  lace  shawl 
and  laid  it  on  Miss  Schaeffer's  hair;  it  caught 
in  the  comb,  and,  rather  than  attend  to  this 
matter  of  toilet,  she  suffered  it  to  remain  man- 
tilla-wise, and  was  soon  glad  to  draw  the  light 
drapery  about  her  throat. 

“It  is  Spain!”  he  said,  as  he  stood  bending 
over  his  plate  toward  her.  44  Sweet  Spain,  and 
stately.  Do  not  make  it  Spain  inquisitorial, 
Spain  of  the  torture.” 

u What  has  Miss  Schaeffer  to  do  with  that  re- 
gion of  the  round  earth  ?”  asked  Dr.  Develin. 

“Miss  Schaeffer’s  yeil  has  a great  deal  to  do 
with  it — also  Miss  Schaeffer’s  eyes,”  he  added, 
aside: 

uO  eettentrional  vedovo  sito, 

Poi  che  privato  sei  di  mlrar  quelle! 

44  Miss  Schaeffer,”  said  the  Doctor,  “you  have 
learned  ere  this  that  one  of  Mr.  Roanoke’s  choic- 
est rdlea  is  to  evoke  spirits?'* 

44  Spiriting  of  4 blue  spirits  and  gray  ?' " 

44  An  equivoque remarked  Juliet. 

“Nothing  of  the  kind,  Miss  Schaeffbr,”  said 
Mr.  Geoffrey.  4 4 Being  interpreted,  he  says  I 
raise  Satan  in  every  body’s  soul,  and  do  not  cast 
out  devils.” 

Madeleine’s  indrawn  breath  gave  mute  ac- 
quiescence; and  Mr.  Roanoke,  turning  on  his 
heel,  went  down  the  table  to  exchange  a flirting 
sentence  with  all  whose  eyes  he  caught. 
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“What  possesses  Mr.  Roanoke?”  asked  Miss 
Juliet  then.  “ He  has  been  just  this  way  every 
time  we’ve  seen  hhn  for — Miss  Schaeffer,  how 
long  have  you  been  here  ?”  she  asked,  archly. 

‘ 1 Oh  my  being  here  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Mr.  Roanoke.  I rarely  sec  him.” 

“ Yes,  he  is  changed,”  said  the  Doctor.  11  If 
you  had  known  him  in  those  days  when  he  lived 
in  Louisiana,  and,  buried  in  books,  seemed  to 
have  no  more  life  than  any  waif  of  the  great 
river  there,  you  would  find  it  so.  We  all  have 
our  phases.  Roanoke  woke  up  at  last  to  his  im- 
portance as  a unit  at  the  head  of  a great  many 
ciphers.  One  day  ho  will  blaze,  a great  and 
shining  light,  to  show  the  country  its  ways.” 

“ Spontaneous  combustion  ?”  said  Juliet, 
over  her  shoulder. 

“ Parties  and  politics  have  long  been  laying  a 
train,”  continued  the  Doctor,  obliviously;  “but 
who  is  applying  the  spark  ?” 

* ‘ Are  you  talking  of  the  divine  spark,  Doc- 
tor?” asked  the  person  spoken  of,  rejoining 
t^em,  and  hanging  some  spray  of  glowing  fruit 
over  a salver’s  edge,  and  before  Miss  Schaeffer’s 
eyes. 

“ Celn  se  pent.” 

Mr.  Roanoke  seated  himself  on  a foot-stool 
as  conveniently  as  he  was  able. 

“ Trying  to  fan  a breeze ! Treason  in  a 
roan’s  own  household ! The  penalty  of  treason, 
you  know,  is  a rope’s-end.” 

“With  a noose  in  it!”  laughed  Miss  Juliet, 
turning  a moment  from  her  hovering  devotees 
(a  throng  of  whose  ilk  Mr.  Roanoke’s  last  move- 
ment had  barred  away  from  Miss  Schaeffer),  for 
which  words,  while  her  brother  bent  to  reprove 
her,  Mr.  Roanoke  unbent  his  lips  again. 

“ That  is  what  my  mamma  calls  style,  I sup- 
pose. A saucy  minx,  is  she  not,  Miss  Schaeffer? 
Yet  one  forgives  every  thing  to  such  a face.” 

But  Miss  Schaeffer  not  choosing  to  humor  his 
fancy  and  prolong  the  subject  by  a reply,  looked 
up  with  a smile  at  Dr.  Develin,  who  offered  her 
a glass  of  wine  that  seemed  like  a bubble  full  of 
rosy  sunlight. 

“Yes,  Miss  Schaeffer,”  continued  Mr.  Roa- 
noke, in  his  frequent  demi-voice,  “ it  is  very  true 
that  I can  not  cast  out  devils,  since  I have  lived 
so  long  in  the  house  with  you  and — ” 

“ You  take  pains  to  bo  rude,”  she  responded, 
holding  the  glass  away  from  her  lips  and  pre- 
venting him  from  qualifying  his  sentence. 

“ Not  at  all.  It  is  perfectly  natural.  Miss 
Juliet,  allow  me?”  And  he  had  flashed  off 
with  the  brilliant  little  thing  upon  his  arm — his 
head  bent  toward  hers,  his  face  wreathed  with 
smiles — to  open  the  dancing  in  the  hall,  as  the 
first  strains  of  the  strings  became  audible. 

Miss  Schaeffer  moved  away  with  Dr.  Develin ; 
declined  dancing ; and  a moment  after  was  sorry 
for  it. 

“ Madeleine,”  murmured  her  companion, 
“ three  years  ago  do  you  remember  such  a night 
in  Venice?” 

She  ventured  no  reply. 

“ Madeleine,”  he  murmured  yet  lower,  “ then 


you  did  not  seem  to  hate  me;  now  I have  a 
right  to  know  why  so  suddenly  I lost  you  there.” 

“ Nor  did  I seem  to  love,”  said  she. 

“And  now,  Madeleine?  You  regret?” 

“I  regret  nothing,  Dr.  Develin.” 

He  was  silent  a moment,  looking  down  as  one 
looks  after  a stone  thrown  into  some  deep  well, 
and  waits  for  the  ripple  to  ascend ; then  lifting 
his  glance  he  watched  the  dancers,  who  whirled 
by  them  like  a storm  of  colored  snow-flakes. 

“Roanoke  dances  well,  Miss  Schaeffer,”  said 
he,  quite  as  if  nothing  else  had  been  said.  “ So 
he  does  eveiy  thing.  Some  day,  perhaps,  he 
will  confide  to  you  the  secret  of  his  success.” 

“ Mr.  Roanoke  and  I have  nothing  in  com* 
mon.” 

“ Except  the 1 mounting  devil  in  the  heart,’  ” 
said  a voice  at  her  shoulder,  and  he  glided  along. 

“ Am  I ambitious?”  she  asked,  facing  the 
Doctor,  and  half  laughing. 

“No,  child  ; you  look  as  if  you  wanted  no- 
thing but  peace.” 

A change  came  over  Madeleine’s  face — floated 
there  on  a flood  of  remembrances.  She  sudden- 
ly grew  pale  and  still.  Almost  before  she  knew 
it  she  was  seated  and  half-curtained  in  the  win- 
dow, and  the  Doctor  stood  beside  her,  and  she 
heard  his  voice  rippling  on  till  she  was  able  to 
catch  the  words.  The  minutes  flew  by ; and  at 
length  an  audacious  hand  lifted  the  curtain. 

“Deep  in  the  charms  of  some  Oriental  city, 
where  roses  and  nightingales  and  fountains  make 
divine  melancholy  all  night  long  1 Very  cozy 
indeed!”  said  Mr.  Roanoke.  “But  if  Miss 
Schaeffer  is  going  to  sing  me  that  little  song  she 
promised — ” 

“ I beg  pardon.  What  little  song  ?” 

“It  seems  that  I am  not  to  be  allowed  to 
finish  a sentence  to-night.  You  promised  me 
the  Du  meine  Seele.” 

“You  forget,  Sir.  It  must  have  been  some 
other  young  lady.” 

“The  music  is  put  out,  and  half  the  can- 
dles—” 

“ And  you  are  very  near  being  so !”  exclaimed 
Miss  Juliet,  coming  to  bid  her  brother  good- 
night. “ Every  one  has  gone  home,  or  gone  to 
bed,  or  I wish  they  had,  and  here  you  sit  moon- 
ing with  Develin.  Has  he  not  reached  the  end 
of  his  rope  yet?  What  occult  arts  has  he  been 
teaching  you  ? How  to  make  a witch  of  your- 
self ? Ah,  Miss  Schaeffer,  it  is  very  plain  that 
be  needn’t  teach  you  how  to  bewitch  Mr.  Roa- 
noke!” 

Mr.  Roanoke  turned  upon  Miss  Juliet  a look 
that  made  her  eyes  drop,  then  gave  his  arm  to 
Madeleine  and  led  her  away.  At  the  foot  of  the 
staircase  ho  paused,  and  said,  “ But  you  will  yet 
sing  it  to  me— Du  meine  Seele — that  I swear  I 
Good-night,  RuisefioraJ” 

At  dinner  next  day,  Mre.  Ediston  having  put 
the  length  of  the  table  between  the* governess 
and  Dr.  Develin,  Mr.  Roanoke  found  himself  in 
one  of  his  lordly  moods  again,  and  treated  his 
quiet  neighbor  to  items  of  ancient  supercilious- 
ness. Perhaps  he  remembered  too  sharply  that 
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list  night  had  turned  the  tables  upon  him  ; per- 
haps it  was  not  best  all  at  once  and  so  suddenly 
to  change  his  tactics;  perhaps  he  had  been  too 
devote ; perhaps  he  was  incensed  at  her  indiffer- 
ence ; perhaps  he  would  suggest  to  her  the  dis- 
tance between  his  love  and  his  hate.  In  short, 
there  were  a thousand  perhapses,  not  one  of  which 
occurred  to  the  quiet  neighbor's  mind ; for  as  it 
was — an  instant  surprised  at  such  renewal  of 
arrogance — Miss  Schaeffer  then  listened  to  the 
table-talk,  and  took  no  further  notice  than  that 
evinced  by  a little  spot  of  scarlet  in  the  cheek, 
that  spread  into  a joyous  flush  when  the  truant 
Rob,  in  an  extremely  soiled  and  briery  condi- 
tion, came  in  and  laid  a spray  of  wild  Christ- 
mas roses  beside  her  hand.  Mr.  Roanoke  sat 
with  his  arms  folded  on  the  mahogany,  sending 
shafts  here  and  there,  and  upsetting  every  body’s 
arguments  with  one  solid  thrust  of  some  briefer 
sentence.  Miss  Schaeffer  took  up  her  roses  and 
turned  to  thank  Rob,  who  had  been  beckoned  to 
his  mamma,  and  through  a series  of  vindictive 
whispers  sent  away  for  repairs. 

“ Ah,  Rob !”  cried  Mr.  Roanoke,  after  the  re- 
tiring hero.  “ Abjure  the  salic  law?  Con- 
quered at  lost!”  and  thereupon  fell  suddenly 
into  his  last  night’s  caprice  and  sparkle. 

Juliet  Develin  left  her  nuts,  slipped  round  to 
Madeleine,  and  telling  her  she  had  forgotten  her4 
pin,  fastened  the  blossoms  in  her  bosom. 

It  was  the  following  morning  that  Miss  Schaef- 
fer found,  upon  her  toilet-table,  a kid  case  in- 
closing a tiny  diamond  spray — stem  and  leaf 
and  half-blown  blossom — the  diamonds  looking 
up  at  her,  in  their  immortal  freshness,  and  seem- 
ing to  hang  on  their  thread  of  filigrano  like  the 
veiy  dew  of  the  morning : she  almost  expected 
that  they  would  shake  before  her  breath,  blow 
away,  and  vanish  into  the  great  reservoir  of 
vapor,  and  light,  and  color.  Yet  Miss  Schaeffer 
did  not  give  these  embodied  atoms  of  lustre  a 
second  glance,  but  passing  Mrs.  Ediston’s  apart- 
ment, and  finding  the  door  ajar,  she  slipped  in 
and  laid  them  beside  the  restored  jewel-casket, 
as  if  they  had  been  overlooked.  At  the  table, 
then,  Miss  Schaeffer’s  throat  seemed  snow  above 
its  knot  of  roses ; but  Mr.  Geoffrey  Roanoke  had 
the  pleasure,  so  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty  to  look 
about  him,  of  seeing  Mrs.  Ediston’s  purple  blaz- 
ing with  the  diamond  spray,  like  a constellation 
on  the  violet  velvet  of  heaven — while  she  dis- 
played it  to  the  lady  below  Dr.  Develin  as  one 
of  dear  Geoffrey’s  graceful  gifts.  Mr.  Geoffrey 
bit  his  lip  and  bent  his  gaze  full  upon  their 
rightful  owner,  but  Miss  Schaeffer  was  carving 
her  rice-bird  and  answering  Mr.  St.  Pierre’s  re- 
marks with  the  unconcern  of  innocence.  There- 
upon a quick  frown  darkened  Mr.  Roanoke’s 
brows;  silent  and  waiting  before — now  a cold 
wit  began  to  scatter  its  prisms  about;  satire 
pointed  his  spears ; keen,  and  polished,  and  glit- 
tering os  an  icicle,  he  once  or  twice  dazzled, 
but  never  warmed  the  unconscious  object  about 
whom  all  his  lightnings  played.  For  Miss 
Schaeffer  had  not  troubled  herself  to  consider 
how  her  action  would  affect  Mr.  Roanoke ; she 


had  done  what  she  thought  best  and  half  for- 
gotten it. 

Coffee  having  been  served  in  the  drawing- 
room, Miss  Schaeffer  sat  in  a window  sipping 
her  own,  and  her  eye  fell  on  Mr.  Roanoke  lean- 
ing carelessly  against  a bracket  and  looking  down 
abstractedly,  while  he  held  his  saucer  in  one 
hand  and  his  cup  with  the  uplifted  fingers  of  the 
other.  It  was  a great  glow  on  one  of  those  up- 
lifted fingers  which  had  caught  Miss  Schaeffer’s 
eye  anew — as  often  before — a coal  of  fire  it 
seemed,  burning  with  inward  and  intense  light. 
All  the  cynical  darkness  had  left  Mr.  Geoffrey’s 
face ; there  was  shadow  there  yet,  but  it  was  of 
a softer  and  sadder  thing.  As  he  raised  his 
cup  now  he  suffered  his  glance  to  sweep  round, 
under  the  half  fallen  lids,  in  her  direction.  Im- 
mediately afterward  he  stood  before  her  and  held 
the  resplendent  carbuncle  beneath  her  eyes. 

“It  is  the  Roanoke  ring,  Miss  Schaeffer,”  lie 
said.  “ You  refused  my  pin ; will  you  wear  my 
ring  ? Will  you  wear  the  Roanoke  ring,  Miss 
Schaeffer?” 

Madeleine  looked  at  it,  calmly  enough;  its 
flame  did  not  touch  her ; she  only  saw  engraven 
on  it  singular  and  ghastly  emblematic  lines — the 
death's  head  and  cross-bones. 

“ It  is  fearful  I”  she  said,  without  looking  up, 
and  drawing  in  her  breath  as  she  was  wont. 
“Do  you  always  wear  that,  Mr.  Roanoke  ?” 

“From  mother  to  son,  from  son  to  mother, 
always.  It  is  our  escutcheon— dust  and  ashes. 
Then  you  will  not  wear  it,  Miss  Schaeffer?” 

“ I wear  no  jewels,  Mr.  Roanoke.” 

A fire  like  the  spark  imbedded  in  that  stone 
shot  into  Mr.  Roanoke's  eye ; he  bent  lower  to 
speak,  when  Dr.  Develin 's  hand  was  laid  upon 
his  shoulder. 

4 4 Come,  Roanoke, " said  the  Doctor.  “ Here's 
Mrs.  Ediston  wants  your  help,  and  Miss  Schaef- 
fer mine.  To  your  post,  man !” 

Mr.  Roanoke  stepped  away  in  his  masterful 
manner,  and  stopping  to  plaoe  his  cup  on  the 
bracket  against  which  he  had  been  leaning,  cer- 
tainly no  one  would  have  supposed  that  it  were 
aught  but  the  sorriest  accident,  through  which 
that  bronze  statue  of  Will  fell  shattered  to  the 
floor,  having  crushed  the  delicate  cup  to  dust. 
Dr.  Develin  sprung  to  arrest  its  fall.  “ Never 
mind,”  said  Mr. Roanoke,  in  that  semitone  of 
his,  44 the  servants  will  remove  it.  Julius! 
Certainly  there  are  enough  bronzes  in  the  house 
without  itd”  and  proceeded  toward  Mrs.  Ediston, 
while  Julius  and  his  subsidiaries  obeyed  orders ; 
for  though  Mr.  Roanoke  never  raised  his  voice, 
the  person  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  could 
scarcely  have  lost  a syllable  had  horizons  been 
between  them. 

The  hours  wore  on,  and  Madeleine  had  been 
playing  some  singular  murmuring  music  of  Cho- 
pin’s, music  that  was  like  the  talk  of  flower- 
roots  and  fibres  below  the  damp,  rich,  fragrant 
earth.  As  she  sat  now  idly  twirling  out  little 
silvery  runs  from  the  twinkling  fingers  of  one 
hand,  Mrs.  Ediston’s  demi -voice  in  Juliet’s  ear 
came  also  her  own.  44  Really,  if  I’d  have 
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known  what  a fuss  it  was  going  to  make  I 
wouldn’t  hare  let  her  sing  a note ! I never  can, 
keep  such  a fine  lady  in  service,  Tin  sure!  How 
can  you  give  orders  to  a person  that  takes  them 
like  a bom  duchess?  There’s  the  blessing  of 
having  one’s  servants  black.  It  would  be  the 
greatest  relief  in  the  world  if  that  languishing 
hair  of  hers  would  turn  as  crisp  as  chain  light- 
ning!” 

“ Mrs.  Ediston !” 

It  was  Mr.  Geoffrey  Roanoke  who  spoke,  as 
he  stood  at  no  great  distance,  with  folded  arms 
and  looking  down.  Whether  it  was  because 
his  eyes  were  flashing  to  such  extent  that  he 
feared  lest  they  should  wither  the  Woman  if  he 
glanced  up,  I can  not  say ; but  though  they  were 
so  resolutely  bent  below,  some  subtle  rays  must 
have  darted  through  the  very  lids,  for  Mrs.  Edis- 
ton blenched  before  them. 

The  chorus  of  fiends  in  some  demoniacal  opera 
clanged  up,  and  resounded,  echoed,  and  died 
under  the  player’s  hands.  Then  Miss  Schaeffer 
rose,  her  face  pale  as  any  marble  masque  that 
ever  hung  upon  a statuary’s  wall.  She  went 
herself  and  sat  down  beside  Dr.  Develin. 

“I  must  leave  Roanoke,”  she  said. 

A light  leaped  into  his  glance ; his  face  grew 
lupiinous  as  a cloud  under  which  the  sun  sheathes 
himself.  He  dared  not  ask  if  it  were  to  Spray 
Rocks  she  would  go ; any  where,  any  where  away 
from  here  was  one  step  nearer  there.  He  bent 
to  listen,  to  assist,  to  arrange ; a city  chart  and 
directory  were  opened,  pocket-book  and  pencil 
required ; animated  words,  promises,  smiles, 
cheer,  counsel;  the  two  heads  bowed  together 
for  a while  over  a side-table.  Then  the  future 
was  lapped  to  rest,  and  the  present  moment  rose 
uppermost  once  more.  So,  passing  into  lighter 
talk,  Madeleine  stood  playing  carelessly  with  her 
fan — woven  out  of  wild  grasses  and  the  pearly 
spires  of  rice  by  Essie’s  little  fingers — and  forgot 
herself  into  all  the  old  ways  with  which  she  once 
queened  it  by  sea-shore  and  mountain : the  soft 
flush  upon  the  cheek;  the  eye  suffused  with 
light;  the  laugh — that  thing  so  seldom  heard 
from  her  at  Roanoke  Fields — chiming  like  the 
last  fringe  of  the  surf  in  the  silvery  shells : oth- 
ers besides  Dr.  Develin  were  drawn  about  her. 
She  was  glad,  confident,  beautiful.  She  held 
again  a court,  and  all  men  crowned  her. 

Looking  into  Mr.  Roanoke’s  haggard  eyes, 
what  sprite  then  possessed  Juliet  Develin  to  dare 
break  out  in  singing — to  sing  in  a weird,  little, 
murmuring  voice  like  the  bee’s  in  a blossom  ? 

11  But  one,  one  wL»h.  It  can  not  come  too  soon. 

Alike  to  me  the  sunshine  or  the  rain, 

Alike  the  gibbous  and  the  waning  moon — 

All  vacant  and  in  vain. 

41  One  wish.  Whether  the  sky  burn  blue  at  noon, 

Or  the  cold  stars  shine  on  my  dreamless  bed, 

One  wish  whose  answer  can  not  come  too  soon— 
That  I were  dead.”  ' 

But  the  evening  went,  and  Mr.  Geoffrey  Roa- 
noke could  have  known  nothing  of  how  it  went 
with  her,  except  by  his  happy  faculty  of  seeing 
through  the  back  of  his  head,  siflfe#  she  never 


once  saw  him  look  in  her  direction.  At  length 
came  the  bed-candles.  As  Miss  Schaeffer  light- 
ed hers,  while  a dozen  moths  hovered  about  to 
take  the  office  on  themselves,  they  were  put  to 
flight  by  something  in  the  mien  of  one  who  ap- 
proached, and  the  hand  that  gleamed  with  the 
great  engraven  carbuncle  passed  before  her  eyes, 
took  away  the  candle,  and  kindled  it  at  leisure. 

“Madeleine,”  said  Mr.  Roanoke,  suddenly 
lifting  the  little  blaze  close  before  her  face,  ns 
if  he  would  inspect  her  very  soul,  “did  you  un- 
derstand me  this  evening?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Roanoke.” 

“And  did  I understand  yon?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Roanoke.”' 

“And  it  is  he,  then,  who  receives  you;  who 
is  to  be  the  wall  between  you  and  the  world ; 
who  is  to  be  allowed  to  love  you!”  he  exclaim- 
ed, with  an  intensity  of  suppressed  tone  to  make 
one  tremble.  “ I love  you !”  he  muttered.  **/ 
love  you,  and  all  the  Develins  in  creation  can 
not  love  you  more!  By  the  God  in  heaven 
above  us,  you  shall  leave  this  house  to-morrow, 
or  you  shall  stay  in  it  my  wife!” 

But  Mr.  Roanoke’s  proud  and  insolent  pas- 
sion was  like  a rushing  tract  of  shallow  sea ; it 
broke  on  the  pride  of  a firmer  spirit.  For  all 
answer,  Miss  Schaeffer  drew  from  her  reticule  a 
card,  carefully  inscribed : 

Day  School.  T Street, 

Charleston. 

Reforeuce* : 

Da.  Charles  Dbyelkc. 

W.  Gillmore  tims,  Ki»q  ** 

His  Exccu.sk cy  Cbrkktix  Bctlkr. 

It  was  one  of  those  paper  missiles  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  declares  thunder-bolts.  Mr. 
Roanoke  stood  stricken,  with  the  card  trembling 
in  his  hand.  Miss  Schaeffer  passed  on. 


GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

IN  1884  Bancroft  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  “History  of  the  United  States,”  “the 
mature  fruit  of  a long-cherished  purpose.”  He 
had  indeed,  as  early  as  1818,  while  a student  at 
Gottingen,  determined  to  devote  himself  to  his- 
torical pursuits,  and  for  this  purpose  had  marked 
out  a course  of  study  admirably  adapted  to  the 
development  of  the  lofty  object  to  which  he  in- 
tended to  devote  his  life. 

After  graduating  at  Cambridge  in  1817,  he 
went  to  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting, 
in  the  universities  of  that  country,  a comprehen- 
sive range  of  studies,  contemplated  by  few,  and 
prosecuted  to  a successful  termination  by  a still 
more  limited  number  of  his  countrymen.  This 
scheme  included  nothing  short  of  the  whole 
range  of  ancient  and  modem  literature,  both 
sacred  and  profane.  In  the  development  of  this 
plan  he  remained  at  the  University  of  Gottingen 
for  two  years.  He  studied  German  literature 
under  Benecke ; French  and  Italian  under  Ar- 
taud and  Bunsen ; the  Oriental  languages  under 
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Eichhorn ; Natural  History  under  Blumenbach ; * 
and  with  Dissen,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Plato,  prosecuted  a thorough  course  of 
Greek  philosophy,  including  nearly  all  the  writ- 
ings of  Plato.  While  pursuing  his  philosophic 
studies  at  Gottingen  he  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  historical  composition,  in  the  prosecution 
of  which  object  his  comprehensive  range  of 
8tndies  could  be  ipadc  directly  available. 

In  1820  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  from  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
and  soon  after  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  William  von  Humboldt, 
Varnhagen  von  Ense,  Lappenberg,  Savigny,  and 
Schleiermacher.  Here  he  listened  to  the  lec- 
tures of  Wolf,  of  Schleiermacher,  and  of  Hegel. 
At  Heidelberg  he  spent  several  hours  each  day 
with  the  historian  Schlosser.  In  Italy  ho  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Manzoni  at  Milan,  and  a 
life-long  one  with  Chevalier  Bunsen  at  Rome. 
In  Paris  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Benjamin 
Constant,  Cousin,  and  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt. He  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1822,  and  although  for  a portion  of  the  time 
engaged  in  other  pursuits,  yet  he  never  lost 
sight  of  his  original  intention,  and  in  1834  gave 
to  the  public  the  first  volume  of  that  history 
with  which  his  name  is  now  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  historical  studies 
and  in  the  composition  of  his  works  he  has  al- 
ways acted  upon  the  suggestion  that  “facts 
would  clear  up  theories  and  assist  in  getting  out 
the  true  one.”  With  what  success  his  carefully 
arranged  and  systematic  labors  havo  been  pros- 
ecuted is  evinced  by  the  reception  which  has 
been  given  to  his  works,  aud  the  position  which 
they  have  secured  for  their  author  as  a man  of 
letters  and  a calm,  thoughtful,  and  philosophic 
historian. 

14  A History  of  the  United  States  by  an  Amer- 
ican writer,”  says  Edward  Everett,  in  an  ablo 
article  in  the  North  American  Review  in  the  year 
following  the  appearance  of  Bancroft's  first  vol- 
ume, 41  possesses  a claim  upon  our  attention  of 
the  strongest  character.  It  would  do  so  under 
any  circumstances ; but  when  wo  add  that  the 
work  of  Mr.  Bancroft  is.  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
class  which  has  for  years  appeared  in  the  En- 
glish language ; that  it  compares  advantageously 
with  the  standard  British  historians ; that,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  it  does  such  justice  to  its  noble  subject 
as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  future  work 
of  the  same  kind,  and  if  completed  as  com- 
menced will  unquestionably  bo  regarded  both 
as  an  American  and  as  an  English  classic,  our 
readers  would  justly  think  us  unpardonable  if 
we  failed  to  offer  our  humble  tribute  to  its 
merit.” 

* Humboldt,  when  about  twenty  years  of  age,  was  a 
student  of  Natural  History  with  Blumenbach,  and  there 
first  learned  the  progress  Zoology  was  making  in  advance 
of  the  great  development  of  Cuvier,  since  continued  by 
Agas&iz,  by  means  of  which  this  branch  of  science  Is  placed 
upon  a new  basis;  for  Blumenbach  was  unquestionably 
the  first  who  presented  a classification  of  the  animal  king- 
dom baaed  on  a knowledge  of  its  structure^ 


With  the  exception  of  occasional  intermis- 
sions, induced  by  his  appointment  to  offices  of 
high  political  trust,  Bancroft  lias  devoted  liim- 
, self  almost  exclusively  to  the  great  work  he  has 
undertaken.  Although  nearly  thirty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume, 
yet  the  zeal  with  which  he  prosecutes  his  self-al- 
lotted task  never  falters,  nor  does  he  weary  in 
subjecting,  over  and  over  again,  each  fact  to  the 
’most  rigid  scrutiny  and  philosophic  deductions 
before  it  is  admitted  into  the  chain  of  evidence 
by  which  the  future  will  judge  of  the  acts  of  the 
founders  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  separate  volumes  have  appeared  at  irreg- 
ular intervals.  The  second  was  published  in 
1838,  the  third  in  1840,  the  fourth  and  fifth  in 
1852,  tho  sixth  in  1854,  the  seventh  in  1858, 
the  eighth  in  1860,  and  the  ninth  will  probably 
appear  in  1863.  The  completion  of  the  third 
volume  formed  an  important  epoch  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  wwk,  inasmuch  as  it  terminated  tho 
4 4 History  of  tho  Colonization  of  the  United 
States.  ” The  colonies,  which  for  a century  had 
been  struggling  through  the  first  feeble  steps  of 
existence,  had  now  become  firmly  established 
and  prosperous.  From  this  epoch  a new  order 
of  things  was  to  take  place ; and  these  colonies, 
hitherto  the  dependencies  of  a great  nation,  were 
to  become  the  integral  parts  of  a great  nation 
themselves.  Prescott,  already  eminent  as  a 
historian,  seized  this  opportunity  to  write  a re- 
view of  the  work  as  thus  far  advanced  for  the 
North  American  Review , in  which  he  thus  al- 
ludes to  this  important  epoch.  44  What  Mr. 
Bancroft  lias  done  for  the  colonial  history  is 
after  all  but  the  preparation  for  a richer  theme — 
the  History  of  the  War  of  Independence:  a 
subject  which  finds  its  origin  in  the  remote  past, 
its  results  in  the  infinite  future ; which  finds  a 
central  point  of  unity  in  the  ennobling  principle 
of  independence  that  gives  dignity  and  grandeur 
to  the  most  petty  details  of  the  conflict;  and 
which  has  its  fore-ground  occupied  by  a single 
character  toward  which  all  the  others  converge 
as  to  a centre — the  character  of  Washington  in 
war,  in  peace,  in  private  life,  the  most  sublime 
on  historical  record.  Happy  the  writer  who 
shall  exhibit  this  theme  worthily  to  the  eyes  of 
his  countiymen.” 

The  best  evidence  that  Bancroft  has  performed 
his  labor  in  such  a manner  as  to  find  acceptance 
in 44  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,”  is  to  be  found 
in  tho  numerous  editions  of  his  works  absorbed 
by  the  public.  In  1840,  when  Prescott’s  review 
appeared,  the  three  volumes  then  published  had 
already  reached  their  ninth  edition,  and  the  de- 
mand has  since  continued  unabated.  Wo  have 
before  us  the  eighteenth  edition,  and  are  not 
snre  if  this  is  the  latest. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Bancroft  began  in 
1852,  while  the  American  Medical  Association, 
in  its  various  wanderings,  was  assembled  at  New 
York.  Among  tho  entertainments  to  which,  as 
a member,  I was  invited  was  a breakfast  at  Dr. 
Kissam's.  The  greater  part  of  the  guests  were 
medical  men,  and  included  Doctors  Warren  of 
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Boston,  Parsons  of  Providence,  and  Delafield 
and  Francis  of  New  York.  Of  those  who  were 
not  attached  to  the  medical  profession  was  Ban- 
croft. There  frere  in  all  some  fifteen  guests, 
and  among  them  many  of  varied  intellectual  at- 
tainments and  much  conversational  ability ; but 
in  regard  to  colloquial  powers  the  rest  were  left 
far  in  the  back-ground  by  Dr.  Francis  and  Ban- 
croft. Dr.  Francis  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  facetious  and  pleasant  dinner-table 
companion  in  the  city;  and  I must  acknowl- 
edge my  great  surprise  in  discovering  that  the 
grave  historian,  whom  I had  expected  to  find  a 
sedate  if  not  a taciturn  man,  was  fully  the  equal 
of  the  humorous  Doctor  in  his  power  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  company. 

We  left  the  house  together,  and,  as  our  path- 
way lay  in  the  same  direction,  we  continued  to 
walk,  chatting  pleasantly  upon  such  topics  as 
presented  themselves.  Bancroft  remarked  that 
our  association  was  not  devoid  of  interest  to  him, 
as  in  the  course  of  his  studies  he  had  become 
particularly  interested  in  physiology,  which  he 
considered  a vast  field  for  contemplation.  While 
at  Gottingen  he  had  received  instruction  in  nat- 
ural sciences  from  Blumenbach,  whose  physio- 
logical researches  gave  to  him  an  exalted  position 
in  his  day.  The  advance  of  science,  which  had 
largely  affected  physiology,  had  rendered  many 
of  the  views  of  Blumenbach  obsolete ; yet  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  from  the  lights  in  which  he 
was  enabled  to  view  these  facts,  few  minds  were 
more  acute  or  logical  than  his. 

I remarked  that  New  York,  by  its  enlarged 
facilities,  was  attracting  not  only  business  men, 
but  those  who  were  devoted  to  literary  pursuits, 
as  well  as  men  of  leisure.  He  replied  that  on 
his  return  from  abroad  he  found  New  York — 
taking  it  all  together — a pleasanter  place  for  a 
residence  than  any  other  city,  but  that  he  had 
for  a long  time  made  himself  independent  of 
external  aid,  in  the  prosecution  of  hi*  historical 
researches,  by  taking  care  to  possess  himself  of 
every  work  bearing  on  his  particular  pursuits. 
I fully  realized  the  force  of  this  remark,  a few 
years  after,  when  I came  to  see  his  collection, 
which  in  certain  departments,  and  those  in  which 
he  most  requires  its  aid,  far  surpasses  any  pub- 
lic library  in  the  country,  not  excluding  the  As- 
tor  Library. 

Bancroft’s  habits  are  essentially  those  of  a stu- 
dent. He  rises  early,  and  his  morning  hours 
are  devoted  to  literary  labor.  In  the  later  part 
of  the  day,  if  the  weather  is  at  all  favorable,  he 
takes  a ride  on  horseback,  and  returns  in  time 
for  dinner.  The  evening  is  devoted  to  the  so- 
ciety of  his  friends,  either  in  accepting  invita- 
tions or  in  receptions  at  his  own  residence.  Fol- 
lowing the  custom  of  his  early  friend  Schleier- 
macher,  he  is  at  home  on  Sunday  evening,  and 
in  the  simplest  and  most  unostentatious  manner 
receives  those  who  from  personal  friendship,  or 
attracted  by  his  reputation  as  a writer,  fill  his 
saloons. 

While  preparing  a work  on  Private  Libraries, 
I frequently  saw  Bancroft  in  his  library,  which 


occupies  the  entire  third  story  of  his  residence. 

On  such  occasions  he  was  always  surrounded  by 
papers  and  books,  and  deeply  immersed  in  doc- 
umentary examinations,  historical  composition, 
or  the  revisal  of  proof-sheets.  At  this  time  he 
very  rarely  allows  himself  to  be  interrupted,  and 
almost  invariably  declines  to  receive  visitors  un- 
til a later  hour  in  the  day. 

The  library  contains  not  only  every  work  he 
can  procure  bearing  upon  the  histoiy  of  the 
United  States,  and  their  early  colonization,  but 
also  some  of  the  best  authors  in  each  of  the  de- 
partments of  knowledge  ; so  that  few  questions 
can  arise  that  he  has  not  the  means  of  answer- 
ing in  his  own  collection,  which  has  already  at- 
tained to  the  number  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  volumes,  and,  from  the  accessions  con- 
stantly being  made,  promises  to  be  much  larger 
in  the  future. 

The  department  of  Philosophy,  which  is  par- 
ticularly rich,  contains  the  complete  works  of 
his  early  instructors,  Hegel  and  Schleiermacher. 
Reference  to  these  naturally  led  the  conversa- 
tion to  their  authors,  and  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  them.  Of  all  the  great  German  phi- 
losophers, he  was,  while  in  Berlin,  upon  the  best 
terms  with  Schleiermacher,  and  a pretty  constant 
attendant  upon  his  Sunday  evening  receptions, 
where  he  was  almost  certain  to  meet  a number 
of  the  most  brilliant  literary  lights  in  Berlin. 

Upon  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Berlin 
in  1810,  Schleiermacher  was  elected  as  the  head 
of  the  Theological  Faculty.  He  had  already 
eminently  distinguished  himself  as  a writer  on 
theology,  as  well  as  by  his  translation  of  Plato, 
which  he  had  originally  undertaken  in  connec- 
tion with  Frederick  Schlegel,  but  had  finally 
completed  alone.  As  a pulpit  orator  he  had 
great  renown.  Short  and  almost  deformed  in 
stature,  with  a remarkable  conformation  of  body, 
and  a sickly  and  delicate  constitution,  and  an 
almost  habitual  sufferer  from  nervous  maladies, 
he  bore  up  against  these  infirmities  with  the  he- 
roism of  a philosopher  and  the  equanimity  of  a 
Christian.  “I  have  known  him,”  says  Dr. 

Lucke,  “while  suffering  from  spasm  of  the 
stomach,  not  only  to  deliver  lectures,  but  to 
preach  to  large  and  attentive  audiences,  who 
did  not  perceive  that  he  was  not  in  the  most 
perfect  bodily  health.”  He  never  wrote  his  ser- 
mons before  delivering  them,  and  those  which 
are  in  print  are  from  notes  taken  by  others  while 
he  was  speaking.  His  plan  was  arranged  in  his 
own  mind  by  previous  reflection ; and  on  Sat- 
urday evening  he  made  out  what  he  termed  his 
“bill,”  consisting  of  the  text  and  a few  divi- 
sions of  his  subject,  which  was  all  he  carried  into 
the  pulpit.  It  has  been  facetiously  said  of  him 
that  he  composed  his  sermons  while  drawing  on 
his  boots.  So  too  in  his  lectures — such  as  those 
on  the  History  of  Philosophy — a small  scrap  of 
paper  answered  for  his  memoranda.  But  so  ex- 
act and  logical  w ere  the  sequences  of  his  ideas, 
so  clear  his  comprehension  of  the  subject,  and 
so  great  his  mastery  over  it,  that  he  never  fial- 
! fared  in  delivery  or  failed  to  infuse  his  own  fer- 
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▼or  into  the  minds  of  his  auditory;  and  fre- 
quently, when  under  the  influence  of  extreme 
bodily  pain,  rose  to  a point  of  pathos  that  swept 
through  his  audience  like  a strong  wind  through 
a forest  of  slender  reeds,  bowing  down  their  judg- 
ments in  obedience  to  his  own  superior  will.  In 
those  pedestrian  excursions  in  which  the  Ger- 
man professor  as  well  as  student,  during  the 
long  vacations,  is  accustomed  to  lay  up  a stock 
of  health- for  future  use,  he  was  usually  the  most 
active.  He  was  fond  of  the  society  of  his  friends, 
and  always  received  them  with  a cordial  wel- 
come. His  eye,  bright  and  sparkling,  ever 
seemed  to  be  lit  up  with  a pleasant  smile ; and 
however  stoutly  he  might  be  called  on  to  defend 
his  own  particular  views  of  philosophy  or  relig- 
ion, or  combat  those  which  he  deemed  false  or 
pernicious,  he  always  did  so  without  personal 
animosity,  and  often  with  much  good  feeling  for 
his  opponent.  Toward  such  a man  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  enthusiastic  student  of  philoso- 
phy should  have  boen  warmly  attracted ; nor  is 
it  at  all  remarkable  that  the  distinguished  Pro- 
fessor should  have  warmly  welcomed  to  his  cir- 
cle his  young  transatlantic  friend. 

Nor  was  Bancroft  less  kindly  received  by  Sa- 
vigng,  who  occupied  the  position  of  chief  of  the 
Law  Department  of  the  University,  and  ranked 
among  the  ablest  jurists  of  Germany.  His 
masterly  production  on  “The  Vocation  of  our 
Age  for  Legislation  and.  Jurisprudence,”  orig- 
inally published  in  1814,  is  one  of  the  clearest 
and  most  logical  expositions  of  the  nature  of  the 
law  necessary  to  regulate  Germany  that  was  ever 
written,  and  is  alone  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to 
a distinguished  place  among  liberal  writers  on 
jurisprudence,  had  he  never  written  his  “His- 
tory of  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages”  and 
“System  of  Roman  Law  at  the  Present  Day,” 
through  which  he  obtained  such  celebrity.  B&- 
vigny  was  likewise  the  intimate  friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  Niebnhr,  at  that  time  the  Prussian 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  Romo ; and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  friendly  reception  Bancroft  met 
with  from  him  on  his  visit  to  Rome  soon  after 
may  have  been  partly  induced  by  the  high  re- 
gard which  Savigny  entertained  for  him. 

Niebnhr,  although  strictly  engaged  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  had  been  at  intervals  of  leis- 
ure & close  and  profitable  student  of  Philology. 
Upon  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, with  Buttmann,  and  Heradorff,  and  others, 
who  made  Berlin  the  centre  of  literary  life  in 
Germany,  he  was  appointed  a Professor,  and,  as 
such,  delivered  those  lectures  on  Roman  History 
which  formed  the  basis  of  his  great  work.  The 
success  of  his  lectures  was  such,  that,  although 
in  the  beginning  he  had  only  intended  to  pre- 
pare a course  of  lectures  on  the  snbject  of  Ro- 
man History  without  undertaking  to  write  a 
history,  which,  to  use  his  own  language,  he  con- 
sidered “ a less  rash  undertaking,”  he  almost  in- 
sensibly commenced  the  latter,  and  devoted  to 
it  the  best  part  of  the  several  following  years. 
The  first  volume  appeared  in  1811 ; the  second 
in  1812 ; and  when,  several  years  after,  Bancroft 


met  him  at  Rome,  he  not  only  occupied  a dis- 
tinguished position  as  a diplomatist  but  had 
established  a world-wide  reputation  as  a his- 
torian. 

Bancroft’s  acquaintance  with  Niebnhr  was, 
however,  far  less  intimate  than  with  his  Secre- 
tary of  Legation,  Chevalier  Bunsen,  who  was  at 
that  time  possessed  of  much  reputation  as  a phi- 
lologist ; and,  moreover,  was  a proficient  in  the 
language  and  maxims  of  Plato,  which  served  as 
a still  additional  bond  to  draw  the  young  Amer- 
ican admirer  of  this  great  Grecian  philosopher 
more  closely  toward  him.  Bunsen  occupied  a 
residence  separate  from  that  of  Niebuhr ; but 
the  two  were  on  terms  of  the  warmest  friend- 
ship. Indeed  Bunsen  was  indebted  to  this  source 
for  his  present  position,  and  afterward,  on  the 
retirement,  of  Niebuhr  from  the  mission,  to  his 
elevation  to  the  post  of  embassador. 

Among  the  acquaintances  of  Bancroft  in  Ber- 
lin was  Wolf,  who  was  perhaps  the  most  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  Greek  language  of 
any  one  in  Germany.  He  told  Bancroft  on  one 
occasion  that  he  could  read  Aristophanes  in 
Greek  with  the  same  facility  os  he  could  his 
prayer-book  in  his  native  language.  Bancroft 
afterward  repeated  this  remark  to  Foss,  who  re- 
plied that  he  did  not  believe  it  to  be  possible. 
“For  my  own  part,”  said  he,  “whenever  I am 
anxious  to  find  a passage  in  Homer  with  facility 
I take  my  own  translation  of  the  work  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  original.”  Certain  it  is  that  Wolf 
translated  one  hundred  lines  of  the  “Odyssey” 
into  German,  dactyl  for  dactyl,  spondee  for  spon- 
dee,  and  even  caesura  for  caesura,  and,  stopping 
short  in  the  middle  of  a line,  defied  all  Germany 
to  complete  the  translation — a challenge  never 
accepted. 

Bancroft,  while  a student  at  Gottingen,  met 
Goethe  at  Jena,  and  afterwards  at  Weimar. 
He  bore  a note  of  introduction  to  him  at  Jena, 
where  ho  was  temporarily  occupying  apartments 
in  a public  edifice  belonging  to  the  Grand  Duke. 
Goethe  received  his  visitor  in  the  garden,  where 
he  happened  to  be,  and  here  they  continued  to 
walk  and  talk  for  an  hour  or  two.  He  was  care- 
lessly appareled,  but  his  carriage  was  majestic, 
and  his  manner  stately  and  dignified.  Ho  was 
quite  frank  in  the  utterance  of  his  thoughts,  and 
conversed  upon  many  topics;  but  most  about 
Byron,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame. 
He  said  that  he  eagerly  devoured  every  thing 
that  Byron  wrote.  “ Don  Juan,”  of  which  two 
cantos  were  then  published,  he  considered  as 
evincing  tho  most  genius  of  any  of  his  works, 
although  ho  greatly  admired  44  Manfred prob- 
ably the  more,  because  he  believed  it  to  be  an 
imitation  from  his  own  44  Faust.”  In  this,  how- 
ever, ho  was  mistaken.  In  an  interview  with 
Byron  a few  years  later  Bancroft  mentioned 
Goethe's  criticisms,  and  particularly  that  relat- 
ing to  his  imitation  of  “ Faust.” 

Byron  replied  that  he  was,  much  to  his  re- 
gret, unacquainted  with  the  German  language ; 
and  the  only  knowledge  he  had  of  Goethe's 
“Faust”  at  tho  time  of  writing  “Manfred”  was 
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derived  from  Monk  Lewis,  who  had  translated 
to  him  some  of  the  scenes,  and  had  given  him  a 
general  idea  of  the  plot  some  time  before  he 
thought  of  writing  4 4 Manfred.”  It  was,  he  de- 
clared, honor  enough  for  4 4 Manfred”  to  be  men- 
tioned by  the  side  of  <4Faust.  ” 

This  conversation  occurred  during  a visit  which 
Bancroft  paid  to  Byron  in  May,  1822.  In  liis 
rambles  through  Italy,  after  having  spent  three 
weeks  of  spring  in  Florence  and  its  environs, 
and  mounted  the  peaks  of  the  Apennines  to  ob- 
tain a view  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Tuscan  sea, 
os  well  as  to  follow,  with  becoming  reverence,  the 
footsteps  of  Milton  among  the  shades  of  Vallom- 
brosa,  Bancroft  reached  Leghorn  while  a squad- 
ron of  United  States  vessels,  under  the  pennant 
of  Commodore  Jones,  in  the  flag-ship  Constitu- 
tion, lay  off  the  harbor.  In  company  with  the 
other  Americans  who  chanced  to  be  in  Leghorn, 
he  was  invited  to  be  present  on  board  the  Cbn- 
stitution , which  was  to  be  visited  the  day  after 
his  arrival  by  Lord  Byron.  He  had,  however, 
on  this  occasion  but  little  opportunity  for  con- 
versation with  Byron. 

On  that  day  an  incident  occurred  which  is 
worth  relating.  A lady  of  great  personal  beau- 
ty approached  Byron  with  the  remark  that,  un- 
less she  bore  some  memento  bock  to  Philadel- 
phia, no  one  would  believe  that  she  had  seen 
him,  and  asked  permission  to  appropriate  the 
rose  he  wore  in  the  button-hole  of  his  coat.  The 
poet  not  only  yielded  up  the  flower,  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  sent  a charming  note,  accompanied 
by  a copy  of  the  44  Outlines  to  Faust,”  as  a more  | 
enduring  memento  of  the  occasion. 

I was  curious  to  know  the  kind  of  deformity 
under  which  Byron  labored,  as  many  versions  of 
it  had  been  given — the  last  and  most  unpardona- 
ble being  that  by  Captain  Med  win,  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  temporary  absence  of  the  faithful  Fletcher  not 
only  to  uncover  the  feet  of  his  deceased  friend 
as  he  lay  stretched  ou  his  bier,  to  satisfy  his 
own  curiosity,  but  had  given  the  result  of  his 
observations  to  the  world — I therefore  asked  a 
gentleman  who  was  present  on  this  occasion 
concerning  it. 

“I  can  not  say,”  replied  he,  44 iu  what  his 
lameness  consisted.  When  he  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  deck  of  the  Constitution  he 
did  so  with  an  unsteady  gait,  which  gave  an 
apparent  embarrassment  to  his  motions.  This 
was  at  the  time  attributed  to  the  fact  that  he 
supposed  a group  of  ladies,  whom  he  observed  on 
the  deck,  to  bo  English ; but  it  was  afterward 
thought  that  it  was  occasioned  by  his  lameness, 
or  perhaps  his  attempt  to  conceal  it.” 

I remarked  that  he  was  by  some  thought  to 
have  had  a club-foot ; but  I hardly  thought  that 
could  have  been  the  case,  because  the  lameness, 
from  a deformity  of  this  kind,  is  so  uncompro- 
mising and  ungraceful  as  at  once  to  detect  its 
source,  and  I had  been  informed  that  Byron’s 
movements  in  walking  were  far  from  being  un- 
graceful. 

44 1 certainly  did  not  consider  them  graceful,” 


6aid  my  friend ; 44  and  there  was  nothing  in  his 
movements,  as  I casually  observed  them,  to  put 
the  idea  of  a club-foot  out  of  question.”  In  the 
absence  of  any  positive  testimony  on  this  point, 
I am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  limb  was 
slightly  shortened,  and  the  ankle-joint  perma- 
nently anchylosed  or  stiffened. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  following  Byron's 
visit  to  the  national  ships  in  the  harbor  of  Leg- 
horn, Bancroft  accepted  an  invitation  given  him 
by  the  poet  to  visit  him  at  ^lonte  Nero,  where 
he  was  then  residing.  The  dwelling,  which  was 
of  brick  and  of  a flaming  red,  stood  in  the  midst 
of  a landscape  of  well-cultivated  grounds,  with 
no  unusual  attractions  for  a summer  residence 
except  its  proximity  to  the  Mediterranean,  which 
lay  some  three  miles  distant,  and  was  visible 
from  the  house. 

At  eleven  Bancroft  sent  a note  to  Byron  de- 
siring to  know  when  it  would  .bo  convenient  for 
him  to  wait  on  him.  The  answer  promptly  re- 
turned was,  that  he  should  be  most  happy  to  see 
him  an  hour  hence,  as  he  was  lazy  and  was  not 
dressed.  At  the  time  appointed  he  repaired  to 
the  residence,  and  was  shown  into  a spacious 
apartment,  where  he  was  at  once  joined  by 
Byron,  who  immediately  began  the  conversation 
by  a number  of  questions  about  the  squadron  he 
had  just  visited,  and  the  ships  of  war  and  naval 
battles  of  the  United  States;  with  nil  of  which 
subjects  he  was  conversant,  as  also  with  most  of 
tbo  minutim  connected  with  the  affairs  of  hon- 
or which  had  taken  place  among  distinguished 
American  naval  officers. 

In  politics  he  professed  himself  on  the  Liberal 
or  Democratic  side,  and  cherished  the  hope  that 
he  might  visit  the  United  States,  and  give,  what 
he  confessed  had  not  been  done,  an  impartial 
view  of  the  country,  its  progress,  and  political 
institutions.  It  was  at  this  period  that  ho  hod 
his  famous  liaison  with  the  Countess  Guiocioli ; 
who  was,  in  fact,  at  that  moment  an  inmate  of 
his  establishment,  and  was  at  a later  hour  in  the 
day  presented  to  his  young  American  visitor. 
The  embarrassments  into  which  this  connection 
involved  him,  on  account  of  the  political  relations 
of  her  father  and  brothers,  and  in  which  he  was 
made  to  share  a part,  rendered  his  continued 
residence  in  Italy  soon  after  not  only  unpleas- 
ant, but  absolutely  impossible,  except  at  a sac- 
rifice of  his  interest  in  the  Countess  and  her 
family. 

That  his  intention  to  visit  America  was  some- 
thing more  than  a passing  thought  is  evident 
from  the  circumstance  that  soon  after  this  visit, 
when  he  apprehended  the  alternative  of  surren- 
dering the  Countess  or  sharing  her  fate  in  some 
other  land  than  Italy,  he  wrote  to  a friend  that 
he  had  determined  to  take  up  his  residence  with 
her  in  America. 

With  the  character  and  productions  of  the 
literary  men  of  the  United  States  Byron  was 
well  acquainted,  and  spoke  with  great  respect  of 
Edward  Everett  and  Washington  Irving.  Of 
the  latter  he  had  most  to  say,  and  expressed 
himself  highly  pleased  with  all  his  works,  but 
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most  of  all  with  “Knickerbocker’*  History  of 
New  York." 

Bancroft  expressed  his  acknowledgments  for 
the  high  appreciation  in  which  he  held  the  fa- 
vorite author  of  America. 

“I  esteem  Irving,”  replied  Byron,  “only  in 
common  with  all  my  countryihen,  among  whom 
there  is  bnt  one  opinion  concerning  his  genius.” 

Byron,  who  at  this  time  was  smarting  under 
the  fancied  or  real  wrongs  imposed  upon  him  by 
his  countrymen,  separated,  against  his  own  voli- 
tion, from  her  who  might  have  rekindled  the 
better  nature  within  him,  and,  expatriated  from 
his  native  land,  still  spoke  and  acted  as  an  En- 
glishman. He  alluded  to  the  clamor  that  had 
been  raised  against  him  on  all  sides,  and  ap- 
peared to  view  it  with  indifference.  “ But  it  was 
plain  to  see  that  under  all  this  assumed  careless 
gayety  he  was  deeply  wounded,  and  that  the 
scorn  he  sometimes  professed  for  English  opin- 
ion was,  after  all,  but  a proof  how  highly  he 
would  have  valued  the  good  opinion  of  the  best 
and  noblest  in  his  native  land,  had  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  secured  it.** 

Byron  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and,  under  one 
pleasant  suggestion  after  another,  managed  to  de- 
tain his  visitor  long  after  politeness  had  induced 
him  to  offer  to  take  leave.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, while  looking  out  of  a window  which 
commanded  a view  of  the  sea  and  Napoleon's 
prison  at  Elba,  they  found,  on  leaving  it,  that  a 
lady  had  noiselessly  entered  and  taken  a seat 
on  the  sofa.  This  was  the  Countess  Guiccioli. 
She  was  about  twenty-five,  of  fair  complexion, 
rosy  cheeks,  light  auburn  hair,  and  fine  large 
dark  eyes,  expressive  of  gentleness.  While  the 
visitor  was  not  particularly  impressed  with  the 
high  order  of  her  beauty,  he  at  the  same  time 
attributed  to  her  a manner  of  uncommon  gen- 
tleness and  amiability.  This  description  corre- 
sponds much  better  with  my  conception  at  least 
of  this  lady’s  personal  appearance  than  many  of 
those  which  invest  her  with  remarkable  personal 
charms.  A lady  who  saw  much  of  her  in  Paris 
long  after  Byron’s  death,  and  when  she  had 
grown  to  be  a middle-aged  woman,  has  often 
described  her  to  me  as  somewhat  short,  rather 
fleshy,  and  on  the  whole  what  Byron  would  have 
denominated  a 41  dumpy  woman;”  without  much 
beauty,  but  gentle  in  manner  and  agreeable  in 
conversation. 

Bancroft  has,  from  time  to  time,  quitted  the 
seclusion  of  the  study  to  mingle  in  the  more 
active  arena  of  politics,  and  always  with  great 
effect.  The  question  of  a National  currency, 
which  largely  occupied  the  public  mind  about 
the  period  of  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson 
to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
called  forth  some  able  suggestions  from  his  pen, 
which  personally  gave  him  a high  position  with 
the  chief  executive,  and  probably  led  to  his  se- 
lection, as  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  by  Van 
Buren,  at  a later  period,  without  solicitation  on 
his  part.  ‘ Daring  Mr.  Polk’s  administration  he 
occupied,  for  about  eighteen  months,  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  he  exchanged 
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for  that  of  Embassador  to  the  Court  of  Saint 
James. 

His  administration  of  the  Navy  Department 
was  signalized  by  the  most  rigid  economy  in  ex- 
penditure consistent  with  its  successful  working; 
and  he  is  probably  the  only  Secretary  of  his  day 
whose  estimates  were  allowed  to  pass  without 
cavil  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  During  his 
administration  of  the  Department  the  Naval 
School,  whose  importanco  and  efficiency  is  now 
generally  admitted,  was  established  at  Annapo- 
lis. Its  site  is  now  temporarily  removed,  but 
its  value  in  the  early  training  of  naval  officers 
is  so  universally  acknowledged  that  its  permo- 
nent  continuance  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 

The  commercial  knowledge  gained  as  Collect- 
or of  the  port  of  Boston  enabled  him,  while  in 
chargft  of  the  Embassy  to  St.  James,  to  aid  very 
materially  these  interests  in  both  countries. 
Among  his  public  acts  in  this  capacity  is  the 
negotiation  of  a postal  treaty  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  which  was  duly  ratified 
by  both  Governments.  This  treaty  places  this 
important  service  upon  the  most  liberal  footing 
for  both  nations,  and  is  conceived  and  executed 
in  a spirit  of  candor  that  renders  it  alike  popu- 
lar to  the  people  of  both  countries.  The  twen- 
tieth clause  of  this  treaty,  which,  in  view  of 
our  present  disturbed  relations,  is  of  great  sig- 
nificance, stipulates  that,  in  the  event  of  a war 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  those 
vessels  connected  with  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
belonging  to  either  country,  and  engaged  in  the 
mail  service,  shall  be  free  from  molestation  for 
six  weeks  after  a notification  shall  have  been 
given  by  either  Government  to  the  effect  that 
their  trips  must  be  discontinued. 

While  occupying  the  position  of  Minister  in 
England  Mr.  Bancroft  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  add  largely  to  his  collection  of 
manuscripts  by  liberal  extracts  from  the  public 
archives  of  both  England  and  France,  which 
were  freely  thrown  open  to  him  for  this  purpose, 
as  were  also  the  private  collections  of  many  per- 
sons whose  ancestors  occupied  distinguished  po- 
sitions in  America.  The  whole  collection  of 
documents  relating  to  America  thus  obtained  is 
handsomely  bound  in  about  two  hundred  folio 
and  quarto  volumes,  which  are  justly  regarded 
by  him  as  the  most  valuable,  as  it  is  undoubted- 
ly the  most  expensive,  portion  of  his  collection. 

His  time  is  now  almost  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  completion  of  that  history  which  has  been 
the  chief  occupation  *of  a life  now  far  advanced 
toward  that  period  which  usually  bounds  the 
span  of  human  existence.  Whatever  may  be 
the  disadvantages  of  this  epoch  in  life  in  other 
pursuits,  it  certainly  favors  the  historian  in  the 
circumstance  that  it  enables  him  to  4 4 see  the 
worth  of  great  men,  who  can  not  see  the  worth 
of  each  other;”  to  cast  aside  party  prejudice  and 
personal  feeling;  and  to  do  justice  to  those  who 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  were  made  the 
victim*  of  combination*  too  mighty  for  them  to 
control. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  day  of  the  Grand  Hegira  came. 

“ I remember,”  said  Miss  Leaf,  as  they  ram- 
bled for  the  last  time  through  the  empty  morn- 
ing streets  of  poor  old  Stowbury — “ I remember 
my  grandmother  telling  me  that  when  my  grand- 
father was  courting  her,  and  she  out  of  coquetry 
refused  him,  he  set  off  on  horseback  to  London, 
and  she  was  so  wretched  to  think  of  all  the  dan- 
gers he  ran  on  the  journey,  and  in  London  itself, 
that  she  never  rested  till  she  got  him  back,  and 
then  immediately  married  him.” 

“ No  such  catastrophe  is  likely  to  happen  to 
any  of  us,  except,  perhaps,  to  Elizabeth,”  said 
Miss  Hilary,  trying  to  get  up  a little  feeble 
mirth,  any  thing  to  pass  away  the  time  and  less- 
en the  pain  of  parting,  which  was  almost  too 
much  for  Johanna.  “What  do  you  say?  Do 
you  mean  to  get  married  in  London,  Elizabeth  ?” 

But  Elizabeth  could  make  no  answer,  even  to 
kind  Miss  Hilary.  They  had  not  imagined  she 
felt  the  leaving  her  native  place  so  much.  She 
had  watched  intently  the  last  glimpse  of  Stow- 
bury church  tower,  and  now  sat  with  reddened 
eyes,  staring  blankly  out  of  the  carriage  window, 
“Silent  4B  a stone. ** 

Once  or  twice  a large  slow  tear  gathered  on 
each  of  her  eyes,  but  it  was  shaken  off  angrily 
from  the  high  cheek-bones,  and  never  settled 
into  absolute  ciying.  They  thought  it  best  to 
take  no  notice  of  her.  Only,  when  reaching  the 
new  small  station,  where  the  “resonant  steam - 
eagles”  were,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  by  the 
innocent  Stowbury  ladies,  there  arose  a discus- 
sion as  to  the  manner  of  traveling.  Miss  Leaf 
said  decidedly — “ Second-class ; and  then  wc  can 
keep  Elizabeth  with  us.”  Upon  which  Eliza- 
beth’s mouth  melted  into  something  between  a 
quiver  and  a smile. 

Soon  it  was  all  over,  and  the  little  household 
was  compressed  into  the  humble  second-class  car- 
riage, cheerless  and  cushionless,  whirling  through 
indefinite  England  in  a way  that  confounded  all 
their  geography  and  topography.  Gradually  as 
the  day  darkened  into  heavy,  chilly  July  rain, 
the  scarcely  kept-up  spirits  of  the  four  passen- 
gers began  to  sink.  Johanna  grew  very  white 
and  worn,  Selina  became,  to  use  Ascott’s  phrase, 
“as  cross  as  two  sticks,”  and  even  Hilary,  turn- 
ing her  eyes  from  the  gray  sodden-looking  land- 
scape without,  could  find  no  spot  of  comfort  to 
rest  on  within  the  carriage,  except  that  round 
rosy  face  of  Elizabeth  Hand’s. 

Whether  it  was  from  the  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion existing  in  most  such  natures,  which,  es- 
pecially in  youth,  are  more  strong  than  sweet, 
or  from  a better  feeling,  the  fact  was  noticeable, 
that  when  every  one  else’s  spirits  went  down 
Elizabeth’s  went  up.  Nothing  could  bring  her 
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out  of  a “grumpy”  fit  so  satisfactorily  as  her 
mistresses  falling  into  one.  When  Miss  Seli- 
na now  began  to  fidget  hither  and  thither,  each 
tone  of  her  fretful  voice  seeming  to  go  through 
her  eldest  sister’s  every  nerve,  till  even  Hilary 
said,  impatiently,  “Oh,  Selina,  can’t  you  be 
quiet?”  then  Elizabeth  rose  from  her  depth  of 
gloomy  discontent  up  to  the  surface  immediately. 

She  was  only  a servant ; but  Nature  bestows 
that  strange  vague  thing  that  we  term  “force 
of  character”  independently  of  position.  Hilary 
often  remembered  afterward  how  much  more 
comfortable  the  end  of  the  journey  was  than  she 
had  expected — how  Johanna  lay  at  ease,  with 
her  feet  on  Elizabeth’s  lap,  wrapped  in  Eliza- 
beth’s best  woolen  shawl ; and  how,  when  Seli- 
na’s whole  attention  was  turned  to  an  ingenious 
contrivance  with  a towel  and  fork  and  Eliza- 
beth’s basket,  for  stopping  the  rain  out  of  the 
carriage-roof — she  became  far  less  disagreeable, 
and  even  a little  proud  of  her  own  cleverness. 
And  so  there  was  a temporary  lull  in  Hilary’s 
cares,  and  she  could  sit  quiet,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  rainy  landscape,  which  she  did  not 
see,  and  her  thoughts  wandering  toward  that 
unknown  place  and  unknown  life  into  which 
they  were  sweeping,  as  we  all  sweep,  ignorant- 
ly, unresistingly,  almost  unconsciously,  into  new 
destinies.  Hilary,  for  the  first  time,  began  to 
doubt  of  theirs.  Anxious  as  she  had  been  to 
go  to  London,  and  wise  as  the  proceeding  ap- 
peared, now  that  the  die  was  cast  and  the  cable 
cut,  the  old,  simple,  peaceful  life  at  Stowbuiy 
grew  strangely  dear. 

“ I wonder  if  we  shall  ever  go  back  again,  or 
what  is  to  happen  to  us  before  we  do  go  back,” 
she  thought,  and  turned,  with  a half-defined  fear, 
toward  her  eldest  sister,  who  looked  so  old  and 
fragile  beside  that  sturdy,  healthy  servant-girl. 
“Elizabeth I”  Elizabeth,  rubbing  Miss  Leafs 
feet,  started  at  the  unwonted  sharpness  of  Miss 
Hilary’s  tone.  “There;  I’ll  do  that  for  my 
sister.  Go  and  look  out  of  the  window  at  Lon- 
don.” 

For  the  great  smoky  cloud  which  began  to 
rise  in  the  rainy  horizon  was  indeed  London. 
Soon  through  the  thickening  nebula  of  houses 
they  converged  to  what  was  then  the  nucleus  of 
all  railway  traveling,  the  Euston  Terminus,  and 
were  hustled  on  to  the  platform,  and  jostled 
helplessly  to  and  fro — these  poor  country  ladies ! 
Anxiously  they  scanned  the  crowd  of  strange 
faces  for  the  one  only  face  they  knew  in  the 
great  metropolis — which  did  not  appear. 

“It  is  very  strange — very  wrong  of  Ascott. 
Hilary,  you  surely  told  him  the  hour  correctly. 
For  once,  at  least,  he  might  have  been  in  time.” 

So  chafed  Miss  Selina,  while  Elizabeth,  who 
by  some  miraculous  effort  of  intuitive  genius 
had  succeeded  in  collecting  the  luggage,  was  now 
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engaged  in  defending  it  from  all  comers,  es- 
pecially porters,  and  making  of  it  i comfortable 
seat  for  Miss  Leaf. 

“ Nay,  have  patience,  Selina.  We  will  give 
him  jast  five  minutes  more,  Hilary.” 

And  Johanna  sat  down,  with  her  sweet,  calm, 
long-suffering  face  turned  upward  to  that  youn- 
ger one,  which  was,  as  youth  is  apt  to  be,  hot, 
and  worried,  and  angry.  And  so  they  waited 
till  the  terminus  was  almost  deserted,  and  the 
last  cab  had  driven  off,  when,  suddenly,  dashing 
up  the  station-yard  out  of  another,  came  Ascott. 

He  was  so  sorry,  so  very  sorry,  downright 
grieved,  at  having  kept  his  aunts  waiting.  But 
his  watch  was  wrong — some  fellows  at  dinner 
detained  him — the  train  was  before  its  time  sure- 
ly. In  fact,  his  aunts  never  quite  made  out 
what  the  excuse  was;  but  they  looked  into  his 
bright  handsome  face,  and  their  wrath  melted 
like  clouds  before  the  sun.  He  was  so  gentle- 
manly, so  well-dressed  — much  better  dressed 
than  even  at  Stowbury — and  he  seemed  so  un- 
feignedly  glad  to  $ee  them.  He  handed  them 
all  Into  the  cab — even  Elizabeth,  though  whis- 
pering meanwhile  to  his  Aunt  Hilary,  “ What 
on  earth  did  you  bring  her  for  ?” — and  then  was 
just  going  to  lean  on  to  the  box  himself,  when 
he  stopped  to  asr“  Where  he  should  tell  cabby 
to  drive  to  ?” 

“Where  to?”  repeated  his  aunts  in  undis- 
guised astonishment.  They  had  never  thought 
of  any  thing  but  of  being  taken  home  at  once  by 
their  boy. 

“You  see,”  Ascott  said,  in  a little  confusion, 
“you  wouldn't  be  comfortable  with  me.  A 
young  fellow's  lodgings  are  not  like  a house  of 
one’s  own,  and,  besides — ” 

“Besides,  when  a young  fellow  is  ashamed 
of  his  old  aunts,  he  can  easily  find  reasons.” 

“ Hush,  Selina  1”  interposed  Mis6  Leaf.  “My 
dear  boy,  your  old  aunts  would  never  let  you  in- 
convenience yourself  for  them.  Take  us  to  an 
inn  for  the  night,  and  to-morrow  we  will  find 
lodgings  for  ourselves.” 

Ascott  looked  greatly  relieved. 

“ And  you  are  not  vexed  with  me,  Aunt  Jo- 
hanna?” said  he,  with  something  of  his  old  child- 
ish tone  of  compunction,  as  he  saw — he  could 
not  help  seeing — the  utter  weariness  which  Jo- 
hanna  tried  so  hard  to  hide. 

# “No,  my  dear,  not  vexed.  Only  I wish  we 
had  known  this  a little  sooner,  that  we  might 
have  made  arrangements.  Now,  where  shall 
we  go?” 

Ascott  mentioned  a dozen  hotels,  but  they 
found  he  only  knew  them  by  name.  At  last 
Miss  Leaf  remembered  one,  which  her  father 
used  to  go  to,  on  his  frequent  journeys  to  Lon- 
don, and  whence,  indeed,  he  had  been  brought 
home  to  die.  And  though  all  the  recollections 
about  it  were  sad  enough,  still  it  felt  less  strange 
than  the  rest,  in  this  dreariness  of  London.  So 
she  proposed  going  to  the  “Old  Bell,”  Hol- 
bom. 

“ A capital  place!”  exclaimed  Ascott,  eager- 
ly. “And  111  take  and  settle  you  there;  and 
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we’ll  order  supper,  and  make  a jolly  night  of  it. 

All  right.  Drive  on,  cabby !” 

He  jumped  on  the  box,  and  then  looked  in 
mischievously,  flourishing  his  lit  cigar,  and  shak- 
ing his  long  hair — his  Aunt  Selina's  two  great 
abominations — right  in  her  indignant  face : but 
withal  looking  so  merry  and  good-tempered  that 
she  shortly  softened  into  a smile. 

“How  handsome  the  boy  is  growing!” 

“Yes,”  said  Johanna,  with  a slight  sigh; 
“and,  did  you  notice?  how  exceedingly  like 
his—” 

The  sentence  was  left  unfinished.  Alas ! if 
every  young  man,  who  believes  his  faults  and 
follies  injure  himself  alone,  could  feel  what  it 
must  be,  years  afterward,  to  have  his  nearest 
kindred  shrink  from  saying,  as  the  saddest,  most 
ominous  thing  they  could  say  of  his  son,  that 
the  lad  is  growing  “ so  like  his  father!” 

It  might  have  been — they  assured  each  other 
that  it  was — only  the  incessant  roll,  roll  of  the 
street  sounds  below  their  windows  which  kept 
the  Misses  Leaf  awake  half  the  night  of  this 
their  first  night  in  London.  And  when  they  sat 
down  to  breakfast — having  waited  an  hour  vain- 
ly for  their  nephew — it  might  have  been  only 
the  gloom  of  the  little  parlor  which  cast  a slight 
shadow  over  them  all.  Still  the  shadow  was 
there. 

It  deepened,  despite  the  sunshiny  morning 
into  which  the  last  night’s  rain  had  brightened, 
till  Holborn  Bars  looked  cheerful,  and  Holborn 
pavement  actually  clean,  so  that,  as  Elizabeth 
said,  “ you  might  eat  your  dinner  off  it which 
was  the  one  only  thing  she  condescended  to  ap- 
prove in  London.  She  had  sat  all  evening  mute 
in  her  corner,  for  Miss  Leaf  would  not  send  her 
away  into  the  terra  incognita  of  a London  hotel. 
Ascott,  at  first  considerably  annoyed  at  the  pres- 
ence of  what  he  called  a “skeleton  at  the  feast,” 
had  afterward  got  over  it,  and  run  on  with  a 
mixture  of  childish  glee  and  mannish  pomposity 
about  his  plans  and  intentions — how  he  meant 
to  take  a house,  he  thought,  in  one  of  the 
squares,  or  a street  leading  out  of  them ; how  he 
would  put  up  the  biggest  of  brass  plates,  with 
“ Mr.  Leaf,  surgeon,”  and  soon  get  an  extensive 
practice,  and  have  all  his  aunts  to  live  with  him. 

And  his  aunts  had  smiled  and  listened,  forgetting 
all  about  the  silent  figure  in  the  corner,  who 
perhaps  had  gone  to  sleep,  or  had  also  listened. 

“ Elizabeth,  come  and  look  out  at  London.” 

So  she  and  Miss  Hilary  whiled  away  another 
heavy  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  watching  and 
commenting  on  the  incessantly  shifting  crowd 
which  swept  past  Holborn  Bars.  Miss  Selina 
sometimes  looked  ont  too,  but  more  often  sat 
fidgeting  and  wondering  why  Ascott  did  not 
come;  while  Miss  Leaf,  who  never  fidgeted, 
became  gradually  more  and  more  silent.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  door,  with  an  expression 
which,  if  Hilary  could  have  remembered  so  far 
back,  would  have  been  to  her  something  not 
painfully  new,  but  still  more  painfully  old — a 
look  branded  into  her  face  by  many  an  hour’s 
anxious  listening  for  the  footstep  that  never 
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came,  or  only  came  to  bring  distress.  It  was 
the  ineffaceable  token  of  that  long,  long  struggle 
between  affection  and  conscience,  pity  and  scarce- 
ly repressive  contempt,  which,  for  more  than 
one  generation,  had  been  the  appointed  burden 
of  this  family — at  least  the  women  of  it — till 
sometimes  it  seemed  to  hang  oyer  them  almost 
like  a fate. 

About  noon  Miss  Leaf  proposed  calling  for 
the  hotel  bill.  Its  length  so  alarmed  the  coun- 
try ladies  that  Hilary  suggested  not  staying  to 
dine,  but  going  immediately  in  search  of  lodg- 
ings. 

“ What,  without  a gentleman ! Impossible ! 
I always  understood  ladies  could  go  nowhere  in 
London  without  a gentleman!” 

“ We  shall  come  very  ill  off  then,  Selina.  But 
any  how  I mean  to  try.  You  know  the  region 
where,  we  have  heard,  lodgings  are  cheapest  and 
best — that  is,  best  for  us.  It  can  not  be  far 
from  here.  Suppose  I start  at  once  ?” 

“ What,  alone?”  cried  Johanna,  anxiously. 

“ No,  dear.  I’ll  take  the  map  with  me,  and 
Elizabeth.  She  is  not  afraid.” 

Elizabeth  smiled,  and  rose,  with  that  air  of 
dogged  devotedness  with  which  she  would  have 
prepared  to  follow  Miss  Hilary  to  the  North 
Pole,  if  necessary.  So,  after  a few  minutes  of 
arguing  with  Selina,  who  did  not  press  her  point 
overmuch,  since  she  herself  had  not  to  commit 
the  impropriety  of  the  expedition.  After  a few 
minutes  more  of  hopeless  lingering  about — till 
even  Miss  Leaf  said  they  had  better  wait  no 
longer — mistress  and  maid  took  a farewell  near- 
ly as  pathetic  as  if  they  had  been  in  reality 
Arctic  voyagers,  and  plunged  right  into  the 
dusty  glare  and  hurrying  crowd  of  the  “ sunny 
side”  of  Ilolborn  in  July. 

A strange  sensation,  and  yet  there  was  some- 
thing exhilarating  in  it.  The  intense  solitude 
that  there  is  in  a London  crowd  these  country 
girls — for  Miss  Hilary  herself  was  no  more  than 
a girl— could  not  as  yet  realize.  They  only  felt 
the  life  of  it ; stirring,  active,  incessantly  mov- 
ing life— even  though  it  was  of  a kind  that  they 
knew  as  little  of  it  as  the  crowd  did  of  them. 
Nothing  struck  Hilaiy  more  than  the  self-ab- 
sorbed look  of  passers-by ; each  so  busy  on  his 
own  affairs,  that,  in  spite  of  Selina’s  alarm,  for 
all  notice  taken  of  them,  they  might  as  well  be 
walking  among  the  cows  and  horses  in  Stowbury 
held. 

Poor  old  Stowbury ! They  felt  how  far  away 
they  were  from  it  when  a ragged,  dirty,  vicious- 
looking  girl  offered  them  a moss  rose-bud  for 
“ one  penny,  only  one  penny;”  which  Elizabeth, 
lagging  behind,  bought,  and  found  it  only  a 
broken-off  bud  stuck  on  to  a bit  of  wire. 

“ That’s  London  ways,  I suppose,”  said  she, 
severely,  and  became  so  misanthropic  that  she 
would  hardly  vouchsafe  a glance  to  the  hand- 
some square  they  turned  into,  and  merely  ob- 
served of  the  tall  houses,  taller  than  any  Hilary 
had  ever  seen,  that  she  “wouldn’t  fancy  running 
up  and  down  them  stairs.” 

But  Hilary  was  cheerful  in  spite  of  all.  She 
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was  glad  to  be  in  this  region,  which,  theoretic- 
ally, she  knew  by  heart— glad  to  find  herself  in 
the  body,  where  in  the  spirit  she  had  come  so 
many  a time.  The  mere  consciousness  of  this 
seemed  to  refresh  her.  She  thought  she  would 
be  much  happier  in  London ; that  in  the  long 
years  to  come  that  must  be  borne,  it  would  be 
good  for  her  to  have  something  to  do  as  well  as 
to  hope  for ; something  to  fight  with  as  well  as 
to  endure.  Now  more  than  ever  came  pulsing 
in  and  out  of  her  memory  a line  once  repeated 
in  her  hearing,  with  an  observation  of  how 
“ true”  it  was.  And  though  originally  it  was 
applied  by  a man  to  a woman,  and  she  smiled 
sometimes  to  think  how  “ unfeminine”  some 
people — Selina  for  instance — would  consider  her 
turning  it  the  other  way,  still  she  did  so.  She 
believed,  that,  for  woman  as  for  man,  that  is  the 
purest  and  noblest  love  which  is  the  most  self- 
existent,  most  independent  of  love  returned ; and 
which  can  say,  each  to  the  other  equally  on  both 
sides,  that  the  whole  solemn  purpose  of  life  is, 
under  God’s  service, 

u If  not  to  win,  to  fed  more  worthy  thee.”  * 

Such  thoughts  made  her  step  firmer  and  her 
heart  lighter ; so  that  she  hardly  noticed  the  dis- 
tance they  must  have  walked  till  the  close  Lon- 
don air  began  to  oppress  hef,  and  the  smooth 
glaring  London  pavements  made  her  Stowbury 
feet  ache  sorely. 

“ Are  you  tired,  Elizabeth  ? Well,  we’ll  rest 
soon.  There  must  be  lodgings  near  here.  Only 
I can’t  quite  make  out — ” 

As  Miss  Hilary  looked  up  to  the  name  of  the 
street  the  maid  noticed  what  a glow  came  into 
her  mistress’s  face,  pale  and  tired  as  it  was. 

Just  then  a church  clock  struck  the  quarter- 
hour. 

“That  must  be  St.  Pancras.  And  this — 
yes,  this  is  Burton  Street,  Burton  Crescent.” 

“ I’m  sure  missis  wouldn’t  like  to  live  there,” 
observed  Elizabeth,  eying  uneasily  the  gloomy 
rez-de-chaussee , familiar  to  many  a generation 
of  struggling  respectability,  where,  in  the  de- 
cadence of  the  season,  every  second  house  bore 
the  announcement  “apartments  furnished.” 

“No,”  Miss  Hilary  replied,  absently.  Yet 
she  continued  to  walk  up  and  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  street ; then  passed  out  into  the 
dreary,  deserted-looking  Crescent,  where  the  trees 
were  already  beginning  to  fade ; not,  however,  # 
into  the  bright  autumn  tint  of  country  woods, 
but  into  a premature  withering,  ugly  and  sad  to 
behold. 

“I  am  glad  he  is  not  here — glad,  glad!” 
thought  Hilary,  as  she  realized  the  unutterable 
dreariness  of  those  years  when  Robert  Lyon  lived 
and  studied  in  his  garret  from  month’s  end  to 
month’s  end — these  few  dusty  trees  being  the 
sole  memento  of  the  green  country  life  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up,  and  which  she  knew 
he  so  passionately  loved.  Now  she  could  un- 
derstand that  “calenture”  which  he  had  some- 
times jestingly  alluded  to,  as  coming  upon  him 
at  times,  when  he  felt  literally  sick  for  the  sight 
of  a green  field  or  a hedge  full  of  birds.  She 
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wondered  whether  the  same  feeling  would  ever 
come  upon  her  in  this  strange  desert  of  Lon- 
don, the  vastness  of  which  grew  upon  her  every 
boor. 

She  was  glad  he  was  away ; yes,  heart-glad ! 
And  yet,  if  this  minute  she  could  only  have  seen 
him  coming  round  the  Cresteent,  have  met  his 
smile,  and  the  firm,  warm  clasp  of  his  hand — 

For  an  instant  there  rose  up  in  her  one  of 
those  wild,  rebellious  outcries  against  fate,  when 
to  have  to  waste  years  of  this  brief  life  of  ours 
in  the  sort  of  semi-existence  that  living  is,  apart 
from  the  treasure  of  the  heart  and  delight  of  the 
eyes,  seems  so  cruelly,  cruelly  hard ! % 

“Miss  Hilary.” 

She  started,  and  K<put  herself  under  lock  and 
key”  immediately. 

“ Miss  Hilary ; you  do  look  so  tired  1” 

“ Do  I ? Then  we  will  go  and  sit  down  in  this 
baker’s  shop,  and  get  rested  and  fed.  We  can 
not  afford  to  wearoursclves  out,  you  know.  We 
have  a great  deal  to  do  to-day.” 

More  indeed  than  she  calculated,  for  they 
walked  up  one  street  and  down  another,  investi- 
gating at  least  twenty  lodgings  before  any  ap- 
peared which  seemed  fit  for  them.  Yet  some 
place  must  be  found  where  Johanna’s  poor,  tired 
head  could  rest  that  night.  At  last,  completely 
exhausted,  with  that  oppressive  exhaustion  which 
seems  to  crush  mind  as  well  as  body  after  a day's 
wandering  in  London,  Hilary's  courage  began  to 
ebb.  Oh  for  an  arm  to  lean  on,  a voice  to  list- 
en for,  a brave  heart  to  come  to  her  side,  say- 
ing, “Do  not  be  afraid,  there  are  two  of  us!” 
And  she  yearned,  with  an  absolutely  sick  yearn- 
ing snch  as  only  a woman  who  now  and  then 
feels  the  utter  helplessness  of  her  womanhood 
can  know,  for  the  only  arm  she  cared  to  lean  on, 
the  only  voice  dear  enough  to  bring  her  comfort, 
the  only  heart  that  she  felt  she  could  trust. 

Poor  Hilary  ! And  yet  why  pity  her  ? To 
her  three  alternatives  could  but  happen : were 
Robert  Lyon  true  to  her  she  would  be  his,  en- 
tirely and  devotedly,  to  the  end  of  her  days ; did 
he  forsake  her,  she  would  forgive  him;  should 
he  die,  she  would  be  faithful  to  him  eternally. 
Love  of  this  kind  may  know  anguish,  but  not 
the  sort  of  anguish  that  lesser  and  weaker  loves 
do.  If  it  is  certain  of  nothing  else,  it  can  al- 
ways be  certain  of  itself. 

i4It»  will  i«  strong: 

It  sufftrs;  bat  it  can  not  suffer  long.” 

And  even  in  its  utmost  pangs  is  an  underlying 
peace  which  often  approaches  to  absolute  joy. 

Hilary  roused  herself,  and  bent  her  mind  stead- 
ily on  lodgings  till  she  discovered  one,  from  the 
parlor  of  which  yon  could  see  the  trees  of  Bur- 
ton Crescent  and  hear  the  sound  of  Saint  Pan- 
ama's clock. 

“I  think  we  may  do  here — at  least  for  a 
while,”  said  she,  cheerfully;  and  then  Eliza- 
beth heard  her  inquiring  if  an  extra  bedroom 
could  be  had  if  necessary. 

There  was  only  one  small  attic.  “Ascott 
never  could  put  up  with  that,”  said  Hilary,  half 
to  herself.  Then  suddenly — “I  think  j will 


see  Ascott  before  I decide.  Elizabeth,  will  you 
go  with  me,  or  remain  here  ?” 

“I’ll  go  with  you  if  you  please,  Miss  Hilary.” 

“If  yon  please,”  sounded  not  unlike  “if  I 
please,”  and  Elizabeth  had  gloomed  over  a lit- 
tle. “Is  Mr.  Ascott  to  live  with  us  ?” 

“ I suppose  so.” 

No  more  words  were  interchanged  till  they 
reached  Gower  Street,  when  Miss  Hilary  ob- 
served, with  evident  surprise,  what  a handsome 
street  it  was. 

“ I must  have  made  some  mistake.  Still  we 
will  find  out  Mr.  Ascott’s  number,  and  inquire.” 

No,  there  was  no  mistake.  Mr.  Apcott  Leaf 
had  lodged  there  for  three  months,  but  had  giv- 
en up  his  rooms  that  very  morning. 

“ Where  had  he  gone  to?” 

The  sen-ant — a London  lodging-honse  servant 
all  over— didn't  know;  but  she  fetched  the  land- 
lady, who  was  after  the  same  pattern  of  the  dozen 
London  landladies  with  whom  Hilary  had  that 
day  made  acquaintance,  only  a little  more  Cock- 
ney, smirking,  dirty,  and  tawdrily  fine. 

“ Yes,  Mr.  Leaf  had  gone,  and  he  hadn’t  left 
no  address.  Young  college  gentlemen  often 
found  it  convenient  to  leave  no  address.  P’raps 
he  would  if  he’d  known  there  would  be  a young 
lady  a-calling  to  see  him.” 

“I  am  Mr.  Leafs  aunt,”  said  Hilary,  turning 
as  hot  as  fire. 

“Oh,  in-deed,”  was  the  answer,  with  civil  in- 
credulousness. 

But  the  worn  ah  was  sharp  of  perception — as 
often-cheated  London  landladies  learn  to  be. 
After  looking  keenly  at  mistress  and  maid,  she 
changed  her  tone ; nay,  even  launched  out  into 
praises  of  her  late  lodger : what  a pleasant  gen- 
tleman he  was;  what  good  company  he  kept, 
and  how  he  had  promised  to  recommend  her 
apartments  to  his  friends. 

“And  as  for  the  little  some’at  of  rent,  Miss 
— tell  him  it  makes  no  matter,  he  can  pay  me 
when  he  likes.  If  he  don’t  call  soon,  p’raps  I 
might  make  bold  to  send  his  trunk  and  his  books 
over  to  Mr.  Ascott's  of— dear  me,  I forget  the 
number  and  the  square.” 

Ijlilary  unsuspiciously  supplied  both. 

“Yes,  that's  it — the  old  genleman  as  Mr. 
Leaf  went  to  dine  with  every  other  Sunday,  a 
very  rich  old  gentleman,  who,  he  says,  is  to 
leave  him  all  his  money.  Maybe  a relation  of 
yours,  Miss?” 

“No,”  said  Hilaiy;  and  adding  something 
about  the  landlady’s  hearing  from  Mr.  Leaf 
very  soon,  she  hurried  out  of  the  house,  Eliza- 
beth following. 

“Won’t  yon  be  tired  if  you  walk  so  fast,  Miss 
Hilaiy?” 

Hilary  stopped,  choking.  Helplessly  she  look- 
ed np  and  down  the  forlorn,  wide,  glaring,  dusty 
street ; now  sinking  into  the  dull  shadow  of  a 
London  afternoon. 

“ Let  us  go  home ! ” And  at  the  word  a sob 
burst  out— just  one  passionate  pent-up  sob.  No 
more.  She  could  not  afford  to  waste  strength  in 
crying. 
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14  As  you  say,  Elizabeth,  I am  getting  tired; 
and  that  will  not  do.  Let  me  see ; something 
mast  be  decided.”  And  she  stood  still,  passing 
her  hand  over  her  hot  brow  and  eyes.  44 1 will 
go  back  and  take  the  lodgings,  leave  you  there 
to  make  all  comfortable,  and  then  fetch  my  sis- 
ters from  the  hotel.  But  stay  first,  I have  for- 
gotten something.” 

She  returned  to  the  house  in  Gower  Street,  and 
wrote  on  one  of  her  cards  an  address — the  only 
permanent  address  she  could  think  of — that  of 
the  city  broker  who  was  in  the  habit  of  paying 
them  their  yearly  income  of  £60. 

44  If  any  creditors  inquire  for  Mr.  Leaf  give 
them  this.  His  friends  may  always  hear  of  him 
at  the  London  University.” 

44  Thank  you,  ma’am,”  replied  the  now  civil 
landlady.  44  Indeed,  I wasn’t  afraid  of  the  young 
gentleman  giving  us  the  slip.  For  though  he 
was  careless  in  his  bills  he  was  every  inch  the 
gentleman.  And  I wouldn’t  object  to  take  him 
in  again.  Or  p’raps  you  yourself,  ma’am, t might 
be  a- wanting  rooms.” 

44No,  I thank  you.  Good-morning.”  And 
Hilary  hurried  away. 

Not  a word  did  she  say  to  Elizabeth,  or  Eliza- 
beth to  her,  till  they  got  into  the  dull,  dingy 
parlor — henceforth  to  be  their  sole  apology  for 
44  home:”  and  then  she  only  talked  about  domes- 
tic arrangements — talked  fast  and  eagerly,  and 
tried  to  escape  the  affectionate  eyes  which  she 
knew  were  so  sharp  and  keen.  Only  to  escape 
them — not  to  blind  them;  she  had  long  ago 
found  out  that  Elizabeth  was  too  quick-witted 
for  that,  especially  in  any  thing  that  concerned 
44 the  family.”  She  felt  convinced  the  girl  had 
heard  every  syllable  that  passed  at  Ascott’s  lodg- 
ings : that  she  knew  all  that  was  to  be  known, 
and  guessed  what  was  to  be  feared  as  well  as 
Hilary  herself. 

44  Elizabeth” — she  hesitated  long,  and  doubted 
whether  she  should  say  the  thing  before  she  did 
say  it — 44  remember  we  are  all  strangers  in  Lon- 
don, and  family  matters  are  best  kept  within  the 
family.  Do  not  mention  either  in  writing  home, 
or  to  any  body  here  about — about—” 

She  could  not  name  Ascott ; she  felt  so  hor- 
ribly ashamed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Living  in  lodgings,  not  temporarily,  but  per- 
manently, sitting  down  to  make  one’s  only 
44  home”  in  Mrs.  Jones’s  parlor  or  Mrs.  Smith’s 
first-floor,  of  which  not  a stick  or  a stone  that 
one  looks  at  is  one’s  own,  and  whence  one  may 
be  evicted  or  evade,  with  a week’s  notice  or  a 
week’s  rent,  any  day — this  sort  of  life  is  natural 
and  even  delightful  to  some  people.  There  are 
those  who,  like  strawberry-plants,  are  of  such  an 
errant  disposition,  that  grow  them  where  you 
will,  they  will  soon  absorb  all  the  pleasantness 
of  their  habitat,  and  begin  casting  out  runners 
elsewhere ; nay,  if  not  frequently  transplanted, 


would  actually  wither  and  die.  Of  such  are  the 
pioneers  of  society — the  emigrants,  the  tourists, 
the  travelers  round  the  world ; and  great  is  the 
advantage  the  world  derives  from  them,  active, 
energetic,  and  impulsive  as  they  are.  Unless, 
indeed,  their  talent  for  incessant  locomotion  de- 
generates into  rootless  restlessness,  and  they  re- 
main forever  rolling-stones,  gathering  no  moss, 
and  acquiring  gradually  a smooth,  liard  surface, 
which  adheres  to  nothing,  and  to  which  nobody 
dare  venture  to  adhere. 

But  there  are  others  possessing  in  a painful 
degree  this  said  quality  of  adhesiveness,  to  whom 
the  smallest  change  is  obnoxious ; who  like  drink- 
ing out  of  a particular  cup,  and  sitting  in  a par- 
ticular chair ; to  whom  even  a variation  in  the 
position  of  furniture  is  unpleasant.  Of  course, 
this  peculiarity  has  its  bad  side,  and  yet  it  is  not 
in  itself  mean  or  ignoble.  For  is  not  adhesive- 
ness, faithfulness,  constancy — call  it  what  you 
will — at  the  root  of  all  citizenship,  clanship, 
and  family  love?  Is  it  not  the  same  feeling 
which,  granting  they  remain  at  all,  makes  old 
friendships  dearer  than  any  new?  Nay,  to  go 
to  the  very  sacredest  and  closest  bond,  is  it  not 
that  which  makeB  an  old  man  see  to  the  last  in 
his  old  wife’s  faded  face  the  beauty  which  per- 
haps nobody  ever  saw  except  himself,  but  which 
he  sees  and  delights  in  still,  simply  because  it  is 
familiar  and  his  own  ? 

To  people  who  possess  a large  share  of  this  rare 
— shall  1 say  fatal  ? — characteristic  of  adhesive- 
ness, living  in  lodgings  is  about  the  saddest  life 
under  the  sun.  Whether  some  dim  foreboding 
of  this  fact  crossed  Elizabeth’s  mind,  as  she  stood 
at  the  window  watching  for  her  mistresses’  first 
arrival  at  “ home,”  it  is  impossible  to  say.  She 
could  feel,  though  she  was  not  accustomed  to 
analyze  her  feelings.  But  she  looked  dull  and 
sad.  Not  cross,  even  Ascott  could  not  have  ac- 
cused her  of  44  savageness.” 

And  yet  she  had  been  somewhat  tried.  First, 
in  going  out  what  she  termed  44  marketing,”  she 
had  traversed  a waste  of  streets,  got  lost  several 
times,  and  returned  with  light  weight  in  her 
butter,  and  sand  in  her  moist  sugar ; also  with 
the  conviction  that  London  tradesmen  were  the 
greatest  rogues  alive.  Secondly,  a pottle  of 
strawberries,  which  she  had  bought  with  her  own 
money  to  grace  the  tea-table  with  the  only  fruit 
Miss  Leaf  cared  for,  had  turned  out  a large  de- 
lusion, big  and  beautiful  at  top,  and  all  below 
small,  crushed,  and  stale.  She  had  thrown  it 
indignantly,  pottle  and  all,  into  the  kitchen  fire. 

Thirdly,  she  had  a war  with  the  landlady, 
partly  on  the  subject  of  their  fire — which,  with 
her  Stowbury  notions  on  the  subject  of  coals, 
seemed  wretchedly  mean  and  small — and  partly 
on  the  question  of  table-cloths  at  tea,  which  Mrs. 
Jones  had  “never  heard  of,”  especially  when 
the  use  of  plate  and  linen  was  included  in  the 
rent.  And  the  dinginess  of  the  article  pro- 
duced at  last  out  of  an  omnium-gatherura  sort 
of  kitchen-cupboard,  made  an  ominous  impres- 
sion upon  the  country  girl,  accustomed  to  clean, 
tidy  countiy  ways — where  the  kitchen  was  kept 
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as  neat  as  the  parlor,  and  the  bedrooms  were  not 
a whit  behind  the  sitting-rooms  in  comfort  and 
orderliness.  Here  it  seemed  as  if,  supposing 
people  could  show  a few  respectable  living- 
rooms,  they  were  content  to  sleep  any  where, 
and  cook  any  how,  out  of  any  thing,  in  the  midst 
of  any  quantity  of  confusion  and  dirt.  Eliza- 
beth set  all  this  down  as  “ London, " and  hated 
it  accordingly. 

She  had  tried  to  ease  her  mind  by  arranging 
and  rearranging  the  furniture— regular  lodging- 
house  furniture  — table,  six  chairs,  horse-hair 
sofa,  a what-not,  and  the  chiffonnier,  with  a 
tea-caddy  upon  it,  of  which  the  respective  keys 
had  been  solemnly  presented  to  Miss  Hilary. 
Rut  still  'the  parlor  looked  homeless  and  bare ; 
and  the  yellowish  paper  on  the  walls,  the  large 
patterned,  many-colored  Kidderminster  on  the 
floor,  gave  an  involuntary  sense  of  discomfort 
and  dreariness.  Besides,  No.  15  was  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  street — cheap  lodgings  always 
are ; and  no  one  who  has  not  lived  in  the  like 
lodgings — not  a house— can  imagine  what  it  is 
to  inhabit  perpetually  one  room  where  the  sun- 
shine just  peeps  in  for  an  hour  a day,  and  van- 
ishes by  eleven  a.m.,  leaving  behind  in  winter  a 
chill  dampness,  and  in  summer  a heavy,  dusty 
atmosphere,  that  weighs  like  lead  on  the  spirits 
in  spite  of  one’s  self.  No  wonder  that,  as  is 
statistically  known  and  proved,  cholera  stalks, 
fever  rages,  and  the  registrars  list  is  always 
swelled,  along  the  shady  side  of  a London  street. 

Elizabeth  felt  this,  though  she  had  not  the 
dimmest  idea  why.  She  stood  watching  the 
sunset  light  fade  out  of  the  topmost  windows  of 
the  opposite  house — ghostly  reflection  of  some 
sunset  over  fields  and  trees  far  away ; and  she 
listened  to  the  long  monotonous  cry  melting 
away  round  the  crescent,  and  beginning  again 
at  the  other  end  of  the  street — “Straw-berries 
— straw-ber-ries !"  Also,  with  an  eye  to  to-mor- 
row's Sunday  dinner,  she  investigated  the  cart 
of  the  tired  costermonger,  who  craw  led  along 
beside  his  equally  tired  donkey,  reiterating  at 
times,  in  tones  hoarse  with  a day's  bawling,  his 
dreary  “ Cauli-flow-er ! Cauli-flow-er ! — Fine 
new  pease,  sixpence  peck  1" 

But,  alas!  the  pease  were  neither  fine  nor 
new ; and  the  cauliflowers  were  regular  Satur- 
day night's  cauliflowers.  Besides,  Elizabeth 
suddenly  doubted  whether  she  had  any  right, 
unordered,  to  buy  these  things  which,  from  be- 
ing common  garden  necessaries,  had  become 
luxuries.  This  thought,  with  some  others  that 
it  occasioned,  her  unwonted  state  of  idleness, 
and  the  dullness  of  every  thing  about  her — what 
is  so  dull  as  a “quiet" London  street  on  a sum- 
mer evening? — actually  made  Elizabeth  stand, 
motionless  and  meditative,  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Then  she  started  to  hear  two  cabs  drive  up  to 
the  door ; the  “ family"  had.  at  length  arrived. 

Ascott  was  there  too.  Two  new  portman- 
teaus and  a splendid  hat-box  cast  either  igno- 
miny or  glory  upon  the  poor  Stowbury  luggage ; 
and — Elizabeth's  sharp  eyes  noticed— there  was 


also  his  trunk  which  she  had  seen  lying  detained 
for  rent  in  his  Grower  Street  lodgings.  But 
he  looked  quite  easy  and  comfortable;  handed 
put  his  Aunt  Johanna,  commanded  the  luggage 
about,  and  paid  the  cabmen  with  such  a mag- 
nificent air  that  they  touched  their  hats  to  him, 
and  winked  at  one  another  as  much  as  to  say, 
“That’s  a real  gentleman!" 

In  which  statement  the  landlady  evidently 
coincided,  and  courtesied  low,  when  Miss  Leaf 
introducing  him  as  “my  nephew,"  hoped  that  a 
room  could  be  found  for  him.  Which  at  last 
there  was,  by  his  appropriating  Miss  Leafs, 
while  she  and  Hilary  took  that  at  the  top  of  the 
house.  But  they  agreed,  Ascott  must  have  a 
good  airy  room  to  study  in. 

“You  know,  my  dear  boy,”  said  his  Aunt  . 
Johanna  to  him — and  at  her  tender  tone  he 
looked  a little  downcast,  as  when  he  was  a small 
fellow  and  had  been  forgiven  something — “you 
know  you  will  have  to  work  very  hard." 

“All  right,  aunt!  I'm  your  man  for  that! 

This  will  be  a jolly  room ; and  I can  smoke  up 
the  chimney  capitally.  ” 

So  they  came  down  stairs  quite  cheerfully, 
and  Ascott  applied  himself  with  the  best  of  ap- 
petites to  what  he  called  a “hungry”  tea.  True, 
the  ham,  which  Elizabeth  had  to  fetch  from  an 
eating-house  some  streets  off,  cost  two  shillings 
a pound,  and  the  eggs,  which  caused  her  anoth- 
er war  below  over  the  relighting  of  a fire  to 
boil  them,  were  dismissed  by  the  young  gentle- 
man as  “ horrid  stale.  ” Still,  woman-like,  when 
there  is  a man  in  the  question,  his  aunts  lot  him 
have  his  way.  It  seemed  os  if  they  had  resolved 
to  try  their  utmost  to  make  the  new  home  to 
which  lie  came,  or  rather  was  driven,  a pleasant 
home,  and  to  bind  him  to  it  with  cords  of  love, 
the  only  cords  worth  any  thing,  thoughasome- 
times — Heaven  knows  why— even  they  fail,  and 
are  snapped  and  throwu  aside  like  straws. 

Whenever  Elizabeth  went  in  and  out  of  the 
parlor  she  always  heard  lively  talk  going  on 
among  the  family:  Ascott  making  his  jokes, 
telling  about  his  college  life,  and  planning  his 
life  to  come,  as  a surgeon  in  full  practice,  on 
the  most  extensive  scale.  And  when  she  brought 
in  the  chamber  candles,  she  saw  him  kiss  his 
aunts  affectionately,  and  even  help  his  Aunt 
Johanna — who  looked  frightfully  pale  and  tired, 
but  smiling  still — to  her  bedroom  door. 

“ You'll  not  sit  up  long,  my  iear  ? No  read- 
ing to-night?"  said  she,  anxiously. 

“ Not  a bit  of  it.  And  I’ll  be  up  with  the 
lark  to-morrow  morning.  I really  will,  auntie. 

I’m  going  to  turn  over  a new  leaf,  you  know.” 

She  smiled  again  at  the  immemorial  joke, 
kissed  and  blessed  him,  and  the  door  shut  upon 
her  and  Hilary. 

Ascott  descended  to  the  parlor,  threw  himself 
on  the  sofa  with  an  air  of  great  relief,  and  an 
exclamation  of  satisfaction  that  “the  women” 
were  all  gone.  He  did  not  perceive  Elizabeth, 
who,  hidden  behind,  was  kneeling  to  arrange 
something  in  the  chiffonnier,  till  she  rose  up 
and  proceeded  to  fasten  the  parlor  shutters. 
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“ Hollo ! are  you  there  ? Come,  I’ll  do  that 
when  I go  to  bed.  You  may  ‘slope,*  if  you 
like.” 

“Eh,  Sir?” 

“ Slope,  mizzle,  cut  your  stick ; don’t  you  un- 
derstand ? Any  how,  don’t  stop  here  bothering 
me.” 

“I  don’t  mean  to,” replied  Elizabeth ; grave- 
ly, rather  than  gruffly,  as  if  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  things  as  they  were,  and  was  determ- 
ined  to  be  a belligerent  party  no  longer.  Be- 
sides, she  was  older  npw — too  old  to  have  things 
forgiven  to  her  that  might  be  overlooked  in  a 
child ; and  she  had  received  a long  lecture  from 
Miss  Hilary  on  the  necessity  of  showing  respect 
to  Mr.  Ascott,  or  Mr.  Leaf,  as  it  was  now  de- 
cided he  was  to  be  called,  in  hiB  dignity  and  re- 
sponsibility as  the  only  masculine  head  of  the 
family. 

As  he  lay  and  lounged  there,  with  his  eyes 
lazily  shut,  Elizabeth  stood  a minute  gazing  at 
him.  Then,  steadfast  in  her  new  good  behav- 
ior, she  inquired  “ if  he  wanted  any  thing  more 
to-night?” 

• “ Confound  you ! no ! Yes;  stop.”  And  the 
young  man  took  a furtive  investigation  of  the 
plain,  honest  face,  and  not  over-graceful,  ultra- 
provincial  figure,  which  still  characterized  his 
aunt’s  “ South-Sea  Islander.” 

“I  say,  Elizabeth,  I want  you  to  do  some- 
thing for  me.”  He  spoke  so  civilly,  almost 
coaxingly,  that  Elizabeth  turned  round  surprised. 
“ Would  you  just  go  and  ask  the  landlady  if  she 
has  got  such  a thing  as  a latch-key  ?” 

“A  what,  Sir?” 

“A  latch-key — a — oh,  she  knows.  Every 
London  house  has  it.  Tell  her  I’ll  take  care  of 
it,  and  lock  the  front-door  all  right.  She  needn't 
be  afrtid  of  thieves.” 

“ Very  well,  Sir..” 

Elizabeth  went,  but  shortly  reappeared  with 
the  information  that  Mrs.  Jones  had  gone  to  bed : 
in  the  kitchen,  she  supposed,  as  she  could  not  j 
get  in.  But  she  laid  on  the  table  the  large  street- 
door  key. 

“ Perhaps  that’s  what  you  wanted,  Mr.  Leaf. 
Though  I think  you  needn’t  be  the  least  afraid 
of  robbers,  for  there’s  three  bolts,  and  a chain 
besides.” 

“ All  right !”  cried  Ascott,  smothering  down  a 
laugh.  “Thank  you ! That’s  for  you,”  throw- 
ing a half-crown  across  the  table. 

Elizabeth  took  it  up  demurely,  and  put  it 
down  again.  Perhaps  she  did  not  like  him 
enough  to  receive  presents  from  him;  perhaps 
she  thought,  being  an  honest-minded  girl,  thAt 
a young  man  who  could  not  pay  his  rent  had  no 
business  to  be  giving  away  half-crowns ; or  else 
she  herself  had  not  been  so  much  as  many  serv- 
ants are,  in  the  habit  of  tAking  them.  For  Miss 
Hilary  had  put  into  Elizabeth  some  of  her  own 
feeling  as  to  this  habit  of  paying  an  inferior 
with  money  for  any  little  civility  or  kindness 
which,  from  an  equal,  would  be  accepted  simply 
as  kindness,  and  only  requited  with  thAnks. 
Any  how,  the  coin  remained  on  the  table,  and 
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the  door  was  just  shutting  upon  Elisabeth,  when 
the  young  gentleman  turned  round  again. 

“ I say,  since  my  aunts  are  so  horridly  timid 
of  robbers  and  such  like,  you’d  better  not  tell 
them  any  thing  about  the  latch-key.” 

Elizabeth  stood  a minute  perplexed,  and  then 
replied  briefly : “ Miss  Hilary  isn’t  a bit  timid ; 
and  I always  tells  Miss  Hilary  every  thing.” 

Nevertheless,  though  she  was  so  ignorant  as 
never  to  have  heard  of  a latch-key,  she  had  the 
wit  to  see  that  all  was  not  right.  She  even  lay 
awake,  in  her  closet  off  Miss  Leaf’s  room,  whence 
she  could  hear  the  murmur  of  her  two  mistresses 
talking  together,  long  after  they  retired — lay 
broad  awake  for  an  hour  or  more,  trying  to  put 
things  together — the  sad  things  that  she  felt  cer- 
tain must  have  happened  that  day,  and  wonder- 
ing what  Mr.  Ascott  could  possibly  want  with 
the  key.  Also,  why  he  had  asked  her  about  it, 
instead  of  telling  his  aunts  at  once ; and  why  he 
had  tseated  her  in  the  matter  with  such  aston- 
ishing civility. 

It  may  be  said,  a servant  had  no  business  to 
think  about  these  things,  to  criticise  her  young 
master’s  proceedings,  or  wonder  why  her  mis- 
tresses were  sad : that  she  had  only  to  go  about 
her  work  like  an  automaton,  and  take  no  inter- 
est in  any  thing.  I can  only  answer  to  those 
who  like  such  service,  let  them  have  it ; and  as 
they  sow  they  will  assuredly  reap. 

But  long  after  Elizabeth,  young  and  hearty, 
was  soundly  snoring  on  her  hard,  cramped  bed, 
Johanna  and  Hilaiy  Leaf,  after  a brief  mutual 
pretense  of  sleep,  soon  discovered  by  both,  lay 
consulting  together  over  ways  and  means.  How 
could  the  family  expenses,  beginning  with  twen- 
ty-five shillings  per  week  as  rent,  possibly  be  met 
by  the  only  actual  certain  family  income,  their 
£50  per  annum  from  a mortgage?  For  the 
Misses  Leaf  were  of  that  old-fashioned  stamp 
which  believed  that  to  reckon  an  income  by 
mere  probabilities  is  either  insanity  or  dishon- 
esty. \ 

Common  arithmetic  soon  proved  that  this  £50 
a year  could  not  maintain  them ; in  fact  they 
must  soon  draw  on  the  little  sum — already  dipped 
into  to-day,  for  Ascott — which  had  been  produced 
by  the  sale  of  the  Stowbury  furniture.  That 
sale,  they  now  found,  had  been  a mistake ; and 
they  half  feared  whether  the  whole  change  from 
Stowbury  to  London  had  not  been  a mistake — 
one  of  those  sad  errors  in  judgment  which  we 
all  commit  sometimes,  and  have  to  abide  by, 
and  make  the  best  of,  and  learn  from  if  we  can. 
Happy  those  to  whom  “Dinna  greet  ower  spilt 
milk” — a proverb  wise  as  cheerful,  which  Hilary, 
knowing  well  who  it  came  from,  repeated  to  Jo- 
hanna to  comfort  her — teaches  a second  brave 
; lesson,  how  to  avoid  spilling  the  milk  a second 
, time. 

i And  then  they  consulted  anxiously  about 
what  was  to  be  done  to  earn  money. 

Teaching  presented  itself  as  the  only  resource. 
In  those  days  women's  work  and  women’s  rights 
| had  not  been  discussed  so  freely  as  at  present. 
There  was  a strong  feeling  that  the  principal 
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thing  required  was  our  duties — owed  to  our- 
selves* oar  home,  oar  family  and  friends.  There 
was  a deep  conviction — now,  alas ! slowly  disap- 
pearing— that  a woman,  single  or  married,  should 
never  throw  herself  out  of  the  safe  circle  of  do- 
mestic life  till  the  last  extremity  of  necessity ; 
that  it  is  wiser  to  keep  or  help  to  keep  a home, 
by  learning  how  to  expend  its  income,  cook  its 
dinners,  make  and  mend  its  clothes,  and,  by  the 
law  that  ‘ 4 prevention  is  better  than  cure,”  study- 
ing all  those  preservative  means  of  holding  a 
family  together — as  women,  and  women  alone, 
can — than  to  dash  into  men’s  sphere  of  trades 
and  profcssipns,  thereby,  in  most  instances,  fight- 
ing an  unequal  battle,  and  coming  out  of  it 
maimed,  broken,  unsexed ; turned  into  beings 
that  are  neither  men  nor  women,  with  the  faults 
and  corresponding  sufferings  of  both,  ^uid  the 
compensations  of  neither. 

44  I don't  see,”  said  poor  Hilaty,  44  what  I can 
do  but  teach.  And  oh,  if  I could  only  get  daily 
pupils,  so  that  I might  come  home  of  nights, 
and  creep  into  the  fireside;  and  have  time  to 
mend  the  stockings  and  look  after  Ascott's  lin- 
en, so  that  he  need  not  be  so  awfully  extrava- 
gant I” 

44  It  is  Ascott  who  ought  to  earn  the  family 
income,  and  have  his  aunt  to  keep  house  for 
him,”  observed  Johanna.  4 4 That  was  the  way 
in  my  time,  and  I believe  it  is  the  right  way. 
The  man  ought  to  go  oat  into  the  world  and 
earn  the  money ; the  woman  ought  to  stay  at 
home  and  wisely  expend  it.” 

44  And  yet  that  way  is  not  always  possible. 
We  know,  of  ourselves,  instances  where  it  was 
not.” 

44  Ab,  yes ! ” assented  Johanna,  sighing.  For 
she,  far  more  than  Hilary,  viewed  the  family 
circumstances  in  the  light  of  its  past  history — a 
light  too  sad  almost  to  bear  looking  at.  44  But 
in  ours,  as  in  most  similar  cases,  was  something 
not  right,  something  which  forced  men  and  wo- 
men out  of  their  natural  places.  It  is  a thing 
that  may  be  sometimes  a mournful,  inevitable 
necessity;  but  I never  can  believe  it  a right 
thing,  or  a thing  to  be  voluntarily  imitated,  that 
women  should  go  knocking  about  the  world  like 
men — and — ” 

44  And  I am  not  meaning  to  do  any  such 
thing, ” said  Hilary,  half  laughing.  44 1 am  only 
going  to  try  every  rational  means  of  earning  a 
little  money  to  keep  the  family  going  till  such 
time  as  Ascott  can  decide  on  his  future,  and 
find  a suitable  opportunity  for  establishing  him- 
self in  practice.  In  some  of  the  new  neighbor- 
hoods about  London  he  says  he  has  a capital 
chance ; he  will  immediately  set  about  inquiries. 
A good  idea,  don't  you  think  ?'* 

44  Yes,'*  said  Johanna,  briefly.  But  they  did 
not  discuss  this  as  they  had  discussed  their  own 
plans ; and,  it  was  noticeable,  they  never  even 
referred  to,  as  a portion  of  the  family  finances, 
that  pound  a week  which,  with  many  regrets 
that  it  was  so  small,  Ascott  had  insisted  on  pay- 
ing to  his  aunts  as  his  contribution  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  household. 


And  now  the  dawn  was  beginning  to  break, 
and  the  lively  London  sparrows  to  chirp  in  the 
chimneys.  So  Hilary  insisted  on  their  talking 
no  more,  but  going  to  sleep  like  Christians. 

44 Very  well.  Good-night,  my  blessing!” 
said  Johanna,  softly.  And  perhaps  indeed  her 
44bles8ing,”  with  that  strange,  bright  courage 
of  her  own — years  after,  when  Hilary  looked 
back  upon  her  old  self,  how  utterly  mad  this 
courage  seemed! — had  taken  the  weight  of  care 
from  the  elder  and  feebler  heart,  so  that  Johanna 
turned  round  and  soon  slept. 

But  long  after,  till  the  dawn  melted  into  per- 
fect daylight,  did  Hilary  lie,  open-eyed,  listen- 
ing to  quarter  after  quarter  of  the  loud  St.  Pan- 
cras  clock.  Brave  she  was,  this  little  woman, 
fully  as  brave  and  cheerful-hearted  as,  for  Jo- 
hanna's sake,  she  made  herself  oat  to  be ; and 
now  that  the  paralyzed  monotony  of  her  Stow- 
bury  life  was  gone,  and  that  she  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  whirl  of  London,  where  he  used  to  work 
and  struggle,  she  felt  doubly  bright  and  brave. 

The  sense  of  resistance,  of  dogged  perseverance, 
of  44  fighting  it  out”  to  the  last,  was  strong  in 
her,  stronger  than  in  most  women,  or  else  it  was 
the  reflection  in  her  own  of  that  nature  which 
was  her  ideal  of  every  thing  great  and  good. 

44  No,”  she  said  to  herself,  after  thinking  over 
for  the  hundredth  time  every  difficulty  that  lay 
before  them  all — meeting  and  looking  in  the  face 
every  wild  beast  in  the  way,  even  that  terrible 
beast  which,  happily,  had  often  approached  but 
never  yet  visited  the  Leaf  family,  44  the  wolf  at 
the  door” — “No,  I don't  think  I am  afraid.  I 
think  I shall  never  be  afraid  of  any  thing  in  this 
world,  if  only— only — ” 

44  If  only  he  loves  me.”  That  was  it,  which 
broke  off,  unspoken ; the  helpless  woman's  ciy 
— the  cruel  craving  for  the  one  deepest  want  of 
a woman's  life — deeper  than  the  same  want  in 
man's,  or  in  most  men’s,  because  it  is  more  in- 
dividual— not  “if  only  I am  loved,”  but  44  if 
only  he  loves  me.”  And  as  Hilary  resolutely 
shut  her  eyes,  and  forced  her  aching  head  into 
total  stillness,  sharper  than  ever,  as  always  was 
the  case  when  she  felt  weary,  mentally  or  phys- 
ically, came  her  longing  for  the  hand  to  cling  to, 
the  breast  to  lean  agaiust-r-the  heart  at  once 
strong  and  tender,  which  even  the  bravest  wo- 
man feels  at  times  she  piteously  needs.  A heart 
which  can  comfort  and  uphold  her,  with  the 
strength  not  of  another  woman  like  -herself  but 
of  a man,  enconraging  her,  as  perhaps  her  very 
weakness  encourages  him,  to  “fight  it  out,”  the 
sore  battle  of  life,  a little  longer.  But  this  sup- 
port, in  any  shape,  from  any  man,  the  women 
of  the  Leaf  family  had  never  known. 

The  nearest  approach  to  it  were  those  letters 
from  India,  which  had  become,  Johanna  some- 
times jestingly  said,  a family  institution.  For 
they  were  family  letters ; there  was  no  mystery 
about  them ; they  were  passed  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  commented  on  in  perfect  freedom,  so 
freely,  indeed,  that  Selina  had  never  penetrated 
into  the  secret  of  them  at  all.  But  their  punc- 
tuality, their  faithful  remembrance  of  the  small- 
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est  things  concerning  the  past,  their  strong  in- 
terest in  an y thing  and  every  thing  belonging  to 
the  present  of  these  his  old  friends,  were  to  the 
other  two  sisters  confirmation  enough  as  to  how 
they  might  believe  in  Robert  Lyon. 

Hilary  did  believe,  and  in  her  perfect  trust 
was  perfect  rest.  Whether  he  ever  married  her 
or  not,  she  felt  sure — surer  and  surer  every  day 
— that  to  her  had  been  sent  that  best  blessing — 
the  lot  of  so  few  women — a thoroughly  good 
man  to  love  her,  and  to  love. 

So  with  his  face  in  her  memory,  and  the  sound 
of  his  voice  in  her  ear,  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had 
been  only  yesterday  that  he  said,  “You  must 
trust  me,  Hilar}',”  she  whispered  to  herself,  “I 
do,  Robert,  I do!”  and  went  to  sleep  peacefully 
as  a child. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

With  a sublime  indifference  to  popular  super- 
stition, or  rather  because  they  did  not  think  of  it 
till  all  their  arrangements  were  completed,  the 
Misses  Leaf  had  accomplished  their  grand  Hegira 
on  a Friday.  Consequently,  their  first  day  at 
No.  15  was  Sunday. 

Sunday  in  London  always  strikes  a provincial 
person  considerably.  It  has  two  such  distinct 
sides.  First,  the  eminently  respectable,  deco- 
rous, religious  side,  which  Hilary  and  Selina  ob- 
served, when,  about  eleven  a.m.,  they  joined  the 
stream  of  well-dressed,  well-to-do-looking  people, 
solitary  or  in  families,  who  poured  forth  from 
handsome  houses  in  streets  or  squares,  to  form  the 
crowded  congregation  of  St.  Pancras’s  Church. 
The  opposite  side  Hilary  also  saw,  when  Ascott, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  declaration,  had  not  risen  in 
time  for  breakfast,  penitently  coaxed  his  “pretty 
aunt”  to  let  him  take  her  to  the  afternoon  service 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  They  wended  their  way 
through  Tottenham  Court  Road,  Oxford  Street, 
Regent  Street,  and  across  the  Park,  finding  shops 
open,  or  half-open,  vehicles  plying,  and  people 
streaming  down  each  side  of  the  streets. 

Hilary  did  not  quite  like  it,  and  yet  her  heart 
was  tender  over  the  poor,  hardworked-looking 
Cockneys,  who  seemed  so  excessively  to  enjoy 
their  Sunday  stroll,  their  Sunday  mouthful  of 
fresh  air ; or  the  small  Sunday  treat  their  sick- 
ly, under-sized  children  had  in  lying  on  the  grass, 
and  feeding  the  ducks  in  St.  James’s  Park. 

She  tried  to  talk  the  matter  out  with  Ascott, 
but  though  he  listened  politely  for  a minute  or 
two,  he  evidently  took  no  interest  in  such  things. 
Nor  did  he  even  in  the  grand  old  Abbey*,  with  its 
tree-like,  arched  avenues  of  immemorial  stone, 
its  painted  windows,  through  which  the  colored 
sunshine  made  a sort  of  heavenly  mist  of  light, 
and  its  innumerable  graves  of  generations  below. 
Hilary  woke  from  her  trance  of  solemn  delight 
to  find  her  nephew  amusing  himself  with  staring 
at  the  people  about  him,  making  sotto  voce  quiz- 
zical remarks  upon  them,  in  the  intervals  of  the 
service,  and,  finally,  the  instant  it  was  ended, 
starting  up  in  extreme  satisfaction,  evidently 


| feeling  that  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  that  it 
had  been,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  “a  confounded 
bore.” 

Vet  he  meant  to  be  kind  to  his  pretty*aunt — 
told  her  he  liked  to  walk  with  her,  because  she 
was  so  pretty,  praised  her  dress,  so  neat  and 
tasteful,  though  a little  old-fashioned.  But  he 
would  soon  alter  that,  he  said ; he  would  dress 
all  his  aunts  in  silk  and  satin,  and  give  them  a 
carriage  to  ride  in ; there  should  be  no  end  to 
their  honor  and  prosperity.  Nay,  coming  home, 
he  took  her  a long  way  round — or  she  thought 
so,  being  tired — to  show  her  the  sort  of  house  he 
meant  to  have.  Very  grand  it  seemed  to  her 
Stowbury  eyes,  with  pillars  and  a flight  of  steps 
up  to  the  door — more  fit,  she  ventured  to  suggest, 
for  a retired  merchant  than  a struggling  young 
surgeon! 

“ Oh,  but  we  dare  not  show  the  straggle,  or 
nobody  would  ever  trust  us,”  said  Ascott,  with 
a knowing  look.  “Bless  you,  many  a young  fel- 
low sets  up  a house,  and  even  a carriage,  on  tick, 
and  drives  and  drives  about  till  he  drives  him- 
self into  a practice.  The  world’s  all  a make- 
believe,  and  you  must  meet  humbug  with  hum- 
bug. That’s  the  way,  I assure  you,  Aunt  Hil- 
ary.” 

Aunt  Hilary  fixed  her  honest  eyes  on  the  lad’s 
face — the  lad,  so  little  younger  than  herself,  and 
yet  who  at  times,  when  he  let  out  sayings  such 
as  this,  seemed  so  awfully,  so  pitifully  old ; and 
she  felt  thankful  that,  at  all  risks  and  costs,  they 
had  come  to  London  to  be  beside  him,  to  help 
him,  to  save  him,  if  he  needed  saving,  as  women 
only  can.  For,  after  all,  he  was  but  a boy. 
And  though,  as  he  walked  by  her  side,  stalwart 
and  manly,  the  thought  smote  her  painfully  that 
many  a young  fellow  of  his  age  was  the  stay  and 
bread-winner  of  some  widowed  mother  or  sister, 
nay,  even  of  wife  and  child,  still  she  repeated, 
cheerfully,  “What  can  one  expect  from  him? 
He  is  only  a boy.” 

God  help  the  women  who,  for  those  belonging 
to  them — husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  lovers,  sons 
— have  ever  so  tenderly  to  apologize . 

When  they  came  in  sight  of  St.  Pancras’s 
Church,  Ascott  said,  suddenly,  “ I think  you'll 
know  your  way  now,  Aunt  Hilary.  ” 

“ Certainly.  Why  ?” 

“Because— you  wouldn't  be  vexed  if  I left 
you?  I have  an  engagement — some  fellows 
that  I dine  with,  ont  at  Hampstead  or  Rich- 
mond, or  Blackwall,  every  Sunday.  Nothing 
wicked,  I assure  you.  And  you  know  it's  cap- 
ital for  one’s  health  to  get  a Sunday  in  fresh  air.  ” 

“Yes;  but  Aunt  Johanna  will  be  sony  to 
miss  you.” 

“Will  she?  Oh,  you’ll  smooth  her  down. 
Stay ! Tell  her  I shall  be  back  to  tea.  ” 

“ We  shall  be  having  tea  directly.” 

“I  declare  I had  quite  forgotten.  Aunt  Hil- 
ary, you  must  change  your  hours.  . They  don’t 
suit  me  at  all.  No  men  can  ever  stand  early 
dinners.  By,  by ! You  are  the  very  prettiest 
auntie.  Be  sure  you  get  home  safe.  Hollo, 
there!  That’s  my  omnibus.”- 
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He  jumped  on  the  top  of  it,  and  was  off. 

Aunt  Hilary  stood,  quite  confounded,  and 
with  one  of  those  strange  sinkings  of  the  heart 
which  had  come  over  her  several  times  this  day. 
It  was  not  that  Ascott  showed  any  unkindness 
— that  there  was  any  actual  badness  in  his  bright 
and  handsome  young  face.  Still  there  was  a 
want  there — want  of  earnestness,  steadfastness, 
truthfulness,  a something  more  discoverable  as 
the  lack  of  something  else  than  as  aught  in  it- 
self tangibly  and  perceptibly  wrong.  It  made 
her  sad;  it  caused  her  to  look  forward  to  his 
future  with  an  anxious  heart.  It  was  so  differ- 
ent from  the  kind  of  anxiety,  and  yet  settled  re- 
pose, with  which  she  thought  of  the  only  other 
man  in  whose  future  she  felt  the  smallest  inter- 
est. Of  Robert  Lyon  she  was  certain  that  what- 
ever misfortune  visited  him  ho  would  bear  it  in 
the  best  way  it  could  be  borne ; whatever  tempta- 
tion assailed  him  he  would  fight  against  it,  as 
a brave  and  good  Christian  should  fight.  But 
Ascott? 

. Ascott’s  life  was  as  yet  an  unanswered  query. 
She  could  but  leave  it  in  Omnipotent  hands. 

So  she  found  her  way  home,  asking  it  onco  or 
twice  of  civil  policemen,  and  going  a little  dis- 
tance round — dare  I make  this  romantic  confes- 
sion about  so  sensible  and  practical  a little  wo- 
man?— that  she  might  walk  onco  up  Burton 
Street  and  down  again.  But  nobody  knew  the 
fact,  and  it  did  nobody  any  harm. 

Meantime  at  No.  15  the  afternoon  had  passed 
heavily  enough.  Miss  Selina  had  gone  to  lie 
down — she  always  did  of  Sundays,  and  Eliza- 
beth, after  making  her  comfortable,  by  the  little 
attentions  the  lady  always  required,  had  de- 
scended to  the  dreary  wash-house,  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  herself,  under  the  name  of 
a 44  private  kitchen,”  in  the  which,  after  all  the 
cleanings  and  improvements  she  could  achieve, 
she  sat  like  Marius  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage, 
and  sighed  for  tho  tidy  bright  house-place  at 
8towbury.  Already,  from  her  brief  experience, 
she  had  decided  that  London  people  were  horrid 
shams,  because  they  did  not  in  the  least  care  to 
have  their  kitchens  comfortable.  She  wondered 
how  she  should  ever  exist  in  this  one,  and  might 
have  carried  her  sad  and  sullen  face  up  stairs,  if 
Miss  Leaf  had  not  come  down  stairs,  and  glanc- 
ing about,  with  that  evcr-gentle  smile  of  hers, 
said  kindly,  4 4 Well,  it  is  not  very  pleasant,  but 
you  have  made  the  best  of  it,  Elizabeth.  Wo 
must  all  put  up  with  something,  you  know. 
Now,  as  my  eyes  are  not  very  good  to-day,  sup- 
pose you  come  up  and  read  me  a chapter.” 

So,  in  the  quiet  parlor,  the  maid  sat  down  op- 
posite her  mistress,  and  read  aloud  out  of  that 
Book  which  says  distinctly : 

44  Servants , be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your 
masters  according  to  the  flesh,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  in  singleness  of  kefir  t,  as  unto  Christ : 
knowing , that  whatsoever  good  thing  any  man 
doeth , the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord,  wheth- 
er he  be  bond  or  free.'* 

And  yet  says  immediately  after : 

44  Ye  masters,  do  the  same  things  unto  them. 


forbearing  threatening : knowing  that  your  Mas- 
ter also  is  in  heaven ; neither  is  there  respect  of 
persons  with  him." 

And  I think  that  Master  whom  Paul  served, 
not  in  preaching  only,  but  also  in  practice,  when 
he  sent  back  the  slave  Onesimus  to  Philemon, 
praying  that  ho  might  be  received,  “not  now 
as  a servant,  but  above  a servant,  a brother  be- 
loved,” that  Divine  Master  must  have  looked 
tenderly  upon  these  two  women — both  women, 
though  of  such  different  age  and  position,  and 
taught  them  through  His  Spirit  in  His  word,  as 
only  He  can  teach. 

The  reading  was  disturbed  by  a carriage  driv- 
ing up  to  the  door,  and  a knock,  a tremendously 
grand  and  forcible  footman's  knock,  which  made 
Miss  Leaf  start  in  her  easy-chair. 

4 4 But  it  can't  be  visitors  to  us.  We  know  no- 
body. Sit  still,  Elizabeth.” 

It  was  a visitor,  however,  though  by  what  in- 
genuity he  found  them  out  remained,  when  they 
came  to  think  of  it,  a great  puzzle.  A card  was 
sent  in  by  the  dirty  servant  of  Mrs.  Jones,  speed- 
ily followed  by  a stout,  bald-headed,  round-faced 
man — I suppose  I ought  to  write,  44  gentleman” 
— in  whom,  though  she  had  not  seen  him  for 
years,  Miss  Leaf  found  no  difficulty  in  recogniz- 
ing the  grocer's  'prentice -'boy,  now  Mr.  Peter 
Ascott,  of  Russell  Square. 

She  rose  to  receive  him : there  was  always  a 
stateliness  in  Miss  Leafs  reception  of  strangers ; 
a slight  formality  belonging  to  her  own  past 
generation,  and  to  the  time  when  the  Leafs  were 
a 4 4 county  family.  ” Perhaps  this  extra  dignity, 
graceful  as  it  was,  overpowered  the  little  man ; 
or  else,  being  a bachelor,  he  was  unaccustomed 
to  ladies'  society : but  he  grew  red  in  the  face, 
twiddled  his  hat,  and  then  cast  a sharp  inquisi- 
tive glance  toward  her. 

44  Miss  Leaf,  I presume,  ma'am.  The  abl- 
est?” 

4 4 1 am  the  eldest  Miss  Leaf,  and  very  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  your 
long  kindness  tq  my  nephew.  Elizabeth,  give 
Mr.  Ascott  a chair.” 

While  doing  so,  and  before  her  disappearance, 
Elizabeth  took  a rapid  observation  of  the  visitor, 
whose  name  and  history  were  perfectly  familiar 
to  her.  Most  small  towns  have  their  hero,  and 
Stowbury’s  was  Peter  Ascott,  the  grocer’s  boy, 
the  little  fellow  who  had  gone  up  to  London  to 
seek  his  fortune,  and  had,  strange  to  say,  found 
it.  Whether  by  industry  or  luck — except  that 
industry  is  luck,  and  luck  is  only  another  word 
for  industry — he  had  gradually  risen  to  be  a 
large  city  merchant,  a drysaiter  I conclude  it 
would  be  called,  with  a handsome  house,  car- 
riage, etc.  He  had  never  revisited  his  native 
place,  which  indeed  could  not  be  expected  of 
him,  as  he  had  no  relations,  bnt,  when  asked,  as 
was  not  seldom  of  coarse,  he  subscribed  liberally 
to  its  charities. 

Altogether  he  was  a decided  hero  in  the  place, 
and  though  people  really  knew  very  little  about 
him,  the  less  they  knew  the  more  they  gossiped, 
holding  him  up  to  the  rising  generation  as  a 
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modern  Dick  Whittington,  and  reverencing  him 
extremely  as  one  who  had  shed  glory  on  his  na- 
tive town.  Even  Elizabeth  had  conceived  a 
great  idea  of  Mr.  Ascott.  When  she  saw  this 
little  fat  man,  coarse  and  common-looking  in 
spite  of  his  good  clothes  and  diamond  ring,  and 
in  manner  a curious  mixture  of  pomposity  and 
awkwardness,  she  laughed  to  herself,  thinking 
what  a very  uninteresting  individual  it  was  about 
whom  Stowbury  had  told  so  many  interesting 
stories. 

However,  she  went  up  to  inform  Miss  Selina, 
and  prevent  her  making  her  appearance  before 
him  in  the  usual  Sunday  dishabille  in  which  she 
indulged  when  no  visitors  were  expected. 

After  the  first  awkwardness,  Mr.  Peter  Ascott 
became  quite  at  his  ease  with  Miss  Leaf.  He 
began  to  talk — not  of  Stowbury,  that  was  tacitly 
ignored  by  both — but  of  London,  and  then  of 
“my  house  in  Russell  Square,”  “my  carriage,” 
“my  servants” — the  inconvenience  of  keeping 
coachmen  who  would  drink,  and  footmen  who 
would  not  clean  the  plate  properly ; ending  by 
what  was  a favorite  moral  axiom  of  his,  tliat 
“ wealth  and  position  are  heavy  responsibilities.” 

He  himself  seemed,  however,  not  to  have  been 
quite  overwhelmed  by  them ; he  was  fat  and 
flourishing — with  an  acuteness  and  power  in  the 
upper  half  of  his  face  which  accounted  for  his 
having  attained  his  present  position.  The  lower 
half— somehow  Miss  Leaf  did  not  like  it,  Bhe 
hardly  knew  why,  though  a physiognomist  might 
have  known.  Por  Peter  Ascott  had  the  under- 
hanging, obstinate,  sensual  lip,  the  large  throat 
— bull-necked,  as  it  has  been  called — indications 
of  that  essentially  animal  nature  which  may  be 
born  with  the  nobleman  as  with  the  clown; 
which  no  education  can  reflue,  and  no  talent, 
though  it  may  co-exist  with  it,  can  ever  entirely 
remove.  He  reminded  one,  perforce,  of  the 
rough  old  proverb:  “You  can’t  make  a silk 
purse  out  of  a sow’s  ear.” 

Still,  Mr.  Ascott  was  not  a bad  man,  though 
something  deeper  than  his  glorious  indifference 
to  grammar,  and  his  dropped  h’s — which,  to 
steal  some  one’s  joke,  might  have  been  6wept  up 
in  bushels  from  Miss  Leaf's  parlor — made  it  im- 
possible for  him  ever  to  be,  by  any  culture  what- 
ever, a gentleman. 

They  talked  of  Ascott,  as  being  the  most  con- 
venient mutual  subject ; and  Miss  Leaf  expressed 
the  gratitude  which  her  nephew  felt,  and  she 
earnestly  hoped  would  ever  show,  toward  his 
kind  godfather. 

Mr.  Ascott  looked  pleased. 

“Um — yes,  Ascott ’s  not  a bad  fellow — be- 
lieve he  means  well:  but  weak,  ma'am,  I’m 
afraid  he’s  weak.  Knows  nothing  of  business — 
has  no  business  habits  whatever.  However,  we 
must  make  the  best  of  him ; I don't  repent  any 
thing  I’ve  done  for  him.” 

“I  hope  not,”  said  Miss  Leaf,  gravely. 

And  then  there  ensued  an  uncomfortable 
pause,  which  was  happily  broken  by  the  opening 
of  the  door,  and  the  sweeping  in  of  a large, 
goodly  figure. 


“My  sister,  Mr.  Ascott;  my  sister  Selina.” 

The  little  stout  man  actually  started,  and,  as 
he  bowed,  blushed  up  to  the  eyes. 

Miss  Selina  was,  as  I have  stated,  the  beauty 
of  the  family,  and  had  once  been  an  acknowl- 
edged Stowbury  belle.  Even  now,  though  nigh 
upon  forty,  when  carefully  and  becomingly 
dressed,  her  tall  figure,  and  her  well-featured, 
fair-corn plexioned,  unwrinkled  face,  made  her 
still  appear  a very  personable  woman.  At  any 
rate,  she  was  not  faded  enough,  nor  the  city 
magnate’s  heart  cold  enough,  to  prevent  a sud- 
den revival  of  the  vision  which — in  what  now 
seemed  an  almost  antediluvian  stage  of  exist- 
ence— had  dazzled,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  the 
eyes  of  the  groeer’s  lad.  If  there  is  one  pure 
spot  in  a man’s  heart — even  the  very  worldliest 
of  men — it  is  usually  his  boyish  first  love. 

So  Peter  Ascott  looked  hard  at  Miss  Selina,  * 
then  into  his  hat,  then,  as  good  luck  would  have 
it,  out  of  the  window,  where  he  caught  sight 
of  his  carriage  and  horses.  These  revived  his 
spirits,  and  made  him  recognize  what  he  was — 
Mr.  Ascott  of  Russell  Square,  addressing  him- 
self in  the  character  of  a benevolent  patron  to 
the  fallen  Leaf  family. 

“Glad  to  see  you,  Miss.  Long  time  since 
we  met — neither  of  us  so  young  as  wd  have  been 
— but  you  do  wear  well,  I must  say.” 

Miss  Selina  drew  back;  she  was  within  an 
inch  of  being  highly  offended,  when  she  too  hap- 
pened to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  carriage  and 
horses.  So  she  sat  down  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  him ; and  when  she  liked,  nobody 
could  be  more  polite  and  agreeable  than  Miss 
Selina.  4 

So  it  happened  that  the  handsome  equipage 
crawled  rouud  and  round  the  Crescent,  or  stood 
pawing  the  silent  Sunday  street  before  No.  15, 
for  very  nearly  an  hour,  even  till  Hilary  came 
home. 

It  was  vexatious  to  have  to  make  excuses  for 
Ascott ; particularly  as  his  godfather  said  with 
a laugh,  that  “young  fellows  would  bo  young 
fellows,”  they  needn’t  expect  to  sec  the  lad  till 
midnight,  or  till  to-morrow  morning. 

But  though  in  this,  and  other  things,  he  some- 
what annoyed  the  ladies  from  Stowbury,  no  one 
could  say  he  was  not  civil  to  them — exceedingly 
civil.  He  offered  them  Botanical  Garden  tickets 
— Zoological  Garden  tickets ; he  even,  after  some 
meditation  and  knitting  of  his  shaggy  gray  eye- 
brows, bolted  out  with  an  invitation  for  the  whole 
family  to  dinner  at  Russell  Square  the  following 
Sunday. 

“ I always  give  my  dinners  on  Sunday.  I’ve 
no  time  any  other  day,”  said  he,  when  Miss 
Leaf  gently  hesitated.  “Come  or  not,  just  as 
you  like.” 

Miss  Selina,  to  ^iom  the  remark  was  chiefly 
addressed,  bowed  the  most  gracious  acceptance. 

The  visitor  took  very  little  notice  of  Miss 
Hilary.  Probably,  if  asked,  he  would  have  de- 
scribed her  as  a small,  shabbily-dressed  person, 
looking  very  like  a governess.  Indeed,  the  fact 
of  her  governess-ship  seemed  suddenly  to  recur 
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to  him  ; he  asked  her  if  she  meant  to  set  up  an- 
other school,  and  being  informed  that  she  rather 
wished  private  pupils,  promised  largely  that  she 
should  have  the  full  benefit  of  his  “ patronage” 
among  his  friends.  Then  he  departed,  leaving 
a message  for  Ascott  to  call  next  day,  as  he 
wished  to  speak  to  him. 

44  For  you  roust  be  aware,  Miss  Leaf,  that 
though  your  nephew’s  allowance  is  nothing — a 
mere  drop  in  the  bncket  out  of  my  large  income 
— still,  when  it  comes  year  after  year,  and  no 
chance  of  his  shifting  for  himself,  the  most 
benevolent  man  in  the  world  feels  inclined  to 
stop  the  supplies.  Not  that  I shall  do  that — at 
least  not  immediately : he  is  a fine  young  fellow, 
whom  I’m  rather  proud  to  have  helped  a step  up 
the  ladder,  and  I've  a great  respect”— here  he 
bowed  to  Miss  Selina — 14  a great  respect  for  your 
family.  Still  there  must  come  a time  when  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  shut  up  my  purse-strings. 
You  understand,  ma’am.” 

44  I do,”  Miss  Leaf  answered,  trying  to  speak 
with  dignity,  and  yet  patience,  for  she  saw  Hil- 
ary’s face  beginning  to  flame.  44  And  I trust, 
Mr.  Ascott,  my  nephew  will  soon  cease  to  be  an 
expense  to  you.  It  was  your  own  voluntary 
kindness  that  brought  it  upon  yourself,  and  I 
hope  you  have  not  found,  never  will  find,  either 
him  or  us  ungrateful.” 

44  Oh,  as  to  that,  ma’am,  I don't  look  for 
gratitude.  Still,  if  Ascott  does  work  his  way 
into  a good  position — and  he'll  be  the  first  of  his 
family  that  ever  did,  I reckon — but  I beg  your 
pardon,  Miss  Leaf.  Ladies,  I’ll  bid  you  good- 
day.  Will  your  servant  call  my  carriage?” 

The  instant  he  was  gone  Hilary  burst  forth — 

44  If  I were  Ascott,  I'd  rather  starve  in  a gar- 
ret, break  stones  in  the  high-road,  or  buy  a broom 
and  sweep  a crossing,  than  I’d  be  dependent  on 
this  man,  this  pompous,  purse-proud,  illiterate 
fool!” 

44  No,  not  a fool,”  reproved  Johanna.  44  An 
acute,  clear-headed,  nor,  I think,  bad-hearted 
man.  Coarse  and  common,  certainly ; but  if 
we  were  to  hate  every  thing  coarse  or  common, 
we  should  find  plenty  to  hate.  Besides,  though 
he  does  his  kindness  in  an  unpleasant  way,  think 
how  very,  very  kind  he  has  been  to  Ascott.” 

4 4 Johanna,  I think  you  would  find  a good 
word  for  the  de'il  himself,  as  we  used  to  say,” 
cried  Hilary,  laughing.  “Well,  Selina;  and 
what  is  your  opinion  of  our  stout  friend?” 

< Miss  Selina,  bridling  a little,  declared  that  she 
did  not  see  so  much  to  complain  of  in  Mr.  As- 
cott. He  was  not  educated  certainly,  but  he 
was  a most  respectable  person.  And  his  calling 
upon  them  so  soon  was  most  civil  and  attentive. 
She  thought,  considering  his  present  position, 
they  should  forget — indeed,  as  Christians  they 
were  bound  to  forget — that  he  was  once  their 
grocer’s  boy,  and  go  to  dine  with  him  next 
Sunday. 

44  For  my  part,  I shall  go,  though  it  is  Sunday. 

• I consider  it  quite  a religious  duty — my  duty  to- 
ward my  neighbor.” 

44  Which  is  to  love  him  as  yourself.  I am 


| sure,  Selina,  I have  no  objection.  It  would  be 
; a grand  romantic  wind-up  to  the  story  which 
Stowbury  used  to  tell— of  how  the  ’prentice-boy 
stared  his  eyes  out  at  the  beautiful  young  lady ; 
and  you  would  get  the  advantage  of  4 my  house 
in  Russell  Square,’  4 my  carriage  and  servants,’ 
and  be  able  to  elevate  your  whole  family.  Do, 
now!  set  your  cap  at  Peter  Ascott.” 

Here  Hilary,  breaking  out  into  onfe  of  her 
childish  fits  of  irrepressible  laughter,  was  startled 
to  see  Selina’s  face  in  one  blaze  of  indignation. 

44  Hold  your  tongue,  you  silly  chit,  and  don’t 
chatter  about  things  you  don't  understand.” 

And  she  swept  majestically  from  the  room. 

“What  have  I done?  Why,  she  is  really 
vexed.  If  I had  thought  she  would  have  taken 
it  in  earnest  I would  never  have  said  a word. 
Who  would  have  thought  it!” 

But  Miss  Selina's  fits  of  annoyance  were  so 
common  that  the  sisters  rarely  troubled  them- 
selves long  on  the  matter.  And  when  at  tea- 
time  she  came  down  in  the  best  of  spirits,  they 
met  her  half-way,  as  they  always  did,  thankful 
for  these  brief  calms  in  the  family  atmosphere, 
which  never  lasted  too  long. 

It  was  a somewhat  heavy  evening.  They 
waited  supper  till  after  ten ; and  yet  Ascott  did 
not  appear.  Miss  Leaf  read  the  chapter  as 
usual ; and  Elizabeth  was  sent  to  bed,  but  still 
no  sign  of  the  absentee. 

44 1 will  sit  up  for  him.  He  can  not  be  many 
minutes  now,”  said  his  Aunt  Hilary,  and  settled 
herself  in  the  solitary  parlor,  which  one  candle 
and  no  fire  made  as  cheerless  as  could  possibly 
be. 

There  she  waited  till  midnight  before  the 
young  man  came  in.  Perhaps  he  was  struck 
with  compunction  by  her  weary  white  face — by 
her  silent  lighting  of  his  candle,  for  he  made  her 
a thousand  apologies. 

44 ’Pon  my  honor,  Aunt  Hilary,  III  never 
keep  you  up  so  late  again.  Poor  dear  auntie, 
how  tired  she  looks !”  and  he  kissed  her  affec- 
tionately. “But  if  you  were  a young  fellow, 
and  got  among  other  young  fellows,  and  they 
over-persuaded  you.” 

44  You  should  learn  to  say,  No.” 

44  Ah” — with  asigh — 44  so  I ought,  if  Iwere  as 
good  os  my  Aunt  Hilary.” 


BURR’S  CONSPIRACY. 

ABOUT  sixty  years  ago  there  was  a pleas- 
ant mansion  upon  an  eminence  that  over- 
looked the  Hudson,  with  a few  acres  of  cultivated 
land  around  it  sloping  to  the  brink  of  the  river, 
and  all  within  the  immediate  suburbs  of  New 
York.  The  owner  of  that  beautiful  seat  was  a 
small,  fair-complexioned,  brilliant-eyed,  fasci- 
nating man,  eight-and-forty  years  of  age.  He 
had  seen  some  service  in  the  old  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. He  was  a wit,  a beau,  a good  schol- 
ar, a polished  gentleman,  an  unscrupulous  poli- 
tician, a libertine  in  morals,  and  a heartless 
marauder  on  the  domain  of  social  life.  He  was 
also  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
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Ambition  was  the  god  of  his  idolatry.  His 
daughter  and  her  child  were  the  only  objects  of 
his  pare  love  except  himself;  and  Fame  and 
Fortune  were  the  spirits  to  whom  he  committed 
himself  as  to  guardian  angels.  That  suburban 
country  seat  was  Richmond  Hill,  and  that  pro- 
prietor was  Aaron  Burr. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  July,  1804, 
Aaron  Burr  murdered  Alexander  Hamilton  in 
a duel,  brought  about  by  the  combined  agencies 
of  political  malice  and  private  revenge.  It  was 
not  justified  by  the  requirements  of  the  so-called 
Code  of  Honor.  It  was  a cold-blooded  murder ; 
and  ten  days  afterward  the  assassin  was  a fugi- 
tive, the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
being  his  accusers  in  the  form  of  indictments  for 
murder,  while  the  execrations  of  all  good  men 
were  ringing  in  his  ears.  He  fled  from  the  pres- 
ence of  an  impending  prison  and  scaffold,  in  an 
open  boat  and  under  the  cover  of  night,  from  the 
foot  of  the  river  slope  of  Richmond  Hill.  He 
first  found  shelter  with  Commodore  Truxtun,  at 
Perth  Amboy;  and  then  fled  in  disguise  to  Phil- 
adelphia, where  he  renewed  proposals  of  mar- 
riage to  a young  lady.  There,  too,  with  a hand 
red  with  the  blood  of  his  victim  and  a heart  as 
icy  as  an  Alpine  crest,  he  wrote  in  jesting  mood 
to  his  daughter — “If  any  male  friend  of  yours 
should  be  dying  of  ennui,  recommend  him  to  en- 
gage in  a duel  and  a courtship  at  the  some 
time.” 

Burr  heeded  the  warnings  of  the  surges  of 
public  indignation  that  were  rising  higher  and 
higher  around  him,  and  he  left  Philadelphia 
stealthily,  and  fled  by  sea  to  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  Georgia,  where  personal  and  political 
friends  received  him  with  open  arms.  There 
men  and  women  bowed  obsequiously  to  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  felt  proud  of 
the  privilege ; and  society,  accustomed  to  the 
duello,  transmuted — by  the  subtle  alchemy  of 
opinion — a branded  fugitive  from  justice  into  an 
exiled  hero.  A planter’s  fine  mansion  was  made 
his  own  ; he  was  serenaded  by  a band  of  music, 
was  courted  by  the  wealthy,  caressed  by  the  fair, 
and  almost  worshiped  by  the  young ; and  when 
A month  of  festivities  had  passed  away,  he  de- 
parted for  the  home  of  his  daughter  in  South 
, Carolina,  under  whose  roof  he  was  as  secure 
from  the  grasp  of  Northern  laws,  and  the  frowns 
of  Northern  sentiment,  as  if  he  had  been  in 
China  or  on  belted  Jupiter. 

Ten  days  the  fugitive  tarried  with  his  daugh- 
ter, who,  with  her  husband,  believed  in  and 
loved  him.  Then  he  started  on  a long  and 
weary  journey  by  land,  Northward,  to  take  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  his  office.  In  Virginia  he 
was  surprised  by  ovations.  He  was  greeted  with 
every  demonstration  of  partisan  zeal  as  “the 
slayer  of  the  arch-enemy  of  Democracy.”  Fifty 
or  sixty  citizens  of  Petersburg  sat  down  with  him 
to  a public  dinner  given  in  his  honor,  and  twen- 
ty of  them  accompanied  him  to  the  theatre,  where 
the  audience  arose  at  his  entrance  and  welcomed 
him  with  cheers. 


Among  the  officials  and  “ the  best  society”  at 
the  National  Capital  Burr  was  treated  with 
more  than  ordinary  respect.  The  President’s 
attentions  were  more  pointed  and  cordial  than 
usual.  The  Secretary  of  State  took  him  out  in 
his  carriage.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
frequently  called  upon  him  at  his  lodgings ; and 
a leading  partisan  in  the  Lower  House  of  Con- 
gress, from  Maryland,  said,  in  debate,  “The 
first  duel  I ever  read  of  was  that  of  David  killing 
Goliath.  Our  little  David  of  the  Republicans 
has  killed  the  Goliath  of  Federalism,  and  fo$ 
this  I am  willing  to  reward  him.”  These  things 
filled  many  virtuous  men  with  ineffable  disgust. 
“This” — wrote  a Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
on  the  7th  of  November — “ This  is  the  first  time, 
I believe,  that  ever  a Vice-President  appeared 
in  the  Senate  on  the  first  day  of  the  session; 
certainly  the  first  (God  grant  it  may  be  the  last!) 
that  ever  a man  indicted  for  murder  presided  in 
the  American  Senate.” 

That  session  of  Congress  was  the  last  scene 
of  Burr's  political  career.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
1805,  he  descended  from  the  step  of  official  hon- 
or next  to  the  highest  in  the  land  a ruined  man 
— ruined  in  fortune,  honor,  and  the  respect  of 
his  countrymen.  During  all  that  session  that 
deep,  dark  gulf,  impassable  and  inexorable,  lay 
before  him.  His  ambition  was  as  fierce  and  un- 
compromising as  ever.  Ilis  hope,  sustained  by 
an  indomitable  will,  never  failed  him.  Con- 
scious that  every  avenue  to  a retrieval  of  his  for- 
| tunes  was  forever  shut,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
to  new  regions  for  action,  toil,  and  triumph. 
With  a boldness  equaled  only  by  his  wickedness, 
he  formed  plans  magnificent  in  proportions  and 
brilliant  in  promised  results.  Notwithstanding 
his  native  and  adopted  States  were  closed  against 
him  by  the  stern  ministers  of  justice,  he  lost  none 
of  his  buoyancy  of  spirits ; and  he  wrote  to  his 
6on-in-law,  saying,  “ In  New  York  I am  to  be 
disfranchised,  and  in  New  Jersey  hanged.  Hav- 
ing substantial  objections  to  both,  I shall  not,  for 
the  present,  hazard  either,  but  shall  seek  another 
country.”  Where?  Its  boundaries  were  not  on 
maps.  Its  outlines*  were  floating  in  his  fancy. 
Its  government  was  fashioned  by  his  imagina- 
tion. It  was  a country  of  which  he  was  to  be 
the  political  creator. 

Louisiana,  then  a vast  and  undefined  region 
in  the  immense  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries,  was  purchased  of  France  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  1803.  At  the  close  of  that  year  the 
American  flag  was  first  unfurled  over  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  as  an  emblem  of  sovereignty,' 
where  it  floated  undisturbed  until  1861,  when  it 
was  laid  aside  for  a while  during  the  passage  of 
a violent  hurricane  of  disloyalty  to  the  Govern- 
ment it  represented,  that  swept  over  the  Gulf 
States  and  the  neighboring  provinces  with  de- 
structive energy.  That  flag  proclaimed  the  free- 
dom of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
long-dissatisfied  dwellers  westward  of  the  Apal- 
lachian  and  Alleghany  ranges  of  lofty  hills. 
For  many  years  they  had  been  agitated  by  ha- 
tred and  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards  who  held  the 
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in  oath  of  the  Great  River,  and  exacted  tribute 
of  all  voyagers  upon  it ; and  by  disaffection  to- 
ward the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which 
they  accused  of  neglect  in  not  opening  that  great 
aqaeous  highway  for  their  produce,  either  by 
means  of  diplomacy  or  cannon. 

Toward  that  country  of  uneasy  people,  in  whose 
behalf  bis  voice  had  ever  been  heard,  Burr  looked 
for  a new  field  where  his  ambition  might  blos- 
som anew,  and  bear  abundant  fruits  of  wealth 
and  honor.  Thitherward  he  directed  his  steps 
in  the  spring  of  1805. 

What  were  Burr’s  political  schemes  at  that 
. time  will  forever  remain  a sealed  mystery.  That 
* he  had  political  schemes,  crude  it  may  be,  but 
positive,  the  student  of  contemporary  history  can 
not  doubt.  One  of  his  oldest  and  most  intimate 
friends  was  General  James  Wilkinson,  his  com- 
panion-in-arms in  the  Revolution.  He  was  then 
General-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  and  had  been  recently  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana — an  appointment  procured 
through  the  influence  of  Burr.  Wilkinson  was 
a weak,  vain  man ; poor,  proud,  and  intemper- 
ate 5 of  easy  virtue,  and  eminently  fitted  to  be 
the  pliant,  working  instrument  of  conspirators. 
Ten  years  before,  while  wearing  the  epaulets  of 
an  officer  of  his  country’s  army,  and  honored 
with  its  confidence,  he  had  secretly  intrigued 
with  the  Spanish  authorities  at  New  Orleans  in 
a scheme  of  disunion,  and  had  furnished  the 
Spanish  Viceroy  with  a list  of  leading  Virgin- 
ians in  Kentucky  who  were  disaffected  to  the 
Government,  and  who,  he  thought,  would,  like 
himself,  engage  in  a conspiracy  to  separate  the 
Western  States  and  Territories  from  the  Union 
/or  a pecuniary  consideration.  For  a long  time 
he  and  Burr  had  corresponded,  frequently  in  ci- 
pher, so  that  the  contents  of  their  letters  might 
not  be  known  to  a third  party  if  discovered. 
Daring  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1805  they 
had  many  long  consultations  at  the  National 
Capital ; and  no  doubt  the  General-in-Chief  was 
them  admitted  to  an  audience  in  Burr’s  heart  of 
hearts,  as  far  as  the  arch-conspirator’s  prudence 
would  allow.  This  man  played  an  important 
part  in  the  little  drama  we  are  considering. 

Burr  went  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains  on 
horseback,  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  in 
April,  and  late  in  that  month  he  was  floating 
down  the  Ohio  in  a huge  flat-boat.  The  river 
was  swollen  and  flowing  rapidly,  and  he  was 
soon  far  away  toward  the  mysterious  West. 
He  had  told  his  friends  in  Washington  and 
Philadelphia  thAt  land  speculations  and  other 
business  operations  led  him  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  where  he  intended  to  settle,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a fresh  and  sturdy  population  rear  for 
himself  another  and  more  splendid  structure  of 
wealth  and  fame. 

Down  the  beautiful  Ohio  he  glided  in  his  rude 
barge — swiftly  but  almost  noiselessly.  He  passed 
Wheeling  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  two  days  after- 
ward he  was  at  Marietta,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
hospitalities  of  the  leading  inhabitants.  He  was 
a feist  traveler,  and  made  short  haltings.  His 
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vessel  was  soon  again  upon  the  tide,  but  it  was 
not  long  unmoored.  Just  below  Marietta  is  a 
charming  island  of  three  hundred  acres  of  fer- 
tile soil.  There  an  Irish  gentleman,  with  a 
beautiful  and  accomplished  wife,  had  spent,  dur- 
ing eight  yearn,  a considerable  fortune  in  pre- 
paring a domestic  retreat  more  elegant  than  any 
thing  west  of  the  mountains.  He  was  a roman- 
tic and  eccentric  man — accomplished,  imagina- 
tive, and  confiding.  In  these  qualities  his  wife 
was  an  equal  sharer.  His  mansion  was  plain 
but  tasteful  in  form  and  arrangement.  His 
grounds  were  laid  out  by  a skill  that  knew  how 
to  please ; and  the  whole  island  presented  to  the 
eye  a paradise  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness. 
Books,  paintings,  statuary,  musical  and  scientific 
instruments,  found  in  the  mansion,  attested  the 
culture  of  the  inmates.  Such  was  the  home  of 
Hannan  Blennerhassett. 

Burr  had  heard  at  Marietta  vague  rumors  of 
this  Eden.  He  entered  it  in  the  garb  of  an 
angel  of  light ; ho  left  it  prepared  for  a curse. 

The  “ Lord  of  the  Isle”  was  temporarily  absent. 

The  mistress,  captivated  by  her  visitor,  with 
whose  name  she  was  familiar,  urged  him  to  dine 
with  them.  He  remained  until  almost  midnight, 
charming  the  family  with  his  conversation,  and 
then  by  the  light  of  a waning  moon  he  embarked, 
leaving  the  enchanted  pair  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  which  he  had  revealed  to 
them. 

Down  the  beantiful  Ohio  Burr  still  floated. 

A week  after  leaving  Blennerhassett’s  Island  he 
was  at  the  little  village  of  Cincinnati.  There 
he  remained  a day,  and  then  voyaged  on  to  the 
Fallfc  of  the  Ohio  (now  Louisville),  where  he 
met  friends  from  the  East.  Then  he  left  the 
water  and  rode  on  horseback  to  Nashville — a 
journey  now  made  by  railway  in  nine  or  ten 
hours — where  he  was  received  with  public  dem- 
onstrations of  respect.  He  became  the  guest  of 
General  Andrew  Jackson,  and  his  conversation 
completely  captivated  that  sturdy  hero  of  the 
West.  After  lingering  there  four  days  he  took 
a boat,  descended  the  Cumberland  to  its  mouth, 
and  at  Fort  Massac  on  the  Ohio,  sixteen  miles 
below,  he  found  Wilkinson  on  his  way  to  St. 
Louis.  That  officer  was  about  to  send  troops  to 
New  Orleans ; so  he  fitted  up  a barge  for  Burr 
“with  sails,  colors,  and  ten  oars,”  and  assigned 
to  his  use  a sergeant  and  ten  faithful  men.  In 
this  state,  bearing  letters  of  introduction  from 
Wilkinson  to  leading  men  in  New  Orleans,  Burr 
entered  that  quaint  French  and  Spanish  city  in 
the  midst  of  the  marshes  x>f  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  principal  person  to  whom  Burr  carried 
letters  was  Daniel  Clark,  father  of  Mrs.  General 
Gaines,  whose  husband  bore  a part  in  this  drama. 
Wilkinson  assured  Clark  that  Burr  was  worthy 
of  the  greatest  attention,  and  that  he  would 
make  communications  to  him  which  were  “im- 
proper to  letter.  ” Clark  received  him  cordially, 
introduced  him  into  the  best  society  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  for  three  weeks  the  conspirator  was 
feasted  and  toasted,  and  flattered  and  caressed 
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to  hi s heart’s  content  Daring  those  three 
weeks  Barr  did  something  else  than  feasting  and 
idling.  He  laid  plans  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
schemes,  which  now,  doubtless,  were  tangibly 
fashioned  in  his  mind ; and  he  left  New  Orleans 
for  the  North  filled  with  the  contemplation  of  a 
great  enterprise  for  his  personal  aggrandizement. 
He  went  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  Natchez 
on  horseback,  and  from  there  crossed  the  broad 
wilderness  to  Nashville,  where  another  public 
dinner  awaited  him ; and  the  doors  of  Jackson's 
hospitable  mansion  were  again  opened  for  his 
cordial  reception. 

Barr  remained  a week  with  Jackson.  After 
spending  a fortnight  among  certain  politicians 
of  Kentucky,  and  forming  the  acquaintance  of 
the  then  rising  Henry  Clay,  he  went  to  St.  Louis, 
and  became  the  guest  of  his  friend  and  confi- 
dant, General  Wilkinson.  He  doubtless  reveal- 
ed much  more  of  his  grand  scheme  to  that  officer 
than  he  had  ever  before  trusted  him  with  ; and 
when  the  plans  were  all  discussed,  he  departed 
for  Vincennes,  the  capital  of  Indiana,  to  visit 
Governor  Harrison.  From  the  Wabash  he  made 
his  way  to  Cincinnati,  Chilicothe,  and  Marietta, 
stopping  at  Blennerhassctt’s  Island  on  the  way, 
but  not  finding  the  owner  at  home.  He  pressed 
forward  to  Philadelphia;  and  at  the  close  of  Oc- 
tober he  was  in  Washington  City,  where  he  dined 
with  the  President,  was  honored  by  the  members  j 
of  the  Cabinet  and  other  distinguished  men,  and  | 
after  remaining  a week,  started  to  meet  his 
daughter  in  her  Southern  home. 

Burr  returned  to  Washington  in  December, 
and  began  in  earnest  to  put  his  great  scheme  in 
motion.  During  the  entire  winter  he  wa&  en- 
\ gaged  in  the  nefarious  business.  He  wrote 
mysterious  letters  to  Wilkinson  (partly  in  ci- 
pher), and  attempted  to  win  to  his  support  dis- 
satisfied officers  of  the  army  and  navy. 

Among  the  army  officers  at  Washington  whom 
Burr  approached  was  General  William  Eaton, 
who  had  lately  returned  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  was  in  very  ill  humor  with  his  Govern- 
ment. He  informed  that  officer  that  he  was 
organizing  a secret  expedition  against  the  Span- 
ish provinces  of  Mexico,  and  asked  him  to  join 
him.  War  with  Spain  seemed  to  be  impend- 
ing, and  the  favorable  moment  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  projected  enterprise  was  doubtless  at 
hand.  He  assured  Eaton  that  great  wealth  and 
honors  would  be  won  by  the  participators  in  the 
conquest ; and  so  much  did  Burr’s  eloquence  in- 
flame his  auditor’s  imagination  that  he  promised 
to  think  favorably  of  the  proposition . This  point 
gained,  Burr  commenced  stimulating  Eaton’s  ir- 
ritation toward  his  own  Government  because  of 
alleged  wrongs.  But  there  was  so  much  disloy- 
alty of  sentiment  in  the  conspirator’s  conversa- 
tion that  the  General  began  to  suspect  that  the 
proposition  to  invade  Mexico  was  only  a cover- 
ing to  wicked  designs  against  his  own  country. 
He  resolved  to  feign  acquiescence,  gain  Burr’s 
full  confidence,  and  fathom  his  real  intentions, 
if  possible. 

Burr  now  grew  bolder,  and  more  and  more 
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communicative.  Finally  he  told  Eaton  that  he 
contemplated  a revolution  in  the  Western  States 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  them  from  the 
Union,  and  establishing  a protectorate  or  a mon- 
archy in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  whose 
sceptre  was  to  be  held  by  himself.  New  Orleans 
was  to  be  his  capital ; and  he  contemplated  an 
extension  of  his  dominions  over  most,  if  not  all, 
of  Mexico  by  means  of  an  army  which  he  ex- 
pected to  organize  in  the  West.  Wilkinson,  he 
said,  was  a party  to  the  scheme,  and  he  would 
carry  with  him,  in  the  execution  of  his  plan 
of  revolution  and  conquest,  the  whole  regular 
army  beyond  the  mountains  under  the  command 
of  that  officer.  He  had  agents,  he  said,  in  the 
Spanish  provinces  who  were  ready  to  co-operate 
with  him ; and  he  justified  his  movement  against 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  by  the  plea  that  the 
Government  lacked  efficiency  and  was  a failure 
that  the  people  of  the  West  had  the  same  right 
to  separate  from  those  of  the  East  that  the  colo- 
nists had  to  withdraw  from  Great  Britain ; and 
that  if  he  could  (as  he  hoped  to)  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  marine  corps  at  Washington 
(the  only  troops  there),  and  gain  over  to  his 
interest  Truxtun,  Preble,  Decatur,  and  other 
naval  officers,  he  would  turn  Congress  neck 
and  heels  out  of  doors,  assassinate  the  Presi- 
dent, seize  on  the  treasury  and  navy,  and  de- 
clare himself  the  chief  of  an  energetic  govern- 
ment. 

Eaton,  who  afterward  related  these  facts  un- 
der oath,  was  amazed.  4 1 Colonel  Burr,”  he 
said,  4 4 one  word — usurper — would  destroy  you. 

Within  six  weeks  after  your  movement  shall 
have  commenced  Yankee  militiamen  will  cut 
your  throat.”  Fearing  to  pit  his  own  reputation 
and  veracity  against  Colonel  Burr’s  by  denounc- 
ing him,  Eaton  contented  himself  by  advising 
the  President  to  send  Burr  on  a foreign  embassy 
to  prevent  his  doing  mischief  in  the  West.  But 
Jefferson  had  strong  faith  in  the  patriotism  of 
the  people,  and  regarding  Burr  as  a chafing,  dis- 
appointed politician,  he  believed  him  to  be  inca- 
pable of  doing  serious  mischief  any  where. 

Burr,  meanwhile,  had  written  a seductive  let- 
ter to  Blennerhassett,  telling  him  that  he  was 
wasting  great  abilities  in  igfnoble  seclusion ; that 
he  ought  to  aspire  to  a career  in  which  all  his  * 
rare  powers  might  find  expression ; that  his  al- 
ready impaired  fortune  would  disappear  and  his 
children  be  left  in  poverty ; and  entreated  him  ■ 
to  go  forth  into  the  wide  world  in  search  of  wealth 
and  distinction.  The  flattered  Irishman — the 
silly  fish — caught  at  the  bait  and  became  a vic- 
tim. His  ambition  and  acquisitiveness  were 
fully  aroused,  and  he  offered  his  services  in  any 
way  Colonel  Burr  might  command  them,  not  for 
a moment  dreaming  that  his  accomplished  guest 
a few  months  before  had  designs  against  the 
unity  of  the  Government  under  whose  protection 
he  was  safely  reposing.  Burr  also  approached 
Truxtun,  Decatur,  and  other  naval  officers,  with 
the  solemn  assurance  that  his  plans  contemplated 
only  the  seizure  of  Spanish  domain  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a new  Government  thereon.  He 
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adroitly  insinuated  that  the  Cabinet  tacitly  fa- 
vored his  enterprise ; but  those  gentlemen  knew 
better,  and  refused  to  entertain  his  proposals  for 
a moment.  The  projects  of  the  conspirator 
seemed  hopeless,  and  he  wrote  to  Wilkinson,  in 
cipher,  that  the  execution  of  their  plans  was 
postponed  until  the  following  December.  Either 
in  earnest,  or  as  a cover  to  his  schemes,  Burr 
now  applied  to  the  President  for  a foreign  em- 
bassy. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1806 
the  Spaniards  threatened  an  invasion  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  from  Mexico.  Quite  a large 
body  of  their  troops  were  marched  up  to  the 
frontier,  when  Wilkinson,  with  all  his  available 
force,  hastened  to  oppose  them.  Now  was  Burr’s 
golden  opportunity.  The  Western  people  were 
greatly  excited,  and  ready  to  fly  to  arms  to  re- 
pel the  invader.  Eor  several  months  rumors  had 
spread  all  over  the  country  beyond  the  mount- 
ains that  Burr  was  at  the  bottom  of  a project 
for  effecting  a revolution  in  Mexico.  It  had 
been  circulated  industriously  by  Burr’s  friends, 
doubtless  at  his  own  instigation,  his  object  being 
to  cover  up  his  real  designs  when  he  should  be 
found  making  military  preparations  on  the  West- 
ern waters. 

This  threatened  invasion  was  precisely  the 
event  most  needed  by  the  conspirator  at  this 
juncture  for  obvious  reasons ; and  he  set  about 
with  great  energy  making  preparations  for  his 
I pretended  counter  invasion.  By  the  aid  of  his 
fnends  and  relations,  and  a few  persons  like 
Blennerhasset,  whom  he  had  seduced  by  prom- 
ises of  great  gain,  he  purchased,  for  $40,000, 
four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Washita,  a tributary  of  the  Red  River, 
whereon  to  build  strong  fortifications,  make  a 
secure  refuge  in  the  event  of  disaster,  or  to  plant 
a settlement  and  await  a favorable  turn  in  the 
wheel  of  fortune.  An  invasion  of  Spanish  terri- 
tory, and  the  establishment  of  a splendid  empire 
in  die  far  Southwest,  was  the  grand  scheme 
which  he  presented  to  his  dupes.  His  purchase 
gave  tangibility  to  the  enterprise,  and  many  in- 
fluential men  embarked  in  it.  His  daughter 
and  her  husband  entered  deeply  into  his  plans, 
whose  magnificence  grew  with  the  flight  of  the 
hours.  The  most  gorgeous  visions  of  wealth, 
power,  aggrandizement,  and  solid  enjoyment 
dazzled  the  minds  of  the  deluded  ones.  A beau- 
tiful country,  inexhaustible  mines,  and  wealth 
of  every  kind,  made  more  desirable  by  the  pos- 
session of  titular  honors,  were  presented  to  their 
fancy  as  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  conquering 
Burr  and  his  friends.  The  visionary  Blenner- 
hassett  was  filled  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm ; 
and  his  hand,  brain,  heart,  and  purse  were  freely 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  conspirator.  His 
island  was  to  be  the  first  rendezvous  of  the  ex- 
peditionary  troops,  and  he  was  engaged  to  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  a flotilla  of  transport 
boats  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  near 
Marietta.  His  wife  and  Burr's  daughter  were 
to  accompany  the  expedition  as  far  as  New  Or- 
leans, there  to  await  a summons  to  the  capital 
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of  the  embryo  empire.  The  husband  of  the  lat- 
ter was  to  follow  soon  afterward,  to  take  a place 
near  the  throne  of  his  father-in-law  in  the  new 
kingdom — a kingdom  that  would  be  established, 
it  was  confidently  believed,  over  the  broad  do- 
main where  Montezuma  once  bore  sway,  before 
the  next  Christmas  dawn.  It  is  believed  that 
at  least  five  hundred  persons  in  New  York  and 
New  Orleans  and  the  vast  intervening  country 
became  directly  interested  in  Burr’s  scheme; 
and  yet  so  adroitly  did  he  manage  that  not  one 
of  them  could  explain  its  exact  character  except 
Wilkinson  and  two  or  three  others  who  had 
doubtless  been  admitted  to  his  confidence,  and 
knew  the  full  import  of  his  treasonable  plans, 
such  as  were  outlined  to  General  Eaton. 

Early  in  August  Burr,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter  and  a few  friends  and  servants,  was 
again  floating  on  the  Ohio.  He  stopped  fre- 
quently to  feel  the  pulse  of  public  sentiment  and 
to  enlist  recruits.  Success  made  him  bold,  and 
at  times  his  proverbial  caution  seemed  to  slum- 
ber profoundly.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  at 
.the  house  of  Colonel  Morgan — a gallant  soldier 
of  the  West,  living  near  Cannonsburg,  in  Ohio- 
after  dining  and  drinking  freely,  he  cast  off  all 
disguise.  He  talked  to  his  entertainer  of  the 
imbecility  of  the  Government,  the  advantage  to 
the  West  of  separation  from  the  old  States,  the 
probability  of  a speedy  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
and  of  his  ability,  with  two  hundred  soldiers,  to 
drive  the  Congress,  with  the  President  at  their 
head,  into  the  Potomac,  and  with  five  hundred  to 
capture  the  city  of  New  York.  Much  more  that 
was  treasonable  fell  from  the  lips  of  Burr  that 
day ; and  when  he  had  departed  Colonel  Mor- 
gan invited  to  his  table  two  judges  of  a court 
then  in  session  in  his  neighborhood.  To  them 
lie  repeated  the  conversation  of  Burr,  and  at  his 
request  they  immediately,  in  a joint  letter  to  the 
President,  gave  information  of  the  fact.  This 
letter,  Jefferson  said,  was  the  first  intimation  he 
ever  received  of  Burr’s  treasonable  designs.  His 
suspicions  were  fully  aroused.  He  remembered 
Eaton’s  warning,  and  at  once  communicated  his 
suspicions  to  confidential  persons  in  the  West ; 
among  them  the  eloquent  lawyer,  Joseph  Hamil- 
ton Daviess,  of  Kentucky,  who,  five  years  later, 
gave  his  life  to  his  country  in  the  Battle  of  Tip- 
pecanoe. He  also  sent  an  agent  to  overtake 
Burr,  and,  if  possible,  ascertain  what  were  his 
real  designs. 

Burr  halted  at  Marietta,  and,  with  Blenner- 
hassett,  completed  a contract  for  fifteen  batteaux, 
capable  of  bearing  five  hundred  troops  with 
necessary  baggage  and  provisions.  Here  he 
reviewed  the  militia  in  admirable  style,  attended 
a ball  in  the  evening,  and  fairly  captivated  all 
Marietta — men,  women,  and  children.  Young 
men  flocked  to  his  standard.  Blennerhassett's 
heart  and  mind  were  all  aglow  with  the  grand 
scheme.  His  beautiful  island  had  become  a 
work-shop,  and  he  labored  incessantly  for  the 
early  completion  of  preparations.  Meanwhile 
Burr's  daughter  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Blennerhas- 
sett,  and  they  delighted  each  other  with,  their  day- 
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dreams  of  future  glory,  while  the  arch-conspira- 
tor himself  was  moving  with  wonderful  celerity 
from  place  to  place  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee, every  where  augmenting  the  number  and 
respectability  of  his  adherents  and  followers  by 
his  strange  fascination  of  voice  and  manner.  At 
Nashville  he  caused  four  large  boats  to  be  placed 
upon  the  stocks,  and  deposited  64000  in  the 
hands  of  General  Jackson  for  use  in  what  region. 

October,  with  its  brilliant  skies,  soft  air,  and 
gorgeous  forests,  had  arrived.  The  West  was 
alive  with  excitement  concerning  the  great  but 
still  mysterious  expedition.  Wilkinson  was  on 
the  Spanish  frontier  with  his  troops,  ready  to 
repel  invasion  or  to  make  one ; and  a letter  had 
been  sent  by  Burr  to  apprise  him  of  his  success- 
ful preparations.  Every  thing  appeared  rose- 
color  to  all  who  were  immediately  interested  in 
the  scheme;  and  Burr,  at  the  house  of  Gen- 
eral John  Adam,  of  Kentucky,  felt  sure  of  abund- 
ant success. 

But  the  arch-conspirator’s  dreams  were  sud- 
denly disturbed  by  the  mutterings  of  thunder 
that  boded  a tempest.  At  first  it  was  low  and 
bat  slightly  alarming,  but  it  soon  grew  loud  and 
uppalling.  A newspaper  called  the  Western 
World , printed  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  first 
gave  out  mysterious  hints  of  another  disloyal 
plot  in  the  land.  Then  it  shadowed  in  dim  out- 
line Burr’s  schemes  for  revolution,  disunion,  and 
conquest,  and  at  length  boldly  denounced  him 
as  a traitor,  together  with  the  known  leaders  of 
the  disunion  plot  in  Kentucky  ten  years  before. 
These  were  followed,  on  the  3d  of  November,  by 
the  rising  in  Court,  sitting  at  Frankfort,  of  Mr. 
Daviess,  already  alluded  to,  then  the  United 
States  Attorney  for  that  district,  and  demand- 
ing,  by  regular  motion,  that  Aaron  Burr  should 
be  brought  before  the  Court  to  answer  to  a 
charge  of  being  engaged  in  an  enterprise  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Daviess 
being  a leading  Federalist  his  conduct  was  at- 
tributed to  partisan  malignity,  and  he  found 
himself  immediately  struggling  against  an  over- 
whelming current  of  public  odium,  with  Henry 
Clay,  who  was  Burr’s  counsel,  as  its  director. 
But  Daviess  was  not  a man  to  quail  before  a 
storm,  and  he  persisted  in  his  course.  Burr  ap- 
peared before  the  Court  and  deported  himself 
with  all  the  calm  dignity  of  an  innocent  and 
misjudged  man.  Clay  had  agreed  to  defend 
him,  only  after  Burr  had  given  him  pledges  that 
his  schemes  were  not  inimical  to  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  These  were  given 
most  solemnly,  and,  as  Clay  always  believed, 
most  falsely.  The  matter  was  finally  brought 
before  the  grand  jury,  who,  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  important  witnesses,  failed  to  indict  the 
accused,  and  for  a while  Clay,  and  Burr’s  friends, 
were  jubilant  and  Daviess  was  in  disgrace.  With 
a triumphant  march  Burr  proceeded  to  Nash- 
ville, where  a grand  ball  was  given  in  honor  of 
his  escape  from  “Federal  machinations.”  The 
same  had  been  done  at  Frankfort,  and  the  con- 
spirator felt  that  he  had  no  more  meshes  of  dis- 
appoiptment  to  fear. 


But  a thunder-bolt  soon  fell  from  what  seemed 
to  be  a clear  sky.  Burr  had  written  to  Wilkin- 
son in  cipher,  saying,  “I,  A.  Burr,  have  ob- 
tained funds,  and  have  actually  commenced  the 
enterprise.  Detachments  from  different  points, 
and  under  different  pretenses,  will  rendezvous 
on  the  Ohio  1st  November.  Every  thing  in- 
ternal and  external  favors  views ; protection  of 

England  is  secured.  T [Truxtun]  is  going 

to  Jamaica  to  arrange  with  the  admiral  on  that 

station;  it  will  meet  on  the  Mississippi;  , 

England,  , navy  of  the  United  States  are 

ready  to  join,  and  final  orders  are  given  to  my 
friends  and  followers : it  will  be  a host  of  choice 
spirits.  Wilkinson  shall  be  second  to  Burr  only. 
Wilkinson  shall  dictate  the  rank  and  promotion 
of  his  officers.  Burr  will  proceed  westward  1st 
of  August,  never  more  to  return ; with  him  goes 
his  daughter ; the  husband  will  follow  in  Octo- 
ber with  a corps  of  worthies.”  He  assured 
Wilkinson  that  the  people  of  the  country  to 
which  they  were  going  were  ready  to  receive 
them ; requested  him  to  send  an  intelligent  and 
confidential  friend  to  confer  personally  with 
Burr ; to  furnish  him  with  a list  of  all  persons 
of  note  west  of  the  mountains  on  whom  they 
could  rely,  atfd  desiring  him  to  lend  him  the 
commissions  of  some  of  his  officers,  for  an  avow- 
edly fraudulent  use.  He  also  told  him  that 
from  five  hundred  to  a thousand  men  of  the  ex- 
pedition would  move  rapidly  from  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio  at  the  middle  of  November,  in  light 
boats,  to  rendezvous  at  Natchez  within  a month 
thereafter,  there  to  meet  Wilkinson  and  consult 
upon  future  movements.  This  letter,  borne  by 
one  who,  Burr  assured  him,  was  faithful,  and 
prepared  to  make  disclosures  if  asked,  was  ac- 
companied by  another  from  a distinguished  Jer- 
seyman,  which  closed  with  the  words — “Are 
you  ready?  Are  your  numerous  associates 
ready?  Wealth  and  glory!  Louisiana  and 
Mexico  J ” 

At  this  point  in  the  drama  Wilkinson  sudden^ 
ly  changed  front.  From  being  an  accomplice 
of  Burr  he  became  his  accuser.  His  motive 
has  been  the  subject  of  various  conjectures. 

Some  attribute  his  conduct  to  moral  cowardice 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  called  upon  to  strike 
the  conspirator’s  first  blow.  Others  suppose  it 
to  have  been  a genuine  exhibition  of  patriotic 
emotion ; and  others  believe  that  it  was  an  act 
of  counter-treason — a betrayal  of  accomplices 
with  the  expectation  of  great  personal  gain. 

There  is  evidence  to  prove  that  he  afterward 
sent  an  agent  to  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  de- 
manding $200,000  as  a reward  for  his  services 
in  defeating  a plot  for  overturning  his  govern- 
ment and  seizing  his  dominion.  One  thing  is 
certain.  On  deciphering  Burr’s  letter  he  dis- 
patched an  officer  to  the  seat  of  Government 
with  a letter  to  the  President,  exposing  the  con- 
spirator’s scheme  against  Mexico  and  his  plan 
to  revolutionize  the  Western  States.  He  had 
received,  at  about  the  same  time,  $,letter  from 
a confidential  friend  in  Natchez,  wrhich  stated 
that  a rumor  was  afloat  in  that  region  “ that  a 
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plan  to  revolutionize  the  Western  country  had 
been  formed,  matured,  and  was  ready  to  explode; 
and  that  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Orleans, 
and  Indiana,  were  combined  to  declare  them- 
selves independent  on  the  15th  of  November.1’ 
This  would  j ustify  his  den  unciations  of  Burr ; and 
making  arrangements  with  the  Spaniards  on  the 
Sabine,  Wilkinson  withdrew  his  troops,  hastened 
to  New  Orleans,  and  labored  zealously  to  place 
that  city  in  a state  of  defense  against  the  ex- 
pected insurgents  under  his  old  friend.  He  pro- 
claimed martial  law,  harangued  a public  meet- 
ing, and  professed  to  expose  every  thing  he 
knew  about  the  “horrid  conspiracy.”  For  the 
moment  he  was  regarded  as  the  Deliverer  of  his 
Country. 

Wilkinson’s  dispatch  reached  the  President  on 
the  25th  of  November.  On  the  27th  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son issued  a proclamation  on  the  subject,  and  sent 
it,  with  paralyzing  effect  upon  Burr’s  schemes, 
upon  the  wings  of  the  press  all  over  the  country, 
and  by  special  messengers  to  the  Governors  of 
States.  It  produced  general  alarm  throughout 
the  land.  Exaggeration  followed  exaggeration  ; 
and  when  General  Eaton,  emboldened  by  these 
public  accusations  of  Burr,  came  forward  and 
added  his  astounding  deposition  to  the  testimo- 
ny against  him,  curses  loud  and  long  upon  the 
murderer  of  Hamilton  and  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try were  invoked.  Many  of  the  more  timid  be- 
lieved that  the  Union  was  actually  toppling  to 
its  fall ; and  loyal  men,  who  had  been  deceived 
as  to  Burr’s  real  intentions,  hastened  to  desert 
the  cause  of  a faithless  and  deceptive  leader. 
The  sturdy  Jackson  was  among  the  first  of  these 
when  his  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  he  wrote 
to  Governor  Claiborne,  of  Mississippi,  warning 
him  that  a plot  against  his  Territory  was  doubt- 
less on  foot.  He  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive 
that  Wilkinson  could  not  be  trusted,  and  he 
warned  the  Governor  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
that  commander  as  well  as  Burr.  “I  hate  the 
Dons,”  he  wrote,  “and  would  delight  to  see 
Mexico  reduced ; but  I would  die  in  the  last 
ditch  before  I would  see  the  Union  disunited.” 

Sustained  by  the  President’s  proclamation 
and  the  letter  of  General  Jackson  to  Governor 
Claiborne,  Wilkinson  manifested  great  patriotic 
zeal  by  arresting  several  suspected  confederates 
of  Burr,  and  suspending  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus . Meanwhile  the  agent 
sent  to  the  West  by  the  President  was  doing  ef- 
fective service  on  the  Ohio  and  in  Kentucky. 
He  conferred  with  Blennerhassett  at  Marietta, 
who  supposed  him  to  be  one  of  the  confederates 
of  Burr,  and  then  procured  from  the  authorities 
of  Ohio  an  order  for  the  seizure  of  all  the  boats 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  and  at  Blenner- 
haasett’s  Island.  This  duty  was  performed  by 
rough  militiamen,  who  desolated  the  island,  dis- 
figured the  house,  paintings,  and  furniture,  and 
so  insulted  and  menaced  the  accomplished  mis- 
tress of  the  mansion  that  she  fled  in  terror  down 
the  Ohio  in  an  open  boat.  Joined  by  her  hus- 
band, they  hastened  toward  the  Mississippi,  hop- 
ing to  find  a refuge  from  the  sudden  storm  of  ad- 


versity among  those  supposed  to  be  more  friend- 
ly to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

At  about  this  time  a flotilla  of  the  expedition, 
under  Colonel  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  passed  down 
the  Ohio,  and  was  joined  at  the  Falls  (Louis- 
ville) by  another  Virginian,  named  Floyd,  then 
a member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  of 
Indiana.  The  President’s  secret  agent  had 
awakened  the  authorities  of  Tennessee  to  the 
impending  danger,  and  Burr  suddenly  found 
himself  to  be  an  outlaw  among  those  who  had 
so  recently  and  so  warmly  caressed  him.  He 
fled  down  the  Cumberland  in  an  open  boat, 
joined  his  fellow-conspirators,  and  after  trying 
to  draw  into  his  service  the  little  garrison  at 
Fort  Massac,  who  had  not  heard  of  his  schemes, 
he  pushed  on  toward  New  Orleans.  The  last 
military  post  on  the  Mississippi,  in  that  direc- 
tion, was  at  fhe  Chickasaw  Bluffs  (now  Mem- 
phis), and  there  again  he  endeavored  to  win  a 
small  garrison  to  his  interests.  He  failed ; and 
while  at  the  house  of  a friend,  a short  distance 
below  the  Bluffs,  he  was  informed,  by  a news- 
paper, of  the  proceedings  of  Wilkinson  and  the 
fiery  indignation  of  the  people  in  New  Orleans. 
He  at  once  perceived  that  a most  unwelcome  re- 
ception would  await  him  there. 

In  fear  of  immediate  arrest  by  the  authorities 
of  Mississippi,  Burr,  now  a branded  fugitive, 
withdrew  to  the  west  side  of  the  river,  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Governor  Claiborne,  and  estab- 
lished a camp  about  twenty  miles  below  Natchez. 
There  he  was  visited  by  Poindexter,  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  Mississippi,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing him  to  surrender.  Burr  received  him 
courteously,  but  spoke  bitterly  of  Wilkinson. 
“As  to  any  projects,”  he  said,  “which  may 
have  been  formed  between  General  Wilkinson 
and  myself  heretofore,  they  are  now  completely 
frustrated  by  the  perfidious  conduct  of  Wilkin- 
son ; and  the  world  mu6t  pronounce  him  a per- 
fidious villain.  If  I am  sacrificed,  my  port-folio 
will  prove  him  to  be  such.”  And  so  the  world, 
acquainted  with  the  history,  believes. 

Burr  agreed  to  surrender  when  he  should  re- 
ceive a written  guarantee  that  his  person  should 
be  unmolested.  This  was  given;  and  he  ac- 
companied Poindexter  to  Washington,  the  seat 
of  the  Mississippi  Government.  His  case  was 
laid  before  the  grand  jury  at  the  sitting  of  the 
Court  there  in  February,  1807.  It  was  a re- 
markable body  of  Mississippi  planters.  Instead 
of  indicting  the  accused,  they  presented  the  act- 
ing Governor  of  the  Territory  as  a culprit  be- 
cause he  had  called  out  the  militia  for  tho  arrest 
of  Burr  and  his  accomplices,  and  denounced  the 
late  proceedings  at  New  Orleans!  They  did  not 
present  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  a 
mischievous  alarmist  because  of  his  disturbing 
proclamation. 

Burr  withdrew  to  the  house  of  a friend  and 
sympathizer ; but,  informed  of  the  approach  of 
officers  sent  by  Wilkinson  for  his  arrest,  he  sud- 
denly disappeared.  He  visited  his  flotilla,  in- 
formed his  people  (about  sixty  in  number)  of 
what  had  transpired  and  the  impending  danger ; 
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told  them  he  must  fly  for  safety ; directed  them 
to  divide  the  property  in  their  possession  among 
themselves,  and  advised  them  to  go  and  settle 
on  his  Washita  domain.  He  then  left  them. 
Some  were  arrested,  and  others  were  scattered 
and  concealed  in  the  Territory  until  the  storm 
was  over,  when,  as  Poindexter  said,  they  fur- 
nished that  region  “with  an  abundant  supply  of 
school-masters,  singing-masters,  dancing-mas- 
ters, and  doctors.” 

Burr  made  his  way  through  the  wilderness  to- 
ward Pensacola,  where  lay  a British  man-of-war, 
on  which  he  hoped  to  find  a temporary  refuge 
until  he  could  leave  the  country  altogether.  Not 
having  been  legally  discharged,  a reward  of  two 
thousand  dollars  was  offered  by  the  Governor  of 
Mississippi  for  his  arrest.  That  event  was  not 
long  delayed.  The  fugitive  traveled  on  horse- 
back, with  only  a guide  for  a companion.  Late 
at  night,  just  past  the  middle  of  February,  he 
rode  up  to  a lighted  cabin  in  the  hamlet  of 
Old  Wakefield,  Washington  County,  Alabama, 
not  far  from  the  Tombigbce  River,  and  inquired 
for  the  tavern  and  the  house  of  Colonel  Hinson, 
a well-known  resident,  whose  home  was  some 
miles  below.  Two  lawyers  were  playing  back- 
gammon in  the  cabin.  One  was  Colonel  Nicho- 
las Perkins,  who  had  read  the  President’s  proc- 
lamation, and  had  possibly  heard  of  the  recent- 
ly-offered reward.  The  sparkling  eyes  and  rare 
intelligence  of  the  stranger,  so  unusual  among 
the  rustic  population  of  that  region,  as  Burr’s 
dress  indicated  him  to  be,  attracted  Perkins’s  at- 
tention, and  awakened  his  suspicions.  A glance 
at  a tidy  boot  on  a small  foot  that  protruded 
from  the  coarse  pantaloons  of  the  rider  (for  the 
clatter  of  hoofs  had  brought  the  two  lawyers  to 
the  door  with  a light)  confirmed  his  suspicions. 
“That  is  Colonel  Burr,”  said  Perkins  to  his 
companion  when  they  re-entered  the  cabin. 
“Let  us  follow  him  to  Hinson’s,  and  arrest 
him.”  His  incredulous  companion  ridiculed 
him ; but  Perkins,  convinced  of  the  correctness 
of  his  judgment,  aroused  the  sheriff,  and  the 
two  started  after  the  traveler.  Perkins  remain- 
ed in  the  woods  until  the  sheriff  should  perform 
his  official  duty.  That  functionary  was  so 
charmed  with  Burr  that  he  could  not  make  the 
arrest.  Perkins  waited  long,  and  finally,  sus- 
pecting the  cause  of  the  delay,  he  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  Tombigbee  River,  descended  it  in  a 
canoe  to  Fort  Stoddart,  and  communicated  his 
suspicions  to  Captain  (afterward  Major-General) 
Gaines,  the  commandant  there.  That  alert  of- 
ficer was  soon  in  his  saddle,  and  the  two,  fol- 
lowed by  a file  of  dragoons,  hastened  to  the  Pen- 
sacola road.  Within  two  miles  of  Colonel  Hin- 
son’s house  they  met  the  travelers.  “I  pre- 
sume,” said  Captain  Gaines,  “I  have  the  honor 
of  addressing  Colonel  Burr.”  “ I am  a travel- 
er,” said  the  culprit,  with  perfect  composure, 
“ and  do  not  recognize  your  right  to  ask  such  a 
question.”  Gaines  immediately  produced  the 
President’s  proclamation,  and  declared  Burr  to 
be  under  arrest  by  order  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. Burr  warned  him,  as  a young  man,  to 


be  very  careful  how  he  arrested  travelers  on  sus- 
picion, and  used  his  fascination  of  words  and 
manners  freely,  but  with  no  effect  this  time. 
Gaines  assured  him  that  he  knew  his  responsi- 
bilities and  his  duties,  and  said,  with  emphasis, 
that  he  must  go  with  him,  a prisoner,  to  Fort 
Stoddart,  where  he  should  be  treated  with  all 
the  consideration  due  to  his  late  exalted  rank  as 
the  second  officer  in  the  Government. 

Burr’s  arrest  occurred  on  the  19th  of  February. 
On  the  5th  of  March  he  commenced  a journey, 
as  a prisoner,  for  the  National  Capital,  under  a 
proper  guard  commanded  by  Colonel  Perkins. 
It  was  a tedious  and  perilous  journey,  through 
immense  wildernesses  and  sparse  settlements. 
At  Peterburg,  in  Virginia,  they  were  met  by  an 
order  from  the  President  directing  the  convey- 
ance of  the  prisoner  to  Richmond.  They  ar# 
rived  in  that  city  on  the  26th  of  March,  where, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  Burfhad  a hearing  be- 
fore Chief  Justice  Marshall.  Bonds  were  given 
for  his  appearance  at  court  on  the  22d  of  the  en- 
suing May,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

A grand  jury  selected  from  among  the  leading 
citizens  of  Virginia,  indicted  Burr  for  high  trea- 
son, and  he  was  put  upon  his  trial  on  the  22d 
of  May,  1807.  It  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able state  trials  ever  held  in  America.  Rodney, 
the  United  States  Attorney-General  of  the  Dis- 
trict conducted  the  trial,  assisted  by  Hay  and 
Wirt,  then  both  eminent  at  the  Virginia  bar. 
Edmund  Randolph  of  Virginia,  Luther  Martin 
of  Maryland,  and  other  eminent  counsel  were 
employed  for  the  defense.  The  trial  lasted  all 
summer.  An  overt  act  of  treason  could  not  be 
proved,  and  the  jury  were  compelled  by  the  law 
and  the  testimony  to  acquit  him.  They  evi- 
dently did  so  with  a full  conviction  of  his  guilty 
intentions,  for  their  verdict,  rendered  on  the  first 
of  September,  was  given  in  unusual  form — a 
form  which  the  prisoner  felt  keenly  to  be  an 
actual  expression  of  their  conviction  of  his  moral 
guiltiness.  It  was  in  these  words:  “ We,  of 
the  jury,  say  that  Aaron  Burr  is  not  proved  to 
be  guilty  under  the  indictment  by  any  evidence 
submitted  to  us.  We,  therefore,  find  him  not 
guilty.” 

Burr  vehemently  protested  against  this  form, 
and  demanded  that  the  verdict  should  be  ren- 
dered in  the  usual  way.  The  jury  would  not 
yield ; but  the  clerk  of  the  court  took  the  re- 
sponsibility of  entering  upon  the  record  only  the 
words,  not  gnilty. 

Prosecutions  against  Blennerhassett,  Tyler, 
Floyd,  and  others,  resting  upon  the  same  evi- 
dence, were  immediately  abandoned,  when  all  of 
the  accused  (Burr  included)  were  put  upon  their 
trial  for  a misdemeanor,  in  fitting  out  an  expe- 
dition against  Mexico,  a province  of  a friendly 
power.  They  were  acquitted  in  October,  on  the 
ground  that  the  offense  was  not  committed  in 
Virginia,  but  in  Ohio.  The  prisoners  were  then 
ordered  to  give  bail  for  their  appearance  for  trial 
in  the  latter  State.  They  did  so,  and  all  were 
released.  The  bail-bonds  of  all  were  forfeited. 
Burr  fled  to  Europe  as  soon  as  practicable ; and 
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Blennerhassett,  his  deluded  victim,  after  strug- 
gling with  ill-fortune  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  ten  years,  went  to  England,  and 
finally  died  in  die  island  of  Guernsey.  His 
widow  came  to  New  York  in  1842,  and  in  Con- 
gress, through  Henry  Clay,  sought,  unsuccess- 
fully, for  remuneration  for  losses  of  property  sus- 
tained by  her  husband  in  consequence  of  his  ar- 


rest. While  the  subject  was  pending  at  Wash- 
ington she  lived  upon  the  bounty  of  some  be- 
nevolent Irish  females  in  New  York.  She  soon 
sickened  and  died,  and  the  remains  of  that  ac- 
complished woman,  the  child  of  opulence,  were 
buried  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Burr  had  then 
been  in  his  grave,  a few  miles  from  New  York, 
six  years. 
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CHAPTER  Lin. 

LADY  MASON  RETURNS  HOME. 

ADY  MASON  remained  at  The  Cleeve  for 
something  more  than  a week  after  that  day 
on  which  she  made  her  confession,  during  which 
time  she  was  fully  committed  to  take  her  trial  at 
the  next  assizes  at  Alston  on  an  indictment  for 
peijury.  This  was  done  in  a manner  that  as- 
tonished even  herself  by  the  absence  of  all  pub- 
licity or  outward  scandal.  The  matter  was  ar- 
ranged between  Mr.  Matthew  Round  and  Mr. 
Solomon  Aram,  and  was  so  arranged  in  accord- 
ance with  Mr.  Furnival’s  wishes.  Mr.  Fumival 
wrote  to  say  that  at  such  a time  he  would  call  at 
The  Cleeve  with  a post-chaise.  This  he  did, 
and  took  Lady  Mason  with  him  before  two  mag- 
istrates for  the  county  who  were  sitting  at  Dod- 
dinghurst,  a village  five  miles  distant  from  Sir 
Peregrine’s  house.  Here  by  agreement  they 
were  met  by  Lucius  Mason,  who  was  to  act  as 
one  of  the  bailsmen  for  his  mother’s  appearance 
at  the  trial.  Sir  Peregrine  was  the  other,  but 
it  was  brought  about  by  amicable  management 
between  the  lawyers  that  his  appearance  before 
the  magistrates  was  not  required.  There  were 
also  there  the  two  attorneys,  Bridget  Bolster 
the  witness,  one  Torrington  from  London,  who 
brought  with  him  the  absolute  deed  executed  on 
the  14th  of  July  with  reference  to  the  then  dis- 
solved partnership  of  Mason  and  Martock,  and 
there  was  Mr.  Samuel  Dockwrath.  I must  not 
forget  to  say  that  there  was  also  a reporter  for 
the  press,  provided  by  the  special  care  of  the 
latter-named  gentleman. 

The  arrival  in  the  village  of  four  different  ve- 
hicles, and  the  sight  of  such  gentlemen  as  Mr. 
Fornival,  Mr.  Round,  and  Mr.  Aram,  of  course 
aroused  some  excitement  there ; but  this  feeling 
was  kept  down  as  much  as  possible,  and  Lady 
Mason  was  very  quickly  allowed  to  return  to  the 
carriage.  Mr.  Dockwrath  made  one  or  two  at- 
tempts to  get  up  a scene,  and  to  rouse  a feeling 
of  public  anger  against  the  lady  who  was  to  be 
tried ; but  the  magistrates  put  him  down.  They 
also  seemed  to  be  fully  impressed  with  a sense 
of  Lady  Mason’s  innocence,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
evidence  which  was  given  against  her.  This 
was  the  general  feeling  on  the  minds  of  all  peo- 
ple—except  of  those  who  knew  most  about  it. 
There  was  an  idea  that  affairs  had  so  been  man- 
aged by  Mr.  Joseph  Mason  and  Mr.  Dockwrath 
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that  another  trial  was  necessary,  but  that  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  Mr.  Mason’s  cupidity  and 
Mr.  Dockwrath  *s  malice  would  be  washed  white 
as  snow  when  the  day  of  thjit  trial  came.  The 
chief  performers  on  the  present  occasion  were 
Round  and  Aram,  and  a stranger  to  such  pro* 
ceedings  would  have  said  that  they  were  acting 
in  concert.  Mr.  Round  pressed  for  the  indict- 
ment, and  brought  forward  in  a very  short  way 
the  evidence  of  Bolster  and  Torrington.  Mr. 

Aram  said  that  his  client  was  advised  to  reserve 
her  defense,  and  was  prepared  with  bail  to  any 
amount.  Mr.  Round  advised  the  magistrates 
tjjat  reasonable  bail  should  be  taken,  and  then 
the  matter  was  settled.  Mr.  Furnival  sat  on  a 
chair  close  to  the  eider  of  those  two  gentlemen, 
and  whispered  a word  to  him  now  and  then. 

Lady  Mason  was  provided  with  an  arm-chair 
close  to  Mr.  Furaival’s  right  hand,  and  close  to 
her  right  hand  stood  her  son.  Her  face  was 
covered  by  a deep  veil,  and  she  was  not  called 
upon  during  the  whole  proceeding  to  utter  one 
audible  word.  A single  question  was  put  to  her 
by  the  presiding  magistrate  before  the  committal 
was  signed,  and  it  was  understood  that  some  an- 
swer was  made  to  it ; but  this  ankwer  reached 
the  ears  of  those  in  the  room  by  means  of  Mr. 
Fumival’s  voice. 

It  was  observed  by  most  of  those  there  that 
during  the  whole  of  the  sitting  Lady  Mason  held 
her  son’s  hand ; but  it  was  observed  also  that 
though  Lucius  permitted  this,  he  did  not  seem 
to  return  the  pressure.  He  stood  there  during 
the  entire  proceedings,  without  motion  or  speech, 
looking  very  stern.  He  signed  the  bail-bond, 
but  even  that  he  did  without  saying  a word. 

Mr.  Dockwrath  demanded  that  Lady  Mason 
should  be  kept  in  custody  till  the  bond  should 
also  have  been  signed  by  Sir  Peregrine;  but 
upon  this  Mr.  Round  remarked  that  he  believed 
Mr.  Joseph  Mason  had  intrusted  to  him  the 
conduct  of  the  case,  and  the  elder  magistrate 
desired  Mr.  Dockwrath  to  abstain  from  further 
interference.  “All  right,”  said  he  to  a person 
standing  close  to  him.  “But  I’ll  be  too  many 
for  them  yet,  as  you  will  see  when  she  is  brought 
before  a judge  and  jury.”  And  then  Lady  Ma- 
son stood  committed  to  take  her  trial  at  the  next 
Alston  assizes. 

When  Lucias  had  come  forward  to  hand  her 
from  the  post-chaise  in  which  she  arrived  Lady 

Mason  had  kissed  him,  but  this  was  all  the  in- 
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terconrse  that  then  passed  between  the  mother 
and  son.  Mr.  Furnival,  however,  informed  him 
that  his  mother  would  return  to  Orley  Farm  on 
the  next  day  but  one. 

“ She  thinks  it  better  that  she  should  be  at 
home  from  this  time  to  the  day  of  the  trial,” 
said  Mr.  Furnival;  “ and,  on  the  whole,  Sir 
Peregrine  is  inclined  to  agree  with  her.” 

“I  have  thought  so  all  through,”  said  Lucius. 

“But  you  are  to  understand  that  there  is  no 
disagreement  between  your  mother  and  the  fam- 
ily at  The  Cleeve.  The  idea  of  the  marriage 
has,  as  I think  very  properly,  been  laid  aside.” 

“Of  course  it  was  proper  that  it  should  be  laid 
aside.” 

“Yes;  but  I must  beg  yon  to  understand 
that  there  has  been  no  quarrel.  Indeed  you 
will,  I have  no  doubt,  perceive  that,  as  Mrs. 
Orme  has  assured  me  that  she  will  see  your  mo- 
ther constantly  till  the  time  comes.” 

“ She  is  very  kind,”  said  Lucius.  But  it  was 
evident  from  the  tone  of  his  voice  that  he  would 
have  preferred  that  all  the  Ormes  should  have 
remained  away.  In  his  mind  this  time  of  suf- 
fering to  his  mother  and  to  him  was  a period 
of  trial  and  probation — a period,  if  not  of  actual 
disgrace,  yet  of  disgrace  before  the  world ; and 
he  thought  that  it  would  have  best  become  hjs 
mother  to  have  abstained  from  all  friendship  out 
of  her  own  family,  and  even  from  all  expressed 
sympathy,  till  she  had  vindicated  her  own  purity 
and  innocence.  And  as  he  thought  of  this  he 
declared  to  himself  that  he  would  have  sacrificed 
every  thing  to  her  comfort  and  assistance  if  she 
would  only  have  permitted  it.  He  would  have 
loved  her,  and  been  tender  to  her,  receiving  on 
his  own  shoulders  all  those  blows  which  now  fell 
so  hardly  upon  hers.  Every  word  should  have 
been  a word  of  kindness;  every  look  should 
have  been  soft  and  full  of  affection.  He  would 
have  treated  her  not  only  with  all  the  love  which 
a son  could  show  to  a mother,  but  with  all  the 
respect  and  sympathy  which  a gentleman  could 
feel  for  a lady  in  distress.  But  then,  in  order 
that  such  a state  of  things  as  this  should  have 
existed,  it  would  have  been  necessary  that  she 
should  have  trusted  him.  She  should  have  leaned 
upon  him,  and — though  he  did  not  exactly  say  so 
in  talking  over  the  matter  with  himself,  still  he 
thought  it — on  him,  and  on  him  only.  But  she 
had  declined  to  lean  upon  him  at  all.  She  had 
gone  away  to  strangers — she,  who  should  hard- 
ly have  6poken  to  a stranger  during  these  sad 
months!  She  would  not  have  his  care;  and 
under  those  circumstances  he  could  only  stand 
aloof,  hold  up  his  head,  and  look  sternly.  As 
for  her  innocence,  that  was  a matter  of  course. 
He  knew  that  she  was  innocent.  He  wanted 
no  one  to  tell  him  that  his  own  mother  was  not 
a thief,  a forger,  a castaway  among  the  world’s 
worst  wretches.  He  thanked  no  one  for  such  an 
assurance.  Every  honest  man  must  sympathize 
with  a woman  so  injured.  It  would  be  a neces- 
sity of  his  manhood  and  of  his  honesty ! But 
he  would  have  valued  most  a sympathy  which 
would  have  abstained  from  all  expression  till 
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after  that  trial  should  be  over.  It  should  have 
been  for  him  to  act  and  for  him  to  speak  during 
this  terrible  period.  But  his  mother,  who  was  a 
free  agent,  had  willed  it  otherwise. 

And  there  had  been  one  other  scene.  Mr. 

Furnival  had  introduced  Lady  Mason  to  Mr. 

Solomon  Aram,  having  explained  to  her  that  it 
would  be  indispensable  that  Mr.  Aram  should 
see  her,  probably  once  or  twice  before  the  trial 
came  on. 

“ But  can  not  it  be  done  through  you  ?”  said 
Lady  Mason.  “Though,  of  course,  I should 
not  expect  that  you  can  so  sacrifice  your  valu- 
able time.” 

“Fray  believe  me  that  that  is  not  the  con- 
sideration,” said  Mr.  Furnival.  “ We  have  en- 
gaged the  services  of  Mr.  Aram  because  he  is 
supposed  to  understand  difficulties  of  this  sort 
better  than  any  other  man  in  the  profession, 
and  his  chance  of  rescuing  you  from  this  trouble 
will  be  much  better  if  you  can  bring  youraelf  to 
have  confidence  in  him — full  confidence.”  And 
Mr.  Furnival  looked  into  her  face  as  he  spoke 
with  an  expression  of  countenance  that  was  very 
eloquent.  “ You  must  not  suppose  that  I shall 
not  do  all  in  my  power.  In  my  proper  capacity 
I shall  be  acting  for  you  with  all  the  energy  that 
I can  use ; but  the  case  has  now  assumed  an 
aspect  which  requires  that  it  should  be  in  an 
attorney’s  hands,”  And  then  Mr.  Furnival  in- 
troduced her  to  Mr.  Solomon  Aram. 

Mr.  Solomon  Aram  was  not,  in  outward  ap- 
pearance, such  a man  as  Lady  Mason,  Sir  Pere- 
grine Orme,  or  others  quite  ignorant  in  6uch 
matters  would  have  expected.  He  was  not  a 
dirty  old  Jew  with  a hooked  nose  and  an  imper- 
fect pronunciation  of  English  consonants.  Mr. 
Chafifanbrass,  the  barrister,  bore  more  resem- 
blance to  a Jew  of  that  ancient  type.  Mr.  Sol- 
omon Aram  was  a good-looking  man  about 
forty,  perhaps  rather  over-dressed,  but  bearing 
about  him  no  other  sign  of  vulgarity.  Nor  at 
first  sight  would  it  probably  have  been  discerned 
that  he  was  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion.  He  had 
black  hair  and  a well-formed  face ; but  his  eyes 
were  closer  than  is  common  with  roost  of  us, 
and  his  nose  seemed  to  be  somewhat  swollen 
about  the  bridge.  When  one  knew  that  he  was 
a Jew  one  saw  that  he  was  a Jew;  but  in  the 
absence  of  such  previous  knowledge  he  might 
have  been  taken  for  as  good  a Christian  as  any 
other  attorney. 

Mr.  Aram  raised  his  hat  and  bowed  as  Mr.  4 

Furnival  performed  the  ceremony  of  introduc- 
tion. This  was  done  while  she  was  still  seated 
in  the  carriage,  and  as  Lucius  was  waiting  at 
the  door  to  hand  her  down  into  the  house  where 
the  magistrates  were  sitting.  “ I am  delighted 
to  have  the  honor  of  making  your  acquaint- 
ance,” said  Mr.  Aram. 

Lady  Mason  essayed  to  mutter  some  word ; 
but  no  word  was  audible,  nor  was  any  necessary. 

“I  have  no  doubt,”  continued  the  attorney, 

“that  we  shall  pull  through  this  little  difficulty 
without  any  ultimate  damage  whatsoever.  In 
the  mean  time  it  is  of  course  disagreeable  to  a 
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lady  of  your  distinction.  ” And  then  he  made 
another  bow.  “We  are  peculiarly  happy  in 
haring  such  a tower  of  strength  as  Mr.  Furnival,” 
and  then  he  bowed-  to  the  barrister.  “ And  my 
old  friend  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  is  another  tower  of 
strength.  Eh,  Mr.  Furnival  ?”  And  so  the  in- 
troduction was  over. 

Lady  Mason  had  quite  understood  Mr.  Fur- 
nival; had  understood  both  his  words  and  his 
(ace,  when  he  told  her  how  indispensable  it  was 
that  she  should  have  full  confidence  in  this  at- 
torney. He  had  meant  that  she  should  tell 
him  all.  She  must  bring  herself  to  confess  ev- 
ery thing  to  this  absolute  stranger.  And  then 
— for  the  first  time — she  felt  sure  that  Mr.  Fur- 
nival had  guessed  her  secret.  He  also  knew  it, 
but  it  would  not  suit  him  that  any  one  should 
know  that  he  knew  it!  Alas,  alas!  would  it 
not  be  better  that  all  the  world  should  know  it 
and  that  there  might  be  an  end  ? Had  not  her 
doom  been  told  to  her?  Even  if  the  parapher- 
nalia of  justice — the  judge,  and  the  jury,  and  the 
lawyers — could  be  induced  to  declare  her  inno- 
cent before  all  men,  must  she  not  confess  her 
guilt  to  him — to  that  one — for  whose  verdict 
alone  she  cared  ? If  he  knew  her  to  be  guilty 
what  matter  who  might  think  her  innocent? 
And  she  had  been  told  that  all  must  be  declared 
to  him.  That  property  was  his — but  his  only 
through  her  guilt;  and  that  property  must  be 
restored  to  its  owner ! So  much  Sir  Peregrine 
Orme  had  declared  to  be  indispensable  — Sir 
Peregrine  Orme,  who  in  other  matters  concern- 
ing this  case  was  now  dark  enough  in  his  judg- 
ment. On  that  point,  however,  there  need  be 
no  darkness.  Though  the  heaven  should  fall 
on  her  devoted  head,  that  tardy  justice  must  be 
done! 

When  this  piece  of  business  had  been  com- 
pleted at  Doddinghurst,  Lady  Mason  returned 
to  The  CleeVe,  whither  Mr.  Furnival  accom- 
panied her.  He  had  offered  his  seat  in  the 
post-chaise  to  Lucius,  but  the  young  man  had 
declared  that  he  was  unwilling  to  go  to  The 
Cleeve,  and  consequently  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  conversation  between  Lady  Mason 
and  her  son.  On  her  arrival  she  went  at  once 
to  her  room,  and  there  she  continued  to  live  as 
she  had  done  for  the  last  few  days  till  the  morn- 
ing of  her  departure  came.  To  Mrs.  Orme  she 
told  all  that  had  occurred,  as  Mr.  Furnival  did 
also  to  Sir  Peregrine.  On  that  occasion  Sir 
Peregrine  said  very  little  to  the  barrister,  mere- 
ly bowing  his  head  courteously  as  each  different 
point  was  explained,  in  intimation  of  his  having 
heard  and  understood  what  was  said  to  him. 
Mr.  Furnival  could  not  but  see  that  his  manner 
was  entirely  altered.  There  was  no  enthusiasm 
now,  no  violence  of  invective  against  that  wretch 
at  Groby  Park,  no  positive  assurance  that  his 
guest's  innocence  must  come  out  at  the  trial 
bright  as  the  day ! He  showed  no  inclination 
to  desert  Lady  Mason's  cause,  and  indeed  insist- 
ed on  hearing  the  particulars  of  all  that  had 
been  done;  but  he  said  very  little,  and  those 
few  words  adverted  to  the  terrible  sadness  of  the 


subject.  He  seemed  too  to  be  older  than  he  had 
been,  and  less  firm  in  his  gait.  That  terrible 
sadness  had  already  told  greatly  upon  him. 
Those  about  him  had  observed  that  he  had  not 
once  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  hall-door  since 
the  morning  on  which  Lady  Mason  had  taken 
to  her  own  room. 

“He  has  altered  his  mind,"  said  the  lawyer 
to  himself  as  he  was  driven  back  to  the  Ham- 
worth  station.  “He  also  now  believes  her  to 
be  guilty."  As  to  his  own  belief,  Mr.  Furnival 
held  no  argument  within  his  own  breast,  but  we 
may  say  that  he  was  no  longer  perplexed  by  much 
doubt  upon  the  matter. 

And  then  the  morning  came  for  Lady  Mason's 
departure.  Sir  Peregrine  had  not  seen  her  since 
she  had  left  him  in  the  library  after  her  con- 
fession, although,  as  may  be  remembered,  he  had 
undertaken  to  do  so.  But  he  had  not  then 
known  how  Mrs.  Orme  might  act  when  she 
heard  the  story.  As  matters  had  turned  out 
Mrs.  Orme  had  taken  upon  herself  the  care  of 
their  guest,  and  all  intercourse  between  Lady 
Mason  and  Sir  Peregrine  had  passed  through  his 
daughter-in-law.  But  now,  on  this  morning,  he 
declared  that  he  would  go  to  her  up  stairs  in 
Mrs.  Orme's  room,  and  himself  hand  her  down 
through  the  hall  into  the  carriage.  Against  this 
Lady  Mason  had  expostulated,  but  in  vain. 

“It  will  be  better  so,  dear,"  Mrs.  Orme  had 
said.  “ It  will  teach  the  servants  and  people  to 
thiuk  that  he  still  respects  and  esteems  you." 

“ But  he  does  not !"  said  she,  speaking  almost 
sharply.  “How  would  it  be  possible?  Ah, 
me — respect  and  esteem  are  gone  from  mo  for- 
ever!" 

“ No,  not  forever,"  replied  Mrs.  Orme.  “ You 
have  much  to  bear,  but  no  evil  lasts  forever." 

“Will  not  sin  last  forever  — sin  such  as 
mine?" 

“ Not  if  yon  repent — repent  and  make  such 
restitution  as  is  possible.  Lady  Mason,  say  that 
you  have  repented.  Tell  me  that  you  have  asked 
Him  to  pardon  you!"  And  then,  as  had  been 
so  often  the  case  during  these  last  days,  Lady 
Mason  sat  silent,  with  hard,  fixed  eyes,  with  her 
hands  clasped,  and  her  lips  compressed.  Never 
as  yet  had  Mrs.  Orme  induced  her  to  say  that 
she  had  asked  for  pardon  at  the  cost  of  telling 
her  son  that  the  property  which  he  called  his 
own  had  been  procured  for  him  by  his  mother's 
fraud.  That  punishment,  and  that  only,  was 
too  heavy  for  her  neck  to  bear.  Her  acquittal 
in  the  law-court  would  be  as  nothing  to  her  if  it 
must  be  followed  by  an  avowal  of  her  guilt  to 
her  own  son ! 

Sir  Peregrine  did  come  np  stairs  and  handed 
her  down  through  the  hall  as  he  had  proposed. 
When  he  came  into  the  room  she  did  not  look 
at  him,  but  stood  leaning  against  the  table,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground. 

“I  hope  you  find  yourself  better,"  he  said,  as 
he  put  out  his  hand  to  her.  She  did  not  even 
attempt  to  make  a reply,  but  allowed  him  just  to 
touch  her  fingers. 

“ Perhaps  I had  better  not  come  down,"  said 
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It  wi)l  be  easier  to  say  good-by 


Orme,  4iand  restore  you  to  your  son.  God  \%  ill 
bless  you  if  you  ask  Ilitn.  No*,  you  shall  not 
go  without  a kiss/’  And  she  put  out  her  arms 
that  Lady  Mason  might  come  to  her. 

The  poor  broken  wretch  stood  for  a moment 
as  though  trying  to  determine  what  she  would 


Mrs.  Orme. 


Good-by  !M  said  Lady  Mason,  and  her 


“Good-by  ! ’ said  Lady  Mason,  and  her  voice 
sounded  in  Sit  Peregrine's  ears  like  a voice 
from  the  dend. 

u God  bless  you  and  preserve  you!1  said  Mrs. 
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do ; and  then,  almost  with  a shriek,  she  threw 
herself  on  to  the  bosom  of  the  other  woman,  and 
borBt  into  a flood  of  tears.  She  had  intended  to 
abstain  from  that  embrace;  she  had  resolved 
that  she  would  do  so,  declaring  to  herself  that 
she  was  not  fit  to  bo  held  against  that  pure 
heart ; but  the  tenderness  of  the  offer  had  over- 
come her,  and  now  she  pressed  her  friend  con- 
vulsively in  her  arms,  as  though  there  might  yet 
be  comfort  for  her  as  long  as  she  could  remain 
close  to  one  who  was  so  good  to  her. 

“ I shall  come  and  see  you  very  often,”  said 
Mrs.  Orme — “almost  daily.” 

“No,  no,  no!”  exclaimed  the  other,  hardly 
knowing  the  meaning  of  her  own  words. 

“But  I shall.  My  father  is  waiting  now, 
dear,  and  you  had  better  go.  ” 

Sir  Peregrine  had  turned  to  the  window, 
where  he  stood  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 
When  he  heard  his  daughter-in-law’s  last  words 
he  again  came  forward  and  offered  Lady  Mason 
his  arm.  “Edith  is  right,”  he  said.  “You 
had  better  go  now.  When  you  are  at  home  you 
will  be  more  composed.  ” And  then  he  led  her 
forth,  and  down  the  stairs,  and  across  the  hall, 
and  with  infinite  courtesy  put  her  into  the  car- 
riage. It  was  a moment  dreadful  to  Lady 
Mason ; but  to  Sir  Peregrine,  also,  it  was  not 
pleasant.  The  servants  were  standing  round, 
officiously  offering  their  aid — those  very  serv- 
ants who  had  been  told  about  ten  days  since  that 
this  lady  was  to  become  their  master’s  wife  and 
their  mistress.  They  had  been  told  so  with  no 
injunction  as  to  secrecy,  and  the  tidings  had 
gone  quickly  through  the  whole  country.  Now 
it  was  known  that  the  match  was  broken  off — 
that  the  lady  had  been  living  up  stairs  secluded 
for  the  last  week — and  that  she  was  to  leave  the 
house  this  morning,  having  been  committed  dur- 
ing the  last  day  or  two  to  stand  her  trial  at  the 
assizes  for  some  terrible  offense ! He  succeeded 
in  his  task.  He  handed  her  into  the  carriage, 
and  then  walked  back  through  his  own  servants 
to  the  library  without  betraying  to  them  the 
depth  of  his  sorrow ; but  he  knew  that  the  last 
task  had  been  too  heavy  for  him.  When  it  was 
done  he  shut  himself  up  and  sat  there  for  hours 
without  moving.  He  also  declared  to  himself 
that  the  world  was  too  hard  for  him,  and  that  it 
would  be  well  for  him  that  he  should  die.  Nev- 
er till  now  had  he  come  into  close  contact  with 
crime,  and  now  the  criminal  was  one  whom  as 
a woman  ho  had  learned  to  love,  and  whom  he 
had  proposed  to  the  world  as  his  wife ! The 
criminal  was  one  who  had  declared  her  crime  in 
order  to  protect  him,  and  whom  therefore  he 
was  still  bound  in  honor  to  protect. 

When  Lady  Mason  arrived  at  Orley  Farm  her 
son  was  waiting  at  the  door  to  receive  her.  It 
should  have  been  said  that  daring  the  last  two 
days — that  is,  ever  since  the  committal — Mrs. 
Orme  had  urged  upon  her  very  strongly  that  it 
would  be  well  for  her  to  tell  every  thing  to  her 
•on.  “What!  now,  at  once?”  the  poor  wo- 
man had  said.  “Yes,  dear,  at  once,”  Mrs. 
Orme  had  answered.  “ He  will  forgive  you,  for 


I know  he  is  good.  He  will  forgive  you,  and 
then  the  worst  of  your  sorrow  will  be  over.” 
But  toward  doing  this  Lady  Mason  had. made 
no  progress  even  in  her  mind.  In  the  violence 
of  her  own  resolution  she  had  brought  herself  to 
tell  her  guilt  to  Sir  Peregrine.  That  effort  had 
nearly  destroyed  her,  and  now  she  knew  that  she 
oould  not  frame  the  words  which  should  declare 
the  truth  to  Lucius.  What ! tell  him  that  tale ; 
whereas  her  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  an  ef- 
fort to  conceal  it  from  him  ? No.  She  knew 
that  she  could  not  do  it.  But  the  idea  of  doing 
so  made  her  tremble  at  the  prospect  of  meeting 
him. 

“ I am  very  glad  you  have  come  home,  mo- 
ther,” said  Lucius,  as  he  received  her.  “Be- 
lieve me  that  for  the  present  this  will  be  the  best 
place  for  both  of  us,”  and  then  he  led  her  into 
the  house. 

“ Dear  Lucius,  it  would  always  be  best  for 
me  to  be  with  you,  if  it  were  possible.” 

He  did  not  accuse  her  of  hypocrisy  in  saying 
this ; but  he  could  not  but  think  that  had  she 
really  thought  and  felt  as  she  now  spoke  nothing 
need  have  prevented  her  remaining  with  him. 
Had  not  his  house  ever  been  open  to  her  ? Had 
he  not  been  willing  to  make  her  defense  the  first 
object  of  his  life  ? Had  he  not  longed  to  prove 
himself  a good  son?  Bnt  she  had  gone  from 
him  directly  that  troubles  came  upon  her ; and 
now  she  said  that  she  would  fain  be  with  him 
always — if  it  were  possible ! Where  had  been 
the  impediment  ? In  what  way  had  it  been  not 
possible  ? He  thought  of  this  with  bitterness  as 
he  followed  her  into  the  house,  but  he  said  not  a 
word  of  it.  He  had  resolved  that  he  would  be  a 
pattern  son,  and  even  now  he  would  not  rebuke 
her. 

She  had  lived  in  this  house  for  some  four- 
and-twenty  years,  but  it  seemed  to  her  in  no  way 
like  her  home.  Was  it  not  the  property  of  her 
enemy,  Joseph  Mason  ? and  did  she  not  know 
that  it  must  go  back  into  that  enemy’s  hands  ? 
How  then  could  it  be  to  her  like  a home  ? The 
room  in  which  her  bed  was  laid  was  that  very 
room  in  which  her  sin  had  been  committed! 
There,  in  the  silent  hours  of  the  night,  while  the 
old  man  lay  near  his  death  in  the  adjoining 
chamber,  had  she  with  infinite  care  and  much 
slow  preparation  done  that  deed,  to  undo  which, 
were  it  possible,  she  would  now  give  away  her  ex- 
istence— ay,  her  very  body  and  soul . And  yet  for 
years  she  had  slept  in  that  room,  if  not  happily 
at  least  tranquilly.  It  was  matter  of  wonder  to 
her  now,  as  she  looked  back  at  her  past  life,  that 
her  guilt  had  sat  so  lightly  on  her  shoulders. 
The  black,  unwelcome  guest,  the  spectre  of  com- 
ing evil,  had  ever  been  present  to  her ; but  she 
had  seen  it  indistinctly,  and  now  and  then  the 
power  had  been  hers  to  close  her  eyes.  Never 
again  could  she  close  them.  Nearer  to  her,  and 
still  nearer,  the  spectre  came;  and  now  it  sat 
upon  her  pillow,  and  put  its  claw  upon  her  plate ; 
it  pressed  upon  her  bosom  with  its  fiendish 
strength,  telling  her  that  all  was  over  for  her  in 
this  world — ay,  and  telling  her  worse  even  than 
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that.  Her  return  to  her  old  home  brought 
with  it  but  little  comfort. 

And  yet  she  was  forced  to  make  an  effort  at 
seeming  glad  that  she  had  come  there — a terri- 
ble effort  1 He,  her  son,  was  not  gay,  or  dis- 
posed to  receive  from  her  a Bhow  of  happiness ; 
but  he  did  think  that  she  should  compose  her- 
self and  be  tranquil,  and  that  she  should  resume 
the  ordinary  duties  of  her  life  in  her  ordinarily 
quiet  way.  In  all  this  she  was  obliged  to  con- 
form herself  to  his  wishes— or  to  attempt  so  to 
conform  herself,  though  her  heart  should  break 
in  the  struggle.  If  he  did  but  know  it  all,  then 
he  would  suffer  her  to  be  quiet — suffer  her  to  lie 
motionless  in  her  misety ! Once  or  twice  she 
almost  said  to  herself  that  she  would  make  the 
effort ; but  then  she  thought  of  him  and  his 
suffering,  of  his  pride,  of  the  respect  which  he 
claimed  from  all  the  world  as  the  honest  son  of 
an  honest  mother,  of  his  stubborn  will  and  stiff 
neck,  which  would  not  bend,  but  would  break 
beneath  the  blow.  She  had  done  all  for  him — 
to  raise  him  in  the  world ; and  now  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  undo  the  work  that  had  cost 
her  so  dearly J 

That  evening  she  went  through  the  ceremony 
of  dinner  with  him,  and  he  was  punctilious  in 
waiting  upon  her,  as  though  bread  and  meat 
could  comfort  her,  or  wine  could  warm  her  heart. 
There  was  no  warmth  for  her  in  all  the  vintages 
of  the  south,  no  comfort  though  gods  should 
bring  to  her  their  banquets.  She  was  heavy- 
laden — laden  to  the  breaking  of  her  back — and 
did  not  know  where  to  lay  her  burden  down. 

“Mother,”  he  said  to  her  that  night,  lifting 
his  head  from  the  books  over  which  he  had  been 
poring,  “ there  must  be  a few  words  between  us 
about  this  affair.  They  might  as  well  be  spoken 
now.” 

“Yes,  Lucius ; of  course — if  you  desire  it.” 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  now  that  this  trial 
will  take  place.” 

“No  doubt,”  she  said.  “There  can  be  no 
doubt.” 

' “ Is  it  your  wish  that  I should  take  any  part 
in  it?” 

She  remained  silent  for  some  moments  before 
she  answered  him,  thinking — striving  to  think, 
how  best  she  might  do  him  pleasure.  “ What 
part  ?”  she  said  at  last. 

“ A man's  part,  and  a son's  part  Shall  I see 
these  lawyers  and  learn  from  them  what  they  are 
at  ? Have  I your  leave  to  tell  them  that  you 
want  no  subterfuge,  no  legal  quibbles — that  you 
stand  firmly  on  your  own  clear  innocence,  and 
that  you  defy  your  enemies  to  sully  it  ? Mo- 
ther, those  who  have  sent  you  to  such  men  as 
that  cunning  attorney  have  sent  you  wrong — 
have  counseled  you  wrong.” 

“ It  can  not  be  changed  now,  Lucius.” 

“It  can  be  changed,  if  you  will  tell  me  to 
change  it.” 

And  then  again  she  paused.  Ah,  think  of 
her  anguish  as  she  sought  for  words  to  answer 
him  1 “ No,  Lucius,”  she  said,  “ it  can  not  be 

changed  now.” 


“So  be  it,  mother;  I will  not  ask  again:” 
and  then  he  moodily  returned  to  his  books,  while 
she  returned  to  her  thoughts.  Ah,  think  of  her 
misery! 


CHAPTER  LIY. 

TELLING  ALL  THAT  HAPPENED  BENEATH  THE 
LAMP-POST. 

When  Felix  Graham  left  Noningsby,  and 
made  his  way  up  to  London,  he  came  at  least 
to  one  resolution  which  he  intended  to  be  an 
abiding  one.  That  idea  of  a marriage  with  a 
moulded  wife  should  at  any  rate  be  abandoned. 
Whether  it  might  be  his  great  destiny  to  be  the 
husband  of  Madeline  Stavcley,  or  whether  he 
might  fail  io  achieving  this  purpose,  he  declared, 
to  himself  that  it  would  be  impossible  that  he 
should  ever  now  become  the  husband  of  Mary 
Snow.  And  the  ease  with  which  his  conscience 
settled  itself  on  this  matter  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  J udge  that  gleam  of  hope  aston- 
ished even  himself.  He  immediately  declared 
to  himself  that  he  could  not  marry  Mary  Snow 
without  perjury ! How  could  he  stand  with  her 
before  the  altar  and  swear  that  he  would  love 
her,  seeing  that  he  did  not  love  her  at  all — see- 
ing that  he  altogether  loved  some  one  else  ? He 
acknowledged  that  he  had  made  an  ass  of  him- 
self in  this  affair  of  Mary  Snow.  This  moulding 
of  a wife  had  failed  with  him,  he  said,  as  it  al- 
ways must  fail  with  every  man.  But  ho  would 
not  carry  his  folly  further.  He  would  go  to 
Mary  Snow,  tell  her  the  truth,  and  then  bear 
whatever  injury  her  angry  father  might  be  able 
to  inflict  on  him.  Independently  of  that  angry 
father,  he  would  of  course  do  for  Maiy  Snow  all 
that  his  circumstances  would  admit. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  of  a poetic  turn  of 
mind,  whom  Mary  had  consented  to  meet  be- 
neath the  lamp-post,  might  assist  him  in  his 
views ; but  whether  this  might  be  so  or  not,  he 
would  not  throw  that  meeting  ungenerously  in 
her  teeth.  He  would  not  have  allowed  that  of- 
fense to  turn  him  from  his  proposed  marriage 
had  there  been  nothing  else  to  turn  him,  and 
therefore  he  would  not  plead  that  offense  as  the 
excuse  for  his  broken  troth.  That  the  breaking 
of  that  troth  would  not  deeply  wound  poor  Mary's 
heart — so  much  he  did  permit  himself  to  believe 
on  the  evidence  of  that  lamp-post. 

He  had  written  to  Mrs.  Thomas,  telling  her 
when  he  would  be  at  Pcckham ; but  in  his  letter 
he  had  not  said  a word  as  to  those  terrible  tid- 
ings which  she  had  communicated  to  him.  He 
had  written  also  to  Mary,  assuring  her  that  he 
accused  her  of  no  injury  against  him,  and  al- 
most promising  her  forgiveness;  bat  this  letter 
Mary  had  not  shown  to  Mrs.  Thomas.  In  these 
days  Mary’s  anger  against  Mts.  Thomas  was 
very  strong.  That  Mrs.  Thomas  should  have 
used  all  her  vigilance  to  detect  such  goings  on 
as  those  of  the  lamp-post  was  only  natural. 

What  woman  in  Mrs.  Thomas's  position — or  in 
any  other  position— would  not  have  done  so  ? 
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Mary  Snow  knew  that  had  she  herself  been  the 
duenna  she  would  have  left  no  corner  of  a box 
unturned  but  she  would  have  found  those  letters. 
And  having  found  them,  she  would  have  used 
her  power  over  the  poor  girl.  She  knew  that. 
But  she  would  not  have  betrayed  her  to  the  man. 
Truth  between  woman  and  woman  should  have 
prevented  that.  Were  not  the  stockings  which 
she  had  darned  for  Mrs.  Thomas  legion  in  num- 
ber ? Had  she  not  consented  to  eat  the  veriest 
scraps  of  food  in  order  that  those  three  brats 
might  be  fed  into  sleekness  to  satisfy  their  mo- 
ther’s eyes  ? Had  she  not  reported  well  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  to  her  lord,  though  that  house  of  Feck- 
ham  was  nauseous  to  her?  Had  she  ever  told 
to  Mr.  Graham  any  one  of  those  little  tricks 
which  were  earned  on  to  allure  him  into  a be- 
lief that  things  at  Peckham  were  prosperous? 
Had  she  ever  exposed  the  borrowing  of  those 
tea-cups  when  he  came,  and  the  fact  that  those 
knobs  of  white  sugar  were  kept  expressly  on  his 
behoof?  No ; she  would  have  scorned  to  betray 
any  woman;  and  that  woman  whom  she  had 
not  betrayed  should  have  shown  the  same  feeling 
toward  her.  Therefore  there  was  enmity  at 
Peckham,  and  the  stockings  of  those  infants  lay 
unmended  in  the  basket. 

44 Mary,  I have  done  it  all  for  the  best,”  said 
Mrs.  Thomas,  driven  to  defend  herself  by  the 
obdurate  silence  of  her  pupil. 

44  No,  Mrs.  Thomas,  you  didn’t.  You  did  it 
for  the  worst,  ” said  Mary.  And  then  there  was 
again  silence  between  them. 

It  was  on  the  morning  following  this  that 
Felix  Graham  was  driven  to  the  door  in  a cab. 
He  still  carried  his  arm  in  a sling,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  somewhat  slow  in  his  movements, 
but  otherwise  he  was  again  well.  His  accident, 
however,  was  so  far  a godsend  to  both  the  wo- 
men at  Peckham  that  it  gave  them  a subject  on 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  speak  before  that 
other  subject  was  introduced.  Mary  was  very 
tender  in  her  inquiries — but  tender  in  a bashful, 
retiring  way.  To  look  at  her  one  would  have 
said  that  she  was  afraid  to  touch  the  wounded 
man  lest  he  should  be  again  broken. 

44  Oh,  I’m  all  right,”  said  he,  trying  to  as- 
sume a look  of  good-humor.  41 1 sha’n’t  go  hunt- 
ing again  in  a hurry ; you  may  be  sure  of  that.” 

44  We  have  all  great  reason  to  be  thankful  that 
Providence  interposed  to  save  you,”  said  Mrs. 
Thomas,  in  her  most  serious  tone.  • Had  Prov- 
idence interposed  to  break  Mrs.  Thomas’s  collar- 
bone, or  at  least  to  do  her  some  serious  outward 
injury,  what  a comfort  it  would  be,  thought 
Mary  Snow. 

44 Have  you  seen  your  father  lately?”  asked 
Graham. 

44  Not  since  I wrote  to  yon  about  the  money 
that  he — borrowed,”  said  Mary. 

44 1 told  her  that  she  should  not  have  given  it 
to  him,”  said  Mrs.  Thomas. 

44  She  was  quite  right,”  said  Graham.  44  Who 
could  refuse  assistance  to  a father  in  distress  ?” 
Whereupon  Mary  pnt  her  handkerchief  up  to 
her  eyes  and  began  to  cry. 


44  That’s  true,  of  course,”  said  Mrs.  Thomas; 
44  but  it  would  never  do  that  he  should  be  a 
drain  in  that  way.  He  should  feel  that  if  he 
had  any  feeling.” 

44So  he  has,”  said  Maiy.  44  And  yon  are 
driven  close  enough  yourself  sometimes,  Mrs. 
Thomas.  There’s  days  when  you’d  like  to  bor- 
row nineteen  and  sixpence  if  any  body  would 
lend  it  you.” 

44  Very  well,”  said  Mrs.  Thomas,  crossing  her 
hands  over  each  other  in  her  lap  and  assuming 
a look  of  resignation;  44 1 suppose  all  this  will 
be  changed  now.  I have  endeavored  to  do  my 
duty,  and  very  hard  it  has  been.” 

Felix  felt  that  the  sooner  he  rushed  into  the 
middle  of  the  subject  which  brought  him  there 
the  better  it  would  be  for  all  parties.  That  the 
two  ladies  were  not  very  happy  together  was  ev- 
ident, and  then  he  made  a little  comparison  be- 
tween Madeline  and  Mary.  Was  it  really  the 
case  that  for  the  last  three  years  he  had  contem- 
plated making  that  poor  child  his  wife  ? Would 
it  not  be  better  for  him  to  tie  a millstone  round 
his  neck  and  cast  himself  into  the  sea?  That 
was  now  his  thought  respecting  Mary  Snow. 

“Mrs.  Thomas,”  he  said,  44 1 should  like  to 
speak  to  Mary  alone  for  a few  minutes,  if  you 
could  allow  it.” 

44 Oh  certainly;  by  all  means.  It  will  be 
quite  proper.”  And  gathering  np  a handle  of 
the  unfortunate  stockings  she  took  herself  out 
of  the  room. 

Mary,  as  soon  as  Graham  had  spoken,  became 
almost  pale,  and  sat  perfectly  still,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  her  betrothed  husband.  While  Mrs. 
Thomas  was  there  she  was  prepared  for  war, 
and  her  spirit  was  hot  within  her ; but  all  that 
heat  fled  in  a moment  when  she  found  herself 
alone  with  the  man  to  whom  it  belonged  to  speak 
her  doom.  He  had  almost  said  that  he  would 
forgive  her ; but  yet  she  had  a feeling  that  that 
had  been  done  which  could  not  altogether  be 
forgiven.  If  he  asked  her  whether  she  loved 
the  hero  of  the  lamp-post  what  would  she  say  ? 
Had  he  asked  her  whether  she  loved  him,  Felix 
Graham,  she  would  have  sworn  that  she  did, 
and  have  thought  that  she  was  swearing  truly ; 
but  in  answer  to  that  other  question,  if  it  were 
asked,  she  felt  that  her  answer  mast  be  false. 
She  had  no  idea  of  giving  up  Felix  of  her  own 
accord,  if  he  were  still  willing  to  take  her.  She 
did  not  even  wish  that  he  would  not  take  her. 
It  had  been  the  lesson  of  her  life  that  she  was 
to  be  his  wife,  and,  by  becoming  so,  provide  for 
herself  and  for  her  wretched  father.  Neverthe- 
less a dream  of  something  different  from  that 
had  come  across  her  young  heart,  and  the  dream 
had  been  so  pleasant  1 How  painfully,  but  yet 
with  what  a rapture,  had  her  heart  palpitated  as 
she  stood  for  those  ten  wicked  minutes  beneath 
the  lamp-post ! 

44  Mary,”  said  Felix,  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone — and  as  he  spoke  he  came  up  to  her  and 
took  her  hand,  44 1 trust  I may  never  be  the 
cause  to  you  of  any  unhappiness ; that  I may 
never  be  the  means  of  making  you  sad.” 
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“ Oh,  Mr.  Graham,  I am  sure  that  you  never 
will.  It  is  I that  have  been  bad  to  you.” 

“No,  Mary,  I do  not  think  you  have  been 
bad  at  all.  I should  have  been  sorry  that  that 
had  happened,  and  that  I should  not  have 
known  it.” 

“ I suppose  she  was  right  to  tell,  only — ” Ih 
truth  Mary  did  not  at  all  understand  what  might 
be  the  nature  of  Graham’s  thoughts  and  feelings 
on  such  a subject.  She  had  a strong  woman’s 
idea  that  the  man  whom  she  ought  to  love  would 
not  be  gratified  by  her  meeting  another  man  at 
a private  assignation,  especially  when  that  other 
man  had  written  to  her  a love-letter;  but  she 
did  not  at  all  know  how  far  such  a sin  might  be 
regarded  as  pardonable  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  world  recognized  on  such  subjects.  At 
first,  when  the  letters  were  discovered  and  the 
copies  of  them  sent  off  to  Noningsby,  she  thought 
that  all  was  over.  According  to  her  ideas,  as 
existing  at  that  moment,  the  crime  was  con- 
ceived to  be  one  admitting  of  no  pardon ; and 
in  the  hours  spent  under  that  conviction  all  her 
consolation  came  from  the  feeling  that  there  was 
still  one  who  regarded  her  as  an  angel  of  light. 
But  then  she  had  received  Graham’s  letter,  and 
as  she  began  to  understand  that  pardon  was 
possible,  that  other  consolation  waxed  feeble  and 
dim.  If  Pelix  Graham  chose  to  take  her,  of 
course  she  was  there  for  him  to  take.  It  never 
for  a moment  occurred  to  her  that  she  could 
rebel  against  such  taking,  even  though  she  did 
shine  as  an  angel  of  light  to  one  dear  pair  of 
eyes. 

“I  suppose  she  was  right  to  tell  you,  only — ” 

“Do  not  think,  Mary,  that  I am  going  to 
6Cold  you,  or  even  that  I am  angry  with  you.” 

“ Oh,  but  I know  you  must  be  angry.” 

“ Indeed  I am  not.  If  I pledge  myself  to  tell 
you  the  truth  in  every  thing,  will  you  be  equally 
frank  with  me  ?”  / 

“ Yes,”  said  Mary.  But  it  was  much  easier 
for  Felix  to  tell  the  truth  than  for  Mary  to  be 
frank.  I believe  that  schoolmasters  often  tell 
fibs  to  school-boys,  although  it  would  be  so  easy 
for  them  to  tell  the  truth.  But  how  difficult  it 
is  for  the  school-boy  always  to  tell  the  truth  to 
his  master  1 Mary  Snow  was  now  as  a school- 
boy before  her  tutor,  and  it  may  almost  be  said 
that  the  telling  of  the  truth  was  to  her  impossi- 
ble. But  of  course  she  made  the  promise.  Who 
ever  said  that  she  would  not  tell  the  truth  when 
so  asked  ? 

“ Have  you  ever  thought,  Mary,  that  you  and 
I would  not  make  each  other  happy  if  we  were 
married?” 

“ No ; I have  never  thought  that,”  said  Mary, 
innocently.  She  meant  to  say  exactly  that 
which  she  thought  Graham  would  wish  her  to 
say,  but  she  was  slow  in  following  his  lead. 

“It  has  never  occurred  to  you  that  though 
we  might  love  each  other  very  warmly  as  friends 
— and  so  I am  sure  we  always  shall — yet  we 
might  not  suit  each  other  in  all  respects  as  man 
and  wife  ?” 

“ I mean  to  do  the  very  best  I can ; that  is, 


if — if — if  you  are  not  too  much  offended  with 
me  now.” 

“But,  Mary,  it  should  not  be  a question  of 
doing  the  best  you  can.  Between  man  and 
wife  there  should  be  no  need  of  such  effort.  It 
should  be  a labor  of  love.” 

“So  it  will;  and  I’m  sure  I’ll  labor  as  hard 
as  I can.” 

Felix  began  to  perceive  that  the  line  he  had 
taken  would  not  answer  the  required  purpose, 
and  that  he  must  be  somewhat  more  abrupt  with 
her — perhaps  a little  less  delicate,  in  coming  to 
the  desired  point.  “ Mary,”  he  said,  “ what  is 
the  name  of  that  gentleman  whom — whom  you 
met  out  of  doors  you  know  ?” 

“Albert  Fitzallen,”  said  Mary,  hesitating  very 
much  as  she  pronounced  the  name,  but  never- 
theless rather  proud  of  the  sound. 

“And  you  are — fond  of  him?”  asked  Graham, 

Poor  girl  1 What  was  she  to  say?  “No; 

I’m  not  very  fond  of  him.” 

“Are  you  not ? Then  why  did  you  consent 
to  that  secret  meeting?” 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Graham — I didn’t  mean  it ; indeed 
I didn’t.  And  I didn’t  tell  him  to  write  to  me, 
nor  yet  to  come  looking  after  me.  Upon  my 
word  I didn’t.  But  then  I thought  when  he 
sent  me  that  letter  that  he  didn’t  know — about 
you  I mean ; and  so  I thought  I’d  better  tell 
him ; and  that’s  why  I went.  Indeed  that  was 
the  reason.” 

“ Mrs.  Thomas  could  have  told  him  that.” 

“But  I don’t  like  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  I 
wouldn’t  for  worlds  that  she  should  have  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  it.  I think  Mrs.  Thomas 
has  behaved  very  bad  to  me,  so  I do.  And  yon 
don’t  half  know  her — that  you  don’t.” 

“I  will  ask  you  one  more  question,  Mary, 
and  before  answering  it  I want  to  make  you  be- 
lieve that  my  only  object  in  asking  it  is  to  ascer- 
tain how  I may  make  you  happy.  When  you 
did  meet  Mr. — this  gentleman — ” 

“ Albert  Fitzallen.” 

“ When  you  did  meet  Mr.  Fitzallen,  did  you 
tell  him  nothing  else  except  that  you  were  en- 
gaged to  me  ? Did  you  say  nothing  to  him  as 
to  your  feelings  toward  himself?” 

“I  told  him  it  was  very  wrong  of  him  to 
write  me  that  letter.” 

“And  what  more  did  you  tell  him?” 

* * Oh,  Mr.  Graham,  I won’t  see  him  any  more ; 
indeed  I won’t.  I give  you  my  most  solemn 
promise.  Indeed  I won’t.  And  I will  never 
write  a line  to  him,  or  look  at  him.  And  if  he 
sends  any  thing  I’ll  send  it  to  you.  Indeed  I 
will.  There  was  never  any  thing  of  the  kind 
before ; upon  my  word  there  wasn’t.  I did  let 
him  take  my  hand,  but  I didn’t  know  how  to 
help  it  when  I was  there.  And  he  kissed  me — 
only  once.  There;  I’ve  told  it  all  now,  as 
though  you  were  looking  at  me.  And  I ain’t  a 
bad  girl,  whatever  she  may  say  of  me.  Indeed 
I ain’t ! ” And  then  poor  Mary  Snow  burst  out 
into  an  agony  of  tears. 

Felix  began  to  perceive  that  he  had  \>een  too 
hard  upon  her.  He  had  wished  that  the  first 
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overtures  of  a separation  should  come  from  her, 
and  in  wishing  this  he  had  been  unreasonable. 
He  walked  for  a while  about  the  room,  and  then 
going  up  to  her  he  stood  close  by  her  and  took 
her  hand.  44  Mary,”  he  said,  “ I’m  sure  you’re 
not  a bad  girl” 

“No,”  she  said;  “no,  I ain’t;”  still  sobbing 
convulsively.  “ I didn’t  mean  any  thing  wrong, 
and  I couldn’t  help  it.” 

“ I am  sure  you  did  not,  and  nobody  has  said 
yon  did.” 

“Yes,  they  have.  She  has  said  so.  She 
said  that  I was  a bad  girl.  She  told  me  so,  up 
to  my  face.” 

“ She  was  very  wrong  if  she  said  so.” 

“ She  did,  then,  and  I couldn’t  bear  it.” 

“I  have  not  said  so,  and  I don’t  think  so. 
Indeed,  in  all  this  matter  I believe  that  I have 
been  more  to  blame  than  you.” 

“No — I know  I was  wrong.  I know  I 
shouldn’t  have  gone  to  see  him.” 

“ I won’t  even  say  as  much  as  that,  Mary. 
What  you  should  have  done — only  the  task 
would  have  been  too  hard  for  any  young  girl-*- 
was  to  have  told  me  openly  that  you  liked  this 
young  gentleman.” 

“But  I don’t  want  ever  to  see  him  again.” 

“Look  here,  Mary,”  he  said.  But  now  he 
had  dropped  her  hand  and  taken  a chair  oppo- 
site to  her.  He  had  begun  to  find  that  the  task 
which  he  had  proposed  to  himself  was  not  so 
easy  even  for  him.  “ Look  here,  Mary.  I take 
it  that  you  do  like  this  young  gentleman.  Don’t 
answer  me  till  I have  finished  what  I am  going 
to  say.  I suppose  you  do  like  him — and  if  so,  it 
would  be  very  wicked  in  you  to  marry  me.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Graham — ” 

“Wait  a moment,  Mary.  But  there  is  no- 
thing wicked  in  your  liking  him.”  It  may  be 
presumed  that  Mr.  Graham  would  hold  such  an 
opinion  as  this,  seeing  that  he  had  allowed  him- 
self the  same  latitude  of  liking.  44  It  was  per- 
haps only  natural  that  yon  shonld  learn  to  do 
so.  You  have  been  taught  to  regard  me  rather 
as  a master  than  as  a lover.” 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Graham,  I’m  sure  I’ve  loved  you. 
I have  indeed.  And  I will.  I won’t  even  think 
of  Al— ” 

“But  I want  you  to  think  of  him — that  is,  if 
he  be  worth  thinking  of.” 

“ He’s  a very  good  young  man,  and  always 
lives  with  his  mother.” 

“It  shall  be  my  business  to  find  out  that. 
And  now,  Mary,  tell  me  truly.  If  he  be  a good 
young  man,  and  if  he  loves  you  well  enough  to 
marry  you,  would  you  not  be  happier  as  his  wife 
than  you  would  as  mine  ?” 

There ! The  question  that  he  wished  to  ask 
her  had  got  itself  asked  at  last.  But  if  the  ask- 
ing had  been  difficult,  how  much  more  difficult 
must  have  been  the  answer  l He  had  been 
thinking  over  all  this  for  the  last  fortnight,  and 
had  hardly  known  how  to  come  to  a resolution. 
Now  he  put  the  matter  before  her  without  a mo- 
ment’s notice,  and  expected  an  instant  decision. 
“ Speak  ihe  truth,  Mary — what  you  think  about 


it — without  minding  what  any  body  may  say  of 
you.”  But  Mary  could  not  say  any  thing,  so 
she  again  burst  into  tears. 

4 * Surely  you  know  the  state  of  your  own  heart, 
Mary?” 

“ I don’t  know,”  she  answered. 

“ My  only  object  is  to  secure  your  happiness — 
the  happiness  of  both  of  us,  that  is.” 

44  Fll  do  any  thing  you  please,”  said  Mary. 

44  Well,  then,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I think.  I 
fear  that  a marriage  between  ns  would  not  make 
either  of  ns  contented  with  our  lives.  I’m  too 
old  and  too  grave  for  you.”  Yet  Mary  Snow 
was  not  younger  than  Madeline  Staveley.  “You 
have  been  told  to  love  me ; and  you  think  that 
yon  do  love  me  because  you  wish  to  do  whfct  you 
think  to  be  your  duty.  But  I believe  that  peo- 
ple can  never  really  love  each  other  merely  be- 
cause they  are  told  to  do  so.  Of  course  I can 
not  say  what  sort  of  a young  man  Mr.  Fitzallen 
may  be ; but  if  I find  that  he  is  fit  to  take  care 
of  yon,  and  that  he  has  means  to  support  you — 
with  such  little  help  as  I can  give — I shall  be 
very  happy  to  promote  such  an  arrangement.” 

Every  body  will  of  course  say  that  Felix  Gra- 
ham was  base  in  not  telling  her  that  all  this 
arose,  not  from  her  love  affair  with  Albert  Fitz- 
allen, but  from  his  own  love  affair  with  Made- 
line Staveley.  But  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
every  body  will  be  wrong.  Had  he  told  her 
openly  that  he  did  not  care  for  her,  but  did  care 
for  some  one  else,  he  would  have  left  her  no 
alternative.  As  it  was,  he  did  not  mean  that 
she  should  have  any  alternative.  But  he  prob- 
ably consulted  her  feelings  best  in  allowing  her 
to  think  that  she  had  a choice.  And  then, 
though  he  owed  much  to  her,  he  owed  nothing 
to  her  father ; and  had  he  openly  declared  his 
intention  of  breaking  off  the  match  because  he 
had  attached  himself  to  some  one  else,  he  would 
have  put  himself  terribly  into  her  father’s  power. 
He  was  willing  to  submit  to  such  pecuniary  bur- 
den in  the  matter  as  his  conscience  told  him  that 
he  ought  to  bear ; but  Mr.  Snow’s  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  recompense  might  be  extravagant; 
and  therefore,  as  regarded  Snow  the  father,  he 
thought  that  he  might  make  some  slight  and 
delicate  nse  of  the  meeting  under  the  lamp-post. 
In  doing  so  he  would  be  very  careful  to  guard 
Mary  from  her  father’s  anger.  Indeed  Maiy 
would  be  surrendered,  out  of  his  own  care,  not 
to  that  of  her  father,  but  to  the  fostering  love 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  medical  line  of  life. 

‘‘I’ll  do  any  thing  that  you  please,”  said 
Mary,  upon  whose  mind  and  heart  all  these 
changes  had  come  with  a suddenness  which  pre- 
vented her  from  thinking,  much  less  speaking 
her  thoughts. 

“ Perhaps  you  had  better  mention  it  to  Mrs. 
Thomas.” 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Graham,  I’d  rather  not  talk  to  her. 
I don’t  love  her  a bit.” 

“Well,  I will  not  press  it  on  yon  if  you  do 
not  wish  it.  And  have  I your  permission  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Fitzallen ; and  if  be  approves,  to 
speak  to  his  mother?” 
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“Ill  do  any  thing  yon  think  best,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham,” said  poor  Mary.  She  was  poor  Mary ; 
for  though  she  had  consented  to  meet  a lover 
beneath  the  lamp-post  she  had  not  been  without 
ambition,  and  had  looked  forward  to  the  glory 
of  being  wife  to  such  a man  as  Felix  Graham. 
She  did  not,  however,  for  one  moment,  enter- 
tain any  idea  of  resistance  to  his  will. 

And  then  Felix  left  her,  having  of  course  an 
interview  with  Mrs.  Thomas  before  he  quitted 
the  house.  To  her,  however,  he  said  nothing. 
“When  any  thing  is  settled,  Mrs.  Thomas,  I 
will  let  you  know.”  The  words  were  so  lacking 
in  confidence  that  Mrs.  Thomas,  when  she  heard 
them,  knew  that  the  verdict  had  gone  against  her. 

Felix  for  many  months  had  been  accustomed 
to  take  leave  of  Mary  Snow  with  a kiss.  But 
on  this  day  he  omitted  to  kiss  her,  and  then 
Mary  knew  that  it  was  all  over  with  her  ambi- 
tion. But  love  still  remained  to  her.  “There 
is  some  one  else  who  will  he  proud  to  kiss  me,” 
she  said  to  herself,  as  she  stood  alone  in  the 
room  when  he  closed  the  door  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  LY. 

WTIAT  TOOK  PLACE  IK  HARLEY  STREET. 

“Tox,  I’ve  come  back  again,”  said  Mrs. 
Furnival,  as  soon  as  the  dining-room  door  was 
closed  behind  her  back. 

“ I’m  very  glad  to  see  you ; I am  indeed,” 
said 'he,  getting  up  and  putting  out  his  hand  to 
her.  “ But  I really  never  knew  why  you  went 
away.” 

“Oh  yea,  you  know.  I’m  sure  you  know 
why  I went.  But — ” 

“I’ll  be  shot  if  I did  then.” 

“ I went  away  because  I did  not  like  Lady 
Mason  going  to  your  chambers.” 

“Pshaw!” 

“ Yes ; I know  I was  wrong,  Tom.  That  is, 
I was  wrong  about  that.” 

“ Of  course  you  were,  Kitty.” 

“Well;  don’t  I Bay  I was?  And  I’ve  come 
back  again,  and  I beg  your  pardon ; that  is 
about  the  lady.” 

“ Very  well.  Then  there’s  an  end  of  it.” 

“But,  Tom,  you  know  I’ve  been  provoked. 
Haven’t  I now?  How  often  have  you  been 
home  to  dinner  since  you  have  been  member  of 
Parliament  for  that  place  ?” 

“ I shall  be  more  a*  home  now,  Kitty.” 

“Shall  you  indeed?  Then  I’ll  not  say  an- 
other word  to  vex  you.  What  on  earth  can  I 
want,  Tom,  except  just  that  you  should  sit  at 
home  with  me  sometimes  on  evenings,  as  you 
used  to  do  always  in  the  old  days  ? And  as  for 
Martha  Biggs — ” 

“Is  she  come  back  too?” 

“Oh  dear  no.  She’s  in  Red  Lion  Square. 
And  I’m  sure,  Tom,  I never  had  her  here  except 
when  you  wouldn’t  dine  at  home.  I wonder 
whether  you  know  how  lonely  it  is  to  sit  down 
to  dinner  all  by  one’s  self!” 


“Why,  I do  it  every  other  day  of  my  life. 
And  I never  think  of  sending  for  Martha  Biggs; 
I promise  you  that.” 

“ She  isn’t  very  nice,  I know,”  said  Mrs.  Fur- 
nival — “that  is,  for  gentlemen.” 

4 4 I should  say  not,  ” said  Mr.  Furnival.  Then 
the  reconciliation  had  been  effected,  and  Mrs. 
Furnival  went  up  stairs  to  prepare  for  dinner, 
knowing  that  her  husband  would  be  present, 
and  that  Martha  Biggs  would  not.  And  just  as 
she  was  taking  her  accustomed  place  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  almost  ashamed  to  look  up  lest  she 
should  catch  Spooner’s  eye,  who  was  standing 
behind  his  master,  Rachel  went  off  in  a cab  to 
Orange  Street,  commissioned  to  pay  what  might 
be  due  for  the  lodgings,  to  bring  back  her  mis- 
tress’s boxes,  and  to  convey  the  necessary  tidings 
to  Miss  Biggs. 

“ Weil  I never !”  said  Martha,  as  she  listened 
to  Rachel’s  story. 

“ And  they’re  quite  loving,  I can  assure  you,” 
said  Rachel. 

“It’ll  never  last,”  said  Miss  Biggs,  triumph- 
antly, “never.  It’s  been  done  too  sudden  to 
last.” 

“ So  I’ll  say  good-night,  if  you  please,  Miss 
Biggs,”  said  Rachel,  who  was  in  a hurry  to  get 
back  to  Harley  Street. 

“I  think  she  might  have  come  here  before 
she  went  there ; especially  as  it  wasn’t  any  thing 
out  of  her  way.  She  couldn’t  have  gone  short- 
er than  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  Russell  Square, 
and  over  Tottenham  Court  Road.” 

“Missus  didn’t  think  of  that,  I dare  say.” 

“ She  used  to  know  the  way  about  these  parts 
well  enough.  But  give  her  my  love,  Rachel.” 
Then  Martha  Biggs  was  again  alone,  and  she 
sighed  deeply. 

It  was  well  that  Mrs.  Furnival  came  back  so 
quickly  to  her  own  house,  as  it  saved  the  scan- 
dal of  any  domestic  quarrel  before  her  daughter. 
On  the  following  day  Sophia  returned,  and  as 
harmony  was  at  that  time  reigning  in  Harley 
Street  there  was  no  necessity  that  she  should 
be  presumed  to  know  any  thing  of  what  had  oc- 
curred. That  she  did  know — know  exactly  what 
her  mother  had  done,  and  why  she  had  done  it, 
and  how  she  had  come  back,  leaving  Martha 
Biggs  dumfounded  by  her  return — is  very  prob- 
able ; for  Sophia  Furnival  was  a clever  girl,  and 
one  who  professed  to  understand  the  ins  and 
outs  of  her  own  family — and  perhaps  of  some 
other  families.  But  she  behaved  very  prettily 
to  her  papa  and  mamma  on  the  occasion,  never 
dropping  a word  which  could  lead  either  of  them 
to  suppose  that  she  had  interrogated  Rachel,  been 
confidential  with  the  housemaid,  conversed  on 
the  subject  even  with  Spooner,  and  made  a 
morning  call  on  Martha  Biggs  herself. 

There  arose  not  unnaturally  some  conversa- 
tion between  the  mother  and  daughter  as  to  Lady 
Mason ; not  as  to  Lady  Mason’s  visits  to  Lin- 
coln’s Inn,  and  their  impropriety  as  formerly  pre- 
sumed— not  at  all  as  to  that ; but  in  respect  to 
her  present  lamentable  position  and  that  engage- 
ment which  had  for  a time  existed  between  her 
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and  Sir  Peregrine  Onne.  On  this  latter  subject 
Mrs.  Furnival  had  of  course  heard  nothing  dur- 
ing her  interview  with  Mrs.  Orme  at  Noningsby. 
At  that  time  Lady  Mason  had  formed  the  sole 
subject  of  conversation;  but  in  explaining  to 
Mrs.  Furnival  that  there  certainly  could  be  no 
unhallowed  feeling  between  her  husband  and 
the  lady,  Mrs.  Orme  had  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  allude  to  Sir  Peregrine’s  past  intentions. 
Mrs.  Furnival,  however,  had  heard  the  whole 
matter  discussed  in  the  railway  carriage,  had 
since  interrogated  her  husband — learning,  how- 
ever, not  very  much  from  him — and  now  inquired 
into  all  the  details  from  her  daughter. 

4 4 And  she  and  Sir  Peregrine  were  really  to 
be  married?”  Mrs.  Furnival,  as  she  asked  the 
question,  thought  with  confusion  of  her  own  un- 
just accusations  against  the  poor  woman.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  as  those  Lady  Mason 
must  of  course  have  been  innocent  as  touching 
Mr.  Furnival. 

44 Yes,”  said  Sophia.  4 ‘There  is  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  they  were  engaged.  Sir  Pere- 
grine told  Lady  Staveley  so  himself.” 

4 4 And  now  it’s  all  broken  off  again?” 

4 4 Oh  yes ; it  is  all  broken  off  now.  I believe 
the  fiurt  to  be  this : Lord  Alston,  who  lives  near 
Noningsby,  is  a very  old  friend  of  Sir  Peregrine’s. 
When  he  heard  of  it  he  went  to  The  Cleeve — I 
know  that  for  certain — and  I think  he  talked  Sir 
Peregrine  out  of  it.” 

4 4 But,  my  conscience,  Sophia — after  he  had 
made  her  the  offer !” 

4<I  fancy  that  Mrs.  Orme  arranged  it  all. 
Whether  Lord  Alston  saw  her  or  not  I don’t 
know.  My  belief  is  that  Lady  Mason  behaved 
very  well  all  through,  though  they  say  very  bit- 
ter things  against  her  at  Noningsby.” 

“Poor  thing!”  said  Mrs.  Furnival,  the  feel- 
ings of  whose  heart  were  quite  changed  as  re- 
garded Lady  Mason. 

4i  I never  knew  a woman  so  badly  treated.” 
Sophia  had  her  own  reasons  for  wishing  to  make 
the  best  of  Lady  Mason’s  case.  44  And  for  my- 
self, I do  not  see  why  Sir  Peregrine  should  not 
have  married  her  if  he  pleased.” 

44  He  is  rather  old,  my  dear.” 

44  People  don’t  think  so  much  about  that  now- 
adays as  they  used.  If  he  liked  it,  and  she  too, 
who  had  a right  to  say  any  thing?  My  idea  is 
that  a man  with  any  spirit  would  have  turned 
Lord  Alston  out  of  the  house.  What  business 
had  he  to  interfere?” 

44  But  about  the  trial,  Sophia  ?” 

44  That  will  go  on.  There’s  no  donbt  about 
that.  But  they  all  say  that  it’s  the  most  unjust 
thing  in  the  world,  and  that  she  must  be  proved 
innocent.  I heard  the  judge  say  so  myself.” 

44  But  why  are  they  allowed  to  try  her  then  P” 

44  Oh,  papa  will  tell  you  that.” 

44 1 never  like  to  bother  your  papa  abont  law 
business.”  Particularly  not,  Mrs.  Furnival, 
when  he  has  a pretty  woman  for  his  client ! 

44  My  wonder  is  that  she  should  make  herself 
so  unhappy  about  it,”  continued  Sophia.  44 It 
seems  that  she  is  quite  broken  down.” 


“But  won’t  she  have  to  go  and  sit  in  the 
court — with  all  the  people  staring  at  her  ?” 

“That  won’t  kill  her,”  said  Sophia,  who  felt 
that  she  herself  would  not  perish  under  any  shch 
process.  44  If  I was  sure  that  I was  in  the  right, 
I think  that  I could  hold  up  my  head  against  all 
that.  But  they  say  that  she  is  crushed  to  the 
earth.” 

4 4 Poor  thing ! ” said  Mrs.  Furnival.  44 1 wish 
that  I could  do  any  thing  for  her.”  And  in  this 
way  they  talked  the  matter  over  very  comforta- 
bly. 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  Sophia  Furnival 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  drawing-room  in  Har- 
ley Street,  when  Spooner  answered  a double 
knock  at  the  door,  and  Lucius  Mason  was  shown 
up  stairs.  Mrs.  Furnival  had  gone  to  make  her 
peace  in  Red  Lion  Square,  and  there  may  per- 
haps be  ground  for  supposing  that  Lucius  had 
cause  to  expect  that  Miss  Furnival  might  be 
seen  at  this  hour  without  interruption.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  she  was  found  alone,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  declare  his  purpose  unmolested  by  fa- 
ther, mother,  or  family  friends. 

44  You  remember  how  we  parted  at  Nonings- 
by,” said  he,  when  their  first  greetings  were  well 
over. 

44  Oh  yes ; I remember  it  very  well.  I do  not 
easily  forget  words  such  as  were  spoken  then.” 

44  You  said  that  you  would  never  turn  away 
from  me.” 

4 4 Nor  will  I;  that  is,  with  reference  to  the 
matter  as  to  which  we  were  speaking.” 

44  Is  our  friendship,  then,  to  be  confined  to  one 
subject  ?” 

“By  no  means.  Friendship  can  not  be  so 
confined,  Mr.  Mason.  Friendship  between  true 
friends  must  extend  to  all  the  affairs  of  life. 
What  I meant  to  say  was  this — But  I am 
quite  sure  that  you  understand  me  without  any 
explanation.” 

He  did  understand  her.  She  meant  to  say 
that  she  had  promised  to  him  her  sympathy  and 
friendship,  but  nothing  more.  But  then  he  had 
asked  for  nothing  more.  The  matter  of  donbt 
within  his  own  heart  was  this : Should  he  or 
should  he  not  ask  for  more  ? and  if  he  resolved 
on  answering  this  question  in  the  affirmative, 
should  he  ask  for  it  now  ? He  had  determined 
that  morning  that  he  would  come  to  some  fixed 
purpose  on  this  matter  before  he  reached  Harley 
Street.  As  he  crossed  out  of  Oxford  Street  from 
the  omnibus  he  had  determined  that  the  present 
was  no  time  for  love-making.  Walking  up  Re- 
gent Street,  he  had  told  himself  thaf  if  he  had 
one  faithful  heart  to  bear  him  company  he  could 
bear  his  troubles  better;  as  he  made  his  way 
along  the  north  side  of  Cavendish  Square  he 
pictured  to  himself  what  would  be  the  wound  to 
his  pride  if  he  were  rejected ; and  in  passing  the 
ten  or  twelve  houses  which  intervened  in  Harley 
Street  between  the  comer  of  the  square  and  the 
abode  of  his  mistress,  he  told  himself  that  the 
question  must  be  answered  by  circumstances. 

4 4 Yes,  I understand  you,”  he  Baid.  “And 
believe  me  in  this — I would  uot  for  worlds  en- 
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croach  on  your  kindness.  I knew  that  when  I ! make  the  roost  appropriate  reply  to  her  friend, 
pressed  your  hand  that  night  I pressed  the  hand  ! What  she  did  say  was  rather  lame,  but  it  w«o 
of  a friend,  and  nothing  more.”  j not  dangerous. 

“ Quite  so/’  said  Sophia.  Sophia’s  wit  was  j **  Since  that  I hare  suffered  a great  deal,”  said 
usually  ready  enough,  but  at  that  moment  she  j Lucius.  *4  Of  course  you  know  that  my  mother 
oouid  not  resolto  with  what  words  she  might  Ijujs  been  staying  at  The  Cleeve  ?" 
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44  Oh  yes.  I believe  she  left  it  only  a day  or 
two  since.” 

“And  yon  heard,  perhaps,  of  her — I hard- 
ly know  how  to  tell  yon,  if  you  have  not  heard 
it.* 

44  If  you  *mean  about  Sir  Peregrine,  I have 
heard  of  that.” 

“.Of  course  you  have.  All  the  world  has 
heard  pf  it.”  And  Lucius  Mason  got  up  and 
walked  about  the  room  holding  his  hand  to  his 
brow.  “All  the  world  are  talking  about  it. 
Miss  Furnival,  you* have  never  known  what  it 
is  to  blush  for  a parent.” 

Miss  Furnival  at  the  moment  felt  a sincere 
hope  that  Mr.  Mason  might  never  hear  of  Mrs. 
Fumivars  visit  to  the  neighborhood  of  Orange 
Street  and  of  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  and  by 
no  means  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  for  her 
friend’s  sympathy  on  that  subject.  44  No,”  said 
she,  44 1 never  have;  nor  need  you  do  so  for 
yours.  Why  should  not  Lady  Mason  have  mar- 
ried Sir  Peregrine  Orme,  if  they  both  thought 
such  a marriage  fitting?” 

44  What ! at  such  a time  as  this,  with  these 
dreadful  accusations  running  in  her  ears  ? Sure- 
ly this  was  no  time  for  marrying ! And  what 
has  come  of  it  ? People  now  say  that  he  has 
.rejected  her,  and  sent  her  away.” 

44  Oh  no;  they  can  not  say  that” 

“But  they  do.  «It  is  reported  that  Sir  Pere- 
grine has  sent  her  away  because  he  thinks  her 
to  be  guilty.  That  I do  not  believe.  No  hon- 
est man,  no  gentleman,  could  think  her  gnilty. 
But  is  it  not  dreadful  that  such  things  should  be 
said?” 

“ Will  not  the  trial  take  place  very  shortly 
now?  When  that  is  once  over  all  these  trou- 
bles will  be  at  an  end.” 

44  Miss  Furnival,  I sometimes  think  that  my 
mother  will  hardly  have  strength  to  sustain  the 
trial.  She  is  so  depressed  that  I almost  fear 
her  mind  will  give  way ; and  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  I am  altogether  unable  to  comfort  her.” 

44  Surely  that  at  present  should  specially  be 
your  task.” 

44 1 can  not  do  it.  What  should  I say  to  her? 
I think  that  she  is  wrong  in  what  she  is  doing ; 
thoroughly,  absolutely  wrong.  She  has  got  about 
her  a parcel  of  lawyers.  I beg  your  pardon,  Miss 
Furnival,  but  you  know  I do  not  mean  such  as 
your  father.” 

44  But  has  not  he  advised  it  ?” 

44  If  so,  I can  not  but  think  he  is  wrong.  They 
are  the  very  scum  of  the  jails ; men  who  live  by 
rescuing  felons  from  the  punishment  they  deserve. 
What  can  my  mother  require  of  such  services  os 
theirs  ? * It  is  they  that  frighten  her  and  make 
her  dread  all  manner  of  evils.  Why  should  a 
woman  who  knows  herself  to  be  good  and  just 
fear  any  thing  that  the  law  can  do  to  her?” 

44 1 can  easily  understand  that  such  a position 
as  hers  most  be  very  dreadful.  You  must  not 
be  hard  upon  her,  Mr.  Mason,  because  she.is  not 
as  strong  os  you  might  be.” 

44  Hard  upon  her!  Ah,  Miss  Furnival,  you 
do  not  know  me.  If  she  would  only  accept  mv 
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love  I would  wait  upon  her  as  a mother  does 
upon  her  infant.  No  labor  would  be  too  much 
for  me ; no  care  would  be  too  close.  But  her 
desire  is  that  this  affair  should  never  be  men- 
tioned between  us.  We  are  living  now  in  the 
same  house,  and  though  I see  that  this  is  killing 
her,  yet  I may  not  speak  of  it.”  Then  he  got 
up  from  his  chair,  and  os  he  walked  about  the 
room  he  took  his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket 
and  wiped  his  eyes. 

44 1 wish  I could  comfort  you,  ” said  she.  And 
m saying  so  she  spoke  the  truth.  By  nature  she 
was  not  tender-hearted,  but  now  she  did  sympa- 
thize with  him.  By  nature,  too,  she  was  not 
given  to  any  deep  affection,  but  she  did  feel  some 
spark  of  love  for  Lucius  Mason.  4 4 1 wish  I could 
comfort  you.”  And  as  she  spoke  6he  also  got 
up  from  her  chair. 

44  And  you  can,”  said  he,  suddenly  stopping 
himself  and  coming  close  to  her.  44  You  can 
comfort  me — in  some  degree.  You,  and  you 
only  can  do  so.  I know  this  is  no  time  for 
declarations  of  love.  Were  it  not  that  we  are 
already  so  much  to  each  other,  I would  nQt  in- 
dulge myself  at  such  a moment  with  such  a wish. 

But  I have  no  one  whom  I can  love ; and — it  is 
very  hard  to  bear.”  And  then  he  stood,  waiting 
for  her  answer,  as  though  he  conceived  that  he 
hAd  offered  her  his  hand. 

Put  Miss  Furnival  well  knew  that  she  had  re- 
ceived no  offer.  “ If  my  warmest  sympathy  can 
be  of  service  to  you — ” 

44  It  is  your  love  I want,”  he  said,  taking  her 
hand  aa  she  spoke.  44  Your  love,  so  that  1 may 
look  on  you  as  my  wife ; your  acceptance  of  my 
Jove,  so  that  we  may  be  all  in  all  to  each  other. 

There  is  my  hand.  I stand  before  you  now  as 
sad  a man  as  there  is  in  all  London.  But  there 
is  my  hand — will  yon  take  it  and  give  me  yours 
in  pledge  of  your  love  ?” 

I should  be  unjust  to  Lucius  Mason  were  I 
to  omit  to  6ay-that  he  phtyed  his  part  with  a 
becoming  air.  Unhappiness  and  a melancholy 
mood  suited  him  perhaps  better  than  the  world's 
ordinary  good-humor.  He  was  a man  who  look- 
ed his  best  when  under  a cloud,  and  shone  the 
brightest  when  every  thing  about  him  was  dark. 

And  Sophia  also  was  not  unequal  to  the  occa- 
sion. There  was,  however,  this  difference  be- 
tween them.  Lucius  was  quite  honest  in  all  that 
he  said  and  did  upon  the  occasion ; whereas  Miss 
Furnival  was  only  half  honest.  Perhaps  she  was 
npt  capable  of  a higher  pitch  of  honesty  than 
that. 

44  There  is  my  hand,”  said  she ; and  they  stood 
holding  each  other,  palm  to  palm. 

“And  with  it  your  heart?”  said  Lucias. 

44  And  with  it  my  heart,”  answered  Sophia. 

Nor  as  she  spoke  did  she  hesitate  for  a moment, 
or  become  embarrassed,  or  lose  her  command  of 
feature.  Had  Augustus  Staveley  gone  through 
the  same  ceremony  at  Noningsby  in  the  same 
way  I am  inclined  to  think  that  she  would  have 
made  the  same  answer.  Had  neither  done  so, 
she  would  not  on  that  account  have  been  un- 
happy.  • What  a blessed  woman  would  Lady 
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btaveley  Have  been  had  she  known  what  was 
being  done  in  Harley  Street  at  this  moment! 

In  some  short  rhapsody  of  love  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  Lucius  indulged  himself  when  he 
found  that  the  affair  which  he  hod  in  hand  had 
so  far  satisfactorily  arranged  itself.  But  he  was 
in  truth  too  wretched  at  heart  for  any  true  en- 
joyment of  the  delights  of  a favored  suitor.  They 
were  soon  engaged  $gain  on  that  terrible  subject, 
seated  side  by  side  indeed  and  somewhat  close, 
but  the  tone  of  their  voices  and  their  very  words 
were  hardly  different  from  what  they  might  have 
been  had  no  troth  been  plighted  between  them. 
His  present  plan  was  that  Sophia  should  visit 
Orley  Farm  for  a time,  and  take  that  place  of 
dear  and  bosom  friend  which  a woman  circum- 
stanced as  was  his  mother  miist  so  urgently  need. 
We,  my  readers,  know  well  wbo  was  now  that 
loving  friend,  and  we  know  also  which  was  best 
fitted  for  such  a task,*  Sophia  Furnival  or  Mrs. 
Orrae. ' But  we  have  had,  I trust,  better  means 
of  reading  the  characters  of  those  ladies  than 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Lucius  Mason,  and  should 
not  be  angry  with  him  because  his  eyes  were 
dark. 

Sophia  hesitated  a moment  before  she  answer- 
ed this  proposition — not  as  though  she  were  slack 
in  her  love,  or  begrudged  her  services  to  his  mo- 
ther ; but  it  behooved  her  to  look  carefully  at 
the  circumstances  before  she  would  pledge  her- 
self to  such  an  arrangement  as  that.  If  she 
went  to  Orley  Farm  on  such  a mission  would  it 
not  be  necessary  to  tell  her  father  and  mother ; 
nay,  to  tell  all  the  world  that  she  was  engaged 
to  Lucius  Mason;  and  would  it  be  wise  to  make 
such  a communication  at  the  present  moment  ? 
Lucius  Baid  a word  to  her  of  going  into  court 
with  his  mother,  and  sitting  with  her,  hand  in 
hand,  while  that  ordeal  was  passing  by.  In  the 
publicity  of  such  sympathy  there  was  something 
that  suited  the  bearings  of  Miss  Fumival’s  mind. 
The  idea  that  Lady  Mason  was  guilty  had  nev- 
er entered  her  head,  and  therefore,  on  thi%  she 
thought  there  could  be  no  disgrace  in  such  a 
proceeding.  But  nevertheless,  might  it  not  be 
prudent  to  wait  till  that  trial  were  over? 

“ If  you  are  my  wife  you  must  be  her  daugh- 
ter ; and  how  can  you  better  take  a daughter’s 
part  ?”  pleaded  Lucius. 

“No,  no;  and  I would  do  it  with  my  whole 
heart.  But,  Lucius,  does  she  know  me  well 
enough?  It  is  of  her  that  we  must  think. 
After  all  that  you  have  told  me,  can  we  think 
that  she  would  wish  me  to  be  there?” 

It  was  his  desire  that  his  mother  should  learn 
to  have  such  a wish,  and  this  he  explained  to 
her.  He  himself  could  do  but  little  at  home  ! 
because  he  could  not  yield  his  opinion  on  those 
matters  of  importance  as  to  which  he  and  his 
mother  differed  so  vitally ; but  if  she  had  a wo- 
man with  her  in  the  house — such  a woman  as 
his  own  Sophia — then  he  thought  her  heart 
would  be  softened,  and  part  of  her  sorrow  might 
be  assuaged.  j 

Sophia  at  last  said  that  she  would  think  about 
it.  It  w ould  be  improper,  she  said,  to  pledge 


herself  to  any  thing  rashly.  It  might  be  that 
as  her  father  was  to  defend  Lady  Mason,  he 
might  on  that  account  object  to  his  daughter 
being*  in  the  court.  Lucius  declared  that  this 
would  be  unreasonable;  unless  indeed  Mr.  Fur- 
nival  should  object  to  his  daughter’s  engage- 
ment. And  might  he  not  do  so?  Sophia 
thought  it  very  probable  that  he  might.  It 
would  make  no  difference  in  her,  she  said.  Her 
engagement  would  be  equally  binding — as  per- 
manently binding,  let  who  would  object  to  it. 
And  as  she  made  this  declaration  there  was  of 
course  a little  love  scene.  But  for  the  present, 
it  might  be  best  that  in  this  matter  she  should 
obey  her  father.  And  then  she  pointed  out 
how  fatal  it  might  be  to  avert  her  father  from 
the  cause  while  the  trial  was  still  pending.  Upon 
the  whole  she  acted  her  part  very  prudently,  and 
when  Lucius  left  her  she  was  pledged  to  nothing 
but  that  one  simple  fact  of  a marriage  engage- 
ment. 


CHAPTER  LYI. 

HOW  SIB  PER EO BINE  DID  BUSINESS  WITH 
MB.  ROUND. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Peregrine  was  sitting 
at  home  trying  to  determine  in  what  way  he 
should  act  under  the  present  emergency,  actu- 
ated as  he  was  on  one  side  by  friendship,  and 
on  the  other  by  duty.  For  the  first  day  or  two 
— nay,  for  the  first  week  after  the  confession  had 
been  made  to  him^he  had  been  so  astounded, 
had  been  so  knocked  to  the  earth,  and  had  re- 
mained in  such  a state  of  bewilderment  that  it 
had  been  impossible  for  him  to  form  for  himself 
any  line  of  conduct.  His  only  counselor  had 
been  Mrs.  Orme ; and  though  he  could  not  ana- 
lyze the  matter,  he  felt  that  her  woman’s  ideas 
of  honor  and  honesty  were  in  some  way  different 
from  his  ideas  as  a man.  To  her  the  sorrows 
and  utter  misery  of  Lady  Mason  seemed  of  great- 
er weight  than  her  guilt.  At  least  such  was  the 
impression  which  her  words  left.  Mrs.  Orme’s 
chief  anxiety  in  the  matter  still  was  that  Lady 
Mason  should  be  acquitted  ; as  strongly  so  now 
as  when  they  both  believed  her  to  be  as»guiltless 
as  themselves.  But  Sir  Peregrine  could  not 
look  at  it  in  this  light.  He  did  not  say  that  he 
wished  that  she  might  be  found  guilty ; nor  did 
he  wish  it.  But  he  did  announce  his  opinion  to 
his  daughter-in-law  that  the  ends  of  justice  would 
so  be  best  promoted,  and  that  if  the  matter  were 
driven  to  a trial  it  would  not  be  for  the  honor 
of  the  court  that  a false  verdict  should  be  given. 

Nor  would  he  believe  that  such  a false  verdict 
could  be  obtained.  An  English  judge  and  an 
English  jury  were  to  him  the  Palladium  of  dis- 
cerning truth.  In  an  English  court  of  law  such 
a matter  could  not  remain  dark ; nor  ought  it, 
let  whatever  misery  betide.  It  was  strange  how 
that  old  man  should  have  lived  so  near  the  world 
for  seventy  years,  should  have  taken  his  place  in 
Parliament  and  on  the  bench,  should  have  rubbed 
his  shoulders  so  constantly  against  those  of  his- 
neighbors,  and  yet  have  retained  so  strong  a 
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reliance  on,  the  purity  of  the  world  m general. 
Here  and  there  such  a hupi  may  still  be  *fohnd, 
bat  the  number  is 'becoming  vdky  few. 

. As  for  the  property,  that  must  of  wcessity  be 
ah^donecL  Lady  Mkson  had  signified  her  agrees 
raent  to  this ; and  therefore  he  was  so  far  willing 
that  she  should  be  saved'  from  further  outward 
punishment,  if  that  were  still  possible  His  plan 
was  this;  and  to  his  thinking  if  wps  the, only 
pkin  that  was  feasible.  Let  the  estate  beat  pnee 
given  up  to  the»proper  owner — even  now,  before 
the  day  of  trial  should  come;  and  then  let  them 
trust,  not  to  Joseph  Mason,  but  to  Joseph  Ma^ 

* son’s  kd  risers  tp.  abstain  frhm  •prosecuting  the 
offender*  4 l^rert;  this  couiae'hekq^w  to  He  stir- 
.roynded  by  It  thousand  difficulties;  -but  ft  might 
‘be*pt>ssi blel  Of  Mr.  Bgund,  old  -Mu. Round,-  he 
Had  heyuri'a  good  report*'  Hfcwas  a kindr  mtiu; 
and  even  in  tftv  vqfy  matter  had.  behaved  in  a 

* way  chat. Had  shamed 'hits  client,.'  Might  it  not 
be  possible  that  Mr.  Round  would  engaged)  drop 
the  prosecution  if-  the  immediate  return  /of  the 
'property  wye  .secured  $ . But  to  effect  this  must 
he  not  tell  Mr.  Round  of  the  woman’s  guilt? 
£nd  could  he  rfi linage  it  himself?  Must  he  not 
,teif  Mr.  Furnival.?^  And  Ay.  so  doing,  would  he 
.not  roh  Lddy  MasOpipf  Itei*  sottf  lynaitlihg  tower 
of  rtrfngjth?’  for.  if-ipr.  'j&ipival  kpow.  that  shp 

‘ was  guilty,  Mr.  Fdm^al  must.Qf  course  abandon* 
Mr  cause.  * And ‘then /Sir  ^eregrfne  did  hot 
tafowLow  tottnW  him  Self,  ad  he  thus  argued  the 
matter  Within  his  •wnbpsttpEL  1 

And  then  too  his  own  disgrace  $Ct  very  Ije&vy 
on  him.  Whether  or  .no  the  law  might#pro* 
•noaace  Lady  Mason  to  have  been  guiUy;  all  the*| 
1 World  would  know  her  guilt*  WJien  that  prop 
Wtysii  ould  be  abandoned,  and  her  wretched  Son* 
turned  out  to  earn  his  bread,  in  would  be  wel^ 
ondefstood  that  she  had  been*  guilty.-  * And  this 
was  the  woman,  this  midnight  forger,  whom  he 
had  taken  to  his  bosom,  and  asked  to  be  his 
jriftt  He  had-askeil  her,  arid  sbekad  consent?' 
ed,  and  then  he  had  proclaimed  the  trinipplv  df 
his  iqve  to  all  the  world.  : When  hb  stopd  there 
holding  her  to-' his  breast  he  had  been  prppd  of 
Mr  affection.*  When  Lord  Alstofi  had  come  to 
him  with  bis  caution  he  had  acorned ; his  old. 
friend  and  driven  him  from  his  doatf. 

^ When  his  .yrandsoh  had  spjbken  a word,  not -to 
him  but  to  another,  he  had  been  full  of  wrath. 

* He 'had  let  it  £e  known  widely,  .that  he  would 
feel  nm  shame"  hi  showing  her  to  the  world  as 
Ladv-Ormcr  And  now  she  was  ’&  forger,  and  a 
.-peijurer,  and  a thief— a thief  who  for  long  years 

had  lived  on  Hiopnoceeds  of  her dextrous  theft. 
'AAd  yaa.wiri  he  not  finder  a deep  obligation  to 
hereunder  jthe  vwy  deepest?  Had  she  not 
saved  him  froma  worse  disgrace  ; saved*  him  at 
Umcostofailrhat  waslefbtohenelf?  Was  he 
iot  still  bound  to.^tatod  by  her?  And  did  he 
not  still  \ore  her? 

Poor  Sir  Peregrine ! May  we  not.say  that  it 
Wpnld  ha ve  Men  well  for  hizmif  the  world  and 
ill  its  trouble  • could  have  now.  been  ended  so 
that  he  might  have  dope  with  it?  . 

Mm.  Orme  wa*. his  cydy  Counselor,  andtliqugk 
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•he * could,  not 4*5  brought  With  luth  ip  . * * 

ali  bis  feelings,  yetshe*was  oTihfinrte  comfort 
to  him.  Had  shp  not  shared  with  him  this  ter-  , 
rible  secret  his  mind  would  have  giv^wa/' be- 
neath the  burden.  On  the  da/ after  Lady.Ma*  ^ 
son’s  departure  fVom^The  Cleeye  he  sat  Sof  dn 
. hour  ih  the  library  opnsiUe^Jjig  what  he  ,waukl 
dp,  and  then  , he  sent  for  his  daukhter-in-l&W. 

If  it  behooved  hifo.totakc an/ step  to  Stay  the  . 
trial  he  must  take  it  at  piroe.  The  ipatter  had 
been  pressed  on  by  each  side, ‘pud  now  the*days . # 
might  be  copjptfcd  up*to  that  day  on  which  the  • 
judges  would >arrjve’  in  Alston.^  That  trial 
woulddie  very  terrible  to  him  in  nyery  way.  ’ He 
had  promised,  during  those  pleasant  - hours  of  * . 
hik  Jove  and  sympathy  in  ^hich  he  had  felt  no- 
doubt  as  tp  his  friend’s  acquittal,,  tfiat  he  wopld' 
stand  by  her  when  she*  wa^j ‘‘arraigned.  That  ‘ 
was  now-.im|x#sible,  and  though,  he  had  nbt‘ 
dared  to  m^iion  it  tq  Lady  Mason  lie  kriew 
that  she  would  pot  e.xpqct  that  he  should  do  so. 

But  to  JMrs.  Orme  he  had-spoken  qnjhe  matter; 
tmd.&he  had.  *dedarecL  her  putposc  of  taking  the  * 
place  whiefi  if  would  not  now  become  him  to  fill! 

Sir  Peregrine  had  s^aVtdi-.  from  his  .chair  when  •' 
ab$  had  so  sppkeii.  What!  his  daughter!  She, 
the  purest  of  the  gure,  to  whoin  the  yery  air  pf 
a Eourt  of  law  woujd  be  a contamrnation-^-shp, 
whose,  whiteness  had  never  -been,  sullied-  by  con- 
tact with  JEhe  worlds  dast— the  .set  by  the  side 
of  that  terrible  criminal,  hand,  in -Hand  with  her, 
present -to-  all  the*  world  as  her  bosom*  friend!  . 
Tjicre  had  been  but  few  words  between  th<^n  on  - 
the 'matter,  biit  Sir  peregrine  had  felt vstrongLjv  ' 
that  that*  plight  not  be  permitted!  • -Far  better 
tB&n  .that-it  would  be  that  he  should  tiumble  his  . 
gray  hai^  and  sit  there,  to  be  gazed*  at  by  the 
crowd;  . Bjit  pn  all  dccdunts  How:  much- was  it 
|«tt)  be*  desired  that  there  should  be.  no  trial  ! 

# * 1 Sit*  down,  IkUth, 'f  he  said,  as  with’  hir  soh,. 
step  she  came  up  to  hink  • .* u 1 find  4;hat  the  as- 
sizes wjll  bb  herein  Alsten^at  the  end  Of  nhxi 
mOttth49’*  ■ * .*.  * . • . 

u soon  as  that,  father  ?”  . 

look,  lidxe:  the  judges  wUI  oomq  in 
on  the*2oth  of. March,’*  ‘ . \ . • \ 

“ Ah  me^-that  is  very,  sudden ! But,  Either, 
will  ^fc  not  be  best  for  her  that  it  should  be  over  ?* 

Mrs.  Orme  still  thought,  hod  always  thought, 
that  the  trial  itself  was  unavoidable.  Indeed 
she  had  though^  and  she  did  tl^pk,  ihat  it, af- 
forded to  Lady  Mason  tha,  only  possible  means 
of  escape.  . Her  ini nd  on  the,  subject,  \f  it  mild  • 
hare  been  analyzed,  would  probably  have  been  * 
this.  , As  to  the  property,  that  question  mart 
for  the  present  stand  in  abeyance^  It  is  quite 
right*  that  it  should*  go  to  its  detestable  owners 
— thkt  it  should  be  made  over  to  them  ,at  some 
day  not  very  distant ^ But  for  the  present,  the 
trial  for  that  old,  long-distant  crime  was  the 
subject  for  them  to  consider.  Could  it  be  wrong 
to  wish  for  an  acquittal  for  thp  sinner — an  ac-  . 
quittol  before  this  world’s  bar,  seeing  that  a true 
Verdict  had  undoubtedly  beeu  given  before  an- 
other bar?  Mrs.  Orme  trusted  that  no  jury 
would  convict  her  friend.  • Let  Lady  Mason  go 
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"*  through  that  ordeal;  apck  then,swhen  the  law 
had  declared  Jfer  inncfcent,  let  restitution  be 
made. 

• “ It  wiH  bo  Y1B7  terrible  to  all  if  sho  be  con- 
demned,” said  Sftr  Peregrine. 

“ Very  terrible !.  BUt  Mr.  Furnival— ” 

“ Edjth,  if  it  coupes  to  that,  she  will  he  con-  | 
damned. *.  Mr.  Fumival  is  a lawyer,  and  will 
not  sfty?so ; but  from  hi^  countenance,  when  he 
jpeakjf  of  h‘cr,  I\knoif  that  he  expects  it  t” 

* * “ Oh,  father,  do  not  say  so.” 

“ But  if  it  is  so—  ' My  lorn  %rti#t  is  the  pur- 
port of  these  courts  of  Jaw  if  U#b*ftot  to  discover 
the  truth  and  make  i 9 plain  to  {he  light  oftday  ?” 

• *Poor  Sir  Peregrine  His  innocence  in  this  rc- 

tpect  was’peyhaps  beautiful,  but  it  was  very  sim- 
ples* Mr.  Aram,  could  hdfoavc  been  induced 
to  speak  out-his  n jnd  plainly,  Vould  have  ex- 
pressed, probably,  a different  opipiop. 

* “But  site.  Escaped  before,”  said  Mrs.*Orme, 

who  was  clearly  at  present  on  th^kamo  side  with 
]^r.  Aram.  *•  • . 

• “Yes;  , she  did-^-by  perjury,  fedjth.  And 
now  fh’e  penalty  of  that  further  crime  awaits  her. 
There  was  an  old  poet  foho«aid  that  the 'wicked 

# man  rarely  escape  ‘at  last.  I believe  in  tny 
heart  that  be  Spoke  the  truth 

“Fathef,  that  old,  poet  knew  nothing  of.  our 
faith.  v * * 

•Sir  Peregrine  child  iforgtop  t(f  explain,  -even 
if.  he  knew  how  to  do  so,  th'at  {He  old  poet  spoke 
• of  ppnyshipeht  in  this  world,  whereas  the 'faith 
; on  which  fiis' daughter  relied  is  efficacious  for 
pardon  b^rond  the  grave.  It  would  he  much, 
av,  in  one  sense  every  thing,  if  Lady  Mason 
could  be  brought  to  repent* of  the  sin  she  had 
committed^;  but  no  such  repentance  w^uld  stay 
the*  Bitterness  of  Joseph  Mason  or  of  Samuel 
. Dock  wrath.  If  the  property  were  at  once  re-  * 
stored,  then  repentance  might  commence*.  If 
the  property  wOre  at  Once  restored,  then.thb  trial 
might  be  stayed.  It  might  be  possible  that  Mr. 
Round  might  so  act.'  He  felt  all  thigr  but  he 
could  not  argue  on  it.  “ I think,  my  dear,”  he 
said,  “ that  I had  better  seo  Mr.  Round.”# 

44  But  you'  will  not  fellahim  ?”  said  Mrs.  Ortne, 
sharply. 

“No ; I am  not  authorized  to  do  that.” 

“But  he  will  entice  it  from* you  1 He  b a 
lawyer*  and  he  will  wind  any  thing  out  from  a 
plain,  chivalrous  naan  of  truth  and  honor.*” 

“My  dfear,  Mr.  Round  I believe  is  a good 
man  ^ . 

“ But  if  he  asks  you  the  question,  what  will 
you  say?” 

44 1 will  tell  him  to  ask  me  no  such  question.” 

“Oh,  father,  be  careful.  For  her  sake  be 
careful.  How  is  it  that  you  know  the  truth* — or 
that  I know  it  ? She  told  it  here  because  in  that 
way  only  could  she  save  you  from  that  marriage. 
Father,  she  has  sacrificed  herself  for— for  us.” 

Sir  Peregrine,  when  this  was  said  to  him,  got 
up  from  his  ehair  and  walked  away  to  the  win- 
dow, He  was  not  angry  with  her  that  she  so 
spoke  to  him.  Nay ; he  acknowledged  inward* 
ly  the  truth  of  her  words,  and  loVfed  her  for  her 


constancy.’  But,  nevertheless,  they  were  very 
bitter.  How  had  it  come  to  pass  that  he  was 
thus#  indebted  to1  so  deep  a criminal  ? What 
hod  he  done  for  her*but.good? 

. “|Do  hot  go.  from  me,V  she  said,  following 
him.  “ Do  not  think  me  unkind.” 

“No,  no,  no,”  he  answered,  striving  almost* 
ineffectually  to  repress  a sob.  “You  are  not 
unkiqd.” 

FoV  two  days  after  that  not  a word  was  spoken 
between  them  on  the  subject,  and  then  he  did  go 
to  Mr.  Round.  Not  a ^orfloji  the  subject  was 
spoken,  between  Sir  Peregrine  and  Mils.  Orme; 
but  she  was  twice  at  Orley  Farm  during  the 
time,  %nd  tojd  Lady  Mason  of^'the  steps  which 
her  fatket-in-law  was  taking.  “ He  won’t  be- 
tray me ! ” Lady  Mason  bad  said.'  Mrs.  Ormc* 
had  answered  this  with  what  best  assurance  she 
should  give ; but  in  her  heart  of  hChrts  she  feared 
that  Sir  Peregrine  would  betray  the  secret.' 

It  wfes  not  a pleasant  journey  for  Sir  Rerc- 
grine.  • Indeed  it  may  be  aaid  that  90  journeys 
I could  any  longer  be  pleasant  for  him.  He  was' 
old  and  worn  apd  feeble ; . very  much  older  and 
much  morS  worn  than  he  had  ^een  at  the*period 
spoken  of  in  the  commencement  of  this  story, 
though  but  a few  months  hod  passed  over  his  head 
since  that  time.  For  him  nftw  it  would-have  been 
preferable  to  remain  imthe  arm-c  hair  by  the  fire- 
side in  his  own  library,  receiving  such  comfort  in 
his  old  age  as  might  come  to  him  from  the  affec- 
tion of  his  daughter-in-law  and  grandson.  , But 
he  thought  that  it  behooved  jiim  to  do  this  work ; 
and  therefore,  old  and  feeble  as  he  was,  he  set 
himself  to  hi#  task.  He  reached  the  station  in 
London;  had  him&lf  driven  to  Bedford  R<pv  iu  * 
a cab,  and  soon  found  himself  in  the  presence 
oftMr.  Round;  % 

There  was  much  ceremonial  talk  between 
them. before  Sir  Peregrine  could  bring  himself 
to  declare  the  purport  which  had  brought  him 
there.  -Mr.  Round  of  course  protested  that  he 
was  very  sorry  for  all  this  affair.  The  case  was 
not  in  his  hands  personally.  Ho  had  hoped 
many  years  since  that  the  matter  was  closed. 
His  client,  Mr.  Mason  of  Grobv.  Pafk,  had  in-, 
sisted  that  it  ahould  be  reopened ; and  now  be,. 
Mr.  Hound,  ideally  hardly  knew  what  to  say 
about  it 

44  But  Mr.  Round,  do  yon  think  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  the  trial  should  even  • now  be  ' 
abandoned?”  asked  Sir  Peregrine,  very  care- 
fully. 

“ Well,  I fear  it  is.  Mason  thinks  that  the 
property  is  his,  and  is  determined,  to  make  an- 
other struggle  for  it.  I am  imputing  nothing 
wrong  to  the  lady.  I really  am  not  ip  a posi- 
tion to  have  any  opinion  of  ray  ownV'  • 

“ No,  no,  no ; I understand.  Of  course  your 
firm  is  bound  to  do  the  best  it  can  for  its  client. 
Bnt,  Mr.  Round — I know  I am  quite  safe  witlt 
you.” 

“Well;  safe  in  one  way  I hope  you  are. 
But,  £>ir  Peregrine,  you  must  of  course  remem- 
ber that  I am  the  attorney  for  the  other  side — 
for  the  side  to  which  Ypp  arc  opposed.” 
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“But  still — all  that  you -can  want  is  your 
client's  interest." 

“Of  course  we  desire  to  serve  his  interest.” 

“And  with  that  view,  Mr.  Round,  is  it  not 
possible  that  wc  might  come  to  some  compro- 
mise?" 

44  What — by  giving  up  part  of  the  property  ?" 

44  By  giving  up  all  the  property/'  said  Sir 
Peregrine,  with  considerable  emphasis. 

“Whew — w — w!"  Mr.  Round  at  the  mo- 
ment made  no  other  answer  than  this,  which 
terminated  in  a low  whistle. 

44 Better  that  at  once  than  that  she  should  die 
broken-hearted,”  said  Sir  Peregrine. 

There  was  then  silence  between  them  for  a 
minute  or  two,  after  which  Mr.  Round,  turning 
himself  round  in  his  chair  so  as  to  face  his  visit-  j 
or  more  fully,  spoke  as  follows:  “I >told  you 
just  now,  Sir  Peregrine,  that  I was  Mr.  Mason's 
attorney  ; and  I must  now  tell  you,  that,  as  re- 
gards this  interview  between  you  and  me,  I will 
not  hold  myself  as  being  in  that  position.  What 
you  have  said  shall  be  as  though  it  had  not  been 
said ; and  as  I am  not  myself  taking  any  part 
in  the  proceedings,  this  may  with  absolute  strict- 
ness be  the  case.  But — " 

44  If  I have  said  any  thing  that  I ought  not  to 
have  said — " began  Sir  Peregrine. 

44  Allow  me  for  one  moment,"  continued  Mr. 
Round.  44  The  fault  is  mine,  if  there  be  a fault, 
as  I should  have  explained  to  you  that  the  mat- 
ter could  hardly  be  discussed  with  propriety,  be- 
tween us." 

44  Mr.  Round,  I offer  you  my  apology  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart.” 

44  No,  Sir  Peregrine.  You  shall  offer  me  no 
apology,  nor  will  I accept  any.  I know  no 
words  strong  enough  to  convey  to  you  my  es- 
teem and  respect  for  your  character." 

“Sir!" 

44  But  I will  ask  you  tor  listen  to  me  for  a mo- 
ment. If  any  compromise  be  contemplated,  it 
should  be  arranged  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Fur- 
nival  and  of  Mr.  Chaffanbrass,  and  the  terms 
should  be  settled  between  Mr.  Aram  and  my 
son.  But  I can  not  myself  say  that  I see  any 
possibility  of  such  a result.  It  is  not,  however, 
for  me  to  advise.  If  on  that  matter  you  wish 
for  advice,  I think  that  you  had  better  see  Mr. 
Furnival.” 

44 Ah!”  said  Sir  Peregrine,  telling  more  and 
more  of  the  story  by  every  utterance  he  made. 

“And  now  it  only  remains  for  me  to  assure 
you  once  more  that  the  words  which  have  been 
spoken  in  this  room  shall  be  as  though  they  had 
not  been  spoken."  And  then  Mr.  Round  made 
it  very  clear  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
said  between  them  on  the  subject  of  Lady  Ma- 
son. Sir  Peregrine  repeated  his  apology,  col- 
lected his  hat  and  gloves,  and  with  slow  step 
made  his  way  down  to  his  cab,  while  Mr.  Round 
absolutely  waited  upon  him  till  he  saw  him  seat- 
ed within  the  vehicle. 

44 So  Mat  is  right  after  all!”  said  the  old  at- 
torney to  himself  as  he  stood  alone  with  his 
back  to  his  own  Ere,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his 


trowsers-pockets.t  44  So  Mat  is  frjghttfW  all  !’* 
The  meaning  of  this  exclamation  will  be  plain 
to  my  readers.  Mat.  had  declared  to  his  fafher 
his  conviction  that  Lady  Mason  had  forged  the  , 
codicil  in  question,  and  the  father  was  now  also 
convinced  that  she  had  done  so.  •“  Unfortunate 
woman!”  he  said;  “poor,  wretched  woman!". 
And  then  he  began  .to  calculate  what  might  yet 
be  her  chances  of  escape.  On  the  whole  he 
thought  that  she  would  escape.  44  Twenty  yeare 
of  possession,"  he  said  to  himself ; 44  and  so  ex- 
cellent a character  l " But,  nevertheless,  he  re- 
pealed to  himself  over  and  over  again  that  she  * 
was  a wretched,  miserable  woman. 

We  may  say  that  all  th*  persons  most  con-' 
cerned  were  convinced,  or  nearly  convinced,  of 
Lady  Mason’s  guilt.  Among  her  own  friends 
Mr.  Furnival  had  no  doubt  of  it,  and  Mr.  Chaff- 
anbrass and  Mr*  Aram  but  very  little;  whereas 
Sir  Peregrine  and  Mrs.  Orme  of  course  had  none. 
On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Dock- 
wrath  were  both  fully  sure  of  the  truth,  and  the 
two  Rounds,  father  and  eon,  were  quite  of  the 
§ame  mind.  And  yet,  ekeept  with  Dockwrath 
and  Sir  Peregrine,  the  most  honest  and  the  most 
dishonest  of  the  lot,  the.  opinion  was  that  she. 
would  escape.  These  were  five  lawyers  con- 
cerned, n'ot  one  of  whom  gave  to  the  course  of  < 
justice  credit  that  it  would  ascertain  the  truthf 
and  not  one  of  whom  wished  that  the  truth  should 
be  ascertained.  Surely  had  they  been  honest-r 
minded  in  their  profession  they  would  have  all 
so  wished — have  so  wished,  or  else  have  abstain- 
ed from  all  professional  intercourse  in  the  mat- 
ter. I can  not  understand  how  any  gentleman 
can  b»  willing  to  use  his  intellect  for  the  propa- 
gation of  untruth,  and  to  be  paid  for  so  using  it. 

As  to  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  and  Mr.  Solomon  Aram 
— to  them  the  escape  of  a criminal  under  their 
auspices  would  of  course  be  a matter  of  triumph. 

To  such  work  ^or  many  years  had  they  applied 
their  sharp  intellects  and  legal  knowledge.  But 
of  Mr.  Furnival — what  shall  we  say  of  him  ? 

Sir  Peregrine  went  home  very  sad  at  heart, 
and  crept  silently  back  into  his  own  library.  In 
the  evening,  when  he  was  alone  with  Mrs.  Orme, 
he  spoke  one  word  to  her.  44  Edith,"  he  said, 

44  J have  seen  Mr.  Round.  We  can  do  nothing 
for  her  there. " . 

44 1 feared  not,"  said  sht 

44  No ; we  can  do  nothing  for  her  there.” 

After  that  Sir  Peregrine  took  no  step  in  the 
matter.  What  step  could  he  take  ? But  he  sat 
over  his  fire  in  his  library,  day  after  day,  think- 
ing over  it  all,  and  waiting  till  those  terrible  as- 
sizes should  have  come. 


CONCERNING  LAUGHTER. 

LAUGHTER,  sleep,  and  hope  are  the  three 
bounties  with  which  kind  mother  Nature 
compensates  us  for  the  troubles  of  a life  which 
few,  perhaps,  would  accept  if  they  were  asked  be- 
forehand. Sancho  blessed  the  man  who  invent- 
ed sleep,  wherein  the  Hindoos  are  with  him, 
who  say 44  it  is  better  to  sit  than  to  stand;  better 
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to  lie  doJIn  tljftn  to  *«ft ; better  to  sleep  than  to, 
wftke';”  bftt-they  go  one  step  beyond  the  Illustri- 
ous Governor  of  Barrat aria,  and  add  “ better  to 

\ /die  than  to*  live.”  The  ancients  seem  to  have 
set  Hope  before  sleep;  and  left  her  arf  thfe  one 
blessing  in  Pandora’s  box.  “ Spiro— spero-”  say 

• the  Italians  yeti  The  ancients,  indeed,  seem  to 
^have  hadlauf  a poor  notion  of  that  blessing  which 
’tl\e  gooA  Sancho  enjoyed  so  thoroughly,  in  com- 
mon with  other  men  of  a- good  conscience  and  a 
healthy  digestion.  Zeno  called  sleep  the  image 
of  death ; and.  death  to  too1  many  of  the  old 

* philosophers  mfeant  annihilation. 

Anitnals  sleep — dogs  even  dreatii;  and  vfho 
9 shall  say  thEtlho  cat  prowling  for  mice,  or  the 
y^uug  Mon9  “peeking  their  prey  of  God,V  are 
hot  animated  by  Hope?  But  man  alone  laughs. 
There  is/ to  be  Sure,  a u horse-laugh/’  but  it  is 
the  eitplosipn,  not  of  the  hors^  but  of  the  host- 
ler ? * rfnd  that  curious  Australian  bird,  called 
the  “ laughing  jackass/’  is  not  a jackass,  and — 
brays/  Man  is  a laughing  animal,  and  laugh- 
ter should  be  reckoned  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues.  Plato’s  featherless  biped — proud,  erect; 
reasoning,  talking — has  perhaps  but  two  great 
capacities  to  distinguish  him  from  the. plucked 
rooSter  which  put  Plato’s  definition  to  blush1, 
he  laughs  and  he  commits  suicide.  !A  cynical 
^renchmaft  remarks,  on  this  head,  that  animals 
were  not  made  capable  of  laughter,  because  they 
were  created  before  man,  and  had  therefore  no- 
thing to  laugh  *at ! . ' 

1 should  perhaps  add  another  distinctive  feat- 
ure of  humanity— rwe  alone  are  subject  to  nose- 
bleed. for  tears,  we  hpve  them  in  common 
wkH  the  elephant  and  the  crocodile ; and  Father 
Homer  even  lets  the  horses  of  Achilles  shed  tears 
at  thd  death  of  Patroclus.  The  great  moose,  the 
camel,  the  seal,  and  even  the  common  deer  are 
capable  of  tears ; and  tvhen  we  see  how  horses  and 
dogs  -are  ill- treated,  one  wishes  tjjat  these  “ dear 
companions”  could  revenge  themselves  as  easily 
as  our  womankind,  with  44  a good  cry.” 

It  is  an  old  proverb  that  laughter  is  akin  to 
tears ; and,  according  to  Doctor  Lemprifcre,  the 
one  seems  to  have  grown  very  naturally  out  of 
the  other : When  Momus  was  born  he  filled  all 
Olympus  with  his  lusty  cries;  all* the  goddesses 
hastened  to  appease  the  terrible  child ; and  Jupi- 
ter,- who  could  not  Wok  without  inextinguisha- 
ble laughter  at  his  last  creature — Man — at  once 
dedicated  to  him  the* weeping  clown. 

Almost  every  philosopher  has  felt  it  his  duty 
to  attempt  a definition  of  44  Man.”  Franklin 
calls  us  tool-triakihg  animals ; Boswell,  who  was 
a gourmand'  said,  44  Man  is  a cooking  animal” — 
and,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  so  far  wrong  to  call 
most  cooks  animals.  A Frenchman  wrote: 

* 44  Vhomme  est  tm  animal  qui  crache — [Man  is  an 
animal  that  spits],”  a definition  which*  applies 
perhaps  more  especially  to  our  44  Southern  breth- 
ren.” But  for  a good  solid  definition,  which 
will  withstand  all  criticism,  I here  oiler,  44  Man 
'W  a laughing  animal.”  It  may  be  urged  that 
monkeys  grin — but  a grin  is  not  a laugh ; and 
if  it  were,  let  us  not  forget  that  Linnasus  count- 
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ed  man  and  the  long-armed. ape  (homo  Ear)  Us 
one  , Species ; While  ^Dr.  Darwin  warns  us  n6t 
rashly  to  cast  off  our  cousin  Jacko.  Rousseau  - 
saw  in  the  -West  African  Pongo  the  original  of 
man ; and  though  he  continued  in  his  sober  mo- 
ments to  walk  upon  his  44  hind  legs,”* urgfcd  -the 
advantages  of  quadrupedal  locomotion  so  elo-  . 
quently,  that  Voltaire  writes  him  he  was  44  often 
moved  by  the  reading  to  run  about  on  all  fours 
at  Femey.”  The  Pavian  physician,  Moscati, 
ascribed  to  our  upright  carriage  many  of  the  dis- 
eases to  which  mankind  is  subject,  particularly 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  hypochondria,  consump- 
tion, swelled  feet,  livCf  complaint,  and  rupture 
the  liappy  exemption  of  animals  from  which  he 
ascribes  to  their  horizontal  posture.  It  may  bd 
added  that,  like  most  physicians,  he  did  not  take 
his  own  prescriptions.  , It  is  undeniable  that  the 
surest  footing  is  upon  all  fours,  as  you  may  sec 
in  a rickety  table  or  a three-legged  stool ; but  the 
fine  art  of  walking  upon  the  hind  legs,  which 
monkeys  so  unsuccessfully  practice,  has  yet— by 
long  use,  Mr.  Darwin  would  say — become  sec- 
ond nature  with  us-;  and  a close  observer  may 
find  many  points  wherein  our  grinniqg* cousin 
comes  nearer  to  us  than  in  this— as,  for  instance, 
in  South  America  monkeys  are  trapped  by  peo- 
ple who  expose  in  their  haunts  vessels  filled  with 
intoxicating  liquor,  which  Jacko  drinking  falls 
victitn  to  his  imprudence,  as  happens  sometimes 
to  young  gentlemen  from  the  country  making 
their  first  visit  to  the  . city.  For  the  rest : 

44  Simia  homo  sine  cauda f pedihus  posticis  aw-  * 
bulans,  grega'rius,  omhivorus,  in  quiet  us,  mehdax , 
fur  ax,  salax , pugnax,  ajrtium  variorum  capax , 
anima/ium  reliquorurfi  •hostis,  sui  ipsius  inimicus 
teterimus .” 

Laughter  is  a pleasing  convulsive  motion  of 
the  organs  * of  breathing,  a-  convulsion  of  the 
facial  and  abdominal  muscles,  and  an  expression 
of  joy  and  comfort,  as  tears  are  the  expression 
of  grief  and  pain.  Extremes  meet ; and  as  im-  f 
moderate  laughter  forces  a flow  of  tears^  so  great 
grief  often  finds  its  expression  in  that  unnatural 
laughter  which  we  call  hysterical.  # Novalis  calls 
laughter  venous  and  tears  arterial.  How  near 
akin  laughter  is  to  tears  was  shown  when  Ru- 
bens, with  a single  stroke  of  his  brush,  turned  a 
laughing  child  in  a painting  to  one  crying ; and 
our  mothers,  without  being-  great  painters,  have 
often  brought  us,  in  like  manner,  from  joy  to 
grief  by  a single  stroke. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  children  cry  before 
they  laugh.  Aristotle  maintains  that  they  do 
not  laugh  before  their  fortieth  day;  and  St. 

Cyprian  asserts  that  they  weep  for  the  rite  of 
baptism.  The  ancients  held  the  laughter  of 
young  children  to  be  a good  omen ; and  it  is 
related  that  Zoroaster  laughed  on  the  day  of 
his  birth,  which  is  probably  as  true  as  that  other 
story  that  the  violent  beating  of  his  brain  threw 
the  nurse's  hand  from  his  head.  Gargantua, 
that  he  might  not  vex  the  philosophers  who 
held  with  Aristotle,  put  off  laughing  till  after 
his  fortieth  day;  but,  in  revenge,  cried  jout 
constantly,  “Au  6otre— [Give' me  to  drink]!” 
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The  Rabbins  maintained  that  the  smiling  infant 
was  possessed  of  Lilis,  that  famous  she -devil* 
who  led  poor  Adam  such  a life;  we  Christians 
have  a fond  faith  that  the  whisper  of  angels  causes 
the  nnconscious  smile;  but  doctors,  who  are 
matter-of-fact  beings,  pretend  that  it  is  the  effect 
of  wind. 

If  animals  can  not  laugh,  neither  do  they 
keep  the  world  awake  with  their  cries.  They 
have  other  expressions  for  the  joy  they  feel: 
dogs  wag  their  tails,  the  cat  purs,  and  birds — 
the  most  joyous  of  creatures — twitter ; old  hens 
even  sing.  It  is  as  true  of  laughter  what  the 
ancients  said  of  tears,  “ Lacrima  nil  citius  cres- 
cit — [Nothing  comes  quicker  than  tears];*' 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  women,  who  are 
like  a spring  day,  all  rain  and  sunshine.  It  is 
odd  that  the  physical  causes  of  both  are  yet  un- 
known ; as  also  of  that  perhaps  more  mysterious 
phenomenon — the  blush,  concerning  which  a 
cynical  Frenchman  asked  the  puzzling  question 
whether  young  ladies  also  blush  in  the  dark  ? a 
question  which  I do  not  propose  to  answer. 

Aristotle  and  Pliny  held  that  laughter  was  an 
affection  of  the  skin,  and  French  physiologists 
assigned  it  to  the  spleen — as,  indeed,  the  French 
yet  say,  S'epanouir  la  rate,  desopiler  la  rate , as 
equivalents  for  to  make  merry.  The  English, 
on  the  other  hand,  speak  of  laughing  heartily ; 
and  the  Spaniards  have  a phrase,  for  forced 
mirth — “To  laugh  from  the  teeth  outward,” 
which  is  not  so  far  amiss,  when  we  remember 
that  there  are  not  only  mnscuti  riaorii , but  dentes 
risorii . When  we  sigh  we  draw  air  into  our 
lungs,  but  laughter  violently  expels  the  air. 
Laughter  draws  backward  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  draws  up  the  upper  lip— especially  *n 
young  women  who  have  pretty  teeth — wrinkles 
the  cheeks,  smooths  the  brow,  causes  the  eyes  to 
sparkle,  and  draws  down  the  corners  of  the  eye- 
brows, while  the  cheeks  swell  so  that,  in  those 
fat  persons  who  are  given  to  laughter,  one  scarce 
sees  the  eyes.  At  the  same  time  the  veins  of 
the  neck  swell,  and  the  blood  rushes  with  pleas- 
ant violence  to  the  . head,  the  heart,  and  the 
lungs.  These  are  the  phenomena  of  laughter, 
which,  if  unduly  increased,  are  capable  of  en- 
dangering life.  It  is  curious  that  we  read  only 
among  the  ancients  and  the  French  of  people 
laughing  themselves  to  death.  We  Americans 
-have  either  more  jokes,  or  a poorer  appreciation 
of  wit.  Zeuxis  is  said  to  have  died  of  laughing 
at  a painting  of  an  old  woman,  his  own  handi- 
work. Philemon  expired  of  a donkey  who  so 
contentedly  ate  the  philosopher's  figs  that,  with 
his  last  articulate  breath,  he  sent  out  a glass  of 
wine  to  the  beast,  who  drank  it  with  equal  en- 
joyment, and  thus  proved  himself,  it  seems  to 
me,  not  such  a donkey  after  all.  Pomponius 
Mela  has  a story  of  a blessed  island  in  which 
were  two  springs,  at  ope  of  which  mortals  could 
imbibe  till  they  laughed  themselves  to  death, 
when  a swallow  of  the  other  restored  them  to 
life  again. 

To  judge  from  the  title  of  a book  I once  met 
in  a French  catalogue,  many  great  men  must 


have  died  of  laughing ; it  was  a list  of  famous 
men  who  have  expired  of  laughter,  by  one  R. 
Texter,  whose  name  is  less  famous  than  doubt- 
less it  deserves  to  be.  I have  never  met  with 
the  book,  but  without  it  the  catalogue  of  dis- 
sertations de'risu  is  sufficiently  great.  For  the 
inquiring  reader's  benefit  I may  say  that  the  best 
I know  on  the  subject  is  by  a French  physician, 
Roy,  entitled  u Traits  m edico-p h i losoph ique  sur 
le  Are,”  Paris,  1810,  in  950  pages  octavo;  and 
the  worst  and  least  interesting  “ Honifacii  His - 
toria  Ludicra ,”  printed  at  Basle,  in  1756. 

In  an  essay  in  the  Guardian  laughing  is  de- 
fined to  be  “an  agreeable  kind  of  convulsion,  a 
symptom  of  inward  satisfaction ;”  and  those  who 
practice  it  are  divided  into  dimplers,  smilers, 
laughers,  grinners,  horse-laughers,  and  sneerere. 
This  is  to  lay  down  a science  of  laughing,  for 
which  there  might  be  need,  if  General  M‘Clellan 
or  General  Beauregard  should  take  up  the  idea 
of  old  Bulow,  who  proposed  to  form  troops,  in 
face  of  the  enemy,  in  line  of  battle,  and  order 
them  to  advance  with  their  arms  at  a shoulder 
and  salute  the  foe  with  ringing  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter. “ Be  sure,” said  Bulow,  “ that  your  oppo- 
nents, surprised  and  dismayed  at  this  astonish- 
ing salute,  would  turn  about  and  run  off.”  This 
plan,  perhaps,  would  not  do  so  well  while  the 
present  long-range  artillery  is  used ; but  as  no- 
thing is  too  absurd  to  succeed  once,  it  is  related 
as  matter  of  fact  that  the  Mamelukes  once  turned 
tail  from  an  assault  upon  the  French  in  Egypt, 
on  hearing  the  roar  of  laughter  with  which  Na- 
poleon's veterans  greeted  the  command — “ Un 
quarre , les  ants  et  Its  savans  au  milieu — Form  in 
square,  asses  and  men  of  science  in  the  centre.” 

Since.  Adam,  who  invented  laughter— doubt- 
less when  he  awoke  and  saw  Eve  by  his  side — 
no  two  men  have  laughed  alike.  The  laugh  is 
as  distinct  as  the  voice;  perhaps  more  so,  for 
the  laugh  of  a full-bearded  man  is  very  different 
from  that  which  he  laughs  when  he  has  been 
clean  shaven  by  a barber.  Women  laugh  dif- 
ferently from  men,  children  from  women,  and 
some  writers  even  profess  to  detect  national  pe- 
culiarities in  the  laugh;  as  for  instance,  say 
they,  the  Frenchman  laughs  with  his  teeth,  like 
the  apes.  The  Abbg  Damasceni  thought  he 
had  discovered,  in  the  various  enunciations  of 
laughter,  a sure  guide  to  the  temperaments  of 
the  laughers.  Thus  he  said  Ha  ha  ha  belonged 
to  a choleric  man,  He  he  he  to  the  phlegmatic, 
Hi  hi  hi  to  the  melancholic,  and  Ho  ho  ho  to 
the  sanguine.  It  is  true  that  men  laugh  corn* 
monly  in  A and  0,  and  women  in  E and  I ; and 
it  is  singular  that  with  all  people,  even  the  cock- 
neys, the  aspirate,  //,  precedes  the  vowel. 

The  old  theologians  held  laughter  to  be  one 
of  the  consequences  of  the  first  sin,  and  believed 
that  Adam  did  not  laugh  till  he  was  driven  out 
of  Faradise.  They  avoided  laughter  as  unholy ; 
but  they  forgot  that  it  is  written  “ the  Lord  Sa- 
baoth  laugheth  them  to  scorn.”  The  old  liter- 
alists  held  to  the  words,  “Woe  unto  you  who 
j laugh and  the  second  council  of  Carthage  for- 
I bade,  with  an  anathema,  alL  “ verba  joculatoria 
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risum  vioventia .”  Pope  Innocent  III.  wrote, 
“New-born  children  cry,  the  boys  in  A , and  the 
girls  in  E , mourning  together  over  the  sins  of 
Adam  and  Eve."  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Dominicans  of  Lather’s  time  declared  that  they 
could  hear  the  poor  souls  in  purgatory  laugh 
every  time  a coin  rang  in  their  begging  dish. 
If  we  may  believe  Pliny  and  iElian,  there  were 
even  men  among  the  ancients  who  abjured  laugh- 
ter, as  Phocion,  Anaxagoras,  Heraclitus,  and 
Cato.  Lucilius  Crassus  was  called  the  never- 
laughing,  because  he  laughed  but  once  in  his 
life,  and  then  at  a very  silly  conceit  of  his  own  : 
he  saw  a donkey  eating  thistles,  and  saying 
44  Rough  lips,  a rough  salad,”  guffawed  at  this 
flimsy  conceit.  But  father  Homer  calls  Yenus 
the  laughter-loving  and  Pluto  the  never-laugh- 
ing, and  perhaps  the  loveliest  passage  in  the 
Iliad  is  that  where  Hector  and  Andromache 
laugh  at  their  boy  hiding  his  face  in  fear  of  his 
father's  nodding  plumes.  The  old  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  laughers.  The  Greeks  called  the 
roar  of  angry  waves  the  laughter  of  Neptune ; 
Catullus  says  of  the  flowers,  4<  domus  jveundo 
risit  adore;"  and  Virgil  speaks  of  Jove,  44  risit 
pater  optimum .” 

Great  men  have  often  fancied  it  a part  of 
greatness  to  refrain  from  hilarity.  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain  is  said  to  have  laughed  outright  but 
once  in  his  life,  when  his  bride,  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, wept  at  hearing  that  the  Queens  of  Spain 
had  no  feet.  She  took  with  German  literalness 
an  old  piece  of  overwrought  Spanish  courtesy. 
As  she  was  journeying  toward  Spain  some  Ger- 
man nuns  met  her,  and  desired  to  present  some 
stockings  of  their  own  knitting.  The  worthy 
princess  was  about  to  accept  the  gift  when  a 
Spanish  grandee  of  her  suite  interfered,  with  the 
remark  that  it  would  be  against  etiquette,  as  the 
Queens  of  Spain  were  not  supposed  to  have  any 
use  for  stockings ! tvhereat  the  princess  began  to 
weep — understanding,  poor  lady,  that  on  her  ar- 
rival in  Madrid  her  feet  would  be  cut  off.  Lord 
Chesterfield  said,  “Nobody  has  seen  me  laugh 
since  I have  come  to  use  my  reason and  Con- 
greve makes  his  Lord  Froth,  in  the  Double 
Dealer,  say,  “When  I laugh  I always  laugh 
alone.” 

Nevertheless,  the  singer  Robert  gave  lessons 
in  laughter  in  Paris  and  London  in  1805,  and 
with  considerable  success — so  far  as  filling  his 
own  purse  went.  He  held  that  men  and  women 
could  not  laugh  “decently  and  systematically” 
without  proper  training ; and  said  that  a person 
who  could  laugh  in  but  one  tone  seemed  to  him 
like  one  who  could  say  only  oui  and  non ; but 
that  a trained  laugher  could  express  many  things 
without  words,  and  would  often  thus  be  spared 
the  utterance  of  unpleasant  words. 

Young  people  and  fools  laugh  easily,  says  an 
old  proverb,  which  has  often  proved  itself  true ; 
and  with  such,  a great  incentive  to  merriment  is, 
that  it  is  forbidden.  Some  young  French  naval 
officers  once  accompanied  their  captain  to  an 
audience  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  When  they 
came  to  kiss  the  sacred  Pontifical  too  they  could 


not  keep  in  their  mirth.  The  captain  looked 
on  with  rage  and  embarrassment,  but  the  good 
Benedict  said,  44  Never  mind  them  ; I am,  to  be 
sure,  Pope,  but  I have  not  the  power  to  keep 
Frenchmen  from  laughing.”  The  Tyrinthians 
consulted  an  oracle  for  a cure  for  the  incessant 
laughter  which  afflicted  them.  44  Throw  an  ox 
into  the  sea,  in  honor  of  Neptune,  without  laugh- 
ing,” was  the  reply;  but  they  found  obedience 
impossible,  for  as  they  were  leading  the  animal 
along  a boy  joined  the  procession,  and  when  the 
grave  elders  drove  him  away,  cried  out,  44  Do 
you  fear  that  I want  to  eat  your  ox?”  Whereat 
the  assembly  roared — and  returned  home. 

However  would-be-great  men  pretend  to  scorn 
laughter,  it  remains  true  that  a good  laugher  is 
ever  an  honest  fellow;  and  that  laughter  is  good 
for  the  health  wc  have  an  old  proverb  to  prove : 
Laugh  and  grow  fat.  Think  of  honest  Jack  Fal- 
staff,  of  Sancho  Panza,  of  Dr.  Slop — all  fat,  all 
dearly  beloved.  “When  a man  smiles,  and 
much  more  when  he  laughs,  it  adds  something 
to  his  fragment  of  life,”  says  Sterne — who  wished 
laughter  enumerated  in  the  materia  medica,  as 
an  eminent  English  physician  used  to  prescribe 
to  his  patients  suffering  from  melancholy  “8—4 
pp.  Peregrine  Pickle;”  and  the  great  Syden- 
ham maintained  that  the  arrival  of  a clown  in  a 
village  was  as  wholesome  as  that  of  twenty  donk- 
eys laden  with  drugs.  Tissot,  the  famous  French 
physician,  cured  consumptions  and  liver  com- 
plaints by  causing  his  patients  to  laugh ; Eras- 
mus, through  immoderate  laughter  at  the  rude 
Latin  of  Hutten’s  “Letters  of  Obscure  Men,” 
broke  an  internal  abscess  which  had  long  plagued 
him ; and  one  of  the  Abdcrites  was  so  grateful  for 
hii  health,  restored  by  laughter  at  the  whimsevs 
of  a donkey,  that  he  took  the  name  Onogelastes, 
and  called  his  son  Onobolus,  and  his  grandson 
Onomemnon.  Honest  laughter  is  a curative  of 
the  same  kind  as  coughing,  sneezing,  and  per- 
haps vomiting — only  pleasanter  than  any  of 
these;  and  a cheerful  frame  of  mind  has  kept 
many  a traveler  in  sound  health  when  his  com- 
panions were  dying  around  him.  Stedman,  the 
explorer  of  Surinam,  says  that  he  escaped  all 
the  diseases  of  that  deadly  climate  by  bathing, 
singing,  laughing,  apd,  44  God  forgive  me,’*  he 
adds,  “cu  sing,”  which  last  I by  no  means  rec- 
ommend. 


FAILING  LOVE. 

“TTOUR  face  has  lost  something,  Helen. 
X What  is  it?” 

There  was  a look  of  concern  in  the  speaker's 
inquiring  eyes. 

4 4 Ten  years  have  passed,  dear  friend!”  an- 
swered the  lady. 

“Ten  years  of  sunshine — fruitful  years — 
Helen,  should  give  the  heart  an  abundant  store 
of  corn  and  wine.  Your  hives  are  full  of  honey.” 
The  shade  fell  deeper  on  Helen’s  face. 

44 1 am  pained  at  this,”  said  the  friend. 
44  Your  letters  have  not  betrayed  the  existence 
of  a secret  trouble.” 
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“ I was  guarded.” 

“Guarded!” 

“You  know,”  answered  Helen,  rallying  her- 
self, and  affecting  a lighter  state  of  mind,  44  that 
every  house  has  its  skeleton.” 

“Real  or  imaginary.  Most  of  these  skele- 
tons are  but  shadows.” 

“ Mine  is  real.” 

The  two  friends,  met  now  for  the  first  time  in 
ten  years,  looked  at  each  other  in  a strange  way. 
The  lightness  of  tone  had  died  out  in  the  sen- 
tence— “ Mine  is  real.” 

“The  best  of  husbands,  good  children,  and  a 
home  like  this ! Where  stands  the  skeleton  ? 
I can  see  no  place  for  so  unseemly  an  intruder.” 

“And  yet,  Margaret,  the  intruder  is  here, 
grinning  at  me  all  the  while,  and  growing  more 
and  more  ghastly.” 

“ Dear  friend,  how  yon  afflict  me!” 

Helen  Ashby’s  face  had  become  pale  in  this 
reference  to  a hidden  sorrow  which  had  never 
found  voice  before.  , 

• 44 It  almost  kills  me  to  say  it,  Margaret; 
but — ” Mrs.  Ashby  checked  the  sentence  -ere 
it  found  utterance. 

44  But  what  ? Trhst  me,  Helen.  God  gives 
wisdom  to  love.  Through  my  lovte  He  may  send 
healing  to  your  soul*  Let  me  look  down  into 
this  haunted  heart-chamber;  let  me  see  the  ugly 
skeleton ! ” 

44 1 am  not  loved  as  I once  was,  Margaret !” 
There  was  a cold  shiver  in  Mrs.  Ashby’s  voice. 

44  Not  loved,  Helen !”  • 

44  Not  loved  by  my  husband.”  'fears  fell  si- 
lently over  Mrs.  Ashby’s  face.  . • • 

44  You  are  under  a dark  delusion.” 

44  No.  Love  has  been  steadily  failing -for 
jrears — slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  but  surely. 
I shudder  at  the  contrast,  when  I measure  its 
height  and  depth,  its  length  and  breadth  to-day, 
and  then  think  how  immeasurable  it  seemed  ten 
years  ago !” 

“ I am  pained  beyond  expression,  dear  friend ! 
Surely  you  are  in  a dream ! My  brief  observa- 
tion of  your  husband  since  I came  reveals  no- 
thing like  coldness  or  alienation.  He  is  kind, 
gentle,  and  tranquil.  As  I watched  his  counte- 
nance hist  night,  while  he  talked,  and  dwelt  on 
the  sentiments  that  fell  from  his  lips,  I could 
not  help  saying,  4 He  is  fast  growing  to  the  stat- 
ure of  a man — that  is,  of  an  angel  P This  could 
not  be  if  he  were  getting  cold  toward  the  wife  of 
his  bosom.” 

“Oh,  ho  is  good,  and  true,  and  excellent!” 
answered  Mrs.  Ashby.  44  A purer,  better  man 
does  not  live.  I reverence,  I idolize  him ! He 
stands  in  my  sight  the  embodiment  of  human 
perfection!  But  all  the  while  I am  conscious 
of  an  increasing  distance  between  us.  We  are 
not  so  close  together  as  we  were  one,  two,  three, 
four,  or  five  years  ago.  My  friend,  this  is  terri- 
ble ! Is  it  to  go  on — this  widening  of  the  space 
between  us — until  he  vanishes  out  of  sight,  and 
I am  left  shivering  alone  in  a universe  of  dark- 
new?  Give  me  annihilation  rather!” 

This  was  the  skeleton  in  Mrs.  Ashby’s  house; 
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no  phantom  of  the  imagination,  but  a real  skel- 
eton. The  friend  sat  long  before  replying.  What 
Helen  now  said  brought  into  light  some  things 
casually  noted  since  her  arrival — some  things 
whieh  had  been  felt  as  inharmonious.  Let  us 
briefly  refer  to  them : An  awkward  or  confused 
servant  spilled  6ome  water  on  the  table,  at  tea- 
tjpae,  in  filling  a glass.  Mrs.  Ashby,  instead  of 
passing  the  incident  without  notice,  reproved  her 
sharply.  Mr.  Ashby  was  talking  at  the  time  in 
a cheerful,  animated  voice.  He  became  silent, 
but  resumed  in  a few  moments.  The  most  or- 
dinary observer  would  haye  perceived  a change 
of  tone,  marked. by  a certain  depression'  of  feel- 
ing. Soon  after  the  conversation  was  resumed 
Mr.  Ashby  referred  to  a lady  acquaintance,  and 
spoke  of  her  as  an  accomplished  singer,  when 
his  wife  threw  in  some  remarks  disparaging  tA 
her  as  a woman.  To  these  Mr.  Ashby  offered 
a few  mildly-spoken  excuses ; but  his*  wife  tore 
them  away  with  an  unseemly  asperity  of  plan- 
ner, that,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  unbeautiful. 

Her  husband  changed  the  subject.  Again  he 
mentioned  with  praise  a lady  friend ; and  again 
Mrs.  Ashby  came  in  with  a “but”  and  an  44  if,” 
veiling  the  good  and  exposing  the  defects  of  her 
character.  Two  or  three  times  during  the  meal 
Mrs.  Ashby  spoke  impatiently  to  the  children, 
and  with  a quality  of  tone  that  left  on  the  ear  an 
unpleasing  impression.  \ 

The'friehd  now  recalled  these  little  inharmo- 
nious incidents  They,  gave  her  a glimmer  of 
light.-  . „ 

“Love  is  never  constrained,”  she  said,  after 
a long  pause. 

Mrs.  Ashby  sighed  deeply. 

44  True  love  is  of  the  soul.  Why  do  you  love 
your  husband  ?” 

“ Because,”  answered  Mrs.  Ashby,  44 he  is,  m 
my  eyes)  the  embodiment  of  all  manly  perfections. 

He  is  just,  pure,  truthful,  full  of  gentleness  and 
goodness.” 

4 4 And  if  snch  be  his  quality,  Helen,  can  he 
love  in  a wife  any  thing  that  is  not  pare  and 
gentle,  truthful  and  good?  Have  you  ever  ask- 
ed yourself  a question  like  this  ?” 

Mrs.  Ashby’s  form  was  lifted  to  a sudden 
erectness.  Her  brow  contracted  slightly • her 
ey&  lost  something  of  their  softened  expression ; . 

her  lips  grew  firm. 

“ Forgive  me,  Helen,  if  I have  hurt  or  offend- 
ed. I love  you  too  well  to  give  fruitless  pain,” 
said  the  friend.  “I  was  only  trying  to  lead 
your  thought  inward.  If,  as  you  seem  to  fear, 
your  husband  is  receding  from  you,  it  must  be 
in  consequence  of  inharmonious  states  of  mind 
— of  dissimilarities,  or  antagonisms.  There 
must  be  affinities,  or  there  can  be  no  conjunc- 
tions. Our  souls  must  be  beautiful  if  we  would 
be  truly  loved.  Have  you  ever  pondered  these 
things?  If  not,  the  time  has  come  when  you 
should,  in  all  faithfulness  and  all  seriousness,  do 
so  If  your  husband  be  indeed  advancing  to- 
ward all  true  manly  excellences,  be  growing  in 
spiritual  stature,  will  he  not,  unless  you  also  ad- 
vance and  grow  toward  womanly  excellence  and 
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. perfection,  recede  from  you — get  so  far  beyond 
. to  be  out  of  right  ? Are  not  spiritual  laws  as 
unfailing  As  natural  laws?’’ 

Mrs.  Ashby  's ’face  had  already  lost -its  gather* 
ing  sternness.  Her  friend  paused. 

. “ Why  have  you  said  this  to  me?” 

44  Because  I love  you,  Helen,  and  desire'  your 
happiness.”  . . 

• MrS.  Ashby  sighed  deeply,  dropped  her  gaze, 
and  sat  looking  inward  for  a long  time.  Then 
sighed  again,  and  looked  up  into  the  fade  of  her 
friend. 

‘•What  hare  you  seen,  Margaret  ? Deal  with 
me  honestly  as  a friend.” 

“A  temper  and  disposition  which  your  .hus- 
band can  not  approve.” 

*•  44  Margaret  I”  * 

1 'gf  You  have  asked  me  to  deal  honestly,  as. with 
a friend.  Shall  I go  on?!’ 

44  Yes,  3 fes ; speak  of  all  thqt  is  in  your  inind.  ” 

“ Jfour  husband  is  gentle  and  considerate, 
ready,  to  *excuse  faults,  free  from  hardness  and 
harshness.” 

“None  more  so.”  • * 

44 1 saw  that  your  impatient  words,  when  a 
servant  spilled  water  on  the  table  last  evening, 
jarred  his  feelings.  He* was  talking  cheerfully 
.at  the  time ; but  the  change  in  his  tone  that  fol- 
lowed showed  a depressed  state.  It  was  plain 
*o  me  that  you  hurt  him  by  your  sharp  reproof 
more  than*  you  hurt  the  servant.  Then  I no- 
ticed that  as  often  as  he  spoke  in  favor  of  certain 
> f persons  you  placed  evil  against  their  good,  and 
^ not  in-  the  most  amiable  spirit.  Once  or  twice 
he  tried  to  defend  the  good,  and  then  you  set 
yourself  against  him  with  a degree  of  asperity 
. that  must  have  produced  in  his  mind  a sense  of 
pain.  He  did  not  contend ; though  I fear,  had 
he  done  so,  you  would  have  been  all  ready  for  a 
sharp  conflict.  Before  tea  was  ended  your  hus- 
band, who  conversed  at  the  beginning  in  an 
easy,  cheerful  way,  was  sitting  almost  silent. 
Evidently  you  had  reacted  upon  him  in  a manner 
to  depress  his  feelings;  I did  not  comprehend 
this  at  the  time,  but  it  is  plain  enough  now.” 

44 1 think,  Margaret,”  said  Mrs*  Ashby  as  her 
friend  ceased,  44  that  you  had  on  magnifying 
glasses  last  evening.  A stranger  listening  to 
your  speech  would  set  me  down  as  ill-natured, 
if  not  quarrelsome.  Henry  would  smile  to  hear 
you.  I am  not  perfect,  I know ; and  my  hus-  j 
band  understands  this,  and  makes  all  due  allow- 
ance for  infirmities  of  temper.” 

4 4 Can  he  in  spirit,  Helen,  conjoin  himself  to 
these  or  any  other  infirmities  ? Do  their  indulg- 
ence draw  him  nearer  or  away  from  you  ? .Can 
he  love  them  ?” 

Mrs.  Ashby’s  countenance  changed.  She  did 
not  reply. 

44  Would  he  choose  to  live  forever  conjoined 
to  a disturbing  and  inharmonious  Spirit  ? No 
matter  how.  feeble  the  disturbance  or  slight  the 
lack  of  harmony,  if  conjunction  must  be  eternal 
would  not  conjunction  be  avoided  as  a calamity  ? 
We  can  not  bind  the  soul,  my  friend,  by  any 
laws  but  its  own.  Love  is  drawn  by  likeness  of 


quality — affinities  combine.  If  you  and  your 
husband  are  to  reach  .an  eternal  union  you  must 
love  and  delight  in  the  same  things.  You  must 
be  of  like  quality.  Your  hearts  must  so  beat 
that  the  fiow  of  life  is  reciprocal,  and  the  pulses 
move  in  unity.  You  must  become  like  him,  or 
he  must  become  like  you.  In  which  contingency 
lies  the  surer  hope  ? Answer  tb  your  own  soui, 
my  friend.  If  he  is  receding  from  you,  getting 
all  the  while  to  a farther  distance,  why  is  it  ? 

What  does  it  mean  ? Is  he  rising  or  descend- 
ing? Growing  better  or  Worse?  Which  is  it, 

Helen?” 

44  He  is  rising.-  He  is  growing  better.” 

44  And  yet  receding!” 

44 1 have  felt  it  for  a long  time,  Margaret.” 

44  Then  gird  your  loins — bind  sandals  to  your 
feet — up,  my  friend,  and  press  onward  in  the 
way  you  see  him  going,  and  draw  once  more 
close  to  his  side.  As  you  love  him  with  a pure 
heart  tenderly,  see£  for  the  graces  of  spirit,  for 
the  qualities  of  soul  he  loves.  Cultivate  all 
heavenly  affections.  Be  gentle,  kind,  consider- 
ate, loving — in  a word,  seek  all  the  Christian 
graces — and  there  will  be  no  happier  wife  in  all 
the  land.  With  such  a husband  as  yours — and 
I will  take  your  own  portraiture — what  can 
stand  in  the  way  of  all  felguties  but  an  undisci- 
plined will  ?” 

44  If  he  will  only  love  an  angel,  there  is  no 
hope  for  me,”  replied  Mrs.  Ashby.  44 1 am  but 
a woman,  infirm  of  will,  and  stumbling  along 
darkly  in  my  path  of. life.  Oh,  Margaret!  you 
are  giving  me  light  only  to  show  me  the  hope- 
lessness of  my  case.” 

“Not  so,”  replied  tjie  friend.  ‘“Your  hus- 
band is  not  very  far  aWay  from  you.  If  I were 
talking  with  him  of  his  own  state  he  would  use 
language  quite  as  strong  as  yours.  The  infirm* 
will,  the  darkened  way,  the  stumbling  feet — they 
are  his  as  well  as  yours  and  mine.  Those  who 
are  in  advance  of  us  do  not  walk  as  serenely  as 
we  think.  There  are  always  difficulties  in  the 
way,  and  the  farther  advance  we  make,  while  in 
this  world,  the  more  of  them  we  shall  find;  but 
for  these  a higher  strength,  with  patience  and 
humility,  are  given.  Begin  by  shunning  such 
things  as,  in  the  light  of  reason  and  God’s  Word, 
you  know  to  be  wrong.  Lay  a tranquil  hand  on 
your  temper,  and  hold  back  from  utterance  all 
harsh  words  that  can  do  no  good.  Have  char- 
ity for  the  weaknesses,  the  infirmities,  and  short- 
comings of  others ; and  if  you  can  not  speak  ap- 
provingly, say  no  ill.  So  shall  you  move  onward 
in  the  way  your  beloved  is  going;  so  shall  you 
draw  near  to  him  in  spirit ; so  shall  his  soul  re- 
flect your  soul,  and  that  unity  of  life  be  attained 
which  makes  of  two  one  forever.” 

44  And  you  think  there,  is  hope  for  me,  Mar- 
garet—Hope  of  winning  back  the  love  that  seems 
vanishing?”  said  Mrs.  Ashby.  44 1 see  the  way 
it  has  gone  as  my  eyes  follow  your  pointing 
finger.” 

“The  lovely  are  beloved,  Helen.” 

44 1 must  become  lovelier  theh  ?” 

“In  spirit*;  for  love  is  of  the  spirit.  If  you 
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\ . s shiUbigfJ  over  to  Mr  F.t  •»*  Mr.  liurjoice,  rbe 

; Y '•  . \ publisher  of  t ho  Pull  jta  /l  Cozhu  , had  been  .-ae^ 

'r  customed  to  do  ? 1 will - gay  for  my  friend  that 


’ \F^r  * : lii^^rnbS'diitdfy  1 : ; u £ should 

- iik«t  n»  go,  S<rv  and  grovd  before  her/’  Philip 

^ * -Vihl.  in  bis  energetic  way.  m Jj  { see  that  tailor, 

GHAF’f  Fil  XAXY.-  ^ ^Ul  r/  ipiest  him  to  put  ltk  foot  cm  my  head 

and  thsmplo-  on  me  with  his  highlaw^.  Oh, 'for 
^ ;;  blmtl  I never  karn  olwUy 

TO  rWjtmScilh;  these  tyro  fiien  w^B  UirpoKsiiik  toward  fpy.  neighbor^,  and  alwaya  gYdn  Ij^diev- 
af^r  «nktt>«pwrml  a.-?  ih^t  described  In  the  M/ht:  Ik*  wliieb  people  tell  rue.?  VYh-n  5 
last  dmp^r..  ;Tbo  duly  eiiancg  uf  peae*  was  tv ..  nmwt  that  w.-ound'f<rl  TraM  u?  the  club  i mi«t 

feeep  . the  .two  • ujfurt.  If  they'  met  they  diastise  him.  *15 1&?  dbasrkf.he  t^V«  thip 

would  liy  at,  eacti  other.  Mugfbrd  l^ways  pcrT  r^pubitmn  of  in  bor^t  ^:*fnutiV'  Plnilp-g 
listed  tfuU  t/o  vyudd  have  got  the  better  of  hi*  frhuds  brought  him,  tor  the  sufeeof  «'teicty  uru) 
grn^t  bulking  an(Mkiitort ' who, did  not  'know  the  |#3&C€^  bok  cnTfy  tfe  ^nhiThl  farther.  *t 

n^i-  of  hk..  fisk*  . In;  #Tii'g^itd*a ' youthful . wo  «aid,  u 0firy  woman  whom  Traii  has  inau 
bruiviog  wa^  n fikhionabk  an,  and  tho  old  gen-  ligned  had ' a ebivrxipion  who  should  box  Trails 
tlem.fin  ^tilllieiieveiiia  hi^owu  'skiltend'phiw'esa.  car®  at  the  club,  tv  hat  n ^u)g^r,  tjuunvl^mo 
^ Ijofi'i  .tel!  me,  " ho  tiopld  -mj  ; £t  though  the.  place  that  e! oh  wt«4d  kkome  I My  dent  Philip, 
feller  is  aa  bigartu  iife^r^rdsnkn^  1 would  have  did  you  ever  know  Mr.  Trail  say  n^oud  word 
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Had  Philip  ]>os$csscd  seven  thousand  ]>otinds  in 
the  three  j*&r  cents.,  his  income  would  hate  been 
no-greater  than  that  which  he  drew  from  Mug* 
ford’s  faithful  bank.  Alt!  how  wonderful  wavs 
and  means  are  I When  l think  how  this  very 
lino,  this  very  word,  which  I jxrn  writing  repre- 


sents money,  I am  lost  in  a respectful  astonish- 
ment. A mari  takes  his  own  case,  as  he  says 
his  own  prayers,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his 
family.  I am  paid,  we  will  say,  for  the  sake  of 
ilhmmtion,  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  per  line. 
With  the  words  14  Ah,  how  wonderful,”  to  the 
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# • words  “ per  line,”  I caa  buy  a loaf,  a piece  of 
butter,  a jug  of  milk,  a modicum  of  tea — actu-  J 
ally  enough  to  make  breakfast  for  the  family ; 
and  the  servants  of  th$  house ; and  the  char- 
woman,  their  servant,  can  shake  up  the  tea-leaves 

• with- a fresh  supply  of  water,  sop  the  crusts,  and 
get  a meal,  tant  bien  que  maL'  Wife,  children, 
Quests,  servants,  char-wtfman,  we  are  all  actu- 
ally making  p tbeaPoff  PhiRp  Firmin's  hopes  as 
it  were.  And  my  next-door  neighbor,  whom  I 
see  spinning  away  to  chambers,  umbrella  in 
hand  ? And  ne^t  door  but  one  the  city  man  ? 

• Apd  next  door  but  two  the  doctor  l—rl  know  the 
baker  has  left  loaves  at  every  one-  of  their  doors 
. this  morning,  that  all  their  chimneyB  are  smok- 

, # . ing,  and  they  will  all  have  breakfast.  Ah,  thank 

God  for  it*!  I hope,  friend,  you  and  I are  pot 

• too  proud  to  ask  for  our  daily  bread,  and  to  be 
grateful  for  getting  it  ? Mr.  Philip  had  to  work 
for  hife,  in  care  and  trouble,  like  other  children 
of  men : to  work  for  itv  and  I Jiope  ta  pray  for 
it  too.  It  is  a* thought  to  mo  awful  and  beauti- 
ful, that  of  the  daily-prayer,  and  of  the  myriads 
of  fellow-men  uttering  it,  in  care  and  in  sickness, 
in  doubt  and  in  poverty,  in  health  and  in  wealth. 

• Panent  nostrum  dn  nobis  hodie . Philip  whispers 
it  by  the  bedside  where  wife  and  child  lie  slecp- 
ihgj  and  goes  to  his  early  labor  with  a stouter 
heart:  os  he  creeps  to  his  rest  when  the  day’s 
labor  is  over,  arid  the 'quotidian  bread  is  earned, 
and  breathes  his  hushed  thanks  to  the  bountiful 
Giver  of  the  meal.  All  over  this  world  what  an 
endless  chorus  *is*  singing  of  love,  and  thanks* 
and  prayer!  ‘1W  tells  to  day  the  wondrous 
story,  and  ni^ht  recounts  it  into  night.  How  do 
Ijxmie  to  think  of  a sunrise  which  I saw  near 
twenty  j'ears  ago  on  the  Nile,  when  the  river  and. 
sky  flushed  and  glowed  with  the  dawning  light,* 
and  as  the  luminary  appeared  the  boatmen  knelt 
on  the  rosy  deck  and  adored  Allah?  So,  as 
thy  pun  rises,  friend,  oyer  the  humble  housetops 
round  about  your  home,  shall  you  wake  many 
and  many  a day  to  dnty  and  labor.  May  the 
task  have  been  honestly  done  when  the  night 
comes,  and  the  steward  deal  kindly  with  the 
labppcr ! 

So ‘two  of  Philip’s  cables  cracked  and  gave 
way  after  .a  very  brief  strain,  /uul  the  poor  fel- 
low' held  by  nothing  now  but  that  wonderful 
European  Review  established  by  the  mysterious 
Tregarvan.  Actors,  a people  of  superstitions 
and  traditions,  opine  that  Heaven,  in  some  lhvs- 
teribns  way,  makes  managers  for  their  benefit. 
In  like  manner,  Review  proprietors  are  sent  to 
provide  the  pabulum  for  us  men  of  letters. 
With  what  complacency  did  my  wife  listen  to 
the  somewhat  long-winded  and  pompous  oratory 
of  Tregarvan  ! He  pompous  and  commonplace  ? 
Mr.  Tregarvan  spoke  with  excellent  good  sense. 
That  wily  woman  never  showed  she  was  tired  of 
his  conversation. r She  praised  him  to  Philip  be- 
hind his  back,  and  would  not  allow  a word  in 
his  disparagement.  As  a doctor  will  punch  your 
chest,  your  liyer,  your  heart,  listen  at  your  lungs, 
squeeze  your  pulse,  ajid  what  not,  so  this  wily 
woman  studied,  shampooed,  auscultated  Trcgar- 
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van.  Of  course  he  allowed  himself  to  be  oper- 
ated upon.  Of  course  he  had  no  idea  that  the 
lady  was  flattering,  wheedling,  « humbugging 
him;  but  thought  that  he  was  a very  well-in- 
formed, eloquent  man,  who  had  seen  and  read  a 
great  deal,  and  bad  an  agreeable  method  of  im- 
parting his  knowledge,  and  that  the  lady  in 
questiod  was  a sensible  woman,  naturally  eager 
for  more  information.  Go,  Dalilah  ! I under- 
stand your  tricks ! I know  many  another  Om- 
phalo  in  London  tfho  will  coax  Hercules  aw.ay 
from  his'  club  to  come  and  listeq  to  her  whee- 
dling talk.  . « 

One  great  difficulty  we  had  was  to  make  Phil- 
ip read  Tregarvgn’s  own  articles  in  the  Re* 
view . He  at  first  sfridhe  could  not,  oi*that  he 
could  not  remember  them ; so  that  there  was  no 
use  in  reading  them.*  And  Philip's  new  master 
used  to  make  artful  allusions  to  his  own  writings 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  so  that  our  unwary 
friend  would  find  himself  under  examination  in 
any . casual  interview  with  Tregarvan,  whose 
opinions  on  free-trade,  malt-tax,  income-tax, 
designs  of  Russia,  or  what  not,  might  be  accept- 
ed or  denied,  but  ought  at  least  to  be  known. 

We  actually  made  Philip  get  up  his  owner’s  ar- 
ticles. We  put  questions  to  him  privily  regard- 
ihg  them  — “coached”  him,  according  to  the 
university  phrase.  My  wife  humbugged  that 
wretched  Member  of  Parliament  in  a way  which 
makes  me  shudder,  when  I think  of  what  hy- 
pocrisy the  sex  is  capable.  Those  arts  and 
dissimulations  with  whieh  she  wheedles  others 
suppose  she  exefeised  them  on  met  Horrible 
thought ! No,  angel ! To  others  thou  mayest 
be  a coaxing  hypocrite ; to  me  thou  art  all  can- 
dor. Other  men  may  have  been  humbugged  by 
other  women ; but  I am  not  to  be  taken  in  by 
that  sort  of  thing ; and  thou  art  ail  candor ! 

We  had  then  so  much  per  annum  as  editor. 

We  were  paid,  besides,  for  onr  articles.  We 
had  really  a snug  little  pension  out  of  this  Re- 
view•,  and  we  prayed  it  might  last  forever.  We 
might  write  a novel.  We  might  contribute  ar- 
| tides  to  a daily  paper;  get  a little,  parliamenta- 
ry practice  as  a barrister.  We  actually  did  get 
Philip  into  a railway  case  or  two,  and  my  wife 
must  be  coaxing  and  hugging  solicitors*  ladies, 
as  she  had  wheedled  and  coaxed  Members  of 
Parliament.  Why,  I do  believe  my  Dalilah  set 
up  a flirtation  with'  old  Bishop  Crossticks,  with 
an  idea  of  getting  her  protegt  a living;  and 
though  the  lady  indignantly  • repudiates  this 
charge,  will  she  be  -pleased  to  explain  how  the 
bishop’s  sermons  were  so  outrageously  praised 
in  the  Review  t 

Philip’s  refaghness  and  frankness  did  not  dis- 
please Tregarvan,  to  the  wonder  of  us  all,  who 
trembled  lest  he  should  lose  this,  as  he  had  lost 
his  former  place.  Mr.  Tregarvan  had  more 
country  houses  than  one,  and  at  these  not  only 
was  the  editor  of  the  Review  made  welcome,  but 
the  editor’s  wife  and  children,  whom  Tregarvan ’s 
wife  took  in  especial  regard.  In  London  Lady 
Mary  had  assemblies,  where  our  little  friend 
Charlotte  made  her  appearance;  and  half  a 
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dozen  tipes  ih  the  coarse  of  the  season  the  ing  to  improve,  and  stumbling  and  picking  our*  , 1 

wealthy  Garnish  gentleman  feasted  his  retain-  selves  up  every  day.  The  pavement  of  life  is 
ers  of  * the  . Review . His  wine  was  excellent  strewed  with  orange-peel,  and  Who  has * not 
and  old  ] his  jokes  were  old.  too ; his  table  slipped  on  the  flags  ? 

pompous,  grave,  plentiful.'  If  Philip  was  to  eat  “ He  is  the  most  conceited  mafl  in  London,’’  ' 
the  bread  of  dependence,  the  loaf  was  here  very  Trail  was  going  on,  “ and  one  of  the  most  world*  • . 
kindly  prepared  for  him,  and  he  ate  it  ham-  ly.  He  will  throw  over  a colonel  to  dine  with 
bly  and  .with. not  too  much 'grumbling.  This-  a general.  ‘He  wouldn’t  throw  over  you  two 
diet  <!hokes  some  proud  stomachs  and  disagrees  baronets— he  is*a  gfteat  deal  too  shrewd  a fellow 
with  .them ; but  Philip  was  very  humble'  now,  for  that.  He  wouldn't  give  you  up,  perhaps,  to 
and  of  a nature  grateful  for  kindness.,  He  is  dine  with  a lord,  but  any  ordinary  baronet  tie 
one  who  reqqires  the  help  ef  friends/  anti  can  • would/’  f ' . ' * 

accept  benefits  without'  losing  independence—.  “And  why  not  os  as  well  as  the  rest?”  a^ks 
not  all  men's  gifts,  but  some  men’s,  whom  he  Tregarvan,  who  seemed  amused  at  the  speaker's 
repays  not  only  with  coin  but  with  *au. immense  chatter. 

uffecticto  andjgratitude.  » How  that  man  did  “ Because  you  are  nbt  like  copnhow  baronets  % 
laugh  at  ihy  witticisrhs!  How  he  worshiped  at^all.  Because  your  estates  ace  a great  deal 
the  ground  on  which  ray  wifet  walked  I He  too  large.  Because,  I suppose,  , you  might  ei- 
elected  himself  our  * champion.  He  quarreled  ther  of  you  go  to  the  Upper  House  any  day. 
with  othefr*. people  who  found  fajilt  with  our  Because,  as  an  author,  he  may  be  supposed  to 
characters  or  would  not  see . our*  perfections,  be  afraid  of  a certain  Review cries  Trail,  with  < 

There  was  something  affecting  in  the  way*ifi  a loud  laugh.  • • • 

which  this  big  man  took  the  hqmble  place.  We  “ Trail  is  speaking  of  a frond  of  yours,”  cried 
could  do  no  wrong  in  hip  eyes'  and  woe  betide  Sir  John,  tradding  and  smiling  to*  the  new-comer, 
the  man  who  spoke  disparagingly  Qf  us  in  his  “ Ve»y  lucky  for.  my  friend,”  growls  Philip, 
presence!  and  eats  hi9  soup  jn  silepce.  • % 

One  day,  at  his  patron’s  fable,  Philip  exer-  “By-the-way,  that  article  of  his  on  Madame 
cised  bis  valor  and  championship  in  oar  behalf  de  Sdvigne  is  poor  stuff.  No  knowledge  of  the? 
by  defending  ns  against  the  evil* speaking  of  period.  Three  gross  blunders  in  French.  A 
that  Mr.  Trail,  who  has  been  mentioned  before  man  can’t  write  of  French  society  unless  he  has 
as  a gentleman  difficult  to  please  and  credulous  lived  in  French  society.  What  does  Pehdennis 
of  ill  regarding  his  neighbor.  The  talk  hap-  know’of  it?  A man  who  make?  blunders  like 
pened  to  fall  upon  the  character  of  the  reader’s  those  can't  understand  French*  A man  . Who 
most  humble  servant,  and  Trail,  as  may  be  im-  can’t  speak  French  can’t  get  on  in  French  soci-  * 
agined,  spared  me  no  more  than  the  rest  of  man-  ety.  Therefore*  he  can’t  Write  abcfcxt  French  so-  . • 
kind/  Would  you  like  to  be  liked  by  all  people?  ciety.  Alt  these  propositions  are  clear  enough. 
ThaPwould  be  a reason  why  TraiFshould  hate  Thank  you.  Dry  Champagne,  if  you.  please.* 
you.  Were  you  an  angel  fresh  dropped  from  *He  is  enormously  overrated,  I tell  you;  .and  so 
the  . skies  he  would  espy  dirt  on  yonr  robe,  and  is  his  wife.  They  used  to  put  her  forward  as  a 
a black  feather  or  two  in  yonr  wing.  As  for  me,  beauty ; gnd  she  is  only  a dowdy  woman  out|  of 
I know  I am  not  angelical  at  all ; and  in  walk-  a nursery.  She  has  no  style  about  her.” 
ing  toy  native  earth  can’t  help  a little  mud  on  “ She  is  only  one  of  the  best  women  in  the 
my  trows^rs.  Well:  Mr.  Trail  began  to  paint  world;”  Mr.  Fir  Ain  called  out,  turning  very  red; 
my  portrait,  laying  on  those  dark  shadows  which,  and  hereupon  entered  Into  a defense  of  out  char-  * 
that  well-known ’master  is  in  the  habit  of  em-  acters,  and  pronounced  a eulogium  upon  both  t 
ploying.  I was  a parasite  of  the  nobility ; I was  and  each  of  us,  in  which  I hope  there  was  pomfe 
a heartless  sycophant,  house-breaker,  drunkard,  little  truth.  However,  he  spoke  with  great  6n-  % 
murderer,  returned  convict,  etc.,  etc.  With  a thusiosm,  and  Mj.  Trail  found  himsejf  in  a mi- 
* little  imagination  Mrs.  Candor  can  fill  up  the  nority.  f • i 

outline,  and  arrange  the  colortf  so  as  Jo  suit  her  . “You  are  right  to  stand ,up  for  your  friend^  * .*  . 
amiable  fancy.  • ‘ * frirmin!”  cried  the  host.,  :“JLet  me  introduce 

Philip  had  come  late  to  dinner— ef  Mis  faulty  you  to*^”  *- 

I must  confess,  he  is  guilty  only  tbo  often.  The  • “Let  me  introduce  myself, ” said  the  geiHie- 

company  were  at  table ; he  took  the  only  place  man-oP  the  other  side  Of  Mr.  Trail.  Mr.  Fir- 
vaepnt,.  andf this  happened  to  be  at  the’si^le  of*  min*  you. and  I are  kinsmen — I am  Sir  John 
Mr.  Trail.  On  Trail’s  other  side  was  a portly  RingwodcL”  Aqd  Sir  John  Aached  a hand  to 
individual,, of  a healthy  and  rosy  countenance  Philip  across-Trail’s  chair.  They  talked  a great  ** 
and  voluminous  white  waistcoat,’  to  whom  Trail  deaf. together  in  the  course  of  the  evening ; and  / 
directed  much  of  his  amiable  talk,  and  whom  he  wherv  Mf.1  Trail  foufld  that  the  great  northern 
addressed  once  or  twice  as  Sir- John.  Once  or  bafdrfet  was  friendly  and  familiar  with  Philip, 
twice  already  we  have  seen  how  Philip  has  quar-  -and  claimed  a* relationship  with  him,  *his  raan- 
relcd  at  table.  He  cried  mea  culpa  loudly  and  ner  toward  Firmin  altered.  * He’ pronounced 
honestly  enough.  .He  made  toWa  of  reform  in  afterward  a warpi  eulogy  upon  Sir  John  for  his 
this  particular.  He  succeeded)  dearly  beloved  frankness  and  good-nature  in  .recognizing  Jiis 
brethren)  not  ranch  worse  pr  better  than  you  ahd.  unfortunate  relative,  and  charitably  said,  “Phil-  . 

1 do,  who  confess  our  faults,  ahd  go  on  promis-  ip  might  not  .be  like  the  doctor,  and  conld  not 
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help  having  a rogue  for  a father/’  In  former 
days  Trail  had  eaten  and  drnnken  freely  at  that 
rogue’s  table.  But  we  must  have  truth,  you 
know,  before  all  things  ;*  and  if  your  own  broth- 
er has  committed  a sin,  common  justice  requires 
that  you  should  stone  him. 

In  former  days,  and  not  long  after  Lord  Ring- 
wood’s  death,  Philip  had  left  his  card  at. this 
kinsman’s  door,  and  Sir  John’s  butler,  driving 
in  his  master’s  brougham,  had  left  a card  upon 
Philip,  who  was  not  over  wall  pleased  by  this 
acknowledgment  of  his  civility,  and,  in  fact, 
employed  abusive  epithets  when  he  spoke  of  the 
transaction.  But  when  the  two  gentlemen  act- 
ually met,  their  intercourse  was  kindly  and  pleas- 
ant enough.  Sir  John  listened  to  his  relative’s 
talk — and  it  appears*  Philip  comported  himself 
with  his  usual  free  and  easy  manner— with  in- 
terest and  curiosity ; and  owned  afterward  that 
evil  tongues  had  previously  been  busy  with  the 
young  man’s  character,  and  that  slander  and 
untruth  had  been  spoken  regarding  him.  In 
this  respect,  if  Philip  is  worse  off  than  his  neigh- 
bor^, I can  only  say  his  neighbors  are  fortunate. 

Two  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  cousins  the 
tranquillity  of  Thornhaugh  Street  was  disturbed 
by  the  appearance  of  a magnificent  yellow  char- 
iot, with  crests,  hammer-cloths,  a bewigged 
coachman,  and  a powdered  footman.  Betsy, 
the  nurse,  who  was  going  to  take  baby  out  for  a 
walk,  encountered  this  giant  on  the  threshold  of 
Bin,  Brandon’s  door,  and  a lady  within  the  char- 
iot delivered  three  cards  to  the  tali  menial,  who 
transferred  them  to  betsy.  And  Betsy  persisted 
in  saying  that  the  lady  in  the  carriage  admired 
baby  very  much,  and  asked  its  age,  at  which 
baby’s  mamma  was  not  in  the  least  surprised 
In  due  course  an  invitation  to  dinner  followed, 
and  our  fijends  became  acquainted  with  their 
kinsfolk. 

If  you  have  a good  memory  for  pedigrees — 
and  in  my  yonthful  time  every  man  de  bonne 
maison  studied  genealogies,  and  had  his  English 
families  in  ]}is  memory — yon  know  that  this 


Sir  John  Ring wood^  who  succeeded  to  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  estates  but  not  to  the  titles 
of  the  late  earl,  was  descended  from  a mutual 
ancestor,  a Sir  John,  whose  elder  sop  was  en- 
nobled (temp  Geo.  I.),  while  the  second  son, 
following  the  legal  profession,  became  a judge, 
and  had  a son,  who  became^  baronet,  and  who 
begat  that  present  Sir  John  who  has  just  been 
shaking  hands  with  Philip  acrosg  Trail's  back.* 
Thus  the  two  men  were  cousins ; and  in  right 
of  the  heiress,  his  poor  mother,  Philip  might 
quarter  the  Ringwood  arms  on  his  carriage 
whenever  he  drove  out  These*  you  know,  are 
argent,  a dexter  sinople  on  a fesse  wavy  *of  the 
first — or  pick  out,  my  dear  friend,  any  coat  you 
like  out  of  the  wjhole  heraldic  wardrobe,  and 
accommodate  it  to  our  friend-Eirmin. 

When  he  was  a young  man  at  college  Philip 
had dabbled  a little  in  this  queer  science  of  her- 
aldry, and  used  to  try  and  believe  the  legends 
about  his  ancestry  which  his  fond  mother  im- 
parted to  him.  He  had  a great  book-plate  made 
for  himself,  with  a prodigious  number  of  quar- 
terings,  and  could  recite  the  alliances  by  which 
such  and  sneh-a  quartering  came  into  his  shield. 
His  father  rather  confirmed  these  histories,  and 
spoke  of  them  and  of  his  wife’s  noble  family 
with  much  respect : and  Philip,  artlessly  whis- 
pering to  a vulgar  boy  at  school  that  he  was  de- 
scended from  King  John,  was  thrashed  very  un- 
kindly by  the  vulgar  upper  boy,  and  nicknamed 
King  John  for  many  a long  day  after.  I dare 
say  many  other  ‘gentlemen  who  profess  to  trace 
their  descent  from  ancient  kings  have  no  better 
or  worse  authority  for  their  pedigree  than  friend 
Philip. 

When  oar  friend  paid  his  second  visit  to  Sir 
John  Ringwood  he  was  introduced  to  his  kins-, 
man’s  library.  A great  family-tree  hung  over 
the  mantle-piece,  surrounded  by  a whole  gallery 
of  defunct  Ringwoods,  of  whom  the  baronet  was 
now  the  representative.  He  quoted  to  Philip 
the  hackneyed  old  Horatian  lines  (some  score 
of  years  ago  a groat  deal  of  that  ohl  chin  was 


* Copied,  by  permission  of  P.  Firm  in,  Eaq.,  from  the  Genealogical  Tree  in  his  possession. 
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current  in  conversation).  As  for  family,  he 
said,  and  ancestors,  and  what  we  have  not  done 
ourselves,  these  things  we  can  hardly  call  ours ! 
Sir  John  ,gave  Philip  to  understand  that  he  was 
a stanch  liberal.  Sir  John  was  for  going  with  the 
age.  Sir  John  had  fired  a shot  from  the  Paris 
barricades.  Sir  Jqhn  was  for  the  rights  of  man 
every  where  all  over  the  world.  He  had  pictures 
of  Franklin,  Jiafayette,  Washington,  and  the 
first  Consul  Bonaparte  on  his  walls  along  with 
his  ancestors.  He  had  lithograph  copies  of 
Magna  Charta,  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence,  and  the  Signatures  to  the  Death 
of  Chhrles  I.  He  did  not  scruple  to  own  his 
preference  for  republican  institutions.  He  wish* 
ed  to  know  what  right  had  any  man — the  late 
Lord  Ringwood,  for  example — to  sit  m a hered- 
itary House  of  Peers  and  legislate  over  him  ? 
That  lord  had  had  a son  Cinqbars,  who  died  many 
years  before,  a victim  of  his  own  follies  and  de- 
baucheries. Had  Lord  Cinqbars  survived  his 
father,  he  would  now  be  sitting  an  earl  in  the 
House  of  Peers — the  most  ignorant  young  man, 
the  most  unprincipled  young  man,  reckless,  dis- 
solute, of  the  feeblest  intellect  and  the  worst 
life.  Well,  had  he  lived  and  inherited  the  Ring- 
wood' property,  that  creature  would  have  been 
an  earl : whereas  he,  Sir  John,  his  superior  in 
morals,  in  character,  in  intellect,  his  equal  in 
point  of  birth  (for  had  they  not  both  a common 
ancestor?)  was  Sir  John  still.  The  inequalities 
in  men’s  chances  in  life  were  monstrous  and  ri- 
diculous. He  was  determined,  henceforth^  to 
look  at  a man  for  himself  alone,  and  not  esteem 
him  for  any  of  the  absurd  caprices  of  fortune. 

As  the  republican  was  talking  to  his  relative 
a servant  came  into  the  room  and  whispered  to 
his  master  that  the  plumber  had  come  with  his 
bill  as  by  appointment;  upon  which  Sir  John 
rose  up  in  a fury,  asked  the  servant  how  he  dared 
to  disturb  him,  and  bade  him  tell  the  plumber 
to  go  to  the  lowest  depths  of  Tartarus.  Nothing 
could  equal  the  insolence  and  rapacity  of  trades- 
men, he  said,  except  the  insolence  and  idleness 
of  servants;  and  he  called  this  one  back,  and 
asked  him  how  he  dared  to  leave  the  fire  in  that 
state  ? — stormed  and  raged  at  him  with  a volu- 
bility which  astonished  his  new  acquaintance; 
and,  the  man  being  gone,  resumed  his  previous 
subject  of  conversation,  viz.,  natural  equality 
and*the  outrageous  injustice  of  the  present  social 
system.  -After  talking  for  half  an  hour,  during 
which  Philip  found  that  he  himself  could  hardly 
find  an  opportunity  of  uttering  a word,  Sir  John 
took  out  his  watch  and  got  up  from  his  chair; 
at  which  hint  Philip  too  rose,  not  sorry  to  bring 
the  interview  to  an  end.  And  herewith  Sir 
John  accompanied  his  kinsman  into  the  hall, 
and  to  the  street  door,  before  which  the  baronet’s 
groom  was  riding,  leading  his  master’s  horse. 
And  Philip  heard'the  baronet  using  violent  lan- 
guage to  the  groom,  as  he  had  done  to  the  serv- 
ant within  doors.  Why,  the  army  in  Flanders 
did  not  swear  more  terribly  than  this  admirer 
of  republican  institutions  and  advocate  of  the 
rights  of  man. 


Philip  was  not  allowed  to  go  away  without 
appointing  a day  when  he  and  his  wife  would 
partake  of  their  kinsman’s  hospitality.  On  this 
occasion  Mrs.  Philip  comported  herself  with  so 
much  grace  and  simplicity  that  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Ringwood  pronounced  her  to  be  a very 
pleasing  and  ladylike  person,  and  I dare  say 
wondered  how  a person  in  her  rank  of  life  could 
have  acquired  manners  that  were  60  refined  and 
agreeable.  Lady  Ringwood  asked  aftes  the 
child  which  she^bad  seen,  praised  its  beauty: 
of  course,  won  the  mother’s  heart,  and  there- 
by caused  hei*  to  speak  with  perhaps  more  free- 
dom than  she  would  otherwise  have  felt  at  a 
first  interview.  Mrs.  Philip  has  a dainty  touch 
on  the  piano,  and  a sweet  singing  voice  that  is 
charmingly  true  and  neat.  She  performed  after 
dinner  some  of  the  songs  of  her  little  repertoire , 
and  pleased  her  audience.  Lady  Ringwood 
loved  good  music,  and  was  herself  a fine  per- 
former of  the  ancient  school,  when  she  played 
Haydn  and  Mozart  under  tnC  tuition  of  good  old 
Sir  George  Thrum.  The  tall  and  handsome 
benefieed  clergyman  who  acted  as  major-domo 
of  Sir  John's  establishment  placed  a parcel  in 
the  carriage  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  took  their 
leave,  and  announced  with  much  respectful  de- 
ference that  the  cab  was  paid.  Our  friends  no 
doubt  would  have  preferred  to  dispense  with  this 
ceremony ; but  it  is  ill  looking  even  a gift  cab- 
horse  in  the  mouth,  and  so  Philip  was  a gainer 
of  some  two  shillings  by  his  kinsman’s  liberality. 

When  Charlotte  came  to  open  the  parcel  which 
major-domo,  with  his  lady’s  compliments,  had 
placed  in  the  cab,  I fear  she  did  not  exhibit  that 
elation  which  wo  ought  to  feel  for  the  favors  of 
our  friends.  A couple  of  little  frocks,  of  the 
cut  of  George  IV.,  some  little  red  shoes  of  the 
same  period,  some  crumpled  sashes,  and  other 
small  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  by  her  lady- 
ship’s order  by  her  ladyship’s  lady’s-maid;  and 
Lady  Ringwood  kissing  Charlotte  at  her  depart- 
ure, told  her  that  she  had  caused  this  little 
packet  to  be  put  away  for  her.  #“H’m,”  say$ 

Philip,  only  half  pleased.  “ Suppose,  Sir  John 
had  told  his  butler  to  pat  up  one  of  his  blue 
coats  and  brass  buttons  for  me,  as  well  as  pay 
the  cab  ?.” 

“If  it  was  meant  in  kindness,  Philip,  we 
must  not  be  angry,”  pleaded  Philip’s  wife ; .“and 
I am  sure  if  you  had  heard  her  and  the  Miss 
Ringw'oods  speak  of  baby  you  would  like  them, 
as  I intend  to  do.” 

But  Mrs.  Philip  never  put  those  mouldy  old 
red  shoes  upon  baby;  and  as  for  the  little  frocks, 
children’s  frocks  arc  made  so  much  fuller  now 
that  Lady  Ringwood’s  presents  did  not  answer 
at  all.  Charlotte  managed  to  furbish  up  a sash, 
and  a pair  of  epaulets  for  her  child — epaulets  are 
they  called?  Shoulder-knots — what  you  will, 
ladies ; and  with  these  ornaments  Miss  Firmin 
was  presented  to  Lady  Ringwood  and  some  of 
her  family. 

The  good-will  of  these  new-found  relatives  of 
Philip’s  was  laborious,  was  evident,  and  yet  I 
must  say  was  not  altogether  agreeable.  At  the 
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first  period  of  their  intercourse — for  this  too,  I 
am  soriy  to  say,  came  to  an  end,  or  presently 
suffered  interruption — tokens  of  affection  in  the 
shape  of  farm  produce,  country  butter  and  poul- 
try, and  actual  butcher’s  meat,  came  from  Berk- 
eley Square  to  Thomhaugh  Street.  The  Duke 
of  Doubleglo’ster,  I know,  is  much  richer  than 
you  are ; but  if  he  were  to  offer  to  make  you  a 
present  of  half-a-crown,  I doubt  whether  you 
would  be  quite  pleased.  And  so  with  Philip 
and  his  relatives.  A hamper  brought  in  the 
brougham,  containing  hot -house  grapes  and 
count iy  butter,  is  very  well,  but  a leg  of  mutton 
I own  was  a gift  that  was  rather  tough  to  swal- 
low. It  was  tough.  That  point  we  ascer- 
tained and  ‘established  among  roars  of  laughter 
one  day  when  we  dined  with  our  friends.  Did 
Lady  Ringwood  send  a sack  of  turnips  in  the 
brougham  too  ? In  a word,  we  ate  Sir  John’s 
mutton,  and  we  laughed  at  him,  and  be  sure 
many  a man  has  done  the  same  by  you  and  me. 
Last  Friday,  for  instance,  as  Jones  and  Brown 
go  away  after  dining  with  your  humble  servant. 
“Did  you  ever  see  such  profusion  and  extrava- 
gance ?”  asks  Brown.  “Profusion  and  extrava- 
gance!” cries  Jones,  that  well-known  epicure. 
“I  never  saw  any  thing  so  shabby  in  my  life. 
What  does  the  fellow  mean  by  asking  me  to 
such  a dinner?”  “True,”  says  the  other,  “it 
tras  an  abominable  dinner,  Jones,  as  you  justly 
say;  but  it  was  very  profuse  in  him  to  give  it. 
Don’t  you  see  ?”  and  so  both  our  good  friends 
are  agreed. 

Ere  many  days  were  over  the  great  yellow 
chariot  and  its  powdered  attendants  again  made 
their  appearance  before  Mrs.  Brandon’s  modest 
door  in  Thomhaugh  Street,  and  Lady  Ringwood 
and  two  daughters  descended  from  the  carriage 
and  made  their  way  to  Mr.  Philip’s  apartments 
in  the  second  floor,  just  as  that  worthy  gentle- 
man was  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  his  wife. 
Lady  Ringwood,  bent  upon  being  gracious,  was 
in  ecstasies  with  every  thing  she  saw — a clean 
house — a nice  little  maid — pretty  picturesque 
rooms — odd  rooms — and  what  charming  pic- 
tures! Several  of  these  were  the  work  of  the 
fond  pencil  of  poor  J.  J.,  who,  as  has  been  told, 
had  painted  Philip’s  beard  and  Charlotte’s  eye- 
brow, and  Charlotte’s  baby  a thousand  and  a 
thousand  times.  “May  we  come  in?  Are  we 
disturbing  you  ? What  dear  little  bits  of  china  1 
What  a beautiful  mug,  Mr.  Firmin ! ” This  was 
poor  J.  J.’s  present  to  his  god-daughter.  “ How 
nice  the  luncheon  looks  1 Dinner,  is  it  ? How 
pleasant  to  dine  at  this  hour  1 ” The  ladies  were 
determined  to  be  charmed  with  every  thing  round 
about  them. 

“We  are  dining  on  yonr  poultry.  May  we 
offer  some  to  you  and  Miss  Ringwood?”  says  the 
master  of  the  house. 

“ Why  don’t  yon  dine  in  the  dining-room  ? 
Why  do  yon  dine  in  a bedroom?”  asks  Franklin 
Eingwood,  the  interesting  young  son  of  the  Ba- 
rents of  Ringwood. 

“Somebody  else  lives  in  the  parlor,”  says 
Mrs.  Philip.  On  which  the  boy  remarks,  “ We 
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have  two  dining-rooms  in  Berkeley  Square.  I 
mean  for  us,  besides  papa's  study,  which  I mustn’t 
go  into.  And  the  servants  have  two  dining- 
rooms, and — ” 

“Hush!  Here,”  cries  mamma,  with  the 
usual  remark  regarding  the  beauty  of  silence  iu 
little  boys. 

But  Franklin  persists  in  spite  of  the  “Hush- 
es:” “And  so  we  have  at  Ringwood;  and  at 
Whipham  there’s  ever  so  many  dining-rooms — 
ever  so  many — and  I like  Whipham  a great  deal 
better  than  Ringwood,  because  my  pony  is  at 
Whipham.  You  have  not  got  a pony.  You 
are  too  poor.” 

“Franklin!” 

“ You  said  ho  was  too  poor ; and  you  would 
not  have  had  chickens  if  we  had  not  given  them 
to  you.  Mamma,  you  know  you  said  they  were 
very  poor,  and  would  like  them.” 

And  here  mamma  looked  red,  and  I dare  say 
Philip’s  cheeks  and  ears  tingled,  and  for  once 
Mrs.  Philip  was  thankful  at  hearing  her  baby 
cry,  for  it  gave  her  a pretext  for  leaving  the  room 
and  flying  to  the  nursery,  whither  the  other  two 
ladies  accompanied  her. 

Meanwhile  Master  Franklin  went  on  with  his 
artless  conversation.  “ Mr.  Philip,  why  do  they 
say  you  are  wicked  ? You  do  not  look  wicked ; 
and  I am  sure  Mrs.  Philip  does  not  look  wicked 
— she  looks  very  good.” 

“ Who  says  I am  wicked?”  asks  Mr.  Firmin 
of  his  candid  young  relative. 

“ Oh,  ever  so  many ! Cousin  Talbot  says  so ; 
and  Blanche  says  so ; and  Woolcombe  says  so ; 
only  I don’t  like  him,  he’s  so  very  brown.  And 
when  they  heard  you  had  been  to  dinner,  1 Hns 
that  beast  been  here  ?’  Talbot  says.  And  I don’t 
like  him  a bit.  But  I like  you — at  least  I think 
I do.  You  only  have  oranges  for  dessert.  We 
always  have  lots  of  things  for  dessert  at  home. 

You  don't,  I suppose,  because  you’ve  got  no 
money — only  a very  little.” 

“Well:  I have  got  only  a very  little,”  says 
Philip. 

“I  have  some — ever  so  much.  And  I’ll  buy 
something  for  your  wife;  and  I shall  like  to  have 
you  better  at  home  than  Blanche,  and  Talbot, 
and  that  Woolcombe ; and  they  never  give  me 
any  thing.  Yon  can’t,  you  know,  because  you 
are  so  very  poor — you  are ; but  we’ll  often  send 
you  things,  I dare  say.  And  I'll  have  an  orange, 
please — thank  you.  And  there’s  a chap  at  our 
school,  and  his  name  is  Snckling,  and  he  ate 
eighteen  oranges,  and  wouldn't  give  one  away 
to  any  body.  Wasn't  he  a greedy  pig  ? And 
I have  wine  with  my  oranges — I do : a glass  of 
wine — thank  you.  That’s  jolly.  But  you  don’t 
have  it  often,  I suppose,  because  you’re  so  very 
poor.” 

I am  glad  that  infant  could  not  understand, 
being  yet  of  too  tender  age,  the  compliments 
which  Lady  Ringwood  and  her  daughter  passed 
upon  her.  As  it  was,  the  compliments  charmed 
the  mother,  for  whom  indeed  they  were  intend- 
ed, and  did  not  inflame  the  unconscious  baby’s 
▼auity. 
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ladylike.  The  dive  ladies  wateh^l  her  .^nd  her  ed  by  utterly  horing  t dm  and  Lady  ElngwCH>d 
behavior  with  that  curiosity  which  the  lUv)*-  ami  iIit*  Uir^ood  terdy  ir?  .-.gmsoraL-  l^sty 
din^nag  l^dic^  dh^iayeu  whm  thpy  held  UV  Eingwood  ienrsed  s&tnewhtfre  .'hdW  pitilessly 
tie  OullircT  gjri  tiiuir  palia.%  ami  saw  liim  Ikw,  ilrs.  Woolx^omby  hiwl  jiltiMl  fer  wlif<n  a 

o.iiic,  dance,  draw  his  sword*  and; so  forth/riust  rieher  suitor  upjHfnrcd  in  the  parson  of  tfe  West 
like  a mim.  Indian;  Then  pqtva  came  how  lltilip .butt  ad- 

h» jGumtcted  a beating  to  Woofecftriho,.  to  Talbot. 

Twy&den,  to  a do/.en  who  set  vn  him.  The 
CHAPTER  XXXVI.  early  prejudices  began  to  pass  away.  A friend 

. j ;T  ■ ; / . or  two  of  Philip’s  told  Rittfrwoml  how  he  wan 

i.n  «wf  xn,uw  * TO*  raista]fcn  ia  fu/yo^g  roau, painted  « par- 

W n cun  nor.  e:q*xt:tQ  be  loved  by  a relative  trait  of  him  in  colors  much  more  favomWe  .than* 
whom  w»:  into  am  illuminated  those  which  his  kinsfolk  employed.  Indeed, 

pond,  jKUjmloous*  nether  dear  relations,  if  the  public  wan  is  to  know  our 

• .felted  y.$  hayo  locemted  with  littlq  fix  alia  and  errors,  I think  I know  who  wiU 

jti-tieatrjicnt  and  broken  g!a>a,  A man  whom  not-  grudge  ?h»v  mpnsxtc  iiifonnutioa. 
you  have  so  treated  behind  bis  hark'  will  not  W Auji t-Tajnilor,  hro  jua  not  still  aiive,  fmd  douT 
<i|aaring  of  hM  punishment  behind  voqrsu  Of  ynp  kiiow  WjiAi-- "Jro  had;  :_ 

ecnifitf-iili  tbe  Twysdeas,  male  und  Amide,  and  i^id  i'hts  amount-'  (motiiicrdad ' exi&xvtk&hucs  l)  oi 
VVvolcombe,  the  dusky  husband  of  Philips  for-  the.  wahber-womau's  t>iU  ;j 
mer  fevef  Bated  and.  feared,  and  maligned  him$  ^VeUft  fhi?v^^  tofiattcred  ;p^ 

,uh4  wen?  in  the ■ ■habit  of  kl«^hg  of:  Jxiin  as  ''i. ■ 

a r.raculeat  and  rcckk^w.  savage  and  mouster,  monster'  of  sneh  hideous  mieu,  that  no  wonder 
ct»ar?q  find  httuill  in  his  Icuigiiege  aud  behavior,  the  liingwooig  o voided  hirn.  Tlien  they  began 
v^god,  dirty,  and  reckless  In  his  personal  »p-  to  grow  ut  terly  sick  and  rirad  of  Ins  Aetraaiim, 
peamitre  $ perpetually  And  then  Sir  John,  Jiappcmufe  to  talk  yltb  hts 

ing  in  drinkt  mdulging  wi  oaths,  actions,  latigli^  bmther  Mcmhec  of  ^arliaaieix^  Tregiimh,..  m 
ier  whpdt  rendered  him  int»dcTai>le  in  cmlaed  the  Iloa^e  of  Commons,  heard  ^nhc  n different 
v:>ciery  Tho  IVy^dciis,  during  Philip’s  ah-  story  regarding  our  fribnd  to  (hat  with  which  the 
soiyoo  ftbroml,  ixad  been  vexy  rapeetful  and  ImCi'qgalad  bun  ; suid  with  no  little 

sidooiw  to  conning  the  new  bead  of  im  Ring^j  j5uqmse*dti p\v  John^  pun*  was  udd  by  Trcgrir- 
wood  luindy.  Tliey  had  flattemd  Sir  J dhn,  and  \ v?tn  how  honest*  affecthnnite,  and 

paid  court  to  toy  lady.  They  had  been  we!~ , gt'nllii  tlii^  p^ov.v  fvill^nv  was  ;;  how'  he 

corned,  at  Sir  Jolinh  bou^sln  town  and  countfr.'  had  teem.  mnnd^^dUtd  -by  M*  nirctch  of  u fc 
They  had  adopted  Ills  politics  in  a great  measure^  thiff,  whom  te  ffi>d  and  actually  helped 

ft’s  they  imd  adopteii  the  politico  of  the  deceased  ’ 'tmt  ^eTIiqu& 

Riogwood.  They  had  aevei  ter  an  opportunity  I' lug  a brave  battle  against  poverry,  ami  hud  a 
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sweet  little  loving  wife  and  child,  whom  every 
kind  heart  would  willingly  strive  to  help.  Be- 
cause people  are  rich  they  are  not  of  necessity 
ogres.  Because  they  are  born  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  good  degree,  are  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  have  a generous  education,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  they  are  heartless  and  will  turn  their 
back  on  a friend.  Moi  qm  votis  parle — I have 
been  in  a great  strait  of  sickness  near  to  death, 
and  the  friends  who  came  to  help  me  with  every 
comfort,  succor,  sympathy  were  actually  gentle- 
men, who  lived  in  good  houses,  who  had  a good 
education.  They  didn’t  turn  away  because  I 
was  sick,  or  fly  from  me  because  they  thought 
I wras  poor ; on  the  contrary,  hand,  purse,  suc- 
cor, sympathy  were  ready,  and  praise  be  to 
Heaven.  And  so  too  did  Philip  find  help  when 
ho  needed  it,  and  succor  when  he  was  in  poverty. 
Tregarvan,  we  will  own,  was  a pompous  little 
man,  his  House  of  Commons  speeches  were  dull, 
and  his  written  documents  awfully  slow ; but  he 
had  a kind  heart:  he  was  touched  by  that  pic- 
ture which  Lanra  drew  of  the  young  man’s 
poverty,  and  honesty,  and  simple  hopefulness  in 
the  midst  of  hard  times : and  we  have  seen  how 
the  European  Review  was  thus  intrusted  to  Mr. 
Philip’s  management.  Then  some  artful  friends 
of  Philip’s  determined  that  he  should  bo  recon- 
ciled to  his  relations,  who  were  well-to-do  in  the 
world,  and  might  serve  him.  And  I wish,  dear 
reader,  that  your  respectable  relatives  and  mine 
would  bear  this  little  paragraph  in  mind  and 
leave  us  both  hatffcome  legacies.  Then  Tre- 
garvan spoke  to  !mr  John  Ringwood,  and  that 
meeting  was  brought  about,  where,  for  once  at 
least,  Mr.  Philip  quarreled  with  nobody. 

And  now  came  another  little  piece  of  good 
luck,  which,  I suppose,  must  be  attributed  to 
the  same  kind  friend  who  had  been  scheming 
for  Philip’s  benefit,  and  who  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  her  little  plots  for  her  friend’s  benefit 
can  be  made  to  succeed.  Yes : when  that  arch- 
jobber— don’t  tell  me — I never  knew  a woman 
worth  a pin  who  wasn’t — when  that  arch-jobber, 
I say,  has  achieved  a job  by  which  some  friend 
is  made  happy,  her  eyes  and  cheeks  brighten 
with  triumph.  Whether  she  has  got  a sick  man 
into  a hospital,  or  got  a poor  woman  a family’s 
washing,  or  made  a sinner  repent  and  return  to 
wife,  husband,  or  what  not,  that  woman  goes 
off  and  pays  her  thanks,  where  thanks  are  due, 
with  such  fervor,  with  such  lightsomeness,  with 
such  happiness,  that  I assure  you  she  is  a sight 
to  behold.  Hush ! When  one  sinner  is  saved, 
who  are  glad  ? ■ Some  of  us  know  a woman  or 
two  pure  as  angels — know,  and  are  thankful. 

When  the  person  about  whom  I have  been 
prattling  has  one  of  her  benevolent  jobs  in  hand, 
or  has  completed  it,  there  is  a sort  of  triumph 
and  mischief  in  her  manner,  which  I don’t  know 
otherwise  how  to  describe.  She  does  not  under- 
stand my  best  jokes  at  this  period,  or  answer 
them  at  random,  or  laugh  very  absurdly  and 
vacantly.  She  embraces  her  children  wildly, 
and,  at  the  most  absurd  moments,  is  utterly  un- 
mindful when  they  are  saying  their  lessons, 
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prattling  their  little  questions,  and  so  forth.  I 
recall  all  these  symptoms  (and  put  this  and  that 
together,  as  the  saying  is)  as  happening  on  one 
especial  day,  at  the  commencement  of  Easter 
Term,  eighteen  hundred  and  never  mind  what — 
as  happening  on  one  especial  morning  when  this 
lady  had  been  astoundingly  distraite  and  curi- 
ously excited.  I now  remember,  how  during 
her  children’s  dinner-time,  she  sat  looking  into 
the  square  out  of  our  window,  and  scarcely  at- 
tending to  the  little  innocent  cries  for  mutton 
which  the  children  were  offering  np. 

At  la9t  there  was  a rapid  clank  over  the  pave- 
ment, a tall  figure  passed  the  parlor  windows, 
which  our  kind  friends  know  look  into  Queen 
Square,  and  then  came  a loud  ring  at  the  bell, 
and  I thought  the  mistress  of  the  house  gave  an 
ah — a sigh — as  though  her  heart  was  relieved. 

The  street  door  was  presently  opened,  and 
then  the  dining-room  door,  and  Philip  walks  in 
with  his  hat  on,  his  blue  eyes  staring  before  him, 
his  hair  flaming  about,  and  44  La,  Uncle  Philip !” 
cry  the  children.  44  What  have  you  done  to 
yourself  ? You  have  shaved  off  your  mustache.  ” 

And  so  he  had,  I declare ! 

44 1 say,  Pen,  look  here ! This  has  been  left 
at  chambers ; and  Cassidy  has  sent  it  on  by  his 
clerk,”  our  friend  said.  I forget  whether  it  has 
been  stated  that  Philip’s  name  still  remained  on 
the  door  of  those  chambers  in  Parchment  Build- 
ings, where  we  once  heard  his  song  of 44  Doctor 
Luther,”  and  were  present  at  his  call-supper. 

The  document  which  Philip  produced  was 
actually  a brief.  The  papers  were  superscribed, 

44  In  Parliament,  Polwheedle  and  Trcdyddlum 
Railway.  To  support  bill,  Mr.  Eirmin;  re- 
tainer, five  guineas;  brief,  fifty  guineas;  con- 
sultation, five  guineas.  With  you  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Sir  J.  Whitworth,  Mr.  Pinkerton.  ” Here 
was  -a  wonder  of  wonders ! A shower  of  gold 
was  poured  out  on  my  friend.  A light  dawned 
upon  me.  The  proposed  bill  was  for  a Cornish 
line.  Our  friend  Tregarvan  was  concerned  in 
it,  the  line  passing  through  his  property,  and  mv 
wife  had  canvassed  him  privately,  and  by  her 
wheedling  and  blandishments  had  persuade d 
Tregarvan  to  use  his  interest  with  the  agents 
and  get  Philip  this  welcome  aid. 

Philip  eyed  the  paper  with  a queer  expression. 

He  handled  it  as  some  men  handle  a baby.  He 
looked  as  if  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it, 
and  as  if  he  should  like  to  drop  it.  I believe  I 
made  some  satirical  remark  to  this  effect  as  I 
looked  at  our  friend  with  his  paper. 

44  He  holds  a child  beautifully,”  said  my  wife, 
with  much  enthusiasm  ; 44  much  better  than  some 
people  who  laugh  at  him.” 

44  And  he  will  hold  this  no  doubt  much  to  his 
credit.  May  this  be  the  father  of  many  briefs ! 

May  you  have  bags  full  of  them!”  Philip  had 
all  our  good  wishes.  They  did  not  cost  much, 
or  avail  much,  but  they  were  sincere.  I know 
men  who  can’t  for  the  lives  of  them  give  even 
that  cheap  coin  of  good-will,  but  hate  their 
neighbors’  prosperity,  and  are  angry  with  them 
when  they  cease  to  be  dependent  and  poor.” 
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We  have  said  how  Cassidy’s  astonished  clerk 
had  brought  the  brief  from  chambers  to  Firmin 
at  his  lodgings  at  Mrs.  Brandon’s  in  Thornhaugh 
Street.  Had  a bailiff  served  him  with  a writ 
Philip  could  not  have  been  more  surprised  or 
in  a greater  tremor.  A brief?  Grands  Dieuxl 
What  was  he  to  do  with  a brief?  He  thought 
of  going  to  bed,  and  being  ill— of  flying  from 
home,  country,  family.  Brief?  Charlotte,  of 
course,  seeing  her  husband  alarmed,  began  to 
quake  too.  Indeed,  if  his  worship’s  finger  aches, 
does  not  her  whole  body  suffer?  But  Char- 
lotte’s and  Philip’s  constant  friend,  the  Little  Sis- 
ter, felt  no  such  fear.  “ Now  there’s  this  open- 
ing, you  must  take  it,  my  dear,  ” she  said.  “ Sup- 
pose you  don’t  know  much  about  law — ** 

* ‘ Much ! Nothing,  ” interposed  Philip.  * 4 You 
might  ask  me  to  play  the  piano ; but  as  I never 
happened  to  have  learned — ” 

“ La— don’t  tell  me!  You  mustn’t  show  a 
faint  heart.  Take  the  business  and  do  it  best 
you  can.  You’ll  do  it  better  next  time,  and 
next.  The  Bar’s  a gentleman’s  business.  Don’t 
I attend  a judge’s  lady,  which  I remember  her 
with  her  first  in  a little  bit  of  a house  in  Ber- 
nard Street,  Russell  Square ; and  now  haven’t  I 
been  to  her  in  Eaton  Square,  with  a butler,  and 
two  footmen,  and  carriages  ever  so  many  ? You 
may  work  on  at  your  newspapers  and  get  a 
crust,  and  when  you’re  old,  and  if  you  quarrel — 
and  you  have  a knack  of  quarreling — he  has, 
Mrs.  Firmin.  I knew  him  before  you  did. 
Quarrelsome  he  is,  and  he  will  be,  though  you 
think  him  an  angel,  to  be  sure.  Suppose  you 
quarrel  with  your  newspaper  masters,  and  your 
reviews,  and  that,  you  lose  your  place.  A gen- 
tleman like  Mr.  Philip  oughtn’t  to  have  a mas- 
ter. I couldn’t  bear  to  think  of  your  going 
down  of  a Saturday  to  the  publishing  office  to 
get  your  wages  like  a workman.” 

“ But  lam  a workman,”  interposes  Philip. 

“ La ! But  do  you  mean  to  remain  one  for- 
ever ? I would  rise,  if  I was  a man !”  said  the 
intrepid  little  woman;  “I  would  rise,  or  I’d 
know  the  reason  why.  Who  knows  how  many 
in  family  you’re  going  to  be  ? I’d  have  more 
spirit  than  to  live  in  a second  floor — I would ! ” 

And  the  little  woman  said  this,  though  she 
clung  round  Philip’s  child  with  a rapture  of 
fondness  which  she  tried  in  vain  to  conceal; 
though  she  felt  that  to  part  from  it  would  fe  to 
part  from  her  life’s  chief  happiness ; though  she 
loved  Philip  as  her  own  son : and  Charlotte — 
well,  Charlotte  for  Philip’s  sake — as  women  love 
other  women. 

Charlotte  came  to  her  friends  in  Queen  Square, 
and  told  us  of  the  resolute  Little  Sister’s  advice 
and  conversation.  She  knew  that  Mrs.  Bran- 
don only  loved  her  as  something  belonging  to 
Philip.  She  admired  this  Little  Sister,  and 
trusted  her,  and  could  afford  to  bear  that  little 
somewhat  scornful  domination  which  Brandon 
exercised.  “She  does  not  love  me,  because 
Philip  does,”  Charlotte  said.  “Do  you  think  I 
could  like  her,  or  any  woman,  if  I thought  Philip 
loved  them?  I could  kill  them,  Laura,  that  I 
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could!”  And  at  this  sentiment  I imagine  dag- 
gers shooting  out  of  a pair  of  eyes  that  were 
ordinarily  very  gentle  and  bright. 

Not  having  been  engaged  in  the  case  in  which 
Philip  had  the  honor  of  first  appearing,  I can 
not  enter  into  particulars  regarding  it,  but  am 
sure  that  case  must  have  been  uncommonly 
strong  in  itself  which  could  survive  such  an  ad- 
vocate. He  passed  a frightful  night  of  torture 
before  appearing  in  committee  room.  During 
that  night,  he  says,  his  hair  grew  gray.  His 
old  college  friend  and  comrade  Pinkerton,  who 
was  with  him  in  the  case,  “ coached”  him  on 
the  day  previous ; and  indeed  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  work  which  ho  had  to  perform  was  not 
of  a nature  to  impair  the  inside  or  the  outside 
of  his  skull.  A great  man  was  his  leader ; his 
friend  Pinkerton  followed ; and  all  Mr.  Philip’s 
business  was  to  examine  half  a dozen  witnesses 
by  questions  previously  arranged  between  them 
and  the  agents. 

When  you  hear  that,  as  a reward  of  his  serv- 
ices in  this  case,  Mr.  Firmin  received  a sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  pay  his  modest  family  ex- 
penses for  some  four  months,  I am  sure,  dear 
and  respected  literary  friends,  that  you  will  wish 
the  lot  of  a parliamentary  barrister  had  been 
yours,  or  that  your  immortal  works  could  bo 
paid  with  such  a liberality  as  rewards  the  labors 
of  these  lawyers.  ‘ 1 Nitnmer  erscheinen  die  Gutter 
alltin .”  After  one  agent  had  employed  Philip, 
another  came  and  secured  his  valuable  services ; 
him  two  or  three  others  foll«|ed,  and  our  friend 
positively  had  money  in  bam.  Not  only  were 
apprehensions  of  poverty  removed  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  we  had  every  reason  to  hope  that  Fir- 
min’s  prosperity  would  increase  and  continue. 

And  when  a little  son  and  heir  was  born,  which 
blessing  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Philip  about  a 
year  after  his  daughter,  our  godchild,  saw  the 
light,  we  should  have  thought  it  shame  to  have 
any  misgivings  about  the  future,  so  cheerful  did 
Philip’s  prospects  appear.  “ Did  I not  tell  you,  ” 
said  my  wife,  with  her  usual  kindling  romance, 

“that  comfort  and  succor  would  be  found  for 
these  in  the  hour  of  their  need  ?”  Amen.  We 
were  grateful  that  comfort  and  succor  should 
come.  No  one,  I am  sure,  was  more  humbly 
thankful  than  Philip ’himself  for  the  fortunate 
chances  which  befell  him. 

He  was  alarmed  rather  than  elated  by  his 
sudden  prosperity.  “It  can’t  last,”  he  said. 

“Don’t  tell  me.  The  attorneys  must  find  me 
out  before  long.  They  can  not  continue  to 
give  their  business  to  such  an  ignoramus ; and 
I really  think  1 must  remonstrate  with  them.” 

You  should  have  seen  the  Little  Sister’s  indigna- 
tion when  Philip  uttered  this  sentiment  in  her 
presence.  “ Give  up  your  business  ? Yes,  do!” 
she*  cried,  tossing  up  Philip’s  youngest  bom. 

“ Fling  this  baby  out  of  window,  why  not  in- 
deed, which  Heaven  has  6ent  it  you! — You 
ought  to  go  down  on  your  knees  and  ask  par- 
don for  having  thought  any  thing  so  wicked.” 

Philip’s  heir,  by-the-way,  immediately  on  his 
entrance  into  the  world,  had  become  the  prime 
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favorite  of  this  unreasoning  woman.  The  little 
daughter  was  passed  over  as  a little  person  of  no 
account,  and  so  began  to  entertain  the  passion 
of  jealousy  at  almost  the  very  earliest  age  at 
which  even  the  female  breast  is  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing it. 

And  though  this  Little  Sister  loved  all  these 
people  with  an  almost  ferocious  passion  of  love, 
and  lay  awake,  I believe,  hearing  their  infantine 
cries,  or  crept  on  stealthy  feet  in  darkness  to 
their  mother’s  chamber  door,  behind  which  they 
lay  sleeping ; though  she  had,  as  it  were,  a rage 
for  these  infants,  and  was  wretched  out  of  their 
sight,  yet,  when  a third  and  a fourth  brief  came 
to  Philip,  and  he  was  enabled  to  put  a little 
money  aside,  nothing  would  content  Mrs.  Bran- 
don but  that  he  should  go  into  a house  of  his 
own.  “ A gentleman,”  she  said,  “ought  not  to 
live  in  a two-pair  lodging ; he  ought  to  have  a 
house  of  his  own.”  So,  you  see,  she  hastened 
on  the  preparations  for  her  own  execution.  She 
trudged  to  the  brokers’  shops  and  made  wonder- 
ful bargains  of  furniture.  She  cut  chintzes,  and 
covered  sofas,  and  sewed,  and  patched,  and  fit- 
ted. She  found  a house  and  took  it — Milman 
Street,  Guildford  Street,  opposite  the  Fondling 
(a 3 the  dear  little  soul  called  it),  a most  gen- 
teel, quiet  little  street,  “ and  quite  near  for  mo 
to  come,”  sho  said,  “to  see  my  dears.”  Did 
she  speak  with  dry  eyes  ? Mine  moisten  some- 
times when  I think  of  the  faith,  of  the  generosity, 
of  the  sacrifice,  of  that  devoted,  loving  creature. 

I am  veiy  fond  of  Charlotte.  Her  sweetness 
and  simplicity  won  all  our  hearts  at  home.  No 
wife  or  mother  ever  was  more  attached  and  af- 
fectionate ; but  I own  there  was  a time  when  I 
hated  her,  though  of  course  that  highly  princi- 
pled woman,  the  wife  of  the  author  of  the  pres- 
ent memoirs,  says  that  the  statement  I am  mak- 
ing here  is  stuff  and  nonsense,  not  to  say  im- 
moral and  irreligious.  Well,  then,  I hated 
Charlotte  for  the  horrible  eagerness  which  she 
showed  in  getting  away  from  this  Little  Sister, 
who  clung  round  those  children,  whose  first  cries 
she  had  heard.  I hated  Charlotte  for  a cruel 
happiness  which  she  felt  as  she  hugged  the  chil- 
dren to  her  heart:  her  own  children  in  their 
own  room,  whom  she  would  dress,  and  watch, 
and  wash,  and  tend ; and  for  whom  she  wanted 
no  aid.  No  aid,  entendez  voust  Ok,  it  was  a 
shame,  a shame!  In  the  new  house,  in  the 
pleasant  little  trim  new  nursery  (fitted  up  by 
whose  fond  hands  we  will  not  say),  is  the  mo- 
ther glaring  over  the  cot,  where  the  little,  6oft, 
round  cheeks  are  pillowed;  and  yonder  in  the 
rooms  in  Thornhaugh  Street,  where  she  has 
tended  them  for  two  years,  the  Little  Sister  sits 
lonely  as  the  moonlight  streams  in.  God  help 
thee,  little,  suffering,  faithful  heart ! Never  but 
once  in  her  life  before  had  Bhe  known  so  exqui- 
site a pain. 

Of  course  we  had  an  entertainment  in  the 
new  house ; and  Philip’s  friends,  old  and  new, 
came  to  the  house-warming.  The  family  coach 
of  the  Ringwoods  blocked  up  that  astonished 
little  street.  The  powder  on  their  footmen’s 


heads  nearly  brushed  the  ceiling,  as  the  mon- 
sters rose  when  the  guests  passed  in  and  out  of 
the  hall.  The  Little  Sister  merely  took  charge 
of  the  tea-room.  Philip’s  “library”  was  that 
usual  little  cupboard  beyond  the  dining-room. 
The  little  drawing-room  was  dreadfully  crowded 
by  an  ex-nursery  piano,  which  the  Ringwoods 
bestowed  upon  their  friends ; and  somebody  was 
in  duty  bound  to  play  upon  it  on  the  evening  of 
this  soiree ; though  the  Little  Sister  chafed  down 
stairs  at  the  music?  In  fact,  her  very  words 
were,  “Rat  that  piano !”  She  “ratted”  the  in- 
strument, because  the  music  would  wake  her 
little  dears  up  stairs.  And  that  music  did  wake 
them;  and  they  howled  melodiously,  and  the 
Little  Sister,  who  was  about  to  serve  Lady  Jane 
Tregarvan  with  some  tea,  dashed  up  stairs  to 
the  nursery:  and  Charlotte  had  reached  the 
room  already : and  she  looked  angry  when  the 
Little  Sister  came  in : and  she  said,  “ I am  sure, 
Mrs.  Brandon,  the  people  down  stairs  will  be 
wanting  their  tea;”  and  she  spoke  with  some 
asperity.  And  Mrs.  Brandon  went  down  stairs 
without  one  word ; and  happening  to  be  on  the 
landing  conversing  with  a friend,  and  a little 
out  of  the  way  of  the  duet  which  the  Miss  Ring- 
woods  were  performing — riding  their  great  old 
horse,  as  it  were,  and  putting  it  through  its  paces 
in  Mrs.  Firmin’s  little  paddock — happening,  I 
say,  to  be  on  the  landing  when  Caroline  passed, 
I took  a hand  as  cold  as  stone,  and  never  saw  a 
look  of  grief  more  tragic  than  that  worn  by  her 
poor  little  face  as  it  passed.  “My  children 
cried/’  she  said,  “ and  I went  up  to  the  nursery. 
But  she  don’t  want  me  there  now.  ” Poor  Lit- 
tle Sister!  She  humbled  herself  dnd  groveled 
before  Charlotte.  You  could  not  help  trampling 
upon  her  then,  Madam ; and  I hated  you — and 
a great  number  of  other  women.  Ridley  and  I 
went  down  to  her  tea-room,  where  Caroline  re- 
sumed her  place.  She  looked  very  nice  an 4 
pretty,  with  her  pale  sweet  face,  and  her  neat 
cap  and  blue  ribbon.  Tortures  I know  she  was 
suffering.  Charlotte  had  been  stabbing  her. 
Women  will  use  the  edge  sometimes,  and  drive 
the  steel  in.  Charlotte  said  to  me,  some  time 
afterward,  “I  was  jealous  of  her,  and  you  were 
right ; and  a dearer,  more  faithful  creature  never 
lived.”  But  who  told  Charlotte  I said  she  was 
jealous  ? O treble  bestia  ! I told  Ridley,  and 
Mr.  Ridley  told  Mrs.  Firmin. 

If  Charlotte  stabbed  Caroline,  Caroline  could 
not  help  coming  back  again  and  again  to  the 
knife.  On  Sundays,  when  she  was  free,  there 
was  always  a place  for  her  at  Philip’s  modest 
table;  and  when  Mrs.  Philip  went  to  church 
Caroline  was  allowed  to  reign  in  the  nursery. 
Sometimes  Charlotte  was  generous  enough  to 
give  Mrs.  Brandon  this  chance.  When  Philip 
took  a house — a whole  house  to  himself — Phil- 
ip’s mother-in-law  proposed  to  come  and  stay 
with  him,  and  said  that,  wishing  to  be  beholden 
to  no  one,  she  would  pay  for  her  board  and  lodg- 
ing. But  Philip  declined  this  treat,  represent- 
ing, justly,  that  his  present  house  was  no  bigger 
than  his  former  lodgings.  “My  poor  love  is 
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dying  to  have  me,”  Mrs.  Baynes  remarked  on 
this.  “ But  her  husband  is  so  cruel  to  her,  and 
keeps  her  under  such  terror,  that  she  dares  not 
call  her  life  her  own.”  Cruel  to  her  I Charlotte 
was  the  happiest  of  the  happy  in  her  little  house. 
In  consequence  of  his  parliamentary  success 
Philip  went  regularly  to  chambers  now,  in  the 
fond  hope  that  more  briefs  might  come.  At 
chambers  he  likewise  conducted  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  his  Review : and,  at  the  accustomed  hour 
of  his  return,  that  usual  litile  procession  of  mo- 
ther and  child  and  nurse  would  be  seen  on  the 
watch  for  him ; and  the  young  woman — the  hap- 
piest young  woman  in  Christendom — would  walk 
back  clinging  on  her  husband’s  arm. 

All  this  while  letters  came  from  Philip’s  dear 
father  at  New  York,  where,  it  appeared,  he  was 
engaged  not  only  in  his  profession  but  in  vari- 
ous speculations  with  which  he  was  always  about 
to  make  his  fortune.  One  day  Philip  got  a 
newspaper  advertising  a new  insurance  company, 
and  saw,  to  his  astonishment,  the  announcement 
of  “Counsel  in  London,  Philip  Firmin,  Esq., 
Parchment  Buildings,  Temple.”  A paternal 
letter  promised  Philip  great  fees  out  of  this  in- 
surance company,  but  I never  heard  that  poor 
Philip  was  any  the  richer.  In  fact,  his  friends 
advised  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  in- 
surance company,  and  to  make  no  allusion  to  it 
in  his  letters.  “They  feared  the  Danai,  and 
the  gifts  they  brought,”  as  old  Firmin  would 
have  said.  They  had  to  impress  upon  Philip 
an  abiding  mistrust  of  that  wily  old  Greek,  his 
father.  Firmin  senior  always  wrote  hopefully 
and  magnificently,  and  persisted  in  believing  or 
declaring  that  ere  very  long  ho  should  have  to- 
announce  to  Philip  that  his  fortune  was  made. 
He  speculated  in  Wall  Street,  I don’t  know  in 
what  shares,  inventions,  mines,  railways.  One 
day,  some  few  months  after  liis  migration  to 
Milman  Street,  Philip,  blushing  and  hanging 
down  his  head,  had  to  tell  me  that  his  father 
had  drawn  upon  him  again.  Had  he  not  paid 
up  his  shares  in  a certain  mine  they  would  have 
been  forfeited,  and  he  and  his  son  after  him  would 
have  lost  a certain  fortune,  old  Danaus  said. 
I fear  an  artful,  a long-bow  pulling  Danaus. 
What,  shall  a man  have  birth,  wealth,  friends, 
high  position,  and  end  so  that  we  dare  not  leave 
him  alone  in  the  room  with  our  spoons  ? “ And 
you  have  paid  this  bill  which  the  old  man  drew?” 
we  asked.  Yes,  Philip  had  paid  the  bill.  He 
vowed  he  woulcLpay  no  more.  But  it  was  not 
difficult  to  see  that  the  doctor  would  draw  more 
bills  upon  this  accommodating  banker.  “I 
dread  the  letters  which  begin  with  a flourish 
about  the  fortune  which  he  is  .just  going  to 
make,”  Philip  said.  He  knew  that  the  old 
parent  prefaced  his  demands  for  money  in  that 
way. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  a great  medical 
discovery  which  he  had  announced  to  his  corre- 
spondent, Mrs.  Brandon,  and  by  which  the  doc- 
tor declared,  as  usual,  that  he  was  about  to  make 
a fortune.  In  New  York  and  Boston  he  had 
tried  experiments  which  had  been  attended  with 


the  most  astonishing  success.  A remedy  was 
discovered,  the  mere  sale  of  which  in  Europe 
and  America  must  bring  an  immense  revenue 
to  the  fortunate  inventors.  For  the  ladies  whom 
Mrs.  Brandon  attended  the  remedy  was  of  price- 
less value.  He  would  send  her  some.  His 
friend,  Captain  Morgan,  of  the  Southampton, 
packet-ship,  would  bring  her  some  of  this  aston- 
ishing medicine.  Let  her  try  it.  Let  her  show 
the  accompanying  cases  to  Doctor  Goodenough 
— to  any  of  his  brother  physicians  in  London. 
Though  himself  an  exile  from  his  country,  he 
loved  it,  and  was  proud  in  being  able^to  confer 
upon  it  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  with  which 
science  had  endowed  mankind. 

Goodenough,  I am  sorry  to  say,  had  such  a 
mistrust  of  his  confrb'e  that  he  chose  to  disbe- 
lieve any  statement  Firmin  made.  “I  don’t 
believe,  my  good  Brandon,  the  fellow  has  nous 
enough  to  light  upon  any  scientific  discovery 
more  useful  than  a new  sauce  for  cutlets.  He 
invent  any  thing  but  fibs,  never  1”  You  see  this 
Goodenough  is  an  obstinate  old  heathen ; and 
when  he  has  once  found  reason  to  mistrust  a 
man,  he  forever  after  declines  to  believe  him. 

However,  the  doctor  is  a man  forever  on  the 
look-out  for  more  knowledge  of  his  profession, 
and  for  more  remedies  to  benefit  mankind  : he 
hummed  and  ha’d  over  the  pamphlet,  as  the 
Little  Sister  sat  watching  him  in  his  study.  He 
clapped  it  down  after  a while,  and  slapped  his 
hands  on  his  little  legs  as  his  wont  is.  “ Bran- 
don,” he  says,  “ I think  there  is  a great  deal  in 
it,  and  I think  so  the  more  because  it  turns  out 
that  Firmin  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  discov- 
ery, which  has  been  made  at  Boston.”  In  fact, 
Dr.  Firmin,  late  of  London,  had  only  been 
present  in  the  Boston  hospital,  where  the  experi- 
ments were  made  with  the  new  remedy.  He 
had  cried  “ Halves,”  and  proposed  to  sell  it  as  a 
secret  remedy,  and  the  bottle  which  he  forward- 
ed to  our  friend  the  Little  Sister  was  labeled 
“Firmin’s  Anodyne.”  What  Firmin  did,  in- 
deed, was  what  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  do- 
ing. He  had  taken  another  man’s  property,  and 
was  endeavoring  to  make  a flourish  with  it. 
The  Little  Sister  returned  home,  then,  with  her 
bottle  of  (jhloroform — for  this  was  what  Dr.  Fir- 
min chose  to  call  his  discovery,  and  he  had  sent 
homo  a specimen  of  it ; as  he  sent  home  a cask 
of  petroleum  from  Virginia ; as  he  sent  proposals 
for  new  railways  upon  which  he  promised  Philip 
a munificent  commission,  if  his  son  could  but 
place  the  shares  among  his  friends. 

And  with  regard  to  these  valuables,  the  san- 
guine doctor  got  to  believe  that  he  really  was 
endowing  his  son  with  large  sums  of  money. 
“ My  boy  has  set  up  a house,  and  has  a wife  and 
two  children,  the  young  jackanapes  1”  he  would 
say  to  people  in  New  York ; “ as  if  he  had  not 
been  extravagant  enough  in  former  days ! When 
I married  I had  private  means,  and  married  a 
nobleman’s  niece  with  a large  fortune.  Neither 
of  these  two  young  folks  has  a penny.  Well, 
well,  the  old  father  must  help  them  as  well  as 
he  can!”  And  I am  told  there  were  ladies 
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who  dropped  the  tear  of  sensibility,  and  said, 
“ What  a fond  father  this  doctor  is!  How  he 
sacrifices  himself  for  that  scape-grace  of  a son! 
Think  of  the  dear  doctor  at  his  age,  toiling  cheer- 
fully for  that  young  man,  who  helped  to  ruin 
him !”  An{L  Firmin  sighed ; and  passed  a beau- 
tiful white  handkerchief  over  his  eyes  with  a 
beautiful  white  hand;  and,  I believe,  really 
cried ; and  thought  himself  quite  a good,  affec- 
tionate, injured  man.  He  held  the  plate  at 
Church;  he  looked  very  handsome  and  tall, 
and  bowed  with  a charming  melancholy  grace 
to  the  ladies  as  they  put  in  their  contributions. 
The  dear  man ! His  plate  was  fuller  than  other 
people’s — so  a traveler  told  us  who  saw  him  in 
New  York ; and  described  a very  choice  dinner 
which  the  doctor  gave  to  a few  friends  at  one  of 
the  smartest  hotels  just  then  opened. 

With  all  the  Little  Sister’s  good  management 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  were  only  able  to  install 
themselves  in  their  new  house  at  a considerable 
expense,  and  beyond  that  great  Ringwood  piano 
which  swaggered  in  Philip’s  little  drawing-room, 
I am  constrained  to  say  that  there  was  scarce 
any  furniture  at  all.  One  of  the  railway  ac- 
counts was  not  paid  as  yet,  and  poor  Philip 
could  not  feed  upon  mere  paper  promises  to  pay. 
Nor  was  he  inclined  to  accept  the  offers  of  pri- 
vate friends,  who  were  willing  enough  to  be  his 
bankers.  “ One  in  a family  is  enough  for  that 
kind  of  business,”  he  said,  gloomily;  and  it 
came  out  that  again  and  again  the  interesting 
exile  at  New  York  who  was  deploring  his  son’s 
extravagance  and  foolish  marriage  had  drawn 
bills  upon  Philip  which  our  friend  accepted  and 
paid — bills,  who  knows  to  what  amount?  He 
has  never  told;  and  the  engaging  parent  who 
robbed  him — must  I use  a word  so  unpolite? — 
will  never  now  tell  to  wnat  extent  he  helped 
himself  to  Philip’s  small  means.  This  I know, 
that  when  autumn  came — when  September  was 
past — we  in  our  cozy  little  retreat  at  the  sea-side 
received  a letter  from  the  Little  Sister,  in  her 
dear  little  bad  spelling  (about  which  there  used 
to  be  somehow  a pathos  which  the  very  finest 
writing  does  not  possess)— there  came,  I say,  a 
letter  from  the  Little  Sister  in  which  she  told  us, 
with  many  dashes,  that  dear  Mrs.  Philip  and  the 
children  were  pining  and  sick  in  London,  and 
that  Philip,  he  had  too  much  pride  and  sperit  to 
take  money  from  any  one ; that  Mr.  Tregarvan 
was  away  traveling  on  the  continent,  and  that 
wretch  — that  monster,  you  biota  who — have 
drawn  upon  Philip  again  for  money,  and  again 
he  have  paid,  and  the  dear,  dear  children  can’t 
have  fresh  air. 

“ Did  she  tell  you,”  said  Philip,  brushing  his 
hands  across  his  eyes  when  a friend  came  to  re- 
monstrate with  him — “ did  she  tell  you  that  she 
brought  me  money  herself,  but  we  would  not  use 
it?  Look!  I have  her  little  marriage  gift 
yonder  in  my  desk,  and  pray  God  I shall  be  able 
to  leave  it  to  my  children.  The  fact  is,  the  doc- 
tor has  drawn  upon  me,  as  usual ; he  is  going  to 
make  a fortune  next  week.  I have  paid  another 
bill  of  his.  The  parliamcntaiy  agents  are  out 
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of  town,  at  their  moors  in  Scotland,  I suppose. 

The  air  of  Russell  Square  is  uncommonly  whole- 
some, and  when  the  babies  have  had  enough  of 
that,  why,  they  must  change  it  for  Brunswick 
Square.  Talk  about  the  country ! what  country 
can  be  more  quiet  than  Guildford  Street  in  Sep- 
tember ? I stretch  out  of  a morning  and  breathe 
the  mountain-air  on  Ludgatc  Hill.”  And  with 
these  dismal  pleasantries  and  jokes  our  friend 
chose  to  put  a good  face  upon  bad  fortune.  The 
kinsmen  of  Ringwood  offered  hospitality  kindly 
enough,  but  how  was  poor  Philip  to  pay  railway 
expenses  for  servants,  babies,  and  wife  ? In  this 
strait  Tregarvan  from  abroad,  having  found  out 
some  monstrous  design  of  Russ— of  the  Great 
Power  of  which  he  stood  in  daily  terror,  and 
which,  as  we  are  in  strict  amity  with  that  Power, 
no  other  Power  shall  induce  me  to  name — Tre- 
garvan wrote  to  his  editor,  and  communicated 
to  him  in  confidence  a most  prodigious  and  ne- 
farious plot  against  the  liberties  of  all  the  rest 
of  Europe,  in  which  the  Power  in  question  was 
engaged,  and  in  a postscript  added,  “By-the- 
way,  the  Michaelmas  quarter  is  due,  and  I send 
you  a check,”  etc.  etc.  O precious  postscript ! 

“Didn’t  I tell  you  it  would  be  so ?”  said  my 
wife,  with  a self-satisfied  air.  “Was  I not 
certain  that  succor  would  come?” 

And  succor  did  come,  sure  enough;  and  a 
very  happy  little  party  went  down  to  Brighton 
in  a second-class  carriage,  and  got  an  extraor- 
dinarily cheap  lodging,  and  the  roses  came  back 
to  the  little  pale  cheeks,  and  mamma  was  won- 
derfully invigorated  and  refreshed,  as  all  her 
friends  could  have  seen  when  the  little  family 
came  back  to  town,  only  there  was  such  a thick 
dun  fog  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  complex- 
ions at  all. 

When  the  shooting  season  was  come  to  an 
end  the  parliamentary  agents  who  had  employed 
Philip  came  back  to  London,  and,  I am  happy 
to  say,  gave  him  a check  for  his  little  account. 

My  wife  cried,  “ Did  I not  tell  you  so  ?”  more 
than  cter.  “Is  not  every  thing  for  the  best? 

I knew  dear  Philip  would  prosper !” 

Every  thing  was  for  the  best,  was  it  ? Philip 
was  sure  to  prosper,  was  he?  What  do  you 
think  of  the  next  news  which  the  poor  fellow 
brought  to  us?  One  night  in  December  he 
came  to  us,  and  I saw  by  his  face  that  some 
event  of  importance  had  befallen  him. 

“Iam  almost  heart-broken,”  he  said,  thump- 
ing on  the  table  when  the  young  ones  had  re- 
treated from  it.  “ I don’t  know  what  to  do.  I 
have  not  told  you  all.  I have  paid  four  bills 
for  him  already,  and  now  he  has — he  has  signed 
my  name.” 

“Who  has?” 

“He  at  New  York.  You  know,”  said  poor 
Philip.  “ I tell  you  he  has  put  my  name  on  a 
bill,  and  without  my  authority.” 

* “ Gracious  Heavens ! You  mean  your  father 
has  for I could  not  say  the  word.” 

“Yes,”  groaned  Philip.  “Here  is  a letter 
from  him.”  And  he  handed  a letter  across  the 
tabic  in  the  doctor’s  well-known  handwriting. 
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“Dearest  Philu** — the  father  wrote — “a  sad  misfor- 
tune has  befallen  me,  which  I had  hoped  to  conceal,  or,  at 
any  rate,  to  avert  from  xny  dear  son.  For  you,  Philip,  are 
a participator  in  that  misfortune  through  the  imprudence 
—must  I say  it  ?—of  your  father.  Would  I had  struck  off 
the  hand  which  has  done  the  deed  ere  it  had  been  done! 
But  the  fault  has  taken  wings  and  flown  out  of  my  reach. 
J mm  frit  us,  dear  boy,  you  have  to  suffer  for  the  delicta 
majorum.  Ah,  that  a father  should  have  to  own  his 
fault — to  kneel  and  ask  pardon  of  his  son ! 

“Iam  engaged  in  many  speculations.  Some  have  suc- 
ceeded beyond  my  wildest  hopes  : some  have  taken  in  the 
most  rational,  the  most  prudent,  the  least  sanguine  of  our 
capitalists  in  Wall  Street,  and  promising  the  greatest  re- 
sults have  ended  in  the  most  extreme  failure  I To  meet  a 
call  iu  an  undertaking  which  seemed  to  offer  the  moot 
certain  prospects  of  success,  which  seemed  to  promise  a 
fortune  for  me  and  ray  boy,  and  your  dear  children,  I put 
in  among  other  securities  which  I had  to  realize  on  a sud- 
den, a bill,  on  which  I used  your  name.  I dated  it  ns 
drawn  six  montlis  back  by  me  at  New  York,  on  you  at 
Parchment  Buildings,  Temple ; and  I wrote  your  accept- 
ance as  though  the  signature  were  yours.  I give  myself 
up  to  you.  I tell  you  what  I have  done.  Make  the  mat- 
ter pnbllc.  Give  my  confession  to  the  world,  as  hero  I 
write,  and  sign  it,  and  your  father  ia  branded  forever  to 

the  world  as  a . Spare  me  the  word  1 

u As  I live,  as  I hope  for  your  forgiveness— long  ere  that 
bill  became  due.  It  is  at  five  months*  date  for  £3Sd  4 *.■&/., 
value  received,  and  dated  from  the  Temple  on  the  4th  of 
July.  I passed  it  to  one  who  promised  to  keep  it  until  I 
myself  should  redeem  it.  The  commission  which  he  charged 


me  was  enormous,  rascally;  and  not  content  with  the  im- 
mense interest  which  he  extorted  from  me,  the  scoundrel 
has  passed  the  bill  away,  and  it  is  in  Europe,  in  the  hands 
of  an  enemy. 

u You  remember  Tufton  Hunt?  Yes.  You  most  justly 
chastised  him.  The  wretch  lately  made  Ids  detested  ap- 
pearance in  this  city,  associated  with  the  lowest  of  the  base, 
and  endeavored  to  resume  his  old  practice*  of  threats,  ca- 
joleries,  and  extortions  I In  a fatal  hour  the  villain  heard 
of  the  bill  of  which  I have  warned  you.  He  purchased  ft 
from  the  gambler  to  whom  it  had  been  passed.  As  New 
York  was  speedily  too  hot  to  hold  him  ( for  the  unhapjty 
man  has  even  left  me  to  jxiy  his  hotel  score),  he  has  fled— 
and  fled  to  Europe— taking  with  him  that  fatal  bill,  which 
he  says  he  knows  you  will  pay.  Ah ! dear  Philip,  if  that 
bill  were  but  once  out  of  the  wretch's  hands ! What  sleep- 
less hours  of  agony  should  I be  spared ! I pray  you,  I im- 
plore you,  make  every  sacrifice  to  meet  it ! You  will  not 
disown  it?  N<x  As  you  have  children  of  your  own — as 
you  love  them— yon  would  not  willingly  let  them  leave  a 
dishonored  Father. 

u 1 have  a share  In  a great  medical  discovery , regarding 
which  I have  written  to  our  friend  Mrs.  Brandon,  and 
which  is  sure  to  realize  an  immense  profit,  as  introduced 
into  England  by  a physician  so  well  known— may  I not 
say  professionally?  respected  as  myself.  The  very  first 
profits  resulting  from  that  discovery  I promise,  on  my 
honor,  to  devote  to  you.  They  will  very  soon  far  more 
than  repay  the  loss  which  my  imprudence  has  brought  on 
my  dear  boy.  Farewell!  Love  to  your  wife  and  little 
ones.  — G.  B.  F.“ 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  8th  of  May.  The 
events  of  the  month  have  been  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  we  close  in  hourly  anticipation  of 
tidings  of  decisive  character  from  our  armies  in  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Southwest. The  session  of  Congress 

is  evidently  approaching  its  close.  When  it  is  con- 
cluded w”c  intend  to  furnish  a general  resumt  of  its 
proceedings,  noting  the  leading  measures  proposed, 
adopted,  and  postponed.  Apart  from  general  discus- 
sions, the  leading  topics  of  the  month  have  been  the 
passage  by  both  Houses,  and  the  signature  by  the 
President,  of  a bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia ; the  Tax  hill,  which,  having 
passed  the  House,  is  still  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate;  and  the  Confiscation  bills  now  beforo  the 
Senate. For  the  time,  however,  military  proceed- 

ings take  precedence  of  all  others.  Reports  of  the 
operations  of  our  forces  have  been  so  carefully  guard- 
ed that  we  must  confine  our  statements  to  a few  as- 
certained facts : 

Yorktown,  where  Cornwallis  surrendered  in  1781, 
virtually  closing  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  was 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Confederates.  The  attack 
upon  this  place  was  opened  on  the  5th  of  April  by 
our  forces,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  General 
M‘Clellan.  While  our  works  were  pushed  forward 
several  sharp  skirmishes  took  place,  the  most  nota- 
able  of  which  was  on  the  lGth,  at  Lee's  Mills,  where 
the  Vermont  brigade  charged  one  of  the  enemy’s  en- 
trenchments, carried,  and  held  it  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  but  were  finally  forced  back,  having  suf- 
fered a loss  of  85  killed  and  120  wounded.  The  ap- 
proaches to  the  Confederate  works  were  pushed  on 
until  the  4th  of  May,  when  all  was  ready  for  a vigor- 
ous attack.  But  on  the  previous  night  the  enemy 
evacuated  tho  place,  leaving  behind  70  heavy  guns, 
and  a large  amount  of  stores  and  camp  equipage. 


They  fell  back  to  Williamsburg,  their  rear  being 
closely  pressed  by  our  forces.  Here  they  made  a 
stand  and  a sharp  encounter  took  place,  resulting, 
according  to  the  dispatch  of  General  M'Clellan  of  the 
6th,  in  their  defeat,  with  considerable  loss,  and  the 
abandonment  of  Williamsburg,  which  had,  like  York- 
town, been  elaborately  fortified. 

General  M ‘Dowell’s  cU  vision  has  been  in  the  mean 
time  pressing  forward  tmvard  Richmond.  The  latest 
dispatches  leave  him  in  possession  of  the  important 
town  of  Fredericksburg. 

The  battle  of  Pittsburg,  or  Shiloh,  as  it  will  prob- 
ably be  named,  from  a church  standing  near  where 
it  was  fought,  was  hardly  as  decisive  as  our  first  re- 
ports indicated.  On  the  first  day,  April  G,  the  re- 
sult seemed  to  be  wholly  in  favor  of  the  Confederates, 
who,  with  greatly  superior  forces,  attacked  our  lines, 
captured  General  Prentiss,  with  a large  part  of  his 
command,  and  appeared  to  have  won  a decisive  vic- 
tory. General  Beauregard  telegraphed  this  result 
to  Richmond,  where  it  was  received  with  great  re- 
joicing. The  advance  of  the  enemy  was  checked 
by  our  gun-boats,  and  the  opportune  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements under  General  Buell  enabled  us  to  assume 
the  offensive  on  the  following  day,  when  tho  enemy 
were  driven  back  toward  Corinth.  General  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Western  Division  of  the  Confederate  army,  was  kill- 
ed in  the  action  of  the  6th.  Our  entire  loss,  as  offi- 
cially given,  amounts  to  1785  killed,  7882  wounded, 
and  4044  missing — these  including  the  prisoners  cap- 
tured with  General  Prentiss — a total  loss  of  18,661 
men.  The  loss  of  the  enemy,  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, probably  exceeds  our  own ; partial  reports,  glean- 
ed from  the  Southern  papers,  already  bring  it  up 
very  nearly  to  our  numbers.  This  battle,  though 
not  decisive,  is  the  most  bloody  ever  fought  upon 
this  continent.  We  close  our  Record  for  the  month 
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in  hourly  anticipation  of  important  tidings  from  this 
•quarter. 

General  O.  M.  Mitchell,  long  known  as  one  of  the 
foremost  astronomers  of  the  day,  who  was  the  first 
to  enter  the  Confederate  strong-hold  of  Bowling 
Green,  performed  a brilliant  exploit  on  the  10th  of 
April.  Making  a sudden  dash  forward,  he  took  by 
surprise  the  town  of  Huntsville,  Alabama,  an  import- 
ant point  on  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton Railroad,  which  connects  Richmond  with  the 
Southwest. 

Two  important  fortifications  seized  by  the  enemy 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  have  been  recap- 
tured. Fort  Pulaski,  near  Savannah,  Georgia,  has 
been  for  some  time  closely  invested.  It  was  gar- 
risoned by  about  400  men,  with  abundant  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions  for  six  months,  and  was  believed 
by  the  enemy  to  be  able  to  resist  any  force  that 
could  be  brought  against  it.  Our  batteries  were 
placed  on  Tybee  Island,  at  distances  varying  from 
1700  to  3500  yards  from  the  fort — a greater  distance 
than  has  ever  before  been  found  available  against 
strong  fortifications.  These  were  completed  on  the 
10th  of  April,  and  the  fort  was  summoned  to  sur- 
render, and  immediately  on  refusal  fire  was  opened. 
At  the  end  of  18  hours’  bombardment  a breach  was 
effected,  but  the  resistance  was  kept  up  12  hours 
longer.  Every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  storming 
the  fort,  when,  on  the  11  th,  it  was  surrendered,  with 
all  its  stores,  ammunition,  and  garrison.  Our  loss 
in  the  capture  was  but  one  man,  and  only  four  were 

injured  within  the  fort. Fort  Macon,  at  Beaufort, 

North  Carolina,  surrendered  on  the  25th  of  April, 
after  a bombardment  of  eleven  hours. 

Of  still  greater  importance  is  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans,  which  took  place  on  the  26th  of  April.  The 
accounts  which  have  reached  us  come  indirectly 
through  Southern  sources,  and  embrace  only  the 
leading  points.  It  had  been  constantly  reported 
that  the  whole  course  of  the  Mississippi  below  New 
Orleans  was  so  fortified  that  no  fleet  could  possibly 
reach  the  city ; which  was  also  said  to  be  occupied 
by  a large  force,  abundantly  armed.  Forts  Jackson 
and  St.  Philip,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  about 
twenty-five  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  seventy-five 
miles  below  New  Orleans,  were  relied  upon  to  pre- 
vent any  passage.  The  National  fleet,  under  com- 
mand of  Commodore  F&rragut,  approached  these 
forts  about  the  20th  of  April,  and  opened  a vigorous 
bombardment,  which  lasted  for  nearly  a week.  Be- 
sides the  fire  from  the  forts,  our  vessels  were  ex- 
posed to  the  assaults  of  fire-boats  sent  down  against 
them,  and  gun-boats  and  steam  batteries  on  the 
general  plan  of  the  Virginia.  These  proved  un- 
availing, and  at  length  the  fire  of  the  forts  was  si- 
lenced ; but  whether  they  wero  captured  we  are  not 
as  yet  informed.  But,  in  any  case,  the  passage  was 
forced,  and  our  vessels  made  their  way  up  to  New 
Orleans  on  the  26th,  with  no  further  opposition. 
The  city  was  now  wholly  at  their  mercy,  and  its 
surrender  was  demanded  by  Commodore  Farragut. 
He  required  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  should 
be  raised  on  the  City  Ilall,  Mint,  and  Custom-house, 
and  that  all  other  emblems  of  sovereignty  should  be 
removed,  promising  that  the  rights  of  persons  and 
property  should  be  respected ; but  insisting  that  no 
persons  should  be  molested  for  expressions  of  loyalty 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  He  gave 
special  notice  to  the  Mayor,  to  whom  his  demand 
was  addressed,  that  he  should  u speedily  and  se- 
verely punish  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  com- 
mit such  outrages  as  were  witnessed  yesterday  by 


armed  men  firing  upon  helpless  women  and  children 
for  giving  expression  to  their  pleasure  at  witnessing 
the  ‘old  flag.”’ — The  Mayor,  Mr.  John  F.  Monroe, 
replied  that  out  of  regard  to  the  lives  of  women  and 
children  who  crowded  the  city,  General  Lovell  had 
evacuated  it,  and  given  back  to  him  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government.  The  city  was  wholly 
without  means  of  defense.  To  surrender  such  a 
place  would  be  an  unmeaning  ceremony;  it  was 
at  the  disposal  of  the  assailants  by  “ brute  force, 
and  not  by  the  choice  or  consent  of  the  inhabitants.” 
But  no  man  was  to  be  found  there  who  would  hoist 
a flag  not  of  their  own  adoption.  The  people,  he 
said,  were  “sensitive  to  all  that  could  affect  their 
dignity  and  self-respect,”  and  he  asked  that  their 
“susceptibilities  should  be  respected;”  they  would 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  “insulted  by  the  inter- 
ference of  such  as  have  rendered  themselves  odious 
and  contemptible  by  their  dastardly  desertion  of  our 
cause  in  the  mighty  struggle  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, or  such  as  might  remind  them  too  forcibly 
that  they  are  the  conquered  and  you  are  the  con- 
querors  Your  occupation  of  the  city,”  con- 

cludes this  singular  document,  “does  not  transfer 
allegiance  from  the  Government  of  their  choice  to 
one  which  they  have  deliberately  repudiated,  and 
they  yield  the  obedience  which  the  conqueror  is  en- 
titled to  extort  from  the  conquered.” 

MEXICO. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  Mexico  indicates  that 
the  coalition  between  Spain,  France,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain is  at  an  end.  The  Spanish  part  of  the  expedi- 
tion has  been  withdrawn  ; that  of  England  was  too 
small  to  have  any  virtual  influence ; but  the  French 
commander,  General  Lorencez,  intimating  that  he 
acts  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Emperor,  an- 
nounces that  he  will  not  recognize  the  existing  Gov- 
ernment, and  has  in  effect  declared  war  against  it, 
with  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  Republican  form 
of  Government,  and  replacing  it  with  a European 
monarch.  Maximilian  of  Austria  is  the  name  still 
put  forward,  although  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
this  is  a mere  pretense  4 and  that  the  real  design  is 
to  provide,  if  possible,  a throne  for  some  member  of 
the  Napoleon  family.  President  J uarez  and  his  Min- 
ister, General  Doblado,  meanwhile,  announce  their 
determination  to  resist  by  every  means  the  French 
projects,  while  they  offer  to  continue  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Spanish  and  British  plenipotentiaries. 

EUROPE. 

The  leading  features  in  our  European  intelligence 
relate  to  the  reception  of  the  tidings  of  the  exploits 
of  the  Monitor  and  the  Memmac.  It  is  universal- 
ly admitted  that  a complete  revolution  ha9  been 
wrought  in  the  naval  affairs  of  the  world;  that 
henceforth  for  all  offensive  purposes  wooden  vessels 
are  worthless;  and  that,  moreover,  immense  ves- 
sels like  the  Warrior  and  Gloire  are  failures.  Bat- 
teries embodying  the  general  principles  which  have 
been  tested  in  America  are  the  only  reliance.  In 
every  dock-yard  in  England  the  work  upon  wood- 
en men-of-war  has  been  suspended,  and  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  establishments  are  employed  in  for- 
warding iron-clad  vessels.  Experiments,  however, 
have  been  made  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William 
Armstrong,  the  inventor  of  the  gun  which  bears  bis 
name,  which  are  thought  to  demonstrate  that  ves- 
sels clothed  with  iron  in  the  manner  of  the  Monitor 
are  perfectly  vulnerable  to  round  shot,  fired  from 
smooth  bores  at  short  range  from  guns  of  large  cali- 
bre, although  they  are  proof  against  elongated  shot 
from  rifled  guns  at  long  range. 
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The  City  of  the  Saints , by  Richard  H.  Burton, 
author  of  “The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa.” 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  Captain  Bur- 
ton, having  visited  the  sacred  cities  of  Hindoos  and 
Jews,  Mohammedans  and  Christians,  was  natural- 
ly anxious  to  see  the  Holy  City  of  the  Mormons. 
He  is  a veteran  traveler,  knowing  how  to  gather 
facts  from  his  own  observation  and  from  that  of 
others ; and  was  well  prepared  to  describe  the  Saints 
and  their  famous  city.  Being  an  Englishman,  he 
was  not  liable  to  the  prejudice  which  exists  among 
the  Mormons  against  Americans.  Still,  he  does  not 
pretend  that  his  stay  of  twenty-four  days  enabled 
him  to  penetrate  into  those  secrets  of  the  faith  which 
are  revealed  only  to  the  initiated.  He  undertakes 
to  tell  only  what  he  saw  and  heard.  He  takes, 
moreover,  the  attitude  of  a philosophical  observer, 
to  whom  the  manners  of  any  people,  however 
strange,  afford  no  cause  of  wonder.  Thus  he  coolly 
sums  up  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  polyg- 
amy, and  calmly  decides  that  though  not  adapted 
to  a thickly-settled  country,  yet  for  the  Mormons  it 
is  a very  natural,  and  probably  a desirable  institu- 
tion. We  of  course  dissent  wholly  from  Mr.  Bur- 
ton’s conclusion ; but  it  is  worth  while  to  examine 
the  arguments  by  which  he  supports  it.  They  en- 
lighten us  as  to  the  process  by  which  men  and  wo- 
men, not  deficient  in  intelligence,  and  with  no  spe- 
cial vicious  proclivities,  may  hold  a tenet  so  abhor- 
rent to  our  feelings.  But  the  special  value  of  the 
book  is  its  picture  of  Mormon  life  and  manners,  as 
they  presented  themselves  to  an  impartial  observer. 
Mr.  Burton’s  representations  are  much  more  favor- 
able than  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  To 
him  the  Mormons  appear  a peaceful,  industrious, 
law-abiding  people.  He  saw  no  traces  of  the  rude- 
ness and  profligacy  of  which  we  have  been  so  often 
told;  respectability,  decorum,  dullness  even,  is  the 
law  of  the  land.  “A  Moslem  gloom,  the  result  of 
austere  morals  and  manners,  and  of  the  semi-seclu- 
sion of  the  sex,  hangs  over  society.”  He  utterly 
discredits  the  accounts  so  often  repeated  of  obscene 
orgies  said  to  be  practiced  in  the  secrecy  of  the  En- 
dowment House.  Mr.  Burton  was  introduced  to 
Brigham  Young  by  Governor  Cummings,.  The  de- 
scription of  the  Prophet  is  interesting.  Though 
verging  upon  threescore  scarcely  a silver  thread  ap- 
pears in  his  light  hair.  His  forehead  is  narrow ; 
eyes  of  a bluish-gray,  with  one  drooping  lid ; eye- 
brows thin ; nose  fine,  sharp-pointed,  set  a little 
awry;  lips  close;  teeth  imperfect;  form  large! 
broad-shouldered,  somewhat  stooping.  His  dress 
was  of  gray  homespun,  cut  large  and  baggy,  with 
black  satin  vest,  and  a cravat  knotted  loosely  around 
an  unstarched  fall-over  collar.  His  whole  appear- 
ance was  that  of  a well-to-do  Yankee  farmer.  Con- 
trary to  what  is  so  often  said,  ho  is  temperate  almost 
to  asceticism,  abstaining  from  liquors  and  tobacco, 
and  indifferent  to  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  baked 
potatoes  and  butter-milk  forming  his  favorite  food. 
His  manner  is  calm  and  quiet,  though  even  in  con- 
versation he  impresses  one  with  an  air  of  conscious 
power.  He  said  nothing  to  his  visitor  on  religious 
or  political  topics,  but  came  out  strong  on  agricul- 
ture and  cattle-breeding.  Mr.  Burton,  of  course, 
made  no  inquiries  as  to  the  number  of  his  family, 
though  a casual  remark  of  the  Prophet  intimated 
that  he  was  a patriarch  as  well.  44  That,”  said  he, 
pointing  to  a building  of  considerable  size,  “ is  a 
private  school  for  my  children.”  When  he  speaks 


in  public  he  begins  slowly,  word  creeping  after  word, 
the  opening  phrases  being  hardly  audible.  As  he 
warms  up  his  voice  rises  high  and  sonorous,  the 
words  pouring  out  with  great  fluency.  His  gestures 
are  easy  and  rounded,  and  not  ungraceful.  Such, 
according  to  Mr.  Burton,  is  the  outward  aspect  of 
44  His  Excellency  Brigham  Young,  once  ‘ painter  and 
glazier,’  now  prophet,  revelator,  translator,  and  seer ; 
the  man  who  is  revered  as  king  or  kaiser,  pope  or 
pontiff  never  was;  who,  like  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  by  holding  up  his  hand,  could  cause  the 
death  of  any  one  within  his  reach.”  He  is  indeed 
the  brain  and  heart  of  the  Mormon  theocracy.  What 
form  this  will  take,  and  by  whose  hands  it  will  be 
guided  when  he  is  gone,  no  man  can  say.  Mormons 
themselves  profess  no  anxiety  upon  these  points. 
“The  Lord,”  they  say,  “who  raised  up  Brigham 
when  Joseph  was  taken,  will  provide  a leader  when 
he  is  wanted.”  Mr.  Burton  gives  humorous  but  not 
unfavorable  sketches  of  the  other  Mormon  digni- 
taries ; but  not  one  of  them  seems  likely  to  be  able 
to  fill  the  place  of  the  Prophet.  Life  in  Salt  Lake 
City  presents,  at  least  among  the  Mormons,  few  lu- 
dicrous aspects.  “ Brother”  and  ‘ ‘ Sister”  take  the 
place  of  the  “ Mr.”  and  “ Mrs.”  of  the  Gentiles.  Ask 
a boy  what  is  his  name,  and  he  will  reply,  “I  am 
Brother  So-and-So’s  son.”  To  distinguish  the  sons 
of  one  father  by  different  mothers,  the  name  of  the 
mother  is  prefixed  to  that  of  the  father.  Brother 
Smith’s  sons  by  Sisters  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson, 
will  be  Brother  Brown  Smith,  Brother  Jones  Smith, 
and  Brother  Robinson  Smith.  Mr.  Burton’s  repre- 
sentation of  the  Mormon  doctrines  has  the  merit  of 
being  faithfully  compiled  from  their  own  recognized 
authorities,  without  being  colored  by  the  opinions  of 
the  writer,  and  on  this  account  is  well  worthy  of 
careful  perusal.  Even  in  his  brief  visit  Mr.  Burton 
was  forcibly  impressed  with  the  disaffection  of  the 
Mormons  toward  the  United  States.  The  harangues 
in  the  tabernacle,  the  columns  of  the  Deseret  News , 
and  the  talk  of  the  people  all  show  it  44  They  re- 
gard the  States  as  the  States  regarded  England  after 
the  War  of  Independence,  and  hate  them  as  the 
Mexican  Criolles  hate  the  Gachupins — and  much 
for  the  same  reason.”  Mr.  Burton  believes  that  ab- 
solute independence  will  be,  until  attained,  the  aim 
of  the  Mormon  leaders ; and  that  Deser6t  will  in  the 
end  become  a sovereign  and  independeftt  State,  as 
exclusive  as  Thibet  and  Northern  China,  where  the 
rigors  of  the  Mosaic  code  will  be  re-enacted,  polyg- 
amy legalized,  fornication  punished  with  stripes  and 
imprisonment,  and  adultery  with  death.  As  a whole, 
Mr.  Burton’s  book  is  the  most  valuable  as  well  as 
the  most  readable  one  which  has  been  published 
concerning  this  peculiar  people,  and  will  amply  re- 
pay careful  perusal. 

The  Rebellion  Record , edited  by  Frank  Moore. 
The  design  and  execution  of  this  work  are  alike  ad- 
mirable. Its  object  is  to  furnish,  in  a digested  and 
systematic  shape,  the  materials  from  which  is  to  be 
constructed  a history  of  the  great  struggle  through 
which  the  nation  is  now  passing.  Keeping  some- 
what behind  the  march  of  events,  the  editor  selects 
from  the  mass  of  statements  and  documents  which 
fill  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day  every 
thing  the  preservation  of  which  will  elucidate  the 
varying  aspects  of  the  war.  It  comprises  a diaiy 
of  events  os  they  occur  in  order  of  time,  the  ascer- 
tained facts  being  carefully  sifted  from  the  mass  of 
floating  rumors;  all  the  important  documents  and 
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narratives  faithfully  reproduced,  upon  both  sides ; 
with  the  lighter  incidents,  poetry,  anecdotes,  and  ad- 
ventures, which  serve  to  make  up  the  picture  of  the 
times.  We  have  had  almost  daily  occasion  to  con- 
sult this  work,  and  have  never  failed  to  find  any  im- 
portant document  or  fact  duly  noted.  To  the  future 
historian  this  Record  will  be  for  this  war  what  the 
archives  of  Simancas  were  to  Mr.  Motley  in  elabora- 
ting his  history  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  The  Rec- 
ord is  issued  in  weekly  numbers,  and  afterward  col- 
lected into  volumes.  The  first,  to  which  is  prefixed 
as  an  introduction  Edward  Everett’s  noble  address, 
contains  the  events  to  the  middle  of  June,  18G1 ; the 
second,  those  to  the  close  of  August ; and  the  third, 
which  has  just  been  completed,  brings  the  history 
down  to  February,  18G2.  A copious  index  to  each 
volume  gives  every  facility  for  referring  to  any  in- 
cident or  document.  (G.  P.  Putnam,  publisher.) 

Considerations  on  Representative  Government,  by 
John  Stuart  Mill.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.)  Mr.  Mill  is  the  author  of  the  article  on 
the  4 4 Contest  in  America,”  which  appeared  in  the 
April  Number  of  this  Magazine — the  only  well-con- 
sidered paper  on  this  subject  which  has  yet  been 
written  by  any  Englishman.  He  is  beyond  doubt 
the  ablest  political  thinker  of  Great  Britain.  In 
this  treatise  he  discusses  the  whole  theory  of  gov- 
ernment, shows  that  a representative  form  is  the 
best  for  any  people  who  are  prepared  for  it ; points 
out  the  special  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and 
suggests  the  means  of  obviating  them.  The  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  universal  suffrage,  and  the  mode 
which  he  proposes  for  securing  to  minorities  their 
appropriate  share  in  the  government,  are  especially 
worthy  of  attention.  Although  his  scheme  to  pro-* 
vide  for  this  latter  object  embraces  details  which 
will  render  it  too  cumbrous  to  be  carried  into  prac- 
tical effect,  vet  his  observations  are  of  great  value. 
As  a w hole,  his  work  is  the  ablest  contribution  made 
to  political  science  since  the  publication  of  the  “ Fed- 
eralist and  it  will  command  the  attention  of  all 
American  statesmen,  at  a time  when  it  is  probable 
that  some  modifications  in  the  form  of  our  institu- 
tions is  likely  to  be  demanded  by  the  new  posture 
of  oar  affairs. 

The  “Household  Edition”  of  the  lForI»o/*CHABLES 
Dickens,  published  by  Sheldon  and  Company,  is  by 
far  the  most  attractive  form  in  which  the  works  of 
“ Boz”  have  been  issued,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
England.  “ Martin  Chuzzlewit,”  which  commences 
the  series,  is  comprised  in  four  neat  volumes  of  con- 
venient size,  beautifully  printed,  and  illustrated  with 
original  sketches  by  Darley  and  Gilbert,  who  stand 
unquestionably  at  the  head  of  the  American  and  En- 
glish schools  of  illustrators. 

The  Isist  of  the  Mortimers  is  the  latest  novel  by 
Mrs.  Oupiiant,  the  author  of  “Margaret  Mait- 
land,” “The  Laird  of  Norlaw,”  and  other  capital 
tales.  This  19  one  of  the  best  of  her  works,  charac- 
terized by  a delicate  vein  of  thought,  with  a larger 
element  of  incident  and  dramatic  power  than  ap- 
pears in  roost  of  her  previous  productions.  (Harper 
and  Brothers.) 

The  Struggles  of  Brown , Jones , and  Robinson  i3 
an  amusing  story  from  the  facile  pen  of  Mr.  An- 
thony Trollope.  The  heroes— quite  different  per- 
sonages from  the  trio  of  the  same  names  whose  for- 
eign tour  was  immortalized  by  Doyle — are  a firm  of 
London  shopkeepers,  who,  with  little  capital  and 
small  credit,  attempt  to  do  a “smashing”  business 
by  dint  of  enormous  advertising  and  humbug.  Their 


| “Magenta  House”  career,  ending  in  most  deserved 
bankruptcy,  is  detailed  with  infinite  humor.  It  is 
just  the  book  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  a railway 
ride  on  a summer's  day.  (Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Mr.  D.  Van  Nostrand  has  made  the  publication 
of  military  books  a specialty.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant of  his  recent  issues  is  the  Military  Dictionai'y 
of  Colonel  H.  L.  Scott,  late  Inspector-General  of 
the  United  States  Army.  This  is  a complete  Ency- 
clopaedia of  military  science,  comprising  not  merely 
definitions  of  technical  terms,  but  profound  and  ex- 
haustive treatises  upon  all  the  important  subjects 
pertaining  to  the  art  of  war  and  the  duties  of  offi- 
cers.— The  New  Infantry  Tactics , by  General  Silas 
Casey,  has  received  the  approval  of  General  M'Clel- 
lan,  and  may  therefore  safely  be  assumed  to  possess 
decided  value.  — Gibbon’s  Artillerist's  Manual  is 
recognized  as  the  standard  authority  for  this  import- 
ant arm  of  the  national  forces. — Benton’s  Ordnance 
and  Gunnery , compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point ; and  Slupson's  Treatise  on 
Ordnance  and  Naval  Gunnery , prepared  as  a text- 
book for  the  Naval  Academy,  appear  in  new  edi- 
tions, bringing  the  information  down  to  the  present 
time.  So  also  does  the  treatise  on  American  MUG 
tary  Bridges,  by  General  Geo.  W.  Cullum,  Chief 
of  the  Staff  of  General  Hal  leek. 

liar  iter's  Hand-Book  for  Travelers  in  Europe  and 
the  East , by  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge.  The  au- 
thor of  this  comprehensive  book  has  performed  a 
labor  which  will  insure  him  the  gratitude  of  all 
tourists.  Within  the  compass  of  a single  volume,  so 
compact  that  it  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  he  has 
given  a^condensation  of  all  the  essential  information 
'which  the  traveler  needs  to  guide  him  through 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Great  Britain, 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine ; the  substance,  in  fact, 
of  all  that  is  contained  in  more  than  a score  of 
Guide-Books,  which  every  tourist  has  heretofore 
found  an  essential  though  cumbrous  part  of  his  im- 
pedimenta. Mr.  Fetridge  lays  down  a series  of 
routes  for  different  classes  of  tourists.  Making  Paris 
his  starting-point,  he  conducts  the  traveler  who  has 
only  three  or  four  months  to  spare  through  France, 
Holland,  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Germany, 
into  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  through  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland.  If  he  has  two  months  more,  in 
addition  to  these,  he  is  taken  still  farther  into  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  If  he  has  a year,  his  tour  is  ex- 
tended to  Egypt,  up  the  Nile,  through  Syria  and 
Palestine,  visiting  Jerusalem,  the  Dead  Sea,  Baal- 
beck,  and  Damascus.  If  he  has  an  additional  two 
months,  they  are  spent  in  Spain  and  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean islands.  He  gives  minute  directions  as  to  all 
the  details  of  travel ; tells  where  to  go,  and  how ; 
what  to  see,  and  what  to  avoid ; what  to  pay,  and 
what  to  refuse  to  pay,  down  to  the  minutiae  of  rail- 
road fares  and  the  proper  fees  for  a cicerone  or  custo- 
dian of  a gallery.  The  work  is  based  upon  a prac- 
tical experience  of  the  precise  wants  of  the  American 
tourist,  and  is  no  less  valuable  for  what  it  omits  than 
for  what  it  Contains.  It  is  so  compact  in  form,  so 
clear  in  arrangement,  so  thoroughly  practical  in  all 
points  of  detail,  that  it  can  not  fail  to  be  the  recog-  * 
nized  vademecum  of  American  tourists;  while  those 
who  have  already  traveled  will  find  in  it  an  admira- 
ble resumi  of  what  they  have  seen,  or  ought  to  have 
seen.  Its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  an  admira- 
ble map.  in  which  all  the  main  rdutes  are  clearly 
laid  down  in  a separate  color.  (Published  by  Har- 
per and  Brothers.) 
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The  formation  and  adoption  of  the 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
— On  the  11th  of  June,  1776,  the  day  on  which  the 
Committee  for  preparing  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  appointed,  Congress  resolved  that  a 
Committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  digest  a form 
of  Confederation  to  be  entered  into  between  the  col- 
onies. This  Committee,  which  consisted  of  one 
member  from  each  colony,  was  appointed  on  the 
following  day.  In  about  a month  this  Committee 
reported  to  Congress  a draft,  which  was  debated  for 
several  days  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  who 
reported  a new  draft,  which  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. It  was  not  finally  acted  upon  by  Congress  till 
November,  1777 — more  than  two  years  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence — when  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  were  agreed  upon  by  Congress.  Con- 
gress then  addressed  a circular  to  the  Legislatures 
of  the  States,  requesting  them  to  authorize  their 
Delegates  in  Congress  to  subscribe  to  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  in  behalf  of  their  respective  States. 
With  this  request  the  Legislatures  were  by  no  means 
prompt  in  complying.  Many  objections  were  made 
to  the  Articles,  and  they  were  not  ratified  by  all  the 
States  till  March,  1781 — nearly  five  years  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  Articles  were 
not  binding  till  they  were  adopted  by  all  the  States. 
Up  to  the  time  of  their  adoption  Congress  had,  by 
common  consent,  exercised  the  powers  of  a General 
Government. 

The  States  were  now  united  by  written  articles  of 
agreement.  Each  State  was  to  44  reserve  its  sover- 
eignty, independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction, 
and  right  which  >vere  not  by  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled.”  The  Delegates  to  Congress — which 
was  to  consist  of  a single  House — were  to  be  appoint- 
ed annually  in  such  a manner  as  the  Legislatures 
of  each  State  should  direct ; each  State  to  have  not 
less  than  two  nor  more  than  seven  Delegates ; each 
State  to  pay  its  own  Delegates ; each  State  to  have 
one  vote,  which  was  to  be  determined  by  a majority 
of  its  Delegates.  Congress  was  to  have  power  to 
declare  war  and  make  peace;  to  enter  into  treaties 
and  alliances ; to  appoint  courts  for  the  trial  of  pira- 
cies and  felonies  on  the  high  seas ; to  fix  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures ; to  establish  post-offices ; 
to  coin  money  and  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States;  to  ascertain  and  apportion  among 
the  States  the  sums  necessary  for  defraying  the  pub- 
lic expenses.  For  the  exercise  of  the  more  important 
of  these  powers  the  assent  of  nine  States  was  neces- 
sary. No  provision  was  made  for  a national  judicia- 
ry, or  for  an  executive  department  distinct  from  the 
legislative.  The  acts  of  Congress  were  thus,  in  fact, 
mere  recommendations,  which  the  States  complied 
with  or  not  as  they  saw  fit.  The  defects  of  the 
Confederation  were  soon  apparent.  The  National 
Government  had  no  efficiency.  Washington’s  per- 
sonal influence,  and  not  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment, brought  the  Revolution  to  a successful  issue. 
• Washington  said,  “The  Confederation  appears  to 
me  to  be  little  more  than  a shadow  without  the  sub- 
stance ; and  Congress  a nugatory  body,  their  ordi- 
nances being  little  attended  to.” 

After  the  close  of  the  war  matters  grew  still  worse. 
The  entire  prostration  of  public  credit,  the  dissen- 
sions between  the  States,  and  the  utter  neglect  with 
which  the  resolves  of  Congress  were  treated,  threat- 
ened the  most  alarming  consequences.  The  time 
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seemed  rapidly  approaching  when,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Washington,  it  would  seem  to  be  a subject 
of  “regret  that  so  much  blood  and  treasure  have 
been  lavished  to  no  purpose ; that  so  many  suffer- 
ings have  been  encountered  without  compensation 
and  that  so  many  sacrifices  have  been  made  in  vain.” 
In  this  gloomy  state  of  affairs  James  Madison  made 
the  first  public  legislative  movement  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a better  government.  lie  became  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  in  May,  1784, 
but  was  not  able  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  a major- 
ity of  the  Legislature  till  J une,  1786,  and  then  only  so 
far  as  to  adopt  the  following  resolution : “ Resolved, 
That  Messrs.  Randolph,  Madison,  Jones,  Tucker, 
and  Lewis  be  appointed  Commissioners,  who,  or  any 
three  of  whom,  shall  meet  such  Commissioners  as 
may  be  appointed  by  other  States  in  the  Union  to 
take  into  consideration  the  trade  of  the  United  States, 
to  consider  how  far  a uniform  system  in  their  com- 
mercial regulations  may  be  necessary  to  their  com- 
mon interests  and  their  permanent  harmony,  and  to 
report  to  the  several  States  such  an  act  relative  to 
this  great  object  as,  when  unanimously  ratified  by 
them,  will  enable  the  United  States  effectually  to 
provide  for  the  same.” 

All  the  States,  except  Maryland,  Connecticut, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  appointed  Delegates  to 
a Convention  to  meet  at  Annapolis,  September,  1786. 
The  Delegates  of  five  States  attended  the  Convention, 
viz.,  New  York,  New'  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, and  Virginia.  During  the  interval  between 
the  passage  of  the  above-mentioned  resolution  and 
the  meeting  of  the  Convention  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  defects  of  the  Confederation  had  formed 
tho  subject  of  earnest  discussion  throughout  the 
States,  and  there  had  been  an  advance  of  public 
opinion  in  the  direction  of  giving  additional  powrer 
to  Congress.  In  consequence  the  Convention  was 
led  to  decline  the  limited  task  assigned  to  it,  and  to 
recommend  to  the  States  the  calling  of  a Convention 
with  powers  adequate  to  the  occasion.  A report 
containing  this  recommendation  was  drawn  up  by 
Alexander  Hamilton.  This  recommendation  was 
first  acted  upon  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  where 
it  met  with  a unanimous  approval.  New  York  was 
the  next  State  that  moved  iu  tho  matter.  Her  Leg- 
islature instructed  her  Delegates  in  Congress  to  move 
a resolution  recommending  to  the  States  the  appoint- 
ment of  delegates  “to  meet  in  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  revising  and  proposing  amendments  to 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.” 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1787,  a resolution  was 
adopted  in  Congress,  recommending  that  the  State 
Legislatures  appoint  Delegates  to  meet  in  Conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia  on  the  second  Monday  in  May, 
1787.  Delegates  were  accordingly  appointed  by  all 
the  States  except  Rhode  Island. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention (May  14)  only  a small  numlicr  of  the  Dele- 
gates had  arrived  in  Philadelphia.  The  Convention 
did  not  open  till  May  25,  when  there  were  present 
tw-enty-nine  members,  representing  nine  States. 
Others  soon  after  came  in,  till  the  whole  number 
amounted  to  fifty-five.  Among  them  were  Wash- 
ington, Hamilton,  Madison,  Franklin,  Sherman, 
Ellsworth,  King,  Livingston,  the  Morrises,  Pinck- 
ney, Wilson,  and  others  scarcely  leas  distinguished 
for  talents  and  public  services.  Robert  Morris,  in 
behalf  of  the  delegation  from  Pennsylvania,  nom- 
inated Washington  to  preside  over  the  Convention. 
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Franklin  was  to  have  made  the  nomination,  bat  was 
prevented  by  ill  health  from  being  present.  The 
Convention  having  adopted  their  standing  rules — 
one  of  which  was  “ that  nothing  spoken  in  the  House 
be  printed  or  otherwise  published  without  leave” — 
Mr.  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  opened  the  main  business 
of  the  Convention.  After  a speech,  in  which  he 
enumerated  the  defects  of  the  Confederation,  ho  of- 
fered fifteen  resolutions,  which  embodied  the  sub- 
stance of  a plan  of  Government  which  is  the  same 
as  that  contained  in  letters  written  by  Mr.  Madison 
to  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  General  Wash- 
ington a few  months  previous. 

The  following  is  a brief  outline  of  said  plan : The 
National  Legislature  to  consist  of  two  branches — tho 
members  of  tho  first  branch  to  bo  elected  by  tho 
people  of  tho  several  States;  tho  members  of  the 
second  branch  to  be  elected  by  the  first  branch,  out 
of  a proper  number  nominated  by  tho  State  Legis- 
latures ; the  National  Legislature  to  have  a nega- 
tive on  all  the  State  laws  contravening  the  Articles 
of  Union,  and  to  have  power  to  legislate  in  all  cases 
where  the  States  were  incompetent;  the  right  of 
suffrage  in  the  Legislature  to  be  proportioned  to  tho 
quota  of  contribution,  or  to  tho  number  of  free  in- 
habitants ; a National  Executive  to  bo  chosen  by 
the  National  Legislature  ; a National  Judiciary,  to 
consist  of  one  or  more  supremo  tribunals  and  infe- 
rior ones,  the  judges  to  be  chosen  by  the  National 
Legislature ; tho  Executive  and  a convenient  num- 
ber of  the  National  Judiciary  to  compose  a council 
of  revision  to  examine  every  act  of  the  National 
Legislature  before  it  should  operate,  and  every  act 
of  a particular  Legislature  before  a negative  thereon 
should  be  final ; provision  to  be  made  for  the  admis- 
sion of  new  States  to  the  Union ; a republican  form 
of  government  to  be  administered  to  each  State; 
provision  to  be  made  for  amendments  to  tho  articles 
of  Union  ; the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judiciary' 
powers  bf  tho  several  States  to  bo  bound  by  oath  to 
support  the  Articles  of  Union. 

Such  was  the  plan  of  Government  presented  to 
the  Convention  by  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Randolph. 
The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  Mr.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  then 
submitted  a plan  of  Government  with  supremo  Leg- 
islative, Judiciary,  and  Executive  powers.  This 
was  also  referred  to  tho  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  resolutions  of  IVIr.  Randolph  were  debated  from 
day  to  day,  in  the  Committee  of  tho  Whole,  till  the 
13th  of  June.  The  Committee  then  reported  to  the 
Convention  a series  of  nineteen  resolutions  founded 
upon  those  proposed  by  Mr.  Randolph.  The  first  of 
these,  and  the  first  adopted  by  the  Committee,  was : 
“That  a National  Government  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished, consisting  of  a supreme  Legislative,  Execu- 
tive, and  Judiciary.” 

At  the  opening  of  the  Convention  the  views  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  members  were  confined  to 
amending  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The  fu- 
tility of  this  soon  became  apparent,  and  the  first 
resolution  adopted  was  that  a National  Government 
ought  to  Iks  established.  The  prime  movers  in  call- 
ing the  Convention  had  from  the  first  the  formation 
of  such  a government  in  view.  The  nineteen  reso- 
lutions reported  to  the  Convention  contained  the  fol- 
lowing provisions : The  Legislature  to  consist  of  two 
branches — the  first  to  be  elected  by  the  people  for 
three  years,  the  second  by  the  State  Legislatures  for 
seven  years — to  have  powers  superior  to  those  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation ; the  right  of  suffrage 
xn  the  Legislature  to  be  proportioned  to  the  number 


of  free  persons  and  two-fifths  of  other  persons;  a 
National  Executive  to  be  chosen  for  seven  years, 
and  to  be  ineligible  for  a second  term ; a National 
Judiciary,  with  suitable  powers;  the  whole  to  be 
submitted  for  ratification  to  assemblies . chosen  by 
the  people  for  that  express  purpose. 

Some  progress  had  thus  been  made — not  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation — not  in 
the  formation  of  a League  between  the  States — but 
in  the  formation  of  a Constitution  for  the  United 
States.  This  progress  was  made  not  without  great 
difficulty.  There  were  some  in  the  Convention  who 
clung  to  the  Confederation,  and  were  unwilling  that 
any  considerable  increase  of  power  should  be  given 
to  tho  Government  of  the  Union.  The  small  States 
were  unwilling  to  surrender  the  equality  of  suffrage 
which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  Congress.  From 
these  and  various  other  causes  it  seemed  almost  im- 
possible for  the  Convention  to  unite  upon  any  plan. 

But,  by  patient  discussion  and  mutual  concession, 
progress  was  made.  Resolutions  were  offered,  de- 
bated, postponed,  called  up  again,  passed,  reconsid- 
ered, amended,  again  postponed,  and  others  perhaps 
proposed  in  their  place,  until  at  length  a majority 
agreed  upon  tho  nineteen  resolutions  above-men- 
tioned. This  was  on  the  13th  of  June. 

On  the  15th  of  June  Mr.  Patterson,  of  New  Jersey, 
laid  before  the  Convention  a plan  w’hich  had  been 
concerted  by  the  Delegates  of  New  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware, and  by  some  of  the  Delegates  of  New  York. 

This  plan  proposed  to  revise  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, to  enlarge  the  powers  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  revenue  and  tho  regulation  of  com- 
merce ; to  empow  er  Congress  to  appoint  an  Execu- 
tive to  execute  Federal  acts,  to  appoint  Federal 
officers,  and  to  direct  all  military  operations;  to 
establish  a Federal  Judiciary;  to  make  tho  acts  of 
Congress  passed  in  accordance  with  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  and  the  treaties  made  and  ratified 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  the  supreme 
law'  of  the  land.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Patterson  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  to  whom  were 
also  recommitted  the  resolutions  reported  on  the  13  th 
of  Juno. 

The  two  plans  were  now  fairly  before  the  Conven- 
tion. It  was  admitted  that  the  one  aimed  at  per- 
petuating the  League  between  the  States ; that  the 
other  aimed  at  forming  a National  Government  act- 
ing upon  individuals.  “ The  true  question  is,”  said 
Mr.  Randolph,  “whether  we  shall  adhere  to  the 
Federal  plan,  or  introduce  the  National  plan.”  “ A 
National  Government  alone,  properly  constituted, 
will  answer  the  purpose.”  The  two  plans  were  de- 
bated for  four  days,  when  the  Committee  reported 
tho  nineteen  resolutions  without  alteration.  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Pennsjdvania,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  voted  in  favor 
of  tho  National  plan.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware  voted  against  it.  The  vote  of  Maryland 
w'as  divided. 

It  was  during  this  debate,  while  the  two  plans 
were  before  the  Committee,  that  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton addressed  the  Convention  for  the  first  time,  and 
gave  the  outline  of  a Government  which  he  would 
prefer.  He  did  not  propose  his  plan  with  the  hope 
that  it  would  be  adopted.  4 4 lie  did  not  mean  to 
offer  the  paper  he  had  sketched  as  a proposition  to 
the  Committee.  It  was  only  meant  to  give  a more 
correct  view  of  his  ideas,  and  to  suggest  the  amend- 
ments which  he  should  probably  propose  to  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Randolph  in  the  proper  stages  of  its  future 
discussion.” 
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The  following  is  an  outline  of  Hamilton's  plan 
which  the  reader  will  desire  to  know,  though  it  had 
no  marked  influence  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention : The  Supreme  Legislature  to  bo  vested  in 
an  Assembly  and  Senate ; the  members  of  the  As- 
sembly to  be  chosen  by  the  people  for  three  years ; 
the  members  of  the  Senate  to  be  chosen  by  electors 
elected  for  that  purpose  by  the  people ; the  Senators 
to  serve  during  good  behavior ; the  Supreme  Execu- 
tive Authority  to  be  vested  in  a Governor  holding 
office  during  good  behavior ; to  be  chosen  by  elect- 
ors, who  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people;  the 
Governor  (to  have  an  unqualified  veto  on  all  laws 
about  to  be  passed ; to  have  the  sole  appointment 
of  the  heads  of  departments ; to  have  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  other  officers,  subject  to  the  advice  and 
consent  of  tfie  Senate;  in  most  other  respects  to 
have  the  powers  now  possessed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States ; the  Senate  to  have  power  of  de- 
claring war  and  of  advising  and  approving  treaties ; 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  hold  office  during 
good  behavior;  the  Governors  of  each  State  to  be 
appointed  by  the  General  Government,  said  Gov- 
ernors to  have  a veto  on  all  acts  of  the  State  Legis- 
latures ; all  laws  of  the  States  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  to  be  null  and 
void. 

The  Convention  had  now,  after  much  discussion, 
decided  to  form  a Constitution  for  a National  Gov- 
ernment: Much  as  they  had  done,  they  had  only 
made  a beginning.  To  agree  upon  the  details  of  the 
general  plan  was  a work  of  great  difficulty.  There 
were  times  when  it  seemed  impossible  for  the  mem- 
bers to  agree  upon  the  details,  when  it  was  thought 
that  the  Convention  must  give  up  in  despair.  Even 
Washington  said,  in  writing  to  a friend,  “I  almost 
despair  of  seeing  a favorable  issue  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention,  and  do  therefore  regret  having 
had  any  agency  in  the  business.”  But  the  patriots 
feinted  not.  They  continued  their  discussions  until 
the  23d  of  July,  when  Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts, 
moved  44  That  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  for 
the  establishment  of  a National  Government  (except- 
ing the  part  relating  to  the  Executive)  bo  referred 
to  a committee  to  prepare  and  report  a Constitution 
conformable  thereunto.”'  Messrs.  Rutledge,  Ran- 
dolph, Gorham,  Ellsworth,  and  Wilson  constituted 
this  Committee  of  Detail. 

On  the  26th  of  July  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention respecting  the  Executive  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Detail,  and  the  Convention  ad- 
journed to  the  6th  of  August,  that  the  Committee 
might  have;  time  to  prepare  and  report  a Constitu- 
tion. 

On  the  6th  of  August  the  Committee  reported  a 
Constitution  in  twenty- three  articles,  embodying  the 
substance  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Conven- 
tion. On  the  7th  of  August  this  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Detail  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  It  was  then  debated,  article  after  arti- 
cle, for  about  four  weeks.  During  that  time  many 
amendments  and  modifications  were  made.  On  the 
8th  of  September  a committee  was  appointed  to  ar- 
range the  articles  which  had  been  adopted,  and  to 
revise  the  style  of  the  same.  This  committee  con- 
sisted of  Messrs.  Johnson,  Hamilton,  Governeur  Mor- 
ris, Madison,  and  King.  The  task  was  performed 
by  Mr.  Morris,  who  says  in  relation  to  it:  u Having 
rejected  all  redundant  and  equivocal  terms,  I be- 
lieved it  to  be  as  clear  as  our  language  would  per- 
mit, excepting,  nevertheless,  a part  of  what  relates 
to  the  judiciary.  On  that  subject  conflicting  opin- 
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ions  had  been  maintained  with  so  much  professional 
astuteness  that  it  became  necessary  to  select  phrases, 
which  expressing  my  own  notions  would  not  alarm 
others  or  shock  their  self-love,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  this  was  the  only  part  which  passed 
without  cavil.” 

On  the  12th  of  September  this  Committee  re- 
ported the  Constitution  as  arranged  and  revised,  and 
the  draft  of  a letter  to  Congress.  The  debates  still 
continued  till  the  17th  of  September,  when  tho  last 
amendment  was  made.  It  was  made  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Washington.  The  Constitution  as  reported 
declared  that 44  the  number  of  Representatives  shall 
not  exceed  one  for  every  40,000.”  This  point  had 
occasioned  great  discussion ; and  on  Mr.  Gorham’s 
motion  to  strike  out  40,000  and  insert  30,000,  Wash- 
ington remarked,  that  44  although  his  situation  had 
hitherto  restrained  him  from  offering  his  sentiments 
on  questions  depending  in  tbo  House,  and  it  might 
be  thought  ought  now  to  impose  silence  upon  him, 
yet  he  could  not  forbear  expressing  his  wish  that  the 
alteration  proposed  might  take  place.  It  was  much 
to  be  desired  that  the  objections  to  the  plan  recom- 
mended might  be  made  as  few  as  possible.  The 
smallness  of  the  proportion  of  Representatives  had 
been  considered  by  many  members  of  the  Convention 
as  an  insufficient  security  for  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  people.  lie  acknowledged  that  it  had  always 
appeared  to  himself  among  tho  exceptionable  parts 
of  the  plan ; and  late  as  was  the  present  moment  for 
admitting  amendments,  he  thought  this  of  so  much 
consequence  that  it  would  give  him  much  satisfac- 
tion to  see  it  adopted.”  The  amendment  was  agreed 
to  unanimously.  The  above  were  tho  only  remarks 
made  by  Washington  during  the  progress  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

On  the  17th  of  September  the  Constitution,  as 
finally  amended,  was  signed  by  all  the  members  of 
the  Convention,  except  by  Messrs.  Randolph  and 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  and  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts. 

There  was  not,  probably,  a single  member  of  the 
Convention  who  was  fully  satisfied  with  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution ; yet,  with  the  above  ex- 
ceptions, the  members  gave  it  their  signature,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  the  best  that  could  be  obtained. 

As  they  were  about  to  affix  their  names  Dr. 
Franklin  remarked,  44 1 confess  there  are  several 
parts  of  this  Constitution  which  I do  not  at  present 
approve ; but  I am  not  sure  that  I never  shall  ap- 
prove them : for  having  lived  long,  I have  often 
been  obliged,  by  better  information  or  fuller  consid- 
eration, to  change  opinions,  even  on  important  sub- 
jects, which  I once  thought  right,  but  found  to  be 
otherwise.  I doubt,  too,  whether  any  other  Con- 
vention we  can  obtain  may  be  able  to  mako  a better 
Constitution.  For  when  you  assemble  a number  of 
men  to  havo  tho  advantage  of  their  joint  wisdom, 
yon  inevitably  assemble  with  those  men  all  their 
prejudices,  their  passions,  their  errors  of  opinion, 
their  local  interests,  and  their  selfish  views.  From 
such  an  assembly  can  a perfect  production  bo  ex- 
pected? It  therefore  astonishes  me  to  find  the  sys- 
tem approaching  so  near  to  perfection  as  it  does. 

Thus  I consent  to  the  Constitution,  because  I expect 
no  better,  and  because  I am  not  sure  it  is  not  the 
best.” 

Mr.  Hamilton  remarked,  14  No  man’s  ideas  were 
more  remote  from  the  plan  than  his  were  known  to 
be ; bat  is  it  possible  to  deliberate  between  anarchy 
and  convulsion  on  one  side,  and  the  chance  of  good 
to  be  expected  on  the  other  ?” 

Again,  44  It  is  tho  best  which  the  present  ritna- 
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tion  and  circumstances  of  the  country  will  per- 
mit.” 

When  the  Convention  was  about  to  dissolve,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  President  retain  the  Journal 
and  other  papers,  subject  to  the  order  of  Congress, 
if  ever  formed  under  the  Constitution.  After  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  and  the  new  Government 
organized,  the  Journal  was  deposited  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  published  in  accord- 
ance with  a resolution  of  Congress,  adopted  March 
27,  1818. 

The  Constitution  was  laid  before  Congress,  then 
sitting  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  was  referred 
by  that  body  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  that 
they  might  call  conventions  chosen  by  the  people  to 
adopt  or  to  reject  it.  As  soon  as  it  was  published 
the  Constitution  was  made  the  object  of  violent  at- 
tacks, and  it  was  for  some  time  a matter  of  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  any 
considerable  number  of  States.  In  no  State  was  the 
opposition  greater  than  in  New  York.  Hamilton 
and  Jay  were  its  earnest  friends,  and  they  were  sup- 
ported by  a majority  of  tho  inhabitants  of  the  city 
and  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  State ; but  Gov- 
ernor George  Clinton,  a majority  of  the  Legislature, 
and  of  the  people  of  the  whole  State  were  its  earn- 
est opponents.  The  friends  of  the  Constitution  were 
called  Federalists;  its  enemies,  Anti-Federalists. 

To  explain  and  defend  the  Constitution,  a series 
of  papers,  under  the  head  of  “The  Federalist,”  were 
published  in  the  columns  of  a newspaper  in  New 
York.  These  papers  were  written  by  Hamilton, 
Madison,  and  Jay — the  larger  portion  by  Hamilton 
— and  exerted  a strong  influence  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
stitution. They  subsequently  were  collected  into  a 
volume,  several  editions  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished. Written,  for  the  most  part,  by  men  who 
originated  the  Constitution  and  assisted  in  its  forma- 
tion throughout,  it  forms  the  ablest  and  best  com- 
mentary which  has  been  written.  The  power  to 
call  conventions  to  consider  the  Constitution  rested 
with  the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  and  was,  under 
various  influences,  exercised  at  different  times. 

Delaware  was  the  first  State  which  moved  in  the 
matter  of  adopting  the  Constitution.  It  met  with 
very  little  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  of  her  citi- 
zens, and  was  adopted  by  a unanimous  vote  by  the 
Convention  held  for  that  purpose,  on  the  7th  of 
December,  1787.  Delaware  was  thus  the  banner- 
state. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  next  State  that  wheeled 
into  the  Constitutional  lino.  Wilson,  who  had  been 
a member  of  the  Federal  Convention,  was  a member 
of  the  Convention- of  Pennsylvania.  Washington 
pronounced  him  “as  honest,  candid,  and  able  a mem- 
ber as  the  [Federal]  Convention  contained,”  and 
that  Convention  contained  Franklin,  Madison,  and 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Wilson  was  called  upon  by  the 
Convention  to  explain  the  Constitution.  He  did 
so,  and  his  speeches  in  Convention  form  a very  in- 
teresting and  able  commentary,  second  in  value  to 
the  Federalist  only — surpassing  it,  perhaps,  in  inter- 
est. After  Wilson,  the  most  prominent  advocate  of 
the  Constitution  was  Chief  Justice  M‘Kean.  He 
remarked,  “ I have  gone  through  the  circle  of  office 
in  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  depart- 
ments, and  from  all  my  study,  observation,  and  ex- 
perience, I must  declare  that,  from  a full  examina- 
tion and  due  consideration  of  this  system,,  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  best  the  world  has  yet  seen.”  The 
opposition  to  Jthe  Constitution  was  chiefly  confined 
to  the  members  from  the  portion  of  the  State  lying 


west  of  the  Susquehanna.  It  was  adopted  on  the 
12th  of  December,  1787,  by  a vote  of  46  to  23. 

The  Convention  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  was  in 
session  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  adopted  the  Constitution  by  a unanimous  vote 
on  the  18th  of  December,  1787. 

The  Convention  of  Georgia,  with  a like  unanim- 
itv,  adopted  the  Constitution  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1788. 

Connecticut  was  the  fifth  in  the  order  of  adoption. 
A large  majority  of  the  Delegates  elected  to  her  Con- 
vention were  friendly  to  the  Constitution.  The 
revenue  system  was  the  principal  point  objected  to 
by  the  opposition.  Oliver  Ellsworth  w-as  the  most 
prominent  advocate  of  the  Constitution  in  the  Con- 
vention. He  was  aided  by  Oliver  Wolcott,  Gov- 
ernor Huntington,  and  others.  It  was  adopted  by 
a large  majority  January  9,  1788. 

Massachusetts  was  the  next  State  in  order.  Her 
Convention  assembled  on  the  9th  of  January,  1788. 
A majority  of  the  Delegates  elected  were  opposed 
to  the  Constitution,  and  for  a long  time  its  fate,  bo 
far  as  Massachusetts  was  concerned,  was  doubtful. 
John  Hancock  was  chosen  president  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and,  on  motion  of  Samuel  Adams,  daily  prayers 
were  attended.  The  opposition  was  strong  in  num- 
bers and  in  talent,  though  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Convention,  Fisher  Ames,  Rufus 
King,  Thcophilus  Parsons,  and  others,  were  warm 
friends  of  the  new  system.  Under  their  lead  it  was 
voted  that  the  Convention  consider  each  article  of 
the  Constitution  in  order,  and  that  every  member 
have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  views  on  each 
part  before  the  vote  should  be  taken  to  adopt  or  re- 
ject. This  course  of  proceeding  saved  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  opinions  of  several  members  were  changed 
in  course  of  the  discussions.  The  influence  of  Han- 
cock W'as  adroitly  used  to  conciliate  the  opposition. 
Instead  of  a conditional  adoption,  which  was  strong- 
ly urged  by  some,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Consti- 
tution should  be  unconditionally  adopted,  and  cer- 
tain amendments  earnestly  recommended.  This 
course  finally  prevailed.  When  the  vote  was  taken 
the  adoption  was  carried  by  a majority  of  nineteen. 
This  was  on  the  6th  of  February,  1788.  Several 
members  who  had  strenuously  opposed  the  Consti- 
tution during  the  discussion,  when  the  adoption  was 
carried,  rose  and  declared  they  would  now  give  the 
Constitution  their  hearty  support.  For  example, 
one  remarked,  4 4 Though  I have  opposed  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  yet,  as  a majority  has  seen 
fit  to  adopt  it,  I shall  use  my  utmost  exertions  to  in- 
duce my  constituents  to  live  in  peace  under,  and 
cheerfully  submit  to  it.” 

Maryland  adopted  the  Constitution  by  a vote  of 
63  to  11  on  the  28th  of  April.  The  opposition  made 
an  unsuccessful  effort  to  adjourn  the  Convention,  in 
view  of  the  anticipated  rejection  of  the  Constitution 
by  Virginia.  Tho  chief  point  of  objection  wa3  to 
the  power  given  to  Congress  to  regulate  commerce. 
It  was  feared  that  it  might  be  so  exercised  as  to 
give  an  undue  advantage  to  the  Eastern  States. 

In  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  Rawlins 
Lowndes  opposed  the  calling  of  a Convention  to  con- 
sider the  Constitution.  He  had  much  to  say  against 
those  articles  of  the  Constitution  which  gave  Con- 
gress power  to  regulate  commerce  and  to  abolish  the 
slave-trade.  He  declared  that  he  wished  for  his 
epitaph,  44  Here  lies  tho  man  who  opposed  the  Con- 
stitution because  it  was  ruinous  to  the  liberties  of 
America.”  The  influence  of  tho  Pinckneys,  tho 
Rutledges,  Barnwell,  and  others  prevailed.  A Con- 
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vention  was  called  which  adopted  the  Constitution 


on  the  23d  of  May,  1<88. 

New  Hampshire  was  the  next  State  to  adopt  the 
Constitution.  When  the  Convention  assembled,  in 
February,  1788,  it  was  found  that  a large  number  of 
its  members  came  bound  by  instructions  to  reject 
the  Constitution.  After  discussing  the  matter,  the 
Convention  adjourned  to  the  18th  of  June,  that  such 
members  as  desired  it  might  confer  with  their  con- 
stituents, and  get  released  from  their  instructions. 
When  it  reassembled  the  vote  to  adopt  was  carried, 
June  21,  1788. 

The  Convention  of  Virginia  met  on  the  9th  of 
June,  1788.  The  opposition  was  very  strong,  and 
contained  such  men  as  Patrick  Henry,  George  Ma- 
son, and  James  Monroe,  afterward  President  of  the 
United  States.  Henry’s  great  point  was  that  the 
new  Government  was  not  a compact  between  Sov- 
ereign States,  but  a consolidated  National  Govern- 
ment. Speaking  of  the  preamble,  he  said,  “"Who 
authorized  them  to  speak  the  language  of  4 We,  the 
people ,*  instead  of  4 \Ve,  the  States  V States  are  the 
characteristic  and  the  soul  of  a Confederation.  If 
the  States  be  not  the  agents  of  this  compact,  it  must 
be  one  great  consolidated  National  Government  of 
the  people  of  all  the  States.”  Mason,  who  was  also 
in  the  opposition,  said,  44  "Whether  the  Constitution 
be  good  or  bad,  the  present  clause  clearly  discovers 
that  it  is  a National  Government,  and  no  longer  a 
Confederation.”  Madison  and  others  answered  these 
questions  by  showing  the  necessity  of  a National 
Government.  He  was  supported  by  Pendleton, 
Marshall,  afterward  Chief  Justice,  Randolph,  Nicho- 
las, and  others.  Henry  introduced  the  authority 
of  Jefferson  as  opposed  to  the  Constitution.  Jeffer- 
son had  written : 41 1 wish  with  all  my  soul  that  the 
first  nine  States  may  accept  the  Constitution,  be- 
cause this  will  secure  to  us  the  good  it  contains, 
which  I think  great  and  important ; but  I equally 
wish  that  the  four  latest  Conventions  may  refuse  to 
accede  till  a Declaration  of  Rights  be  annexed.”  This 
declaration  he  thought  should  contain  44  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  commerce 
against  monopolies,  trial  by  jury  in  all  cases,  no  sus- 
pension of  the  habeas  corpus , and  no  standing  ar- 
mies. ” Subsequen  tly  he  wrote : 4 4 The  plan  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  far  preferable,  and  will,  I hope,  bo  fol- 
lowed by  those  who  are  yet  to  decide.”  That  plan 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  adopt  the  Constitution  un- 
conditionally, and  to  recommend  that  certain  amend- 
ments be  made.  Nearly  all  the  members  from  that 
part  of  Virginia  west  of  the  mountains  and  now  con- 
stituting Kentucky,  were  opposed  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, since,  as  they  supposed,  it  would  give  to  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States  power  to  surrender  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  After  long-continued 
debates,  during  which  the  whole  Constitution  was 
considered  by  paragraphs,  the  vote  for  adoption  was 
taken  and  stood — for  adopting  87,  for  rejecting  79. 
Previous  to  the  vote  Henry  remarked,  44If  I shall 
be  in  a minority — yet  I will  be  a peaceable  citizen — 
I shall  patiently  wait  in  expectation  of  seeing  this 
Government  so  changed  as  to  be  compatible  with 
the  safety,  the  liberty,  and  happiness  of  the  people.” 
In  Virginia  the  issue  was  distinctly  made  between  a 
conditional  and  unconditional  adoption,  and  carried 
in  favor  of  the  latter.  A long  list  of  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  were  recommended  by  the  Con- 
vention. 

As  has  been  already  remarked,  a majority  of  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  were  opposed  to  the  Con- 
stitution. At  one  time  il  was  thought  that  the 


Legislature  would  refuse  to  call  a Convention,  and 
the  act  for  so  doing  had  only  a majority  of  three  in 
the  Senate,  and  of  two  in  the  House.  Two-thirds 
of  the  members  elected  to  the  Convention  were  op- 
posed to  the  Constitution.  The  Convention  met  at 
Poughkeepsie,  June  19,  1788.  George  Clinton  was 
chosen  President.  The  Convention  w*as  opened  ev- 
ery morning  with  prayer.  The  leading  advocates 
of  the  Constitution  were  Alexander  Hamilton,  Chan- 
cellor Livingston,  and  John  Jay.  Tho  leading  op- 
ponents w’ere  Governor  Clinton  and  Messrs.  Yates 
and  Lansing,  who  had  been  members  of  the  Federal 
Convention,  and  retired  when  the  National  plan  was 
adopted  by  that  body.  For  a time  it  seemed  almost 
certain  that  tho  Convention  would  reject  the  Con- 
stitution. On  the  24th  of  June  Hamilton  received 
news  that  New  Hampshire  adopted  the  Constitu- 
tion. Thus  nine  States  had  adopted  it,  and  it  would 
go  into  operation.  The  Confederation  was  in  effect 
dissolved.  This  gave  a new  aspect  to  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  increased  the  hopes  of  the  Federalists. 
Still  the  danger  of  rejection  was  so  extreme  that 
Hamilton  wras  inclined  to  yield  so  far  as  to  consent 
to  an  adoption  with  a reserved  right  to  recede  in  case 
certain  amendments  should  not  be  made.  On  the 
12th  of  July  he  consulted  Madison  on  the  subject, 
who  replied  that  such  an  act  wrould  not  be  an  adop- 
tion at  all — that  the  Constitution  44  required  an  un- 
conditional adoption  in  toto  and  forever.”  The 
Anti-fedcrates  brought  forward  a bill  on  conditional 
adoption,  but  after  much  debate  the  words  44  on  con- 
dition” were  stricken  out,  and  the  w'ords  44  in  full 
confidence”  inserted.  The  Act  then  read,  44  In  full 
confidence  that  Congress  will  not  exercise  certain 
powers  till  a General  Convention  be  called.”  A list 
of  amendments  w as  agreed  upon,  and  a circular  let- 
ter adopted  to  be  sent  to  all  the  States,  recommend- 
ing a General  Convention.  In  this  manner  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  July  26,  1788,  by  a vote 
of  30  to  27. 

Thus  the  Constitution  was  ratified  by  eleven  States. 
When  the  ratifications  of  nine  States  had  been  re- 
ceived by  Congress  (the  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion), they  were  referred  to  a Committee  to  examine 
them,  and  to  report  an  Act  for  putting  the  said  Con- 
stitution in  force.  This  w'as  on  the  2d  of  July,  1788. 
On  the  14th  of  July  such  an  Act  was  reported,  but 
it  was  not  adopted  till  the  13th  of  September.  Elec- 
tions for  the  new  GovcmmeiU  were  directed  to  be 
held  in  January,  1789,  and  the  first  Wednesday  of 
March,  1789,  was  designated  as  the  time  for  com- 
mencing proceedings  under  the  Constitution. 

Tho  Constitution  was  rejected  by  Rhode  Island 
and  North  Carolina.  "When  the  Legislature  of  Rhode 
Island  received  a copy  of  the  Constitution,  it  was 
printed  and  circulated  in  the  State.  In  February, 
1788,  the  Legislature  referred  the  question  of  its 
adoption,  not  to  a Convention  of  the  people,  but  to 
the  freemen  in  their  town  meetings.  Owing  to  a 
restricted  suffrage  there  were  only  about  four  thou- 
sand votes  in  the  State.  It  is  said  that  the  friends 
of  the  Constitution,  being  disgusted  with  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Legislature,  refused  to  vote.  The 
vote  stood — 2708  against  the  Constitution,  232  in  fa- 
vor. Rhode  Island  called  a Convention,  and  adopt- 
ed the  Constitution  in  May,  1790.  North  Carolina 
called  a Convention,  which  met  July  21,  1788.  A 
conditional  adoption  was  discussed,  and  a rejection 
voted,  with  the  view  of  securing  another  General 
Convention,  which  might  remove  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  Constitution.  North  Carolina  re- 
mained out  of  the  Union  till  November,  1789. 
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The  facte  stated  in  this  brief  account  of  the  ori- 
gin, formation^  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
show  conclusively  that  it  is  not  a League  between 
Sovereign  States,  but  the  fundamental  law  of  a Na- 
tional Government. 

(The  Southern  Rebellion  proceeds  upon  a view  of 
the  Constitution  which  has  been  zealously  taught 
in  the  Southern  States  for  many  years.  That  view 
is,  that  the  Constitution  is  a League  of  Sovereign 
States,  from  which  each  State  may  secede  when  in 
its  own  judgment  its  interests  require  it.  We  have 
seen  that  the  Federal  Convention  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
which  were  confessedly  a league  between  the  States. 
They  were  soon  convinced  that  they  had  a more 
important  work  to  do,  and  the  first  resolution  pass- 
ed by  them  was  that  “a  National  Government  ought 
to  be  established.”  Subsequently  Mr.  Patterson  pro- 
posed a plan  for  amending  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. His  proposal  received  the  respectful  attention 
of  the  Convention.  The  League  plan  and  the  Na- 
tional plan  were  fairly  before  the  Convention  at  the 
name  time.  A large  majority  voted  to  adhere  to  the 
National  plan,  and  proceeded  to  agree  upon  the  de- 
tails till  they  had  completed  the  Constitution  to  be 
“ ordained  and  established”  by  “the  people  of  the 
United  States."  We  have  seen  that  a prominent 
objection  to  the  Constitution,  in  th^  Convention  of 
Virginia  and  elsewhere,  was  that  it  had  departed 
from  the  League  system  and  constituted  a Govern- 
ment acting  upon  individuals.  The  original  framers 
of  the  Constitution  did  in  no  case  deny  the  fact  on 
which  the  objection  was  founded,  but  answered  the 
objection  by  showing  the  necessity  of  a National 
Government  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  establish 
the  same. 

The  history  of  the  Constitution  shows  that  it  was 
designed  to  form  a National  Government,  that  it  was 
ordained  and  established  by  the  People  of  the  United 
States ; hence  it,  as  Washington  says  in  his  “ Fare- 
well Address,”  “unto,  changed  by  an  explicit 

AND  AUTHENTIC  ACT  OF  THE  WHOLE  PEOPLE,  19  SA- 
CREDLY OBLIGATORY  UPON  ALL.” 


(fiiitni's  taj  (Cjinir. 

TO  Writers  of  Tales,  Essays,  Poems,  and 

ALL  OTHER  LlTERARY  MISCELLANIES.  When, 
some  time  since,  the  Easy  Chair  said  that  justice 
was  done  to  all  offerings  for  this  Magazine,  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean  to  invite  every  body  in  the  coun- 
try who  could  hold  a pen  and  write  to  send  their 
Msa  to  the  editor,  with  the  expectation  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  decipher  the  various  ortho- 
graphy, and  send  the  manuscript  to  the  printer. 
There  has  been  such  an  avalanche  of  contributions 
— Dot  a few  of  them  very  good— that  fair  notice  must 
now  be  given  to  every  contributor  that  the  chance 
ef  the  acceptance  of  his  or  her  contribution  is  great- 
ly diminished.  Each  Number  of  the  Magazine  con- 
tains about  a dozen  articles,  while  the  Editor  re- 
ceives daily  at  least  that  number,  which  have  more 
or  less  merit.  Of  those  that  are  absolutely  worth- 
less the  number  passes  count.  When  a paper  is 
declined,  it  roust  not  be  assumed  that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Editor  it  is  worthless ; but  only  that  he 
does  not  think  it  one  of  the  two  or  three  best  out  of 
a hundred.  But  while  the  Magazine  thus  receives 
twenty  times  as  many  good  articles  as  it  can  use,  it 
is  ml  ways  in  want  of  better ; and  those  better  articles 
will  be  gladly  welcomed  from  any  quarter.  Mean- 
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while,  as  a personal  favor  to  the  Editor  of  this  Maga- 
zine and  to  himself,  the  Easy  Chair  beg9  all  corre- 
spondents to  note  the  following  hints : 

Write  legibly,  with  such  paper,  ink,  and  pen  that 
the  writing  may  be  read  without  a microscope.  The 
eyes  of  editors  and  printers  are  valuable  to  them,  at 
least.  Punctuate  properly,  marking  the  paragraphs 
and  quotations.  Somebody  must  do  this,  and  the 
Editor  will  not.  If  you  do  not  know  how  to  do  this, 
learn  before  writing  for  publication.  No  MS.  which 
fails  in  these  points  will  be  read. 

Do  not  send  a portion  of  an  article,  “ as  a speci- 
men;” nor  any  thing  which  you  have  “written  to 
amuse  an  idle  hour.”  Do  not  send  any  translations, 
or  stories  of  European  life,  or  Indian  legends,  or  long 
poems.  Do  not,  above  all  things,  send  any  verses, 
unless  you  are  sure  that  they  are  poetry,  and  contain 
something  fresh  in  subject  and  expression. 

If  your  article  is  short,  retain  a copy : it  is  easier 
for  you  to  do  this  than  for  the  Editor  to  register  and 
return  it.  If  you  wish  it  returned,  say  so,  and  in- 
close the  necessary  stamps.  If  you  wish  an  answer, 
inclose  an  envelope  directed  and  stamped ; and  do  not 
think  it  discourteous  if  the  answer  is  a printed  form. 

Do  not  expect  a reply  in  the  pages  of  the  Magazine ; 
communications  between  editors  and  correspondents 
are  private — the  public  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them. 

Do  not,  in  case  your  article  is  declined,  ask  for  a 
detailed  criticism,  “pointing out  faults  and  suggest- 
ing corrections.”  It  may  seem  a small  thing  to  ask 
an  editor  to  spend  a couple  of  hours  in  carefully  crit- 
icising what  has  cost  you  weeks  to  prepare  ; but  to 
comply  with  half  a dozen  such  requests  in  a day 
would  occupy  all  his  time ; and  he  has  his  own  work 
to  do. 

Direct  all  contributions  to  “ The  Editor  of  Har- 
per's Magazine ” — not  to  the  “Easy  Chair,”  within 
whose  province  it  does  not  come  to  decide  upon  con- 
tributions. 

If  the  foregoing  “ hints”  are  complied  with,  the 
Editor  will  endeavor  hereafter  to  read  and  decide 
upon  all  manuscripts  sent  to  him  within  the  month 
in  which  they  are  received.  Ho  will  also  endeavor 
to  return  those  for  whose  transmission  the  proper 
provision  has  been  made ; but  he  can  not  hold  him- 
self responsible  for  them.  They  are  at  the  risk  of 
the  authors. 

The  Easy  Chair  prints  the  following  note  with 
pleasure.  Of  course  he  has  relinquished  any  ex- 
pectation that  John  Bull  will  either  understand  or 
try  to  understand  what  we  are  or  what  we  are  do- 
ing. A war  that  cuts  off  his  cotton  may  happen  to 
remind  him  that  we  are,  and  an  iron  ship  that  routs 
hi9  whole  navy  three  thousand  miles  off,  and  rifled 
siege-guns  that  breach  fortifications  at  incredible 
distances,  may  possibly  suggest  that  we  are  doing. 

But  Bull  is  pachydermatous.  The  moral  sense  of 
fine  gentlemen  who  blow  rebels  from  the  mouths  of 
cannon  is  sadly  vexed  by  savages  who  shut  them  up 
to  Beclude  them  from  mischief.  Oh,  John ! we  may 
be  bullies,  and  swaggerers,  and  loud  talkers— yes, 
we  may  even  spit  upon  the  floor— bat  moral  affecta- 
tion is  not  one  of  our  vices : 

u The  London  literary  journals  hare  been  quite  as  much 
exercised  about  the  rebellion  in  this  country  as  have  the 
newspapers,  and  their  dislike  of  the  situation  in  America 
has  manifested  itself  in  malicious  criticisms  upon  Amert- 
can  puthons  actors,  poets,  and  painters,  whom  they  heart* 
ily  praised  a year  ago.  A recent  number  of  the  London 
Review , in  noticing  the  last-published  volume  of  Mrs.  Big- 
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ourney’a  poems,  instituted  a comparison  between  her  and 
Mrs.  Hemans,  and  says  that  there  is  a resemblance  be- 
tween Mrs.  Hemans**  ‘T-easurea  of  the  Deep*  and  Mrs. 
8lgourney*a  lines  to  the  ‘Coral  Insects,*  ‘plain  enough  to 
swear  to  in  a court  of  justice.*  In  reply  to  this  insinuated 
plagiarism,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  lines  referred  to 
were  written  before  any  of  Mrs  Hemans'a  poetry  had  been 
seen  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  these  and  a lit- 
tle poem  of  Mrs.  Sigourney's  on  the  ‘ Death  of  an  Infant,* 
beginning, 

* Death  found  strange  beauty,*  etc  , 
which  has  been  published  among  Mrs.  Homans**  poems, 
and  claimed  as  here,  were  both  written  in  journals  of  Mre. 
S.  in  1320,  and  were  published  in  the  Boston  edition  of 
182T. 

“The  Review  finds  fault  with  the  story  of 4 Oriska,’  and 
considers  it  imperfect — forgetting  that  the  poet  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  narrative,  which  is  derived  from  authen- 
tic sources.  While  thus  captious,  the  Review  candidly  ad- 
mits that,  with  the  exception  of  Longfellow,  no  American 
poet  is  better  known  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Mre. 
Sigourney  has  sometimes  been  called  the  ‘Hemans  of 
America*— improperly,  as  Mrs.  Hemans  is  but  little  known 
and  less  regarded  in  this  country,  while  the  poems  of  Mre. 
Sigourney  have  been  extensively  reprinted  and  circulated 
in  England,  and  are  more  widely  known  and  read,  per- 
haps, than  those  of  any  of  the  English  female  poets.** 

— 14  Or  in  more  general  terms,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
nine  out  of  every  ten  young  writers  produce  insufferable 
nonsense,  has  the  tenth  one,  who  writes  what  is  really 
worth  reading,  any  chance  of  success. . . .Is  there  fair  play 
for  young  writers  ?** 

The  friend  who  asks  this  question  can  answer  it 
by  a moment’s  thinking.  There  is  no  secret  in  the 
reply.  It  does  not  require  that  a man  should  be  a 
professional  author  to  answer  it.  For  what  do  pub- 
lishers aim  at  ? Certainly  at  prosperity.  But  what 
does  their  prosperity  depend  upon  ? Certainly  upon 
their  publishing  books  that  the  public  will  want  to 
read.  Hence  their  business  sagacity  consists  in  the 
ability  to  understand  what  will  be  popular. 

Necessarily,  therefore,  they  look  upon  every  young 
and  new  author  as  a possible  treasure.  He  is  a closed 
casket  to  them.  He  may  hold  the  rarest  gem  with- 
in. Do  you  think  that  they  will  throw  the  casket 
away  until  they  have  ascertained? 

Publishers  are  not  the  natural  enemies  of  authors. 
They  are  natural  allies.  Viewed  from  this  world, 
an  author  is  a cipher  until  the  publisher  i9  prefixed 
to  him  like  a numeral.  Then  he  becomes  a distinct- 
ly  appreciable  quantity. 

Nor,  again,  is  there  a certain  limit  of  fame.  It 
is  as  ample  as  tho  air.  There  is  enough  for  alL 
The  trophies  of  Miltiades  would  not  let  Thennstocles 
sleep.  But  the  fame  of  Themistocles  does  not  ob- 
scure the  earlier  name.  The  parent  who  has  one 
child  can  not  comprehend  that  he  should  love  two 
or  three  quite  as  dearly.  But  the  two  and  three  are 
not  less  loved  than  the  one,  yet  they  do  not  rob  him. 

Of  course  the  possible  fame  as  an  author  of  a 
youth  who  brings  a publisher  his  manuscript  does 
not  disturb  the  publisher’s  mind.  “My  dear  Sir,” 
said  a shrewd  publisher  to  the  young  man  who  with 
trembling  fingers  handed  him  the  sacred  roll,  “ this 
may  be  a more  immortal  poem  than  ‘ Paradise  Lost 
but  you  understand  that  to  us,  as  a matter  of  busi- 
ness, it  is  so  much  molasses  and  shirting.  If  we 
can  do  well  by  meddling  with  it,  we  will  undertake 
it  If  not,  not.”  If,  upon  examination,  they  are 
not  disposed  to  deal  farther  with  the  author,  is  that 
“rudely  slamming  the  door  to  fame  in  his  face?” 
Is  it  not  clear  that,  if  it  really  be  a work  dest^jed 
to  great  success,  and  the  publisher  declines  it,  he 
rudely  slams  the  door  to  fortune  in  his  own  face  ? 


All  publishers  do  sometimes  decline  such  works, 
and  those  are  the  occasions  upon  w^ch  they  fail  hi 
sagacity. 

In  w'hat,  then,  does  fair  play  for  young  authors 
consist?  Simply  in  submitting  their  manuscripts 
to  a sagacious  critic  to  decide  if  the  publication  prom- 
ises any  advantage  to  the  publisher.  This  advant- 
age may  be  found  in  the  subject,  in  the  treatment, 
or  in  the  circumstances  of  the  author — not  neces- 
sarily in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  a book  upon  Animal  Magnetism  would 
have  been  salable  from  the  subject,  but  it  would 
not  be  to-day.  Yet  a treatise  upon  that  theme  to- 
day might  be  so  brilliantly  treated  that,  for  the 
rhetoric  or  the  humor,  the  book  would  sell.  Or, 
again,  if  Garibaldi  should  write  a work  upon  that 
subject,  however  poorly  he  might  write,  the  success 
would  be  sure. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  points  which  a skillful 
“ reader”  considers.  But  if  Garibaldi  had  never  been 
heard  of,  and  his  book,  however  well  written  and 
full  of  talent,  had  been  declined  by  the  critic  of  on© 
house ; and  presently,  when  Garibaldi’s  name  was 
precious,  and  his  story  familiar  in  every  home,  an- 
other house  should  publish  the  book,  could  you  say 
that  tho  critic  of  the  first  had  not  been  just  to  the 
unknown  author,  and  that  now  the  scales  had  fallen 
from  publishing  eyes?  Clearly  it  is  not  the  seer 
but  the  seen  that  has  changed.  His  name  has  an 
independent  value  which  it  had  not  before,  and 
which  it  now  confers  upon  every  thing  it  touches. 

I knew  a young  man  of  great  gifts  who  was  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  world.  He  was  smitten  with 
the  old  and  sacred  love  of  fame.  He  wrought  for  It 
patiently  and  with  tho  most  delicate  honor,  biding 
his  time  and  carefully  completing  tho  works  into 
which  he  put  the  vitality  of  his  genius.  Some  of 
them  he  offered  to  publishers.  They  were  all  liked 
and  praised.  But  one  publisher  wanted  some  change 
in  the  MS.,  slight  but  essential.  Another  feared  the 
lowering  aspect  of  the  times.  Still  others  had  oth- 
er excuses.  They  saw  excellence,  they  felt  prom- 
ise, but  they  did  not  quite  dare  to  risk  the  chances. 

Suddenly  the  name  of  the  young  author  became 
famous  in  an  utterly  different  direction.  Circum- 
stances gave  his  career  a hue  of  heroic  romance  that 
fascinated  and  inspired.  A noble  and  early  death 
completed  his  life.  A new  name  had  been  added  to 
history.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  publishers,  who 
liked,  but  did  not  venture  to  undertake  the  issue  of 
his  works  before,  now  felt  secure  of  their  sucocss  ? 
Had  they  “ rudely  slammed  the  door  of  fame  iu  his 
face  ?”  Had  he  not  opened  it  for  himself? 

You  will  say  that  this  is  a factitious  and  extrinsic 
reason  for  literary  fame.  Not  necessarily.  Tho  oc- 
casion that  gave  him  an  audience  was  certainly  not 
literary.  But  nothing  except  the  genius  can  give 
any  man  literary  fame.  The  occasion  opens  the 
casket,  but  it  did  not  create  the  jewel. 

The  Easy  Chair,  then,  can  not  see  that  young 
authors  do  not  have  as  fair  play  as  young  lawyers  or 
young  merchants. 

Ik  his  discourse  at  Dartmouth  upon  Webster, 
Rufus  Choate  personifies  the  college  as  a weeping 
mother  bending  over  her  great  departed,  and  saying, 
with  the  proud  parent  of  history,  44 1 would  not  ex- 
change my  dead  son  for  any  living  one  of  Christen- 
dom.” 

When  a great  man  dies  and  the  world  mourns, 
when  his  name  is  familiarly  and  lovingly  and  re- 
spectfully mentioned,  when  solemn  institutions  of 
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art  or  science  or  learning  heap  his  grave  with  praise, 
when  the  newspapers  recount  every  incident  of  his 
life,  and  paint  as  panegyrists  paint  the  virtues  and 
graces  of  the  dead — all  seems  done  that  sympathy 
can  do ; and  the  bereaved,  as  they  survey  the  evi- 
dence of  the  worth  and  work  of  the  departed,  may 
find  some  small  consolation  in  their  grief. 

So  in  the  dark  year  that  ended  in  April  many  had 
passed  from  the  full  flush  of  happy  and  honorable 
life  to  death.  Their  heroic  names  and  acts  are  re- 
peated and  remembered  with  joy  and  pride,  and  are 
henceforth  parts  of  our  history.  But  ah  ! for  those 
who  lived  before  Agamemnon  and  who  had  no  poet 
to  sing  them ! In  the  sad  details  of  battles  wo  read 
of  twenty  killed,  of  a hundred  killed,  of  a thousand 
killed ; and  each  one  of  them  all  was  the  centre  of 
hopes  as  high,  perhaps,  though  all  unknown,  as 
those  whose  fame  survives  the  field  and  the  day. 

These  arc  the  unnamed  heroes.  They  march  often 
with  no  less  lofty  purpose  and  clear  perception  of  the 
crisis  than  their  leaders.  They  servo  with  the  same 
heroism.  They  fight  with  the  same  bravery,  and 
fell  as  nobly.  There  are,  in  our  armies,  of  course, 
loose  and  bad  men  as  in  all  armies ; but  how  many 
of  tho  whole,  rough  as  they  may  be,  are  not  also 
intelligent  citizens,  the  very  substance  of  tho  peo- 
ple, and  the  last  reliance  of  a free  popular  govern- 
ment. 

These  are  the  unnamed  heroes ; but  it  is  no  will- 
ful neglect  that  they  are  so:  nor  do  those  who 
achieve  glory  enviously  aim  to  outstrip  the  rest. 
Only,  when  we  count  our  treasures,  let  us  remember 
the  unnamed,  the  devoted  sons  and  brothers  and 
husbands  and  lovers,  who  have  obeyed  the  call  of 
their  country  in  the  same  spirit  that  Washington 
obeyed ; who  have  suddenly  turned  from  the  quiet 
happiness  of  their  lives,  on  which  love  and  fortune 
6miled,  and  have  marched  to  battle  and  to  death, 
knowing  that  their  fell  must  be  unknown  to  all  but 
those  whose  homes  It  would  darken,  and  whose  hearts 
it  would  break. 

If  to-morrow  the  news  of  the  final  victory  were  to 
come  and  the  next  day  dawn  upon  peace,  and  tho 
towns  and  cities  and  villages  through  the  land  were 
to  be  asked  to  illuminate  in  national  gratitude  for  our 
salvation,  yet  with  the  understanding  that  all  who 
had  lost  a friend  need  not  join,  how  sadly  the  dark- 
ened panes  would  remind  us  of  the  blighted  hopes 
and  grieving  hearts  that  lie  in  the  wake  of  war! 

There  is  a poem  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  in  the  u Last 
Poems,”  lately  published,  which  is  the  most  pathetic 
and  passionate  expression  of  the  woe  of  a mother 
who  los6s  both  her  boys  in  the  Italian  war  of  libera- 
tion. They  were  unnamed  upon  the  roll  of  Italian 
heroes ; but  she ! — she  had  no  others.  They  were 
her  heroes.  They  were  her  Italy.  They  were  her 
life  and  love  and  hope  and  heaven.  If  you  do  not 
happen  to  like  Mrs.  Browning’s  poems,  as  the  Coun- 
try Parson  says  ho  can  not  read  Carlyle,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  read  the  stanzas  I am  going  to  quote. 
But  don’t  for  a moment  imagine  that  you  have  said 
a fine  thing  in  saying  so,  or  that  you  have  shown 
yourself  to  be  downright  common-sensible.  You 
may  not  like  Shakespeare’s  music,  the  odor  of  mag- 
nolias— but  they  are  good,  nevertheless,  and  the 
ether  part  is  not  of  much  consequence. 

Both  the  singer’s  boys  are  dead,  remember. 


“Ah,  ah,  ah!  when  GaeU's  taken,  what  then? 

When  the  lair  wicked  Queen  site  no  more  at  her  sport, 
Of  the  fire-balls  of  death  crashing  souls  out  of  men! 
When  the  guns  of  Cavalli,  with  final  retort, 

Have  cut  the  game  short! 
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“ When  Venice  and  Rome  keep  their  new  jubilee — 

When  your  flag  takes  all  heaven  for  Us  white,  green, 
and  red — 


When  you  have  your  country  from  mountain  to  sot 
When  King  Victor  has  Italy's  crown  on  his  head 
(And  2 have  my  dead)— 


“What  then?  Do  not  mock  me.  Ah,  ring  your  bells 
low,  ■ 

And  born  your  lights  faintly  I My  country  is  there, 
Above  the  star  pricked  by  the  last  peak  of  snow ; 

My  Italy's  there,  with  zny  brave  civic  pair,  * 

To  disfranchise  despair! 


“Forgive  me ! Some  women  bear  children  In  strength, 
And  bite  back  the  cry  of  their  pain  in  sdf-ecorn ; 

But  the  birth-pangs  of  nations  will  wring  ns  at  length 
Into  wail  such  as  this— and  we  sit  on  forlorn 
When  the  man-child  U bora. 


“ Dead  1 One  of  them  shot  by  the  sea  in  the  east. 

And  one  of  them  shot  in  the  west  by  the  sea. 

Both!  both  my  boys!  If  in  keeping  the  feast 
You  want  a great  song  for  your  Italy  free, 

Let  none  look  at  meF 

Doubtless  it  was  the  author  of  this  poem  who, 
had  she  lived,  would  have  sung  the  great  song  for 
Italy  free.  The  English  poets  have  especially  loved 
Italy.  Milton  is  a part  of  Yallombrosa ; Shelley,  of 
the  Tuscan  shore ; Byron,  of  Venice ; Keats,  of  Rome, 
where  he  died.  But  the  Brownings  are  very  Ital- 
ians. Nowhere  else  shall  we  find  a more  perfect 
dramatic  portraitnre  of  Italian  medieval  life  and 
thought  than  in  Robert  Browning’s  poems,  or  of  its 
modem  emotions  than  in  his  wife’s.  The  little  vol- 
ume called  14  Last  Poems,”  containing  the  veiy  last 
strains  of  the  strongest  and  sweetest  singer  among 
| women,  is  prefaced,  in  the  American  edition,  by  an 
I affectionate,  sympathetic,  and  admirable  biograph- 
! ical  and  critical  sketch  by  Theodore  Tilton. 


Kino  George  the  Third  of  England,  if  he  had 
lived  with  us,  might  have  wondered  why  it  is  that- 
Easter,  spring  bonnets,  and  the  Academy  Exhibition 
all  come  together.  But  he  could  not  have  denied 
that  they  do.  And  if  that  gracious  monarch,  with 
whom  it  was  our  misfortune  to  differ,  had  taken  that 
ever-increasing  family  of  his,  whose  expenses  our 
English  friends  have  had  the  pleasure  of  paying, 
to  see  the  sights  of  the  metropolis,  he  must  hove 
stopped  in  the  spacious  and  handsome  gallery  where 
the  National  Academy  Exhibition  is  held  this  year. 
It  is  known  as  the  Derby  Gallery,  and  is  just  above 
Houston  Street,  in  Broadway. 

As  you  go  in  the  old  difficulty  presents  itself. 
Shall  you  look  at  the  pictures  or  at  the  spectators  ? 
The  pictures  are  mainly  portraits ; bat  here  are  the 
originals  without  the  impediment  of  paint — except, 
indeed,  in  the  case  of  that  truly  amiable  lady  of  a 
high-colored  complexion  who  stands  looking  at  the 
difference  In  the  manner  of  laying  it  on  between 
Huntington,  or  Page,  or  Hicks,  or  Baker,  or  Stone, 
or  Elliott  and  herself.  To  see  the  seers  is  often 
! more  entertaining  than  to  see  the  show.  To  hear 
them  is  not  so  delightful,  if  you  chance  to  be  an 
artist  or  the  friend  of  one.  Indeed,  one  of  the  first 
rules  to  be  observed  by  every  visitor  to  the  National 
Academy  Exhibition  is  abstinence  from  audible  crit- 
icism. Don’t  say  that  the  picture  is  a daub,  be- 
cause the  modest  gentleman  at  your  elbow  probably 
painted  it,  or  is  the  brother,  or  cousin,  or  bosom 
friend  of  the  painter.  I went  in  the  other  day  with 
a companion,  and  we  were  hastening  to  discover  the 
best  pictures.  14 Halloa!”  said  companion,  pulling 
me  on ; 44  there's  a Smith ; I know  it  by  the—”  I 
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nudged  him,  for  the  man  in  the  slouched  hat  and 
long  hair,  just  before  him,  was  Smith  himself. 
11 — by  the  exquisite  grace  of  outline  and  richness 
of  coloring,”  con  tinned  companion,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  adroit  and  accomplished  of  men.  14 1 thank 
you,”  he  said,  later,  “for  cutting  me  short  in  my 
charge  at  that  atrocious  daub  of  Smith’s.  What  on 
earth  do  they  hang  such  things  in  the  laTge  gallery 
for?  That  little  drawing  of  mine  is  tucked  up  out 
of  sight  in  the  entrance  passage.  I suppose  that 
Mrs.  Croker  is  the  only  person  who  has  seen  it. 
Why  not  have  intelligent  men  upon  the  hanging 
committee,  and  not  people  who  only  fight  for  the 
best  places  for  their  own  pictures  ?” 

Trekle’s  motto  for  a quiet  life  is  a good  one— 
speak  well  of  every  bod}'  and  every  thing.  Yet 
even  that  is  not  infallible  as  he  found  when  praising 
Smith’s  pictures  to  Jones. 

The  Exhibition  this  year  has  a few  masterly  por- 
traits ; but  besides  those  not  many  remarkable  pic- 
tures. Page,  Elliott,  Hicks,  and  Huntington  have 
very  conspicuous  and  admirable  works,  and  Staigg, 
Stone,  Baker,  and  Wenzler  very  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  their  skill.  Mr.  Hicks's  full-length  of  Dr. 
Cogswell,  the  late  Librarian  of  the  Astor  Library,  is 
the  first  picture  that  challenges  attention.  It  is  an 
admirable  portrait,  and  a work  which  shows  both 
the  skill  and  the  power  of  the  artist.  The  arrange- 
ment and  choice  of  the  details  are  most  fit,  and  the 
execution  is  masterly.  The  wood  of  the  chair  in 
which  the  Doctor  sits  is  one  of  the  most  real  bits  of 
painting  in  the  Exhibition.  The  leather  of  the  bind- 
ings of  the  books  and  the  ranges  of  Library  shelves 
beyond,  which  make  up  the  back-ground  of  the  pic- 
ture, are  studied  and  rendered  with  charming  fidel- 
ity. The  Doctor  sits  in  a chair  holding  open  in  his 
lap  an  illuminated  missal.  His  dress  is  scholarly 
black — the  regulation  broadcloth  of  civilized  society 
— and  his  feet  are  clad  in  low  shoes  or  pumps.  The 
likeness,  as  we  said,  is  excellent.  The  whole  pic- 
ture is  most  interesting,  and  from  its  subject  and  his 
connection  with  the  Library  it  has  a historical  value. 
Its  proper  place  is,  of  course,  the  Library  itself;  and 
as  rile  trustees  could  not  hope  for  a more  satisfac- 
tory portrait,  they  will  naturally  be  inclined  to  pos- 
sess this.  And,  indeed,  the  Astor  Library  ought  to 
have  this  charming  memorial  of  its  first  and  famous 
Librarian. 

:Mr.  Page  has  three  “ full-lengths”  upon  the  walls. 
His  portrait  of  Collector  Barney  is  a striking  like- 
ness and  a forcible  painting,  but  it  is  very  unpleas- 
ing. The  accessories  are  ill  chosen,  and  the  whole 
effect  of  the  details  is  patched  and  aimless.  The 
portrait  of  Mr.  Hopper  is  a most  characteristic  work, 
showing  great  power,  and  skill,  and  daring.  It  is 
certainly  not  displeasing,  however  singular  its  im- 
pression may  be ; neither  is  it  satisfactory.  It  is  a 
curiously  suggestive  work:  to  some  persons  it  is 
even  exasperating.  A kindly  and  noted  and  ac- 
complished painter  with  whom  I talked,  Baid  that 
Page  constantly  piled  up  impediments  in  his  own 
path,  and  did  not  always  remove  them.  Perhaps 
the  most  unpleasant  point  of  his  works  is,  that  each 
one  seems  to  be  an  experiment.  It  may  be  very 
brilliant,  very  beautiful,  very  subtle,  but  you  do 
not  feel  that  the  painter  is  sure  of  what  he  has  done, 
or  that  he  will  not  flout  it  to-morrow.  Is  all  paint- 
ing an  experiment  ? But  why,  more  than  writing  ? 
Greater  excellence,  naturally,  will  always  be  sought 
by  truly  ambitious,  artistic  souls,  whether  in  one 
form  or  another,  but  not  different  fundamental  prin- 
ciples nor  various  manners.  Page's  pictures  are 


always  most  interesting.  They  allure  the  eye; 
they  excite  the  mind ; but  they  do  not — do  they  ?— 
satisfy  the  aesthetic  sense. 

Huntington’s  full-length  of  Chancellor  Ferris,  of 
the  New  York  University,  is  one  of  his  happy  por- 
traits. It  is  harmonious,  vigorous,  and  rich.  There 
is  a luxuriance  of  color  and  treatment  in  Hunting- 
ton  which  makes  you  foel  that  he  ought  to  paint 
portraits  of  Creole  beauties  lying,  jeweled  and  lan- 
guid, under  branching  tropic  leaves.  His  larger 
portraits  have  the  pleasing,  high-bred  grace  of  Cop- 
ley’s; works  to  pause  by  and  muse  upon  in  ances- 
tral galleries.  He  preserves  and  elaborates  the  cos- 
tume of  to-day,  yet  in  such  a way  that  it  shall  only 
seem  quaint  to-morrow,  and  be  an  added  charm. 

But  here  is  another  full-length — George  Law,  by 
Mr.  Powell.  This  is  not  exactly  a Creole  beauty, 
nor  is  there  litheness  or  languor  in  the  form.  It  is 
the  huge  steamboat  king— one  of  the  marked  men 
of  the  city.  It  is  very  large  and  very  dark,  and  the 
Committee  have  put  it  in  the  most  unhappy  light. 
It  is  the  only  exile  among  the  full-lengths,  and  the 
painter  and  his  friends  doubtless  complain.  Nor  is 
it  clear  why  it  should  not  have  had  an  equal  chance 
with  the  others  of  the  same  kind.  But  the  Com- 
mittee is  a judicious  Committee,  and  doubtless  knows 
its  own  whys  and  wherefores.  Of  a picture,  there- 
fore, as  Dr.  Johnson  would  say,  which  can  not  be 
distinctly  seen  little  can  be  discriminatingly  said. 

Mr.  Elliott  has  at  least  one  portrait  upon  the  walls 
which  he  has  not  surpassed.  It  is  marked  in  the 
Catalogue  as  No.  111.  For  vigor,  brilliancy,  and 
reality  this  work  is  seldom  equaled  in  portraiture. 
It  is  a remarkable  reproduction  of  the  characteristic 
personality  of  the  subject.  The  clear,  keen,  con- 
centrated force;  the  quiet  sagacity,  the  resolute 
challenge  of  persons  and  things,  the  repose  and  satis- 
faction of  conscious  executive  skill,  with  a certain 
hidden  pride  of  self-respect,  and  secret,  steadfast 
kindliness,  are  all  readily  discerned  in  the  portrait 
which  Elliott  has  treated  with  such  mastery.  It  is 
evidently  a work  of  sympathy.  The  portrait  of  a 
man  whose  powers  are  in  full  play,  moulding  the  ex- 
pression of  every  feature  and  of  the  whole  aspect, 
is  sure  to  kindle  the  painter  who  has  the  capacity  of 
appreciation  and  discrimination.  So  many  faces  aro 
shells — so  many  masks : upon  so  many  the  character 
is  so  lightly  printed,  or  half  effaced,  or  quite  illegi- 
ble, that  a painter  can  hardly  fail  to  be  inspired  by 
one  which  is  an  illuminated  index  of  character.  This 
portrait  has  been  universally  recognized  as  one  of 
the  best  that  Elliott  has  painted. 

Among  the  other  portraits  is  one  of  Huntington's, 
a half  or  three-quarter  length  of  a lady  in  full  gala 
costume,  but  as  we  said,  so  painted  that  it  w ill  still 
be  the  portrait  of  a lady  to  her  great-grandchildren. 
In  contrast  of  costume  to  this  is  a very  beautiful 
portrait  by  Staigg,  the  half-length  of  a lady  draped 
in  the  simplest  muslin.  The  richness  and  elegance 
and  exquisite  handling  of  this  picture,  like  that  of  a 
portrait  by  the  same  artist  two  years  since,  place 
him  among  the  most  skillful  and  satisfactory  of  his 
brethren.  Mr.  Wenzler  shows  two  or  three  of  his 
works,  one  of  them  a most  actual  likeness  of  the 
poet  Bryant.  The  painter  must  certainly  have  de- 
nounced the  razor  that  lays  waste  the  poet’s  upper 
lip.  With  so  fine  a flowing  and  silvery  beard  how 
he  must  have  longed  to  blend  its  natural  companion ! 
The  execution  has  that  smoothness  and  elaborate 
finish  which  mark  all  that  Wenzler  does.  Every 
touch  seems  laid  on  with  nervous  care,  but  so  affec- 
tionately that  the  critic  is  disarmed.  This  is  a very 
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different  style  from  that  in  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Furness 
has  painted  an  admirable  likeness  of  Hamilton  Wild. 
It  is  broad,  rich,  and  sunny,  with  masses  of  transpar- 
ent shadow,  and  a general  ease  and  freedom  which 
justify  the  promise  of  the  artist’s  portrait  of  his  fa- 
ther, two  years  ago.  There  is  great  conscience  in 
the  treatment — nothing  slurred  or  botched,  and  yet 
the  whole  effect  is  sweeping  and  vigorous  and  lumin- 
ous. Why  do  we  not  see  Wild’s  pictures  as  well  as 
his  portrait  in  the  gallery?  Some  strain  of  Venice 
he  could  have  sung  to  us  such  as  we  have  not  heard. 
Some  of  us  travel  through  Italy,  some  see  it,  some 
feel  it  Wild  has  it  in  his  heart,  and  when  he  holds 
a pencil  it  flows  from  his  Anger  tips. 

Near  by  is  one  of  Mr.  Ingham’s  heads.  * This  is 
the  thirty-seventh  annual  exhibition,  and  in  the 
first  Mr.  Ingham,  if  he  exhibited  any  thing,  showed 
the  very  counterpart  of  this  portrait.  Such  uni- 
formity of  execution,  and  indeed  of  excellence  in 
his  way,  few  painters  achieve.  But  the  way  ? Do 
people  look  so  to  Mr.  Ingham  ? Is  human  society 
such  a collection  of  wax  statuary  in  his  eyes  as  his 
portraits  indicate  ? It  must  be  so,  for  so  he  has  al- 
ways represented  men  and  women.  In  what  a curi- 
ous world,  then,  the  artist  must  live ! 

Here,  for  instance,  to  show  what  a different  thing 
the  same  human  flesh  may  seem  to  different  eyes,  is 
a picture  of  a Venus  by  Mr.  Gray,  The  Apple  of  Dis- 
cord. Mr.  Gfepy  is  a Venetian  in  school.  He  thinks 
as  Lawrcnce**id  (who  drew  heads  here  eight  years 
ago),  and  as  Page  does,  that  Titian  knew  more  about 
painting  than  any  body  else.  Whether  he  had  more 
of  the  qualities  that  make  a great  artist — whether  he 
were  in  art  (not  in  painting)  the  peer  of  Michael  An- 
gelo or  Raphael — they  may  or  may  not  ooncede. 
But  that  he  understood  the  limits  of  pigments,  that 
he  had  a wonderful  eye  in  discriminating  and  a mar- 
velous hand  in  executing,  they  would  probably  all 
agree.  Then  comes  a difficulty.  You  may  produce 
by  glazing  and  scumbling  and  various  processes  a 
Titianesque  surface  upon  your  picture.  But  have 
you  not  snperinduced  that  effect?  Did  not  Titian 
produce  it  by  simple,  honest  coloring?  Or,  indeed, 
is  not  what  we  call  the  Titian  look  partly  the  result 
of  mingled  time  and  dust,  and  would  a new  picture 
of  Titian’s,  if  painted  to-day,  resemble  those  that  we 
now  see  of  his  three  hundred  years  old  ? Or  still 
•gain,  if  you  had  found  the  Titian  secret,  why  not 
use  it  in  painting  other  subjects  than  he  chose  ? 

The  Apple  of  Discord  is  the  pleasantest  picture  of 
Mr.  Gray’s  which  we  recall,  yet  it  would  be  pleas- 
anter if  the  subject  were  different.  If  nothing  were 
said  to  you,  and  you  found  it  in  a shop  in  Florence,  or 
Paris,  or  Rome,  yon  would  say,  41  Halloa ! here  is  a 
most  lovely  copy  of  one  of  Titian’s  Venuses which 
one  you  would  not  precisely  remember,  but  you 
would  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact  Of  course  Mr. 
Gray  docs  this  by  design.  He  knows  it  as  well  as 
any  body.  He  has  in  view  certain  depths  and  har- 
monies, certain  subtle  qualities  of  form  and  color. 
The  subject  upon  which  he  shall  work  them  out  is 
almost  as  indifferent  to  him,  probably,  as  the  char- 
acters of  the  different  models  who  might  sit  to  him. 
Is  not  this  in  painting  what  rhetoric  is  in  literature  ? 

The  pearly  quality  of  the  flesh  in  this  picture,  the 
ripened,  flexible,  exquisite  rounding  of  the  forms, 
the  luxuriance  of  voluptuous  grace  in  which  it  is  all 
steeped,  and  the  prevailing  sweetness  of  tone,  are 
most  striking  and  delightful.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
U somewhat  thin — it  is  a surface  rather  than  a depth 
of  color — and  that  wonderful  gradation  of  warmth 
and  tint  which  It  suggests  by  reminding  you  of  the 


Venetian  pictures,  it  does  not  quite  accomplish. 
This,  of  course,  is  trying  it  by  the  highest  standard. 
But  both  the  character  and  the  excellence  of  the 
work  suggest  it. 

We  can  only  have  a word  where  we  would  will- 
ingly tarry  for  a talk ; so  we  must  chat  of  one  or 
two  pictures  in  the  Exhibition  that  are  not  portraits, 
and  chief  among  these  are  Bierstadt’s  Sunlight  and 
Shadow,  and  Kensett’s  Twilight.  The  former  is  a 
small  picture,  but  it  has  the  best  effect  of  sunshine 
we  ever  saw.  That  was  a famous  beam  in  Church’s 
Heart  of  the  Andes,  striking  the  old  tree ; but  such 
quivering,  soft,  warm,  real  sunlight  as  this  upon  the 
half-crumbling  travertine  balustrade  and  cathedral 
wall  we  have  not  seen  in  painting.  It  is  marvel- 
ously realistic  and  poetic,  yet  not  in  the  least  Pre- 
Raphaelite,  in  the  technical  sense.  The  little  pic- 
ture is  like  a happy  thought  of  quiet.  Mr.  Kensett's 
larger  landscape  is  very  grand  in  its  broad,  solemn, 
twilight  gloom.  The  great  mountain  dome  muffled 
in  dark  verdure ; the  far-reaching,  ample  plain,  in- 
finitely varied,  stretching  away  under  the  last  dy- 
ing red  surfs  of  sunset,  and  the  cool,  tranquil  heav- 
en, breathing  peace— all  compose  a most  impressive 
landscape.  Mr.  Kensett  has  not  painted  many  finer 
pictures  than  this;  yet  it  must  be  thoughtfully 
studied  to  be  truly  perceived.  The  very  fidelity  of 
the  work  will  cause  many  a spectator  to  pass  it  by 
with  but  a single  note  of  admiration.  If  you  read 
this  before  the  Exhibition  closes,  siste  viator  ! 

Mr.  Gifford  has  several  pictures;  two,  at  least, 
of  subjects  drawn  from  the  war — a Sermon  in  the 
Camp  of  the  Seventh  at  Washington,  and  a Bivouac 
of  the  same  Regiment.  They  are  both  charming 
souvenirs.  * The  Torre  di  Schiave,  a well-known 
ruin  upon  the  Roman  Campagna,  is  another  small 
work  of  Gifford’s,  which  has  all  the  clear  brilliancy 
for  which  he  is  noted.  It  is  almost  too  bright  a 
portrait  of  the  old  tower,  as  the  Easy  Chair  remem- 
bers it.  It  lacks  that  curious  crust  of  dingiuess 
which  Time  throws  in  Rome  even  over  the  gayest 
colors.  But  there  is  a delightful  firmness  and  deli- 
cacy in  the  picture.  Mr.  Haseltine’s  Coast  near 
Amalfi  is  a gorgeous  work.  The  peculiar  glow  of 
the  moist,  smooth  sea -beach  is  so  evanescent  an 
effect  that  the  spectator  can  hardly  criticise  it  just- 
ly. But  the  long  lift  of  sea- water  about  to  fall  and 
slide  np  the  shore  is  very  fine,  and  every  part  of  the 
picture  Is  thought  and  treated  with  subtle  sympa- 
thy and  appreciation.  Mr.  Casilear  has  several  of 
his  refined  and  visionary  landscapes.  A singular 
exquisiteness  of  touch  gives  them  a vignette  char- 
acter, while  their  rare  tenderness  and  delicacy  show 
how  truly  the  painter  is  a lover  of  the  scenes  he 
draws.  Mr.  Suydam  contributes  some  of  his  sear 
perspectives,  characterized  by  his  customary  open 
daylight  effect  and  careful  handling.  Mr.  Tait’s 
Birds  and  Spaniels  are  as  good  as  ever ; and  so  are 
Mr.  Hayes’s  Terrier  and  Trout. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Academy  Exhibition  of  this 
year  is  remarkable  for  a few  very  fine  portraits,  but 
not  for  a variety  or  great  number  of  excellent  pic- 
tures. The  pleasantness  of  the  hall  and  the  con- 
venience of  access  have  made  it  more  than  usual,  and 
despite  the  war,  a thronged  resort.  The  pictures 
have  been  better  seen  than  they  could  be  in  the  series 
of  cells  in  Tenth  Street ; and  the  only  serious  regret 
is  that  the  space  was  so  limited  that  there  was  ne 
adequate  room  for  the  works  of  beginners.  The  en- 
trance passage  has  several  interesting  and  admirable 
drawings  upon  the  walls,  such  as  Farrar's  pen-and- 
ink  Head  of  a Gentleman  Writing,  and  a color  sketch 
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of  a tangled  mass  of  Wild-flowers  and  Weeds,  and 
Charles  Parsons’s  View  from  the  Ramparts  of  Pana- 
ma, and  Entrance  to  Somes  Sound,  Mount  Desert. 

It  would  be  curious  and  instructive  if  the  pictures 
of  the  first  Academy  Exhibition  could  be  collected 
and  seen.  Cole  and  Inman  would  be  among  the 
names  upon  the  catalogue,  and  Vanderlyn  might  be 
found  there.  A few  striking  portraits,  some  poetic 
landscapes — in  certain  points  not  yet  surpassed — 
would  probably  exhaust  the  memorabilia  of  the  Ex- 
hibition. The  evidence  of  an  awakened  taste,  of 
public  interest,  of  enlarged  artistic  culture  and  ex- 
perience, and  of  a variety  of  admirable  talent — all 
which  characterize  the  present  Exhibitions — would 
be  wanting. 

And  yet,  doubtless,  the  wights  who  talked  about 
the  pictures  in  print  were  a hundred-fold  more  capa- 
ble than  their  successors  of  to-day.  0 ! brothers  of 
the  brush,  if  we  of  the  pen  seem  unkind  to  you,  it  is 
a fault  of  knowledge,  not  of  will. 


The  Reverend  Robert  Collyer,  of  Chicago,  was 
the  pastor  of  many  a brave  man  who  inarched  to 
the  battle-field  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  was  brought 
home  only  to  be  buried.  On  the  day  after  thq  vic- 
tory Mr.  Collyer  was  one  of  the  Samaritans  who 
hastened  to  carry  succor  and  sympathy  to  the 
wounded,  and  upon  his  return  the  next  Sunday  he 
preached  a sermon  to  his  congregation  upon  the 
Battle-Field  of  Donelson,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  tales  which  the  war  has  inspired.  It  is  a 
pictore  of  the  terrible  other  side — the  anguish,  the 
solitude,  the  far-scattered  pangs  that  follow  war. 

The  narrative  is  very  brief  and  very  simple. 

“The  day  I spent  there,”  he  says,  “ was  like  one 
of  our  sweetest  May-days.  As  I stood  in  a bit  of 
secluded  wood-land  in  the  still  morning  the  spring 
birds  sang  as  sweetly  and  flitted  about  as  merrily  as 
if  no  tempest  of  fire,  and  smoke,  and  terror  had  ever 
driven  them  in  mortal  haste  away.  In  one  place 
where  the  battle  had  raged  I found  a little  bunch  of 
sweet  bergamot  that  had  just  put  out  its  brown-blue 
leaves,  rejoicing  in  its  first  resurrection ; and  a bed 
of  daffodils  ready  to  unfold  their  golden  robes  to  the 
sun ; and  the  green  grass  in  sunny  places  was  fair 
to  see.  But  where  great  woods  had  cast  their  shad- 
ows the  necessities  of  attack  and  defense  had  made 
one  haggard  and  almost  universal  ruin — trees  cut 
down  into  all  sorts  of  w ild  confusion,  tom  and  splin- 
tered by  cannon-hall,  trampled  by  horses  and  men, 
and  crushed  under  the  heavy  wheels  of  artillexy. 
One  sad  wreck  covered  all 

“Almost  a week  had  passed  since  the  battle,  and 
most  of  the  dead  were  buried.  We  heard  of  twos 
and  threes,  and,  in  one  place,  of  eleven,  still  lying 
where  they  fell ; and  as  we  rode  down  a lonely  pass 
we  came  to  one  waiting  to  be  laid  in  the  dust,  and 
stopped  for  a moment  to  note  the  sad  sight.  Pray 
look  out  from  my  eyes  at  him  as  he  lies  where  he 
fell.  You  see  by  his  garb  that  he  is  one  of  the  rebel 
army,  and  by  the  peculiar  marks  of  that  class  that 
he  is  a city  rough.  There  is  little  about  him  to 
soften  the  grim  picture  that  rises  up  before  you  as 
he  rests  in  perfect  stillness  by  that  fallen  tree : but 
there  is  a shawl,  coarse  and  homely,  that  must  have 
belonged  to  soifie  woman,  and 

His  bands  are  folded  on  his  breast; 

There  is  no  other  thing  expressed 
But  long  disquiet  merged  in  rest. 

“Will  you  still  let  me  guide  you  through  that 
scene  as  it  comes  up  before  me? . . . .Here  you  meet 
a man  who  has  been  in  command  and  stood  fast; 
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and  when  yon  say  some  simple  word  of  praise  to 
him  in  the  name  of  all  who  love  their  country,  lie 
blushes  and  stammers  like  a woman,  and  tells  you 
he  tried  to  do  his  best : and  when  we  get  to  Mound 
City  we  shall  find  a man  racked  with  pain,  who  will 
forget  to  suffer  in  telling  how  this  brave  man  you 
have  just  spoken  to  not  only  stood  by  his  own  regi- 
ment in  a fierce  storm  of  shot,  but  when  he  saw  a 
regiment  near  his  own  giving  back  because  their  of- 
ficers showed  the  white  feather,  rode  up  to  the  regi- 
ment, hurled  a mighty  curse  at  those  who  were  giv- 
| ing  back,  stood  fast  by  the  men  in  the  thickest  fight, 
and  saved  them.  And,  says  the  sick  man,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  * I would  rather  be  a private  under 
him  than  a captain  under  any  other  man.*. . . .1  no- 
tice one  feature  in  this  camp  that  I never  saw  before 
— the  men  do  not  swear  and  use  profane  words  as 
they  used  to  do.  There  is  a little  touch  of  serious- 
ness about  them.  They  are  cheerful  and  hearty, 
and  in  a few  da}rs  they  will  mostly  fall  back  into 
the  old  bad  habit  so  painful  to  hear : but  they  have 
been  too  near  to  the  tremendous  verities  of  hell  and 
heaven  on  that  battle-field  to  turn  them  into  small 

change  for  every  day  use  just  yet. 1 may  not 

judge  harshly  of  w'hat  should  be  done  in  a time  of 
war  like  this  in  the  West : it  is  very  easy  to  be  un- 
fair. I will  simply  tell  you  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  things  sent  up  by  the  Sanitary  Commission  in 
the  way  of  linen,  and  things  sent  by  our  citizens 
in  the  way  of  nourishment,  I see  no  possibility  by 
which  those  wounded  men  could  have  been  lifted 
out  of  their  blood-stained  woolen  garments,  satu- 
rated with  wet  and  mud,  or  could  have  had  any  food 
and  drink  except  corn-mush,  hard  bread,  and  the 
turbid  water  of  the  river. 

4( Here  is  one  who  has  lost  an  arm,  and 

there  one  who  has  lost  a leg.  This  old  man  of 
sixty  has  been  struck  by  a grape-shot,  and  that  boy 
of  eighteen  has  been  shot  through  the  lung.  Here  a 
noble  man  has  lived  through  a fearful  bullet-wound 
just  over  the  eye,  and  that  poor  German,  who  could 
never  talk  English  so  as  to  be  readily  understood, 
has  been  hit  in  the  mouth  and  has  lost  all  hope  of 
talking  except  by  signs ....  The  doctor  comes  to  this 
young  man  and  says,  quietly,  4 1 think,  my  boy,  I 
shall  have  to  take  your  arm  off;’  and  he  cries  out  in 
great  agony  4 Oh,  dear  doctor,  do  save  my  arm  l*  and 
the  doctor  tells  him  he  will  try  a little  longer;  and 
when  he  has  gone,  the  poor  fellow  says  to  me, 4 What 
shall  I do  if  I lose  my  arm  ? I have  a poor  old  mo- 
ther at  home,  and  there  is  no  one  to  do  any  thing  for 
her  but  me.’ 

44  That  man  who  has  lost  his  arm  is  evidently 
sinking.  As  I lay  wet  linen  on  the  poor  stump  he 
tells  me  how  he  4 has  a wife  and  two  children  at 
home,  and  he  has  always  tried  to  do  right  and  live  a 
manly  life.’  The  good,  simple  heart  is  clearly  trying 
to  balance  its  accounts  before  it  fares  the  great  event 
which  it  feels  to  be  not  far  distant.  As  I go  past 
him  I see  the  face  growing  quieter;  and  at  last 
good  Mr.  WilUams,  who  has  watched  him  to  the 
end,  tells  me  he  put  up  his  one  hand,  gently  closed 
his  own  eyes,  and  then  laid  the  hand  across  his 
breast  and  died. 

“That  boy  in  the  corner,  alone,  suffers  agony 
such  os  I may  not  tell.  All  day  long  we  hear  his 
cries  of  pain  through  half  the  length  of  the  boat ; 
far  into  the  night  the  tide  of  anguish  pours  over 
him ; but  at  last  the  pain  is  all  gone,  and  he  calls 
one  of  our  number  to  him,  and  says : 4 1 am  going,  I 
want  you  to  please  write  a letter  to  my  father,. tell 
him  I owe  suqh  a man  two  dollars  and  a half,  and 
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such  a man  owes  me  four  dollars,  and  be  must  draw 
my  pay  and  keep  it  all  for  himself.'  Then  he  lay 
silently  a little  while,  and,  as  the  nurse  wet  his  lips, 
said : 4 Oh,  I should  so  like  a drink  out  of  my  father's 
well !'  and  in  a moment  he  had  gone  where  angels 
gather  immortality — 

“‘By  life's  fair  stream,  fast  by  the  throne  of  God.* 

And  so  all  day  long,  with  cooling  water  and  soft 
linen,  with  morsels  of  food  and  sips  of  wine,  with 
words  of  cheer  and  tender  pity  to  every  one,  and 
most  of  all  to  those  that  were  in  the  sorest  need,  we 
tried  to  do  some  small  service  for  those  that  had  done 
and  suffered  so  much  for  us." 

These  are  long  extracts,  but  they  are  more  profita- 
ble in  these  bright  but  bitter  days  of  early  summer, 
when  the  murmur  of  distant  battles  is  in  the  air, 
than  the  talk  of  this  Easy  Chair  would  be.  The 
times  have  not  occasioned  a more  graphic  picture 
of  the  terrible  episodes  of  war  than  the  story  of 
this  practical  Christian  who,  like  his  Master,  goes 
about  consoling  the  wounded  and  the  weary.  The 
most  tender  and  thoughtful  charity  pervades  the 
entire  discourse.  The  rebels,  in  the  pastor's  eyes, 
though  they  have  slain  his  friends  and  brothers  for 
maintaining  the  laws  of  their  country,  which  are  the 
security  of  liberty  and  peace  for  all  citizens,  are  still 
fellow-men.  “Finally,”  he  says,  44 1 came  to  feel  a 
more  tender  pity  for  the  deluded  men  on  the  other 
side,  and  a more  unutterable  hatred  of  that  vile  thing 
that  has  made  them  what  they  are.  On  all  sides  I 
found  young  men,  with  faces  as  sweet  and  ingenuous 
as  the  faces  of  our  own  children,  as  open  to  sympa- 
thy, and,  according  to  their  light,  as  ready  to  give 
ali  they  had  for  their  cause.” 
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WITH  the  whole  Western  world  wrapped  in  the 
red  flame  of  war — with  those  to  whom  our 
hearts  are  knit  by  such  ties  as  death  only  breaks 
and  sorrows  only  make  stronger — busy  at  scoop  of 
graves  or  tending  wonnded— with  steamers  that  we 
knew'  once  plying  peqpefully  under  shadow  of  over- 
hanging cotton-wood  now  burdened  with  the  hu- 
man debris  of  battle — it  seems  like  mockery  that  we 
should  give  a thought,  a line,  a pen-stroke  to  the 
eveTydav,  easy  life  of  the  European  capital. 

So,  when  fierce  cold  is  smiting  with  its  white 
wand  all  the  crops  of  the  North,  it  seems  but  fatui- 
ty and  heartlessness  to  record  how  balmy  heats  are 
making  the  fields  bask  in  sunnier  latitudes ; how 
blossoms  are  bursting,  and  sweet  fruit  forming,  and 
blithe  worker's  going  afield  on  the  very  day  and  the 
veTy  hour  when,  in  other  lands,  killing  frosts  are 
sowing  famine. 

From  the  European  stand-point  what  most  sur- 
prises, perhaps,  in  regard  to  the  American  war,  is 
the  insouciance,  the  indifference,  the  calm  with 
which  all  tidings  of  fierce  battles  are  met.  “Twen- 
ty thousand  wounded  and  killed”  carries  no  more 
stab  to  the  public  sensibility  than,  in  other  days,  a 
blown-up  steamer  with  its  hundred  of  victims.  We 
will  venture  to  say  that  the  news  of  the  late  Amer- 
ican battles,  and  the  tale  of  killed  and  wounded, 
have  startled  to  a quicker  sense  of  the  actual  hor- 
rors involved  the  European  public  than  even  the 
neighbors  of  the  sufferers  at  home.  How  is  this  ? 
Do  we  Americans,  as  is  alleged,  put  so  small  an  es- 
timate on  life  and  health?  or  have  we,  with  phi- 
losophic calm,  so  reckoned  the  cost  from  the  begin- 


ning as  not  to  be  stirred  by  the  abounding  justifica- 
tion of  our  estimates  ? 

To  all  wbo  question  and  express  amazement  at 
the  extraordinary  result,  we  answer  that  both  causes 
have  their  weight. 

A young  people,  battling  with  bears  on  the  front- 
iers and  risking  all  the  hazards  of  climate  in  its  un- 
controllable love  of  “ spread,”  must  rate  life  at  a far 
lower  estimate  than  those  who,  these  thousand  years, 
have  been  multiplying  every  device  to  make  it  long 
and  easy  and  luxurious.  Keen  sensibility  to  the 
horrors  of  war  is  the  result  of  a mature  civilization. 
If  the  pioneer  were  hampered  by  the  refinements  of 
cities  he  would  never  trample  down  the  savagery  of 
the  border. 

The  composure  with  which,  as  a people,  we  have 
received  and  forgotten  each  year  our  record  of  acci- 
dents by  boat  and  rail  demonstrates  a comparative 
indifference  to  the  value  of  life  which  astonishes 
European  observers,  but  which,  after  all,  is  perhaps 
attributable,  not  so  much  to  sheer  insensibility  as 
to  a conviction  that  our  swift  progress  as  a nation 
must  have  a commensurate  waste  of  blood  and  life. 
We  Btrike  for  grand  results,  and  we  pay  the  grand- 
est of  prices. 

There  is  yet  another  explanation  of  the  apparent 
coolness  with  which  the  American  public  digests  its 
record  of  losses.  The  authorities  commanding  bat- 
tle are  corporated  authorities,  and  corporate  bodies 
ignore  sympathy.  When  Napoleon  tracked  his  way 
over  the  bloody  ground  of  Solferino,  the  groans  and 
the  stark  corpses  made  an  appeal  to  his  heart  which 
quickened  the  negotiations  of  Villafranca.  But  let 
a Republican  general  or  cabinet  officer  declare  the 
force  of  such  appeal,  and  straightway  his  loj’ulty  is 
questioned.  No  sympathies  must  stand  in  the  way 
of  duty  to  the  state.  The  sheriff  must  not  flinch. 
The  law  has  no  heart  to  be  touched. 

Hence  a Republican  war,  directed  against  Repub- 
lican subjects,  must  be  the  bitterest  and  most  unre- 
lenting of  all  wars.  The  People  alone,  who  are  the 
authors  of  the  Law,  must  temper  its  issues. 


Yesterday  we  read  of  battles  in  which  our  heart 
leaped  to  the  story ; and  to-day  the  paper  is  full  of 
the  last  masquerade  at  the  hotel  of  the  Count  de 
Persigny.  Who  should  care,  in  such  times,  if  the 
Countess  was  beautiful  in  her  white  satin  of  upier- 
rette , with  diamonds  to  her  buttons?  Who  should 
care  if  a diplomat  plavs  the  clown  perfectly  ? These 
jollities  of  the  mi-cnr$me  have  a lai^ger  life  than 
usual.  Yet  it  is  no  indication  that  serious  things 
are  not  engrossing  the  serious  thought  of  France. 
Even  in  America,  if  we  may  believe  the  newspapers 
(which,  indeed,  involves  something  of  hardihood), 
there  was  never  more  noisy  and  lawless  pursuit  of 
pleasure  than  in  the  great  capitals.  The  concert 
saloons — which  are  understood  here  to  be  a harsh  re- 
production of  the  Mabille  and  the  Montesquieu — are 
represented  as  thriving  upon  the  costs  of  the  Repub- 
lican war.  And  in  Paris,  while  the  workers  of  Ly-  " 
ons  and  of  Rouen  are  pinched  with  real  want  (grow- 
ing stronger  every  day),  the  halls  have  been  brill- 
iant, the  private  theatricals  have  made  their  claqueric 
heard  upon  the  Boulevards,  and  a circle  of  admiring 
friends  of  an  actress  of  the  Vaudeville  have  made 
an  emeutc  at  that  theatre  in  decrying  a play  whose 
partition  did  injustice  to  their  favorite. 

Yet  again,  this  metropolitan  world — whose  soberer 
citizens  are  anxious  to  learn  what  may  become  of 
the  lingering  Papal  question  or  the  sharp  Mexican 
problem — is  all  agog  with  the  recent  sale  of  the  ef- 
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fects — paintings  and  other — of  a distinguished  and 
pretty  member  of  the  demi-monde,  Mademoiselle 
Anna  Deslion. 

It  appears  an  absurd  thing  to  mention  that  a few 
weeks  since  all  the  furniture  was  sold  from  the  rooms 
of  a pretty  unmarried  lady  of  the  Chauss6e  d'Antin : 
and  yet,  when  the  sale  came  about,  the  streets 
were  "crowded  with  carriages — some  coroneted — all 
evidencing  wealth.  That  there  should  be  Aubusson 
tapestry,  was  looked  for : every  woman  who  lives  in 
luxury  at  Paris  possesses  it.  That  there  should  be 
art  of  a certain  kind,  was  looked  for : since  wealth 
can  every  where  command  it.  But  the  singularity 
of  this  sale  was  the  fact  that  its  art  was  of  the 
chiefest  order,  and  its  objects  of  vertu  most  severe  in 
their  class. 

A necklace  of  pearls  which  came  to  the  hammer 
was  regal;  the  report  says  it  brought  forty  thou- 
sand francs.  Other  jewelry  of  various  kinds  sold 
for  some  seven  hundred  thousand  francs.  The  paint- 
ings counted  such  names  as  Troyon,  and  Meissonnier, 
os  well  as  a crowd  of  amateurs.  The  very  ink- 
stand  was  a rare  copy  from  Michael  Angelo,  mount- 
ed upon  onyx,  and  its  sale  price  was  five  thousand 
francs. 

And  yet  the  Deslion’s  is  a name  which  good 
people  do  not  talk  of.  You  know  she  had  wealth ; 
you  know  she  commanded  the  complimentary  gifts 
of  distinguished  artists,  princes ; you  hear  she  was 
witty,  beautiful,  young. 

Yet  with  this  sale  of  her  effects  she  disappears. 
An  impropriety  eclipses  her  splendor.  She  holds 
upon  the  brilliant  round  of  Paris  life  by  so  frail  a 
tenure  that  an  impropriety  makes  the  end.  We 
shall  never  hear  of  her  after  this  sale  of  her  jewels. 
Perhaps,  years  hence,  some  haggard  woman  at  the 
opera  may  offer  us  a footstool  for  a few  centimes,  or 
may  crave  a sous  or  two  at  the  street-crossings  in 
charity,  and  her  name  may  be  Mademoiselle  Des- 
lion. 

For  it  is  in  this  way  such  mock  splendors  vanish. 

Yet  still  the  carriages  buzz,  and  the  princes  make 
carnival  of  Easter.  The  sale,  the  splendor,  the 
story  call  to  mind  Victor  Hugo’s  new  work  of  the 
“Miserable*.”  It  is  just  now  published  in  Paris,  in 
Belgium,  and  (by  translation)  in  half  a dozen  differ- 
ent capitals  of  Europe.  It  deals  with  the  accidents 
and  incidents  of  social  life.  It  deals,  in  short,  with 
larger  problems  than  the  author  has  ever  dealt  with 
before.  But  he  brings  more  of  age  and  experience 
to  the  discussion. 

We  speak  now  only  in  view  of  a synopsis  of  its 
contents.  We  may  return  to  it  again. 

The  son  of  the  poet,  Charles  Hugo,  is  understood 
to  be  engaged  upon  a dramatic  adaptation  of  the 
book. 

This  mention  leads  us  naturally  to  speak  of  the 
new  election  to  the  French  Academy  in  place  of  M. 
Scribe.  The  successful  candidate  has  been  M.  Octave 
Feuillet.  His  best  opponent  was  M.  Camille  Doucet, 
who  holds  a position  under  Government  in  connec- 
tion with  the  theatrical  regime,  and  who  received 
ten  votes  out  of  the  thirty-one  recorded. 

Octave  Feuillet,  the  new  Academician,  is  some  fifty 
odd  years  of  age,  and  his  best  known  work  is  the 
“ Roman  (Tun  jeune  homme  pauvre ,”  which  was  orig- 
inally published  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monde*,  and 
which  has  been  translated  in  various  countries.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  contributed  largely  to  the  suc- 
cess of  certain  plays  which  bear  the  full  imprint  of 
14  Alexandre  Dumas,  author.  ” 


On  the  same  column  upon  which  we  record  the 
success  of  M.  Octave  Feuillet,  we  are  compelled  to 
name  the  decease  of  a prominent  man  in  the  musical 
world  of  Paris ; we  speak  of  M.  Fromental  Hnlevy, 
a member  (as  well  as  perpetual  secretary)  of  the 
Academy  des  Beaux  A rtes,  and  author  of 4 4 La  Juive,” 
and  of  the  4 1 Queen  of  Cyprus.”  These  two  were, 
perhaps,  his  best  compositions ; but  they  never  com- 
manded the  admiration  which  made  a brilliant  suc- 
cess; and  poor  Halevy  died  without  any  adequate 
provision  for  his  family.  We  have  hardly  the  right 
to  speak  of  him  as  “poor  Halevy the  world  can 
not  count  us  ten  names  which  have  won  a larger 
musical  popularity.  “La  Juive ” has  had  the  larg- 
est placarding  in  the  largest  capitals  of  Europe.  A 
great  army  of  mediocre  composers  have  envied  the 
great  Halevy ; and  yet  we  say,  en  connaissance  de 
cause , “poor  Halevy!”  And  the  brothers  Pereire, 
in  the  spirit  of  true  Hebrew  fellowship,  have  insti- 
tuted a subscription  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of 
the  deceased.  He  died  at  Nice ; but  the  funeral  ob- 
sequies in  Paris  were  attended  by  many  of  first  dis- 
tinction in  art  and  literature,  as  well  as  by  a large 
representation  of  the  imperial  authorities. 

Another  French  death  of  note  has  been  that  of  M. 
Ilenri  Schaeffer,  brother  of  the  late  Ary  Schaeffer, 
and  himself  a painter  of  no  mean  distinction.  The 
works  best  known  of  his  perhaps  are  the  Bible 
Reading  and  Joan  of  Arc  on  her  Way  to  Execution. 

This  mention  of  an  artist  leads  us,  natarally 
enough,  to  speak  of  sun-painting,  and  of  the  chances 
for  the  speedy  perfection  of  a polychromatic  photo- 
graphy. For  some  time  it  has  been  known  to  ex- 
perimental chemists  that  certain  colors  could  be 
seized  and  repeated  upon  chemically  prepared  plates. 
Latterly  this  number  of  colors  has  been  largely  ex- 
tended ; but  it  was  found  that  while  a definite  peri- 
od of  exposure  perfected  certain  colors,  the  same 
time  was  not  sufficient  to  duplicate  others.  If,  how- 
ever, the  duration  and  intensity  of  light  was  extend- 
ed so  as  to  repeat  these  latter,  the  first  were  destroy- 
ed by  over-exposure.  This  difficulty,  however,  has 
been  surmounted  by  an  adroit  use  of  screens,  which 
shade  the  more  sensitive  colors  while  the  others  are 
being  fixed.  In  this  way  a great  variety  of  colon 
are  caught;  but  unfortunately  they  are  found  to  • 
fade  after  a certain  period  of  exposure.  It  only  re- 
mains to  discover  some  sure  means  of  fixing  them, 
and  helio-ckromics  are  thenceforth  certain. 

Meantime  the  beautiful  art  of  polychroraic  litho- 
graphy, which  has  made  wonderful  advance  in  deli- 
cacy and  brilliancy,  is  almost  filling  the  place  of 
sun-painting.  There  has  just  now  been  published 
at  Paris,  by  Curmer,  a singularly  rich  work,  “ Jam 
Evangiles,”  which  repeats  with  all  the  original  bril- 
liancy of  coloring  some  of  the  rarest  missal  illustra- 
tions of  the  early  centuries  of  Christian  art.  Among 
others,  the  rare  old  breviary  of  Grimani,  which  Is 
one  df  the  chiefest  manuscript  treasures  of  the  library 
of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  has  been  copied  to  the  last 
point  of  its  delicate  caligraphy ; and  the  illustrative 
miniatures  and  borders  have  been  rendered  with  a 
delicacy  and  grace  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Several  manuscript  treasures  of  the  Breda  and  Vati- 
can libraries  are  also  laid  under  contribution  for  the 
adornment  of  44  Les  Evangiles .” 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  photographic  re- 
ductions of  the  great  paintings  are  not  driving  into 
neglect  the  good  old  art  of  line  engraving.  Even 
the  sneers  of  Mr.  Ruskin  can  not  blind  the  world  to 
an  abiding  faith  in  such  conscientious  and  patient 
labor  as  belonged  to  the  burin  of  Raphael  Morghen. 
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And  now  the  great  Madonna  of  Foligno  is  to  have 
worthy  transcript  at  the  hands  of  Jos.  Keller.  A 
generous  subscription  has  been  raised  among  his 
friends  to  give  him  seven  good  years  of  leisure  for 
devotion  to  the  work.  In  that  time  he  hopes  to 
complete  it ; his  drawing  from  which  the  engraving 
is  to  be  made  is  represented  to  be  every  way  ad- 
mirable. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  do  not  promise  a peaceful 
summer.  Ratazzi  may  succeed  in  establishing  a 
strong  Government  which  shall  have  full  legislative 
support ; but  it  is  doubtful  if  even  thus  early  the 
extreme  Garibaldi  element  of  the  population  is  not 
to  a certain  extent  alienated.  The  General  him- 
self has  been  receiving  extravagant  ovations  through- 
out the  cities  of  Lombardy,  where  he  has  gone  nom- 
inally for  the  purpose  of  establishing  rifle-clubs,  of 
which  Prince  Humbert  is  chief  patron.  Every  where 
the  street  crowds  are  excited  to  frenzy  by  the  sight 
of  the  red-shirted  patriot ; and  his  speeches  are  of 
that  abrupt,  impulsive,  unstudied,  earnest  cast  which 
add  fuel  to  the  popular  enthusiasm.  There  is  no 
diplomacy  about  Garibaldi ; and  he  talks  of  the 
brother  Venetians,  and  the  brother  Romans,  and  the 
tyrant  Pope,  in  a way  which  must  startle  the  French 
embassador.  He  proposes  to  extend  his  journeying 
into  the  old  Sicilian  kingdom ; and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  what  effect  his  presence  may  have  upon  the 
now  chronic  brigandage  of  the  south. 

All  the  official  accounts  of  quietude  in  that  region 
have,  it  appears,  been  strangely  exaggerated;  and 
the  Bourbon  reactionists  are  now  showing  them- 
selves within  cannon-shot  of  Naples. 

But  aside  from  the  Bourbon  brigandage,  and  the 
possible  extravagant  action  of  the  immediate  follow- 
ers of  Garibaldi,  Italy  is  experiencing  a new  and 
growing  danger  in  the  persistent  jealousies  of  the 
different  provinces.  An  anti-Piedmont  feeling  of 
alarming  significance  is  rapidly  extending  over  the 
south  of  the  peninsula,  and  has  long  been  entertained 
in  the  island  of  Sicily.  Tuscany,  too,  is  feeling 
aggrieved  by  the  slights  which  she  claims  have  been 
thrust  upon  her  favorite  Ricasoli.  Emilia  has  its 
own  sectional  pride,  and  demands  with  some  jierti 
its  representation  in  the  Government.  Nor  is  Lom- 
bardy silent,  but  full  of  round  and  confident  asser- 
tion of  its  traditional  privileges  and  importance  to 
the  new  State  of  Italy.  In  the  midst  of  this  conflict 
of  jealousies,  which  we  dare  say  the  local  papers  may  | 
magnify  unduly,  it  is  pleasant  to  let  the  eye  rest 
upon  that  little,  serene,  compact  Republic  of  San 
Marino,  which  from  its  scarred  mountain  eyrie  of  the 
Apennines,  has  seen  fourteen  centuries  of  change 
sweep  over  the  Italian  plains,  leaving  its  own  in- 
tegrity and  independence  unscathed  and  almost  un- 
challenged. 

From  the  Montanara  gate  of  the  mouldy  old  city 
of  Rimini  a carriage  road  runs  south,  winding  up  the 
pleasant  and  shaded  hill  of  Covignano ; beyond  are 
abrupt  ascents  and  descents,  volcanic  ravines,  mossy 
and  stunted  olives,  scarred  and  blighted  oak-trees,  a 
noisy  brook  which  is  leaped  by  a stout  arch  of  stone ; 
and  midway  of  the  arch  a tablet  bearing  on  its  east 
face  the  tiara  and  keys  of  Rome,  and  on  the  west 
face  R.  S.  M.,  which  means  Republics  Sancti  Marini. 
It  marks  the  border  line  of  the  little  State  which 
dates  from  the  heroic  times  of  Rome. 

There  was  never  much  wealth  to  tempt  an  ag- 
gressor ; the  roil  is  bare,  broken,  seamed  with  the 
track  of  torrents.  A few  grape-vines  struggle  for 
life  j a few  acorns  feed  the  swine,  and  scanty  fields 


of  wheat  make  up  the  agricultural  resources.  Three 
little  bourgs  or  villages  contain  its  population  of  some 
seven  thousand.  The  chiefest  of  these  bourgs,  San 
Marino,  crowns  a rocky  cliff  in  whose  recesses  the 
winter  snows  lie  until  late  spring.  From  the  walls 
of  its  miniature  defensive  castle  one  can  see  looting 
northward  the  Adriatic;  and  of  a clear  day  catch 
glimpses  of  the  hazy  blue  of  the  Dalmatian  mount- 
ains. Faenza,  Forli,  Cervia,  Cesenne,  Rimini  can 
all  be  spotted  on  the  plains.  Westward  the  mount- 
ain lines  are  lashed  together  in  inextricable  confu- 
sion, and  the  eye  follows  their  gray-brown  peaks  till 
they  are  lost  in  the  purple  distance  of  Tuscany. 

Every  man  of  twenty-one  in  San  Marino  is  a 
voter ; legislative  power  rests  in  a General  Assembly 
of  some  sixty  members,  and  a lesser  one  (Senate)  of 
twelve.  Every  six  months  these  assemblies  name 
two  captains,  who  are  charged  with  the  executive 
power;  one  for  the  city,  the  other  for  the  country. 
A judge  is  appointed  from  without  the  State,  who 
holds  office  under  salary  for  three  years ; and  there 
is  appeal  from  his  decisions  to  the  council  of  twelve. 
All  other  civic  functionaries  serve  without  remunera- 
tion. The  little  army  of  the  State  consists  of  some 
forty  men,  of  whom  nearly  half  are  musicians.  The 
total  State  revenue  reaches  the  sum  of  forty  thou- 
sand francs. 

A plenipotentiary  of  this  little  ^public  is  just 
now  at  Turin  negotiating  with  Victor  Emanuel  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce.  The  Count  Cfibrario, 
Minister  of  State,  and  patrician  of  San  Marino,  acts 
for  the  Republic,  and  the  Chevalier  C&rutti  for  Italy. 
We  trust  the  negotiations  may  come  to  a happy 
issue,  and  the  wise  little  State  carry  its  Republican 
gonfalon  bravely  down  to  the  latest  time. 


We  have  for  some  time  lost  sight  of  the  Suez 
Canal  project  of  M.  Lesseps,  nor  have  the  public  jour- 
nals, in  the  engrossment  with  more  important  mat- 
ters, given  it  other  than  the  most  casual  mention. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  British  opposition  and  sneers, 
the  work  is  being  pushed  zealously  forward.  A 
steamer  in  the  employ  of  the  company  runs  regular- 
ly between  Damietta  and  Samanhout.  At  the  for- 
mer place  is  the  present  d6pot  for  the  Mediterranean 
terminus  of  the  canal,  which  is  to  enter  the  sea  by 
Port  Said.  Some  seventeen  millions  of  francs  are 
said  to  have  been  already  expended.  A private 
traveler  makes  the  following  report : 

li  On  the  morning  of  the  11th  wo  took  boats  and, 
traversing  the  lake,  soon  came  to  the  first  station  on 
the  canal,  sixteen  kilometres  (ten  miles)  from  Port 
Said.  We  followed  the  line  of  dredging-boats  which 
are  deepening  the  passage,  and  in  the  evening  reached 
Kantara-el-Kasn6,  48  kilometres  from  Port  Said. 
The  channel  through  which  we  passed  varied  in 
width  from  5 to  12  metres,  but  will  soon  have  the 
latter  width  throughout.  We  had  thus  accomplish- 
ed in  ten  hours  a journey  which  would  have  re- 
quired three  days  a year  ago.  The  houses  at  Kan- 
tara  are  built  of  old  bricks  taken  from  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  city  about  half  a league  distant.  This 
town  is  likely  to  become  a place  of  some  importance, 
owing  to  its  position  on  the  road  taken  by  the  cara- 
vans between  Syria  and  Arabia.  The  climate  is 
healthy,  and  provisions  are  abundant.  Next  morn- 
ing we  resumed  our  journey  along  a canal  cut  through 
the  waterless  lakes  of  Ballah ; and  at  noon  reached 
Ferdane,  at  the  foot  of  the  Threshold,  where  the 
canal  ends  for  the  present.  Ferdane  is  67  kilometres 
from  Port  Said.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  result  al- 
ready obtained,  I need  only  state  the  carriage  of 
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-oocLj  from  Port  Said  to  Ferdane,  which  used  to  cost 
150  to  200  francs  the  1000  kilogs.,  is  now  only  7 
francs,  and  will  soon  be  reduced  to  3 francs. 

“Ferdane  is  situated  on  one  of  the  downs  bearing 
that  name,  and  the  canal  will  there  enter  a cutting 
wifh  rather  high  banks  on  each  side.  Here  we  were 
received  by  the  engineer  of  the  division  and  Ishmail 
Bey,  the  Governor  of  the  Isthmus,  who  has  a guard 
of  one  hundred  black  horsemen.  We  left  Ferdane 
in  the  afternoon,  the  gentlemen  on  horses  or  drome- 
daries and  the  ladies  in  a carriage,  and  crossed  the 
famous  sands  of  Ferdane,  which  have  been  repre- 
sented as  an  insuperable  obstacle,  but  which  experi- 
ence will  prove  to  be  no  obstacle  at  ail.  When  we 
had  journeyed  about  half  a league  we  came  within 
sight  of  a range  of  small  acclivities  on  which  we  saw 
men  at  work,  and  were  told  that  those  heights  were 
the  threshold  of.  Elguirs,  where  20,000  men  were 
cutting  a passage  for  the  canal.  We  found  that 
these  Arabs,  notwithstanding  the  fast  of  the  Rama- 
dan, when  they  usually  refuse  to  work,  were  toiling 
away  with  all  their  might  under  the  stimulus  of 
regular  pay  in  proportion  to  the  w*ork  done.” 

M.  Lesseps  expresses  the  utmost  confidence  that 
within  two  years  ships  will  pass  through  from  sea 
to  sea.  Twenty  thousand  laborers  are  at  present 
engaged  upon  the  work  of  cutting  through  the 
“Threshold;”  and  this  number  is  shortly  to  be 
doubled  under  the  somewhat  despotic  direction  of 
the  Viceroy. 


The  Greek  Revolution  engages  the  attention  of 
Europe,  mly  to  a very  limited  degree.  The  insur- 
gents have  been  rashly  importunate ; and  the  King, 
with  his  advisers,  rashly  obstinate.  The  world 
seems  content  that  both  should  pay  the  price  of  a 
small  war  without  intervention  or  remark.  All 
German  sympathies  are  witli  the  King ; and  Russian 
sympathies  are  with  the  revolutionists.  France  and 
England  appear  neither  to  entertain  nor  express  sym- 
pathy on  either  side.  A projected  demonstration, 
however,  of  the  Greek  students  in  Paris,  in  honor  of 
the  insurgents  of  Nauplia,  was  recently  checked  by 
the  Imperial  Government,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Greek  chctrgL 

The  late  signal  success  of  the  new  Turkish  Loan 
upon  the  London  Exchange  has  called  out  the  eager 
antagonism  of  those  Continental  journals  which  are 
in  the  Russian  interest.  The  color  of  the  whole  dis- 
cussion lies  in  these  facts:  Russia  is  waiting  hope- 
fully and  faithfully  for  Ottoman  decay  ; Great  Brit- 
ain is  nervously  apprehensive  of  the  same  result, 
and  staves  it  off  by  her  subsidies.  Austria  sympa- 
thizes with  England,  and  coyly  assists  Turkey  in 
her  military  repression  of  the  Sclavic  insurgents 
along  the  Adriatic.  France  and  Prussia  are  repre- 
sented to  be  on  terms  of  agreement  with  Russia  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  slowly  evolving  problems  of 
the  Orient.  « 

A little  on  dit , which  has  almost  the  kindling 
matter  in  it  for  a romance,  we  pluck  from  the  cur- 
rent talk  and  fling  into  our  record. 

A poor  shoemaker,  with  wife  and  one  child,  lived 
upon  the  fourth  door  of  a hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Mar- 
tin.  A lodger  upon  the  same  door,  having  only  a 
solitary  chamber  and  no  ostensible  means  of  support, 
attracted  their  attention  and  their  sympathies.  He 
was  of  middle  age,  lived  poorly,  had  no  companions, 
and  had  the  bearing  of  a decayed  gentleman.  The 
kind  cobbler  and  his  wife  continued  to  bestow  upon 


| him,  in  an  unnoticed  and  quiet  way,  a great  many 
little  attentions,  which  they  hoped  might  relieve  his 
loneliness  and  contribute  to  his  comfort. 

The  single  lodger  accepted  these  graciously,  cul- 
tivated familiarity  with  the  'little  daughter  of  his 
fourth-door  neighbor,  and  ended  by  making  engage- 
ment with  the  cobbler  to  furnish  him  his  dinner  each 
day  at  their  own  table.  The  sum  proposed  in  pay- 
ment seemed  larger  to  the  humble  couple  than  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  could  afford.  But  he  per- 
sisted in  his  generous  offer,  and  a close  intimacy  was 
established. 

One  day  the  postman  left  a letter  for  the  single 
lodger,  which  was  handed  him  as  he  sat  with  the 
little  family  of  his  host.  It  disturbed  him  grievous- 
ly : he  thrust  the  letter  in  the  fire — paced  up  and 
down  the  chamber,  kissed  affectionately  his  protlgee, 
the  cobbler’s  daughter,  went  out,  and  has  never  been 
seen  by  them  since. 

A week  thereafter  the  shoemaker  received  a letter 
post-marked  at  a village  upon  the  extreme  borders 
of  France.  It  proved  to  be  from  the  missing  lodger. 

It  hinted  at  family  griefs  which  could  never  be  re- 
paired, and  at  threats  hanging  over  him  which  could 
only  be  escaped  by  the  utmost  seclusion.  It  begged 
the  little  family  of  the  attic  to  forget  him — to  forget 
his  very  appearance,  if  possible : it  begged  them  to 
take  possession  of  his  furniture  for  their  own  benefit, 
and  also  of  ten  Bank  of  France  notes  of  a thousand 
each,  which  would  be  found  in  one  of  his  drawers, 
hoping  it  might  be  enough  to  establish  the  shoe- 
maker in  a little  business  of  his  own. 

That  is  all. 

The  people  of  the  village  upon  the  French  border, 
where  the  letter  of  the  lodger  was  posted,  knew  no- 
thing of  him.  The  police,  to  whom  the  grateful 
shoemaker  made  application — fearing  possible  sui- 
cide— knew  no  more. 

It  would  bo  hard  to  overstate  the  degree  of  inter- 
est, which,  since  the  demonstrations  of  the  Monitor 
and  Merrimac , has  attended  the  discussions,  both 
public  and  private,  concerning  iron-bound  ships. 

The  European  mind  is  quick  to  detect  the  signifi- 
cance of  such  a war-lesson  as  that  of  Hampton 
Roads.  British  journals  and  Parliament  will  have 
made  their  own  report  to  you ; and  if  French  pub- 
licists have  been  less  eager  and  demonstrative,  as 
they  certainly  have  been,  you  may  be  assured  that 
those  who  hold  the  question  of  a possible  French 
war  in  their  bands  are  not  idlo  or  unobservant. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  within  two  years* 
time  not  an  important  harbor  of  France  but  will 
have  its  iron-bound,  bomb-proof  floating  battery, 
and  not  another  order  will  be  issued  to  the  Naval 
depots  of  France  for  the  building  of  a wooden  war- 
ship. Italy,  Denmark,  Russia  are  all  astir  in  this 
business,  and  are  occupied  with  schemes  for  the 
conversion  of  their  old  naval  craft  into  iron-cased 
batteries.  Nor  must  Americans  commit  the  mis- 
take of  thinking  that  England  has  only  her  Wairior 
and  Black  Prince  in  a state  of  readiness  for  the  year 
to  come.  Besides  the  Achilles , of  50  guns  and  6000 
tons  burden,  building  at  Chatham  dock-yard,  there 
are  now  under  contract  with  private  builders,  and 
in  an  advanced  state,  the  A gincourt , of  6000  tons ; 
the  Northumberland , of  equal  capacity ; the  Valiant  ^ 
of 4000 ; the  Minotaur , of  6000 ; the  Orontest  of  3000 ; 
the  Hector , of  4000. 

Some  half  dozen  of  the  heaviest  line-of-battle 
ships,  of  the  class  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington , are 
being  cut  down  for  equipment  with  the  armed  cu- 
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polos  of  Captain  Coles.  Tho  character  and  success 
of  Ericsson’s  turret  has  given  new  favor  to  the  de- 
vice of  Captain  Coles ; and,  in  justice  to  the  Cap- 
tain, we  copy  a brief  notice  of  his  cupola  from  a 
British  paper  of  the  date  of  July , 18G1 : 

14  One  of  the  great  advantages  derived  from  the 
aid  of  the  shield  is  found  to  be  tho  port-hole,  which 
is  entirely  closed  by  the  gun,  save  the  small  space 
sufficient  to  permit  an  elevation  of  10  and  a depres- 
sion of  7 degrees.  The  horizontal  motion,  or  train- 
ing, is  effected  by  turning  the  shield  itself,  with  the 
gun,  crew,  and  platform  on  which  they  stand.  The 
whole  apparatus  thus  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  gun- 
carriage,  and,  being  placed  on  a common  turn-table, 
is  revolved  to  the  greatest  nicety  of  adjustment. 
The  shield  is  provided  with  a hollow  cylinder  3 feet 
in  diameter,  through  which  the  powder  is  handed 
up  from  the  magazine  and  communication  obtained. 
A current  of  air  is  likewise  kept  up  through  the 
hollow  pivot  by  means  of  a fan,  which  causes  the 
smoke,  directly  it  leaves  the  breech  of  the  gun,  to 
escape  through  the  opening  immediately  above  it. 
The  exposed  portion  above  the  glacis  of  3 feet  8 
inches  (the  entire  shield  being  7 feet  high)  is  cov- 
ered with  blocks  of  iron,  and  the  lower  part  is  sunk 
into  the  deck,  and  protected  by  an  iron  glacis.  Tho 
lace  of  the  shield  presents  a slanting  surface  of  43 
degrees  elevation,  on  a solid  substance  of  4^-inch 
plates  of  iron,  backed  up  by  18-inch  timber  blocks. 
It  is  calculated  that  any  amount  of  pounding  from 
the  enemy’s  guns  would  produce  no  injurious  effect, 
as  no  horizontal  fire  can  strike  this  structure  above 
the  water-line  except  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees.  It 
is  completely  protected  against  a vertical  fire  by  its 
arched  roof,  and  is  supported  on  each  side  by  stan- 
chions, or  fore-and-aft  bulkheads.” 


Among  the  more  recent  improvements  in  Paris 
which  are  deserving  of  notice  we  may  name  the 
final  completion  of  the  beautiful  Park  of  Monceau, 
and  its  opening  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  public. 
Old  visitors  to  Paris  will  remember  it  only  as  a 
charming  closed  garden,  of  princely  extent,  of  which 
one  only  caught  straggling  glimpses  from  the  raised 
roadway  of  a portion  of  the  exterior  Boulevard. 
Unlike  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilcries  aud  of  the  Lux- 
embourg, it  does  not  depend  for  its  attractions  upon 
stately  avenues,  mossy  statues,  or  its  courtly  rem- 
iniscences of  the  great  gardener,  Le  Notre.  It  is 
joyous  with  the  free  life  of  trees  in  all  the  abandon 
of  wide-spread  branches,  trailing  vines,  and  unfet- 
tered growth.  It  rivals  and  surpasses  St.  James’s. 
Grottoes,  fountains,  naiads,  charming  tufts  of  flow- 
ering shflto  delight  the  visitor  with  continued  sur- 
prises. 

The  great  Hotel  de  la  Paix , near  the  head  of  the 
regal  street  of  that  name,  is  soon  to  be  opened  for 
the  reception  of  guests ; and  it  will  give  some  idea 
of  its  magnitude  when  we  state  that  it  contains  no 
less  than  seven  hundred  bedchambers ; twenty-five 
miles  of  wire  have  been  ordered  for  the  bells  of  serv- 
ice; there  are  to  be  withiu  it  thirty  thousand  square 
yards  of  inlaid  oak-flooring,  eighteen  thousand  yards 
of  carpeting,  and  ten  thousand  square  yards  of  mir- 
rors. 

Upon  the  decorations  of  its  dining-hall  one  of  the 
irtost  successful  sculptors  of  France  has  been  em- 
ployed; while  the  contract  price  for  the  4Lnner 
“ centre”  and  accompanying  plate,  of  the  notea  plate 
manufacturer,  Christople,  is  stated  to  be  240,000 
francs. 

Its  name  is  auspicious ; may  it  long  deserve  it  1 


The  Japanese  Embassadors  have  recently  arrived 
in  Paris,  by  the  overland  passage,  and  are  exciting 
the  same  crowds  of  curious  street-gazers  they  com- 
manded in  America.  The  pei'sonnel  of  this  diplo- 
matic convoy  differs  somewhat  from  that  known  to 
the  New  .Yorkers,  but  many  members  are  the  same. 
The  Eihperor  and  officials  generally  have  received 
them  with  great  courtesy,  and  treated  them  with  an 
exaggerated  show  of  ceremonial  calculated  to  make 
a deep  impression  on  statesmen  who  wear  golden 
girdles  and  half  a dozen  stilettos  to  their  waistband. 

Not  since  the  year  1652  has  Japan  been  officially 
represented  among  the  nationalities  of  the  West 
At  tliat  date  a few  princes  converted  to  Christianity 
conceived  the  idea  of  paying  personal  homage  to  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  at  Rome.  Three  years  of  difficult 
and  dangerous  travel  lay  between  their  starting- 
point  of  Nangasaki  and  the  triple  crown  of  the  Pope. 
But  tho  Christian-Pagans  bravely  surmounted  all 
dangers  and  trials,  did  reverence  to  his  Holiness, 
and  in  eight  years  were  in  their  own  city  again,  only 
to  find  the  Christian  zeal  they  had  left  in  such  flame 
utterly  gone  out.  It  is  understood  that  the  present 
embassy  will  visit  London  and  the  World’s  Exhibi- 
tion before  their  return. 


The  Industrial  Palace  draws  near  to  completion, 
and  for  a month  past  the  various,  courts  have  been 
cumbered  with  goods.  Englishmen  are  not  proud 
of  the  architectural  effect  of  the  Palace ; and  if  ru- 
mor respecting  its  appearance  may  be  trusted,  their 
moderation  in  this  -egard  is  discreet. 

With  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of  Barry’s 
Houses  of  Parliament,  all  recent  architecture  in  En- 
gland of  a grandiose  or  monumental  type  is  a failure. 
Their  hospitals  and  union  work-houses  are  admirable 
for  convenience,  for  propriety,  and  unity  of  effect ; 
their  parish  churches  are  charming  studies  of  grace ; 
their  country  houses  are  models  which  all  the  world 
will  copy  and  never  excel ; they  give  an  air  of  sanc- 
tity to  their  little  churches  which  beguiles  one  into 
reverence ; and  they  add  an  indescribable  tone  of 
cheerful,  cozy  homeness  to  their  domestic  buildings 
which  is  quite  unmatchable ; but  their  public  mon- 
uments, galleries,  exchanges,  theatres,  are  either 
repetitions  of  established  classicism  of  line,  or  crude 
and  ineffective  enormities. 


(fiitnr'B  Dnnntr. 

TTITHAT  part  of  the  world  where  the  English  lan- 
VV  guage  is  read  does  not  enjoy  the  Drawer? 
Now  and  then  a letter  from  China  tells  of  the  pleas- 
ure it  carries  to  the  Universal  Nation  whose  wan- 
dering son9  and  daugh  ters  dwell  among  the  Celestials. 
We  have  had  tidings  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  and 
here  comes  one  from  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
bringing  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  the  Drawer, 
and  telling  a story  besides.  A correspondent  in 
Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  writes  to  us,  and  is 
pleased  to  say : 

44  Even  here  in  these  teles  of  the  sea  the  Drawer 
of  Harper's  Magazine  te  an  institution . Wo  regard 
it  a sovereign  remedy  for  the  blues,  and  we  take  it 
both  when  we  have  them  and  when  we  haven’t,  so 
that  it  does  us  good  all  times.  I send  you  a little 
story  of  our  Governor.  You  know  the  old  song : 

a ‘Three  wise  men  of  Gotham 
Went  to  sea  in  a bowl; 

If  the  bowl  had  been  stronger. 

My  song  had  been  longer.' 
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44  Two  of  our  citizens,  J udge  B and  Dr.  N , 

had  occasion  to  go  to  the  island  of  Kaui,  the  land  of 
sugar  and  coffee.  They  returned  in  a schooner,  and 
among  the  passengers  was  the  Governor  of  the  isl- 
and, who  was  coming  to  visit  the  metropolis — this 
great  city  of  Honolulu.  The  Governor  is  a native, 
and  so  was  the  Captain  of  the  schooner — a first-rate 
seaman  as  long  as  land  is  in  sight.  There  came  up 
a gale  that  blew  them  of ; and  having  no  compass, 
and  a short  supply  of  provision,  they  were  soon  in  a 
sad  plight  indeed.  On  and  on  for  nine  days  they 
sailed,  when  they  ought  to  have  been  in  port  in  two. 
The  Judge  and  the  Doctor  thought  it  about  time  to 
take  matters  into  their  own  hands  or  they  would  all 
be  starved  to  death;  for  neither  law  nor  physic 
would  serve  them  withont  something  to  eat.  They 
deemed  it  proper  to  ask  the  Governor  what  he 
thought  best  to  be  done.  His  Excellency  took  the 
subject  into  consideration,  and,  with  great  sagacity, 
remarked : 

44  ‘Well,  now,  as  we  are  lost,  I think  we  hid  bet- 
ter go  back  to  where  we  started  from.* 

“The  poor  Captain  would  have  been  but  too 
happy  to  comply  with  the  Governor’s  suggestion, 
had  there  been  any  such  thing  as  knowing  where 
that  place  was ; but  that  day  a whaler  hove  in  sight, 
and  supplying  them  with  provisions  led  them  into 
port  They  were  actually  on  the  way  to  America.” 

Dr.  Radcliffe  lived  neighbor  to  Godfrey  Knell- 
er.  Kneller  had  a fine  garden,  and  being  a painter 
of  fine  taste  delighted  in  ornamenting  his  grounds. 
The  Doctor  was  so  fond  of  his  neighbor  that  he  pro- 
posed to  have  a gate  between  the  premises,  through 
which  he  could  readily  pass  into  the  painter’s  gar- 
den. The  servants,  however,  used  it  so  much  that 
it  became  a nuisance,  and  the  painter  sent  word  to 
the  Doctor  that  he  should  have  to  brick  up  the  wall. 

“Tell  him,”  said  the  Doctor,  “to  do  what  he 
likes  to  the  door  so  long  as  he  does  not  paint  it.” 

When  this  was  reported  to  the  painter  he  said  to 
the  messenger,  44  Go  back  to  the  Doctor,  and  tell 
him  I will  take  any  thing  from  him  but  his  physic.” 

One  never  wearies  of  the  peculiar  wit  and  repar- 
tee of  the  Irish. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  F called  his  two  serv- 

ants, Bridget  and  Patrick,  to  his  aid ; but  they  un- 
did, in  their  awkward  zeal,  faster  than  he  could  put 
things  together,  which  so  annoyed  him  that  he 
cried  out,  contemptuously, 4 4 Oh,  you  Paddies!” 

44  And  who  is  it  ye  are  spoking  to?”  asked  Bridg- 
et, indignantly. 

44  To  you,  for  one !” 

“ And  who  else,  if  you  plaze  ?” 

44  Isn’t  Patrick  another?” 

44  Ah,  yes;  faith  and  that  makes  jest  three  ofusF 

Once  upon  a time  Bridget  complained  that  the 
nurse,  who  sat  at  the  second  table  with  her,  ate  and 
drank  more  than  her  share  of  the  goodies. 

“Well,  Bridget,  you  must  give  her  a hint,  in 
your  pleasant  way,  that  will  sccuro  your  rights.” 

The  next  day,  when  nurse  monopolized,  Bridget 
sat  back  in  her  chair  very  despairingly. 

“Are  you  sick  to-day?”  asked  nurse,  helping 
herself  to  the  last  potato. 

44Niver  a bit  of  it ; but  me  jaws  are  jist  growing 
together  intirely  /” 

“\Yho  ever  heard  of  such  a thing?”  cried  nurse, 
as  she  drained  the  tea-pot  [Bridget  adored  tea]. 

44  Sure,  and  it’s  not  your  jaws  that  will  be  after 
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troublin’  ye  in  that  way !”  shouted  Bridget,  with  her 
flaming  eyes  upon  the  exhausted  tea-pot ; “for  the 
divil  of  a chance  have  I had  to  open  my  own  since 
ye  entered  the  house ! Bad  luck  to  the  like  of  ye !” 

Bridget  used  to  boast  that  the  way  she  snubbed 
44  that  nus”  was  44  illegant  /” 

Domestics,  as  the  reader  may  have  had  occasion 
to  remember,  are  very  tenacious  in  regard  to  their 
payments. 

The  usual  pay-day  had  been  allowed  to  pass  un- 
noticed, and  Bridget  had  asked  for  her  dues,  which  it 
had  not  been  convenient  to  give  her.  In  the  even- 
ing I went  below  to  see  that  the  doors  were  secured 
for  the  night. 

“Bridget,”  I said,  “you  left  the  basement-door 
unlocked  last  night,  and  the  thieves  are  unusually 
active  just  now.  Such  negligence  is  inexcusable.” 

“Faith,”  cried  Bridget,  with  dilating  nostrils, 

“it’s  not  into  this  house  a thaif  would  be  after 
coming  J” 

44  Ana  why  not  into  this  as  well  as  another  fn 

44  Sure  there’s  niver  a thaif  in  Ameriky  but  would 
know  there  was  no  money  here !” 

“There  lives  in  a neighboring  town  a genuine 
son  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  who,  like  too  many  of  his 
countrymen,  'was  much  inclined  to  the  use,  and 
abuse  too,  of  strong  drink.  During  one  of  the  tem- 
perance reforms  Pat  signed  the  pledge,  and  made 
himself  quite  useful  to  the  cause  in  portraying  at 
public  meetings,  with  true  Irish  humor  and  pathos, 
his  experience  in  the  drunkard’s  ways. 

“Not  long  since  he  visited  our  city  of  B i 

when  he  was  presently  met  by  one  of  hw  old  tem- 
perance friends  carrying  a very  heavy  brick  in  his 
hat,  causing  eccentric  movements  in  his  gyrations 
about  town  highly  amusing  to  the  young  and  rising 
generation,  and  truly  astonishing  to  his  cold  water 
friend,  who  accosted  him  with,  ‘Why,  Brother 

C , I am  astonished  to  see  you  in  this  state ! I 

thought  you  were  lecturing  on  temperance !’ 

44  4 An’  shure,  yer  honor,  so  I be ; but  d’ye  mind, 
me  ould  expariance  was  aboot  worn  out,  and  I thot 
I’d  jest  take  a bit  of  new  to  make  me  lectures  more 
interesting!’” 

Mrs.  Jones  has  long  been  wanting  to  visit  Green- 
wood Cemetery,  and  now  in  early  summer  she  says 
to  her  husband,  “You  have  never  yet  taken  me  to 
Greenwood.” 

4 4 No,  dear,”  he  replied, 44  that  is  a pleasure  I have 
yet  had  only  in  anticipation.” 

Edmund  Burke’s  pun  on  Brocklesbyt^ame  is  a 
good  instance  \>f  the-elaborate  ingenuity  with  which 
the  great  orator  adorned  his  conversation  and  his 
speeches.  Pre-eminent  among  the  advertising 
quacks  of  the  day  was  Dr.  Rock.  It  was  therefore 
natural  that  Brocklesby  should  express  some  sur-. 
prise  at  being  accosted  by  Mr.  Burke  as  Dr.  Hock , a 
title  at  once  infamous  and  ridiculous.  44  Don’t  be 
offended,”  said  Burke,  with  a laugh : 44  j-our  name 
is  Rock ; HI  prove  it  algebraically : Brock  less  B 
equals  Rock.” 

It  is  an  old  “ dodge”  for  doctors  who  want  to  get 
into  flbtice  to  have  a servant  come  into  church  and 
call  them  out.  But  Dr.  Mead,  of  London,  rejoiced 
in  a father  who  was  the  minister  of  a large  congrega- 
tion, and  whenever  his  medical  son  was  summoned 
in  church  time,  the  good  minister  was  wont  to  call 
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on  the  people  to  unite  in  prayers  for  the  body  and 
soul  of  the  sufferer  to  whom  the  physician  had  just 
l>een  called.  This  was  a grand  advertisement,  and 
helped  to  set  up  his  son  rapidly. 


The  clerk  of  a county  in  Kentucky  sends  us  the 
original  of  the  following  notice  posted  near  his  office : 

“Stray  Sture  rather  a brlnel  white  beley  crumpley 
borne  by  Sholderd  about  9 years  old  crooced  hind  legs 
wines  hise  hind  legs  verry  mutch  when  trailing  the  year 
mark  not  rectilected" 


“I  am  a Yankee  schoolmaster.  Several  years  of 
ray  life  were  spent  in  teaching  in  a locality  known 
as  ‘Away  down  East,’  though  the  past  three  years 
have  been  spent  in  the  same  avocation  in  the  4 City 
of  Brotherly  Love.* 

44  A class  of  half  a dozen  girls  were  analyzing  and 
parsing  Cowper’s  4 Alexander  Selkirk/  and  all  had 
acquitted  themselves  creditably,  until  this  passage 
was  presented  to  the  favorite  pupil — favorite,  I say, 
for  it  is  impossible  for  a teacher  not  to  have  favor- 
ites: 

44  4 My  sorrows  I then  might  assuage 
In  the  ways  of  religion  and  truth ; 

Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age, 

And  be  cheered  by  the  sullies  of  youth.* 

“The  word  4 sallies’  falling  to  the  lot  of  our  hero- 
ine, she  cast  an  arch  glance  at  the  teacher,  and  then 
inquired,  4 Might  not  4 4 Sallies”  have  been  a noun 
proper,  in  the  plural,  under  the  circumstances , Sir?' 

44 1 thought  so,  and  she  parsed  it." 

Mr.  Editor, — The  contemplation  of  Tennyson's 
“Eagle,"  which  I greatly  admire,  led  me  to  com- 
pose the  following : 

THE  EAGLE. 

BY  J.  n>  M (HERAT. 

Ot  thou  noble,  lofty  bird, 

Of  all  the  fowls  thou’rt  lord; 

Disdaining  man  and  all  his  laws. 

And  holding  Earth  within  thy  claws 
• • • • • • 

An  eagle  soaring  In  the  sky, 

„ Nearly  to  the  blazing  sun. 

Cast  his  keen,  sun-glaring  eye 
Far  adown  the  vasty  dun. 

And  there  an  acorn  he  espied 
Swiftly  through  the  ether  whirPd; 

The  sea  a white  spot  on  its  side; 

He  swooped,  and  gTaaped — the  solid  world. 

CiraxTiui,  CauroaxiAj  April  IS., 


Jarrad  is  a clever  fellow — rather  too  clever,  in 
foot ; and  though  he  works  hard,  he  seems  to  get 
behindhand  all  the  time.  Jarrad  has  a sister.  She 
get  married.  Jarrad  was  asked  how  he  liked  his 
brother-in-law.  Said  he,  “I  don't  like  him,  Sir; 
he's  a mean  man."  Being  pressed  for  his  reasons  for 
not  liking  him,  “Well,  I will  tell  you,”  said  he,  re- 
luctantly ; 4<  he  swindled  me  clean  out  of  fifty  dol- 
lars— isn’t  that  reason  enough?”  Jarrad’s  friends 
wanted  to  know  how  he  swindled  him.  “Why, 
Sir,  he  promised  to  lend  me  fifty  dollars,  and  he 
didn’t  do  it — that's  how !"  and  all  who  know  Jarrad 
acknowledge  that  it  was  barefaced  swindling,  and 
nothing  else. 


From  a budget  of  clever  stories  sent  us  by  an 
obliging  correspondent  we  take  two  for  present  use : 

44  A little  girl  of  ours  had  been  trying  to  learn  the 
alphabet,  and  succeeded  very  well  in  remembering 
A,  I,  8 (the  4 crooked  letter*),  and  O.  ^ Soon  after 


having  recited  her  lesson  she  cjune  running  to  her 
papa  with  her  book  containing  the  alphabet,  and, 
pointing  to  Q,  said,  ‘See,  papa!  O has  got  a little 
tail!’ 

“ Ox  a Sabbath  morning,  feeling  somewhat  indis- 
posed to  go  to  church,  I determined  to  stay  at  home, 
and  requested  Dinah,  my  Colored  housemaid,  to  re- 
member the  4 text'  and  as  much  of  the  sermon  as 
she  could,  and  report  to  me  on  her  return.  After 
service  Dinah  came  into  the  parlor  to  report ; but 
her  memory  being  rather  a 4 forgettery,’  all  she  could 
say  of  the  text  was  that 4 it  was  sothin'  'bout  dey 
was  weighed  in  de  balance  an'  come  up  missinV  " 


A Michigander  writes  to  the  Drawer  of  a brace 
of  doctors : 

“ In  one  of  the  many  stomp  cities  for  which  Mich- 
igan is  ^omewhat  noted  live  two  individuals  who 
put  4M.D.T  at  the  end  of  their  names.  They  are 
bitter  enemies,  defaming  each  other's  character  at 

every  opportunity.  Dr.  A pretends  to  have  the 

more  classical  education  of  the  two,  though  for  that 
matter  both  can  use  and  have  at  their  tongue’s  end 
any  quantity  of  unpronounceable  words.  Much  ri- 
valry existed  between  them  as  to  which  should  be 
the  regular  physician  of  a certain  family^  who,  when 
any  member  was  sick,  called  in  the  one  first  found. 

“One  day  Dr.  A was  sent  for  to  attend  one 

of  the  children.  Ho  and  the  old  lady  soon  began 

discussing  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Dr.  B . 

Finally  Dr.  A said  to  the  old  lady,  4 B - is 

one  of  the  most  ignorant  men  you  ever  saw.  The 
next  time  you  see  him  ask  him  if  he  knows  the 
modus  operandi , and  if  you  ain't  satisfied  then  I'm 
a stoker.' 

44  Soon  after  she  saw  Dr.  B , and  asked  him 

the  question. 

44  4 M oder  sapperandi / says  B ; lmoder  sap- 

prandu  Why,  yes;  there's  lots  of  it  grows  wild 
right  out  here  m the  fields.' 

“The  old  lady  was  convinced." 

14 1 have  a little  boy  six  years  old,  who  is  in- 
clined to  be  pugnacious. 

44  One  day  at  dinner  the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  evil  habit  of  lying.  He  joined  in  by  saying,  4 1 
know  a boy  w'ho  never  told  a lie,  because  I asked 
him  yesterday  if  he  could  lick  me,  and  he  said  No !' " 

A fair  inference  from  the  premises,  the  Drawer 
decides. 


In  Memphis,  Tennessee,  a correspondent  tells  a 
story  for  the  Drawer,  of  old  election  times,  that  is 
very  rich  and  very  true  to  the  life.  It  is  to  show 
the  candidate  before  and  after  election. 

Jackson  was  the  man’s  name  who  was  running 
for  Congress.  He  was  hale  fellow  well  met  with 
Thomas,  Richard,  and  Henry,  shaking  hands  with 
every*  body,  and  all  that.  He  got  in.  Suddenly 
his  manner  changed.  He  didn’t  know  half  the  peo- 
ple he  met — he  was  too  big  to  speak  to  every  body. 
A Dutchman  by  the  name  of  Stoever  came  along — a 
rough  blacksmith — and,  holding  out  his  black  fist, 
said,  44  How  do,  Mr.  Jackson  ?" 

The  Congressman,  a crowd  standing  around,  took 
hold  of  his  hand  reluctantly,  and  remarked,  44  Your 
face  is  familiar,  but  for  my  life  l^an't  recollect  your 
name.” 

The  Dutchman,  without  giving  his  name,  cried 
out : 

44  Jentlemans,  I now  tell  you  von  goot  story. 
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Ven  I live  in  Germany  de  lort-mayor  of  de  down  he 
die.  Den  dey  have  ’lection  for  von  nudder  lort- 
mayor.  Now  dcre  live  in  de  down  von  man  pie  de 
name  of  Dinks.  He  pe  von  osier.  Now  von  tay 
Dinks  he  <;ome  long  de  street  vid  his  back  on  his 
pack,  and  de  beeples  say,  * Spose  ve  maks  Dinks  lort- 
mavor!’  And  sure  nuff  dey  votes  for  Dinks  and 
makes  him  mayor.  Dey  den  takes  Dinks  up  to  de 
pig  house,  and  buts  de  pig  vite  robe  pon  him,  and 
buts  de  pig  crown  pon  his  head,  and  den  buts  him  in 
de  pig  arm-cheer,  and  den  Dinks  set  like  von  vool. 
After  vile,  Dinks’  vife  she  miss  him.  She  run  up 
and  town  de  street  look  vor  him ; ven  de  beeples 
tell  her  Dinks  pe  lort-mayor.  So  she  go  to  de  pig 
house  and  beep  in  and  jumb  pack.  Den  she  beeps 
in  gin,  an  say,  1 Dinks,  0 Dinks!’  Dinks  say, 
1 Hoo  dat  call  me  ?*  She  say,  4 Dis  is  your  vife, 
Dinks ; don’t  yon  know  me  ?’  He  say,  4 You  pe  von 
vool ! How  you  speck  I know  you,  ven  I no  know 
myself  now  ?*  ” 

The  story  made  its  own  application.  The  crowd 
roared  with  laughter  at  the  expense  of  Jackson,  who 
sloped.  I venture  to  say  that  Jackson  never  forgot 
the  name  of  the  Dutchman  after  that  day. 

A Kentucky  correspondent  says : 

44  A little  brother  of  mine,  twelve  years  old,  quar- 
reling with  one  of  my  negroes,  who  was  about  his 
own  age,  threw  a rotten  apple  at  him,  which  took 
effect  between  two  very  large-sized  lips,  and  liber- 
ally bespattered  the  remainder  of  his  face.  The  lit- 
tle 4 contraband’  spit  and  sputtered  for  a moment, 
and  indignantly  marched  off,  exclaiming,  ‘Mass* 
Horace,  I take  dis  countenance  right  in  and  show  it 
to  your  father.’” 


A Mr.  Thomas  Ogden,  having  arrived  in  New 
York  from  England,  went  several  successive  morn- 
ings to  the  post-office  to  ask  for  letters.  Inquiring 
always  for  letters  addressed  to  Thomas  Ilogden,  the 
postmaster  invariably  replied  that  tfcerc  were  none 
for  him.  But  becoming  at  length  quite  impatient 
at  these  frequent  disappointments,  he  thrust  his 
head  through  the  delivery  window,  and  soon  dis- 
covered the  cause.  4 4 You  are  looking  among  the 
Ifaitches , Sir,” he  said  to  the  officer  within;  44 you 
should  look  among  the  Hoes!” 

In  California  the  Drawer  has  several  correspond- 
ents, one  of  whom  mentions  “Old  Clarkson,”  noted 
for  the  size  of  the  stories  he  tells,  and  for  never 
backing  down  when  he  has  once  committed  himself. 
He  was  one  day  flush,  having  $500  all  in  gold,  and 
showing  it  among  his  cronies,  boasted  that  he  had 
two  thousand  more  at  home.  One  of  them  offered 
to  bet  him  $500  that  he  hadn’t  the  money.  Old 
Clarkson  was  not  to  be  frightened.  He  put  down 
the  money,  the  other  covered  it,  and  the  whole 
crowd  therewith  adjourned  to  Clarkson’s  home  to  see 
the  bet  decided.  He  pulled  out  his  trunk ; he  took 
up  the  clothes,  shook  them,  felt  in  all  the  pockets, 
reached  the  bottom — not  a cent  was  there.  “Gen- 
tlemen,” said  he,  “I’ve  lost  the  bet!”  So  the  old 
fool  paid  $500  for  sticking  to  a lie. 

At  another  time,  being  at  a horse-race  opposite 
New  Orleans,  after  the  race  was  over  he  was  accost- 
ed by  a fellow-spor(sman  thus : 44  Clarkson,  old  fel- 
low, I say,  lend  me  a dime  to  take  me  over  the  riv- 
er. I am  flat  broke  by  the  race.”  Looking  at  him 
with  the  most  unutterable  contempt,  he  replied: 
44  Well  now,  if  you  are  broke,  I would  like  to  know 


what  possible  difference  it  makes  which  side  of  the 
river  you  are  on  ?” 

Dr.  Franklin  thought  that  judges  ought  to  be 
appointed  by  the  lawyers;  for,  added  the  shrewd 
man,  in  Scotland,  where  this  practice  prevails,  they 
always  select  the  ablest  member  of  the  profession, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  him  and  share  his  practice 
themselves. 

“I  have  received  to-day,”  says  a friend  In  the 
West,  44 a letter  opening  with  the  following  words, 
in  reply  to  mine  mentioning  the  death  of  an  excel- 
lent man : 

“ 1 1 received  your  letter,  by  which  I learn  that  my  re- 
spected friend  has  departed  from  this  world  to  enjoy  and 
inherit  a better.  I feel  extremely  sorry  for  him,  for  he 
was  good  and  honest.*  ” 


44  4 Mother,’  said  my  six-year-old, 4 did  they  have 
newspapers  before  the  war?’ 

44 1 Yes,  my  child ; but  why  do  you  ask ?’ 

44  4 Well,  what  did  they  put  in  them,  mother?’” 

An  Irishman,  a soldier  of  Warren’s  brigade,  in 
the  Revolution,  was  suddenly  stopped  by  a party  of 
men  during  a diark  night ; a pistol  was  presented  to 
his  breast,  and  they  asked  to  which  side  he  belonged. 
The  supposition  that  it  might  be  the  British  party 
rendered  his  situation  critical.  He  replied,  44 1 think 
you  might  have  the  civility  to  drop  a hint  as  to 
which  side  you  favor.”  4 4 No  jesting!”  said  the 
speaker;  44  declare  your  sentiments,  or  die !”  “Then 
I will  not  die  with  a lie  in  my  mouth — American  to 
the  death;  do  your  worst!”  The  officer  replied, 
44  We  are  friends,  and  I rejoice  to  meet  with  a man 
so  faithful  to  the  cause  of  his  country.” 

In  Western  Virginia,  where  ’possums  and  persim- 
mons are  a legal  tender,  a free  negro,  who  rejoiced 

in  the  title  of  Big  Ben,  was  indebted  to  Joe to 

the  amount  of  one  bushel  of  walnuts,  to  be  paid  in 
the  falL  Joe  met  Big  Ben  about  the  time  the  debt 
fell  due,  and  hailed  him  : 

44  Hello,  Ben ! what  about  those  walnuts?” 

44  Times  war  hard,”  44  warm  its  scase,”  and  Bon 
couldn’t  pay. 

44  Well,  Ben,  If  you  can’t  pay  the  walnuts,  yoa 
must  give  me  your  note  /or  the  amount.” 

Ben  studied  a while,  scratched  his  head,  and 
finally  *lowed 44  he’d  as  soon  pay  it  wid  a note  as  wid 
de  warmits” — and  ho  did  so. 


Some  friends  were  standing  in  a court-room  one 
day  contemplating  a lot  of  hard-looking  jurymen, 
who  could,  without  any  detriment  to  their  physiog- 
nomies, have  changed  places  with  the  prisoners, 
when  Tom  II remarked  that  it  was  44  very  for- 

tunate such  men  were  created.” 

“ Why?”  asked  his  friend. 

44  Tfyat  the  conditions  of  our  glorious  Constitution 
might  be  fulfilled,  which  guarantees  to  every  man 
the  right  to  be  tried  by  his  peers.” 

41  It  is  said  somewhere  that 4 Praise  to  the  face  h 
open  disgrace.’  But  that  was  said  when  any  thing 
that  would  rhyme  was  a sign  or  proverb.  I don’t 
consider  it  a disgrace  to  tell  you  my  opinion  of  the 
Drawer.  I follow  the  Celestials  in  reading  Harper , 
and  always  begin  at  the  end . 

“ 4 Paddy’s  shoes,’  in  April  number,  brings  to  my 
mind  a remark  by  one  who  didn’t  go  to  the  war,  as 
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be  was  making  a personal  examination  of  some 
straw-board  shoes  provided  for  those  wbo  have  gone 
to  be  soldiers . 4 There !'  said  he,  4 1 should  be  mor- 
tified to  death  to  be  found  dead  by  the  rebels  with  a 
pair  of  those  shoes  on  my  feet !’  ” 

“A  few  years  ago  some  of  the  boys  of  older 
growth  went  blueberrying.  In  the  course  of  their 
perambulations  through  the  swamp  one  of  the  party 
came  very  suddenly  upon  the  remains  of  some  poor 
outcast  who,  some  months  before,  had  wandered 
away  and  perished.  There  was  just  enough  left  to 
identify  the  mass  as  once  a living  and  walking  piece 
of  humanity.  Calling  the  other  members  of  the 
party  to  see  the  spectacle,  they  all  rushed  up,  and 
stood  gazing  for  some  time  in  perfect  silence ; when 
Brown  shocked  the  company  by  saying,  4 Well,  it’s 
no  use  to  try  to  bring  him  to,  is  it  ?’” 

A very  good  Yankee  story  comes  to  the  Drawer 
by  way  of  Baltimore : 

A certain  live  Yankee  having  graduated  at  the 
law  in  the  good  old  wooden-nutmeg  State,  removed 
to  our  beautiful,  bustling,  and  busy  city  of  Balti- 
more, and  when  walking  up  the  hill  of  Fayette 
Street  attracted,  by  his  evident  verdancy,  the  atten- 
tion of  two  sprouts  of  the  bar  seated  in  one  of  the 
numerous  offices  in  that  neighborhood.  One  of  them, 
addressing  the  other,  says,  “Hold  still,  and  we’ll 
have  some  fun  !”  Stepping  out,  he  accosts  Yankee : 

* * Halloa,  friend!  don’t  you  want  to  buy  some 
gape-seed  ?” 

“ Wa’al,  look  here,  neow ; yeou  be  Mister  Leaw- 
yer,  beantye?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“Well,  neow,  what  will  yeou  chearge  me  to  do 
me  some  writing?” 

“Oh,  step  in — step  in ; we  will  do  it  for  yon.” 

“Yeas,  but  the  price;  heaow  abeout  that,  Mis- 
ter?” 

“ Well,  if  it  is  no  Wore  than  one  sheet  full,  five 
dollars ; if  less,  the  same ; more,  another  five — and 
so  on.” 

“ Well,  and  if  yeou  deon’fc  write  it  down  just  as 
I tell  yeou,  it  is  ne  chearge  at  all  ?” 

u Certainly  not ; but  no  fear — we’ll  fix  it  right.” 

Seizing  a pen,  and  making  a rattling  with  his 
paper,  he  gets  into  an  attitude:  “Goon,  Sir.” 

“ * Well,  pappy  up  tp  hum  in  Connecticut,  whar 
I cum  from’ — put  that  thar  down.”  “Well,”  says 
the  lawyer.  “ ‘ He  had  an  old  hoss  named  Dobbin* 
— put  that  thar  down.”  “Well.”  “‘And  Aunt 
Sallie,  she’s  Deacon  Zeb  Williams’s  wife,  you  know, 
what  is  a mighty  pious  man,  is  the  deacon,  and 
Aunt  Sallie  is  a mighty  smart  woman  too,  is  Aunt 
Sallie’ — put  that  thar  down.”  “Well,  well;  go 
on.”  “ 4 And  Aunt  Sallie,  she’s  the  beatenest  wo- 
man, and  Sister  Patience — I suppose  you’ve  beam 
tell  of  Sister  Patience’ — put  that  thar  down.  ‘ They 
took  a ride ; they  rid  along  for  some  time,  and  pres- 
ently the  old  hoss  stopped,  and  would  not  go’ — put 
that  thar  down.  4 And  Aunt  Sallie  she  shook  the 
reins,  and  sez,  Go  long!’  [chirruping,  chirruping, 
chirruping,  and  making  the  noise  caused  by  suck- 
ing in  with  the  lips  somewhat  twisted.] — Put  that 
thar  down.”  “ What’s  that  ?”  says  the  lawyer.  Our 
friend  goes  over  the  same  performance,  again  wind- 
ing up  with  his  44  Put  that  thar  down.” 

“And  how  am  I to  put  that  thar  down  ?”  says  the 
lawyer,  in  a heat. 

44  Wa’al,  be^nt  as  I don’t  kneow,  Measter  Law- 
yer,” says  Green  tin,  “ I can’t  tell  you ; but  if  you 


deon’t,  yeow  can  jest  take  that  ere  peaper  to  wrap 
up  your  gape-seed  in !” 

, Exit  with  a smile ; but  hadn’t  gone  far  before 
lawyer  overtook  him,  and  took  him  to  Bamum’s 
and  had  a good  time. 


From  Massachusetts  we  have  the  following  little 
pleasantry : 

44  General  0 >,  formerly  Mayor  of  our  city,  is  a 

great  wit.  Not  long  since  one  of  his  daughters  was 
married  to  a gentleman  by  the  name  of  Battles.  On 
this  occasion  the  General  was  sparkling  and  brilliant. 
After  the  interesting  ceremony  was  concluded,  ho 
made  some  remarks ; and,  turning  to  the  bride,  he 
said  4 that  he  had  always  tried  to  do  by  her  the  best 
that  he  knew  how,  and  that  for  years  he  had  stood 
forward  as  her  champion ; but  he  thought  it  proper 
to  state  that  he  was  now  done,  and  he  gave  her  fair 
warning  that  henceforth  she  .must  light  her  own 
Battles  !’” 

A venerable  lawyer  in  Connecticut  writes  to 
the  Drawer : 

“Years  ago,  before  my  head  was  silvered  o’er 
with  gray,  I filled  the  responsible  office  of  a law- . 
yer’s  clerk.  One  fifth  of  July,  hearing  a hasty  step 
approaching  through  the  long  hall  that  led  to  the 

office  of  the  good  lawyers  N and  F , in  which 

I was  employed,  and  seeing  the  ever-smiling  coun- 
tenance of  Sheriff  B peering  in  the  open  door- 

way, inquiringly,  4 Come  ip,*  said  1, 1 come  in.* 

44  4 All  alone,  eh  ?’ 

“ 4 Yes,  Sir ; please  be  seated.* 

44 1 Thank  you.  There  is  a man  coming  in  pres- 
ently ; answer  all  his  questions,  and — But  here  ho 
is.  This,  Sir,’  said  he,  addressing  the  gentleman, 

4 is  the  lawyer  I was  speaking  of.  He  is  gentleman- 
ly, smart,  and,  above  all,  a good  lawyer.  He  will 
answer  your  questions.’ 

44  While  he  was  speaking  I had  scrutinized  my 
client  closely.  A more  striking  figure  one  seldom 
encounters.  A phiz  thickly  studded  with  a stiff, 
unshaven  board,  gray  and  rough,  a pair  of  eyes  that 
peered  like  two  balls  of  ice  from  under  the  folds  of 
the  dark  matted  hair  that  hung  down  over  his  nar- 
row forehead,  with  a mouth  wide  and  overshadowed 
by  an  upper  lip  of  a thickness  that  defies  belief,  and 
this  surmounted  by  a nose  that  reminded  me  of  the 
sentence  in  our  good  old  geography,  4 A promontory 
is  a high  point  of  land  extending  into  the  sea ;’  and 
the  red  pimple  on-  the  end  of  it  furnished  the  re- 
mainder of  the  paragraph,  ‘upon  the  extremity  of 
which  is  often  built  a light-house.’  I need  not  de- 
scribe his  dress ; for  when  I say  ’twas  a snuff-colored 
countryman’s  suit  it  w ill  be  enough. 

44  As  he  made  hi9  bow  he  commenced  drawing  off 
his  coat,  when,  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he 
drew  it  on,  and  motioned  me  to  go  with  him  into 
the  hall,  that  he  might  not  be  overheard. 

“ 4 Mr.  Lawyer’ — I now  smelled  his  breath,  and 
noticed  other  tokens  of  intoxication — ‘yesterday  I 
bought  a ticket  to  go  hum;  now — hie— tha’sall 
right,  hain’t  it?’ 

44  4 Certainly,’  said  I,  Just  beginning  to  enjoy  it 

with  Sheriff  B- , whom  I could  see  in  the  office 

laughing  heartily  to  himself. 

4 4 4 Wa’al,  I lost  the  ’foresaid  ticket — tha’sall  right, 

I s’pose  ?* 

“ I nodded  my  head. 

44  4 Now  the  railroad  ought  ter  take  me  hum — d’ye 
think  they  will  ?’ 

“I  expressed  my  doubts.  Then  his  cold  eyes 
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fired  up  and  darted  among  the  dangling  locks  like 
fire-flics  in  a woodland  copse. 

“ 4 Then  flax  ’round  here ! Moke  out  a writ,  and 
we’ll  ’tach  the  train !’ ” 

In  the  Revolutionary  War  Captain  Robinson’s 
company  of  militia  was  captured  in  Virginia  by  Col- 
onel Simcoe,  and  were"informed  that  they  would  all 
be  paroled.  One  of  the  men  went  to  a noted  wag 
in  the  neighborhood,  by  the  name  of  Hicks — from 
whom  Hicksford,  Virginia,  is  named — and  asked  him 
what  kind  of  a death  it  was  they  were  to  be  put  to, 
to  be  paroled.  Hicks  took  the  idea,  and  told  the 
poor  fellow  it  was  the  most  horrid  of  all  deaths  in 
the  world.  They  were  to  be  put  into  a hogshead 
with  spikes  driven  through  it,  and  rolled  down-hill 
till  they  were  dead.  The  frightened  soldier  went 
back  to  the  Colonel,  and  begged  that  their  punish- 
ment might  be  changed  to  something  more  merciful 
than  being  paroled. 


On  the  first  night  that  Cooper  performed  on  the 
Cincinnati  boards  the  following  amusing  variation 
was  unwittingly  introduced  into  the  play,  which 
was  44  Othello.”  Among  a large  audience  composed 
of  every  description  of  people  was  a country  lass. 
Now  the  innocent  Peggy  had  never  before  set  foot 
within  the  play-house.  She  entered  just  as  Othello 
makes  his  defense  before  the  Duke  and  Senate  of 
Venice.  The  audience  were  unusually  attentive 
to  the  play,  and  Peggy  was  permitted  to  walk  in 
the  lobby  until  she  arriveS  at  the  door  of  the  stage- 
box,  when  some  one  handed  her  in  without  with- 
drawing his  eyes  from  the  play ; while  her  beau,  a 
country  boy,  was  compelled  to  remain  in  the  lobby. 
Miss  Pegg  stared  about  her  for  a moment,  as  if  won- 
dering if  she  were  in  the  proper  place,  till  casting 
her  eyes  on  the  stage  she  observed  several  chairs 
which  were  unoccupied.  Perhaps  this  circumstance 
alone  would  hardly  have  determined  her  to  take  the 
step  she  did,  but  she  observed  that  the  people  on  the 
stage  appeared  more  at  ease  than  those  among  whom 
she  was  standing,  and  withal  more  sociable ; and  as 
fate  would  have  it,  just  at  that  moment  Othello, 
looking  nearly  toward  the  place  where  she  was  sit- 
uated, exclaimed,  “Here  comes  the  lady!”  The 
Senators  half  rose  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  the 
gentle  Desderaona  appear,  and  Othello  advances  two 
steps  to  meet  her,  when,  lo!  the  maiden  from  the 
country  steps  from  the  box  plump  on  the  stage  and 
advanced  toward  the  expectant  Moor ! It  is  beyond 
human  power  to  give  any  idea  of  the  confusion  that 
followed.  The  audience  clapped  and  cheered,  the 
Duke  and  Senators  forgot  their  dignity,  while  poor 
Peggy  was  ready  to  sink  with  consternation.  Even 
Cooper  himself  could  not  refrain  from  joining  in  the 
general  merriment.  The  uproar  lasted  for  several 
minutes,  until  the  gentleman  who  handed  her  into 
the  box  helped  the  blushing  girl  out  of  her  unpleas- 
ant situation.  It  was,  however,  conceded  ou  all 
hands  that  a lady  never  made  her  d6but  on  the  stage 
with  more  eclat  than  Miss  Peggy. 

Ministers  love  a joke  sometimes ; and  a West- 
ern correspondent  sends  us  the  best  one  we  have 
read  in  many  a day  : 

UI  would  like  to  tell  you  a short  story,  Mr. 
Drawer,  that  will  prove  that  even  the  best  of  min- 
isters love  fun,  even  if  it  should  raise  a laugh  on  an 
earnest,  eloquent,  little  dominie  whose  burning  words 
and  noble  life  have  accomplished  much  for  Christ’s 
cause  in  the  West. 


“ I was  spending  the  night  in  a hotel  in  Freeport, 
Illinois.  After  breakfast  I came  into  the  sitting- 
room,  where  I met  a pleasant,  chatty,  good-humored 
traveler,  who,  like  myself,  was  waiting  for  the  morn- 
ing train  from  Galena.  We  conversed  freely  and 
pleasantly  on  several  topics,  until  seeing  two  young 
ladies  meet  and  kiss  each  other  in  the  street,  the 
conversation  turned  on  kissing,  just  about  the  time 
the  train  was  approaching. 

44 1 Come,’  said  he,  taking  up  his  carpet-bag, 
4 since  we  are  on  so  sweet  a subject,  let  us  have  a 
practical  application.  Ill  make  a proposition  to  you. 
Ill  agree  to  kiss  the  most  beautiful  lady  in  the  cars 
from  Galena,  you  being  the  judge,  if  you  will  kiss 
the  next  prettiest,  I being  the  judge.’ 

aThe  proposition  staggered  me  a little,  and  I 
could  hardly  tell  whether  he  was  in  earnest  or  in 
fun ; but  as  he  would  be  as  deep  in  it  as  I could  pos- 
sibly be,  I agreed,  provided  he  would  do  the  first 
kissing,  though  my  heart  failed  somewhat  as  I saw 
his  black  eye  fairly  sparkle  with  daring. 

“‘Yes,’  said  he,  ‘111  tiy  it  first.  You  take  the 
back  car,  and  go  in  from  the  front  end,  where  you 
can  see  the  faces  of  the  ladies,  and  you  stand  by  the 
one  you  think  the  handsomest,  and  I’ll  come  in  from 
behind  and  kiss  her.' 

44 1 had  hardly  stepped  inside  the  car  when  I saw 
at  the  first  glance  one  of  the  loveliest  looking  women 
my  eye  ever  fell  on.  A beautiful  blonde,  with  au- 
burn hair,  and  a bright,  sunny  face,  full  of  love  and 
sweetness,  and  as  radiant  and  glowing  as.  the  morn- 
ing. Any  further  search  was  totally  unnecessary. 
I immediately  took  my  stand  in  the  aisle  of  the  car 
by  her  side.  She  was  looking  out  of  the  window 
earnestly,  as  if  expecting  some  one.  The  back  door 
of  the  car  opened  and  in  stepped  my  hotel  friend. 
I pointed  my  finger  slyly  to  her,  never  dreaming 
that  ho  would  dare  to  carry  out  his  pledge ; and  you 
may  imagine  my  horror  and  amazement  when  he 
stepped  up  quickly  behind  her,  and,  stooping  over, 
kissed  her  with  a relish  thatjtade  4 my  mouth  wa- 
ter’ from  end  to  end. 

44 1 expected  of  course  a shriek  of  terror,  and  then 
a row  generally,  and  a knock-down ; but  astonish- 
ment succeeded  astonishment  when  I saw  her  re- 
turn the  kisses  with  compound  interest. 

44  Quick  as  a flash  he  turned  to  me,  and  said, 
; Now,  Sir,  it  is  your  turn;’  pointing  to  a hideously 
ugly,  wrinkled  old  woman  who  sat  in  the  Seat  be- 
hind. 

44  4 Oh,  you  must  excuse  me!  you  must  excuse 
me !’  I exclaimed.  4 I’m  sold  this  time.  I give  up. 
Do  tell  me  who  you  have  been  kissing.’ 

44  4 Well,’  said  he,  4 since  you  are  a man  of  so 
much  taste,  and  such  quick  perception,  I’ll  let  yon 
off.’ 

44  And  we  all  burst  into  a general  peal  of  laugh- 
ter as  he  said,  1 This  is  my  wife!  I have  been 
waiting  here  for  her.  I knew  that  was  a safe  prop- 
osition.’ 

44  He  told  the  story  to  his  wife,  who  looked  ten- 
fold sweeter  as  she  heard  it. 

44  Before  we  reached  Chicago  we  exchanged  cards, 
and  I discovered  that  my  genial  companion  was  a 
popular  Episcopalian  preacher  of  Chicago  whose  name 
I had  frequently  heard. 

44  Whenever  I go  to  Chicago  I always  go  to  hear 
him,  and  a heartier,  more  natural,  and  more  eloquent 
preacher  it  is  hard  to  find. 

44  He  was  then  but  a young  man ; he  is  now  well 
known  as  one  of  the  ablest  divines  of  the  Episcopal 
denomination  in  the  West.” 
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amt  you  certainly,  do  not  be« 


.**  ' HexT7.r’  who  is*  lightly  blacker  than  the  'ac* 
of  enjoyed  last  session  the  enviable  position 

of  Walter  to  a table  of  boarding-ftChool  ladies,  among 
whom  on#  bright  particular  star,  Lizzie  C . com- 

manded his  best  services.  His  follow- -servants  soon 
rallied  him  upon  hi*  devotion ; and  Richmond  in- 
formed him,  in  n taunting  manner,  that  his  lips  were 
so  thick  that  Miss  Lizzie  could  ride  upon  them  to 
Memphis. 

" * Iitdc<*d  no,  she  wouldn’t, ’ retorted  Henlz,  quick- 
ly, i for  I would  just  laugh  and  spill  her  off!’  And 
* Rich’  was  sconced,  if  not  convinced." 


music- — none  Ik  t ter— i 
grudge  the  '‘two  hits. 

" ‘Look  here,  Mr.  Traylor,  you’re  jokin';  for  1 
never  did  like  music.  Oh,  tf  1 liked  music.  Til  tie 
first  to  pay*  for  I ain’t  in  favor  of  a fellers  Ik  aria’ 
a thing  he  likes  ’thout  pavin’  for  it.* 

44  4 Hut  why  did  you  hang  ’round  the  players  if 
yon  did  not  like  their  music?* 

“'Me!  Did — I— s-t-a-n-d  round  Vm?  Well, 
yes,  n l* t'le;  but  not  to  hear  them  ’terns)  horns. 
/ thuCt  / himred  one  <f\m;  but  I wasn’t  lisfniug. 
No,  Sir;  I didike  ihnaSc,’ 

" ‘ JiV  only  " two  bit*y’Mr.  Stewart,’  persisted  hia 
tormentor.  Stewart’s  face  grew  red,  his  er eft  swam 
in  tvars,  and  jit  the  fullness  of  the  soul  he  exclaimed, 
1 I’ve  paid  my  10.?.  passage- money,  and  I’ll  go  to 
Captain  Kirk,  and  cf  I have  that  tax  to  pay  he’ll  lose 
25 0 bales  next  year  wtainT  And  in  deep  despair 
he  ascended  to  the  Captain’s  deck. 

"Captain  Kirk  was  posted,  ami  loving  ft  ‘good 
one,’  put  on  a grave  look  while  Stewart  told  hi* 
wrongs,  in  a nasal  tone  full  of  agony.  * Well,’  said 
the  Captain,  4 1 have  nothing  to  do  with  the  boat’s 
finftnc" ; maybe  tho  clerk  will  help  you  out.’ 

"On  the  arrival  of  Stewart  at  the  clerk’s  office  a 
crowd  nf  passengers  stood  awaiting  his  return.  At 
the  hall  door  ho  was  met  by  Traylor,  who  kindly  led 
him  to  the  balusters,  and  holding  a five-ccnt  piece 
over  the  water  exclaimed,  4 Now,  Stewart,  is  vonr 
chance!’  I5ut  before  the  Invitation  to  jump  over- 
lK>anl  for  ft  five-rent  wa*  concluded  Stewart  bolt- 
ed, amidst  the  prolonged  laughter  and  jeers  of  the 
crowd. 

"During  the  remainder  of  the  trip  he  kept  his 
room,  and  when  be  left  the  steamer  at  hh  own  land- 
ing t wo  cheers  were  extended  to  the  man  who  didn’t 
like  music. 

44  Stewart  is  very  wealthy,  hut  to  this  day  he  feels 
like  leaving  when  music  is  spoken  of.” 


44  Is  1859  the  steamer  Mtt*rnper  left  New  Or- 
leans with  banner*  flying,  music  sweet,  and  smoke 
plenty,  for  Camden,  on  the  Ouachita  River.  She 
was  crowded  with  passengers,  and  among  thorn  was 
4 mine  frient,’  Mr.  Stewart.  Now  he  was  one  of 
those  fan  who  were  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  any 
good  thing,  provided  sonic  one  clso  paid  the  piper. 
On  this  occasion  he  had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying 
this  idiosyncrasy,  as  ho  supposed,  free  from  annoy- 
ance. Never  did  the  band  play  without  our  appre- 
ciating audience.  Night  or  day  Stewart  was  bv 
them. 

" Now*  it  so  fell  out  by  the  way  that  there  was  a 
witty  gentleman  on  board  named  Traylor,  who,  bo. 
lag  somewhat  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
aforesaid  Stewart,  and  giving  the  wink  to  officers 
and  passengers,  approached  S.,  paper  in  hand,  and 
thus  accosted  him : 

<4  * Well,  Mr.  Stewart,  I am  now  making  up  money 
to  pay  the  hand.  They  have  enlivened  the  otherwise 
monotonous  trip  by  their  cheering  mu*jc,  and  hav- 
ing faithfully  performed  their  duty,  we  widi  to  do 
oun  toward  them— come,  let’s  have  a quarter,’— 
‘ Who,’  Mr.  Traylor,  4 who  44 give  a quarter?”  Not 
me;  for  I had  nothing  to  do  with  hiring  them.’ 
‘True,  vou  did  not;  hut  you  have  enjoyed  their 
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“Drtjrxo  the  Inst  political  war  a certain  John 
Toppin,  but  who  U generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Judge  Toppin,  became  a candidate  for  the  office 
of  Curoner  of  New  Cattle  County,  and  employed  a 
simple  country  fallow  to  distribute  his  bills.  A fining 
other  places,  he  sent  him  to  the  county  town  (New 
Castle).  In  due  lime  Tom  Wilson  returned,  and, 
npon  being  questioned  by  his  employer,  alleged  that 
he  had  put  up  a bill  In  each  hotel  in  the  place, 
naming  at  the  same  time  the  landlord*,  calling  one 
‘Push’s  Tavern.’  ‘Why/*  remarked  the  Judge, 
* there  is  no  one  of  that  name  that  keeps  tavern  in 
New  Castle1.’  'Yes,  there  if,’  replied  Tom,  ‘Tor  1 
seen  his  name  painted  on  the  door.’” 

Dr.  Fowler,  of  Boston,  was  up  in  Exeter  deliv- 
ering a lecture  on  his  hobby  of  ft  science.  Among 
his  audience  was  Bill  Strothers,  a wag,  who  has  u 
habit  of  stuttering  that  makes  even  his  dull  speeches 
comical.  In  the  midst  of  l)is  lecture  Dr.  Fowler  was 
driving  away  at  his  opponents,  and  exclaimed, 
“When  doctors  differ,  who  shall  decide?” 
Pausing  emphatically,  as  if  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer, Bill  broke  the  silence  by  crying  out, 
u L-l-leave  it  to  a m-m-man  of  s-s-sense!” 

The  Doctor  left  off  shortly,  for  the  audience  evi- 
dently preferred  to  hear  Bill’*  referee. 


4*  The  following  inscription  is  copied  from  a tomlr- 
stone  in  the  old  buryiug-ground  at  Augusta,  Maine: 

“ ‘Here  tflj  tlw  general  renurreetion,  WUJiwm,  van 
nf  Henry  and  TaWtha  SeiraH,  who,  after  nine  d»»ya*  vio- 
lent aoizure  of  a canker  radi,  calmly  reigned  bis  infant 
life  to  the  Kins  of  Terrors,  June  IT,  lTS7v«wl  five  months 
and  ffcrentccn  days,  lie  conietb  forth  like  A flower,  and 
Is  cat  «iowu.,M 


“There  was  a public  sale  of  cigars  at  the  auction 
house  of  Messrs.  Flint,  in  Front  Street.  The  aue- 
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tioneer  was  dwelling  on  one  of  the  finest  lots  of  4 im- 
ported,’and  according  .to  custom  was  passing  a brand 
among  the  company  to  allow  those  who  saw  proper 
to  judge  of  the  quality  by  smoking.  A man  mar 
me,  with  a florid  complexion,  curved  nose,  bright 
black  eyes,  and  w ithal  father  a respectable  repre- 
sentation of  the  used-up  man  of  the  world  who  had 
not  abused  himself  much,  took  two  of  1 he  last  three ; 
the  remaining  one  being  hamled  to  me.  With  the 
greatest  care  he  wrapped  them  in  a pi  roc  of  paper, 
ftml  placed  them  in  the  watch-pocket  of  bis  vest.  J 
inspected  the  one  I took,  cut  off  the  end,  and  was 
al>out  reaching  for  a light  when  a hand  Upped  me 
light iy  on  the  shoulder.  Turning,  I beheld  my  red- 
faced  friend  smiling  very  graciously,  and  holding  out 
bis  hand  he  asked,  with  the  utmost  politeness, 

“ 4 Will  you  allow  me  to  boh  at  that  cigar,  Sir?* 

“‘Certainly,  Sir,’  I replied,  handing  it  to  him. 

“He  examined  it  very  minutely,  turning  it  over 
and  over,  placing  it  occasionally  to  his  nasal  organ 
by  way  of  variety.  When  my  patience  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  1 waa  about  demanding  it  of  him,  he 
reached  for  a candle,  placed  the  cigar  cf>myditc»<wly 
between  his  lips,  un4  commenced  to  light  and  smoke 
it  with  the  greatest  expression  of  salisfaciion  I ever 
saw  pictured  on  a countenance,  I must  confess  I 
felt  somewhat  ruffled;  but  determined  to  show  him 
that-  f did  not  appreciate  his  ‘good  joke,’  I turned 
my  Imek  to  him,  and  endeavored  to  devote  in v atten- 
tion to  the  sale.  To  my  astonishment  my  pleasant 
neighbor  again  touched  me  on  the  shoulder.  I met 
hi*  gaze  with  any  thing  but  pleasure  depicted  on  my 
countenance. 

14  ‘Sir !'  Said  I. 

4iIfe  smiled,  and  looking  me  full  in  the  face  all 
the  time,  remarked,  with  a patronizing  air  that  made 
me  almost  feel  as  if  1 was  guilty  of  rudeness  toward 
him, 

“ 4 A very  fine  cigar,  Sir.  1 haven’t  smoked  a 
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cigar  It ke  In  * twelvemonth,  Sitv  See  what  a 
beautiful  Osh  \ b l buying  cigars  that  would  be 
thr  tvrand  far  isir/ 

**  * Ya&,  Sirv  md  1,  tMtApktvlf  fUVtfoijl  Anil 
tombing  Uh  hat  whbi > > i>utxJ-im>ruing,  8ir>  bn  Jr- 
psntd,  I bvit}\ v inquired  oi  wvurul  v/hu  ho  «tas4 
but  non*  brw*'  »m)  as  w<?  car.  w4  o?U  how 
soon  arty  m m*y  be  V>iiort-  in  these  war  times*  I 


fon^re liim,*  ''r  . * 

h0*re  qf  twiit*  ta  me  tha  other  day 

• i'tKvrur  ubt  qpiipa  thm  yakt*  okl),  after  ho tfu?  dispute 
« >tr;  h.vr  :r;v.U;.\r  tc  which  I was  not  U*t«3umg  * 

' . -•  v vJ*wjV*,  p&pfti  >wnV  i Wear  a toat?‘ 

k ' Why  v i?Ur  dii^irbter  little  i^r«  wear  coats/ 

<#  • f»ut/w^r  ai  ^jl‘ 

“ £ Whit,  tUtfe  jgr)*  weal/  tsoahi  I* 

papiV^aud  oh.  wh#J.  a twinkle  *ft  her  little 
eyes  J j, ') f'Vpa  ga vt5  m 

. “Miv  Soon*  time  during  the*  tint 

quArtn  t of  the  ptyaent  century  ii  batmonod i&ah  in 
(hilt  pbrtfen  of  tin?  of  Xo*-  Ifark  JhstfWfr  g&  tfe 
Mubiwk  VnilEC.  -thufe"  1i.Vcd  & fine  eld  w^ll-to-do. 
p»*Udl  laqwy^  tviin  to^k  it  ipfb  head  that  at  tits 
pUe*  near  hts  house  where  two  way*  met  would  U* 
% .good  place  a tavern,  and  us  he  hud  always  tm.tn 
cider'  and  ra  urr-  ki-aut  tHafiliecould  well  get  thmsgb 
with  in  hia  own  family,  thought  it  would  1*  an  err- 
etllaat  way  of  turning  the  tiama  into  money  tf>  di*'- 
pertse  it,  with  otfar  appropriate  ooadimeota,  to 
.is  would  no  doubt  patronize  libs  Uouf»e, 

*lThe  house  was  hnjlf,  and  huzi&lf  aad  wife  duly 
installed  as^bost  and  hostage. 

h Very  €<*'»  the  fame  of  thc-ir  hows*  and  their  fkre 
/Tfiffcad  far  and  wide,  and  the  oh!  getitleUiau  wooer 
lhafl  he.  expected  found  himself  mi  the  high  road  to 
fortune  utul  to  fame.  Hi*  popularity  woa  unbound- 
ad,  at ?«i  his  opinions  on  all  auhjecW  the  luVr 
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•‘Tiikbb  seems  to  be  a propensity  in  all  new 
countries  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  Kan- 
sas was  no  exception.  One  of  our  politicians  was 
found  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  in  front  of  the 
hotel  addressing  the  horse-post  in  the  most  earnest 
manner. 

Hallo,  Smith/  said  the  discoverer,  ‘what  are 
you  about?’ 

M * Hush,  dou’fc  yon  see?  This  is  Councilman 
Brown.  I’m  arguing  with  him  for  a free  forty! 
he's  a little  c-corned,  and  don't  say  nothing ; but  111 
talk  him  over,  and  it’ll  be  the  making  of  Omaha.’ 

“Captain  Smith  wan  not  a regular  soaker,  and 
when  be  did  take  a drop  too  much  disliked  to  own 
up.  Being  caught  in  this  way  one*,  he  Started,  as 
he  said,  for  home.  I saw  him  take  the  opposite  di- 
rection, out  into  the  prairie.  1 watched  his  winding 
course  till  he  waa  almost  lost  in  the  distance,  then 
started  after  him. 

“ * Where  arc  you  going,  Captain?’  I asked  when 
I had  overtaken  him. 

u ‘ Going?  I’m  going  home.’ 

“ 1 But  this  is  not  the  way.  There’s  yonr  house.’ 
And  I turned  him  square  around,  and  showed  him 
the  light  from  the  window. 

u He  straightened  himself  up,  and  putting  on  a 
look  of  the  profound est  gravity,  surveyed  the  posi- 
tion. 

“ * I know  that  well  enough/  ho  said.  4 1 ain’t 


drunk— not  a bit — l know  the  way  j i just  deviated 
a little  to  smoke  out  my  cigar/” 


with  the  surface  of  the  country.  In  those  beautiful 
garden  spots  of  Bourbon,  Fayette,  and  Scott  coun- 
ties vou  may  with  certainty  depend  on  the  finest 
society  in  the  world.  But  pass  into  the  hilly  white- 
oak  regions  of  tbe  rivers,  and  you  equally  know  the 
people.  It  hit*  been  the  custom,  time  out  of  mind, 
for  opposing  candidates  for  office  to  canvass  their 
district  in  company,  and  discuss  together  their  is- 
sue* Uyfore  the  people.  In  the  good  regions  the 
candidates  discuss  principles,  but  in  the  white-oak 
they  talc'3  other  means  of  convincing  or  persuading 
the  people.  On  one  occasion  tw  o very  distinguish- 
ed opposing  candidates  offered  themselves  for  Con- 
gress froil)  the  same  district — both  since  deceased — 
W.  W.  Southgate,  Whig,  and  John  W,  Tibbatts, 
Democrat J Of  course  they  canvassed  together. 
Both  werd  talented,  accomplished,  and  witty,  and 
both  kneWiWel!  how  to  please  the  people.  Person- 
ally they  nyer*  friends  and  relatives.  In  the  intel 
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M Ob.  --sit*,’,  Said  be,  uncles ; I had  forgotten' 
Wiiiih  feiSduf  ^ uncles’’  they  ure/  * ' ; ! 

*V A They  dim said  his  eoti-au  * / but  it 
isn’t  t*f  much  cOamajut'tuiii  for  tmly  ped-anid*  cay 
tJ'iuirj  »r  **  . v />v ;;  > •■  ' :••;;■• ; AVXv-'-. 


u J;  Ev  il—,  a wdlkaowa  brewer  in  & small 
wav,  near  this  city,*’  writes-  a Philadelphia  friend, 
' * never  studied  lK*jk- keeping,  arid  ha*  a t WiVyS  kept 
his  accemots  With  his  un^tornc ra  in  chalk  on  llie  hack 
•if  his  shop  door,  A Few  days  £&{&/  while  ant  on 
buHiriRKM,  h&  yfijfe  (careful  Unly),  Tm’  bhaeiri^  irp, 
wiped  them  all  oat  Ho  was  m gTrHit  trwibfo  $yto 
tv  lull  he  shou  ld  «lo  in  the  dilemma.  Say* *&<*•,  '^’Wt 
you  remember  Hie  most  of  vlum*  1 Try  if  you  iaitt’t/ 
He  commenced,  mu!  put  down  a number  or  timm.s 
with  the  Amounts  to  each.  4 Do  you  think,'  says 
sh<H  fc  you  have  charged  them  onoyph  ret?1  1 1 doij-£ 
know*  about  the  enough,'  fcAyi  bo;  4 hut  1 have  pur 


TIkbk  follower  h a ;*iwy  fortbe  Drawer,  whereof 
the  hero  is  a fbur-ybaf^old  Iowan. 

•A  Little  Owls’ 


wits  Raying  hik  prayers  one  night 
during  hi?  father’s  alwamc,  mu)  lit*  mother 
ed,  at  the  doe*,  this  addUiorml  liditlvn  i h]r*^ 

%?&r  j^pa,  and  bring  bith  safe  home;*  - *Xx<A  Mess 

dear  papa/’  the  youugsa*  repented,. *£  arid,  m&imxtdr 
Why  cdr*‘t  papa  come  home  in  the  xtut&V'  lliee 
qtitiite  msirt'ctions  w ere  given,  but  Wr-re,  pu>br.ilyf 
not  Fhfiy  imdcmood,  for,  the  riwxt  night,  ho  addu^ 
nf  his  ffwjb  bie^H  rJrar  p ps , hrifttr  fci.i*r 

safe  home,  and  leave  the  &tkg£3  behind !* 

Two  little  jgirbj  had  goon  to  %lwp.  as  vsoaT,  iti 
the  satim  bed.  &itrth  had  pushed  and  kicked  in  her 
?Uxqi  till  ]U;iry  w’am  dt^v-rni  out.  She  called, 

. _ 4.  . , _ .. .... : -. . .... r -/u Sarah,'  lie- iilong, .'.yjatfre .wwAsl- tno- -dm • btv: )#• 

;i  * Whit  is  the  learned  mime  fort  ho  fr»or-sta]k5tlM5  edge  of  the  tied/'  ftttnh  w/it>  half  asleep;  «tid 
of  flowvrs,  Cousin  3lnrv  ?’“  asked' a yeurjg  gentleman,  fretted  out,  “Can't  jtoo  Atick  aax)  hang  till*  mo'twr. 
“ ‘ Peduncle?,’  was  the  reply.  ing'p 


*»  Qh  yM  \Vr  ad  wy  wi>IPic  mjt  i Kk&w  we  / b«it  wh§n  * m&n^  «vt>rpj  with  «r«  creara  nnl  jolly,  »md  thlu^ 
tiiat  won  i hftityiMi  acid  Iwta  jMtttuw’ % 1*^0^011^0,  u> confounded  h*ni  to  grtu,  and  w lt’«  tto  conse* 
t)ueoo&* ^ . ' ’ , * , > ' u-  , > '. 
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FlOl’BF  '2. — Ukdhkss  CWru.UK. 


THE  BnroAi.  Toiucr  is  quite  simple,  the  chief  The  principal  feature  of  the  I'xnnFss  i'<*vv\tr  \ 
trimming  being  composed  of  a berthe  and  loops.  th*  jacket — an  article  the  popularity  of  which  seeTos 
of  pearl  bead  < aod  flowers.  The  wreath  is  of  orange-  to  increase  instead  of  diminishing.  This  is  composed 
flowers,  wirh  whit*  moss-rose  hods..  Tb<*<?  are  also  of  mauve- colored  merino*  with  a pmmmefiterU  of 
arranged  in  clusters  on  the  shoulders  and  scarf,  which  velvet.  Hie  lace  frill  is  a marked  characteristic  of 
is  of  w'biie  taflhta,  The  dress  is  also  of  taffeta.  I the  one  which  we  present. 
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the  deserts  of  Africa,  aq. expedition  to  the  North 
Pole,  or  an  attempt  to  reach  the  moon  by  a new 
route,  can  be  regarded  as  an  achievement  wor- 
thy of  particular  note,  unless  it  be  attended  by 
circumstances  of  unusual  personal  interest.  To 
be  a lively  and  entertaining  tourist  is  the  high- 
est eminence  to  which  a moderately  ambitious 
man  can  aspire.  Even  that  is  beyond  the  aim 
of  my  present  narrative.  After  twenty  years* 
experience  of  travel  by  land  and  sea,  I now  frank- 
ly admit  that  the  governing  motive  of  my  wan- 
derings is  to  get  out  of  one  country  and  through 
another  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The  inci- 
dents and  impressions  gathered  up  in  the  course 
of  such  a harum-scarum  career  are,  at  best,  no- 
thing more  than  the  husks  and  burs  that  stick 
to  the  coat  of  a merry  vagabond  who  lies  down 
in  a haystack  by  the  road-side  to  pass  the  night, 
and  goes  whistling  on  his  way  in  the  morning 
for  lack  of  thought.  As  such,  these  rough  notes 
of  Norwegian  adventure  are  offered  to  the  reader. 

Last  year  we  had  the  pleasure  of  a ramble  to- 
gether among  the  silver  mines  of  Washoe.  I 
don’t  know  how  it  may  be  with  others,  but,  for 
my  part,  I got  enough  of  that.  An  agency  that 
deals  exclusively  in  paper,  and  corresponds  on 
long  credits,  is  not  a lucrative  investment  of 
time  and  labor.  Failing  to  dispose  of  my  Wa- 
shoe stocks  in  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  I pro- 
ceeded, in  a very  depressed  state  of  mind,  on  a 
pedestrian  tour  through  Germany,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  walk  away  from  the  disappoint- 
ment. But  here  again  was  a new  trouble. 
There  is  not  a state  in  Germany  large  enough 
to  hold  a man  of  active  disposition.  It  is  utter- 
ly impossible  for  a Californian  to  “ spread  out” 
in  such  a complicated  and  thickly-settled  coun- 
try, where  every  way  that  he  wishes  to  go  is  a 
“ Vkhbotener  Weg.”  A few  weeks’  experi- 
ence of  police  regulations,  forbidden  ways,  cere- 
monies, and  restrictions  filled  my  mind  with 
horrible  sensations  of  law  and  order.  I felt 
like  one  who  was  going  about  on  his  parole,  but 
liable  at  any  moment  to  commit  some  crime 
against  his  will.  My  joints  began  to  creak,  and 
a thick  rust  was  gathering  all  over  me,  when,  in 
sheer  desperation,  I broke  away,  and  made  a 
dash  down  through  France,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal. A whirl  through  Algeria  restored  the  cir- 
culation of  my  blood ; and  during  the  present 
summer  I refreshed  myself  by  a glance  at  the 
steppes  of  Russia  from  the  Kremlin  of  Moscow, 
and  disposed  of  Esthonia  and  Finland  in  a couple 
of  weeks.  A dreary  pilgrimage  of  eight  days 
through  Sweden  brought  me  to  Gottenburg, 
where,  for  the  first  time  since  my  arrival  in  Eu- 
rope, I really  began  to-  enjoy  life.  Not  that 
Gottenburg  is  a very  lively  or  fascinating  place, 
for  it  abounds  in  abominations  and  smells  of 
fish,  and  is  inhabited  by  a race  of  men  whose 
chief  aim  in  life  appears  to  be  directed  toward 
pickled  herring,  mackerel,  and  cod-fish.  There 
was  much  in  it,  however,  to  remind  rao  of  that 
home-land  on  the  Pacific  for  which  my  troubled 
heart  was  pining.  A grand  fair  was  going  on. 
All  the  peasants  from  the  surrounding  country 


were  gathered  in,  and  I met  very  few  of  them, 
at  the  close  of  evening,  who  were  not  reeling 
drunk.  Besides  they  chewed  tobacco — an  ad- 
ditional sign  of  civilization  to  which  I had  long 
been  unaccustomed. 

At  Gottenburg,  in  the  absence  of  something 
better  to  do,  I made  up  my  mind  to  visit  Nor- 
way. The  steamer  from  Copenhagen  touche* 
on  her  way  to  Christiania.  She  has  an  unpleas- 
ant habit  of  waking  people  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night ; and  I was  told  that  if  I wanted  to  make 
sure  of  getting  on  board  I must  sit  up  and  watch 
for  her.  This  is  abominable  in  a mercantile 
community ; but  what  can  be  expected  of  a peo- 
ple whose  noblest  aspirations  are  wrapped  up  in 
layers  of  dried  cod-fish  ? By  contract  with  the 
Kellner  at  my  hotel  the  difficulty  was  finally  ar~ 
ranged.  For  the  sum  of  two  marks,  Swedish 
currency,  he  agreed  to  notify  me  of  the  approach 
of  the  Copenhagen  steamer.  I thought  he  was 
doing  all  this  solely  on  my  account,  but  after- 
ward discovered  that  he  had  made  contracts  at 
a quarter  the  price  with  about  a dozen  others. 

It  was  very  late  in  the  night,  or  very  early  in 
the  morning,  when  I was  roused  up,  and  duly 
put  on  board  the  steamer.  Of  the  remainder 
of  that  night  the  least  said  the  better.  A cab- 
inful of  sea-sick  passengers  is  not  a pleasant 
subject  of  contemplation.  When  the  light  of 
day  found  its  way  into  our  dreary  abode  of  mis- 
ery I went  on  deck.  The  weather  was  thick, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  any  direction  but 
a rough,  chopping  sea  and  flakes  of  drifting  fog. 
A few  doleful-looking  tourists  were  searching 
for  the  land  through  their  opera-glasses.  They 
appeared  to  be  sorry  they  ever  undertook  such  a 
stormy  and  perilous  voyage,  and  evidently  had 
misgivings  that  they  might  never  again  see  their 
native  country.  Some  of  them  peeped  over  the 
bulwarks  from  time  to  time,  with  a faint  hope, 
perhaps,  of  seeing  something  new  in  that  direc- 
tion ; but  from  the  singular  noises  they  made, 
and  the  convulsive  motions  of  their  bodies,  I had 
reason  to  suspect  they  were  heaving  some  very 
heavy  sighs  at  their  forlorn  fate.  The  waiters 
were  continually  running  about  with  cups  of 
coffee,  which  served  to  fortify  the  stomachs  of 
these  hardy  adventurers  against  sea-sickness.  I 
may  here  mention  as  a curious  fact,  that  in  all 
my  travels  I have  rarely  met  a sea-going  gentle- 
man who  could  be  induced  to  acknowledge  that 
he  suffered  the  least  inconvenience  from  the  mo- 
tion of  the  vessel.  A headache,  a fit  of  indi- 
gestion, the  remains  of  a recent  attack  of  gout, 
a long-standing  rheumatism,  a bilious  colic  to 
which  he  had  been  subject  for  years,  a sudden 
and  unaccountable  shock  of  vertigo,  a disorgan- 
ized condition  of  the  liver — something,  in  short, 
entirely  foreign  to  the  known  and  recognized 
laws  of  motion  disturbed  his  equilibrium;  but 
rarely  an  out-and-out  case  of  sea-sickness.  That 
is  a weakness  of  human  nature  fortunately  con- 
fined to  the  ladies.  Indeed,  I don’t  know  what 
the  gentler  sex  would  do  if  it  were  not  for  the 
kindness  of  Providence  in  exempting  the  ruder 
portion  of  humanity  from  this  unpleasant  accom- 
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paninient  of  8eu-lite,  only  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pens that  the  gentlemen  are  usually  afflicted 
with  some  other  dire  and  disabling  visitation 
about  the  same  time. 

Toward  noon  the  fog  broke  away,  and  we 
sighted  the  rocky  headlands  of  the  Christiania 
Fjord,  In  a few  hours  more  we  were  steaming 
our  way  into  this  magnificent  sheet  of  water  at 
a dashing  rate,  and  the  decks  were  crowded  with 
a gay  and  happy  company.  No  more  the  pangs 
of  despised  love,  indigestion,  gout,  and  bilious 
colic  disturbed  the  gentlemen  of  this  lively  par- 
ty; no  more  the  fair  ladies  of  Hamburg  and 
Copenhagen  hid  themselves  away  in  their  state- 
rooms, and  called  in  vain  to  their  natural  pro- 
tectors for  assistance.  The  sea  was  smooth  ; the 
sun  shot  forth  through  the  whirling  rain-clouds 
his  brightest  August  beams.  All  along  the 
shores  of  the  Fjord,  the  rocky  points,  jutting  ab- 
ruptly from  the  water,  rose  like  embattled  tow- 
ers, crowned  with  a variegated  covering  of  moss, 
grim  and  hoary  with  the  wild  winds  and  scath- 
ing winters  of  the  north.  Beautiful  little  val- 
leys, ravines,  and  slopes  of  woodland  of  such 
rich  and  glittering  green  opened  out  to  us  on 
either  side,  as  we  swept  past  the  headlands,  that 
the  vision  was  dazzled  with  the  profusion  and 
variety  of  the  charms  bestowed  upon  this  wilder- 
ness of  romantic  scenery,  A group  of  fisher- 
men's huts,  behind  a bold  and  jagged  point  of 
rocks — a rude  lugger  or  fishing-smack,  manned 
by  a hardy  crew  of  Norsk  men,  rough  and  weath- 
er-beaten as  the  ocean  monsters  of  their  stormy 
coast,  gliding  out  of  some  nook  among  the  rocky 


inlets — here  the  cozy  little  cottage  of  some  well- 
to-do  sea-captain,  half  fisher,  halt  farmer,  with 
a gang  of  white-headed  little  urchins  running 
out  over  the  cliffs  to  take  a peep  at  the  passing 
steamer,  the  frugal  matron  standing  in  the  door, 
resplendent  in  her  red  woolen  petticoat  and  fan- 
ciful head-dress,  knitting  a pair  of  stockings,  or 
some  such  token  of  love,  for  her  absent  lord — 
there,  a pretty  little  village,  with  a church,  a 
wharf,  and  a few  store-houses,  shrinking  hack 
behind  the  protecting  wing  of  some  huge  and 
rugged  citadel  of  rocks,  the  white  cottages  glis- 
tering pleasantly  in  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun. 
and  the  smoke  curling  up  peacefully  over  the 
surrounding  foliage,  arid  floating  off  till  it  van- 
ished in  the  rich  glow  of  the  sky — oil  so  calm, 
so  dreamy  in  colors  and  outline  that  the  imag- 
ination is  absolutely  bewildered  with  the  varied 
feast  of  beatifies;  such  arc  the  characteristic 
features  of  this  noble  sheet  of  water. 

The  Christiania  Fjord  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Norway.  Commencing  at  Frederikstad  on 
the  one  ride  and  Sandcsnnd  on  the  other,  it  ex- 
tends into  the  interior  a distance  of  seventy  or 
eighty  miles,  making  one  of  the  finest  natural 
harbors  in  the  world.  The  water  is  deep,  and 
the  shores  are  almost  rock-bound.  In  many 
places  the  navigation  is  somewhat  intricate,  owing 
to  the  numerous  rocky  islands  and  rugged  head- 
lands; but  the  Norwegian  pilots  are  thoroughly 
experienced  in  their  business,  and  know  every 
foot  of  t he  way  as  familiarly  as  they  know  their 
own  snug  little  cabins,  perched  up  among  the 
rocks. 
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Touching  at  the  picturesque  little  town  of 
Horten  on  the  left,  we  discharged  some  passen- 
gers and  took  in  others;  after  which  we  pro* 
eeeded  without  further  incident  to  the  town  of 
Drobak  on  the  right.  Here  the  Fjord  is  nar- 
row, presenting  something  the  appearance  of  a 
river.  A group  of  fortifications  on  the  cliffs 
protects  this  passage.  The  view  on  leaving 
Drobak  is  inexpressibly  beautiful.  Thu  Fjord 
widens  gradually  till  it  assumes  the  form  of  an 
immense  luk(.\  the  shores  of  which  rise  abruptly 
from  the  water,  covered  with  forests  of  pine* 
Moss-covered  rocks,  green  wooded  islands,  and 
innumerable  fishing  craft,  give  variety  and  ani- 
mation to  the.  scene.  Range  upon  range  of  wild 
and  rugged  mountains  extend  back  through  the 
dim  distance  on  either  side  till  their  vague  and 
fanciful  outlines  are  mingled  with  the  clouds. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  richness  and  beauty  of 
the  atmospheric  tints.  A golden  glow,  mingled 
with  deep  shades  of  purple,  illuminates  the  sky. 
In  the  distance  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  vast  in- 
terior ranges  of  mountains  glisten  in  the  even- 
ing sun.  The  deep  green  of  the  foliage  which 
decks  the  islands  and  promontories  of  the  Fjord 
casts  its  reflected  hues  upon  the  surface  of  the 
sleeping  waters,  iu  the  valleys,  which  from 
time  to  time  open  out  as  we  sweep  along  on  our 
way,  rich  yellow  fields  of  grain  make  a brilliant 
and  striking  contrast  to  the  sombro  tints  of  the 
pine  forests  in  the  rear. 

It  was  long  after  sunset,  but  still  light  enough 
to  enjoy  all  the  beauties  of  the  Fjord,  when  we 
saw  before  us  the  numerous  and  picturesque 
villas  that  adorn  the  neighborhood  of  Christiania. 


Passing  the  tine  old  castle  of  Aggershuns  on  the 
left,  we  rounded  a point  and  then  came  in  full 
view  of  the  town  and  harbor. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  like  this  in  the  whole 
world,  I thought,  as  I gazed  for  the  first  time 
upon  this  charming  scene.  The  strange  old- 
fashioned  buildings,  the  castle,  the  palace  on  the 
liill-top,  the  shipping  at  the  wharves,  the  gar- 
dens on  every  slope,  the  varied  outlines  of  the* 
neighboring  cliffs  and  hills,  covered  with  groves 
and  green  slopes  of  rich  sward  ; eveiy  nook 
glimmering  with  beautiful  villas;  the  whole  re- 
flected in  the  glowing  waters  that  sweep  through 
the  maze  of  islands  and  headlands  in  every  di- 
rection ; can  there  be  any  thing  more  beautiful 
in  all  the  world  ? 

The  steamer  was  soon  hauled  alongside  the 
wharf,  where  a c row'd  of  citizens  was  gathered 
to  see  us  land.  Here  again  was  a scene  char- 
acteristic of  Norway,  No  Hurry,  no  confusion, 
no  shooting  and  clamoring  for  passengers ; but 
all  quiet,  primitive,  and.  good-humored.  How 
different  from  a landing  at  New  York  or  San 
Francisco ! Three  or  four  sturdy  hack-drivers 
stood  smoking  their  pipes,  watching  die  proceed- 
ings with  an  air  of  philosophical  indifference  tru- 
ly refreshing.  Fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  broth- 
ers, and  cousins  of  various  parlies  on  board, 
waved  their  handkerchiefs  and  nodded  affection- 
ately to  their  friends  and  relatives,  but  kept  then 
enthusiasm  within  limits  till  the  plank  was  pul 
out,  when  they  came  on  board  and  kissed  and 
hugged  every  body  of  their  acquaintance  in  tin 
most  affectionate  manner.  The  officers  of  (lie 
customs,  good  easy  souls!  also  came  on  board, 
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The  railway  from  Christiania  to  Eidsvold  is 
the  only  one  yet  in  operation  in  Norway.  It 
was  a pretty  heavy  undertaking,  considering  the 
rough  character  of  the  country  and  the  limited 
resources  of  the  people;  but  it  was  finally  com- 
pleted, and  is  now  considered  a great  feature 
in  Norwegian  civilization.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  backwardness  of  facilities  for  in- 
ternal communication  throughout  this  country, 
when  I mention  the  fact  that  beyond  the  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles  to  Eidsvold  and  the  Lake  of 
Midsen,  the  traveler  is  dependent  upon  such  ve- 
hicles m he  takes  with  him,  unless  he  chooses  to 
incur  the  risk  of  procuring  a conveyance  at  Ha- 
mar  or  Lillehammer.  The  whole  country  is  a 
series  of  rugged  mountains,  narrow  valleys,  des- 
olate Fjelds,  rivers,  and  Fjords.  There  are  no 
regular  communications  between  one  point  and 
another  on  any  of  the  public  highways ; and  the 
interior  districts  arc  supplied  with  such  commod- 
ities as  they  require  from  the  sea-board  solely  by 
means  of  heavy  wagons,  sledges,  boats,  and  such 
other  primitive  inodes  of  transportation  as  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  the  season  nmy  render 
most  available. 

Like  every  thing  else  in  Norway,  the  cars  on 
the  Eicfevold  railway  have  rather  more  of  a rus- 
tic than  a metropolitan  appearance.  They  arc 
extremely  simple  in  construction  and  rural  in 
decoration;  and  as  for  the  road,  it  may  be  very 
good  compared,  with  a trail  over  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada Mountains,  but  it  is  absolutely  frightful  to 
travel  oyer  it  by  steam.  Three  hours  is  the 
allowance  of  time  for  forty  miles.  If  I remem- 
ber correctly,  we  stretched  it  out  to  four,  on  ac- 


The  population  of  Christiania  is  something 
over  40,000,  and  of  late  years  it  has  become 
quite  a place  of  resort  for  tourists  on  the  way  to 
the  interior  of  Norway.  The  houses  built  since 
the  fire  of  1858,  which  destroyed  a considerable 
portion  of  the  town,  are  large  and  substantial, 
built  of  stone  and  covered  with  cement.  The 
streets  for  the  most  part  are  broad  and  roughly 
paved.  Very  little  of  characteristic  style  is  ob- 
servable in  the  costume  of  the  citizens.  Plain- 
ness of  dress,  simple  and  primitive  manners,  and 
good-nature,  are  the  leading  traits  of  the  Norwe- 
gians. Christiania  is  the  modern ' capital  of 
Norway,  and  was  founded  by  Christian  IV.  of 
Denmark,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  Osloe,  which  was  founded  in  1058  by  King 
Harold  Haardraade,  Some  of  the  old  buildings 
still  remain  in  a state  of  good  preservation ; but 
the  chief  interest  of  the  city  cousists  in  its  castle, 
university,  library,  and  museum  of  northern  an- 
tiquities, A traveler  from  the  busy  cities  of 
America  is  struck  with  the  quiet  aspect  of  the 
streets,  and  the  almost  dcath-Iike  silence  that 
reigns  in  them  after  dark.  In  many  places  the 
sidewalks  are  overgrown  with  grass,  ami  the 
houses  are  green  with  moss.  Stagnation  broods 
in  the  very  atmosphere.  Christiania  is  in  all 
respects  the  antipodes  of  San  Francisco.  A 
Californian  could  scarcely  endure  an  existence 
in  such  a place  for  six  weeks,  He  would  go 
stork  mad  from  sheer  inanity.  Beautiful  as  the 
scenery  is,  and  pleasantly  as  the  time  passed 
during  my  brief  sojourn,  it  wfas  not  without  a 
feeling  of  relief  that  I took  my  departure  in  the 
cars  for  Eidsvold. 
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count  of  a necessary  stoppage  on  the  way,  caused 
by  the  tumbling  down  of  some  rocks  from  an 
overhanging  cliff.  The  jolting  is  enough  to  dis- 
locate one’s  vertebrae ; and  I had  a vague  feeling 
all  the  time  during  the  trip  that  the  locomotive 
would  jump  off  the  track,  and  dash  her  brains 
out  against  some  of  the  terrible  boulders  of  gran- 
ite that  stood  frowning  at  us  on  either  side  as 
we  worried  our  way  along  from  station  to  station. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  came  to  a saw- 
mill by  the  roadside.  The  scenery  is  pretty  all 
the  way  from  Christiania,  but  not  very  striking 
till  the  train  passes  the  narrow  gorge  in  which 
the  saw-mill  is  situated,  where  there  is  a tunnel 
of  a few  hundred  feet  that  penetrates  a bluff  on 
the  left.  Emerging  from  this  we  are  close  upon 
the  charming  little  village  of  Eidsvold,  one  of 
the  loveliest  spots  in  this  land  of  beauty.  A few 
minutes  more  brought  us  to  the  station-house, 
where  the  railway  ends.  Here  we  found  our- 
selves at  a good  hotel,  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  bank  of  the  Women,  a river  flowing  from 
the  Midsen  Lake. 

At  eleven  o’clock  on  a fine  Sunday  forenoon 
I took  my  departure  from  Eidsvold  on  board  one 
of  the  little  lake  steamers.  These  vessels  are 
well  managed,  and  not  inconveniently  arranged, 
but  they  are  so  very  small  that  on  particular  oc- 
casions, when  there  is  an  unusual  pressure  of 
travelers,  it  is  difficult  to  And  room  for  a seat. 
Owing  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  railway 
from  Christiania,  an  excursion  to  Lillehammer 
is  time  most  popular  way  of  passing  a Sunday 
during  the  summer  months ; and  this  being  the 
height  of  the  season,  the  crowd  was  unusually 
great.  It  also  happened  that  two  hundred  sol- 
diers, who  had  served  out  their  time,  were  re- 
turning to  their  homes  in  the  interior ; so  that 
there  was  no  lack  of  company  on  board.  If  the 
soldiers  were  somewhat  lively  and  frolicsome,  it 
was  nothing  more  than  natural  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. A good  many  were  intoxicated — 
at  the  idea,  perhaps,  of  getting  home  once  more ; 
and  their  songs  and  merry  shouts  of  laughter 
kept  every  body  in  a good  humor.  I am  unable 
to  account  for  a curious  fact,  which  I may  as 
well  mention  in  this  connection.  Whenever 
the  authorities  of  any  country  through  which  I 
chance  to  travel  have  occasion  to  send  their 
troops  from  one  point  to  another,  they  invaria- 
bly send  them  upon  the  same  boat  or  in  the 
same  railway  train  upon  which  I have  the  for- 
tune to  take  passage.  There  must  be  something 
military  in  my  appearance,  or  some  natural  pro- 
pensity for  bloodshed  in  my  nature,  that  caases 
this  affinity  to  exist  between  us,  for  it  has  hap- 
pened altogether  too  often  to  be  accidental. 
The  King  of  Sicily,  some  years  ago,  sent  a party 
of  troops  to  keep  me  company  to  Palermo.  Sub- 
sequently the  King  of  Greece  favored  me  with  a 
large  military  convoy  to  one  of  the  Greek  isl- 
ands. After  that  I had  an  independent  super- 
vision of  various  bodies  of  Turkish  soldiers  on 
board  of  different  vessels  within  the  Turkish  do- 
minions. Recently  Napoleon  III.  sent  down  by 
the  same  train  of  cars,  from  Paris  to  Marseilles, 


about  four  hundred  of  his  troops  for  Algiers 
Being  detained  at  Marseilles  by  some  unforeseen 
circumstance,  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  these 
men  shipped  off  on  the  first  steamer.  I took 
passage  in  the  next.  By  some  extraordinary 
fatality,  for  which  there  is  no  accounting,  there 
were  upward  of  five  hundred  additional  troops 
shipped  on  this  vessel.  It  was  a consolation  to 
know  that  a storm  was  brewing,  and  that  they 
would  soon  be  all  sea-sick.  Before  we  got  out 
of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  I could  have  slain  every 
man  of  them  with  a pocket-knife.  It  was  there- 
fore with  a spirit  of  resignation  that  I saw  the 
Norwegian  soldiers  come  on  board  at  Eidsvold. 
Fate  had  ordained  that  we  should  travel  togeth- 
er, and  it  was  no  use  to  complain.  Besides,  I 
liked  their  looks.  As  stalwart,  blue-eyed,  jovial, 
and  hearty-looking  a set  of  fellows  they  were  as 
ever  I saw  in  any  country — men  of  far  higher 
intelligence  and  physical  capacity  than  the  aver- 
age of  soldiers  in  Continental  Europe.  That 
these  were  the  right  sort  of  men  to  fight  for  their 
country  there  could  be  no  doubt.  I have  rarely 
seen  finer  troops  any  where  than  those  of  Norway. 

The  Midsen  Lake  is  sixty -three  miles  in 
length,  extending  from  Minde  to  Lillehammer, 
and  varies  in  width  from  five  to  ten  miles.  The 
broadest  part  is  opposite  to  Hamar,  nearly  at 
the  centre,  and  not  far  from  the  Island  of  Hel- 
geo.  The  shores  embrace  some  of  the  finest 
farming  lands  in  Norway;  and  after  passing 
Minde  the  sloping  hill-sides  are  dotted  with  pret- 
ty little  farm-houses,  and  beautifully  variegated 
with  fields  and  orchards.  In  many  places,  so 
numerous  are  the  cottages  of  the  thrifty  farmers 
hung  in  this  favored  region,  that  they  resemble 
a continuous  village,  extending  for  many  miles 
along  the  hill-sides.  There  is  not  much  in  the 
natural  aspect  of  the  country  to  attract  the  lover 
of  bold  mountain  scenery.  The  beauties  of  the 
shores  of  Midsen  are  of  a gentle  and  pastoral 
character,  and  become  monotonous  after  a few 
hours.  Near  Hamar,  on  the  right,  there  are 
the  ruins  of  an  old  cathedral,  burned  and  plun- 
dered by  the*  Swedes  in  1567. 

Apart  from  the  ordinary  interest  of  the  Mid- 
sen Lake,  arising  from  the  quiet  pastoral  char- 
acter of  its  shores,  it  possessed  a peculiar  charm 
to  me  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  1755,  when  the 
great  earthquake  occurred  at  Lisbon,  its  waters 
rose  twenty  feet,  and  suddenly  retreated.  Only 
a few  months  previously  I had  visited  the  city 
of  Lisbon,  and  stood  upon  the  very  spot  where, 
in  six  minutes,  over  sixty  thousand  souls  had 
been  buried  beneath  the  ruins.  I was  now,  so 
to  speak,  following  up  an  earthquake. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  we  arrived  at  the 
pretty  little  town  of  Lillehammer,  at  the  head 
of  the  lake.  Leaving  the  steamer  here,  I found 
myself,  for  the  first  time,  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  English  language.  A Norwegian  with  whom 
I had  become  acquainted  on  board  the  boat  was 
kind  enough  to  walk  up  town  with  me  and  show 
me  the  way  to  the  post  station,  where  I had  some 
difficulty  in  procuring  accommodations,  owing 
to  the  number  of  recent  arrivals. 
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The  town  of  Lillehammer  contains  twelve  or 
fifteen  hnndred  inhabitants,  whose  principal  in- 
dustry consists  in  the  lumber  business.  Im- 
mense rafts  are  towed  down  the  lake  every  day 
by  the  returning  steamers,  and  carried  by  rail 
from  Eidsvold  to  Christiania.  The  logs  are 
drifted  down  the  Logen  River  from  the  interior, 
and  cut  up  at  Lillehammer  and  Eidsvold.  Such 
as  are  designed  for  spars  are  dressed  and  shipped 
at  the  latter  place.  There  are  many  other  points 
on  the  lake  from  which  supplies  of  timber  are 
also  transferred  to  Christiania ; so  that  between 
farming,  fishing,  and  lumbering  the  inhabitants 
of  this  region  make  out  a very  comfortable  sub- 
sistence, and  generally  own  the  lands  upon  which 
they  reside.  Many  of  them  are  wealthy — for 
this  part  of  the  world. 

Lillehammer  is  prettily  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  consists  of  log  and  frame  houses, 
presenting  much  the  appearance  of  a Western 
lake  village  in  the  United  States.  The  view  of 
the  Miosen  and  its  verdant  shores  is  very  fine 
from  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  was  ten  o’clock  at 
night  when  I arrived,  although  the  sky  was  still 
lighted  up  with  a purple  glow  from  the  departed 
sun.  Something  of  the  wonderful  scenic  beau- 
ties of  the  country  were  still  visible.  A party 
of  French  tourists,  who  had  come  to  Norway  to 
make  a three  days’  visit,  set  off  at  this  late  hour 
to  see  the  torrent  which  breaks  from  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  about  half  a mile  beyond  the  town. 
I was  solicited  to  join  them ; but  my  passion  for 
sight-seeing  was  rather  obscured  by  the  passion 
of  hunger  and  thirst.  At  such  times  I am  prac- 
tical enough  to  prefer  a good  supper  to  the  best 
waterfall  in  the  world.  Waterfalls  can  be  post- 
poned. Hunger  must  be  promptly  satisfied. 
Thirst  makes  one  dry.  A distant  view  of  fall- 
ing water  is  a poor  substitute  for  a glass  of  good 
ale.  There  is  no  fear  that  any  ordinary  cataract 
will  run  itself  out  before  morning. 

This  was  my  first  experience  of  a post  station, 
and  very  pleasant  I found  it.  The  inns  of  Nor- 
way are  plain,  cheap,  and  comfortable  ; not  very 
elegant  in  appearance,  but  as  good  in  all  respects 
as  a plain  traveler  could  desire.  I had  a capital 
9upper  at  Lillehammer,  consisting  of  beef-steak, 
eggs,  bread,  butter,  and  coffee — enough  to  satis- 
fy any  reasonable  man.  The  rooms  are  clean, 
the  beds  and  bedding  neat  and  comfortable  ; and 
the  charge  for  supper,  lodging,  and  breakfast  not 
exceeding  an  average  of  about  fifty  cents.  At 
some  of  the  interior  stations  I was  charged  only 
about  twenty-five  cents,  and  in  no  instance  was 
I imposed  upon.  The  innkeepers  are  so  gener- 
ally obliging  and  good-natured  that  there  is 
very  little  difficulty  in  getting  along  with  them. 
A few  words  always  sufficed  to  make  my  wants 
understood,  and  the  greatest  kindness  and  alac- 
rity were  invariably  shown  in  supplying  them. 
But  I anticipate  my  journey. 

After  a pleasant  night’s  rest  I arose  bright 
and  early;  and  here  being  for  the  first  time 
thrown  completely  upon  my  own  resources  in 
the  way  of  language,  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  my  vocabulary  to  get  at  the  means  of 


asking  for  breakfast  and  a horse  and  cariolc. 
Fancy  a lean  and  hungry  man  standing  before  a 
substantial  landlord,  trying  to  spell  out  a break- 
fast from  his  book,  in  some  such  way  as  this : 

“ Jeg  vil  Spise  [I  will  eat]  !” 

“Ya,  min  Herr!”  the  landlord  politely  an- 
swers. 

“ Jeg  vil  Frokost  [I  will  breakfast] !” 

“Ya,  min  Herr;”  and  the  landlord  runs  off 
into  a perfect  labyrinth  of  birds,  fish,  eggs,  beef- 
steak, hot-cakes,  and  other  luxuries,  which  the 
inexperienced  traveler  is  vainly  attempting  to 
follow  up  in  his  book.  In  despair,  he  at  length 
calls  out : 

“ Ja!  Ja! — that’s  all  right!  any  thing  you 
say,  my  fine  old  gentleman!” 

At  which  the  landlord  scratches  his  head,  for 
he  doesn’t  understand  precisely  what  you  hare 
selected.  Now  you  take  your  book  and  explain, 
slowly  and  systematically. 

“Kaffeer* 

“Ja.” 

“ (Egg!” 

“Ja.” 

“Fisk!” 

“Ja.” 

“ Smor  og  Brod !” 

Here  the  landlord  is  staggered,  and  scratches 
his  head  again.  Smdr  he  getp  a glimmering  of. 
but  the  bread  stuns  him.  You  try  it  in  a dozen 
different  ways  — broad,  breyd,  breed,  brode. 
braid.  At  length  a light  flashes  upon  his  mind. 
You  want  bread ! Simple  as  the  word  is,  and 
though  he  pronounces  it  precisely  according  to 
one  of  your  own  methods,  as  you  suppose,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  peculiar  intonation  that  ren- 
ders it  intelligible. 

“ Ja !”  And  thus  you  lay  the  foundation  of 
your  breakfast ; after  which,  having  progressed 
so  far  in  the  language,  there  is  no  great  difficul- 
ty in  asking  for  a “Heste  og  Cariole”  [a  horse 
and  cariole]. 

A little  practice  in  this  way  soon  enables  the 
traveler  to  acquire  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
language  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  communi- 
cation along  the  road.  With  a smattering  of 
the  German  it  comes  very  readily  to  one  who 
speaks  English,  being  something  of  a mixture 
between  these  two  languages.  I was  really  as- 
tonished to  find  how  well  I could  understand  it, 
and  make  myself  understood,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days ; though  candor  obliges  me  to  say  that 
if  there  is  any  one  thing  in  the  world  for  which 
nature  never  intended  me  it  is  a linguist. 

I was  in  hopes  of  finding  at  Lillehammer  a 
party  of  tourists  bound  over  the  Dovre  Fjeld  to 
Trondhjem,  of  whom  I had  heard  in  Christiania. 
In  this  I was  disappointed.  They  had  started  a 
few  days  previously.  An  omnibus  was  advertised 
to  run  os  far  as  Elstad,  some  thirty-five  miles  up 
die  valley  of  Gudbransdalcn,  which  would  be  so 
much  gained  on  my  route.  It  seemed,  however, 
that  it  only  ran  whenever  a sufficient  number  of 
passengers  offered — so  I was  obliged  to  give  up 
that  prospect. 

Nothing  can  be  more  characteristic  of  Nor- 
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wegian  seclusion  from  the  world  than  the  rude 
means  of  inland  communication  between  the 
principal  cities.  Here  was  a public  highway 
between  two  of  the  most  important  sea-ports 
in  the  country — Christiania  and  Trondbjem — 
without  as  much  as  a stage  to  carry  passengers. 
Every  traveler  has  to  depend  upon  his  own  vehi- 
cle, or  upon  such  rude  and  casual  modes  of  con- 
veyance as  he  can  find  at  the  stations  by  the  way- 
side.  I asked  the  reason  of  this  backward  state 
of  things,  and  was  informed  that  the  amount  of 
travel  is  insufficient  to  support  any  regular  stage 
line.  The  season  for  tourists  lasts  only  about 
three  months,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  very  few  strangers  have  occasion  to  pass 
over  the  roads.  In  winter — which,  of  course, 
lasts  very  long  in  this  latitude — the  whole  coun- 
try is  covered  with  snow,  and  sledges  are  alto- 
gether used,  both  for  purposes  of  traveling  and 
the  transportation  of  merchandise  from  the  sea- 
board. The  products  of  the  country — such  as 
logs,  spars,  and  boards — are  prepared  during 
these  months  for  rafting  down  the  rivers  during 
the  spring  floods.  Once,  as  I was  told,  an  inter- 
prising  Englishman  had  started  a regular  stage- 
line from  Christiania  to  Trondhjem,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  repeated  complaints  of  the  traveling 
public,  who  objected  to  the  delays  to  which  they 
were  subject ; but  he  was  soon  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue it  for  want  of  patronage.  When  travelers 
had  a convenient  way  of  getting  over  they  grum- 
bled at  being  hurried  through,  and  preferred  tak- 
ing the  usual  conveyances  of  the  country,  which 
afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
scenery  and  stopping  wherever  they  pleased. 
People  did  not  come  all  the  way  to  Norway,  they 
said,  to  fly  through  it  without  seeing  any  thing 
of  its  wonders  and  beauties.  There  was  some 
philosophy  in  this,  as  well  as  a touch  of  human 
nature.  It  reminded  me  of  the  Frenchman  in 
Paris  who  lived  to  be  eighty  years  of  age  with- 
out ever  leaving  the  city ; when  the  King,  for 
the  sake  of  experiment,  positively  forbid  him 
from  doing  so  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
The  poor  fellow  was  immediately  seized  with  an 
inordinate  desire  to  see  something  of  the  outside 
world,  and  petitioned  so  hard  for  the  privilege 
of  leaving  the  city,  that  the  King,  unable  to  re- 
sist his  importunities,  granted  him  the  privilege ; 
after  which  the  man  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
remained  in  Paris  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

By  reference  to  a copy  of  the  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject of  post-travel,  which  I had  procured  in 
Christiania  from  a Mr.  Bennet,  I discovered 
that  the  system  is  singularly  complicated  and 
hazardous,  as  well  as  a little  curious  in  some  of 
its  details.  The  stations  are  situated  along  the 
road  about  every  eight  or  ten  miles  (counted  in 
Norwegian  by  so  many  hours).  Nothing  that 
we  would  call  a village  is  tojhp  seen  in  any  part 
of  the  interior,  unless  the  fhw  straggling  farm- 
houses occasionally  huddled  together  with  a 
church  in  the  centre  may  be  considered  in  that 
light.  The  stations  usually  stand  alone,  in  some 
isolated  spot  on  the  wayside ; and  consist  of  a 
little  log  or  frame  tavern,  a long  shambling 
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stable,  innumerable  odds  and  ends  of  cribs, 
store-houses,  and  outbuildings,  forming  a kind 
of  court  or  stable-yard ; a rickety  medley  of  old 
carts  and  carioles  lying  about  basking  in  the 
sun ; a number  of  old  white-headed  men  smok- 
ing their  pipes,  and  leathery-faced  women  on 
household  duties  intent,  with  a score  or  so  of 
little  cotton-headed  children  running  about  over 
the  manure  pile  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  barn, 
to  keep  the  pigs  company;  here  and  there  a 
strapping  lout  of  a boy  swinging  on  a gate  and 
whistling  for  his  own  amusement ; while  cows, 
sheep,  goats,  chickens,  and  other  domestic  ani- 
mals and  birds,  browse,  nibble,  and  peck  all  over 
the  yard  in  such  lazy  and  rural  manner  as  would 
delight  an  artist.  This  is  the  ordinary  Nor- 
wegian station. 

There  is  always  a good  room  for  the  traveler, 
and  plenty  of  excellent  homely  fare  to  eat.  At 
some  few  places  along  the  route  the  station- 
houses  aspire  to  the  style  and  dignity  of  hotels, 
but  they  are  not  always  the  best  or  most  com- 
fortable. Then  there  are  “fast”  and  “slow” 
stations — so  called  in  the  book  of  laws.  At  the 
fast  stations  the  traveler  can  procure  a horse 
and  cariole  without  delay — fifteen  minutes  be- 
ing the  legal  limit.  At  the  slow  stations  he 
must  wait  till  the  neighborhood,  for  a distance 
of  three  or  four  miles  perhaps,  is  searched  for  a 
horse — sometimes  for  both  horse  and  cariole. 

If  he  chooses  to  incur  the  expense  he  can  send 
forward  a Forbad , or  notice  in  advance,  requir- 
ing horses  to  be  ready  at  each  station  at  a speci- 
fied time ; but  if  he  is  not  there  according  to  no- 
tice he  must  pay  so  much  per  hour  for  the  de- 
lay. A day-book  is  kept  at  each  of  these  post- 
houses,  in  which  the  traveler  must  enter  his 
name,  stating  the  time  of  his  arrival  and  depart- 
ure, where  he  came  from,  his  destination,  how 
many  horses  he  requires,  etc.  In  this  formida- 
ble book  he  may  also  specify  any  complaint  he 
has  to  make  against  the  station-holder,  boy, 
horse,  cariole,  or  any  body,  animal,  or  thing, 
that  maltreats  him,  cheats  him,  or  in  any  way 
misuses  him  on  the  journey ; but  he  must  take 
care  to  have  the  inn-keeper  or  some  such  disin- 
terested person  as  a witness  in  his  behalf,  so  that 
when  the  matter  comes  before  the  Amtmand,  or 
grand  tribunal  of  justice,  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered and  disposed  of  according  to  law.  When 
the  inn-keeper,  station-holder,  posting-master, 
alderman,  or  other  proper  functionary  on  the 
premises,  fails  to  present  this  book  and  require 
the  traveler  to  sign  his  name  in  it,  he  (the  ar- 
rant violator  of  laws)  is  fined ; but  the  traveler 
need  not  flatter  himself  that  the  rule  does  not 
work  both  ways,  for  he  also  is  fined  if  he  refuses 
or  intentionally  neglects  to  write  his  name  in  the 
said  book.  The  number  of  horses  to  be  kept  at 
fast  stations  is  fixed  by  law,  and  no  traveler  is  to 
be  detained  more  than  a quarter  of  an  hour,  un- 
less in  certain  cases,  when  he  may  be  detained 
half  an  hour.  At  a slow  station  he  must  not  be 
detained  over  three  hours — such  is  the  utmost 
stretch  of  the  law.  Think  of  that,  ye  Gotham- 
ites, who  complain  if  you  are  detained  any  where 
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on  the  face  of  the  earth  three  minutes —only  de- 
mined three  hours  every  eight  or  ten  miles! 
But  for  delay  occasioned  by  any  insuperable  im- 
pediment, says  the  Norwegian  law-book — such  as 
a Btonn  at  sea,  or  too  great  a distance  between 
the  inns — no  liability  is  incurred  on  either  side. 
A Philadelphia  lawyer  could  drive  six-ami*  thirty 
coaches- and-four,  all  abreast,  through  such  a 
law  as  that,  and  then  leave  room  enough  for  a 
Stockton  wagon  and  mule-teara  on  each  side. 
Who  is  to  judge  of  the  weather  or  the  distance 
between  the  inns  ? When  the  traveler  holds  the 
reins  he  is  responsible  for  the  horse,  but  when 
the  post-boy  does  the  holding  he,  the  said  hoy, 
is  the  responsible  party.  Should  any  post-boms 
lie  ill-treated  or  overdriven,  when  the  traveler 
holds  the  reins,  so  that,  in  the  language  of  the 
law,  14  the  station-holder,  inn-keeper,  or  two 
men  at  the  next  station  can  perceive  this  to  be 
the  case,  the  traveler  shall  pay  for  the  injury  ac- 
cording to  the  estimation  of  those  men,  and  he 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  lx?  sent  on  until  the  pay- 
ment is  made.”  The  traveler  pays  all  tolls  and 
ferry  charges.  “ When  the  road  is  very  hilly, 
or  is  in  out-of-the-way  districts  where  there  are 
but  few  horses  in  proportion  to  the  travel,  and 
the  distance  between  the  stations  is  unusually 
long,  or  under  other  circumstances  where  the 
burden  on  the  people  obligated  to  find  horses  is 
evidently  very  oppressive,  etc.,”  “ it  may  be  or- 
dered by  the  King,  after  a declaration  to  that  ef- 
fect has  been  procured  by  tire  authorities,  that 
payment  for  posting  may  be  reckoned  according 
to  a greater  distance,  in  proportion  to  the  circum- 
stances, as  far  ns  double  the  actual  distance.” 


In  addition  to  all  these  formidable  regulations 
— against  which  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  ordinary  man  to  contend — the 
tariff  fixes  the  price  of  posting  for  fast  and  slow 
stations  in  towns,  and  fast  and  slow  stations  in 
the  country ; the  only  difficulty  being  to  find 
where  the  towns  are  after  you  get  into  them,  or 
to  know  at  what  stage  of  the  journey  you  leave 
them.  The  Arntmand,  by  letter  to  all  the  au- 
thorities, likewise  requires  the  tariff  to  be  hung 
conspicuously  in  all  the  inns;  which  tariff,  says 
the  law,  “ is  altered  according  to  the  rise  and 
fall  of  provisions.” 

When  I came  to  study  out  all  this,  and  con- 
sider the  duties  and  obligations  imposed  on  me 
as  a traveler  going  a journey  of  three  or  four 
hundred  miles ; that  I was  to  be  subject  to  con- 
tingencies and  liabilities  depending  upon  the  ele- 
ments both  by  land  and  sea;  that  serious  re- 
sponsibilities fell  upon  me  if  I held  the  reins  of 
the  post-horse,  and  probably  heavy  risks  of  life 
and  limb  if  the  post-boy  held  them  ; that  the  inn- 
keeper, station  holder,  alderman,  or  two  men 
chosen  miscellaneously  from  the  ranks  of  society, 
wore  to  judge  of  damages  that  might  be  inflicted 
upon  the  horse ; that  I must  register  my  name 
in  a day-book,  and  enter  formal  complaiuts 
against  the  authorities  on  the  way  about  even 
ten  miles ; that  the  tariff  might  rise  and  fall  five 
hundred  times  during  the  journey,  for  aught  I 
knew,  according  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  provi- 
sions or  the  pleasure  of  the  Amtinartd ; that  con- 
spiracies might  be  entered  into  against  me  to 
make  me  pay  for  all  the  lame,  halt,  blind,  and 
spavined  horses  in  the  country,  and  iny  liberty 
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restrained  in  some  desolate  region  of  the  mount- 
ains ; that  I could  not  speak  a dozen  words  of 
the  language,  and  had  no  other  means  of  per- 
sonal defense  against  imposition  than  a small 
pen-knife  and  the  natural  ferocity  of  my  counte- 
nance— when  all  these  considerations  occurred  to 
me,  I confess  they  made  me  hesitate  a little  be- 
fore launching  out  from  Lillehammer. 

However,  the  landlord  of  the  post,  a jolly 
and  good-natured  old  gentleman,  relieved  my 
apprehensions  by  providing  such  a breakfast  of 
coffee,  eggs,  beef-steak,  fish,  and  bread,  that  my 
sunken  spirits  were  soon  thoroughly  aroused, 
and  I felt  equal  to  any  emergency.  When  I 
looked  out  on  the  bright  hill-sides,  and  saw  the 
sun  glistening  on  the  dewy  sod,  and  heard  the 
post-boys  in  the  yard  whistling  merrily  to  the 
horses,  I was  prepared  to  face  the  great  Amt- 
mand  itself.  In  a little  while  the  horse  and 
cariole  designed  for  my  use  were  brought  up 
before  the  door,  and  the  landlord  informed  me 
that  all  was  “fertig” 

Now,  was  there  ever  such  a vehicle  for  a full- 
grown  man  to  travel  in  ? A little  thing,  with  a 
body  like  the  end  of  a canoe,  perched  up  on  two 
long  shafts,  with  a pair  of  wheels  in  the  rear ; 
no  springs,  and  only  a few  straps  of  leather  for 
a harness ; a board  behind  for  the  skydskaarl,  or 
post-boy,  to  sit  upon ; and  a horse  not  bigger 
than  a large  mountain  goat  to  drag  me  over  the 
rnadrt  It  was  positively  absurd.  After  enjoy- 
ingme  spectacle  for  a moment,  and  making  a 
hurried  sketch  of  it,  wondering  what  manner  of 
man  had  first  contrived  such  a vehicle,  I bounced 
in,  and  stretched  my  legs  out  on  each  side,  brac- 
ing my  feet  agAinst  a pair  of  iron  catches,  made* 
expressly  for  that  purpose.  Fortunately  I am 
a capital  driver.  If  nature  ever  intended  me 
for  any  one  profession  above  all  others,  it  must 
have  been  for  a stage-driver.  I have  driven 
buggies,  wagons,  and  carts  in  California  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  and  never  yet  killed  any  body. 
Like  the  Irishman,  I can  drive  within  two  inches 
of  a precipice  without  going  over.  Usually, 
however,  I let  the  horse  take  his  own  way, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  grand  secret  of  skillful 
driving. 

My  baggage  consisted  of  a knapsack,  contain- 
ing a few  shirts  and  stockings,  a sketch-book  and 
some  pencils,  and  such  other  trifling  nick-nacks 
as  a tourist  usually  requires  in  this  country.  I 
carried  no  more  outside  clothing  than  what  com- 
mon decency  required : a rough  hunting  coat,  a 
pair  of  stout  cloth  pantaloons,  and  an  old  pair 
of  boots — which  is  as  much  as  any  traveler  needs 
on  a Norwegian  tour;  though  it  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  an  English  writer  that  every  traveler 
should  provide  himself  with  two  suits  of  clothes, 
a Mackintosh,  a portable  desk,  an  India-rubber 
pillow,  a few  blankets,  an  opera-glass,  a mos- 
quito-net, a thermometer,  some  dried  beef,  and 
a dozen  boxes  of  sardines,  besides  a stock  of 
white  bread  and  two  bottles  of  English  pickles. 

With  a crack  of  the  whip  that  must  have 
astonished  the  landlord  and  caused  him  some 
misgivings  for  t£e  fate  of  his  horse  and  cariole, 


I took  my  departure  from  Lillehammer.  About 
half  a mile  beyond  the  town  we  (the  skydskaarl, 
myself,  horse,  and  cariole)  passed  the  falls — a 
roaring  torrent  of  water  tumbling  down  from  the 
mountain  side  on  the  right.  Several  extensive 
saw-mills  are  located  at  this  point.  The  piles 
of  lumber  outside,  and  the  familiar  sounds  of 
the  saws  and  wheels,  reminded  me  of  home.  The 
scene  was  pretty  and  picturesque,  but  rather  dis- 
figured by  the  progress  of  Norwegian  civiliza- 
tion. Passing  numerous  thriving  farms  in  the 
full  season  of  harvest,  the  road  winding  pleas- 
antly along  the  hill-side  to  the  right,  the  foam- 
ing waters  of  the  Logen  deep  down  in  the  val- 
ley to  the  left,  we  at  length  reached  the  entrance 
of  thcGudbransdalen — that  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley,  tvhich  stretches  all  the  way  up  the  course 
of  the  Logen  to  the  Dovrc  Fjcld,  a distance  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  miles  from  Lilleham- 
mer. It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  undertake 
a description  of  the  beauties  of  this  valley.  From 
station  to  station  it  is  a continued  panorama  of 
dashing  waterfalls,  towering  mountains,  green 
slope*,  pine  forests  overtopping  the  cliffs,  rich 
and  thriving  farms,  with  innumerable  log  cot- 
tages perched  up  among  the  cliffs,  and  wild  and 
rugged  defiles  through  which  the  road  passes, 
sometimes  overhung  by  shrubbery  for  miles  at 
a stretch.  Flying  along  the  smoothly-graded 
highway  at  a rapid  rate ; independent  of  all  the 
world  except  your  horse  and  boy;  the  bright 
sunshine  glimmering  through  the  trees ; the  mu- 
sic of  the  wild  waters  falling  pleasantly  on  your 
ear ; each  turn  of  the  road  opening  out  some- 
thing rich,  new,  and  strange ; the  fresh  mount- 
ain air  invigorating  every  fibre  of  your  frame ; 
renewed  youth  and  health  beginning  to  glow 
upon  your  cheeks ; digestion  performing  its  func- 
tions without  a pang  or  a hint  of  remonstrance ; 
kind,  genial,  open-hearted  people  wherever  you 
stop — is  it  not  an  episode  in  life  worth  enjoying? 
The  valley  of  the  Logen  must  surely  be  a para- 
dise (in  summer)  for  invalids. 

At  each  station  the  traveler  is  furnished  with 
a stunted  little  boy  called  the  skydskaarl,  usu- 
ally clothed  in  the  cast-off  rags  of  his  great- 
grandfather; his  head  ornamented  by  a flaming 
red  night-cap,  and  his  feet  either  bare  or  the 
next  thing  to  it ; his  hair  standing  out  in  every 
direction  like  a mop  dyed  in  whitewash  and  yel- 
low ochre,  and  his  face  and  hands  freckled  and 
sunburned,  and  not  very  clean ; while  his  man- 
ners are  any  thing  but  cultivated.  This  re- 
markable boy  sits  on  a board  behind  the  car- 
iole, and  drives  it  back  to  the  station  from  which 
it  starts.  He  is  regarded  somewhat  in  the  light 
of  a high  public  functionary  by  his  contemporary 
ragamuffins,  having  been  promoted  from  the  fields 
or  the  barn -yard  to  the  honorable  position  of 
skydskaarl/  His  countenance  is  marked  by  the 
lines  of  premature  care  and  responsibility,  but 
varies  in  expression  according  to  circumstances. 
The  sum  of  foun  cents  at  the  end  of  an  hour's 
journey  gives  it  an  extremely  amiable  and  in- 
telligent cast.  Some  boys  are  constitutionally 
knowing,  and  have  a quick,  sharp  look ; others 
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The  {wr  ihtJiiskyt^tarl  wt**  fentR  with  set- 
ror7  and  6ried  .m  Instil v,  that  I hail  to  tafe  Vim 
into  the  mnole% ^nn^l  fiut  him  under  my  legs  to 
keep  lath  from,  gmtig-  into  tin  lie  bejiv>m*d  *11 
tha  way  to  the  next  tf-atlor?,  where  I endeavored 
H rr.ilkj;  rho  innkeeper  unilereTand  that  it  wa* 
cniei  ip  send  cOndl;  a 1k>v  tm  buqTi  a hazard^ 
pm  journey,  The  vimtt  Unshed* and  ^uid,  i9inl 
be  ra  top  li  tile  f *"  tyijich  oil  T can  hi  get  dtik, 
of  him.  I foil  unhappy  about  Uu’g  poor  child  all 
day. 

On  another  occasion T had  a Wight,  lively  lit- 
tle fellow  about  twelru  yeat^  of  age,  who  was  so 
pleased  \q  find  ffki  % waVftfi  Araaricari  that  he 
stopped  every  body  on  she  fond  to  tell  them  thte 
important  piece  of  tmws;  so  that  it  took  mo 
about  three  hottr*  to  #>  a of  ^y^p)1. 

eight  milf.s.  Therm  wo*  ft  light  of  lhpjlU^nCO 
in  the  t»o>^  fa^e  rimt  enabled  roe  fo  compfnrtchd 
him  nimor-t  hr  matin'iit,  *ii<l  tW  qubikne#?;  with 
which  be  caught  ,*z  toy  h/df-%m*d  pmrds,  «nd 
gathered  ray  meaning  when  '!  told  him  of  ibis 
Wir»tider$;uf  Caiiiorui^,  wm  really  ^rprH V&. 
Tbi*  boy  wr*$  a natural  gerouv.  Ifo  will  leave 
: vtt  other  at id  tnak^ 
of  the  United  3t*tes,  A lready 

fo  dteh  m\  Ojwjn  the  world  and 
^ anil  wonders. 

with  n small 

ivre.ttfn  wbo  mnxt  hatchr-on  routeted  upon  ono 
of  lloganh V pld-ure*,  He  wn*  a 
nVcr.  |.li/»  moiititv  nose, 


fixed  laugh  all 

! chin  were  all  turned  tip  in  n broad  grin, 
j the  eJbn\vKa  pf  bis  coat  and  the  knaw  of  bis  trew- 
j sprs  were-  *wtde  open  with , fil-conceohd  laughter* 
He  laughed  tvben  he  saw  me*  and  laughed  mtitv 
;)hkn  »yer  when  Ji£  'jmnrel  me 
again  an?  dull  and  stolid,  as*  naturally  happens  Them  was  ^roetlnng  uncommonly  amusing  t» 
wherever  there  is  a variety  of  bo y*  bom  of  <UfV;  this  little  slmvor  in,  the  cut  of  a man'#  jib  who 
(Went  parents,  lor  the  most  part,  they  art?  ex-  could  not  speak  good  Norwegian.-  All  the  way 
ceediogly  bright  situl  lively  little  fellows.  Mount-  tip  the  hill  fie  whistfed,  *eng  li  vely  Miatehfca  of 
ed  on  their  seat  of  honor  at  the  back  of  the  car-  song,  joked  with  the  horse,  and  when  the  bom- 
info,  they  greatly  enliven  the  way  by  whistling  pfCRercd  laughed  a yohng  horse-laugh  to  fcC-ep 
snd  singing,  and  asking  questions  in  their  native  him  cumjamy.  It  dW  xhc  good  to  £ee  the 
tongue,  which.  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  rascal  So  cheery.  T g#ye  him  an  estm  *KD- 
answer  when  one  Is  not  familiar  with  the  lan*  ling  at  Braymiliangen  for  his  indy  -spirit,  at 
guage,  which  he  grinned  Wit  ordt  wider  *h»n  €Ver , put 

I hud  at  Moshmts  a communicative  little  boyr  the  small  change  in  his  pocket,  and  with  \u< 
who  talked  &>  nie  incesfsapily  all  the  way  to  red  hight^cap  in  one  hand  mude  a dodge  of  hi^ 
Jltditura  witliont  ever  discovering,  so  far  as  I head  at  uu\  as  if  snappitig  at  a fir4  and  thi^y 
oonld  j>erce}veM  i}«U  ilul  net  understand  a sin- } held  out  hk  ^pare  hand  by  giro  me  a shake, 
glc  word  ha  saldv  Another,  after  repeat}*!  rf- . Of  mir>e  I shodfe  liatuk  wirh  him 

^ hi  of  mcKnly  Shaking  hands  mth  small  lMiys,  howewirf  k 
silence^  and  Cwm  rltfii  iiU<>  a prhfoand  aLitmtar,  nothing  anwrmnon  in  Ivarwuy.  E? cry  boy  on 
which  was  nnjy  toward  Uie  «jid  of  oar  the  ftiutihr  route  shook  hands,  with  me.  When- 

jourhfey  by  an  ac^idenb.  The  CArjdlc  struck  ever  I fettled  the  fore  t%  akyd*kaarl  iurorlablr 
against  a xi^f  utal  tilt^  him  out  im  Hie  root!,  pvtlbnl  off  his  exp^  or  if  he  bod  nrwef  f&Yv  npciU  ar 
H«  was  a good  dbal  surprised,  but  eanl  no-  the  most  preeminent  hunch  of  hair,  ahd  luddinp- 
filing.  forth  a tiipjK'r,  more  or  Iw  like  a lump  of  rar 

Another  little  fellow,  not  more  than  six  or  beuf,  required  by  all  vhe  liws  of  politeness, 
soren .years  of  fl.ge~-a  pretty  fair-haired  chihl^ — to  give  it  & shake.  The  simplicity  with  whid» 
wa*:  «ont  with  me  over  a very  wild  and  broken  they  did  this,  and  the  awkward  kindliness  of 
journey.  lie  was  newly  dynssnd  in  tlicir  mannafy  .wj^^v'hde'  .a  pleasant 

a miiitf  gray  tries*  with  bras?  buttons,  and  was  i trip,  always  formed  uis  agnwjriblc  episode  in  the 
•tvldenriy  a 6luningbglit.at;home,  Oti  the  rend  j day's  l rare).  li  fcvva  shaken  ^ greater  variety 
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TpptkilUjcm  about  a ji  % ! 

quarter  of  a pound  of  *•  A 

the  an  tire  soil  Be-  iijj'i 

Weed  the  contortions  1 wljjl 

of  body  and  limb  ac- 

qrtifed  by  a brief  resi-  ■ "/  •'  j":l 

denco  in  Pari?*,  the  batr  : ; 

ieriug  out  of  several  '* 

hat?  ogam*#  ray  knee 

>n  the  pjf^ce^’ .of  ItQWr  r| 

iBgf  tUmaghonr,  the  db  f 

ties  of  Gennunr,  dad  '^wM^  > 

the  Risking  of  various  dBBP"  f 

hoy*"  fuiovh  on.  my  trip  , ' Jj  .jf 

throtigbNorvi'ay,  Icon- 

sider  that  my  poi  ircbess 

xiowqiialftetuttfrjratiy  1 

socletyv  ,a^8p3o8  " 

ft  must  not  he  mi-  y/ir 

derstpod,  however,  that 
I wua  always  favored 
with  the  society  of  little 

twyh.  At  one  of  the  \^r  ,-.$g 

stations,  which,  for  oh-  % 

riouA  reasons  it  would  * pHF . 

be  itulisereet  to  name,  Ar . , :^-.\  j , .ip 

there  tyo*  no  boy  vudble  ; ' '■  - : 

except  the  lugamttfiin  ^ 

who  had  accompanied 

me.  He,  of  course,  was 

obliged  to  return  with 

the  horse  and  cariole. 

Throe  white-headed  old  men  were  sitting  on  a log 
near  the  stable  basking  in  the  sun,  and  gossiping 
pleasantly  about  by-gone  times  or  the  affairs  of 
sure — I could  not  understand  which.  Each  of 
these  venerable  worthies  wore  a red  night-cap, 
which  in  this  country  answers  likewise  for  a 
day-cap,  and  smoked  a massive  wooden  pipe. 
It  was  a very  pleasant  picture  of  rural  content. 
As  I approached  they  nodded  a smiling  “ God 
Aflen  /”  and  rose  to  unharness  the  horse.  An 
elderly  lady,  of  very  neat  appearance  and  pleas- 
ing expression,  came  to  the  door  and  bade  me  a 
kindly  welcome.  Then  the  three  old  men  all 
begun  to  talk  to  me  together,  and  when  they 
said  what  they  had  to  say  about  the  fine  weather, 
and  the  road,  and  the  quality  of  the  horse,  and 
whatever  else  came  into  their  antiquated  heads, 
they  led  the  horse  off  to  the  stable  and  proceed- 
ed to  get  me  a fresh  one.  While  they  were  do- 
ing that  the  elderly  lady  went  back  into  the 
house  and  called  aloud  for  some  person  within. 
Presently  a fine  buxom  young  girl,  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  made  her  appearance  at  the 
door.  I flattered  myself  she  wore  rather  a 
pleased  expression  when  she  saw  me ; but  that 
might  have  been  the  customary  cast  of  her  feat- 


dOOD-BY- 


ores,  or  vanity  on  my  part.  At  all  events  there 
was  a glowing  bloom  in  her  cheeks,  and  a pene- 
trating brilliancy  in  her  large  blue  eyes,  won- 
derfully fascinating  to  one  wlio  hud  not  recently 
looked  upon  any  thing  very  attractive  in  the 
line  of  female  loveliness.  She  was  certainly  a 
model  of  rustic  beauty — I had  rarely  seen  her 
equal  in  any  country.  Nothing  could  be  more 
lithe  and  graceful  than  her  form,  which  was  ad- 
vantageously set  off  by  a tight  bodice  and  a very 
scanty  petticoat.  A pair  of  red  woolen  stock- 
ings conspicuously  displayed  the  fine  contour  of 
her — ankles  I suppose  is  the  conventional  ex- 
pression, though  I mean  a groat  deal  more  thau 
that.  As  she  sprang  down  the  steps  with  a 
light  and  elastic  bound  and  took  hold  of  the 
horse,  which  by  this  time  the  three  old  men 
were  fumbling  at  to  harness  in  the  cariole,  I 
unconsciously  thought  of  Diana  Vernon.  She 
hud  all  the  daring  grace  and  delicacy  of  the 
Scotch  heroine — only  in  a rustic  way.  Seizing 
the  horse  by  the  bridle,  she  backed  him  up  in  a 
jiffy  between  the  shafts  of  the  cariole,  and  push- 
ing the  old  gray-heads  aside  with  a merry  laugh, 
proceeded  to  arrange  the  harness.  Having  paid 
the  bov  who  had  come  over  from  the  last  $ta- 
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turn,  and  put  my  name  and  destination  in  the  f on  the  eariole  behijul,  hanging  on  to  the  backed 
day-book,  according  to  law,  I refreshed  myself  the  scat  with  both  hands.  Perfectly  aghast  with 
by  a glass  of  ale,  and  then  came  out  to  see  if  all  astonishment,  I pulled  the  reins  and  stopped, 
was  ready.  The  girl  nodded  to  me  smilingly  to  4 * What!”  I exclaimed,  in  the  heat  Norsk  I eouhl 
get  in  and  be  off.  muster — “ is  the  Jtmfnt  going  with  me  ?”  “Ja  /” 

I looked  around  for  the  boy  who  was  to  ac-  answered  the  laughing  damsel,  in  a merry,  ring- 
company  me.  Nobody  in  the  shape-  of  a boy  was  ing  voice — 


iiJa  ! Ja  ! Jen  vil  vise  tie  Vekn! — 
I will  show  you  the  way  I1' 

Here  was  a predicament!  A handsome  young 
girl  going  to  take  charge  of  me  through  a per- 
fectly wild  and  unknown  country!.  I turned  to 
the  old  lady  at  the  door  with  something  of  a re- 
monstrating expression,  no  doubt,  for  I felt  con- 
fused and  alarmed.  ITow  the  deuce  was  I,  a 
solitary  and  inexperienced  traveler  from  Cali- 
fornia, to  defend  myself  against  such  eyes,  such 
blooming  check**,  such  honeyed  lips  and  pearly 
teeth  as  these — to  say  nothing  of  a form  ail 
grace  and  agility,  a voice  that  was  the  very  es- 
sence of  melody,  and  the  fascinating  smiles  ami 
blandishments  of  this  wild  young  creature  ! It 
was  enough  to  puzzle  and  confound  any  man  of 
ordinary  susceptibility,  much  less  one  who  had 
a natural  terror  of  the  female  sex.  But  I sup- 
pose it  was  all  right.  The  old  lady  uodded  up- 
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provingly ; and  the  three  old  men  smoked  their 
pipes,  and,  touching  their  red  night-caps,  bid  me 
— Farrel!  meget  god  reise  ! — a pleasant  trip ! So 
without  more  ado  I cracked  the  whip,  and  off  we 
started.  It  was  not  my  fault — that  was  certain. 
My  conscience  was  clear  of  any  bad  intentions. 

We  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  station,  and 
then  came  a steep  hill.  While  the  pony  was 
pulling  and  tugging  with  all  his  might,  the  girl 
bounced  off,  landing  like  a wood-nymph  about 
rix  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  cariole ; when,  with 
strides  that  perfectly  astonished  me,  she  began 
to  march  up  the  hill,  singing  a lively  Norwegian 
ditty  as  she  sprang  over  the  ruts  and  ridges  of 
the  road.  I halted  in  amazement.  This  would 
never  do.  Respect  for  the  gentler  sex  would 
not  permit  me  to  ride  up  the  hill  while  so  lovely 
a creature  was  taking  it  on  foot.  Governed  by 
those  high  principles  of  gallantry,  augmented 
and  cultivated  by  long  residence  in  California, 
I jumped  out  of  the  cariole,  and  with  persuasive 
eloquence  begged  the  fair  damsel  to  get  in  and 
drive  up  the  hill  on  my  account ; that  I greatly 
preferred  walking ; the  exercise  was  congenial — 
I liked  it.  At  this  she  looked  astonished,  if  not 
suspicious.  I fancied  she  was  not  used  to  that 
species  of  homage.  At  all  events  she  stoutly 
declined  getting  in ; and  since  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  ride  under  the  circumstances,  I walked 
by  her  side  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  A coolness 
was  evidently  growing  up  between  us,  for  she 
never  spoke  a word  all  the  way ; and  I was  too 
busy  trying  to  keep  the  horse  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  and  save  my  breath  to  make  any  fur- 
ther attempts  at  conversation. 

Having  at  length  reached  the  summit,  the 
girl  directed  me  to  take  my  place,  which  I did 
at  once  with  great  alacrity.  With  another  act- 
ive bound  she  was  up  behind,  holding  on  as  be- 
fore with  both  hands  to  the  back  of  the  seat. 
Then  she  whistled  to  the  horse  in  a style  he 
seemed  to  understand  perfectly  well ; for  away 
he  dashed  down  the  hill  at  a rate  of  speed  that 
I was  certain  would  very  soon  result  in  utter  de- 
struction to  the  whole  party.  It  was  awful  to 
think  of  being  pitched  out  and  rolling  down  the 
precipice,  in  the  arms  perhaps  of  this  dashing 
young  damsel,  who  being  accustomed  to  the  road 
would  doubtless  exert  herself  to  save  me. 

“Nu!  Reise!  Reise! — travel!”  cried  this  ex- 
traordinary girl ; and  away  we  went — over  rocks, 
into  ruts,  against  roots  and  bushes ; bouncing, 
springing,  splashing,  and  dashing  through  mud- 
holes  ; down  hill  and  still  down  ; whirling  past 
terrific  pits,  jagged  pinnacles  of  rock,  and  yawn- 
ing gulfs  of  darkness  ; through  gloomy  patches 
of  pine,  out  again  into  open  spaces,  and  along 
the  brinks  of  fearful  precipices;  over  rickety 
wooden  bridges,  and  through  foaming  torrents 
that  dashed  out  over  the  road — the  wild  girl 
clinging  fast  behind,  the  little  pony  flying  along 
madly  in  front,  the  cariole  creaking  and  rat- 
tling as  if  going  to  pieces — myself  hanging  on 
to  the  reins  in  a perfect  agony  of  doubt  whether 
each  moment  would  not  be  our  last.  I declare, 
on  the  faith  of  a traveler,  it  beat  all  the  dangers 


I had  hitherto  encountered  summed  up  together. 
Trees  whirled  by,  waterfalls  flashed  upon  my 
astonished  eyes,  streaks  of  sunshine  fretted  the 
gloom  with  a net-work  of  light  that  dazzled  and 
confounded  me.  I could  see  nothing  clearly. 
There  was  a horrible  jumble  in  my  mind  of  black 
rocks  and  blue  eyes,  pine  forests  and  flaming  red 
stockings,  flying  clouds  and  flying  petticoats, 
the  roar  of  torrents  and  the  ringing  voice  of  the 
maiden  as  she  cried,  “ Flue!  Gaae!  Reise! — 
Fly!  Go  it!  Travel!”  Only  one  thought  was 
uppermost — the  fear  of  being  dashed  to  pieces. 
Great  Heavens,  what  a fate ! If  I could  only 
stop  this  infernal  little  pony,  we  might  yet  be 
saved ! But  I dared  not  attempt  it.  The  slight- 
est pull  at  the  reins  would  throw  him  upon  his 
haunches,  and  cariole  and  all  would  go  spinning 
over  him  into  some  horrible  abyss.  All  this 
time  the  wild  damsel  behind  was  getting  more 
and  more  excited.  Now  she  whistled,  now  she 
shouted,  41  Skynde  pa! — Faster!  faster!”  till, 
fairly  carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  she  begged 
me  to  give  hei^the  whip,  which  I did,  with  a 
faint  attempt  at  prayer.  Again  she  whistled,  and 
shouted  “Skynde  pa!  — Faster!  faster!”  and 
then  she  cracked  the  most  startling  and  incom- 
prehensible Norwegian  melodies  with  the  whip, 
absolutely  stunning  my  ears,  while  she  shouted 
4 4 Gaae  ! Flue  ! Reise  ! — Go  it ! Fly ! Travel ! ” 
Faster  and  still  faster  we  flew  down  the  fright- 
ful hill.  The  pony  caught  the  infection  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  now  broke  into  a frantic  run. 
“Faster!  faster!”  shrieked  the  wild  girl  in  a 
paroxysm  of  delight. 

By  this  time  I was  positively  beside  myself 
with  terror.  No  longer  able  to  distinguish  the 
flying  trees,  waterfalls,  and  precipices,  I closed 
my  eyes,  and  gasjied  for  breath.  Soon  the  fear- 
ful bouncing  of  the  cariole  aroused  me  to  some- 
thing like  consciousness.  We  had  struck  a rock, 
and  were  now  spinning  along  the  edge  of  a 
mighty  abyss  on  one  wheel,  the  other  perform- 
ing a sort  of  balance*  in  the  air.  I looked  ahead, 
but  there  was  neither  shape  nor  meaning  in  the 
country.  It  was  all  a wild  chaos  of  destructive 
elements — trees,  precipices,  red  stockings,  and 
whirling  petticoats — toward  which  we  were  mad- 
ly flying. 

But  there  is  an  end  to  all  troubles  upon  earth. 
With  thanks  to  a kind  Providence,  I at  length 
caught  sight  of  a long  stretch  of  level  road.  Al- 
though there  were  several  short  turns  to  be  made 
before  reaching  it,  there  was  still  hope  that  it 
might  be  gained  without  any  more  serious  dis- 
aster than  the  breaking  of  a leg  or  an  arm. 
Upon  such  a casualty  as  that  I should  have 
compromised  at  once.  If  this  extraordinary 
creature  behind  would  only  stop  w histling  and 
cracking  the  whip,  and  driving  the  little  pony 
crazy  by  her  inspiring  cries,  I might  yet  succeed 
in  steering  safely  into  the  level  road ; but  the 
nearer  we  approached  the  bottom  of  the  hill  the 
wilder  she  became  — now  actually  dancing  on 
the  little  board  with  delight,  now  leaning  over  to 
get  a cut  at  the  pony’s  tail  with  the  whip,  while 
she  whistled  more  fiercely  than  ever,  and  cried 
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Can  any  body  tell  mo  what  it  is  that  produces 
such  a singular  sensation  when  one  looks  over 
his  shoulder  and  discovers  the  face  of  a pretty 
and  innocent  young  girl  within  a few  inches  of 
his  own,  her  beautiful  eyes  sparkling  like  a pair 
of  stars,  and  shooting  magic  scintillations  through 
and  through  him,  body  and  soul,  while  her  breath 
tails  like  a zephyr  upon  his  cheek  ? Tell  me, 
ye  who  deal  in  metaphysics,  what  is  it  ? There 
is  certainly  a kind  of  charm  in  it,  against  which 
no  mortal  man  is  proof.  Though  naturally  pre- 
judiced against  the  female  sex,  and  firmly  con- 
vinced that  we  could  get  along  in  tiie  world 
much  better  without  them,  I was  not  altogether 
insensible  to  beauty  in  an  artistical  point  of 
view' ; otherwise  I should  never  have  been  able 
to  grace  the  pages  of  Hakpek  with  the  above 
likeness  of  this  Norwegian  sylph.  After  all,  n 
must  be  admitted  that  they  have  a way  about 
them  which  makes  us  feel  overpowered  and  irre- 
sponsible in  their  presence.  Doubtless  this  fan’ 
damsel  w as  unconscious  of  the  damage  she  was 
indicting  upon  a wayworn  and  defenseless  trav- 
eler. Her  very  innocence  was  itself  her  chiefest 
charm.  Either  she  was  the  most  innocent  or 


out,  from  time  to  time,  “ Flue  J Gaae!  Re  he!* 
Already  the  poor  little  animal  was  reeking  with 
sweat,  and  it  was  a miracle  he  did  not  drop  dead 
on  the  road. 

How  ever,  by  great  good  fortune,  aided  by  my 
skill  in  driving,  we  made  the  turns,  and  in  a 
tew  minutes  more  were  safely  jogging  along  the 
level  road.  Almost  breathless,  and  quite  bewil- 
dered, I instinctively  turned  round  to  sec  what 
nmnner  uf  wild  being  this  girl  behind  was.  If 
you  believe  me,  she  was  leaning  over  my  shoul- 
der, shaking  her  sides  laughing  at  me — her  spark- 
ling blue  eyes  now  alt  ablaze  with  excitement; 
her  cheeks  glowing  like  peonies ; her  lips  wide 
apart,  displaying  the  most  exquisite  set  of  teeth 
I ever  beheld ; while  her  long  golden  tresses, 
bursting  from  the  red  handkerchief  which  served 
as  a 9ort  of  crowning  glory  to  her  head,  floated 
in  wary  ringlets  oyer  her  shoulders.  Hcrmosal 
it  was  enough  to  thaw  an  anchorite ! She  was 
certainly  very  pretty — there  was  no  doubt  of 
that  ; full  of  life,  overflowing  with  health  and 
vitality,  and  delighted  at  the  confusion  und  as- 
tonishment of  the  strange  gentleman  she  had 
taken  in  charge. 
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the  most  designing  of  her  sex.  She  thought  no- 
thing of  holding  on  to  my  shoulder,  and  talked 
as  glibly  and  pleasantly,  with  her  beaming  face 
close  to  my  ear,  as  if  I had  been  her  brother  or 
her  cousin,  or  possibly  her  uncle,  though  I did 
not  exactly  like  to  regard  it  in  that  point  of 
view.  What  she  was  saying  I could  not  con- 
jecture, save  by  her  roguish  expression  and  her 
merry  peals  of  laughter. 

4 4 J eg  k an  ikke  tale  Norsk!  — I can’t  speak 
Norwegian” — was  all  I could  say ; at  which  she 
laughed  more  joyously  than  ever,  and  rattled 
off  a number  of  excellent  jokes,  no  doubt  at  my 
helpless  condition.  Indeed,  I strongly  suspect- 
ed, from  a familiar  word  here  and  there,  that 
she  was  making  love  to  me  out  of  mere  sport — | 
though  she  was  guarded  enough  not  to  make 
any  intelligible  demonstration  to  that  effect. 
At  last  I got  out  my  vocabulary,  and  as  we 
jogged  quietly  along  the  road,  by  catching  a 
word  now  and  then,  and  making  her  repeat 
what  she  said  very  slowly,  got  so  far  as  to  con-  I 
struct  something  of  a conversation. 

44  What  is  your  name,  sken  Jumfru  t”  I asked,  j 

44  Maria,”  was  the  answer. 

14  A pretty  name ; and  Maria  is  a very  pretty 
girl.” 

She  tossed  her  head  a little  scornfully,  as 
much  as  to  say  Maria  was  not  to  be  fooled  by 
flattery. 

“What  is  your  name?”  said  Maria,  after  a 
pause. 

“Mine?  Oh,  I have  forgotten  mine.” 

44  Are  you  an  Englishman  ?” 

“No.” 

44  A Frenchman  ?” 

“No.” 

44  A Dutchman  ?” 

44  No — I am  an  American.” 

“I  like  Americans  — I don’t  like  English- 
men,” said  the  girl. 

“ Have  you  a lover  ?”  , 

“Yes.” 

“ Are  you  going  to  be  married  to  him  ?” 

44  Yes,  in  about  six  months.” 

44 1 wish  you  joy.” 

“Thank  you !” 

At  this  moment  a carriage  drawn  by  two 
horses  hove  in  sight.  It  was  an  English  trav- 
eling party — an  old  gentleman  and  two  ladies, 
evidently  his  wife  and  daughter.  As  they  drew 
near  they  seemed  to  be  a little  perplexed  at  the 
singular  equipage  before  them — a small  home, 
nearly  dead  and  lathered  all  over  with  foam,  a 
cariole  bespattered  with  mud;  a dashing  fine 
girl  behind,  with  flaunting  hair,  a short  petticoat, 
and  a flaming  pair  of  red  stockings ; myself  in 
the  body  of  the  cariole,  covered  from  head  to 
foot  with  mire,  my  beard  flying  out  in  every  di- 
rection, and  my  hair  still  standing  on  end  from 
the  effects  of  recent  fright — a very  singular  spec- 
tacle to  meet  in  the  middle  of  a public  highway, 
even  in  Norway.  The  road  was  very  narrow  at 
the  point  of  meeting.  It  became  necessary  for 
one  of  the  vehicles  to  pull  up  the  side  of  the 
hill  a little  in  order  to  allow  room  for  the  other 
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to  pass.  Being  the  lighter  party  as  well  as  un- 
der obligations  of  gallantry,  I at  once  gave  way. 

While  endeavoring  to  make  a passage  the  old 
gentleman  gruffly  observed  to  the  public  gen- 
erally, 

44  What  an  excessively  bad  road !” 

44  Very!”  said  I. 

“Beastly!”  growled  the  Englishman. 

44  Abominable!”  said  I. 

44  Oh,  you  are  an  Englishman  ?”  said  the  el- 
derly lady. 

“No,  Madam — an  American,”  I answered, 
with  great  suavity. 

“Oh,  an  American!”  said  the  young  lady, 
taking  out  her  note-book ; “dear  me,  how  very 
interesting!” 

“From  California,”  I added,  with  a smile  of 
pride. 

44  How  very  interesting!”  exclaimed  the  young 
lady. 

44  A great  country,”  said  I. 

44  Gray,”  observed  the  elderly  lady,  in  an  un- 
der tone,  looking  very  hard  at  the  girl,  who  was 
still  standing  on  the  little  board  at  the  back  of 
the  cariole,  and  who  coolly  and  saucily  surveyed 
the  traveling  party — 44  Gray,  is  that  a Norwegian 
girl?” 

“Yes,  Madam ; she  is  my  postillion,  only  she 
rides  behind,  according  to  the  Norwegian  cus- 
tom.” 

4 ‘ Dear  me ! ” cried  the  young  lady ; 4 4 how  very 
interesting !” 

44  And  dangerous,  too,”  I observed. 

The  elderly  lady  looked  puzzled.  She  was 
thinking  of  dangers  to  which  I had  no  reference. 

44 Dangerous?”  exclaimed  the  young  lady. 

“Yes;  she  came  near  breaking  my  neck 
down  that  hill ;”  and  here  I gave  the  party  a 
brief  synopsis  of  the  adventure. 

“Devilish  odd !”  growled  the  old  Englishman, 
impatiently.  44  Good-day,  Sir.  Come,  get  up !” 

The  elderly  lady  said  nothing,  but  looked  sus- 
picious. 

“Dear  me!”  exclaimed  the  young  lady  as 
they  drove  off;  44  how  very — ” This  was  the  last 
I heard,  but  I suppose  she  considered  it  interest- 
ing. The  whole  affair,  no  doubt,  stands  fully 
recorded  in  her  note-book. 

The  way  being  now  clear,  we  proceeded  on 
our  journey.  In  a little  while  the  station-house 
was  in  sight,  and  after  a few  minutes’  drive  1 
was  obliged  to  part  from  my  interesting  compan- 
ion. At  first  I hesitated  about  proffering  the 
usual  fee  of  four  shillings ; but  upon  reflection 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I had  no  right  to  consider 
her  any  thing  more  than  a post-boy.  It  was 
worth  something  extra  to  travel  with  one  so 
lively  and  entertaining,  so  I handed  her  double 
the  usual  allowance ; at  which  she  made  a very 
polite  courtesy,  and  greatly  relieved  my  embar- 
rassment by  giving  me  a hearty  shake  of  the 
; hand  and  wishing  me  a pleasant  journey.  This 
was  the  last  I saw  of  my  Norwegian  Diana.  She 
is  a young  damsel  of  great  beauty  and  vivacity, 
not  to  say  a little  wild.  I trust  she  is  now  hap- 
pily married  to  the  object  of  her  affections. 
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ies  into  which  he*was  apt  to  fall,  determined,  al- 
most aggressive.  He  was  just  and  benevolent, 
but  not  very  considerate  of  others’  feelings.  He 
looked  as  if  he  might  have  counseled  Cromwell 
and  fought  beside  him. 

Tomes  had  been  making  an  argumentative 
onslaught  upon  his  host,  who  was  recovering 
himself  with  “ Very  true,  Tomes,  but — ” when 
the  other  broke  out — 

44  4 But,  but  ;*  there’s  no  4 but’  about  it.  There 
is  no  more  connection  between  moral  excellence 
and  material  beauty  than  there  is  between  the 
appetizing  inside  and  the  forbidding  outside  of 
an  oyster.  They  haVe  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other;  no  relations  of  any  kind  whatever.  A 
cock-pheasant  is  a handsome  bird,  and  is  good 
to  eat;  a canvas-back  duck  is  not  handsome, 
but  is  better ; a terrapin  is  hideous,  but  is  best 
of  all.  It  is  just  so  with  men.  Their  merft 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  their  appear- 
ance ; and  the  least  attractive  are  often  the  most 
worthy.” 

Grey.  44  Who  disputes  such  truth  as  that? 
Not  I,  certainly.  Pray  let  your  man  of  straw 
rest  without  more  demolishing.” 

Tomes.  “You  may  not  dispute  it  byword, 
but  you  do  by  deed.  There  is  not  an  act  that 
you  perform,  or  an  article  with  which  you  pro- 
vide yourself,  which  is  not  a silent  assertion  of 
the  cardinal  point  of  your  faith,  that  the  good 
and  the  beautiful  are  coexistent  if  not  the  same. 
Why — Let  me  see  your  watch. — There,  that's  a 
thing  for  a man  of  sense  like  you  to  carry,  when 
the  only  reasonable  object  you  can  have  in  car- 
rying it  is  the  service  it  can  render  you ; for  you 
carry  it  concealed,  and  neither  you  nor  any  one 
else  sees  it  but  for  the  moment  when  you  con- 
sult it.  A thin,  wafer-like  giracrack,  that  it 
must  cost  you  a good  part  of  your  income  to 
keep  in  any  sort  of  order.  Why  not  carry  some- 
thing like  this  ? — There,  that  belonged  to  my 
father  before  me ; and  it  was  the  best  one  that 
money  could  buy  in  England.  It  looks  like 
what  it  is:  substantial,  solid, Serviceable.” 

Grey.  “ Illustration  unhappily  chosen,  O 
sagest  Mentor ! For  my  J urgensen,  with  a little 
care,  will  run  within  half  a second  a day  of  the 
true  time,  the  whole  year  round;  while  your 
Tobias — I can  see  it’s  a Tobias  at  this  distance 
—can’t  be  kept  within  much  less  than  a quarter 
of  a minute  by  all  the  attention  you  and  the 
watch-maker  can  give  it.  And  besides,  O Daniel ! 
you  have  digged  a pit  and  fallen  into  it.  For 
even  you  are  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  your 
watch,  and  praise  it.” 

Tomes.  44 When?  How?  I do  no  such 
thing.” 

Grey.  44  Did  yon  not  just  now  say  that  your 
watch  looked  like  what  it  is — substantial,  solid, 
serviceable  ? In  other  words,  you  attributed  to 
it  the  beauty  of  fitness.  That  beauty  gratified 
you.  You  were  in  error  as  to  the  excellence  of 
which  you  regarded  it  as  the  exponent ; but  that 
mistake  does  not  affect  the  genuineness  of  the 
gratification  which  was  founded  upon  it,  or,  I 
think,  its  reasonableness.  It  showed  me  that 


even  you  (pardon  me!)  are  capable  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  making  life  beautiful ; and  that 
you  being  so  capable,  all  men  also  are,  to  a great- 
er or  less  degree,  with  very  few  exceptions.  Again 
pardon  me  But  I know  that  you  will  take  no 
offense.” 

Tomes.  44  You  are  right  in  that.  I can  not 
believe  that  you  could  have  the  intention  to  of- 
fend me ; and  therefore  I should  not  be  offended 
at  any  thing  that  you  would  say,  unless  you  plain- 
ly showed  that  intention.  And,  besides,  to  be 
offended  I must  first  know  with  what  you  mean 
to  charge  me.  What  is  this  art  of  making  life 
beautiful  at  my  capacity  for  learning  which  you 
sneer? — well,  since  you  look  so  dcprecatingly, 
at  which  you  jeer?  There’s  no  offense,  you 
know.” 

Grey.  “Let  me  read  again  the  passage 
whence  our  brief  discussion  started.  You  ac- 
knowledge that  Arthur  Helps  is  one  of  the  sound- 
est and  healthiest  thinkers  of  the  day,  though 
you  say  he  is  not  remarkably  original ; and  this 
is  what  he  says  in  his  paper  on  the  4 Art  of  Liv- 
ing:’ 4 1 think  it  may  also  be  observed  that, 
independently  of  these  errors  committed  with  re- 
gard to  scientific  matters,  such  as  change  of  air, 
maintenance  of  warmth,  and  the  supply  of  light, 
there  is  also  a singular  inaptitude  of  means  to 
ends,  which  prevails  generally  throughout  the 
human  aids  and  appliances  for  living — I mean 
dress,  houses,  equipages,  and  household  furni- 
ture. The  causes  of  this  unsuitableness  of 
means  to  ends  lie  very  deep  in  human  nature, 
and  in  the  present  form  of  human  society.  I 
attribute  them  chiefly  to  the  imitative  nature  of 
the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  and  to  the  division 
of  labor ; which  latter  practice  being  carried  to  a 
great  extent  in  eve ry  civilized  state,  renders  a 
man  expert  in  his  own  business,  but  timid  even 
in  judging  of  what  ho  has  not  to  make  but  only 
to  use.  The  result  is,  I believe,  that  more  than 
one-half  of  what  we  do  to  procure  good  is  need- 
less or  mischievous : in  fact,  that  more  than  half 
of  the  labor  of  the  world  is  wasted  : in  savage 
life,  by  not  knowing  what  is  necessary ; in  civil- 
ized life,  by  the  pursuit  of  what  is  needless.’ 
Helps  follows  his  subject  out  only  in  its  moral 
aspects,  and  considers  the  want  of  truth,  the 
vanity,  shyness,  imitation,  foolish  concern  about 
trifles,  want  of  faithfulness  to  society,  and  Puri- 
tanical notions,  which  he  rightly  regards  as  hin- 
drances to  social  culture  and  improvement.  Now, 
what  I call  making  life  beautiful,  is  the  bringing 
of  intellectual  refinement  and  cultivated  taste  to 
bear  not  only  upon  mere  works  of  literature  and 
art,  but  upon  these  very  material  everyday  mat- 
ters of  dress,  houses,  equipages,  and  household 
furniture ; so  that  the  world  which  we  make  for 
ourselves  may  be,  if  possible,  as  beautiful  as  the 
natural  world  in  which  God  has  placed  us.” 

Tomes.  44  Perhaps  there  is  no  positive  harm 
in  that.  And  yet  there  may  be,  by  its  causing 
neglect  of  that  which  is  of  more  importance. 
For  of  what  real  use  is  that  intellectual  refine- 
ment upon  which  you  set  so  high  a value  ? How 
much  better  is  discipline  than  culture ! Of  how 
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much  greater  worth  to  himself  and  to  the  world 
than  your  gentleman  of  cultivated  tastes  is  the 
man  who,  by  physical  and  mental  training,  the 
use  of  his  muscles,  the  exercise  of  his  faculties, 
the  restraint  of  his  appetites,  has  acquired  vig- 
or, endurance,  self-reliance,  self-control ! Let  a 
man  be  pure,  honorable,  and  industrious,  and 
what  remains  for  him  to  do,  and  of  time  in 
which  to  do  it,  is  of  very  small  importance.” 

Grey.  “You  talk  as  if  you  were  the  son  of  a 
Stoic  father  by  a Puritan  mother,  and  had  in- 
herited the  moral  and  mental  traits  of  both  your 
parents.” 

Tomes.  “ Many  worse  things  have  been  said 
of  me,  and  few  better ; but  to  describe  me  is  not 
to  meet  my  arguments.” 

Grey.  “Well,  then,  Zeno  Barebones,  don’t 
you  see,  that,  after  man  has  provided  for  his  first 
necessities — food,  shelter,  and  clothing — he  must 
needs  set  about  making  the  life  comfortable  that 
he  has  made  possible;  that  he  will  seek  first 
comfort  and  then  pleasure ; and  that  the  pleas- 
ures which  he  will  seek,  next  after  those  which 
are  purely  sensual,  will  be  the  embellishment  of 
his  external  life — his  person,  bis  clothes,  his 
habitation,  his  tools,  and  weapons  ? And  do  you 
not  also  see  that  the  craving  which  he  thus  sup- 
plies is  just  as  natural,  that  is,  just  as  much  the 
inevitable  result  of  his  organization,  as  those  to 
which  necessity  gave  precedence  ? There  is  not 
a savage  in  any  country  who  does  not  begin  to 
strive  to  live  handsomely  just  as  soon  as  he  has 
contrived  to  live  at  all ; that  is,  if  he  is  any 
thing  more  than  a mere  animal;  and  his  ef- 
forts in  this  direction  are  a sure  gauge  of  the 
degree  of  his  intelligence  and  even  his  moral 
tone.” 

Tomes.  “ Your  savage  is  more  unfortunately 
chosen  by  you  than  my  watch  was  by  me.  What 
do  you  think  of  your  red  man,  who  makes  no 
provision  for  the  morrow,  but  supplies  his  animal 
needs  fbr  the  moment  as  he  can,  and  living  in 
squalor,  filth,  and  discomfort,  yet  daubs  himself 
with  grease  and  paint,  and  adorns  his  head  with 
feathers,  his  neck  with  bears’  claws,  and  his 
girdle  with  scalps  ? What  of  your  black  barba- 
rian, whose  life  is  a succession  of  unspeakable 
abominations,  and  who  embellishes  it  by  black- 
ening his  teeth,  tattooing  his  skin,  and  thrusting 
a fish-bone  or  a ring  through  the  gristle  of  his 
nose  ? Either  of  them  will  barter  his  last  morsel 
for  a glass  bead  or  a brass  button.  What  can  be 
more  manifest  than  that  all  this  business  of  the 
embellishment  of  life  is  a mere  manifestation  of 
personal  vanity — inborn  lust  of  the  eye  and  pride 
of  life,  shown  by  the  savage  according  to  his 
savageness,  and  by  the  civilized  man  according 
to  his  civilization  ?” 

Grey.  “ Certainly  the  love  of  the  beautiful  is 
common  to  all  men.  The  savage  does  manifest 
this  love  according  to  his  savageness.  When  a 
man  rises  in  the  scale  of  civilization  his  whole 
nature  rises.  You  can’t  go  up  a ladder  piece- 
meal. The  red  man’s  smoky  wigwam,  the  ne- 
gro’s filthy  mud  hut,  the  degradation  which  both 
inflict  upon  women,  are  no  surer  evidence  of 


barbarity  than  the  parti-colored  face  of  the  one 
or  the  perforated  nostril  of  the  other.” 

Tomes.  “No  surer  evidence  of  barbarity! 
Grey,  what  do  you  mean?  Would  you  place 
an  offense  against  good  taste  on  a level  with  op- 
pression of  the  weaker  half  of  mankind,  selfish 
and  cruel  addition  to  the  burdens  which  nature 
has  laid  upon  it  ?” 

Grey.  “ I certainly  said  no  surer  evidence ; 
and  I stand  to  it.  But  the  certainty  of  the  evi- 
dence has  nothing  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  act. 
This  you  know ; and  so  I sha’n’t  take  offense  at 
your  exclamations  or  interrogations,  or  even  refer 
you  to  Mrs.  Grey  as  to  my  comparative  estimate 
of  offenses  against  taste  and  against  the  sacred- 
ness of  her  sex. — But  to  return  to  our  topic.  Call 
this  desire  to  enjoy  beauty,  and  to  be  a part  of 
that  beauty  which  contributes  to  the  enjoyment 
df  others,  the  lust  of  the  eye  or  what  you  please, 
you  will  find  it  coextensive  with  the  race ; and 
that  its  reasonable  gratification  tends  to  har- 
monize and  to  mollify  mankind,  to  sweeten  life, 
and  even  to  invigorate  it  by  giving  it  the  healthy 
stimulus  of  variety;  that  it  helps  to  lift  men 
above  debasing  pleasures,  and  to  foster  the  finer 
social  feelings  by  promoting  the  higher  social 
enjoyments.” 

Tomes.  “Yes;  that  sounds  very  fine.  It 
harmonizes  mankind,  or  womankind,  by  making 
them  jealous  of  each  other’s  success  in  what  you 
call  society.  It  makes  women  sneer  at  their 
dear  friends’  bonnets,  and  turn  up  their  noses 
at  their  carpets  and  furniture ; or  what’s  worse, 
daub  them — I mean  the  friends,  not  the  furni- 
ture— with  slimy,  loathsome  flattery.  It  molli- 
fies them  by  making  them  envious  and  covetous. 
It  sweetens  life  by  creating  heart-burnings  about 
trifles.  It  gives  a stimulus  of  variety  by  mak- 
ing all  human  creatures,  especially  women  creat- 
ures, strive  to  dress  exactly  alike ; to  wit,  in  the 
fashion.  It  promotes  high  social  enjoyments  by 
making  people  give  ‘at  homes,’  at  which  they 
crowd  their  houses  with  a mob  of  acquaintances 
they  don’t  care  a button  for,  and  who  come  only 
to  show  their  dresses  and  get  their  supper,  and 
who  succeed  only  in  getting  their  dresses  torn 
off  their  backs,  and  in  spilling  their  suppers  in 
each  other’s  laps.” 

Grey.  “That’s  the  society  into  which  yon 
go,  Tomes.  I have  nothing  to  do  with  such 
vulgar  people.  But,  seriously : granted  the  truth 
of  your  caricatured  description,  what  has  the 
manifestation  of  vanity,  envy,  hatred,  and  vul- 
garity to  do  with  that  which  is  the  mere  occa- 
sion, as  any  thing  else,  even  religion,  might  be 
the  occasion  of  their  exhibition  ? There  is  not 
the  least  connection  in  the  world  between  a cul- 
tivated taste  and  the  petty  and  contemptible 
vices  which  you  have  just  catalogued  with  so 
much  gusto.  ” 

Tomes.  “ I’m  not  so  sure  of  that.  At  any 
rate,  they  are  very  often  found  in  company  to- 
gether.” 

Grey.  “True;  but  not  oftener  than  honesty 
and  meanness,  kindness  and  clownishness,  sin- 
cerity and  hardness  of  heart,  hospitality  and  de- 
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bauchery,  chastity  and  uncharitableness;  and 
with  no  more  connection  with  each  other  than 
these  virtues  and  these  vices  have.” 

Tomes  hesitated  a moment  for  a reply;  and 
whether  he  could  have  made  one  which  would 
have  satisfied  even  himself  will  never  be  known. 
For  while  his  host  was  speaking  steps  were  heard 
in  the  hall,  and  before  Tomes  had  thought  what  to 
say,  the  library  door  opened  slowly,  and  a clear, 
soft  voice  said,  “May  we  come  in?”  “Cer- 
tainly,” answered  Grey,  “here’s  your  ancient 
enemy,  Mr.  Tomes;  now  ray  antagonist  and 
prospective  vanquisher.”  And  Mrs.  Grey  en- 
tered, but  not  alone.  She  was  followed  by  a 
fair,  brown-haired  beauty,  Miss  Laura  Larches, 
whom  Grey  greeted  with  that  mingling  of  defer- 
ence, admiration,  and  courtesy  with  which  your 
man  of  society  tacitly  recognizes  the  claims  of 
an  acknowledged  belle.  Tomes  was  presented 
to  her,  and  bowed  like  a well-sweep.  The  ladies 
were  attended  by  Mr.  Carleton  Key,  an  exceed- 
ingly exquisite  person,  and  manifestly  of  “ very 
soft  society,”  whom  Tomes  set  down  at  sight  as 
an  egregious  ass.  All  took  chairs  but  Mrs. 
Grey,  who,  indulging  in  her  own  house  and 
among  friends,  a woman’s  liking  of  a low  seat, 
sank  down  with  a little  feminine  sigh  of  satisfac- 
tion upon  a hassock,  where  her  head  and  shoul- 
ders crowned  a vast  hemisphere  of  silk  and  crino- 
line. 

After  customary  salutation?  and  inquiries, 
Grey  turned  to  his  wife:  “ How  did  the  recep- 
tion go  off,  Nelly  ? A brilliant  affair,  I suppose, 
as  all  Mrs.  Moulton’s  affairs  are  ?” 

Mrs.  Grey.  “Of  course  it  was.  A woman 
as  clever  as  Mrs.  Moulton  is  don’t  grow  gray 
and  keep  beautiful  during  twenty-five  years’  de- 
votion to  society,  with  all  material  means  and 
appliances  of  success,  without  having  her  pick 
of  the  whole  town,  and  the  tact  to  put  her  ac- 
quaintances to  good  use.  She  asked  for  you.” 

Grey.  “That  of  course,  too;  and  was  quite 
desolate — that’s  the  phrase,  isn’t  it  ? — while  you 
were  in  hearing,  because  I wasn’t  there;  and 
when  your  back  was  turned  was  radiant  with 
delight  because  some  one  else — Miss  Larches  or 
Mr.  Key — was  there.” 

Mrs.  Grey.  “You’re  an  incorrigible  creat- 
ure, Stanford.  I’m  sure  she  likes  you,  and  me, 
too.  Must  a woman  be  heartless  because  she’s 
the  fashion  ? And  then  you’re  never  tired  of  ad- 
miring her  dress,  and  her  black  eyes  and  gray 
curls.” 

Miss  Larcites.  “I’m  sure  every  body  must 
love  dear  Mrs.  Moulton.  She  is  so  elegant,  has 
such  charming  manners,  and  is  always  so  kind 
to  every  body.” 

Tomes.  “ What,  Miss  Larches,  to  those  who 
don’t  deserve  kindness  ?” 

Miss  Larches.  “Why  yes,  Mr.  Tomes,  be- 
cause— because — ” 

Mr.  Key.  “Because,  Mr.  Tomes,  you  know, 
as  Hamlet  says,  ‘ Use  every  man  according  to 
his  desert,  and  who  should  escape  whipping  ?’  ” 

Mrs.  Grey’s  brown  eyes  flashed  merry  malice 
st  the  astonishment  with  which  Tomes  received 


this  retort  from  such  a quarter — uttered,  too, 
as  it  was,  with  a calm  evenness  of  tone  which 
was  almost  languid. 

Grey.  “As  to  Mrs.  Moulton  she’s  no  more 
heartless,  I suppose,  than  any  other  woman,  who 
is  as  heartless  as  she.  But  the  best  proof  of  her 
honesty  that  I know  of,  and  of  her  good  taste — 
next  to  her  professed  liking  for  me — is  that  she 
was  the  first  woman,  in  our  society  at  least,  to 
let  her  curls  grow  gray  in  full  sight  of  the  world ; 
though  it  is  so  becoming  that  I more  than  sus- 
pect that  I must  credit  her  taste  much  and  her 
honesty  nothing.  As  to  you,  Nelly,  you  are 
married,  and  so  are  no  longer  a magnet  to  at- 
tract young  men  to  her  rooms ; you  arc  poor,  and 
can’t  entertain  ; and  so  I don’t  believe  she  really 
cares  a hair-pin  whether  she  ever  sees  you  again, 
except  in  so  far  as  you  make  one  of  a passably 
well-dressed  and  tolerable  well-bred  crowd  of 
people  that  she  likes  to  have  around  her.” 

Mrs.  Grey.  “Such  is  the  gallantry  of  hus- 
bands I Laura,  take  warning.  Over  the  door 
of  the  house  that  a woman  enters  as  a married 
mistress  is  written,  though  she  don’t  see  it  when 
she  goes  in,  * Who  enters  here  leaves  all  hope — 
of  compliments — behind.”* 

Mr.  Key.  “ Quite  a woman’s  idea  of  the  In- 
ferno, I should  say.” 

Tomes.  “ Why  should  a woman  be  compli- 
mented? Why  should  any  one  be  compli- 
mented? Complimenting  is  fit  amusement  for 
little  girls,  who  take  pleasure  in  making  believe. 
When  any  one  compliments  me  it  makes  me 
angry.” 

Mrs.  Grey.  “ That’s  the  reason  you  are  al- 
ways so  good-humored,  Mr.  Tomes,  isn’t  it  ? — 
except  when  you’re  here.” 

Tomes  was  used  to  this  from  his  friend’s  wife, 
who,  he  knew,  respected  him,  and  for  whom  he 
had  a real  regard ; and  so  he  took  it  gruffly  but 
kindly.  But  Grey  returned  to  the  charge  and 
broke  out,  “Nelly,  I take  back  what  I said  just 
now.  I said  you  were  one  of  a crowd  of  passably 
well-dressed  people.  It  isn’t  so.  You  are  abom- 
inably ill  dressed ; and  so — I beg  Miss  Larch- 
es’s pardon — are  all  women  nowadays.  See 
as  you  sit  there  with  your  gown  all  puffed  out 
around  you — you  look  like  one  of  those  Dutch 
toys  that  are  human  creature  o’  top  and  ball  be- 
low, and  as  if  Mr.  Key  would  but  give  you  a 
gentle  touch  you  would  hob  back  and  forth  for 
half  an  hour.  There’s  not  a fold  or  a line  about 
you  that  has  any  of  the  grace  of  drapery ; and 
not  only  so,  but  not  a tint  about  you,  except 
that  orange  ribbon,  can  be  rightly  called  a color. 
To  he  passably  well  dressed  you  would  have  to 
begin  by  taking  off  your  hoop.” 

Mrs.  Grey.  “Take  off  my  hoop?  Would 
you  have  me  look  like  a fright  ? as  slinky  as  if 
I had  been  drawn  through  a keyhole?” 

Miss  Larches.  “ Take  off  her  hoop !” 

Mr.  Key.  * ‘ Be  seen  without  her  hoop  ? Why, 
what  a guy  a woman  would  look  without  hei 
hoop  ? I suppose  they  do  take  them  off  at  cer- 
tain times ; but  then  they  are  not  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.” 
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more  than  omr  in  twenty  endurable ; hut  I 4$k- 
pent  ynui/io  Admire  tYumi  all.’1 

Lai:ohh^  Ki Fc^hion^l  Why,  Mr,  Opt. 
these  are  cari6uar£s.H/  v 

Mit.  Kw r.  fcotrit?  these  {ftrife 

IomR  a-v  if  thev  were  fearfully  nml.  woixterfullv 
Huolc/' 

U'RtVv  they  ii*\> rescut  v*<wta$*  co^ 


WHIT*. 

But  worn  nr-  not  wnriR  wiiat  matter?  A >vo- 
raftfi,  I m$p£ok*\  4&  not-Uhv  n barrel*  liable  to 
ftijf  iiitu  hooj*v4rfc  taken  otf: '[ 

Gur. y.  '*![**;  I that,  a woman  would 
realty  rot  lie?  he  <--e  •vhk  a link*  in  the  heel  tif 
tier  stocking  tmw  than  vvUiiotit,  a hoop.  Yot  ten 
y *eirs  *ur<»  no  wotohO  hu*«j* * and  did  they 

then  took  Ukfc  fright  and  g.nys?  How  was  it 
With  ytm,  N;>ily?  Ak»nr  that  troni  We  were 
married : nnd  perhaps  yim.  wore  a fright,  hut 
people  generally  diiifvi  think  >o,  whatever  my 
pri  vh  te  tipi n hm—  of  wbieU  you  k now  not!  Ung-y‘ 
iininhi  have  , ^ 

Mi*»  /’Bur  if  w.nuVt  the  foshioU 

theij  to  wi-ur  Me  t^e’y:  ami  io  lx*  out  of 

the  fashion  ds  to  he  a fright  and  a.  guy.  The 


fashion  is  always  preriy 

Gju  i , u jU  it,  Mik jjiftXiw  ? I think  t hn ? i t 


e rally  pretty,  J)nt  us  to  tho  fashions  thexn- 
felvfc&y  rC'O  here.  Ybri  contains  a col- 

lection  of  print*  which  shows  the  fashion  of  [a- 
Sea1  in  luly,  France,  mi  £n&hirub  riW 


aoawLi/  tifci»-f»ii£fiaa6 


kfcU.  VKiws*-— 1$10 


•v :'/r-  1 
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mmm,  l Thaaft  of  the  loat  iu  tlm  ampl* ftX\z*  oj&  Httq,».iijx3<5 

wcoty-tiW  yaav*  i#te  bi-plilNS  \ the  earlier  expenenee  of"  fitly  ymth  hi  ter,  *i*o  ttdti  tuc  the 
m&  fatiutUft.*’  siOrv  v What  h inntkH  la  && 

■T<nty&  ^ mi ^ indeoJ  * and  jet  most  fff  timljv  up  to  a ecnaiir  poSirt*  on  k’M  i* 
these  people  'had'. uea^  nothing  worthy  of  the  ary.  is  tnp»Mt ’ *h*(« 

wfcttih  ?r  porrmi  t implied  in  their  day,  tor  against  #Um\c>.  X in modo^tf  may  hidfr  £* 

world  the  honor  of  bW'  'well  as  expose.  X-^U.  at  ii^urk  cov^r>^3 
teg  boru  ki  a titlu anil ‘hsute..rr  i.'ck*c.  from  the  riua;  to Xfe  %ri$* 

Mas.  Gftnr.  am  nut  surprised  at  ronr  land  At  thb in  n gown  (if  gown  it  c«n  !>••  ^uH  .1 
wondering  looks*  L/umi.  Not.  to  &$  far  iffefefci  s(>  imr*£*<t  the  \mt  that  t he  pink  chemise  would 
look,  at  t,Jiw  halkdr*-**  nf  l f;  to—  ft-  night* •,-.  Uiu#i  j;fdn*on  at  it.  The  fii>t  is  the  dissdufe 
no,  it's  tod  .xotfit  for  ft  iiighi*g0wti— - a the  time-  MhrgdftWfc  of.  Lorraine ; the  last,  /.«  Ae/fe  Haro* 
ofpi!ik;.j;i)k,’’  iltoin  no  h:>*  chaste  limn  bcavtiFnl  so  that  she 

Mu v'K.mv*  *•  Iv^vdftiiT  tlint  vmmen> to  t^ehpod  Ya  the  Court  of  Charles'  U.  the  breath 
outelrjp  othfcv  dldjfoi  the  wf  wa^dnl,  even  from  the  tongues  of  envitwa 

present  geart-uroii* " Those  Were  plvb&l%  wayv  (wi  oelijs-Gd  beaut iei*.,f 

of  hast  v mani.iges.^  Mns.  Gr  lx,  ‘‘'Womcu  have  becomes  more 
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‘tViK^jtoTi'Vtiicb!  I *&u  put  to  you  bni'wmn  tylKu/tfcta  wasthc  fifejfc 

Wittv  A '-|i3rti#iicr j^opriety  than  you  to  ion?  Stomachers  Jtfcr  siiiF  with  era- 

Aiks  LikTche^  Foe  .rVt*  is  but  a manifestation  bi^idety  nu  J HenVy  with  jewels  and  with  points 
of  ihw  c r.m'ng;  for  ike  beautiful  the  satisfaction  jh.it  n-.uii  fujlf-way  front  the  wtust po  the  ground.  . 
r}f  >vhHi  you  -su  5.tr«:^*pfty  its-^isx  Ruffe  a funnier  of  a yard  deep  and  «*,  stiff 

Mia.fi!  L*rcme^.  *'  Tkirik  you,  Mr.  Tomas.  • ■ j See  this  portrait  of  Queen  Elixaboth 

Gni^f.  - -Y&tf  ihrge^  T^raes^  that  I aU>  hold  ia  fnli  Uto^al  \VJi.yt  \rilh  stomacher*  ncul  point- 
that  thd  ia4:^t;1ixs‘.i^'nl-tivai«t«i ; and,  abv  vn!  M «^V-S^d  farthingale,  and  spri^m#  tuff, 

.ill,  ,di«i  it  'should  lie  fiWi  from  the  tr.Arm.nid*  ' dtu!  skiff,  eovbrfed.witji  axid  jewels  and 

of  servile.  Imi  tation— that  is, . ot  mere  fashion.  porkers,  she  jk<c»hi  jlk^  a tnicl'dscfipic  rh-riv  of  it 
3at,  Imfies*  don’t  confine  your  wriikUm  to  hideoua  flying  iflit  With  expanded  wing*,  hot 

rbortceutU  cfcnrun'  hexnl-di^a^sf-. ' jUiofcXht^d^li  • or.  AH  like  a wmktv'"' 

the  costmne^  ot"  the  three  ^ueiwUng ic<inti«T*w'  Y^’vV.'./: vk;-- 

.and  see  how  elatioralely  an'd.tihteoiWty'ih'e.  -h<*iul l ' *v  v 

was  deformed,;  apparently  f$c\  the  *rite  purpose  j'  Vy : .■■•§■' '■>'  ''4$^,.  • 

•of  Im'vinu  a head  look  like  any  tiring  hut.  :i  bund,  1 JgTiipk 

and  hair  like  an  v thing  hut  hair/V  Jfc  "fffiydgT 

Mn.  Kkt.  ^Perbnp*  the  ladies  «li<l  it  for  a I * 

dtfftfcmce ; h*  F rend)  da  me-,  of  position  oud  %Jl* 

characi^r^  ofroug^  dtroeily|  ^ 

under  the  eyes,  because  color,  red  or  nrtitiOitl, 

could  be  found  naturally  distributed  y»r  tbo  & 

dt^I»of'the'ydi^iryindtho  ' j ; ;.  '••  • ‘ Ipfe  |*v. 

Gto.v.  “ You  have  hil  upoy  riie  very  teuKoi.  ^ ' |§|i 

Nd  woman,  for  instance,  ooukl  WnAi  bftjr' hair • , ' : ^ 

drc&ed  in  the  style  of  ihk  e^uone  of  .1  ?:«<>.  an-  " 

less  she  was  rich  enough  U>  do  not.*>io*r.  ?vnd  fo  • V A f .1 

eomiuivm! ' the  surrites  of  two  •wtd$ui#.-inaid«f  v ' * 

Her  !iead*dress  is  a stnmfciuH  ayeted  Vdh  ckiij  i ^ 

j:nl  7»aius,  and  to  l)t*  preserved  -v i> h aire.  !</  »•  - v r 

h ait  h ihixvn  vroietU.U*  kuik  from,  h^r  tprel\e;ui  :>  . ‘ V 

juglv 

t/^rore  i*<  dvtiie-.i  w*th  preaso,  hu<1  k.*i  color  cor,- 
cuiled  v.-oli  tj<im.  ^>he  ha?  four  fonn.il  curl's,- 
Io-juou^.  iik*.*  toils  of  parchment.  fr*»m  the  fpp  ‘of 

thk  tikhlon  to  below  her ^ ear-  And  ^ hrp  M'xdl  ■ \ 

tlo-  five  leathers  arid,  artifiesal  Howen,  and  Iks 
himt  a mass  of  he-rireaf^i,  he-'jr^wdenftd:  hair  91;^ 

hanging  in  a club ; tl n:  rv-ult  of  fh«  whole  beiuK 

hid^»;.H  mirnstrositT,  which  that  she  could  | G?n;y.  **  Am]  tier  enrich*  e»^rume  rivals  .hcr.^ 

utfofd  to  give  up  two  hour?,  a day  fco-thk  disfijj*  in  the  very  r^rculiarriy  by  which  sin*  19  inns t de- 
tiretncru  of  h«*r  pretty’ ^head ..  ^fpnued,  by  which^ -.bar  fj^nre  kYziade  mo^t  on*; 

Tootsy  Hut  she  atiained  her  end*  n hidi  > dike  tluit  of  tf  outline  i>f 

tvns  to  pkivse  herself  aud  others  pynnd  so  vfliat : the  waist  nud  ihc  yi^ifi^:  rirrvy.  b«?lcnv  it. 
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dress  before  the  woman  ! I notice  first  that  the 
Princess  is  a beauty,  and  the  Queen  a fright.” 

Gkey.  “The  ladies  are  right,  from  their  point 
of  view.  Those  sleeves  rising  in  Catherine** 
robe  above  the  shoulders  are  very  unsightly,  and, 
in  case  of  the  Qneen,  only  complete  the  expres- 
sion of  the  costume,  which  is  a grim  and  grace- 
less stiffness.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
outline  wliich  these  sleeves  present  is  directly 
at  variance  with  that  of  nature.  The  peculiar 
sexual  characteristic  of  this  part  of  woman's  tig- 
are  is  the  gentle  downward  curve  by  which  the 
lines  of  the  shoulder  pass  into  those  of  the  arm. 
Our  knowledge  of  tikis  enters,  consciously  or  tra- 
consciously,  into  our  judgment  of  this  costume, 
and  we  condemn  it  at  once  because  it  is  elabo- 
rately monstrous.  Mr.  Key’s  pretty  princess  cuts 
a less  hideous  figure,  because  in  her  case  the 
slope  of  the  shoulder  is  preserved  until  the  very 
junction  of  the  arm  with  the  bus#;  and  partly 
because  her  bust  and  waist  are  defined  by  tier 
gown  with  a tolerably  near  approach  to  nature, 
instead  of  being  concealed,  as  is  the  case  with 
her  royal  sister-in-law,  by  stiff,  straight  lines, 
which  slant  downward  on  all  sides  to  the  ground, 
making  the  remorseless  instigator  of  the  Massa- 
cre of  St.  Bartholomew  look  like  an  enormous 
extinguisher  with  a woman#  head  set  on  it,” 

Tomes.  “I  like  the  color  of  Marguerite’s 
dress/' 

Guev.  “Well  done,  Tomes ! You  are  right. 


One  great  cause  of  the  superiority  of  her  cos- 
tume is  that  it  presents  a contrast  of  rich  color 
in  unbroken  masses,  while  the  Queen  wears 
black  velvet  patched  with  white  satin  and  elab- 
orately disfigured — ornamented,  she  wotild  call 
it — with  embroidery,  ermine,  Jure,  and  jewels.” 
Miss  Lahches.  ‘‘  It  is  very  ugly/’ 

Mrs.  Grew  4 4 Hideous.” 

Gitt  v.  u You  are  very  prompt  and  decided  in 
the  condemnation  of  a costume  to  which  your 
eyes  are  unaccustomed ; but  look  at  that  which 
you  wear,  and  which  I confess  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  you  to  avoid  wearing.  Here 
are  two  fashion-plates  of  last  month.*  Lof>k  at 
that  shawled  lady.  If  you  did  not  know  that 
her  shoulders  are  covered  with  a shawl,  and 
that  what  surmounts  the  shawl  is  a bonnet,  you 
would  not  suspect  the  figure  to  Ixs  human.  The 
outlines  are  just  those  of  a pyramid,  slightly 
rounded  at  the  apex,  and  nearly  as  broad  across 
the  base  as  it  is  high.  What  i#  there  of  wo- 
man in  such  a figure?  fc$ee,  too,  this  evening 
full  dress.” 

M n.  K 'ey.  * 1 Full  enough — at  the  bottom ; but 
not  much  dress  at  the  top/’ 

Gkk\’.  44  Mr.  Key  will  please  not  interrupt  by 
impertinent  observations.  This  figure  brings  to 
mind  the  enchantments  in  the  stories  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  in  which  knights  were  exposed  to 
the  allurements  of  fiends,  who  are  women  to  rho 


• Thi<<  couvcwaiiou  took  place  in  April, 
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man  $«f5fy  jwr  by  which 

it  is  made  to  |>cniihbiii.itCi.  Wi.  wotiinn  hi  this 
rig  lmugs  ia  Uvr  sUrt*  like  it  >"j’<pper  iti  n be]]; 
uid  I never  meek  one  wiihont  being  templed  to 
ake  her  up  by  the vurk  ainj  rlngr  her/* 

Mk.  K>:r.  Some\^mieh‘>idresKe?>  tire  worthy 
if  death ; but  wtfugito#  iftefc my;k$ not  the  pleu&- 
Jiitest  inode  of \iiEi't3[Vct J i*jtE  -)>nu i^hmon jt. M 

Mrs..  Gtik x . ;** Ko,  Me  '■  Key 4 men  p unMi 
v;orucn  by  ruiging.uf  another  kind.'’ 

Gn*:r.  *'  You  menu  hv  wlmt  Mr.  Brill  culls 
' tfict  baiter  of  linen.’  Bat  tins  costume  is  a bo 
uuil  ty  in  two  other  impqrtnn  r.  poiu  ts.  Ibis  with  - 
at  j'tuc,  doetded  color  of  any  tine  presenting. 
;n  the  contrary,  an  agglomeration  of  latches 
and  blotches  uf  various  motive!  hues — *’ 

M it 6.  Gfitivv  a Ilear  the  limn  I That  exqute 
site  brocade  T’ 

GfiEt.  “ — and  whatever  beauty  it  might  oth- 
erwise have  had,  of  ejthvr  fon/t  or  color,  would 
be  frittered  away  by  fbeniuUirudinous  arid  mute 
fiforin  trimmings  with  which  it  is  bedizened, 
and  it  Las  no  girdle.” 

Mas.  0 O sweet  Simplicity  ! There 

is  an  godded  bat  Simplicity,  and  Stanford  Grey 
Lis  hof  prophot: 

| the  poor  yyonrah  wear  ? 


Whnt  would  your  Serenity  haw 
A w hite  irmsl? n gown 

:Mj:,  K&f*  $*1^  | with  ft  bins  and  a ro^c  in  her  Imir T That 

be  othenvkeir ;>yn«^Wj^f  | ^fornld  r^tl  ) style  went  out  with  stagecoaches  and  gentlemen 

for  a l.tttfe-  -pice  of  ()inv^r>aj?d  too*.  Looks  tike  j drunk  muter  the  table.  ’ 
a of  Mmhurte  hi  Comtek  1’Epi.re,  whoso  Gukt.  uAni  well  n might,  ..For.  if  dtes* 

nfeck  begins  one  tnyh  uuni  a quarter  below  her  ' hu  worthy  of  ^hy  attoiHhui  ftl  &U  •,  it  ddnaads 

vdiouldei-hWIef.  ‘ ; j imjijcs  £ii5  fm^vwbirU  f'njsute  mate 

Mgs.  v.  'y{X’on.  ait'-  exact  irt  ,ytfur  vcm* ; jit  f}te&  arjungeifteni  and  adapwifW,  : Your  w<> 

* til,  M r.  Jf&iy:,-  t IW  do  you  £ * (man  in  widto  ftpi  yduy’ mati^ ^ ihldati 

$h.;'1kGir.  Steod  tart  minutes  ; from  nil  e$dbui6«  of  hail  ti^ta  ^Lyktir 

behind  bet  At  Mrs.  Moulton's/  test  crush.  ; Cot-  LiVnk  ms  sure  ?ou  to  oxhihii  folly  or' ignorance., 
enktlon  very  exncu  Siw>uldcrd)hide^'(>iiihciciit-  r They  altouidimve  blind  folk  to  look  at  titem, 
ly  prominent.  Charley  ' ; iiii  the  a<* -the  others  d&if  folk  10  hear  them,;” 

Coast-  Survey*  sdM  it  was  iv  ^plmkhtl  ebtetec  for  < 31ie»  L.uhnrKS.  Good  Mr,  Censor,  vthai 

measurement  by  tnanc/iulati'cm-'*  ! than  »hull  we  do?  You  have  done  nothing 

Giiav.  . V Welk  .froui  « point  which  piay  Lo  hut  Lad  fault  and  fotbid.  h there  >unt  ui  tdl 
seer.,  but  need  not  be  named,  this  figure  Login*  thii  collection  ft  single  toiler  that  U positively 
to  lose  ail  semhlimec  to  ft  wcftriftiis  hlmjHj,  It  • beautiful  to  be  text  for  ft  ^rpifOn  on  what  u 
riiim  iftwaril  iu  ft  straight  Hue  W'here  watim;  shows  , right  ^ m w^elfftfe  wdnU  is  wro^g  ?’r 
a ^dntfe  curve  [look  again  at  tbd  Venus),  and  j Gfirrr.  HI  Imd  yod  the  text- 

thou  sadden  ly  in  outlines  brt’dv  into  a sharp  immediately*  mid  preach  the  rrnnon  if  yon  de- 
anyte,  vvrni  pom  ■ sire  it.  Here,  iudyeci,  am  twft  costumes  tevy 

•a  rftvwihms  Atm-  wirf  The  ittvt  the 

ixSsfSt^p t dgure.  7/  te^bions  o>*  i,<l‘Jaui)  thertHtbow*.;  the  second  the 

:wfiteli-  ;3s  ’■••■*’ V.  L.d-rt^a- ^of  thte  ^amntirirl  of  Kwmindy,  Look 

fy  unlike  mtvure^  Wrf  S hr?:  at  the  lady  uf  teiitep,  of  TSlU  in  her  evun- 

but  Ijhs  ie;  re-  i:t£  ifre>s.  eryl  iuniark  tlie  fidnpmrion  of  that 

bitj».mS  whatever  :*-$0  TiSS  lieatuiful  gown  to  all  purpuscs  for  which  a gown 

with  nainra.  The:  vf  • is  in  tended,.^. 

meicvt  nJiVid  see-  - Mrs^»  Luu^iks.  “ Wav  do  you  my  ?gowur' 

that  m>  sucli  out-  • • . Mr/ Grey,  nud  Mr.  Tomc.%  too?  Ntdiody  eb>e 

hue  aim  be  t-ro-  ; doe-*.’' 

duced  l.y  dra|Hiry  • ' Gar  x.  L<  Tomes  ihies  it  (or  old  fashion's  soke. 

uj»on  *\  woman's  ,v  ■ I.  M-der.cn»je?tfir.  garmeiic  exactly,  which 

ftirm,  Ati<; l ifcriv  .V  h*i  uthur.  word  ih^  ‘Orc^'  U ve^ 

tli^rc  mutt  tm  au  \ :•  vagnayyit  it  efc*  mcnin  qb  Uv.ii  wim- 

elali 'sViUo  fnmv-  /'  • m:o:.  to  t,  mvaiXi  Af.  <0  a e«wi  ?/v:l  maty  and  ii 

•work  updenienth  * V ” in. Ml  that  is  yvprn  frbm  jfccad  te 

that  dom^  of  i | ;Mf.  ft  Tfveftch  ^making  h^onw 

and  that  the  wiv-  (im : in:  Bnghsh  it  hiemus  wlmt  and  judges 
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wear.  But  ‘ gown'  is  just  the  word,  and  it  has 
been  used  for  centuries  as  I use  it. — Well,  this 
gown  of  1812,  how  completely  it  clothes  the  en- 
tire figure,  and  with  what  a decorous  grace,  what 
ease  and  comfort  to  the  wearer!  The  entire 
person  is  concealed,  except  the  tip  of  one  foot, 
the  hands,  the  head  and  throat,  and  just  enough 
of  the  bust  to  reveal  the  existence  of  its  feminine 
charms  without  exposing  them  ; yet  how  mani- 
festly there  is  a well-formed,  nntortured  woman 
enveloped  in  those  tissues ! The  waist  is  girdle- 
marked  just  at  the  proper  place ; neither  just 
beneath  the  breasts,  os  was  a few  years  before 
and  after,  nor  just  above  the  hips,  as  it  has  been 
for  many  years  past,  and  as  it  was  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Compare  the  figure  with  those 
on  these  fashion-plates  of  the  present  day.  How 
the  lines  of  one  figure  tell  of  health,  and  grace, 
and  bounteous  fullness  of  life ! and  how  poor, 
and  mean,  andt  man-made  the  others  seem ! 
Those  limbs  look  free  as  air,  and  are  so;  but 
there  is  not  a woman  of  the  slightest  pretensions 
to  fashion  nowadays  who,  when  dressed,  can  clap 
her  hands  above  her  head  any  more  than  if  she 
were  Queen  Elizabeth.  Isn’t  that  true  ?” 

Mus.  Grey.  “No  such  woman  when  she  is 
dressed  wants  to  clap  her  hands  above  her  head. 
— Take  care,  Stanford,  you’ll  topple  that  Venus 
down  upon  me!” 

Mrs.  Grey  springs  up  and  raises  her  arms  to 
catch  the  statue.  The  figure  is  held  firmly  by 
Grey’s  hand;  but  there  is  a sound  as  of  rending 


| and  snapping,  and  Mrs.  Grey  sits  suddenly  down, 

' blushing  crimson,  and  looking  smile-sheathed 
daggers  at  her  hunhand. 

Grey.  ‘ ‘ No  woman  when  she  is  dressed  wants 
to  clap  her  hands  above  her  head.  Now  you  are 
only  half-dressed — ” 

Mrs.  Grey  “Stanford!” 

Grey.  “ Don’t  you  call  that  a demi-toilct  ? 
Only  half-dressed,  I say,  and  yet  you  arc  pow- 
erless to  protect  yourself  against  one  of  the  corn- 
| monest  accidents  of  life,  except  at  the  risk  of 
tearing  your  clothes  off  your  back,  and  hardly 
even  at  that ; for  the  mantua-maker's  shackles 
may  prove  too  strong  for  you. — But  to  return 
to  this  costume  of  1812.  Its  chief  beauty  is  a 
trait  in  which  it  differs  from  the  costume  of  the 
present  day,  and  of  most  of  those  of  times  past, 
is,  that  it  has,  or  seems  to  have,  no  form  o#  its 
own.  It  is  mere  clothing  for  the  person  who 
wears  it,  around  whose  figure  it  falls  in  graceful 
and  easy  lines;  and  as  these  must  change  with 
every  motion  of  the  wearer  for  others,  also  beau- 
tiful, the  eye  is  constantly  relieved  with  varying 
pleasure.  Ample,  too,  as  the  gown  is,  it  fol- 
lows the  contour  of  the  figure  in  front  sufficient- 
ly to  taper  gracefully  to  the  feet,  touching  the 
floor  lightly.  A side  view  would  show  it  trail- 
ing very  lightly.  ” 

Tomes.  “Consistent  critic!  You  said  these 
costumes  were  equally  beautiful ; and  yet,  while 
the  gown  of  the  1812  lady  touches  the  floor,  and 
clings  in  little  wrinkles  round  her  feet,  the  peas- 
ant girl’s  frock  is  wider  at  the  bottom  than  any 
where  else.  ” 

Grey.  “ Daniel,  you  have  come  to  judgment, 
and  shall  presently  be  answered.  Meantime  no- 
tice another  trait  of  the  beauty  of  the  costumes 
of  1811,  1812,  and  1813.  They  are  in  one,  or 
two,  or,  at  most,  three  colors ; the  gowns,  the 
outer  garments,  and  the  bonnets  or  head-dresses, 
being  severally  of  one  unbroken  tint ; and  the 
trimming  that  they  have  is  very  moderate  in 
quantity,  though  rich  in  quality.” 

Miss  Larches.  “Why,  so  it  is.  I should 
not  have  noticed  that ; and  yet  our  dresses  are 
trimmed  so  much.” 

Mb.  Key.  “ Chief  use  of  dresses  now  to  dis- 
play trimming;  chief  use  of  women  to  display 
dresses.  Therefore — ” 

Mrs.  Grey.  “ Yes,  I must  admit  that  nowa- 
days a matron  could  not  use  the  warning  which 
Shakspeare  makes  Constance  address  to  Prince 
Louis — - 

,t4— the  Devil  tempts  thee  here 
In  likeness  of  n new,  untrimmed  bride.' " 

Grey.  “ Miss  Larches’s  objection  is  in  order. 
She  did  not  notice  the  lack  of  trimming  in  these 
costnmes  because  it  is  not  needed  to  complete 
the  dress  or  give  it  character.  In  a well-de- 
signed costume  the  absence  of  trimming  is  nev- 
er felt,  only  its  presence  attracts  attention.” 

Tomes.  “But  my  objection.  The  Normandy 
petticoat.  ” 

Grey.  “ Yes,  now  for  my  pretty  peasant  girl. 
She  is  not  in  full  holiday  costume,  perhaps ; but 
she  is  dressed,  as  the  ladies  call  it ; for  though 
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her  feet  are  stock ingless,  ami  she  carries  her  shoes 
in  Her  hand,  sbe  is  on  l\er  wav  doubtless  to  some 
rustic  merry-making.  Her  waist  is  indicated, 
but  uncompressed.  Her  shoulders  are  covered, 
and  she  can  move  her  arms  at  will.  In  fact, 
she  is  entirely  at  ease  in  her  costume,  and  un- 
conscious of  it,  except  perhaps  for  a shy  suspicion 
that  it  becomes  her.  or  she  it.*’ 

Tomes.  “But  how  about  the  expansion  and 
the  brevity  of  that  skirt,  which  cries  excelsior  to 
the  pink  night-gown  ?” 

Grey.  “Oh,  implacable-upon-the-subject-of- 
shorNpetticoats  Rhadamsnthus.  don't  you  see 
that  your  poor  victim's  anna  as  well  as  heT  legs 
are  bare  ? And  why,  if  it  be  the  custom,  should 
not  one  limb  be  shown  as  welt  as  the  other? 
That  girls  grandmothers  and  great-great-grand- 
mothers wore  skills  of  just  t hat  length  from  their 
childhood  to  their  old  age;  so  why  should  not 
she?  And  the  frock  is  but  little  shorter  than 
that  which  good  Aunt  Sarah  split ; and  do  you 
need  assurance  of  her  perfect  modesty  ? As  to 
the  expansion  of  these  skirts  in  comparison  with 
those  of  1812,  it  is  inevitable,  because  they  hang 
but  little  below  the  calf  of  the  leg.  In  both  cos- 
tumes the  form  of  the  drapery  is  determined  by 
rhe  natural  lines  of  the  figure,  and  this  is  what 
good  taste  and  common  sense  demand.  In  borh 


these  costumes  the  means  of  locomotion  arc  visible 
or  indicated.  But  look  at  a woman  nowaday*. 
From  the  waist  down  site  is  a puzzle  of  silk  and 
conic  sections ; a marvelous  locomotive  machine 
that  moves  in  a mysterious  way.” 

Mr.  Key.  “Its  wonders  to  perform.” 

Grey.  “And  what  a simple  and  harmonious 
effect  of  color  is  this  costume  \ The  frock  of  a 
rich,  low-toned  red,  positive  and  pure:  the  apron, 
blue;  the  enviable  little  kerchief  yellow,  well 
suited  to  her  brunette  complexion ; and  that 
quaint  head-dress  of  a tender  green.” 

Mas.  Grey.  “But,  Stanford,  you  man, 
you — ” 

Grey.  “I  admit  the  truth  of  the  accusation. v 

Mas.  Grey.  “ — don't  you  see  that  it  is  the 
w omen  that  charm  you,  not  their  dresses?  These 
women  are,  in  your  horrid  man's-phrase,  fine 
creatures;  they  are  rounded,  lithe,  shapely,  and 
— what  I’ve  heard  you  say  Homer  calls  Briseis.” 

Grey.  “ White  armed,  deep  bosomed  ?” 

Mrs.  Grey.  “ Such  women  arc  beautiful  in 
any  costume.  But  how  shall  puny,  ill-made 
women  wear  such  costumes  without  exhibiting 
all  those  personal  defects  which  our  present  fash- 
ions conceal?  You  are  cruel  in  your  exac- 
tions.” 

Mr.  Key.  “Cruel,  bat  unfortunately  true, 
that  to  be  beautiful  in  any  costume  a woman 
must  be— beautiful.” 

Grey.  “ A profound  truth  of  which  most  wo- 
men Rppear  to  be  entirely  ignorant  Color  may 
enhance  the  beauty  of  complexion ; but  to  devise 
I n costume  which  shall  make  ugly  women  beauti- 
j ful  i$  past  tho  ingenuity  of  all  the  modistes  in 
Paris.  What  did  all  the  ugly  women  do  between 
1811  and  181#?  and  what  those  of  Normandy 
for  centuries  past  ? Did  they  look  any  uglier 
for  their  beautiful  costume?  Ugliness  may  be 
covered  ; but  even  then  it  can  not  always  be 
concealed.  And  the  fashions  of  the  day  which 
you  laud  as  m o charitable — as  covering  such  a 
multitude  of  *ins — do  they  so  kindly  veil  per- 
j sonnl  defects?  Miss  Larches,  what  is  the  fa$b- 
; ion  for  evening  parties?” 
j Miss  Laches.  “Why,  low  neck  and  short 
| sleeves,  of  course.” 

Grey.  “And  you  wouldn't  think  of  going 
otherwise  ?" 

Miss  Larches.  “Quite  impossible!  Would 
you  go  in  a brown  frock-coat?” 

Grey.  “Certainly  not.” 

Tome#.  “ Why  not.  Grey?  Only  because  it 
is  not  the  fashion ; and  not  to  he  in  the  fashion 
is  to  be  a fright  and  a guy/’ 

The  Ladies.  “Good,  Mr.  Tomes!  Served 
him  right!  We  have  him  there.” 

Grey.  “ Not  at  all.  My  brown  frock-coat  is 
my  working-dress ; but  an  evening  party  is  a 
festive  occasion,  for  which  a festive  costume 
should  be  worn.  If  you  attack  me  for  wearing 
such  a hideous  thing  ns  a dress-coat  in  conform- 
ity to  fashion,  I admit  that  1 have  no  defense. 
But,  Mr.  Key,  yon  see  more  of  society  than 
Tornes  and  I together,  twice  over;  what  do  yon 
find  to  be  the  result  of  this  exposure  of  arms  and 
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temporary  sensuous  gratification  of  the  eye.  should  allow,  and  seem  to  allow,  the  easy  per- 
Dress,  too,  is  the  first  decorative  art  which  men  formance  of  all  movements  natural  to  the  wear- 
attempt  to  practice;  because,  as  they  emerge  er;  otherwise  it  violates  the  first  law  of  the 
from  the  savage  state,  the  acquirement  of  skill  mixed  arts — fitness.  Thus  children  should  not 
with  the  distaff,  the  spindle,  the  loom,  and  in  be  tormented  with  the  toilet,  but  wear  clothes 
dyeing,  is  the  first  stage  of  their  advancement,  simple  in  fashion,  loose,  and  inexpensive.  It  is 
The  costumes  of  half-civilized  people — as  the  their  right  to  roll  upon  the  grass  and  to  play  in 
shawl  of  India,  the  Mexican  poncho,  the  Peru-  the  dirt.  Whatever  their  condition  in  life,  to 
vian  reboso,  the  silken  fabrics  of  China,  of  Per-  give  them,  except  upon  rare  festive  occasions, 
sia,  and  of  Turkey — are  unsurpassed  for  beauty 
of  design,  richness  of  fabric,  comfort,  and  con- 
venience. Taste  in  dress  seems  also  to  be  so 
much  a mere  matter  of  instinct,  that  the  diffu- 
sion of  wealth  and  the  comparative  cheapness 
of  textile  fabrics  has  caused  it  to  be  no  longer  a 
criterion  of  culture,  social  position,  or  even  ap- 
preciation of  the  beautiful,  except  as  to  costume 
itself. 

44  Dress  has  relations  to  society  and  to  the 
individual.  It  indicates  the  temper  of  the  time 
and  the  character  of  a people.  Wanton  loose- 
ness of  habit  and  of  manners  reached  their  ex- 
treme together  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Sec-  | liar  and  becoming  traits,  and  leaving  it  a bloat- 
ond;  the  hollow  artificiality  of  society  which  ed  or  a haggard  sham.  Fixed  conditions  in  life 
crumbled  into  dust  at  the  French  Revolution  I do  not  exist  among  us,  and  are  disappearing  ev- 
had  its  counterpart  in  the  costume  which  van- ! ery  where  with  the  advance  of  Christian  civili- 
ished  with  it ; and  in  the  fashions  of  our  own  zation.  Yet  various  conditions  must  to  a greater 
day  those  of  women,  contrived  less  to  be  bcanti-  • or  less  degree  exist  here  as  elsewhere.  Not  nec- 
ful  than  for  the  exhibition  of  reckless  expendi-  ! essarilv  higher  or  lower,  but  different.  Entire 
ture ; those  of  men,  cheap  and  sober-hued,  there  fitness  and  conformity  of  the  seen  to  the  unseen 
is  expressed  the  lavish  and  laborious  spirit  of  requires  that  this  fitness  should  have  outward 
the  times — the  right  hand  gathering  only  for  the  expression.  The  philanthropist  may  note  with 
left  to  scatter.  Dress  has  an  appreciable  effect  pleasure  in  the  abandonment  of  distinctive  cos- 
upon  the  mental  condition  of  individuals.  The  tume  a sign  of  social  progress,  and  rejoice  that 
man  is  best  suited  to  his  dress,  and  the  dress  to  ; it  can  not  be  arrested ; but  its  effect  upon  the 
the  man,  when  he  is  not  conscious  of  it.  The  beauty,  the  keeping,  and  the  harmonious  variety 
consciousness  of  sordid  or  unpleasantly -pecu-  ! and  contrast  of  external  life  is  to  be  deplored, 
liar  garments  depresses  even  the  wise ; the  con-  | 44  In  all  arts,  whether  fine  art  or  mixed  art, 

sciousness  of  rich  and  gaudy  raiment  will  elate  ! form  is  the  most  important  element  of  absolute 
the  foolish.  Excellence  in  dress  is  chiefly  rela-  i beauty.  So  it  is  in  dress.  Unbroken,  flowing 
tive ; for  its  absolute  beauty  is  quite  lost  if  it  is  j lines  are  essential  to  the  beauty  of  dress,  which 
not  suited  to  the  person  and  the  position  of  the  j in  every  part  should  correspond  to  the  forms  of 
wearer,  and  does  not  sufficiently  correspond  to  nature,  or  be  in  harmony  with  them.  The  gen- 
the  fashion  of  his  time  and  country  to  escape  re-  eral  outlines  of  the  figure  should  be  indicated  at 
mark  for  eccentricity.  So  the  elements  of  its  the  least,  and  no  others  should  be  substituted 
completeness  are  unknown  and  variable.  for  them.  Sharply  intersecting  lines  are  inhar- 

41  Comfort  and  decency  in  dress  need  not  be  monious;  and  fixed  angles  are  monstrous,  except 
insisted  on ; for  maxims  were  not  made  for  where  Nature  has  placed  them  at  the  junction 
idiots.  But  clothes  should  not  only  be  com- ! of  the  limbs  with  the  trunk.  A garment  which 
fortable  and  decent,  but  seem  so.  For  as  to  all  flows  from  the  shoulders  downward  is  incora- 
others  but  the  wearer,  what  is  the  difference  be-  plctc  without  a girdle.  A recent  fashion  of  la- 
tween  shivering  and  seeming  to  shiver,  swelter-  dies’  dress,  the  upper  line  of  the  goum  cutting 
ing  and  seeming  to  swelter?  with  pitiless  straightness  across  the  undulating 

44  Convenience  is  a kind  of  comfort ; but  it  forms  of  the  shoulders  and  bust,  the  berthe  con- 
relates  more  to  doing  than  to  being.  It  is  the  cealing  the  union  of  the  arms  with  the  body, 
third  essential  quality  to  proper  dress.  Men  ! and  adding  with  its  straight  lower  edge  another 
should  not  hunt  in  Spanish  cloaks,  and  do  not,  discordant  line  to  the  costume,  its  long  ungirdled 
nor  should  women  walk  the  streets  in  trailing  waist  piercing  with  a sharp  point  a puffed  and 
gowns.  No  beauty  of  fashion  or  material  in  j gathered  swell  below,  is  an  instance  of  utter  dis- 
dress  can  compensate  for  manifest  inconven-  j regard  of  Nature,  and  deliberate  violation  of 
ience.  Gowns  opening  before  produce  a pleas-  harmony,  and  the  consequent  attainment  of 
anter  impression  than  those  which  open  behind;  discord  and  absurdity  in  every  particular, 
for  we  do  not  see  the  lady’s  maid  or  husband,  “The  girdle  is  in  female  dress  the  most  inl- 
and there  is  an  intuitive  though  unconscious  portant  and  the  most  charming  accessory  of  cos- 
knowledge  that  the  former  are  convenient,  the  tume — that  which  most  defines  the  peculiar  beau- 
latter  inconvenient.  So  every  proper  dress  1 ties  of  woman’s  form,  and  to  which  the  tenderest 
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any  thing  more  than  clean  skins  twice  a day, 
and  clothes  which  it  will  trouble  no  one  to  see 
torn  or  soiled,  is  to  be  vulgarly  pretentious,  to 
waste  money  for  the  mere  sake  of  showing  an 
ability  to  waste  it. 

44  Next  to  convenience  is  fitness  to  years  and 
condition  in  life.  Boys  and  girls  who  dress  like 
men  and  women  are  not  less  ridiculous,  and  are 
far  more  excusable  than  old  men  and  women 
who  dress  like  young  ones.  In  both  cases,  but 
especiall/ in  the  latter,  certain  failure  only  ex- 
poses folly.  All  devices  to  make  age  look  like 
youth  only  succeed  in  depriving  age  of  its  pecu- 
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associations  cling.  Its  knot  has  ever  had  a sweet 
significance  which  makes  it  sacred.  What  token 
could  a lover  receive  which  he  would  prize  so 
highly  as  the  girdle  whose  office  he  has  so  often 
envied  ? 4 That,  * cries  Waller — 

‘That  which  her  slender  walat  confin’d 
Shall  now  my  Joyful  temples  hind. 

• ••••« 

Give  me  but  what  this  ribbon  bound, 

Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round.' 

Taste  tells  us  that  with  this  cestus  the  least  at- 
tractive woman  puts  on  some  of  Venus’s  beauty ; 
sentiment  forbids  her  to  discard  so  true  a type 
of  her  tender  power  that  its  mere  lengthening 
makes  every  man  her  servant. 

“In  distinguishing  the  sexes  by  form  of  cos- 
tume, long  and  loose  gowns  are  properly  assign- 
ed  to  women,  for  the  concealment  of  certain  pe- 
culiarities of  the  female  figure,  which  might  be 
called  defects  were  it  not  that  they  adapt  it  to 
its  proper  functions  without  diminishing  its  at- 
tractiveness. Its  centre  of  gravity  is  low ; its 
breadth  at  the  hip  great ; its  base  narrow ; so 
that  its  natural  movements,  unless  the  action  of 
the  hip  and  knee  joints  are  concealed,  are  un- 
graceful. This  may  be  seen  in  the  antics  of 
ballet-dancers,  in  whom  the  movements  of  the 
arms,  bust,  and  head  are  graceful  and  signifi- 
cant, but  those  of  the  legs  equally  without  grace 
or  meaning. 

“Color  is  the  point  of  next  importance. 
Colors  have  harmonies  and  discords,  like  sounds, 
which  must  be  carefully  observed  in  composing 
costume.  Perception  of  these  can  not  be  taught 
more  than  perception  of  harmony  in  music ; but, 
like  that,  if  possessed  at  all,  it  may  be  developed 
and  perfected.  No  fine  effects  of  color  are  to  be 
attained  without  broad  masses  of  pure  and  pleas- 
ing tints.  These,  however,  may  be  set  off  and 
relieved  by  trimming  of  broken  and  combined 
colors,  as  sauces  and  condiments  give  zest  to 
viands.  But  dresses  striped,  plaided,  or  check- 
ered are  not  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
* pure  taste.  Parti-colored  costumes  might  well 
be  left  to  fools ; but  fools  no  longer  Wear  a dis- 
tinctive costume.  The  three  primary  and  the 
three  secondary  colors — red,  yellow,  and  blue, 
orange,  green,  and  purple — positive  in  tint  but 
low  in  tone,  afford  the  best  hues  for  costume, 
and  are  inexhaustible  in  their  beautiful  combi- 
nations. To  these  may  be  added  white  and 
black,  not  properly  colors,  but  effective  in  com- 
bination, and  the  various  tints  of  brown  found  in 
nature.  But  curiously  sought-out  tints,  without 
. distinctive  hue,  have  little  beauty  which  they  do 
not  borrow  from  the  fabric  to  which  they  are  im- 
parted. 

“ The  effect  of  the  absolute  beauty  of  costume 
which  results  from  form  and  color  may  be  en- 
virely  frittered  away  by  excess  of  trimming. 
This,  whatever  its  costliness,  is  a mere  petty  ac- 
cessory to  dress ; and  the  use  of  it,  except  to  de- 
fine terminal  outlines,  as  a border  at  a hem,  or 
to  6often  their  impingement  upon  the  flesh,  as 
soft  lace  at  the  throat  and  wrists,  is  a confession 
of  weakness  in  the  main  points  of  the  costume, 


or  indicates  a depraved  and  trivial  taste.  When 
they  pretend  to  beauty  in  themselves,  that  beau- 
ty, like  all  other,  must  be  attained  by  a clearly 
marked  design.  Delicacy  or  richness  of  fabric 
will  not  compensate  for  the  like  of  this.  Not 
that  lace  or  any  other  ornamental  fabric  should 
imitate  exactly  the  forms  of  natural  objects,  but 
that  the  conventioual  forms  should  be  beautiful 
in  themselves  and  clearly  traced  in  the  pattern, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  figures  on  an  India  shawl. 
Akin  to  trimmings  are  jewels  and  all  humbler 
appendages  to  dress;  and  if,  as  common  sense 
would  dictate,  every  part  of  dress  should  have  a 
function  and  perform  it,  and  seem  to  do  so,  and 
should  not  seem  to  do  that  which  it  does  not  do, 
these  should  be  worn  only  when  they  serve  a 
useful  purpose — as  a brooch,  a button,  a chain, 
a signet,  or  a guard-ring;  or  when  they  have 
significance — as  a wedding-ring,  an  epaulet,  or 
an  order.  But  brooch  and  button  must  fasten, 
chain  secure,  signet  bear  device,  or  sink  into  a 
pretentious,  vulgar  sham.  So  there  should  be 
keeping  between  these  articles  and  their  offices. 
Gold  should  not  be  used  to  secure  silver,  velvet 
to  shelter  linsey-woolsey. 

4 4 The  human  head  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
expressive  object  in  nature.  At  certain  times 
it  needs  a covering : but  in  its  natural  state  the 
less  it  is  decorated  the  more  beautiful  it  is,  and 
any  decoration,  whether  added  to  it  or  made 
with  the  hair  itself,  which  distorts  its  form  or  is 
in  discord  with  its  outlines,  is  an  abomination. 

44  Perfumes  are  no  part  of  dress,  but  have  been 
made  accessory  to  it  from  the  remotest  antiqui- 
ty. But  only  a sparing  use  of  the  most  delicate 
will  free  the  user  from  the  charge  of  deliberately 
contriving  to  attract  attention  to  the  person  by 
addressing  the  lowest  and  most  6ensnous  of  the 
senses.  Next  to  no  perfume  at  all,  the  faint 
fragrance  of  roses  laid  away  in  drawers,  which 
some  women  bear  about  them  like  sweet  mem- 
ories of  faded  joys,  the  scent  of  lavender,  such  as 
Walton  tells  us  filled  the  chambers  of  country 
inns  where  honest  anglers  stopped,  or  of  the  Co- 
logne water  which  can  not  purify  Cologne,  is  to  be 
preferred. 

4 ‘Dress  should  be  cheerful  and  enlivening  in 
its  general  expression ; but  for  adults  not  incon- 
sistent with  earnestness  and  dignity  of  character. 
There  is  a radical  and  absurd  incongruity  be- 
tween the  real  condition  and  the  outward  seem- 
ing of  a man  or  woman  who  knows  and  enters 
into  the  duties,  the  joys,  and  the  sorrows  of  life, 
and  who  is  clad  in  a trivial,  grotesque,  or  ex- 
travagant costume. 

“These,  then,  are  the  requisites  to  dress: 
comfort,  decency,  convenience,  fitness,  beauty 
of  form  and  color,  simplicity,  genuineness,  har- 
mony with  Nature  and  with  itself.” 

When  Grey  had  finished  his  essay  there  was 
dead  silence  for  a while.  The  ladies  looked 
puzzled,  Mr.  Key  imperturbable ; but  presently 
Tomes  broke  out : 

44  I’m  sorry  for  it,  Grey,  but  I can’t  help  say- 
ing, that  though  your  essay  is  a clever  bit  of  writ- 
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ing  for  you,  it’s  small  business  for  a man  to  be 
criticising  people’s  clothes  and  laying  down  rules 
by  which  folk  may  make  themselves  look  pretty.” 

Grey.  “ And  yet  the  greatest  of  modem  phi- 
losophers, whom  you  so  reverence  — Bacon  — 
wrote  essays  on  Beauty,  on  Deformity,  on  Gar- 
dens, Buildings,  on  Ceremonies,  and  even  on 
Masques;  and  the  statesman  whom  you  most 
admire — Burke — wrote  a volume  upon  the  Beau- 
tiful ; and  Cousin,  one  of  the  leading  metaphy- 
sicians of  our  day,  has  devoted  himself  to  like 
lucubrations,  and  not  having  the  fear  of  Daniel 
Tomes  before  his  eyes,  has  dared  to  maintain 
that  the  beautiful  and  the  good  are  but  different 
manifestations  of  the  same  excellence.” 

Tomes.  “ Well  enough  that  for  a Frenchman 
and  a metaphysician.  But  Bacon,  in  his  very 
eBsay  on  Beauty,  says  that  4 Virtue  is  like  a rich 
stone,  best  plain  set;’  and  that  it  is  not  gener- 
ally found  4 that  very  beautiful  persons  are  oth- 
erwise of  great  virtue.’  ” 

Grey.  “You  forget  that  he  also  says,  ‘And 
surely  Virtue  is  best  in  a body  that  is  comely.*  ” 

Mrs.  Grey.  “The  essay  was  all  very  fine, 
and  doubtless  very  true,  as  well  as  sententious 
and  profound.  But  hark  you,  Mr.  Wiseman, 
to  something  not  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy ! 
We  women  dress,  not  to  be  simple,  genuine, 
harmonious,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  or  even, 
though  you  think  we  do,  to  please  you  men,  but 
to  brave  each  other’s  criticism.  And  so  when 
the  time  comes  to  get  our  Fall  things,  Laura  and 
I will  wear  what  is  the  fashion,  in  spite  of  you 
and  your  rudiments  and  elements.” 

Grey.  “I  am  yet  sane,  and  so  have  no  no- 
tion that  any  woman  in  her  senses  is  going  to 
deviate  from  the  prevailing  mode  of  dress  toward 
such  remote  points  as  grace,  simplicity,  and  na- 
ture.” 

Mr.  Key.  “ Martyrdom  without  glory.  Don’t 
believe  that  one  of  the  female  saints  was  out  of 
the  fashion.  A woman* will  submit  to  be  torn 
in  pieces  by  wild  beasts;  but  what  is  that  to 
wearing  an  unfashionable  bonnet?  Surprised, 
Mr.  Grey,  though  ; you  said  nothing  about  the 
beautiful  costumes  which  early  martyre  must  have 
worn : graceful  costumes  of  Greece  and  Rome.” 

Grey.  “ Nothing  more  beautiful  could  be  de- 
vised. But  those  costumes  are  quite  out  of  the 
question  in  temperate  and  cold  climates,  and 
among  people  whose  women  walk  much  abroad. 
Those  costumes  were  suited  to  men  who  lived 
under  serene  skies,  and  women  who  kept  con- 
stantly indoors.  The  fashions  of  France  and 
England  from  1795  to  1805  were  the  result  of  a 
headlong  recoil  toward  classic  simplicity.  The 
fashion  of  1812  owes  its  grace  chiefly  to  a dis- 
creet adaptation  of  Greek  style  of  drapery  to  the 
climate  and  habits  of  civilized  Europe.  But 
here  are  five  volumes  full  of  beautiful  costumes 
for  men  and  women:  Frank  Howard’s  ‘Spirit 
of  Shakspeare’s  Plays.'  Few  of  the  composi- 
tions have  much  other  merit,  but  they  are  all 
rich  in  that.  See  this  figure:  could  comfort, 
convenience,  grace,  propriety,  and  conformity  to 
nature  be  more  completely  united  ?” 


Tomes.  “But  one  part  of  the  essay  surprised 
me  much,  even  from  you.  For  the  mere  sake 
of  picturesque  variety  you  would  brand  callings 
and  conditions  with  a distinctive  costume,  and 
so  perpetuate  the  degradation  of  labor,  the  seg- 
regation of  professions,  and  set  up  again  one  of 
the  barriers  between  man  and  man.  You  should 
have  sought  your  audience  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  not  on  those  of  the  Hudson.  This  uni- 
formity of  costume  is  the  great  outward  and  vis- 
ible sign  of  present  political  equality,  and  of  so- 
cial equality  which  is  to  come.” 

Grey.  “ Your  democratic  zeal  makes  you 
forget  that  the  essay  recognizes  the  significance 
of  this  uniformity  in  dress,  and  deplores  it  only 
on  the  score  of  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  extern- 
al life.  Between  human  progress  and  variety  of 
costume  who  could  hesitate  ? But  I have  thought 
that  uniformity  of  costume  might  be  not  a log- 
ical consequence  of  political  equality  and  dif- 
fused intelligence,  but  the  fruit  of  vanity  and 
petty  pride,  and  at  variance  with  the  very  de- 
mocracy from  which  it  seems  to  spring.  For  , 
the  man  who  takes  pains  not  to  show  any  mark 
of  his  calling  contemns  it  openly ; and  so  does 
not  this  endeavor  of  every  man  to  dress  like  ev- 
ery other  man  degrade  labor  and  demoralize  the 
laborer  ? Our  very  maid-servants — who  trotted 
over  their  native  bogs  shoeless,  stockingless, 
bonnetless,  and  who  work  day  and  night  for  a 
few  dollars  a month — spend  all  of  the  wages 
that  the  poor  creatures  don’t  give  to  their  priests 
or  their  families,  in  hoops,  flounced  silk  dresses, 
and  high-colored  bonnets  for  Sunday  wearing.” 
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Mas;  (*usx~  <k  Po  ytm  gwlgt?  the  poor' girls 
their  holiday  ixad 

(jtutf.  uFitf  ttom  it,  Lcr,  MX  all  mbfehlifO 
iu  "bright  as  raiity  t»*  with  holiday*  &mT  holiday 
liw^  Bin  v,  hr>t  ha*  that  u>  do:  with  bur  nil 
tWi^v  t tnget  4 

'$&&  With  itrf  white-capped,  kaunnti>*>5  bend,  a 
issp<<ct ihr  tef  mjngfe  of 

tier  kead-dr<m  Bui  when  I .*{&  Qta»'  womtiu 
& the  *nme  condition  of!  be  flaunting  pnst  her 
in  konitfix  whint  ari?  aa\l  vtdgsrr  iciRa- 
ricpai  #tf  tfrpseifear^  I mj^sl  as 

hi  tie  #&  I wltu'm.  Wfiijr  ihtmM,  &U  mm  m 
tain  ^ec  jtjti*  (|r^><t*Ati  and  tuimx-jripe 

h*u*?~h*£dte  jso  hHeoua  igf thi^elyea  thus  ho 
mxm  utmmtakabK  be  a*  man  bred  m wearing 
therm,  if  not  -iv.  hne-lot>kiiic;  xml  4i5trft^uaht!ii 
TiiAtL  who  can  • t'hefiii-;  witbiftkfc 
I'm  personal  ■ • 

Mit»  K*  Tv  :-*u  VftTx  reason  why  cvsry  dree  and 

6M-  and  his  lusr  dollar  to  est’rvise  hh?  light  to 
tWii  CanV  help;  ^itbeff  dc^iditig  lu  hls 
fkY*T.  For  your  id&i  qf  a proper  tbsttnno*  Mr. 
Groj;  A'*6niTPybeu  blu^  red,  or  yellow  bulstor- 
*a&e  dnj^pdo^novet  the.  head,  with  a hole  ha 
:hc  middle  of  the  vV^'Sil  £iul  for  the  head,  two 
*t  the  t.omeni  fhr . ijje . afm.%  and  a cord  about 
xli€>  W A»St A\ ''* ; ’'s:  V\.'^  \ ' • ' 

feuirr.  u i ^km’t  ^eoht  Your  pattern  *0  rauck 
M cq>hotcd\  \¥or*&  in  w^  tty 

'fperft  'hsw$\>iqi%  f»^'jri*.  v fkfe  heamttni 

figure  of  tfrtoisgi.  *)>'<*•  Unteuri&l  prihairss  Sif.  $clt~ 
iatfrificing  j*  iarttiiriy  whfck  ebutertm 

dow t ttfywr  ' ■ 


| agfiinhi  you  afr  to  the  imjwrtHneeof  richness  ir< 
dress.  What  my  you  to  Bhukospeare’s  v Costly 
I thy  habit  as  ihy  poj^e  CAb  buy?’ ** 

Grf;t.  44  Thaf  if  i£ Uk^j^re'e  ad^ 

: b«t  r lmt  of  a wiJy>  Wo^ldh^tnVmlbd.  hid  cohrUer 
[ to  his  non,  at  a litft?  wfen  to  gVt  v»n  ah  cooTiand 
! tun<ftu>  people  v>f  oondition  a toan  had  Wce/1  V 
; be  ricldy  droned,  ThiU  need  haa  passed  a'wavl, 
We  do  not  know  what iSliakcsp^ire  thought  npot 
the  ^ubieit.  or  what  he  would  have  rnadr  a Foiu- 
nius  myr  hiul  he  lived  nowadays.  But  vve  ktttm 
that  Horace^  tfwpkr  rn*m1rt\ifl--  xw!ii  ?4mprick 
tv.  ISclIy— wae  (ho  ex  priori : of  lus  ptf  soml 
adnamtloa/’ 

Mr^.  Grt.t,  “ Tee^  Uu*  pouts  nre  alwayb*  rav- 
ftlamt  mt  sbbplicitj%  or 
that-H  vipts  thii  Awhivin.  I ^uppoftp  they  austaih 
you.  In  your. -rondew Tuition  of  p'rimm^  oxx/* 

^ 1 YktiTB  Ifch  wit ly  and  ilte 

et&  tOpj  I ihiofe11  - - : : •;•  J \ ‘ v; 

Mff^.  Gkkv  v-^v  ywt,  Mr  Kry  P”' 

Mu,  Fu;t.  * f Alw^Ya  dh»fr«sr  & wonmit  atPtf*?.d 
in  periuiiKVS  upon  rite  very  pr*int  As.  to  wiucb  shi 
seeks  to  imprelss  tne 

Tomk^.  4i  At  least,  Orcy  f taming  to.  him ] 
Fhumis  stiyw,  ‘ MvKrc  feett  afet.  nln  uttiil  »fo  <\ 
which  you  may  trauskru  for  the  laduv,  if  via 
choose.” 

(ijiriY  [A:?  if  to  hibmdf  and  Troi^  ; 

**<  fc  Still  to  l*»  po^rjvfr’tb  taili  porfum'tK 
Lady,  i(  in  W bp  virwsimj’ih 
TJiougtj.Art'h  hid  cAu?ft?  are  not  foruuU, 

Alt  i.4  aut  rjrtwafci  nil  \a  uo‘c  biiuoil.’  * 

Mti«.  GnkT.  44  What’s  that  you're  having  ail 
to  yourHehx*s  thereVv? 

Grct.  if  Only  a few  lines  from  oae  of  Rare 
B»?n  s daintiast  «ong».,? 

Mc*o  Gbet,  44  What  do  iitHits  know  nbom 
dresK,  firm  when  e hey  urt^v>oohjsscf<  ? , .L»>ok  at 
y^ur  fi-ieud,  the  mihtjfow  uf  the  j:  Willow 
Wreath,*  which  wrote  n»r  no  other  eurrhh 
roijwn  that  I cati  ^ iuani>?  hap- 

pened to  be  OphtdiaV  What  it  ispo^k  that  wu- 
man  is !” 

M r<.  Kjejn  i?  Glad  to  know  At  last  what  thar 
wool  means.  Bpook  — foiijcUdn^  ieau,  lon^^ 
ncekedj  arid  agly.  dressed  in  all  the  colors  of 
the  rninbow  At  0:nee<  and  rome  that  Are  ppt  ii} 
U«c  rainbow  bc^ute  i with  n wreath  an  m-  head, 
and  ^Offe^crw  eurl^  hmr^ing  down.  i)s  back; 
Something ; to  he  appiriaohmV  iiy  men,  if  nfc  nil. 
with  distant  hud  awful  respect,  and  f>y  womei) 
Svith  ti&xvt  exultation'.1-. 

Mfsa  .1^011X8.  **  fn  a word,  Mr.  Keyt  a 
spoblc  iK-a  fright^  oiid  cyery  Ukdressed  woman 
is  a fright: *’ 

Here  a riuot,  fresh-tooking  maid -scmin t en- 
tered, and  ' said,'  ■**■  Ideasc?  Starara,  dinner  A* - 
Rorved;  ”'  and  utter  the  ex  predion  of  a little 
Hstonishraent  nt  the  length  of  the  conference 
Mr.  Key  and  Tome?,  m answer  to  an  mvmv.i'-r 
to  stop,  pleaded  ^iigagcinents,  and  left  ifk? 
Limdies  to  di^uss  them  witl?  her  host  and  host- 
ess over  the  dbanei-tahle,  yrhere  plans  were  laid 
ibr  future  disc  unions  of  other  department;  of 
^bciiti  ^thfcttcs. 


• mswm::— AAs&fr  i fSO.  ’ --Y ■ <i  ;,- 

f’urv.C  .**<  V>.ur  hmgtng  up  the  poem,  tr-  your 
wjitwSed 1m  tlmt  tfic  greatest  of  them  is 
kib.-M 
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Travelers  note  the 

ably  ranks  lowest  of  any  coumy 

in  the  United  Stilts.  By  the  tub  wimpoob  chair* 

census  of  1850  it  appears  that 

almost  one-third  of  the  adult  males,  and  more  rowed  from  the  nearest  hoi 
than  half  of  the  females  were  unable  to  read  and  once  encamped  near  a tine 
write.  They  are  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  patched  one  of  their  number 
latest  fashions,  making  their  own  garments,  ma-  ITe  was  courteously  receive* 
terial  and  all.  When  **  Skitt”  revisited  them,  who  made  him  sit  down  in 
after  many  years*  absence,  in  1857,  he  found  to  his  view,  most  gorgeously 
il sacks’*  and  “joscys”  in  full  vogue.  half  a dozen  “ Windsor  cha 

Almost  the  only  opportunity  which  the  young  turned  he  described  lii9  ndi 
men  hud  of  seeing  any  thing  of  the  world  lnv  panions: 
yond  was  when,  in  the  autumn.  a party  would  ,el|  yo  ^th  m, 

harness  up  their  teams  and  carry  their  spare  H)?hl  sn)llck  in  on;  0-  the  fino; 
produce  to  the  nearest  town,  some  days*  jour-  Uvcr  seen  in  all  ver  homed  da 
uev  off.  They  would  carnp  out  at  night*  and  bustin,  pis-ant-killm’  shoes  on 
as  lucifcr-inatches  liad  not  yet  reached  them,  like  two  great  big  Injun  coono 
they  were  obliged  to  trust  for  tire  to  a brand  bor-  knowed  how  to  hold  my  hands 


* Fi*hrr'*  Carolina)  ami  Charon 

l*r*.  By  8kitTi  who  wm  thaj*.'*  JltuUntted  by 
Xm*  MiI.RaAN.  Harper  ao*1  Brother*,  Publisher*. 
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for  you.  tliis  time.  Now  Til 
quit  ye,  as  we’s  even.  You  (jot 
me  last  night ; Pg  got  ye  this 
morninV 

Odd  characters  abound  in 
such  a community.  Foremost 
among  those  commemorated 
by  “Skitt"  is  u Uncle  Davy 
Lane/’  a tail,  heavy,  lazy- 
looking  old  fellow,  whose  spe- 
cialty was  telling  hunting  sto- 
ries. He  was  never  seen  with- 
out his  **  Bucksnmsher” — a 
rough-looking  rifle  of  his  own 
make,  for  he  was  a sort  of  gun- 
smith 


and  when  once  seated 
2 would  pouf  out  a continuous 

stream  of  adventures,  most  of 
^ V which  had  happened  to  him- 

Jar  \ self,  though  a few  of  them  he 
£ ...  had  “liexurn.*’  He  had  ccrtain- 

R ly  never  beard  of  Baron  Mun- 
ff  i c^ai,scn>  though  many  of  his 

5 . & stories  are  vastly  like  those  of 

that  veracious  narrator;  as,  for 
•>-y*v  | A U '«  instance,  the  following  about 
' u Pigeon  Shooting, v which  we 
give  in  his  own  words,  slightly 
jj  £ abridged : 

\ . tl  I mounted  old  Nip,  and  mo- 
. ^ Keyed  off  fur  the  pigeon-roost,  i 

Yuv  tbar  ’bout  two  hours  by  the 
L*rP***r*m>  sun,  and  front  that  blessed  hour 

till  chock  dark  the  heavens  was 
dark  with  'uni  cornin’  inter  the 
roost.  It  is  unconceivable  to  tell 
the  number  on  'ura,  which  it 
were  so  great.  Bein'  a man  that 
~ *ia8  11  character  fur  truth,  I won’t 

sav  how  many  there  was.  Thar 
? was  a mighty  heap  uv  sapling  fur 

roost  in,  which  they  would 
aliens  light  on  the  biggest  trees 
fust,  then  pitch  down  on  the  little 
un$  ter  roost.  Now'  jist  at  dark  1 
thort  I’d  commence  sin  ash  in’  ’am ; 
so  I hitched  old  Nip  to  the  limb 
uv  a tree  with  a monstrous  strong  bridle — a good 
hitch  in'  place,  I thort.  I commenced  blazin’  away 
at  the  pigeons  like  thunder  and  lightiun’;  which 
they’d  light  on  big  trees  thick  as  bees,  bend  tho  trees 
to  the  yetb  like  they’d  been  lead. 

u By  hokev ! I shot  so  fast,  and  so  long,  and  so 
often,  I het  old  Tower  so  hot  that  I shot  six  incite* 
off  uv  the  muzzle  uv  the  old  slut.  I seen  it  were 
no  use  to  shoot  the  old  critter  clean  away,  which  1 
wont  have  some  use  fur  agin;  so  I jist  quit  buntin' 
powder  and  fiingin*  shot  arter  I’d  killed  ’bout  a 
thousand  on  ’tim,  fur  sure.  Arter  I’d  picked  up  as 
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“ Why,  I hitched  him  to  tlie 
limb  uv  a big  tree  bent  to  the 
veth  with  pigeotis,  you  num- 
skull,  aud  when  they  riz  the  trev 
went  up,  and  old  Nip  with  it, 
fur  sure." 

u But  how  did  you  get  him 
down  ?”  said  a listener.  ; ' 

“ That's  nuthef  here  nor  thar  ( ' 

I got  him  down,  and  that’s  'fluff  .r 

fur  sich  pukes  as  you  ter  know.1* 

Uncle  Davy’s  exploits  with 
deer  were  mitueroiw  and  won- 
derful.  Among  them  was  n 
Mnnchausenism  about  an  old 
buck  which  he  had  shot  with 
a peach -stone  in  default  of  a 
bullet;  and  a few  years  after 
he  saw  the  animal  again  with 
a fine  peach-tree  loaded  with 
fruit  growing  from  his  shoul-  ij,4 
dors.  But  we  must  satisfy  our-  vv^  " • fjj£ 
selves  with  the  following : 

•4 1 tuck  the  sunny  side  uv  thn 
Sugar  Loaf.  I kep*  my  eyo- 
skinned  all  the  way  up,  but  nuy-  ’ 
er  seen  any  thing  tell  I got  naif 
ly  to  the  top,  when  up  jumped 
one  uv  the  poxtakede-t  biggv.-.? 
old  bucks  you  uver  seen,  .fie  ft 

dashed  round  the  mounting  fast'  , 
or  nur  a shoot  in'  star  ur  light-  ' 'ntmitiL 

iuaV  But,  howsoraever,  I blazed 
away  at  him,  but  he  were  goin’  u>. 
fast  round  the  Loaf,  and  the  l >ul*  ' 
let  got  if  strait  forrud,  I missed 
him.  Ev'ry  day  fur  a week  I / 

went  to  that  spot,  aliens  jumped 
him  up  in  ton  steps  ur  the  same  i 

place*  would  fire  away,  but  allure  | 

missed  him,  as  jwt  noreted.  vr;:%5V?-  ^ 

“I  felt  that  my  credit  sua  a 
marksman,  aud  uv  old  Buck-  , .0 

smasher  was  gittih-  mighty  un-  " • 

der  repair.  I didn't  like  to  b: 
outgiuoruled  in  any  rich  a way 
by  any  rich  a critter.  I could 
smarii  bucks  any  whar  and  any  time,  but  that  sassy 
rascal  i couldn’t  tech  a bar  on  him.  He  were  a 
perfect  dar-devil.  One  whole  night  l didn't  sleep 
a wink — didn't  Iwlt  my  eyes — fixitf  up  my  plan. 
•^Next  loomin'  I went  right  smack  inter  my  black- 
smith shop,  tuck  ray  hammer,  and  bent  old  Buck- 
smasher  ji*t  to  suit  the  mounting,  so  that  when  the 
pesky  old  buck  started  round  the  mounting  the  bul- 
let mout  take  the  twist  with  him. 

“ 1 loadeoed  up,  and  moseyed  o/F  to  try  the  \speri~ 
merit.  1 *ruv  at  the  *pot,  aud  up  he  jumped,  hoist- 
ed his  tail  like  a kite,  kicked  up  his  heels  in  a ban- 
terin’ manner,  fur  he’d  outdone  me  so  often  he’d  got 
rual  sassv,  l lammed  away  at  him,  and  away  he 
went  round  the  mounting,  aud  the  bullet  arter  him 
—so  good  a man,  aud  so  good  a l>oy.  I stood  chock 
still.  Preseutly  round  they  coiuo  like  a streak  uv 
imudtiue,  both  buck  and  bullit.  builit  singiiv  out, 

* Whar  is  it  ? whar  is  it?’  4 Go  U,  my  fellers,' 
says  1,  and  away  they  went  routed  the  l/>af  like 
a Bine  Ridge  storm.  Afore  you  could  crack  yer 
finger  they  was  around  agin,  bucklety-whel.  Jist 
as  they  got  Agio  me,  bullit  tbrowed  him.” 


'fur  1‘lOKOS-KtiOST, 


But  Uncle  Davy  came  out  strongest  in  his 
snake  stories.  Omv,  when  out  black  berrying, 
he  felt  something  at  lag  bare  legs.  For  half  an 
hour  he  paid  no  attention  to  it,  supposing  it  was 
the  briers.  Looking  down  at  last,  he  found  that 
it  was  “the  biggest  rattlesnake  that  uver  was 
seen  or  beam  tell  on — would  a $11*4  a vnaMun* 
tub  to  the  brim.  There  he  were  peggin’  away 
at  my  feet  and  legs  like  he  were  the  hongriest 
critter  on  yeth/*  The  upshot  was  that  4‘  I 
moneyed  home  at  art  orfnl  rate : it's  no  use  to 
say  how  fast  I did  run,  fur  nobody  would  b'lecw 
it.’7  Reaching  home,  he  swallowed  seven  pails 
of  milk  and  two  gallons  of  whisky,  and  was  nev- 
er the  worse.— We  must  let  him  tell  at  length  hi* 
wonderful  adventure  with  the u Horn-Snake:4* 

11 1 was  not  think?  n?  al)Out  sarpunts,  when,  by 
Zucks!  1 cum  right  plum  ujion  one  uv  the  curiotisest 
snakes  f uver  seen  in  all  my  homed  day*.  There 
it  lay  on  the  side  uv  a steep  prvsaerpis,  at  full  length, 
ten  fool  long,  its  tail  strait  out,  right  op  the  pre*~ 
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trial  to  shoot  the  taruil  thing ; but 
he  kep’  sich  a movin'  about  and 
. £ . nich  a splutter*  tion  that  l couldn’t 

a bead  at  bis  head,  for  I know’d 
; : ***  ^ 7^  it  warn’t  wuth  while  to  shoot  him 

- . any  whar  cl*c.  So  I jkop*  my  dis- 

tance tell  he  wore  hisself  out,  then 
l put  a ball  right  between  his  eyes, 

V ' Xr  •' - V and  he  gin  up  the  ghost.  A 

“Soon  as  he  were  dead  I hap- 
pened to  look  up  inter  the  tree, 
and  what  do  you  think?  Why, 
Sir,  it  were  dead  as  a hr.rriu’ ; all 
\ : ||  'i  the  leaves  was  wilted  like  a fire 

' v-  had  gone  through  its  brandies. 

- tionarics,’  “ Nigger  Josh  Eas- 

r ‘ lev/*  who  sold  “ gingy  cakes,*’ 

and  “ Harnp  Hudson,7'  who  kept 
a “still-house’7  running  all  the 
*“  UPIW^A“  year,  were  the  chief  attractions 

**rpis,  head  big  as  a sasser,  right  toarda  me,  eyes ! of  these  musters.  Hump  had  a dog  named 
itd  a*  forked  lighttun7,  tickin’  out  his  forked  tongue,  j “Famus,’*  known  through  all  the  country.  It 
uid  I could  no  more  move  than  the.  Bail  Kook  on  j happened,  on  a time  not  long  before  one  of  these 
Fisher>  Peak.  But  when  I seen  tho  stinger  irt  his  j rnafetors,  that  FamuS  fell  into  one  of  his  master’s 
jail,  six  inched  long  and  sharp  as  a noodle,  sUokin  ma8h-ttit>3  and  was  drowned.  The  rumor  nui 
.it  Kke aenck*  spar,  1 thought  l J in  my  j „ ,,  „w  countrv  tliKt  Hi»mp  had  distilled 

Tracks  I ramped  forty  foot  down  the  mounting,  . , . . . . . r . ■ , , , , 

tad  toM  white  oak  live  foot  in  dinma-  i the  roa*h  » 'vh,ch  ? he  ^ ‘ wus  dn,wn^(J-  *"*j 

int.  The  Snake  he  cotohed  tire  eend  u v hit  tall  in  j was  K"  1TI°  carry  **  t0  *bc  May  muster  to  sell, 
ids  mouth,  ho  did.  and  come  roilin'  down  the  mount-  ; report  created  a powerful  sensation,  and 
an;  arter  me  jist  like  a hoop,  and  jwt  as  1 landed  l»-  } when  master-day  came  there  was  a general  de- 
Uintl  the  tree  he  struck  t’other  side  with  his  stinger,  termination  not  to  drink  n “drnp  nv  Hatnp’s 
,.nd  stove  it  tip,  dean  to  his  tail,  smack  in  the  tree,  nasty  old  Fa  rims  lieker.  ” Among  the  foremost 
He  wire  fast.  .of  those  who  were  “ down"  on  liamp  and  his 

“Of  all  the  Marfa’  and  Mowin'  that  ever  yon  yq,TOr  WH3  Uncle  Jitnmv  Smith,  a lisping  old 
'•.wn  «««  you  seen  daylight,  it  tnck  the  lead  Et  vctmn  wli()  |md  been  at 'the  storming  of  Slonv 
te  red  a hi,,  forty-nine  forges  all  a-Mowin’  at  once  MJ  leU  vou,  u.vith,*’  lie  said.  “ you 

‘I  (.wild tv t sk  beat  it.  lie  rared  and  charge*!,  lap r*cd  , ....  _ i A ,*  .»j 

-onnd  the  tree,  spread  Ms  mo, if  and  grinned  ui  me  '&***  -V0',  jgl*  **  °W  ??*"*  f”  *e 
orfrf,  faded  and  spit, juarte  an’  r,  „ arts  of  green  pfeen  “««  Stony  Pomt-amt  a-gwtne  to  tech  H. 
it  me.  an’  made  the  ar  stink  with  hi*  na*tv breath.  Nigger  Josh  sold  his  cakes,  and  was  jubilant; 
l wen  ihar  wen?  no  time  to  lose;  l cotched  up «M  bn‘  not  » mftn  approached  llnmj.’s  stand,  and 

It  was  a dolorous 


his  casks  remained  tin tupped. 
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rauiMeC-day.;  Human  Ofltruv  •-..  * 

conlJ  Endure  it  no lr/rtgyi?  nrr.J 

Uncle  Jimmy  Smith  was  the 

Unit  to  break  the  spell  Bis  A 

xpoeeh  ran  \hm  ; a 

'rWel I,  tofith;  f don't  fcnow  — V „ 

a half  thick,  sttilded  w!Ji  in.ii> 
nails  ; the  vamps  of  ho^r-sluu, 

kept  soft  bv  ‘posanm  grease  ^ .7  ; ' ':•  :\  7 ^ v . . . 

the  quarters  wore  of  cpw-hidC-  ’*&*  w rowsw,  ; 

Then  there  wore  legging  - V?£A •'  / ;\ : ■•*  • ' v/ 

buckskin  to <ihvl  )o  the  quarts :mt  that  euqie  jl|?  J Safly  whpso  left  leg  had  beer*  broken 

the  leg,  to  keep  out  the  snow  in  winter,  an  J to  ! I^nv?«^  her  i‘qually  U;TiK\  The  stnrv*  of  tip 
Ward  erff  snake**  m 3\xmu»si>  when  h«  went  not  Wfaiaiipg  *h£rJi  bv  told,  in  an  abridged  iebra,  by 
hunt  in  g.  Evm  thia«,‘  iron*  bottoms  W naiho  Bob  ^hipo?f  another  character  of  the  ‘region  : 

§§  gf  *“*  to  “ V ..  r *&  a fur  **,,„••  tWitte  .,,,  flin 

imj  noflun  om'n  the  «o«w.  V»  h«rt,  «ie»  >•»  (j„rin  ll(It  dat.t  ai|(1  ^bouM  I »„,«*  Sol  Sent-.- 
rtlMcnco  of  many  years,  “Stitt  paid  a visit  lo  W(ie  |,0,^;Wrkfft-  , >!.,-  „i„».,<  VvU>,  tl.rowlo 

lu#  t)Ii  home,  lift  wa»  ilcsiroiig  t.f  pwurfuR  one  hj.;  Ume  1ft*  uruoiid  Iik<.«  a ^jrliotjk. ' Say*  Ik;  t: 
fit  jtbftse  shoe?  a*  a memorial.  After  InhnUo  di-  ! db%wt5&*  ft  dt*  work.  with  yo»7 

ploraocy  be  succeeded ; >rtd  ihe  sho£y  labeb*l ' Times  id!  aft  hard,  awl  ! w;r»ot>;.i.o  ^'ork  a <ky  or  two 
tS  A Fisher's  ftiyer  Burning  ..jwfw1  thfc  fiir  yc>u  to  py&  for  as  dod^  10,  marry  me.  J ite* 

principal  cnarhwiiy  in  the  til/7kry  of  li  The  East  iw  you  to  go  as  ftir.o*  iMMy>  bous*.  which  ?P'* 
Alabama  Baptist  Female  College.  Tu^ke^  j know  t*  three-  roth*  ai^tkd’a : but  jie.r  go  todaJT 
Alabama,  ■”  • / . Und  111  go  ami  b.ieb  ivtlly  doa«  tlur,  li*U\\W« 

‘ We.  Rive  place  to  John  Center  chieflv  for  the  ! « * *?J  «f  e*. 

. . > e 1 * l3  v*  e •*. **A:  » ! nuiirv  him  fi»r  nothuv  .and  it  Wiout  ho  awappIP 

»kc  oi  ihiscnbing- « took  place  * Jkt  - - 

in  hss  c^hin.  He  luvi  a Sol,  a poor  dwarf- 
ish tellow,  who  had  ten  fttlliofeed Vilh  a a?hfe  The  natural  'Sqntro  eomscmbhd;  am1 
wnllrng,  whu  h baui  left  him  ivuk  a HtitVen^l.  Sol  wrought  like  jy  hw,  pudu^  in  advaa*-e  hi- 
right  leg.  He  hod  fixed  hife  ntfeotihti^  ujitrn  marrmgd  fee.  Thc  duy  for  the  wedding  wa*  w jh 
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Uncle  Billy,  who  was  a Baptist  in  good  and 
regular  standing,  made  up  his  mind  that  he  had 
a “ call’*  to  preach.  His  brethren  thought  other- 
wise ; but  some  of  the  young  fellows  encouraged 
him  to  hold  forth.  He  followed  their  advice, 
and  drew  crowds  for  a while.  Among  his  en- 
couragers  was  one  Jim  Blevins,  who  used  to  “ put 
up”  the  simple  old  man  in  subjects  and  matter. 
One  evening  before  meeting  Jim  told  Uncle 
Billy  of  a terrible  sight  which  he  had  just  seen, 
and  urged  him  to  make  it  the  subject  df  warning 
to  the  people.  The  preacher  complied ; and  here 
follows  a report  of  the  sermon,  omitting  the  “ doc- 
trinal part:” 

u Sinner,  you*d  better  ’pent ! Danger  abroad ! 
Look  out,  I tell  ye.  Skin  yer  eyes  good.  Open 
yer  ears  wide.  Listen,  that  you  may  hear.  Your 
blood  mout  be  ’quired  o*  me.  O my  soul ! — Jim 
Blevins  went  on  Fisher’s  Peak  this  mornin\  and 
what  did  he  see  ? He  seen  a flyin’  snake — drefful 
critter — twelve  foot  long,  stinger  ’bout  a feet  long, 
eyes  red  like  balls  o’  fire,  lookin’  fust  this  way,  then 
t’other,  to  see  what  he  could  see,  and  a-squallin’ 
wusser  nur  a painter — 0 sinner,  ’pent ! — ’pent,  I tell 
you,  else  yer  a gone  sucker.  For  sartin  and  for 
sure,  ef  he  pops  his  stinger  inter  you,  yer  gone  world 
’thout  eend. 

“But,  sinner,  flyin’  snakes  is  mighty  bad;  bad 
as  they  is,  howsomever,  ’tain’t  nothin*  to  what  Jim 
Blevins  seen  arter  that.  Jim,  soon  as  the  flyin’ 
snake  went  out’n  sight,  he  run  over  back  o’  Fisher’s 
Peak,  and  — O my  soul! — what  did  he  see?  A 
yahoo,  sinner — a vahoo ! Jim  hid,  and  it  past  along 
close  by,  and  it  was  high  as  a house,  horns  ten  foot 
long,  mouf  big  as  a hogshead — ’pent,  sinner,  ’pent! 
It  run  by  Jim,  hollerin’  ‘ yahoo ! yahoo!’  louder  nur 
cannon  at  the  battle  o’  Guilford  Court  House,  whar 
'Wallis  was  fout  by  Greene.  Jim  says  the  way  he 
kills  folks — sinner,  ’pent ! — he  gits  you  on  his  horns, 
he  tossee  up — he  tossee  up,  jist  like  trouncin’  a bull- 
frog, till  life  clean  gone — ’pent,  sinner,  ’pent! — then 
hell  take  you  in  his  mouf,  and  he’ll  lick  you  down 
like  a hongry  bar  does  a piece  o’  honev-comb,  as  Jim 
Blevins  says.  Sinner,  I’ve  warned  you ; I’m  dare 
o’  yer  blood.  Ef  that  flyin’  snake  or  that  yahoo  gits 
you,  you  can’t  blame  me  fur  it.  No,  don’t  blame 
the  old  man  nur  Jim  Blevins.” 

The  above  discourse  came  to  the  ears  of  Uncle 
Billy’s  church,  and  they  “called  in  his  gift.” 
With  one  more  clerical  story  which  “ Skitt”  tells 
of  his  own  denomination,  the  Baptists,  we  take 
leave  of  Surry  County.  A man  by  the  name 
of  Walker  felt  himself  moved  to  preach,  and 
looked  out  earnestly  for  some  “call”  from  on 
high.  One  day  he  retired  to  a thick  prove  to 
“wrastlc”  with  the  subject.  While  there,  a 
donkey  who  happened  to  be  near  by  set  up  a 
most  outrageous  braying.  To  Walker’s  excited 
imagination  these  dulcet  sounds  were  an  angel’s 
voice,  and  wore  transformed  into  articulate 
words,  conveying  the  long-sought  “ call.”  He 
went  forthwith  to  his  church,  and  demanded  a 
license,  when  the  following  dialogue  took  place 
between  him  and  his  pastor ; the  result  being  that 
the  validity  of  the  call  was  recognized,  and  Broth- 
or  Walker  was  duly  appointed  to  the  ministry : 

“Pastor.  Do  you  believe,  Brother  Walker,  that 
you  were  called  of  God  to  preach,  * as  was  Aaron  ?’ 


“Walker.  Most  sartinly  I does. 

“Pastor.  Give  the  Church,  that  is,  the  bruther- 
ing,  the  proof. 

“Walker.  I was  mightily  diffikilted  and  trou- 
bled on  the  subjeck,  and  I was  detarmined  to  go 
inter  the  woods  and  wrastle  it  out. 

“ Pastor.  That’s  it,  Brother  Walker. 

“ Walker.  And  while  there  wrastlin’,  Jacob- 
like,  I hearn  one  ov  the  curiousest  voices  I uvei 
heam  in  all  my  homed  days. 

“Pastor.  You  are  on  the  right  track,  Brother 
Walker.  Go  on  with  your  noration. 

“Walker.  I couldn’t  tell  for  the  life  ov  mo 
whether  the  voice  was  up  In  the  air  ur  down  in  the 
sky,  it  sounded  so  curious. 

“Pastor.  Poor  creetur!  how  he  was  diffikilted. 
Go  on  to  norate,  Brother  Walker.  How  did  it  ap- 
pear to  sound  unto  you? 

“Walker.  Why,  this  a- way:  ‘Waw-waw -her 
— waw-waw-fccr  / Go  preach,  go  preach,  go  preach , 
go  preach-et,  go  preach~ah,  go  preaph-uh,  go  preach- 
ah-ee-vh-ah-ee.' 

“ Pastor.  Bruthering  and  sisters,  that’s  the  right 
sort  of  a call.  Enough  said,  Brother  Walker.  That’s 
noue  ov  yer  college  calls,  nor  money  calls.  No  doc- 
tor ov  divinity  uver  got  sich  a call  as  that.  Brother 
Walker  must  have  license,  fur  sartin  and  fur  sure.’' 


WRECKED  AND  RESCUED. 

IT  was  a dark  night* of  December,  1790,  and 
the  clock  in  the  study  of  Rev.  Isaac  Hep- 
worth,  the  clergyman  of  a New  England  sea- 
coast  town,  had  already  struck  the  hour  of 
twelve,  when  that  divine  finished  and  laid  with- 
in his  desk  tho  sermon  on  which  he  had  been 
too  busily  engaged  to  note  the  lapse  of  time. 

Late  as  was  the  hour,  the  Rev.  Isaac  did  not 
immediately  retire  to  sleep,  choosing  rather  to 
rest  his  weary  brain  and  relax  his  constrained 
muscles  beside  the  cheerful  fire.  SJo,  thrpwttj 
on  another  log,  he  wheeled  round  his  study  chaif, 
settled  himself  comfortably  therein,  and  placed 
his  slippered  feet  upon  the  fender. 

“ A-h ! This  is  comfort !”  murmured  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Hepworth,  neatly  folding  the  skirts  of  his 
dressing-gown  across  his  knees. 

Some  fifteen  minutes  of  intense  quiet  passed, 
and  the  clergyman,  succumbing  to  the  united 
temptations  of  fire,  chair,  and  weariness,  was 
dropping  into  a luxurious  doze  when  he  was 
suddenly  and  thoroughly  aroused  by  a low  tap 
upon  his  study  window. 

Springing  to  his  feet  a little  nervously,  Mr. 
Hepworth  drew  aside  the  curtain  and  peered  out. 
A man’s  face,  dimly  visible  in  the^flarkness,  was 
pressed  close  to  the  glass,  and  met  the  clergy- 
man’s astonished  gaze  with  a reassuring  nod. 

“Oh,  Jarvis,  is  it  you?  Wait,  and  I’ll  let 
you  in.” 

Jarvis  nodded  again,  and,  falling  back  into  the 
gloom,  went  round  to  the  door,  which  Mr.  Hep- 
worth had  opened  very  quietly,  that  he  might 
not  disturb  his  sleeping  household. 

u Well,  Jarvis,  what’s  the  matter  ?”  asked  he. 
anxiously,  when  the  two  were  shut  into  the  snug 
little  study. 

“Why,  something  very  queer’s  the  matter, 
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Sir,  and  I’m  right  glad  I found  you  up,  for,  ac- 
cording to  my  reckoning,  the  fewer  that’s  let  into 
it  the  better ; and  as  soon  as  I see  the  lights  in 
these  winders,  I said  to  myself,  ‘There,  there 
won’t  be  no  need  for  Miss  Hodson’s  knowing  no- 
thing about  it.’” 

“About  what,  Jarvis?”  asked  Mr.  Hepworth, 
mildly,  as  his  sexton  paused  to  enjoy  the  satis- 
faction of  a vulgar  man  who  possesses  a secret 
which  he  intends  and  yet  grudges  to  impart. 

“ Well,  Sir,  it  wan’t  more  than  half  an  hour 
ago,  and  I was  snug  in  bed  sleeping  as  sound  as 
any  babe,  when  my  wife  she  nudges  me,  and 
says  she, 

“ ‘ John,’  says  she, 4 there’s  some  one  ^knock- 
ing at  our  door.’ 

“ 4 Pho ! go  to  sleep,  woman,  and  don’t  be  dis- 
turbing me  with  your  silly  dreams,*  says  I ; for  I 
didn’t  like  to  be  woke  up,  Sir;  and  I was  just  a 
going  off  agin,  when  sure  enough  I* heard  a kind 
of  softly  knock  on  my  front  door,  sounding  just 
as  if  some  one  wanted  to  wake  us  up,  and  yet 
hated  to  make  a noise. 

44  Well,  I jumped  up  and  h’isted  the  window. 

41 4 Who’s  there  ?*  says  I. 

44  4 A friend,’  says  a man’s  voice,  though  I 
couldn’t  see  no  one  ’cause  of  the  dark. 

44  4 Hain’t  you  got  no  name?’  asks  I,  kind  of 
sharp,  for  it’s  a main  cold  night,  Sir,  and  I wan’t 
overly  comfortable. 

44  4 That’s  of  no  consequence.  I want  to 
speak  with  you,  if  you’re  the  sexton  of  Mr.  Hep- 
worth’s  church,  and  you  shall  be  paid  hand- 
somely for  the  trouble  of  dressing  and  coming 
down,*  say 8 the  voice. 

“Well,  Sir,  I considered  that  it  wan’t  no 
ways  Christian ly  not  to  hear  what  a feller-creter 
had  to  say,  ef  he  wanted  to  say  it  bad  enough  to 
come  out  sech  a night ; and  so  says  I, 

44  4 Hold  on,  and  I’ll  come  down  soon’s  I’ve 
put  on  my  trowsers.’ 

44  So  I shet  the  winder,  and  though  my  wife 
she  wan’t  no  ways  willing,  and  took  on  consid’- 
able  for  fear  ’twas  a plan  to  rob  and  murder,  or 
else  a ghost,  I bade  her  hold  her  tongue,  and 
down  I went,  and  jest  stopping  in  the  entry  to 
say  over  a prayer  and  a verse,  I ondid  the  door 
and  held  up  my  candle  to  the  face  of  the  man 
that  stood  outside. 

44  He  was  young  and  no  ways  frightful  to  look 
upon,  and  he  says  right  off, 

44  ‘That’s  right,  my  friend,’  and  he  put  this 
’ere  piece  of  money  in  my  hand  [showing  a 
golden  guinear]  ; and  says  he, 

4 4 4 Now,  I want  you  to  come  right  along  to 
the  church,  and  open  the  door  for  me  and  my 
companion  to  go  in,  and  then  you  must  summon 
the  clergyman  to  perform  a marriage  ceremony.* 

44 ‘Why,  Sir,’  says  I,  4ef  so  bc’s  you  want 
to  be  married,  why  can’t  you  go  to  the  tavern 
and  wait  till  morning ; or  ef  suckumstances  is 
sech  as  you  can’t  wait,  go  to  the  minister’s  own 
house  and  be  married  in  his  study.  Folks  here 
don’t  never  go  to  the  meeting-house  sech  times, 
and  more'n  all,  it’s  as  cold  and  colder  there  than 
*tis  outer  doors.’ 


“Upon  that,  Sir,  the  man  he  got  kind  of 
impatient,  and  says  he, 

44  4 Friend,  it  ain’t  advice  I want  of  you  but 
sarvice.’  And  with  that  he  put  inter  my  hand 
this  other  piece  of  money.” 

And  the  sexton  complacently  displayed  a sec- 
ond guinea. 

44  Well,  Sir,  upon  that  I considered,  as  I 
didn’t  know  any  thing  onlawful  in  a man’s  be- 
ing married  in  a meeting-house  at  twelve  o’clock 
at  night,  ef  so  be  as  he  was  a mind  to,  and  the 
minister  was  a mind  to  marry  him,  so  says  I, 

44  4 Well,  Mister,  you  wait  outside  till  I get 
my  lantern,  and  I’ll  show  you  the  way  to  the 
meeting-house  and  let  you  in,  and  then  I’ll  go 
and  tell  the  minister  about  it,  and  ef  so  be  as 
he’s  a mind  to  come,  why  he  will ; and  ef  he 
ain’t  a mind  to,  why  he  won’t.’ 

44  4 Has  he  a wife  ?’  says  the  man  next. 

“ 4 No,  he  hain’t, ’ says  I. 

44  4 Have  you  a wife,  then,  goodman?’  says  he. 

44  4 Yes,  I have,’  says  I.  4 And  a good  wife, 
too.  It’s  she  that  was  the  widder  Jones,  and 
darter  to  old  Samwel  Rubbles  of  this  town.’ 

44 1 was  a going  on,  when  the  man  he  broke 
right  in. 

44  4 Can  you  persuade  her  to  rise  and  accom- 
pany us  to  the  church  ?*  says  he. 

44  ‘Lord,  Sirs,*  says  I,  right  out  (for  which  I 
hope  I’ll  be  forgiven),  ‘what  upon  earth  ken 
you  want  o*  her?’ 

44  4 My  companion,  the  young  lady  that  is  to  be 
my  wife,  should  have  the  support  of  a woman’s 
presence  at  such  a time ; and  besides  that,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  two  witnesses  to  the  marriage,’ 
says  the  man. 

44  4 Wa’al,  I don’t  know  jest  what  to  say,'  says 
I,  kind  o’  considering,  and,  Sir,  that  man  be 
slips  this  other  piece  o’  money  inter  my  hand.  ” 

And  from  his  dexter  pocket  the  venal  sexton  ex- 
tracted a third  guinea,  and  added  it,  with  a hu- 
morous air  of  innocent  astonishment,  to  the  two 
already  in  his  right  hand. 

44  And  then  you  went  and  called  your  wife?” 
suggested  Mr.  Hepworth,  dryly. 

44  Why,  yes.  Sir.  I considered  that  it  was  hard 
for  a young  woman  to  go  and  be  married  in  a 
meeting-house  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night  and  no 
women  folks  about ; and  I conceited  that  Marthy 
like  enough  would  take  a notion  to  go,  and  be  kind 
of  riley  ef  I didn’t  give  her  the  chance;  and 
more’n  all,  I heerd  her  jest  then  call  my  name 
mighty  softly  over  the  balusters.  So  says  I, 

‘Wa’al,  I’ll  go  sec,’  says  I;  and  I shet  to  the 
door  and  went  up  stairs,  and  there  w*as  Marthy 
dressing  herself  faster’n  ever  I see  her  before, 
and  all  fer  hurrying  me  off  to  get  you.” 

44  And  were  the  strangers  all  this  time  out  in 
the  biting  cold?”  asked  Mr.  Hepworth,  reprov- 
ingly. 

44  Why,  yes,  Sir.  I thought  ’twas  safest  so, 
for  we  never  know  what  shape  Satan  may  come 
in  to  destroy  us,  and  I felt  more  kind  o’  easy  to 
keep  ’em  outside.  Marthy,  when  she  got  dressed, 
she  went  down  and  asked  ’em  in,  but  it  wan’t 
no  wish  of  mine,  nor  she  didn’t  stop  to  ask  my 
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leave.  Women  folks  is  dreadful  kind  o’  head- 
strong sometimes,  Sir,  though  I ’spose  yon  hain't 
never  had  no  call  to  find  it  out,”  said  the  sexton, 
sighing. 

44  And  these  strangers,  where  are  they  now  ?” 
asked  the  clergyman,  who,  already  cloaked  and 
hatted,  stood  with  the  door  in  his  hand  waiting 
for  his  companion  to  precede  him. 

* 44  In  the  meeting-house,”  said  Mr.  Jarvis,  tak- 
ing the  hint,  and  passing  oat.  44  They  wouldn’t 
come  in  noways ; but  when  1 went  out,  the  man 
he  told  us  both  to  get  inter  a kerridge  he  had 
out  in  the  road,  and  there  was  the  young  wo- 
man all  curled  away  in  one  comer  a crying ; and 
the  driver  he  druv  right  straight  to  the  meeting- 
house as  ef  he’d  been  there  afore.  So  I onlocked 
the  door  and  lit  a candle,  and  left  ’em  all  there 
while  I came  to  tell  you,  Sir.” 

“ You  would  have  done  better,  friend,  in  put- 
ting the  end  of  your  story  nearer  to  the  begin- 
ning,” said  the  clergyman,  a little  indignantly. 
“ We  might  have  relieved  the  discomfort  and 
anxiety  of  these  poor  people  half  an  hour  ago  if 
you  had  been  less  diffuse  in  your  narrative.” 

To  this  reproof  John  Jarvis  listened  in  respect- 
ful though  puzzled  silence — a silence  lasting  un- 
til the  two  approached  a bare,  bleak,  uncomely 
edifice — the  universal  type  of  the  New  England 
meeting-house  of  seventy  years  ago.  A feeble 
light  shone  through  the  uncovered  windows,  and, 
pushing  open  the  door,  Mr.  Hepworth  stepped 
inside,  not  without  a shiver  at  the  deadly  cold 
far  more  insupportable  than  the  keen  but  living 
air  without. 

The  bridal  party  (strange  misnomer)  were 
seated  in  a pew  near  the  upper  end  of  the  church, 
and  rising,  as  the  quick  step  of  the  clergyman 
sounded  hollowly  up  the  uncarpeted  aisle,  they 
stood  ready  to  receive  him. 

Foremost  was  a man  of  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  tall,  handsome,  and  of  gentlemanly  bearing. 
Behind  him  followed  the  sturdy  helpmate  of  John 
Jarvis,  tenderly  supporting  a girlish  figure  with 
veiled  face,  whose  stifled  sobs  attested  her  agita- 
tion. 

44  Mr.  Hepworth,  I believe,”  said  the  stranger, 
in  a voice  harmonizing  well  with  his  appear- 
ance. 

“That  is  my  name,”  said  the  clergyman, 
mildly.  44  Can  I render  you  any  service  con- 
sistent with  my  duty,  Sir?” 

1 4 The  greatest.  I wish  to  be  married  at  once 
to  this  young  lady.  We  are  to  sail  for  Europe 
on  the  morning  tide.  A boat  now  waits  to  con- 
vey us  on  board,  and  our  passage  is  taken  as  man 
%LTkd  wife.  Our  right  to  that  position  rests  now 
with  you.” 

“But  you  will  surely  tell  me,  Sir,  the  cause 
of  this  very  unusual  manner  of  proceeding  ? Are 
the  young  lady’s  parents  aware  of  the  step  she 
has  taken  ?” 

“They  are  not,  Sir,”  returned  the  stranger, 
firmly.  “ Her  only  parent,  a father,  is,  on  the 
contrary,  bitterly  opposed  to  my  claims,  and 
would  force  his  daughter  into  another  marriage  I 
as  abhorrent  to  her  feelings  as  to  humanity.  I 


| She  is  of  age  to  decide  for  herself,  but  has  not 
I the  courage  to  openly  maintain  her  rights  in 
! presence  of  her  father.  She  has  chosen  me,  and 
! no  power  on  earth  shall  prevent  her  from  becom- 
ing my  wife.  If  you  refuse  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony, we  must  embark  unwedded,  to  the  scandal 
of  all  who  may  hereafter  hear  the  tale,  and  trust 
to  have  our  marriage  solemnized  upon  the  other 
side  the  water.” 

“That  were,  indeed,  a scandal! ” ejaculated 
the  clergyman,  with  horror. 

“ And  yet  to  that  extremity  shall  we  be  driv- 
en unless  you  will  at  once  make  us  man  and 
wife,”  said  the  stranger,  coolly,  as  he  drew  out 
his  watch  and  held  it  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
candles.  “ It  is  now  hard  upon  half  past  one. 
At  two  we  are  to  take  boat.” 

Mr.  Hepworth  turned  to  the  bride. 

“Daughter,”  said  he,  softly.  “Have  you 
considered  what  you  do?” 

“Yes,  Sir.  I hope  I shall  be  forgiven,” 
sobbed  the  girl. 

“And  is  it  your  resolve,  should  I decline  to 
solemnize  so  strange  a marriage,  to  follow  this 
man  across  the  sea  unwedded,  at  the  imminent 
peril  of  your  fair  fame  here,  and  eternal  happi- 
ness hereafter  ?”  asked  the  minister,  solemnly. 

The  sobs  became  convulsive  in  their  strength, 
bnt  presently  the  timid  voice  again  whispered, 

4 4 Yes,  Sir.  But  you  will  not  refuse — oh,  will 
you  ?” 

Mr.  Hepworth  walked  nervously  up  and  down 
the  open  space  before  the  pulpit,  and  then  return- 
ing to  the  group  said,  impressively, 

44 1 will  not  refuse  my  ministration  here ; for  if 
your  avowals  are  an  earnest  of  your  intentions,  I 
shall,  by  refusal,  tempt  you  to  a deeper  sin  than 
disobedience:  but  I warn  you  both,  and  espe- 
cially you,”  turning  to  the  bridegroom,  “who, 
as  the  stronger  and  more  responsible  party,  should 
bear  the  greater  blame,  that  God's  blessing  rests 
not  on  those  who  seek  it  while  openly  violating 
His  commands ; and  of  these  obedience  to  pa- 
rents ranks  next  to  obedience  to  Himself.” 

“Enough,  Sir.  We  are  not  to  be  dissuaded 
from  our  purpose,”  replied  the  bridegroom, 
haughtily : adding  more  persuasively  after  a mo- 
mentary pause:  44  And  even  by  your  own  precept 
we  are  justified;  for  in  choosing  each  other,  and 
in  resisting  those  who  would  separate  us,  we  feel 
to  be  obeying  the  voice  of  God,  even  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  a parent.” 

Mr.  Hepworth  to  this  argument  opposed  only 
a gesture  of  deprecation,  and  immediately  took 
his  place  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  As  silently  the 
others  ranged  themselves  before  him. 

“Will  you  uncover  your  face,  daughter?” 
asked  the  clergyman,  kindly,  as  the  bride  show- 
ed no  inclination  to  raise  the  veil  behind  which 
she  had  hitherto  sheltered.  Now,  however,  she 
immediately  removed  it,  and  the  eyes  of  all  her 
companions  centred  upon  her  face — those  of  the 
clergyman  with  benevolent  scrutiny,  of  the  Jar- 
vises with  broad  curiosity,  of  her  bridegroom 
with  tender  and  sympathizing  love. 

It  was  a lovely  face — pale  now  and  disfigured 
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by  weeping,  bnt  undeniably  beautiful,  and,  as 
Mr.  Hepworth  said  to  himself,  not  wanting  in 
a latent  strength  such  as  the  trials  in  the  new 
path  on  which  she  now  was  entering  might 
speedily  render  needful. 

“Your  name,  my  dear?”  asked  he,  after  a 
moment’s  attentive  observation. 

‘ ‘ Hope  Murray,”  said  the  girl,  faintly,  a soft 
color  stealing  into  her  cheek  beneath  the  gaze 
of  all  those  eyes. 

“And  yours,  Sir?” 

“Miles  Tresethen,”  said  the  stranger,  meet- 
ing with  unblenching  gaze  the  look  of  severest 
scrutiny  with  which  Mr.  Hepworth  turned  from 
that  fair  childish  face  to  that  of  the  man  who,  as 
he  had  inly  decided,  had  tempted  her  to  her 
present  rebellious  disobedience.  And  yet  Mr. 
Hepworth’s  growing  anger  paused,  and  even 
retrograded,  as  he  met  those  clear,  fearless  eyes, 
noted  the  noble  if  proud  bearing  of  the  hand- 
some head — came,  though  unconsciously,  under 
the  powerful  influence  of  that  presence. 

“Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged,”  flashed 
through  the  clergyman’s  mind,  and  with  a little 
sigh,  he  said,  quietly, 

“Take  each  other  by  the  right  hand.”  And 
in  a few  moments  thereafter  he  gravely  kissed 
the  bride,  saying,  “May  you  be  as  happy,  my 
dear,  as  an  old  man’s  wish  can  make  yon;  and 
may  your  fault  be  forgiven  you  as  freely  as  I 
would  forgive,  did  it  rest  with  me  to  do  so!” 

For  an  instant  the  girl  clung  about  his  neck 
as  if  he  had  been  indeed  her  father,  and  then 
turned  to  her  husband. 

“We  could  not  help  it,”  said  she,  simply. 
“ We  loved  each  other  so,  and  we  were  so  un- 
happy.” 

“Good-by,  Sir,”  said  Tresethen,  extending 
his  hand,  and  grasping  warmly  that  of  the  cler- 
gyman. “Accept  my  thanks — our  thanks,  for 
the  sacrifice  you  have  made  to-night  of  prejudice 
to  necessity.  Never  doubt  that,  on  sober  second 
thought,  conscience  will  acquit  you  of  all  wrong.” 

“ Can  you  speak  as  boldly  for  yourself?”  ask- 
ed Mr.  Hepworth,  dryly. 

The  bridegroom  paused.  The  bride  uplifted 
to  his  her  tear-stained  face. 

“Before  God  I believe  that  I have  done  right*” 
said  Tresethen,  solemnly;  and  the  clergyman 
added  nothing  more  except,  “God  bless  you!” 
as  he  parted  at  the  church-door  with  the  new- 
married  couple. 

“And  here’s  another  piece  of  money  he  give 
me  as  we  came  down  the  aisle  behind  you  and 
the  young  woman,”  said  John  Jarvis,  while  the 
minister  and  he  stood  upon  the  steep  steps  of  the 
meeting-house,  listening  to  the  quick  rattle  of 
the  wheels  whirling  down  the  stony  road  toward 
the  water;  “and  he  said  I was  to  come  right 
along,  and  take  the  kerridge  and  hosses  when 
they  left  ’em  (that’s  his  servant  a-driving,  Sir), 
and  fetch  ’em  to  you,  and  put  ’em  at  your  dis- 
posal, he  said.  Sir.” 

“At  my  disposal,  Jarvis!” 

“Yes,  Sir.  Give  ’em  to  you,  you  know,  Sir.” 

“But  I do  not  wish  for  them,  Jarvis.  I can 


not  take  them — indeed  I will  not.  Go  at  once 
to  the  landing,  and  tell  Mr.  Tresethen  that  it  is 
out  of  the  question  for  me  to  accept  his  present, 
and  ask  what  other  disposal  shall  be  made  of  the 
property.” 

Sexton  Jarvis  sped  away,  while  his  dame 
turned  silently  homeward,  as  did  Mr.  Hep- 
worth, his  brain  whirling  with  the  excitement 
of  the  two  last  hours. 

As  he  reached  the  house  he  paused,  and  wait- 
ed some  moments  without,  although  the  rich  ml 
firelight  streamed  invitingly  from  the  study  win- 
dow, and  the  night  was  bitterly  cold. 

But  the  rattle  of  distant  wheels  had  reached 
his  ear,  and  he  stood  patiently  waiting  until 
John  Jarvis  carefully  checked  the  handsome 
horses  close  beside  their  reluctant  owner. 

“ He  won’t  take  no  for  an  answer,”  said  the 
sexton,  importantly.  “And  when  I says,  says 
I,  ‘ Tan’t  no  use.  The  minister  says  he  can't 
nor  he  sha’n’t  take  ’em ;’  he  says,  says  he,  ‘Tell 
him  they  are  his.  He  may  use  them  himself, 
or  sell  them  and  give  their  price  to  the  poor, 
but  I have  no  more  control  over  them.’  ” 

“And  is  he  gone?”  asked  Mr.  Hepworth, 
anxiously. 

“ Yes,  Sir.  There  was  a boat  waiting  at  the 
wharf  (though  the  ship  she  belongs  to  must  have 
run  in  sence  dark.  There  wan’t  none  in  the 
harbor  at  dayli’t  down),  and  they  was  aboard 
when  I come — that  is,  the  man  and  his  wife. 

The  one  that  druv  stood  holding  the  horses  till 
I came,  and  then  he  chucked  the  reins  inter  my 
hand  and  jumped  inter  the  boat.  The  sailors 
pushed  off,  and  in  a minute  more  I couldn’t  hev 
told  that  there’d  ever  ben  any  sech  doin's  ef  it 
hadn’t  ben  for  the  hosses  and  kenidge.  What’s 
to  be  done  with  ’em,  Sir  ?” 

‘ 4 Why,  we  must  put  them  in  my  little  stable 
for  to-night,”  said  Mr.  Hepworth,  reluctantly. 

“ And  if  there  is  really  no  owner  for  them  but 
myself,  I shall  follow  the  suggestion  of  this 
strange  young  man,  and  sell  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor  of  this  parish.  God  knows  they 
need  relief.” 

Two  days  elapsed,  and  again  Mr.  Hepworth 
sat  alone  beside  his  study  fire,  this  time  in  the 
daylight,  thinking  of  the  strange  event  so  lately 
transpired,  and  anxiously  pondering  his  own 
share  therein,  when  a loud  knock  at  the  front 
door  attracted  his  attention,  and  presently  a 
stranger  was  ushered  into  the  study. 

This  was  a tall,  stout  man  of  middle  life,  with 
scowling  brows,  sanguine  complexion,  and  n 
choleric  expression,  whether  habitual  or  tem- 
porary Mr.  Hepworth  found  it  impossible  to  de? 
termine. 

“You’re  Mr.  Hepworth ?”  began  the  stranger, 
as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  behind  him. 

“Yes,  Sir.  Will  you  sit  down?”  said  the 
clergyman,  mildly. 

“ No,  I won’t.  I want  to  know  if  you  mar- 
ried my  girl  to  that  d — d scoundrel  of  an  English- 
man, who’s  carried  her  off.” 

“ Sir,  I shall  answer  no  questions  until  you 
remember  the  decent  respect  you  owe  to  my 
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cloth,  if  you  choose  to  lay  aside  higher  obliga- 
tions,” said  the  clergyman,  severely. 

44  Well,  well,  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  and  all 
that;  but  it's  enough  to  make  a man  swear. 
You  have  not  told  me  yet  whether  yon  married 
them.” 

44  I married  Miles  Tresethen  and  Hope  Mur- 
ray two  nights  ago,  in  the  parish  meeting-house 
of  this  town,”  said  the  minister,  quietly. 

44  And  by — Well,  I an’t  going  to  swear,  but 
what  right  had  you  to  do  so  ?” 

44 1 did  so  because  both  parties  assured  me 
that  Miss  Murray  was  of  age,  that  she  chose  to 
marry  Mr.  Tresethen  in  preference  to  any  one 
else,  and  that  they  should  certainly  embark  with- 
in half  an  hour  in  a vessel  then  awaiting  them, 
married  or  unmarried.  Should  you  have  pre- 
ferred so  equivocal  a position  as  that  for  your 
daughter,  Mr.  Murray  ?” 

44  What  was  the  name  of  that  vessel?”  asked 
the  angry  man,  waiving  reply  to  the  clergyman’s 
question  with  an  impatient  gesture. 

44 1 do  not  know,  Sir.” 

44 Perdition  take  them!  1*11  have  'em  yet. 
Ill  sail  to-night — I know  a ship.  Ill  be  in  En- 
gland as  soon  as  they,  and  111  have  her  back  if 
if  I kill  that  villain  first.  Disobedient  jade — 
worthless  trollop—” 

44  Mr.  Murray,  I must  request  you  to  leave 
my  study  and  my  house,”  exclaimed  the  mild 
Hepworth,  with  unwonted  energy,  as  the  pale, 
sweet  face  of  Hope  Murray  rose  to  his  memory 
from  amidst  this  sea  of  angry  words  and  epithets. 

44  But  I tell  you,  Sir,  that  my  life  was  bound 
up  in  that  girl,  and  now  she’s  gone.  I should 
die  if  I couldn’t  swear!”  exclaimed  the  father, 
with  vehement  simplicity.  44 1 had  such  plans 
for  her — I had  such  a match  in  view.  She’d 
have  been  the  first  lady  in  the  States  in  time. 
And  now  to  go  off  with  that  miserable  fellow — 
an  Englishman  too!” 

44  What  are  your  objections  to  Mr.  Tresethen, 
may  I ask  ? I judged  him  very  favorably  in 
our  brief  interview,”  said  Mr.  Hepworth,  pity- 
ing the  genuine  sorrow  visible  through  all  the 
offensive  manner  of  the  man. 

44  Why,  Sir,  his  father  was  a Tory  and  a 
refugee.  He  came  here  a young  man  and  made 
a fortune,  then,  when  our  troubles  broke  out, 
and  I and  others  left  all  our  own  concerns  and 
took  up  arms  to  fight  for  our  freedom  and  our 
liberty,  this  miserable  Englishman  quietly  trans- 
ferred his  ill-gotten  gains  to  his  own  country, 
and  skulked  off  after  them.  Then,  with  the 
devil’s  own  luck  (your  pardon  once  more,  Sir), 
he  inherited  a fine  estate  and  lived  in  luxury, 
while  our  brave  fellows,  Sir,  were  eating  their 
own  shoes  at  Valley  Forge,  and  tracking  the 
snow  with  their  bloody  feet  as  they  marched  on 
without  ’em.  Then,  when  the  war’s  all  over, 
and  matters  settled  down  again,  back  comes  this 
fellow,  this  Miles,  who  had  been  left  in  England 
for  his  education  while  his  father  was  living 
here,  to  inquire  after  some  landed  property  that 
the  old  fellow  couldn’t  carry  with  him  when  he 
ran  away,  and  was  afraid  to  sell.  My  girl  met 
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him,  Sir,  fell  head  over  heels  in  love  with  him, 
and  forgot  her  duty,  her  home,  and  her  old  father 
to  run  after  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  But 
he  sha’n’t  have  her — he  sha’n’t  keep  her.  I told 
’em  both,  when  they  came  asking  my  consent 
and  all  that,  I never  would  consent — never,  to 
my  dying  day,  nor  I won’t.” 

44  But  if  Mr.  Miles  Tresethen  was  educated  in 
England,  and  never  lived  in  this  country  at  all. 
surely  he  need  not  share  the  odium  of  his  fa- 
ther’s desertion,”  suggested  Mr.  Hepworth. 

44  Well,  perhaps  not,  but  at  any  rate  he’s  an 
Englishman,  and  we’ve  had  enough  of  English- 
men. I hate  ’em,  from  the  king  upon  his  throne 
down  to  the  meanest  soldier  in  his  army.  We’ve 
all  given  our  strength,  and  our  hearts,  and  some 
of  us  our  lives  to  getting  rid  of  ’em,  and  clearing 
’em  out  of  the  country,  and  now  do  you  think 
I’m  going  to  give  ray  only  child  to  one  of  ’em  ? 

Not  I,  Sir.  I’ll  have  her  back.  I’ll  get  her 
divorced.  I’ll  undo  the  knot  you  was  so  fool- 
ish as  to  tie,  Sir.  I’ll  have  justice,  and  I’ll  have 
my  girl.” 

And  his  anger  having  regained  its  full  heat, 
temporarily  checked  by  the  calm  presence  of  the 
clergyman,  Mr.  Murray  was  rushing  indignantly 
from  the  room  when  he  was  checked  by  his  host, 
who  recounting  briefly  the  incidents  connected 
with  the  carriage  and  horses,  requested  that  he 
would  take  them  and  dispose  of  them  as  he 
would. 

But  at  this  request  the  ire  of  the  injured  fa- 
ther reached  its  height;  and  with  vehement 
protestations  that  horses,  carriage,  Englishman, 
and  all  should  go  to  a very  unpleasant  place 
before  he  meddled  with  them,  he  slammed  out 
of  the  house,  leaving  Mr.  Hepworth  to  recover 
at  his  leisure  from  the  horrified  consternation 
into  which  he  had  been  thrown. 

Out  on  the  wild  Atlantic  a hunted  ship  flew 
before  the  howling  storm  that  rnshed  madly  aft- 
er. All  day  and  all  night  and  all  another  day 
the  trembling  quarry  had  sped  on,  and  now  at 
sunset  of  the  second  day  the  storm  seemed  gath- 
ering fresh  strength,  as  if  resolved  at  once  to  end 
the  conflict  by  one  overpowering  effort. 

It  was  the  Rotbucky  the  ship  on  which  James 
Murray  had  hastily  embarked  in  pursuit  of  his 
daughter  and  her  English  husband ; and  as  he 
now  at  nightfall  came  on  deck  and  looked  anx- 
iously about,  marking  the  fiercer  gloom  of  sea 
and  sky,  the  disordered  ship  and  sullen  crew,  he 
remembered  again  the  warning  he  had  received 
just  beforq  sailing  against  trusting  himself  at 
sea  with  such  a captain  and  such  a crew ; and, 
after  the  fashion  of  angry  men,  he  cursed  anew 
the  cause  of  his  present  peril. 

44  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  thatd— d Englishman,” 
said  he,  44 1 should  not  have  been  here.  And 
where  is  Hope— poor  child! — and  if  she  is  lost, 
who  will  be  her  murderer?  Who  but  that 
villain  that  tempted  her  away?  I’ll  have  his 
heart’s-blood  yet — trust  me  but  I will!” 

44  Well,  Mr.  Murray,  what  did  you  see  on 
deck?”  asked  a husky  voice,  as  that  gentleman 
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painfully  descended  the  companion-ladder  into 
the  cabin. 

“I  saw  every  thing  except  the  Captain,” 
returned  Murray,  gruffly,  casting  a scowling 
glance  at  the  bottle  and  tumbler  sliding  about 
upon  the  table. 

“Ha,  ha!  that’s  meant  for  me,  eh?  Well, 
I’m  just  going  up,  though  I don’t  know  what  in 
thunder  to  do  when  I get  there,  except  what’s 
been  done  already.  Won’t  ye  have  a glass,  Mr. 
Murray?” 

“No,  Sir!”  returned  the  passenger,  sternly. 
“If  we  are  all  to  be  swept  into  eternity  before 
morning,  as  I expect,  I for  one  will  go  like  a 
man,  and  not  like  a brute.” 

“ H-m ! Surly  devil!  Go  on  deck  to  get 
rid  of  you,  if  nothing  else,”  muttered  the  Cap- 
tain, as  he  climbed  the  steep  steps  with  more 
than  usual  difficulty. 

Mr.  Murray,  after  watching  his  clumsy  move- 
ments with  an  expression  of  angry  disgust  until 
he  had  disappeared  on  deck,  entered  his  own 
state-room,  changed  his  dress,  put  his  papers  and 
money  into  an  oilskin  belt  girt  about  his  body, 
tied  on  his  excellent  life-preserver,  and  wrapping 
a heavy  cloak  about  him,  ascended  in  his  turn 
to  the  deck. 

The  hour  that  had  elapsed  since  his  previous 
visit  had  wrought  no  material  change.  Perhaps 
through  the  intense  blackness  of  the  night  the 
monotonous  sweep  of  the  wind  sounded  more 
fearfully ; perhaps  the  leaping  waves  snatched 
more  hungrily  at  their  prey  in  the  sheltering 
darkness;  perhaps  the  doomed  ship  groaned 
more  audibly  and  intelligibly;  at  least  these 
things  seemed  so  to  the  passenger,  who  now 
clung  to  the  main  shrouds  and  threw  piercing 
glances  hither  and  thither  through  the  night. 
Sheltered  beneath  the  windward  bulwark  crouch- 
ed the  Captain  with  his  chief  mate,  their  position 
only  to  be  determined  by  their  voices  as  they 
shouted  an  occasional  order  to  the  men,  who 
sometimes  sullenly  obeyed,  sometimes  in  the 
darkness  contented  themselves  with  muttering 
that  it  was  impossible.  At  last  a man  came 
staggering  aft  with  the  request,  or  rather  de- 
mand, from  his  comrades  for  the  key  of  the 
spirit-room.  It  was  received  with  an  oath  of 
denial,  and  the  man  sullenly  withdrew ; but  the 
demand  had  aroused  the  officers  to  a sense  of 
their  imminent  peril,  as  the  storm  had  failed 
to  do. 

The  Captain,  rising  with  difficulty  to  his  feet, 
began  to  make  his  way  toward  the  hatch,  in- 
tending to  descend  and  broach  the  casks,  well 
knowing,  drunkard  as  he  was,  that  if  once  the 
men  gained  access  to  them  his  shadow  of  control 
over  them  was  lost,  and  with  it  all  hope  for  the 
ship  and  those  in  it.  As  he  passed  Murray  the 
latter  said,  indignantly, 

“Why  don’t  you  have  lanterns  placed  in  the 
rigging,  and  send  that  look-out  man  back  to  his 
duty  ? He  has  left  it  to  plot  mutiny  with  his 
comrades  there  on  the  forecastle.  We  shall  all 
be  murdered  next,  if  you  don’t  show  some  au- 
thority.” 


To  this  perhaps  unwise  but  very  natural  re- 
proof the  angry  skipper  retorted  with  a string  of 
oaths  and  coarse  abuse,  bidding  his  passenger  at- 
tend to  his  own  concerns,  and  expressing  a hope 
that,  in  case  of  mutiny,  he  might  become  the 
first  victim. 

Mr.  Murray  turned  contemptuously  from  him, 
and  again  fixed  his  eyes  and  his  attention  upon 
the  dense  mass  of  blackness  ahead,  into  which 
the  hunted  ship  was  wildly  plunging,  trembling 
at  every  leap. 

As  Murray’s  attention  again  became  fixed 
upon  the  night,  he  was  aware  of  a new  sound 
added  to  the  wild  swirl  of  winds  and  waves.  A 
heavy  rushing  sound — a hissing  of  the  waters  as 
they  parted  perforce  before  some  swift-advancing 
object — a shrieking  of  the  wind  as  it  tore  through 
the  shrouds,  not  only  above  his  head  but  beyond 
in  the  black  unknown.  Murray  fixed  his  strain- 
ing eyes  upon  the  point  whence  these  sounds  ap- 
proached. Yes,  a great  black  mass,  shapeless 
and  ominous  as  terror  itself,  bore  down  upon 
them,  the  seething  waves  and  shrieking  wind 
singing  jubilee  over  the  destruction  in  its  path. 

On  it  came— there  was  no  more  doubt. 

“Ship  ahoy!”  shouted  Murray.  “Helms- 
man! mate!  bestir  yourselves!  Ahoy!  ahoy 
there !” 

The  wind  snatched  the  words  from  his  lips, 
rent  them  to  fragments,  and  flung  them  scoffing- 
ly  back  upon  him.  It  was  barely  that  those  in 
his  own  ship  heard  him,  and  then  the  mate, 
staggering  to  his  feet,  gazed  blankly  at  the  doom 
impending  so  closely  over  them  a full  minute 
before  he  shouted  to  the  helmsman  through  his 
trumpet, 

“Port  there!  port,  you  villain!  port,  you 
dog!” 

It  was  too  late.  Before  the  man  could  obey 
the  order  fully,  before  the  leaping  ship  could  be 
put  off  her  course,  before  one-tenth  of  that  ship’s 
crew  knew  that  Death  had  laid  his  hand  upon 
their  garments,  and  claimed  them  for  his  own, 
the  blow  had  fallen.  The  unknown  ship,  swerv- 
ing slightly,  as  those  on  board  her  discovered 
too  late  the  obstacle  in  their  path,  and  vainly 
strove  to  evade  it,  came  crashing  down  upon  the 
Roebuck,  amidst  a wild  confusion  of  sea  and 
wind,  of  human  shrieks  and  cries  and  oaths,  of 
splintering  wood  and  falling  mastB.  Then,  car- 
ried on  by  her  fearful  impetus,  the  stntnger, 
cutting  through  the  doomed  Roebuck , passed  on 
into  the  blackness,  with  no  power,  had  she  the 
inclination,  to  render  assistance  to  her  victims. 

Seizing  a spar  that  mercifully  would  have 
dealt  him  a death-blow,  James  Murray  found 
himself  floating  in  the  water,  surrounded  on  ev- 
ery side  by  drowning  men  and  fragments  of  the 
shattered  vessel.  Clinging  to  his  spar,  he  strug- 
gled to  maintain  his  head  above  the  blinding 
waves  that  sought  to  bury  him  while  yet  quick 
in  the  grave  beneath  his  feet,  and  he  succeeded. 

The  storm  soon  scattered  the  few  survivors  of 
the  wreck  who  had  not  at  once  been  drowned ; 
and  when  at  last  the  morning  broke,  and  Mur- 
ray, raising  himself  as  well  as  he  was  able  upon 
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the  spar,  looked  despairingly  about  him,  no  trace 
remained  of  ship  or  company — nothing  bat  the 
wild  waste  of  waters,  stretching  far  away  to 
where  on  the  horizon  line  the  great  waves  reared 
their  crests  upon  the  sullen  sky. 

“Worse  than  death  — worse  a thousand 
times  1”  groaned  the  desolate  survivor;  and  for 
a moment  he  was  tempted  to  release  himself 
from  spar  and  life-preserver,  and  sink  at  once, 
escaping  thus  the  torturing  houre  lying  between 
him  and  the  almost  inevitable  end.  But  in  the 
powerful  organization  of  the  man  vitality  was 
strong  and  deeply  seated ; and  after  his  first 
weak  terror  at  the  gloomy  prospect,  James  Mur- 
ray summoned  his  strength,  and  resolved  to  die, 
if  die  he  must,  when  no  farther  efforts  of  his 
own  could  sustain  him. 

Hunger  and  thirst  were  now  bis  greatest  foes. 
Against  the  former  he  was  fortified  for  a while 
by  some  bread  and  meat  which  he  had  placed  in 
his  pocket  before  coming  on  deck,  thinking  it 
possible  that  the  crew  might  suddenly  take  to 
the  boats  without  adequate  preparation,  and  de- 
termining in  such  a case  neither  to  be  left  be- 
hind, nor  to  die  of  starvation  should  the  winds 
and  waves  allow  a boat  to  live.  But  this  food, 
saturated  as  it  was  with  salt-water,  would  only 
increase  the  fearful  thirst  already  tormenting 
him — a surer  and  a cruder  foe  to  life  than  any 
hunger — and  so  Murray  reflected,  with  a shud- 
der. Still  he  resolved  to  neglect  no  means  of 
preserving  life,  even  though  it  must  be  in  tor- 
ture, and  tying  together  his  cravat  and  hand- 
kerchief, he  passed  them  about  his  body,  and 
firmly  secured  himself  to  the  spar.  This  left 
both  his  hands  at  liberty,  and  gave  him  greater 
ease  of  position. 

Extracting  from  his  water-filled  pocket  a bit 
of  the  meat,  he  ate  it  hungrily,  and  could  hare 
cried  at  finding  the  bread  a mere  mass  o^ saline 
pulp,  entirely  inedible.  Somewhat  refreshed  by 
this  slight  nourishment,  the  lonely  man  looked 
once  more  about  him,  scanning  the  horizon  with 
anxious  scrutiny  if  haply  a white-winged  vessel 
might  be  on  its  way  to  rescue  him.  But  the 
only  comfort  that  could  be  gathered  from  all  the 
untold  miles  of  sea  and  sky  around  and  above 
him  was  the  hope  that  the  storm  was  over.  Sure- 
ly the  clouds  were  thinner  and  more  broken; 
the  rain  had  ceased ; the  fitful  wind  did  not  bo 
incessantly  lash  the  waves  into  more  furious 
sweeps.  Toward  noon  a watery  sun  shone  for  a 
moment  through  rifts  of  sullen  cloud,  was  over- 
whelmed, but  struggled  out  again  with  fuller 
rays,  and  from  that  gained  steadily  upon  the 
clouds,  until  at  setting  he  flashed  out  a broad 
banner  of  victorious  rays  far  across  the  unquiet 
sea,  still  throbbing  fiercely  with  its  late  emo- 
tion. 

Still  no  hope,  no  rescue  for  James  Murray. 
Every  hour  of  that  December  day  had  stolen 
somewhat  from  the  vigor  that  upheld  him.  His 
limbs  were  numb,  although  he  tried  to  keep  the 
blood  alive  in  them  by  active  motion.  His  teeth 
chattered,  his  eyes  grew  dim,  a sick  dizziness  at 
his  brain  made  sea  and  sky  swim  before  his  sight ; 


in  his  ears  grew  a drowsy  song  as  of  the  sirens 
calling  to  him  from  beneath  the  waves. 

“I  can  not  live  till  morning;  and  oh,  my 
child! — ” No  anger  now,  only  yearning  love 
and  bitterest  sorrow.  In  that  dreary  trial  the 
heart  of  the  worldly  man  was  learning  the  lessons 
that  prosperity  had  never  taught.  Again  he  said : 

“ I hope  she  will  never  know  how  her  poor 
father  died ; I hope  she  will  be  happy  all  her 
life.  I wish  she  knew  that  I forgave  her  before 
I died.  Poor  dear,  I said  hard  things  to  her 
that  night  before  she  left  me.  I would  give  all 
my  slender  chance  of  life  to  take  them  back. 
Why  should  she  not  choose  for  herself,  as  I did 
in  my  youth  ? Cruel  and  tyrannical ! She  did 
not  say  it,  though.  That  poor  little  note  she 
left  for  me  had  no  such  words  as  those  in  it.  I 
tore  it,  and  stamped  upon  the  pieces  before  I 
burned  them.  God  forgive  me ! Did  her  mo- 
ther see  me  do  that,  I wonder.  Fifteen  years 
ago  since  Mary  died,  and  6he  bid  me  to  be  fa- 
ther and  mother  both  to  that  poor  child.  Have 
I done  it  ? O God,  let  me  live ! Save  me  from 
this  death,  that  I may  make  amends  for  the 
wrong  I had  sworn  to  do!’1 

He  raised  himself  from  the  water  as  for  as  he 
might,  and  gazed  once  more  on  all  around  with 
a piteous  earnestness  such  as  no  care  for  mere 
life  had  brought  into  that  hard  face, 
i Nothing  but  sea  and  sky,  cloud  and  wave. 
Only  there,  on  the  horizon  line,  what  is  that? 
A wave  leaping  higher  than  its  fellows?  No, 
for  it  does  not  sink  and  rise  as  the  waves  do. 
It  can  not  be  & ship,  it  is  so  low  in  the  water ; 
there  are  no  masts  to  be  traced  on  that  golden 
back-ground  of  the  sunset  clouds.  A boat,  per- 
haps ; if  so,  Are  there  men  in  it  ? Will  it  cross 
his  path?  Can  he  attract  their  notice ? 

A wild  flutter  of  hope  and  desire  thrill  through 
the  soul  and  body  of  that  man,  struggling  so  ve- 
hemently for  life,  and  he  begins  with  all  the  lit- 
tle strength  at  his  command  to  swim  toward  the 
distant  haven  of  his  hope.  But  before  he  has 
made  the  least  perceptible  progress,  before  ho 
has  resolved  one  of  all  those  doubts  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  object  he  so  wildly  strives  to  gain, 
heavy  darkness  shuts  down  upon  him  and  it. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  the  least 
trace  of  the  boat,  if  such  it  was,  and  with  a bit- 
ter groan  James  Murray  ceases  his  efforts  and 
sinks  down  upon  the  spar  in  listless  inaction. 

“ It  will  bo  gone  by  morning,”  said  he,  “or  I 
shall  be  dead.” 

But  morning  dawned,  and  ho  was  not  dead. 
Very  weak  and  exhausted  indeed,  unable  to 
swim  or  to  make  any  other  motion,  but  still 
alive,  still  conscious  of  that  little  link  holding 
him  to  this  lower  world,  still  anxious  for  the  sun- 
rise, that  he  might  with  his  dying  eyes  sweep  the 
wide  horizon  line  before  he  closed  them  forever. 

So  faint  and  weak  he  was  he  could  not  bring 
himself  at  once  to  make  the  exertion  of  rising  on 
the  spar  that  he  might  take  that  last  look.  It 
was  not  till  the  warm  sunlight  fell  upon  his  face 
that  he  gathered  his  energies  and  feebly  rose. 

Oh,  God  is  good ! It  is  close  upon  him,  drift- 
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ing  slowly  down  across  his  very  path.  No  boat, 
indeed,  bat  the  dismasted  hulk  of  a vessel,  its 
bows  shattered  and  sank,  bat  its  stern  high  and 
safe  above  the  water,  and  human  figures  look- 
ing down  from  it  curiously  upon  him. 

He  raised  his  arm  and  feebly  waved  it ; as  fee- 
bly shouted  a reply  to  the  hail  that  met  his  dull 
ears,  and  then  the  song  of  the  siren  shut  out  all 
other  sound,  a thick  darkness  closed  his  eyes, 
and  he  had  fainted. 

An  liour  after,  when  James  Murray  unclosed 
those  heavy  eyes,  he  stared  incredulously  into 
the  face  bending  so  tenderly  over  him,  and  moved 
uneasily  within  the  arms  that  folded  themselves 
about  him.  But  fie  could  not  shake  off  the 
dream. 

“Hope?”  whispered  he,  incredulously. 

44  Yes,  dear,  dearest  father,  it  is  indeed  your 
own  wicked  child,  to  whom  God  has  kindly  given 
time  and  space  to  ask  your  forgiveness.” 

The  father  feebly  closed  his  eyes  without  re- 
ply— it  was  all  so  strange.  It  was  so  little  while 
since  he  had  longed  to  live  that  he  might  ask 
her  forgiveness. 

A man’s  voice  spoke  next : 

“ Let  me  pour  some  more  of  this  brandy  be- 
tween his  lips,  dearest  You  should  not  have 
spoken  yet  of  such  matters.” 

44  I could  not  help  it,  Miles.  I have  so  longed 
to  say  it  But  see,  he  is  getting  better  surely ; 
see  the  color  in  his  lips.  Oh,  father  dear,  open 
your  eyes  once  more !” 

James  Murray  did  not  resist  that  appeal,  but 
opening  his  eyes,  fixed  them  more  lovingly  upon 
his  daughter’s  face  than  she  remembered  him 
ever  to  have  done  before. 

Tears  rushed  into  her  own,  but  she  restrained 
them  at  a look  from  her  husband,  and  only 
stooped  to  kiss  her  father’s  cheek. 

“It  was  Miles  who  saved  you,”  whispered 
she,  after  a moment.  “He  leaped  in  and  drew 
you  to  the  vessel.” 

“ Where  is  he  now— Miles  ?”  asked  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, feebly. 

“ Here.  Oh,  darling  father,  you  forgive  us 
both— I see  that  you  do !”  And  then  the  tears 
would  come,  and  did. 

“ And  now,  Sir,  if  you  are  strong  enough  I 
will  take  you  down  to  the  cabin  and  put  you  in 
a berth,”  said  Tresethen,  presently.  4 4 We  have 
the  after-part  of  the  ship  at  our  command,  and 
may  be  very  comfortable  here  for  a long  time  if 
the  fair  weather  holds.” 

44  Wait  a while  and  I’ll  go  down  myself.  I’m 
too  heavy  for  any  one  to  carry.” 

“I  think  not,  Sir,  if  I may  try.”  And  the 
broad-shouldered  young  Englishman,  raising  his 
reluctant  burden  from  the  deck,  carried  him  care- 
fully down  the  steep  steps,  and  after  stripping 
off  his  wet  and  almost  frozen  clothes,  placed 
him  carefully  in  a berth  and  covered  him  deep 
with  blankets. 

44  Now,  if  you  will  take  & good  long  sleep, 
Sir,”  said  he,  cheerily,  44 1 think  you’ll  wake  up 
all  right,  and  Hope  will  have  some  hot  tea  ready 
for  you.” 


Mr.  Murray  did  not  answer,  but  went  to  sleep 
with  a queer  smile  upon  his  lips.  To  think  that 
this  should  be  the  end  of  all  the  threats  and  curses 
he  had  heaped  upon  the  head  of  that  young  man ! 

Hope  was  ready  with  the  tea,  and  before  night 
her  father  was  nearer  to  being  “all  right”  than 
could  have  been  expected  after  the  severe  expo- 
sure he  had  undergone. 

The  next  day  he  was  able  to  sit  up  and  hear 
the  story  of  the  Tresethen'*  voyage  and  present 
position.  He  was  not  surprised  at  learning  that 
this  very  hulk  on  which  they  now  found  themselves 
was  the  remains  of  the  destroyer  of  the  Roebuck . 

That  shock,  so  fatal  to  the  smaller  vessel,  was 
not  harmless  to  the  larger.  Her  bows  were  bad- 
ly stove,  and  shortly  after  the  collision  a cry  was 
raised  that  the  ship  was  sinking,  and  must  im- 
mediately be  deserted.  With  the  selfishness  of 
terror  the  crew  seized  upon  the  boats  and  refused 
to  allow  the  passengers  a place.  The  Captain, 
after  exerting  alike  uselessly  his  authority  and 
his  powers  of  persuasion,  declared  finally  that  un- 
less the  passengers  were  taken  he  himself  would 
remain  behind. 

44  So  much  the  better!”  cried  the  brutal  boat- 
swain as  he  pushed  off  the  overloaded  boat,  which 
was  immediately  hidden  by  the  darkness.  The 
three,  thus  abandoned,  sat  down  quietly  upon  the 
quarter-deck  and  waited  for  their  death.  It  did 
not  come,  and  in  the  morning  they  perceived, 
that,  having  settled  to  a certain  depth,  the  ship 
would  sink  no  farther,  at  least  toward  the  stern. 

The  cabin  and  cabiii  stores  were  thus  saved  to 
them,  insuring  shelter  and  subsistence  so  long 
as  the  hulk  should  float  in  its  present  position. 

A quantity  of  charcoal  stored  in  an  empty  state- 
room promised  the  comfort  of  fire,  and  in  all, 
except  the  uncertainty  of  permanent  safety,  their 
situation  might  be  as  agreeable  and  comfortable 
as  it  had  been  during  the  first  days  of  their  voy- 
age. But  a few  more  hours  brought  yet  anoth- 
er shock  to  convince  them  that  no  roan  may  cal- 
culate in  what  form  his  last  hour  shall  meet  him. 

The  Captain,  whose  great  weakness  was  a love 
of  gain,  had  mentioned  several  times  that  a great 
deal  of  money  might  be  collected  from  the  sea- 
men’s chests  in  the  forecastle,  if  we  could  get  at 
them,  as  the  sailors  had,  according  to  custom, 
received  their  wages  for  the  outward  voyage  upon 
the  day  of  sailing. 

The  next  morning  after  the  shipwreck  he  had 
been  heard  to  quietly  leave  the  cabin  at  an  early 
hour  and  ascend  the  companion-way.  Some 
time  after,  Tresethen,  going  up  to  join  him,  was 
startled  at  finding  only  his  coat  lying  upon  the 
deck.  The  Captain  was  never  seen  again ; and 
the  two  survivors  could  only  surmise  that  he 
(being  a bold  and  skillful  swimmer)  had  dived 
into  the  forecastle  to  try  to  recover  the  treasure 
hidden  there,  and  had  either  become  entangled 
in  the  wreck,  or  struck  his  head  in  the  descent 
so  as  to  stun  himself.  At  any  rate  the  sea  never 
gave  up  this  one  of  its  many  secrets,  and  Tres- 
ethen and  his  bride  remained  alone,  until,  by  al- 
most a miracle,  James  Murray  was  brought  to 
join  them. 
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A week  was  passed  away,  and,  spite  of  all  the 
perils  of  their  position — spite  of  their  uncertain 
future — Hope  thought  and  said  that  it  was  the 
happiest  week  of  all  her  life.  Her  father  hav- 
ing once  made  up  his  mind  to  forgive  and  like 
her  husband,  did  it  so  heartily  that  his  daugh- 
ter sometimes  smiled  merrily  at  finding  her  own 
opinions  and  arguments  peremptorily  set  aside 
in  favor  of  Tresethen’s,  and  in  noticing  the  hon- 
est admiration  in  the  face  of  the  older  man, 
when  his  new  son  argued  eloquently  and  firmly, 
although  respectfully,  with  Murray’s  unreason- 
ing prejudice  against  England  and  Englishmen. 

Tresethen,  too,  beginning  with  a mere  feeling 
of  compassion  and  forbearance,  grew  to  feel  a 
real  affection  for  Hope’s  father — to  regard  him 
with  that  complacent  fondness  one  always  feels 
for  a person  he  has  won  over  from  opposition  to 
amity. 

But  these  pleasant  days  were  drawing  to  a close. 
Hope,  awaking  one  night  from  uneasy  dreams, 
was  startled  by  hearing  the  plash  of  water  close 
to  the  edge  of  her  berth,  and  putting  out  her 
hand,  dipped  it  into  the  ice-cold  element  stealing 
so  treacherously  upon  her  sleep.  Rousing  hasti- 
ly her  husband  and  father,  and  procuring  a light, 
her  terrible  suspicions  were  soon  confirmed.  The 
wreck  was  settling.  They  must  at  once  aban- 
don the  cabins,  and  trust  themselves  to  the  shel- 
terless deck.  Hastily  gathering  what  food  was 
at  hand,  and  snatching  some  clothing  from  the 
beds,  the  fugitives  fled  from  the  cruel  foe,  stead- 
ily if  slowly  pursuing  them. 

The  first  effort  of  both  men  was  to  shelter  as 
much  as  possible  the  delicate  girl  so  dear  to  both ; 
but  when  Hope  was  wrapped  closely  in  shawls 
and  blankets,  and  seated  between  them  upon  the 
deck,  there  seemed  no  more  to  be  done  but  to 
wait  resignedly,  till  that  creeping,  sliding  wa- 
ter, whose  warning  plash  sounded  every  moment 
nearer,  should  at  last  reach  and  overwhelm  them. 

44  What  should  be  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
change?”  asked  Mr.  Murray,  breaking  with  an 
effort  the  painful  silence. 

44  Captain  Jones  told  me,”  said  Tresethen, 
14  the  reason  the  vessel  did  not  sink  at  once  was 
that  he  had  caused  a bulkhead,  as  nearly  air- 
tight as  he  could  get  it,  to  be  placed  across  some 
portion  of  the  hold,  thinking  that,  in  case  of  just 
such  a disaster  as  befell  us,  this  confined  body 
of  air  would,  as  it  actually  did,  buoy  up  the  stem 
and  prevent  the  wreck  from  sinking.  In  the 
first  moments  after  the  collision  he  supposed  that 
his  experiment  had  failed,  and  did  not  mention 
it  to  us  until  several  hours  of  safety  had  reas-  j 
sured  him.  I suppose  this  partition  must  now  | 
have  given  way  at  some  point,  so  as  slowly  to 
admit  the  water.  Probably  it  was  just  beneath 
oar  feet  last  night,  while  we  sat  so  cheerfully 
talking  over  our  future  plans  before  separating 
for  the  night.” 

44  Dreadful  l ” murmured  Hope,  hiding  her  face 
npon  her  husband’s  breast. 

44  Well,  I don't  know,  daughter  and  son,”  said 
James  Murray,  after  a little  pause.  44  It  don’t  J 
strike  me  that  we’ve  been  so  hardly  dealt  with  ! 


after  all.  It  would  have  been  worse  if  I had 
died  floating  on  that  spar,  and  you  had  gone 
down  when  your  shipmates  did,  and  neither  of 
us  had  ever  said  the  words  we  have  said  since. 
It  would  have  been  worse,  even  if  you  had  got 
safely  to  England  and  lived  out  your  lives,  with 
the  weight  on  your  consciences  of  having  started 
wrong;  while  I,  a poor,  miserable,  lonely  old 
man,  had  staid  in  America  cursing  and  swear- 
ing at  my  disobedient  children.” 

44 Oh,  father!” 

44  Well,  I did  girl,  and  so  that  Mr.  Hepworth 
will  tell  you — would  have  told  you,  I may  as  well 
say.  No,  children,  I think,  on  the  whole,  Al- 
mighty God  has  done  full  as  much  for  us  as  we 
any  way  deserve,  considering  we  none  of  us  have 
kept  straight  to  the  mark ; and  I for  one  have 
wandered  off  far  enough.  Now,  son  and  daugh- 
ter, don’t  you  agree  with  me  that  we  shall  all  go 
off  into  eternity  the  happier  and  the  better  for 
this  last  week  we’ve  spent  together?” 

44  Indeed  I do,  Sir,”  said  Miles,  solemnly ; and 
Hope,  sobbing  on  her  father’s  neck,  answered 
him  with  quivering  kisses. 

44 1 know  I haven’t  lived  what  the  ministers 
call  a godly  life,”  said  James  Murray  again, 
after  a little  thought.  “But  I hope  I’ve  been 
sorry  first  or  last  for  ail  the  wrong  I’ve  done ; 
and  I’ve  heard  it  read  that  snch  as  repented 
were  to  be  forgiven.  I don’t  know  yet.  We 
all  shall  soon.  Hope,  child,  can’t  you  say  over 
one  of  those  prayers  I used  to  hear  your  mother 
teaching  you  in  the  old  times  ?” 

Controlling  her  own  emotion  with  quiet  wo- 
manly strength,  Hope,  after  a little  pause,  re- 
peated  in  her  clear,  low  voice  the  simplest  and 
the  greatest  of  all  petitions,  the  Lord’s  own 
prayer. 

When  she  had  done,  no  more  was  said  for  a 
long  while.  Each  one  took  counsel  with  his 
own  heart,  and  silently  set  his  house  in  order  for 
the  mighty  visitor  who  stood  close  without  the 
door.  At  last  Tresethen  said,  quietly, 

4 4 The  day  is  dawning.” 

All  eyes  turned  eastward  and  watched  silent- 
ly while  the  sun  rose  through  a glory  of  purple 
and  golden  clouds  and  came  to  look  at  them. 
Presently  his  light  and  warmth  revivified  their 
chilled  frames,  and,  creeping  closer  together,  they 
divided  the  food  they  had  brought  with  them  in 
their  hasty  flight.  It  was  not  much,  not  more 
than  would  last  one  day;  but  as  all  thought, 
though  none  said,  it  was  very  unlikely  that  an- 
other sunrise  should  find  them  in  need  of  earth- 
ly food. 

The  bright  winter  day  passed  on.  The  air, 
though  keen,  was  not  insupportably  cold,  and 
the  little  party  were  well  provided  with  wrap- 
pings of  various  sorts,  and  exerted  themselves, 
from  time  to  time,  to  take  such  exercise  as  the 
limits  of  the  deck,  now  very  nearly  level  with 
the  water,  would  allow.  But  here  again  the 
waters  stayed.  For  what  reason  they  could  not 
tell,  but  from  an  hour  before  sunset  the  settling 
of  the  wreck  was  suspended,  and  faint  human 
hopes  and  longings  came  creeping  back  to  the 
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three  hearts  that  thought  to  have  done  with  them 
forever. 

Darkness  fell,  and  the  father  slept,  his  head 
upon  his  daughter’s  lap.  She,  gathered  to  her 
husband’s  breast,  neither  spoke  nor  moved,  and 
though  her  blue  eyes  did  not  close  her  spirit 
seemed  far  away.  Tresethen,  strong  and  man- 
ful, warded  off  as  yet  the  subtle  attacks  of  cold 
and  hunger,  watching  sleeplessly  the  starry  ho- 
rizon, hoping,  longing  to  see  there  the  dim  out- 
line of^t  sail. 

The  long  night  passed,  the  morning  broke. 
Hope  quietly  arousing  herself  drew  forth  the 
remnant  of  her  yesterday’s  food  and  tried  to 
slip  a portion  into  her  father’s  mouth  that  he 
might  unconsciously  swallow  it.  But  Murray 
awaking  suddenly  detected  the  pious  fraud,  and 
smiling  feebly,  said, 

“ No,  no,  child;  life  is  young  and  full  of 
promise  for  you — keep  it  while  you  may.  My 
race  is  run.” 

“ Will  you  not  take  it,  father  ? Indeed  I do 
not  want  it.” 

44  No,  Hope ; positively  no.” 

44  Then  you  must,  Miles.  You  are  the  strong- 
est of  us  alL  Eat,  and  you  may  yet  be  saved.” 

“ Do  you  think,  my  wife,  that  I would  live 
so  ?”  asked  Tresethen,  reproachfully.  “ What 
charm  remains  on  earth  for  me,  that  I should 
take  the  morsel  from  your  lips  and  watch  you  die 
of  hunger  in  my  arms  ? Eat  this  morsel  your- 
self, my  darling,  if  you  love  me !” 

“ No,  Miles,  I can  not — I will  not  Indeed, 
I think  it  would  choke  me  were  I to  attempt  it.” 

4 4 Then  we  will  divide  it  in  three  parts,  and 
each  agree  to  eat  his  own  share  for  the  sake  of 
the  others.” 

44 1 will  try,”  said  Hope,  faintly;  and  James 
Murray,  sitting  upright,  could  not  restrain  the 
hungry  glare  of  his  hollow  eyes  as  he  seized  the 
portion  offered  him  by  Tresethen.  Hope — her 
husband’s  eye  upon  her — swallowed  with  diffi- 
culty her  own  morsel,  watching  in  her  turn 
Tresethen,  who,  making  a very  good  pretense  at 
eating,  quietly  hid  his  untasted  food,  reserving  it 
for  Hope. 

Again  the  sun  rose  and  looked  pityingly  down 
upon  the  forlorn  group  clinging  to  that  sink- 
ing wreck. 

The  three  watched  it  steadily. 

“Hopei  Mr.  Murray!  what  is  that?  There, 
close  under  the  sun — you  can  hardly  see  it  for 
the  light  1 Is  it — can  it  be  ? — it  is,  a sail  1 ” 

44  You’re  right,  boy;  it  is  surely  a sail  1”  cried 
the  father,  rising  excitedly  to  his  feet. 

Hope  did  not  speak,  but  her  dim  eyes  turned 
to  Miles  with  a look  of  unspeakable  thankful- 


ness. 

It  was  indeed  a sail — a homeward-bound  mer- 
chantman, sweeping  gayly  on  before  a strong 
east  wind,  directly  in  the  path  of  the  sinking 
hulk. 

Every  moment  as  it  passed  brought  her  near- 
er, and  brought  back  life  and  hope  to  those 
three,  so  lately  resigned  to  die. 

Nearer  and  nearer,  till  the  fluttering  ensign 
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of  distress  held  aloft  by  Tresethen  was  acknowl- 
edged from  her  decks ; near  and  nearer,  till  she 
gracefully  rounded  to,  and  a boat  was  manned 
and  lowered.  Then,  as  it  came  leaping  on  across 
the  waters,  how  those  hungry  eyes  watched  lest 
it  should  suddenly  be  swallowed  up;  lest  it 
should  not,  after  all,  be  meant  for  them ; lest 
they  should  die  some  sudden  death  before  it 
reached  them.  And  then,  when  it  was  come — 
when  rough  hands,  but  tender  hearts,  helped 
them  aboard  with  many  a word  of  pity  and  of 
wonder — then  how  the  truth  of  their  safety  in 
very  deed  came  crowding  in  upon  their  hearts, 
till  even  Tresethen  turned  away  his  face,  while 
Hope  and  Murray  sobbed  aloud. 

All  honor  to  that  captain  and  that  crew,  En- 
glishmen every  one  1 All  honor  to  the  under- 
lying good  of  human  nature  in  its  roughest 
form  I How  many  ways  it  found  to  prove  itself 
in  the  days  before  that  merchantman  dropped 
her  anchor  in  Boston  harbor  1 How  affection- 
ately Tresethen  and  Murray  and  Hope  herself 
grasped  the  hard  hands  of  those  sailors  as  they 
parted  from  them  at  the  wharf!  How  tender- 
ly they  ever  recalled  tbeir  faces  and  their  names; 
and  how  gladly,  years  after,  they  ministered  to 
the  wants  of  one  of  them  who,  sick  and  poor, 
sent  to  ask  their  charity ! 

And  so  Miles  and  Hope  came  home  to  the 
roof  whence  they  had  stolen  a while  before ; and 
that  angry  father,  who  had  pursued  them  with 
such  threats  of  vengeance,  welcomed  them  there 
as  one  welcomes  all  that  makes  life  dear;  and 
when  the  year  came  round,  and  there  was  a 
baby  to  be  christened,  none  but  Mr.  Hepworth 
should  bestow  that  benediction  on  its  little  head, 
and  sanction  with  his  presence  the  merry  dinner 
afterward  which  Mr.  Murray  gave,  as  he  told 
every  one,  in  honor  of  “My  grandson,  Sir, 
Miles  Tresethen,  Junior!” 


LOUIS  AGASSIZ. 

TX7TTH  Humboldt  terminated  an  important 
YY  period  in  the  history  of  science.  Gay- 
Lassac,  Laplace,  Arago,  and  Cuvier,  who  were 
with  him  the  master  minds  whose  unwearied  la- 
bors served  so  largely  to  advance  its  boundaries 
that  those  who  immediately  followed  them  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  an  advance  point 
never  before  gained  in  a single  epoch,  had  one 
after  the  other  been  snatched  away  by  death, 
and  left  him  the  sole  (or  nearly  the  sole,  for  the 
venerable  Biot  was  then  still  living)  representa- 
tive of  this  great  era.  At  last  Humboldt,  at  the 
age  of  ninety,  died  in  1859 ; and  those  who  had 
listened  to  the  teachings  of  this  great  school 
of  philosophers  were  left  in  possession  of  the 
great  depository  they  had  labored  with  such  as- 
siduity to  enrich.  Nor  were  the  immediate  re- 
cipients of  this  legacy  of  knowledge  laggard  in 
assuming  the  labors  of  their  predecessors.  Owen, 

Liebig,  Geoff roy  St.  Hilaire,  and  Agassiz  con- 
stitute the  master  spirits  of  another  epoch  whose 
cycle  has  not  yet  been  completed,  but  whose  dis- 
coveries and  contributions,  as  already  establish- 
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ed,  clearly  demonstrate  that  it  will  fall  but  little 
behind  the  great  scientific  age  that  preceded  it. 

Of  these,  one  of  the  most  industrious  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  pfesecutors  of  orig- 
inal scientific  researches  is  Agassiz.  He  is  of 
French  origin,  but  a native  of  Switzerland,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Motier,  in  the  Canton  of  Fri- 
bourg, in  1807.  He  had  scarcely  completed  his 
preparatory  studies  when  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of 
Neufchatel,  which  position  he  continued  to  oc- 
cupy until  his  departure  for  the  United  States 
in  1846. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  Guyot,  whom  Hit- 
ter declared  to  be  one  of  his  best  pupils,  and  who 
was  Professor  of  Physical  Geography  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Neufchatel ; Matile,  the  Professor  of 
History  in  the  same  institution ; and  Agassiz, 
should,  after  many  years’  conjoint  labor  as  col- 
leagues, find  themselves  residents  of  the  United 
States,  and  professors  of  various  schools  in  this 
country.  It  is  pleasant  to  say  that  a warm  friend- 
ship, begun  in  youth  and  continued  through  the 
varying  shades  of  manhood,  still  subsists  between 
these  early  associates. 

In  1833  Agassiz  began  the  publication  of  his 
great  work  on  “ Fossil  Fishes,”  in  five  quarto 
volumes,  accompanied  by  about  four  hundred 
folio  plates,  comprising  the  figures  and  descrip- 
tions of  nearly  one  thousand  specimens  of  fossil 
fishes.  This  work  at  once  won  the  admiration 
of  all  the  savans  of  Europe,  and  established  for 
him  a reputation  which  he  has  since  so  honor- 
ably maintained. 

Born  in  the  midst  of  those  wonderful  and 
majestic  creations  which  tower  up  on  every  side 
in  the  lofty  pinnacles  and  deep  ravines  of  the 
Swiss  Alps,  his  attention  was  early  directed  to 
an  explanation  of  their  phenomena.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  deep  valleys  of  these  mountainous 
regions  contain  immense  rivers  denominated  gla- 
ciers, as  those  of  the  Aar  and  Chamouni,  whose 
waters  are  constantly  frozen,  and  which  gradual- 
ly flow  down  to  empty  themselves  into  the  Rhone 
with  a motion  so  imperceptible  that  its  progress 
is  only  determined  by  fixing  points  that  may  be 
permanent  upon  the  icy  current  and  contiguous 
shore,  and  at  intervals  of  several  months  notic- 
ing the  distance  which  those  objects  on  the  ice 
have  receded  from  those  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream.  Hugri,  who  had  placed  a cabin  on  the 
Aar  in  1827,  found  that  in  1830  it  had  moved 
about  110  yards  downward.  Agassiz,  in  1840, 
by  fixing  the  position  of  the  rock  on  the  Aar, 
which  he  denominated  “ Hotel  dfcs  Neufchate- 
lois,”  found  that  its  motion  was  at  the  rate  of 
243  feet  each  year ; at  which  rate  of  progress  the 
frozen  stream  would  finally  flow  from  the  lakes, 
whence  it  was  collected  to  the  Rhone,  at  an  av- 
erage rate  of  one  mile  in  about  twenty-two  years. 

But  the  phenomena  of  motion,  however  in- 
teresting, was  of  far  less  importance,  as  a ques- 
tion of  large  generalization,  than  what  is  known 
as  “the  glacial  theory,”  which  Agassiz  an- 
nounced in  a paper  read  before  the  Helvetic  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History  in  1837,  which  was  a 


remarkable  advance  in  geological  discoveries. 
It  may  be  well  to  state  that  a few  years  since 
two  theories  were  advocated  to  account  for  all 
the  changes  that  had  taken  place  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  One  of  these,  known  as  the  Wer- 
nerian theory  from  its  author,  ascribed  all  these 
changes  to  the  action  of  water.  The  other, 
known  as  the  Huttonian  theory,  attributed  them 
with  equal  force  to  the  effect  of  fire.  The  ac- 
tion of  both  fire  and  water  are  so  manifest  upon 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  that  although  each  theory 
had  many  warm  and  able  advocates,  yet  the  great 
majority  of  the  scientific  world  were  disposed  not 
to  place  implicit  confidence  in  cither,  although 
attributing  to  each  a great  share  in  these  effects. 
While  discussions  were  going  on  in  regard  to 
which  had  the  greatest  agency  in  shaping  the 
outer  or  external  crust  of  the  earth  into  the 
mountains  and  valleys  that  now  diversify  its  sur- 
face, Agassiz,  by  his  close  and  searching  ob- 
servations on  the  glaciers,  attempted  to  show 
that  water  had  exercised  an  influence  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  visible  parts  of  the  earth  as 
it  now  presents  itself  in  a form  heretofore  never 
thought  of. 

“ The  appearance  of  the  Alps,”  says  Agassiz, 
in  the  promulgation  of  this  theory,  “the  result 
of  the  greatest  convulsion  which  has  modified 
the  surface  of  our  globe,  found  its  surface  cover* 
ed  with  ice , at  least  from  the  North  Pole  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  Caspian  seas.11  From  the 
effects  produced  by  the  motion  of  this  great  icy 
covering  in  scratches  upon  the  rocks,  not  only 
in  the  Alps,  where  the  glaciers  are  seen  at  this 
day,  but  in  Norway  and  Scotland,  and,  still 
later,  on  the  American  continent,  he  inferred 
that  the  whole  surface  had  been  subjected  to  the 
action  of  this  ice  movement,  which  had  left  en- 
during traces  of  its  progress  in  the  inscriptions 
it  had  surely  although  rudely  traced  on  the  ad- 
jacent rocks  m its  passage  downward  to  what 
now  form  the  beds  of  the  ocean  and  great  seas. 

This  glacial  theory  presupposes  that  this 
globe,  which  we  inhabit  with  such  conscious  se- 
curity,  and  which  in  its  arrangement  in  the 
great  solar  circle  is  so  disposed  as  to  give  a due 
proportion  of  dryness  and  moisture,  and  beat  and 
cold  to  its  various  parts,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the 
abode  of  man  and  those  animals  which  exist  with 
him,  was  at  least  north  of  the  Mediterranean  at  a 
day  no  farther  distant  than  that  which  witness- 
ed the  upheaval  of  the  Alps,  entirely  enveloped 
in  one  dense  and  unyielding  investure  of  ice; 
that  the  whole  of  the  North  American  continent 
was  at  that  time  subjected  to  a degree  of  cold  so 
intense  as  to  destroy  every  species  of  animal  life 
and  every  particle  of  vegetation ; and  that  with 
a restoration  of  this  part  Of  the  earth’s  surface  to 
a sufficient  degree  of  heat — for  it  appears  to 
have  previously  possessed  an  elevated  tempera- 
ture far  more  tropical  than  it  now  enjoys — it 
came  forth  from  its  icy  investure  bleak  and  bar- 
ren, and  entirely  devoid  of  animate  existence. 
While  it  is  true  that  these  very  original  and  in- 
genious speculations  have  not  as  yet  obtained 
general  acceptance,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that 
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such  geologists  as  Buckland  and  Lyell  in  En- 
gland, and  Professor  Hitchcock  in  the  United 
States,  have  cither  adopted  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  theory  as  established  by  the  facts  upon  which 
they  have  been  enabled  to  generalize.  Profes- 
sor Hitchcock  has  found  in  the  New  England 
States  evidences  of  striation  of  rocks  which  go 
far  toward  the  establishment  of  this  theory;  and 
I may  add,  that  I have  likewise  seen  in  the  mount- 
ain gorges  of  Western  Maryland  similar  stria- 
tions  which  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  account 
for  on  any  other  supposition. 

But  whether  this  theory  be  true  or  not,  yet 
the  deductions  of  Agassiz  on  the  glacial  move- 
ments form  very  important  contributions  to  sci- 
ence, and  are  both  exact  and  interesting.  It  is, 
however,  rather  as  a naturalist  than  a physicist 
that  Agassiz  has  gained  his  greatest  reputation ; 
and  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Humboldt,  he 
was  requested  by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  visit 
the  United  States  in  order  to  investigate  its  fossil 
remains,  it  was  rather  as  the  author  of  the  elabo- 
rate work  on  “Fossil  Fishes,”  than  as  the  pro- 
mulgator of  a new  physical  theory  of  the  earth's 
perturbations,  that  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
scientific  men. 

He  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1846,  ac- 
companied by  Count  Portralis,  who,  as  an  at- 
tache to  the  Coast  Survey,  has  since  contributed 
to  the  pages  of  its  reports  much  exact  informa- 
tion connected  with  this  important  branch  of  the 
public  service.  Agassiz  had,  while  in  Europe, 
received  an  invitation  to  deliver  a course  of  lec- 
tures before  the  Lowell  Institute,  and  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Boston  he  was  introduced  in  this 
manner  to  the  public  as  a lecturer  on  Natural 
History.  Possessing  great  natural  powers  as  a 
public  speaker,  with  a reasonably  fair  acquaint- 
ance with  the  English  language,  and  ardent  en- 
thusiasm for  the  subject  he  was  engaged  in  de- 
lineating, it  is  not  remarkable  that  his  lectures 
should  have  been  exceedingly  popular,  or  that 
his  audiences  should  have  filled  to  overflowing 
the  edifice  in  which  they  were  delivered. 

He  originally  contemplated  a tarry  of  two 
yeare  in  the  United  States,  and  was  provided  by 
the  Prussian  Government  with  funds  for  this 
object ; but  soon  after  his  arrival  he  met  with 
Professor  Bache,  who  not  only  tendered  to  him 
the  use  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  Coast  Survey 
for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  researches, 
but  employed  him  on  the  special  service  of  ex- 
amining the  formation  of  the  Florida  Reefs. 
This  piece  of  good  fortune  determined  him  to 
remain  an  indefinite  period  in  the  United  States, 
in  which  he  found  a vast  and  hitherto  nearly  un- 
explored field  for  research  in  the  department  of 
natural  history,  to  which  he  particularly  devoted 
his  attention.  This  resolve  was  finally  made  a 
permanent  one  by  his  appointment  to  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Zoology  and  Geology  in  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School,  then  just  established. 
He  has  since  become  a permanent  resident  of 
Cambridge,  has  associated  himself  by  marriage 
with  a Boston  lady,  and  drawn  around  him  a 
circle  of  home  associations  which  promise  to  pos- 


sess sufficient  power  to  retain  him  hereafter  in 
his  adopted  country. 

My  acquaintance  with  Agassiz  began  at  the 
meeting  of  the*American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  held  in  Providence  in 
1865.  This  meeting  was  remarkable  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  plan  and  organization  of  the 
Dudley  Observatory  was  there  arranged  and 
prosecuted  chiefly  by  Dr.  Armsby  of  Albany, 
with  such  zeal  that  when  the  Association  assem- 
bled at  Albany  the  following  year  the  whole  ar- 
rangement was  so  far  developed  that  its  organ- 
ization was  inducted  by  an  able  address  by  Ed- 
ward Everett. 

At  Providence  the  harmony  of  the  meeting 
was  for  a time  disturbed  by  a rival  faction,  which 
was  somewhat  jealous  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
appointments  were  made  by  those  who  were  in- 
trusted with  the  management  of  the  Association. 
One  of  the  most  effective  and  conciliatory  speak- 
ers on  this  occasion  was  Agassiz,  who  by  his 
tact  succeeded  in  a great  degree  in  restoring  har- 
mony,* upon  the  very  eve  of  what  promised  to  be 
an  unpleasant  if  not  irreconcilable  discord  which 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  Association. 

During  the  week  appropriated  to  the  meetings 
of  the  Association  I frequently  met  him  at  the 
dinner  parties  and  evening  receptions  given  by 
the  citizens  to  the  members.  Agassiz,  who  was 
at  that  time  somewhat  under  fifty  years  of  age, 
possessed  a remarkably  fine  personal  appearance, 
and  a physique  which,  while  not  overburdened 
with  flesh,  exhibited  much  power  of  endurance. 
Among  the  eminent  savans  assembled  on  this  oc- 
casion, including  Pierce  of  Harvard,  Alexander 
of  Princeton,  Olmsted  of  Yale,  Hemy  of  the 
Smithsonian,  Bache  of  the  Coast  Survey,  Henry 
and  William  B.  Rogers,  and  Sir  William  Logan, 
Agassiz  had  unquestionably  the  finest  head  and 
the  most  strikingly  intellectual  countenance. 
He  was  indeed  not  only  a highly  intellectual 
person  in  appearance,  but  a very  handsome  man, 
and  withal  was  possessed  of  the  blandest  and 
most  engaging  manners. 

The  topics  usually  discussed  at  the  social  re- 
unions were  of  a scientific  character.  On  one 
occasion  the  party  invited  to  dinner  had  assem- 
bled with  the  single  exception  of  Agassiz.  While 
waiting  his  coming  the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  characteristics  of  the  toad,  and  called  forth 
a difference  of  opinion,  which  upon  his  arrival 
was  referred  to  him  for  settlement. 

44  Yes,”  replied  Agassiz,  in  answer  to  the  ap- 
peal, 44  on  my  way  hither  I saw  a toad  jumping 
in  the  path  before  me,  and  put  him  in  my  pocket 
for  future  examination.  Here  he  is:”  and  to 
the  surprise  of  the  party  he  drew  forth  a living 
specimen  of  the  object  under  discussion,  and 
placing  him  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  commenced 
a dissertation  upon  its  peculiarities  and  habits 
with  as  perfect  nonchalance  as  if  he  had  been 
invited  thither  for  the  express  purpose.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  party  listened  with  the 
utmost  attention  to  his  explanations,  and  relin- 
quished the  subject  on  the  announcement  that 
tho  dinner  waited  their  attendance,  in  all  proba- 
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bility  better  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  this 
unobtrusive  yet  very  useful  being  than  they  ever 
would  have  been  but  for  this  accidental  circum- 
stance. 

On  this  occasion  Agassiz  was  the  chief  talker, 
for  two  reasons : first,  because  he  talked  admira- 
bly ; and,  second,  because  each  of  the  other  guests 
desired  most  to  hear  him.  He  never  speaks  for 
effect — at  least  it  so  impressed  me,  not  only  on 
this  but  frequent  other  occasions  where  we  have 
chanced  to  meet — but  from  the  fullness  of  his 
heart.  He  enters  with  great  warmth  into  the 
subject  that  engages  his  attention,  and  is  happy 
to  find  one  whom  he  can  interest  in  it ; and  thus, 
while  carrying  learned  men  far  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  their  own  knowledge  in  the  topic  of 
which  he  is  master,  he  appears  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  any  superiority  over  those  with  whom 
he  is  conversing.  He  tells  what  he  has  to  say, 
either  in  private  conversation  or  in  public,  with 
great  earnestness,  and  listens  with  respectful  at- 
tention to  what  is  told  him  by  others. 

Agassiz  occupies,  as  a summer  retreat,  a cot- 
tage on  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  weather- 
beaten cliffs  on  the  promontory  of  Nahant. 
From  this  spot  he  can  look  out  upon  the  ocean 
as  it  stretches  uninterruptedly  away  toward  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  be  lulled  to  sleep  by 
the  ceaseless  surging  of  its  waves  upon  the  rocky 
shore.  While  I was  at  Nahant  a few  years  since 
he  was  away  at  Cambridge,  busily  employed  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  Zoological  Museum  which 
he  has  since  developed  in  such  an  admirable 
manner  and  in  such  gigantic  proportions.  We 
met,  however,  at  the  railway  station  at  Lynn, 
where  I left  the  cars  in  order  to  visit  Prescott. 
He  appeared  jaded,  and  was  far  from  the  posses- 
sion of  his  ordinary  good  health.  He  had  not 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  the  previous  year,  and 
upon  my  calling  his  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance, he  replied  that  for  some  time  he  had  not 
been  well. 

I remarked  that,  during  the  summer  months 
at  least,  I had  expected  to  find  him  at  Nahant, 
where  he  might  procure  a stock  of  health  to  en- 
able him  to  prosecute  his  labors  with  more  en- 
ergy during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

“You  are  right,”  he  replied,  “you  are  right: 
but  with  the  resolve  not  to  come  to  town  during 
the  summer,  I find  that  I am  so  much  interested 
in  the  classification  of  my  Museum  that  I have 
spent  nearly  the  whole  summer  there.” 

I expressed  the  hope  that,  on  his  present  visit 
to  Nahant,  he  would  find  it  sufficiently  attract- 
ive to  wean  him  for  a few  weeks  at  least  from 
his  dearly  loved  fossil  remains,  and  be  induced 
to  snuff  the  fresh  air  from  the  ocean,  instead  of 
that  exhaled  from  the  musty  preparations  of  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history  in  the  process  of  prep- 
aration ; and  thus  we  parted,  I must  confess  upon 
my  part,  with  the  most  serious  misgivings  as  to 
his  capability  long  to  continue  the  laborious  task 
he  was  imposing  upon  himself  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  Museum,  and  the  preparation  of  his 
“Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the 


United  States,"  which  at  that  time,  as  now,  occu- 
pied a large  share  of  his  attention. 

I was  therefore  agreeably  surprised  in  meet- 
ing him  at  Newport  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
assembling of  the  Scientific  Association  at  that 
place  in  August,  1860,  to  find  that  every  trace 
of  bodily  ailment  had  passed  away,  and  that  he 
appeared  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  I had  ever 
seen  him.  He  had  the  year  previous  paid  a 
visit  to  Switzerland,  where  his  mother,  venerable 
with  years  but  erect  and  dignified  in  carriage, 
as  well  as  his  sister,  Madame  Fran^llon,  and 
her  children  reside. 

Professor  Silliman,  in  his  last  visit  to  Europe, 
bore  a note  of  introduction  from  Agassiz  to  his 
mother  and  sister,  and  paid  them  a visit  at  Lau- 
sanne, a Swiss  town  of  some  fifteen  thousand  in- 
habitants, where  they  resided.  He  first  met  with 
Madame  Fran^llon  Agassiz,  who,  according  to 
the  custom,  bears  her  maiden  name  as  well  as 
that  of  her  husband's,  where  the  family  occupies 
a prominent  position  in  society.  He  found  this 
lady,  who  appeared  with  a smiling  face,  brilliant 
black  eyes,  and  the  softened  features  of  her 
brother,  surrounded  by  a beautiful  group  of 
children  seven  in  number.  She  extended  to 
him  and  his  daughter  a cordial  welcome,  and  in 
the  frankest  manner  had  spread  for  their  recep- 
tion a welcome  board,  on  which  a finely  flavored 
cup  of  tea — a great  fondness  for  which  is  one  of 
the  Professor’s  weaknesses — carried  his  thoughts 
back  to  his  New  England  home  and  his  own 
table,  around  which  Agassiz  and  himself  had 
spent  many  a pleasant  hour. 

Although  the  evening  was  rainy  it  did  not 
deter  Agassiz’s  sister  from  accompanying  her 
new  friends  to  her  mother’s,  to  whom  their  com- 
ing had  been  announced  by  her  little  son,  who 
was  the  bearer  of  the  introductoiy  note  from 
Agassiz.  She  had  mislaid  her  spectacles  and 
could  not  read  the  note,  but  she  said  that  when 
her  grandson  told  her  that  two  American  gen- 
tlemen, accompanied  by  a lady,  were  coming  in 
a few  minutes,  she  felt  assured  that  jhey  were 
the  friends  of  her  son  Louis.  When  Professor 
Silliman  explained  their  intimacy ; that  he  had 
often  been  a guest  in  his  family ; that  he  knew 
his  interesting  American  wife ; and  when  he  still 
farther  gave  a friendly  notice  of  her  son’s  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  of  his  high  standing  and 
success  in  his  adopted  country,  her  strong  frame 
was  agitated,  her  voice  trembled  with  emotion, 
and  the  flowing  tears  told  the  story  of  a mo- 
ther’s heart  which  fourscore  years  had  failed  to 
chill. 

Agassiz  had  made  such  progress  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  Museum  as  to  make  a descrip- 
tion of  his  plans  a subject  of  interest  to  the  sci- 
entific world,  and  he  was  invited  to  give  to  the 
Association  a general  view  of  its  arrangement. 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  Association,  after  a short 
time  spent  in  general  business,  to  divide  into 
sections  for  the  reading  and  discussing  of  scien- 
tific papers.  On  the  occasion  referred  to,  both 
sections  adjourned  in  order  to  enable  all  the 
members  to  listen  to  Agassis,  and  long  before 
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he  made  his  appearance  every  available  place 
was  occupied  by  members  or  visitors  at  New- 
port;  for  this  was  the  height  of  the  season  at 
this  fashionable  watering-place,  and  its  gay  vis- 
itors were  in  attendance  in  large  numbers. 

The  meetings  of  the  Association  were  held  at 
the  State  House— a venerable  building  familiar 
to  the  visitors  of  Newport,  whose  associations 
are  connected  with  some  of  the  most  stirring 
events  in  our  national  history;  and  the  room 
occupied  on  this  occasion  was  the  great  State- 
chamber,  from  whose  frames  looked  out  the  com- 
manding portraits  of  many  of  those  distinguished 
men,  who,  on  more  than  one  trying  occasion,  had 
made  these  walls  echo  back  their  masterly  and 
impassioned  eloquence. 

Agassiz  gracefully  acknowledged  the  compli- 
ment extended  to  him ; and  after  a brief  and  ap- 
posite allusion  to  the  historic  character  of  the 
edifice,  at  once  began  his  explanation  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  Museum,  which,  with  the 
“Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the 
United  States” — which  is  a part  of  his  plan — 
may  be  considered  the  crowning  work  of  his  life. 
This  Museum  is  a conception  of  the  grandest 
kind,  and  is  intended  not  only  to  represent  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  of  Natural  History, 
but  its  future  development  for  a long  period. 
The  visitor  on  entering  finds  himself  in  an  apart- 
ment which  serves  the  purpose  of  an  ante-room, 
in  which  is  arranged  a general  classification  of 
all  the  subjects  to  which  the  whole  is  appropri- 
ated. This  room  is  intended  as  a general  intro- 
duction to  Natural  History,  in  which  the  earlier 
or  more  rudimentary  stages  of  its  progress  can 
be  traced  before  the  student  enters  into  the  ex- 
act details  found  in  their  appropriate  depart- 
ments within.  On  more  than  one  occasion, 
while  Agassiz  was  eloquently  describing  his  vast 
plan,  I felt  amazed  that  Boston  should  be  the 
only  city  in  the  Union  capable  of  developing  so 
noble  a foundation ; and  asked  myself  over  and 
over  again  why  New  York,  whose  men  of  wealth 
exceeded^ n numbers  those  of  any  other  city  on 
the  continent,  should  not  by  private  benefaction 
endeavor  to  cope  with  its  New  England  rival. 
Here  is  a comparatively  small  town,  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  one  of  the  most  sterile  sections 
of  the  country,  possessing  a Review  which  for 
half  a century  has  been  a model  of  literary  ex- 
cellence ; an  institution  of  learning  which,  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  has  stood  at  the  head  of  its 
class ; and  a scientific  school  and  a museum  of 
natural  history  of  which  the  whole  nation  have 
good  reason  to  be  proud ; and  a director  of  its 
cabinet  of  natural  history  whom  kings  and  em- 
perors have  in  vain  sought,  by  the  most  brilliant 
offers,  to  entice  from  his  simple  republican  home 
to  do  honor  to  their  proud  capitals.  Among 
these  offers  the  most  tempting  are  those  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Sciences  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  to  fill  the  post  so  ably  occupied  by 
Blumenbach ; and  the  director  of  the  “ Jardin 
des  Plantes”  in  Paris,  which  is  certainly  the  most 
enviable  situation  a man  of  science  could  occupy. 
During  the  recent  visit  of  Prince  Jerome  to  the 


United  States  he  caled  on  Agassiz  while  in  Bos- 
ton, and,  in  the  name  of  his  royal  consin,  renewed 
this  latter  offer,  which  had  already  been  twice 
tendered  to  him  by  the  Emperor.  Yet  up  to  this 
period  he  has  never  hesitated  as  to  his  objects 
of  life,  and  the  situation  he  seeks  to  occupy. 

Mere  pecuniary  compensation  seems  to  have 
had  but  little  influence  with  Agassiz,  who  has 
always  looked  to  this  source  only  as  a means  to 
accomplish  great  ends.  While  a youth,  as  a 
student  of  medicine  at  Zurich  and  afterward  at 
Munich,  where  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of 
Oken  the  zoologist,  Martins  the  botanist,  Schel- 
ling  the  philosopher,  and  Dollinger  the  founder 
of  the  school  of  modern  physiology,  he  was  sus- 
tained by  a small  income  allowed  by  his  father, 
which  was  entirely  withdrawn  upon  his  receiving 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

He  had,  while  a student,  made,  under  his  able 
masters,  mnch  progress  in  Natural  History,  and 
especially  in  the  fresh-water  fish  of  Europe,  of 
which  he  had  elaborately  drawn  a large  number 
of  specimens.  His  ardent  desire  to  prosecute 
these  studies  in  Paris  was  fortunately  gratified 
by  a singular,  and  what  might  be  called  an  al- 
most providential,  circumstance.  Mr.  Ckristi- 
nat,  a clergyman  and  friend  of  his  father’s, 
chanced  to  come  into  possession  of  a small  sum 
of  money,  which  he  immediately  offered  to  his 
young  friend  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his 
studies.  Agassiz  accepted  the  offer  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Ar&go, 
Humboldt,  Cuvier,  and  the  other  distinguished 
savans,  who  were  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  in  this  great  centre  of  scientific  intelli- 
gence. Cuvier,  to  whom  he  showed  his  draw- 
ings, was  so  much  impressed  with  the  proficiency 
he  had  already  made  in  this  department  that  he 
at  once  offered  to  him  his  own  collections,  and 
at  the  same  time  received  him  as  a warm  friend 
into  his  family  circle. 

The  means,  however,  furnished  bj  Mr.  Chris- 
tinat  proved  inadequate  to  sustain  him  until  he 
should  have  completed  his  studies,  and  he  was 
about  to  return  home  with  a sorrowful  heart 
when  he  met  Professor  Mitscherlich,  who  was 
then  on  a visit  to  Paris,  who  observed  his  sor- 
rowful mood  and  kindly  asked  him  the  cause  of 
his  depressed  feelings.  * 

“I  told  him,”  said  Agassiz,  “that  I Had  to 
go,  for  I had  nothing  left.  I was  then,”  he  said, 

“ but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  had  no  more 
means  to  meet  my  expenses.” 

The  next  morning,  as  he  was  seated  at  break- 
fast in  front  of  the  yard  of  the  hotel  where  he 
lived,  he  saw  the  servant  of  Humboldt  approach, 
who  handed  him  a letter  with  the  remark  that  it 
required  no  answer,  and  immediately  left.  The 
letter  was  couched  in  these  words : 

M Mr  Fbixnix, — I hear  that  you  intend  leaving  Paris  in 
consequence  of  some  embarrassment.  This  shall  not  be. 

I wish  you  to  remain  here  so  long  as  the  otgect  for  which 
you  came  is  not  accomplished.  I inclose  you  a check  for 
jC50.  It  Is  a loan  which  you  may  repay  when  you  can.** 

With  the  means  thus  generously  furnished  he 
did  remain  end  complete  the  course  of  investi- 
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gation  he  had  contemplated.  Years  after,  when 
Agassiz  found  himself  in  a situation  to  repay  this 
loan,  he  wrote  to  Humboldt,  asking  for  the  priv- 
ilege to  remain  forever  in  his  debt,  satisfied  that 
it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  his  feelings 
than  to  recover  the  money  he  had  lent.  That 
Agassiz  was  correct  in  his  judgment  is  evident 
not  only  from  the  circumstance  that  their  rela- 
tions always  Continued  to  be  of  the  most  friendly 
character,  but  because  Agassiz’s  visit  to  Amer- 
ica was  made  with  means  supplied  by  the  Prus- 
sian Government  at  the  suggestion  of  Humboldt, 
with  which  his  influence  on  all  matters  of  science 
was  supreme. 

This  instance  of  Humboldt’s  generosity  was 
not  a solitary  one. 

44  What  he  has  done  for  me,”  said  Agassiz, 
“ I know  he  has  done  for  many  others,  in  si- 
lence and  unknown  to  the  world.  He  may  be 
said,  especially  in  his  later  years,  to  have  been 
the  friend  of  every  cultivated  man,  wishing  to 
lose  no  opportunity  to  do  all  the  good  of  which 
he  was  capable ; for  he  had  a degree  of  benevo- 
lence and  generosity  that  was  unbounded.” 

These  intimate  personal  relations  gave  him  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  forming  a judgment  of 
Humboldt’s  character.  “ He  was  brought  up,” 
he  said,  “ in  connection  with  courtiers  and  men 
in  high  positions  in  life.  He  was  no  doubt  im- 
bued with  the  prejudices  of  his  caste.  He  was 
a nobleman  of  high  descent ; and  yet  the  friend 
of  kings  was  a bosom  friend  of  Arago ; and  he 
was  the  man  who  could,  after  his  return  from 
America,  refuse  the  highest  position  at  the  court 
of  Berlin — that  of  Secretaryship  of  Public  In- 
struction— preferring  to  live  in  Paris  in  a mod- 
est way  in  the  society  of  those  illustrious  men 
who  then  made  Paris  the  centre  of  intellectual 
culture.” 

Of  his  writings  he  says : 44  There  is  a fullness 
and  richness  of  expression  and  substantial  power 
which  is  most  remarkable.  He  has  aimed  to 
present  what  nature  has  presented  to  him.  You 
see  his  works,  page  after  page  running  into  vol- 
umes without  divisions  into  chapters  or  heads  of 
any  sort ; and  so  conspicuous  is  this  peculiarity 
of  style  in  his  compositions  that  I well  remem- 
ber hearing  Arago  say : 4 Humboldt,  you  don’t 
know  how  to  write  a book.  You  write  without 
end ; but  that  is  not  a book.  It  is  a picture 
without  a frame.  ’ ” 

44  Such  an  expression,”  he  added,  44  from  one 
scientific  man  to  another,  without  giving  offense, 
could  only  come  from  a man  ns  intimately  asso- 
ciated ns  Arago  was  with  Humboldt.  Each  un- 
derstood the  other,  and  held  his  intellectual  at- 
tainments in  the  highest  estimation.” 

While  Agassiz  was  engaged  in  obtaining  evi- 
dences in  corroboration  of  his  glacial  theory  he 
visited  Great  Britain,  and  was  the  guest  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Egerton,  after- 
ward Earl  of  Ellesmere.  He  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  Sir  Roderic  Murchison,  Lyell,  Buck- 
land,  Owen,  and  other  scientific  men,  and  every 
facility  was  afforded  for  a thorough  investigation. 
In  Scotland  he  met  with  Hugh  Miller,  who 


showed  him  a portion  of  a Crustacea  found  in 
the  old  red  sandstone.  The  specimen  was  not 
only  new  to  Agassiz,  but  apparently  so  small  a 
part  of  the  whole  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  developing  its  true  character,  and  yet  Agassiz 
sketched  out  with  so  much  certainty  its  shape  as 
to  find  credence  not  only  with  the  geologist  but 
with  the  naturalist.  He  had  not,  it  is  true,  the 
same  means  of  verifying  his  opinion  that  was 
given  to  Professor  Owen — who,  from  a single 
bone,  described  the  true  skeleton  of  the  bird  to 
which  it  belonged,  and  which,  with  the  entire 
skeleton  afterward  obtained,  is  now  one  of  the 
greatest  curiosities  in  the  British  Museum — but 
sufficient  to  establish  its  true  position  among 
ancient  fossils. 

While  Agassiz  was  at  Charleston,  South  Car- 
olina, he  announced  his  remarkable  and  origin- 
al views  concerning  the  diversity  of  the  human 
race,  which  has  probably  more  than  any  other 
subject  enunciated  by  him  given  rise  to  a wide- 
spread and  frequently  profitless  discussion.  The 
theory  of  Agassiz  in  respect  to  the  origin  of  the 
human  race  is,  that  like  all  other  organized  be- 
ings it  could  not  have  originated  in  single  indi- 
viduals, but  must  have  been  created  in  that  nu- 
meric harmony  which  is  characteristic  of  each 
species.  He  was  first  led  to  this  conclusion  from 
the  observation  of  the  local  habits  of  animals 
and  plants,  each  occupying  its  own  geographic- 
al position  although  frequently  possessed  of  the 
power  of  extensive  migration. 

This  doctrine  was  warmly  opposed,  more  es- 
pecially by  divines,  on  the  ground  that  it  direct- 
ly impugned  the  Biblical  account  of  the  origin 
of  man  as  detailed  in  the  first  part  of  the  book 
of  Genesis.  Among  the  ablest  opponents  of  this 
theory  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bachman — a very  able 
divine  and  a distinguished  naturalist,  to  whom 
Audubon  is  much  indebted  for  suggestions  in  re- 
lation to  the  contents  of  his  valuable  work — and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Smyth,  both  of  whom  were  resi- 
dents of  Charleston,  and  each  the  author  of  a 
work  intended  to  controvert  Agassiz’s  theory. 

Both  of  these  volumes  were  handed  to  me  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Morris — an  able  entomologist  and 
the  librarian  of  the  Peabody  Institute  at  Balti- 
more— about  the  time  of  their  publication,  some 
ten  years  since.  A perusal  of  them  failed  to 
satisfy  me  of  the  inconsistence  of  such  a theory 
as  was  attributed  to  Agassiz.  I soon  afterward 
read  his  own  statement  of  his  views,  as  publish- 
ed in  the  Christian  Examiner  for  1850;  and  am 
free  to  say  that  I do  not  discover  in  them  any 
facts  inconsistent  with  the  Mosaic  account,  or 
which  tend  in  the  least  by  their  admission  to 
shake  my  own  religious  belief.  Agassiz’s  teach- 
ings, so  far  from  leading  to  skepticism  tend  di- 
rectly to  the  contemplation  of  a Supreme  Being 
as  the  great  first  cause,  and  supporter  of  the  or- 
der and  harmony  of  the  universe. 

“ The  geographical  distribution  of  organized 
beings,”  said  Agassiz,  “ displays  more  fully  the 
direct  intervention  of  a Supreme  Intelligence 
than  any  other  adaptation  of  the  physical  would.” 

“The  great  difficulty,”  he  added,  “in  the 
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whole  of  this  subject,  as  a matter  of  pare  scien- 
tific inquiry,  is  that  it  is  looked  at  as  the  result 
of  absolute  changes  from  such  means  as  we  are 
already  acquainted  with.  Now  there  will  be  no 
scientific  evidence  of  God's  working  in  nature 
until  naturalists  shall  have  shown  that  the  whole 
creation  is  the  expression  of  a thought , and  not 
the  product  of  physical  agents." 

Surely  this  is  not  the  language  of  one  who  has 
failed  to  discover  the  hand  of  God  in  the  great 
works  of  the  creation.  In  regard  to  the  unity 
or  diversity  of  the  human  race,  he  says:  “All 
the  statements  of  the  Bible  have  reference  either 
to  the  general  unity  which  we  all  acknowledge 
among  men,  as  well  as  their  diversity,  or  to  the 
genealogy  of  one  particular  race,  the  history  of 
which  is  more  fully  recorded  in  Genesis.  But 
there  is  nowhere  any  mention  of  those  physical 
differences  characteristic  of  the  colored  races  of 
men,  such  as  the  Mongolians  and  negroes,  w hich 
may  be  quoted  as  evidence  that  the  sacred  writers 
considered  them  as  descended  from  a common 
stock.  Have  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  the  dis- 
tinct assertion  that  the  Ethiopian  can  not  change 
his  skin,  nor  the  leopard  his  spots?” 

“When  I was's  medical  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg  in  1826,”  said  Agassiz,  “I 
obtained  a sight  of  a stuffed  skin  of  a gar-pike 
in  the  Museum  of  Carlsruhe.  I instantly  be- 
came satisfied  that  this  genus  stood  alone  in  the 
class  of  fishes,  and  that  we  could  not  by  any 
possibility  associate  it  with  any  of  the  types  of 
living  fishes,  nor  succeed  in  finding  any  among 
living  types  fairly  to  associate  it  with.” 

This  single  circumstance,  apparently  trivial 
in  itself,  produced  a deep  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  Agassiz,  and  gradually  led  him  to  adopt 
the  views  in  regard  to  classification  he  has  enun- 
ciated in  his  works  and  adopted  in  his  Museum 
at  Cambridge.  “To  the  gar -pike,  standing 
alone  and  isolated  among  all  living  beings,” 
he  declares,  “I  am  indebted  for  my  escape 
from  all  fanciful  attempts  at  symmetrical  classi- 
fications.” 

This  remarkable  fish,  which  is  only  found  in 
the  waters  of  the  temperate  portion  of  the  North 
American  continent,  was  first  made  known  to 
naturalists  by  Catesby,  who  published  a figure 
and  short  account  of  it  in  his  “ Natural  History 
of  South  Carolina.” 

At  a somewhat  later  period,  when  Agassiz's 
attention  was  directed  to  fossil  fishes,  he  was 
particularly  struck  not  only  with  the  great  dif- 
ference in  the  characters  of  the  class  of  fishes  in 
the  early  geological  age,  as  compared  with  those 
now  existing,  but  with  the  marked  similarity  be- 
tween these  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  earth  and 
the  gar-pike.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  living  repre- 
sentative of  those  species  whose  former  existence 
is  made  known  to  us  by  the  impressions  they 
have  left  in  the  rocks  formed  daring  the  period 
of  their  annihilation,  and  although  now  isolated 
m the  present  creation,  yet  it  had  once  many 
and  diverse  living  representatives  all  over  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  in  Asia  and  America. 

The  inference  from  these  facts  is,  that  North 


America  was  a vast  continent  long  before  the 
other  portions  of  the  globe  underwent  those 
physical  changes  that  have  given  to  them  their 
present  structure,  and  at  the  same  time  destroyed 
their  former  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Hence, 
so  far  from  being  denominated  the  New  World,  it 
should,  so  far  as  its  physical  structure  goes,  be 
called  the  Old ; because  it  is  in  North  America 
alone  that  the  naturalist  finds  a country  which' 
has  remained  undisturbed  from  the  period  when 
the  ancient  representatives  of  the  gar-pike  peo- 
pled its  waters,  while  in  all  others  these  changes 
have  been  so  great  as  to  exclude  such  forms  from 
the  animals  suited  to  them. 

The  gar-pike  ( Lepidosteus ) is  one  of  the  swifts 
est  fishes  with  which  naturalists  are  acquaint- 
ed. “ He  darts,”  says  Agassiz,  “ like  an  arrow 
through  the  waters,  and  the  facility  with  which 
he  overcomes  rapids,  even  the  rapids  of  the  Ni- 
agara, shows  that  the  Falls  of  St.  Marys  would 
be  no  natural  barrier  to  him  if  there  were  no 
natural  causes  to  keep  him  within  the  limits  in 
which  he  is  found ; and  which  extend  from  Lake 
Michigan,  St.  Clair,  and  Mud  Lake,  through 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  down  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  its  outlet  to  the  sea,  in  which  he  does 
not  venture  far,  though  he  does  not  altogether 
avoid  brackish  and  salt  water.” 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  very  extensive  dis- 
tribution of  the  gar-pike  in  the  waters  of  the  con- 
tiguous lakes,  he  has  never  been  found  in  Lake 
Superior,  and  is  presumed  by  Agassis  not  to  in- 
habit it. 

This  remarkable  location  of  both  animals  and 
vegetables  within  certain  circumscribed  bounda- 
ries is  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  developed 
by  the  study  of  Natural  Histoiy,  and  comes  with 
particular  significance  in  its  application  to  the 
study  of  these  phenomena  on  this  continent. 
The  questions  whether  the  wild  bear  of  the 
Northern  States  is  identical  with  the  one  found 
in  similar  countries  in  Europe,  and  presents  the 
changes  that  characterize  him,  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded;  or, 
whether  the  many  birds  that  inhabit  the  North 
American  forests  are  derived  from  a similar  stock 
in  Europe,  or  were  created  within  the  limits  in 
which  they  are  now  found ; or,  still  more,  wheth- 
er the  alligator,  the  snapping  turtle,  and  the  rat- 
tlesnake, which  are  only  to  be  found  in  Ameri- 
ca, derived  their  origin  from  a country  in  which 
their  species  is  now  extinct,  can  only  be  determ- 
ined by  that  sort  of  careful  scrutiny  which  such 
minds  as  those  of  Agassiz  are  enabled  to  bestow 
upon  the  subject. 

The  habits  of  Agassiz  are  essentially  those  of 
a hard  student.  He  is  an  early  riser,  and  is  sel- 
dom absent  from  his  Museum  after  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  In  early  life  it  was  his  custom 
to  devote  the  greater  part  of  the  night  to  writing, 
and  he  seldom  retired  before  two  or  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Of  late,  however,  the  failure 
of  his  eyesight  has  rendered  an  interdiction  of 
night  labor  a matter  of  absolute  necessity : and 
perhaps  fortunately  so ; because  in  the  ardor  of 
his  pursuits  he  gives  but  slight  attention  to  his 
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bodily  health,  and  might  easily  hare  shattered 
even  his  hardy  constitution. 

There  is  probably  no  scientific  man  of  his  age 
who  is  moved  by  less  disinterested  motives  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty  than  Agassiz.  With 
the  brilliant  offers  of  place  and  preferment  open 
to  him  from  abroad,  he  is  content  to  labor  inhis 
self-allotted  task  without  for  a moment  being  di- 
verted from  the  chief  otyect  that  engrosses  his 


attention.  44  I feel,”  he  says,  44  that  the  task  al- 
lotted to  me  is  the  development  of  the  Natural 
History  of  this  continent.  Here  I am  not  tram- 
meled by  the  forms  which  others  have  prescribed, 
and  which,  to  some  extent,  1 must  follow,  in  Eu- 
rope, but  am  free  to  make  my  own  selection  and 
arrangement.  Both  as  to  the  object  and  the  mode 
of  its  performance  1 am  satisfied  that  America, 
and  not  Europe,  is  my  field  and  my  home.” 


▼ 


ORLEY  FARM. 


BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.  —ILLUSTRATED  BY  J.  E.  MTLLATfl. 


CHAPTER  LYH. 

THE  LOVES  AND  HOPES  OF  ALBERT  FITZALLEN. 

FELIX  GRAHAM,  when  he  left  poor  Mary 
Snow,  did  not  go  on  immediately  to  the 
doctor’s  shop.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
Mary  Snow  should  never  be  his  wife,  and  there- 
fore considered  it  wise  to  lose  no  time  in  mak- 
ing such  arrangements  as  might  be  necessary 
both  for  his  release  and  for  hers.  But,  never- 
theless, he  had  not  the  heart  to  go  about  the 
work  the  moment  that  he  left  her.  He  passed 
by  the  apothecary's,  and  looking  in  saw  a young 
man  working  sedulously  at  a pestle.  If  Albert 
Fitzallen  were  fit  to  be  her  husband  and  willing 
to  be  so,  poor  as  he  was  himself,  he  would  still 
make  some  pecuniary  sacrifice  by  which  he  might 
quiet  his  own  conscience  and  make  Mary’s  mar- 
riage possible.  He  still  had  a sum  of  £1200  be- 
longing to  him,  that  being  all  his  remaining 
capital ; and  the  half  of  that  he  would  give  to 
Mary  as  her  dower.  So  in  two  days  he  re- 
turned, and  again  looking  in  at  the  doctor’s 
shop,  again  saw  the  young  man  at  his  work. 

4 4 Yes,  Sir,  my  name  is  Albert  Fitzallen,” 
said  the  medical  aspirant,  coming  round  the 
counter.  There  was  no  one  else  in  the  shop, 
and  Felix  hardly  knew  how  to  accost  him  on 
so  momentous  a subject,  while  he  was  still  in 
charge  of  all  that  store  of  medicine,  and  liable 
to  be  called  away  at  any  moment  to  relieve  the 
ailments  of  Clapham.  Albert  Fitzallen  was  a 
pale-faced,  light-haired  youth,  with  an  incipient 
mustache,  with  his  hair  parted  in  equal  divi- 
sions over  his  forehead,  with  elaborate  shirt-cuffs 
elaborately  turned  back,  and  with  a white  apron 
tied  round  him  so  that  he  might  purane  his  vo- 
cation without  injury  to  his  nether  garments. 
His  face,  however,  was  not  had,  nor  mean,  and 
had  there  not  been  about  him  a little  air  of 
pretension,  assumed  perhaps  to  cany  off  the 
combined  apron  and  beard,  Felix  would  have 
regarded  him  altogether  with  favorable  eyes. 

44 Is  it  in  the  medical  way?”  asked  Fitzallen, 
when  Graham  suggested  that  he  should  step  out 
with  him  for  a few  minutes.  Graham  explained 
that  it  was  not  in  the  medical  way — that  it  was 
in  a way  altogether  of  a private  nature;  and 
then  the  young  man,  pulling  off  his  apron  and 
wiping  his  hands  on  a thoroughly  medicated 
towel,  invoked  the  master  of  the  establishment 


from  an  inner  room,  and  in  a few  minutes  Mary 
Snow's  two  lovers  were  walking  together,  Bide 
by  side,  along  the  canseway. 

14 1 believe  you  know  Miss  Snow,”  said  Felix, 
rushing  at  once  into  the  middle  of  all  those  deli- 
cate circumstances. 

Albert  Fitzallen  drew  himself  up,  and  de- 
clared that  he  had  that  honor. 

44 1 also  know  her,”  said  Felix.  44  My  name 
is  Felix  Graham — " 

44  Oh,  Sir,  very  well,”  said  Albert.  The 
street  in  which  they  were  standing  was  desolate, 
and  the  young  man  was  able  to  assume  a look 
of  decided  hostility  without  encountering  any 
other  eyes  than  those  of  his  rival.  44  If  yon 
have  any  thing  to  say  to  me,  Sir,  I am  quite 
prepared  to  listen  to  yon — to  listen  to  yon,  and 
to  answer  you.  I have  heard  your  name  men- 
tioned by  Miss  Snow.”  And  Albert  Fitzallen 
stood  his  ground  as  though  he  were  at  once  go- 
ing to  cover  himself  with  his  pistol  arm. 

44  Yes,  I know  yon  have.  Maiy  has  told  me 
what  has  passed  between  yon.  Yon  may  regard 
me,  Mr.  Fitzallen,  as  Mary’s  best  and  surest 
friend.’' 

44 1 know  yon  have  been  a friend  to  her;  I 
am  aware  of  that.  Bat,  Mr.  Graham,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  so,  friendship  is  one  thing, 
and  the  warm  love  of  a devoted  bosom  is  an- 
other.” 

44  Quite  so,”  said  Felix. 

44  A woman’s  heart  is  a treasure  not  to  be 
bought  by  any  efforts  of  friendship,”  said  Fitz- 
allen.  . 

44 1 fnlly  agree  with  you  there,”  said  Graham. 

44  Far  be  it  from  me  to  make  any  boast,”  con- 
tinued the  other,  4 4 or  even  to  hint  that  I have 
gained  a place  in  that  lady's  affections.  I know 
my  own  position  too  well,  and  say  proudly  that 
I am  existing  only  on  hope.”  Here,  to  show 
his  pride,  he  hit  himself  with  his  closed  fist  on 
his  shirt-front.  4 4 Bat,  Mr.  Graham,  I am  free 
to  declare,  even  in  your  presence,  though  you 
may  be  her  best  and  surest  friend” — and  there 
was  not  wanting,  from  the  tone  of  his  voice,  a 
strong  flavor  of  scorn  as  he  repeated  these  words 
— 4 4 that  I do  exist  on  hope,  let  your  claims  be 
what  they  will.  If  you  desire  to  make  such 
hope  on  my  part  a cause  of  quarrel,  I have  no- 
thing to  say  against  it.”  And  then  he  twirled 
all  that  he  could  twirl  of  that  incipient  mustache. 
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44  By  no  means,”  said  Graham. 

4 4 Oh,  very  well, ” said  Fitzallen.  44  Then  we 
understand  that  the  arena  of  love  is  open  to  ns 
both.  I do  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  immense 
advantages  which  yon  enjoy  in  this  straggle.” 
And  then  Fitzallen  looked  up  into  Graham’s 
ugly  face,  and  thought  of  his  own  appearance  in 
the  looking-glass. 

44  What  I want  to  know  is  this,”  said  Felix. 
44  If  you  marry  Mary  Snow,  what  means  have 
you  of  maintaining  her?  Would  your  mother 
receive  her  into  her  house  ? I presume  you  are 
not  a partner  in  that  shop ; but  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  get  you  in  as  a partner,  supposing  Mazy 
were  to  marry  you  and  had  a little  mcney  as 
her  fortune?” 

44 Eh!”  said  Albert,  dropping  his  look  of 
pride,  allowing  his  hand  to  fall  from  his  lips, 
and  standing  still  before  his  companion  with 
his  mouth  wide  open. 

44  Of  course  you  mean  honestly  by  dear  Mary.” 

44  Oh,  Sir,  yes,  on  the  honor  of  a gentleman. 

My  intentions,  Sir,  are  . Mr.  Graham,  I 

love  that  young  lady  with  a devotion  of  heart 
that — that — that — Then  you  don’t  mean  to 
marry  her  yourself ; eh,  Mr.  Graham  ?” 

44  No,  Mr.  Fitzallen,  I do  not.  And  now,  if 
you  will  so  far  confide  in  me,  we  will  talk  over 
your  prospects.” 

44  Oh,  very  well.  I’m  sure  you  are  very  kind. 
But  Miss  Snow  did  tell  me — ” 

44  Yes,  I know  she  did,  and  she  was  quite 
right.  But  as  you  said  just  now,  a woman’s 
heart  can  not  be  bought  by  friendship.  I have 
not  been  a bad  friend  to  Mary,  but  I had  no 
right  to  expect  that  I could  win  her  love  in  that 
way.  Whether  or  no  you  may  be  able  to  suc- 
ceed, I will  not  say,  but  I have  abandoned  the 
pursuit.”  In  all  which  Graham  intended  to  bo 
exceedingly  honest,  but  was,  in  truth,  rather 
hypocritical. 

44  Then  the  course  is  open  to  me,”  said  Fitz- 
allen. 

44  Yes,  the  course  is  open,”  answered  Graham. 

44  But  the  race  has  still  to  be  run.  Don't 
you  think  that  Miss  Snow  is  of  her  nature  very 
—very  cold?” 

Felix  remembered  the  one  kiss  beneath  the 
lamp-post — the  one  kiss  given  and  received. 
He  remembered  also  that  Mary's  acquaintance 
with  the  gentleman  must  necessarily  have  been 
short ; and  he  made  no  answer  to  this  question. 
But  he  made  a comparison.  What  would  Made- 
line have  said  and  done  had  he  attempted  such 
an  iniquity?  And  he  thought  of  her  flashing 
eyes  and  terrible  scorn,  of  the  utter  indignation 
of  all  the  Staveley  family,  and  of  the  wretched 
abyss  into  which  the  offender  would  have  fallen. 

He  brought  back  the  subject  at  once  to  the 
young  man's  means,  to  his  mother,  and  to  the 
doctor’s  shop;  and  though  he  learned  nothing 
that  was  very  promising,  neither  did  he  learn 
any  thing  that  was  the  reverse.  Albert  Fitz- 
allen did  not  ride  a very  high  horse  when  he 
learned  that  his  supposed  rival  was  so  anxious 
to  assist  him.  He  was  quite  willing  to  be  guided 


by  Graham,  and,  in  that  matter  of  the  proposed 
partnership,  was  sure  that  old  Balsam,  the  own- 
er of  the  business,  would  be  glad  to  take  a sum 
of  money  down.  44  He  has  a son  of  his  own,” 
said  Albert,  44  but  he  don’t  take  to  it  at  all. 

He's  gone  into  wine  and  spirits ; but  he  don’t 
sell  half  as  much  as  he  drinks.” 

Felix  then  proposed  that  he  should  call  on 
Mrs.  Fitzallen,  and  to  this  Albert  gave  a blush- 
ing consent.  ‘‘Mother  has  heard  of  it,”  said 
Albert,  “but  I don’t  exactly  know  how.”  Per- 
haps Mrs.  Fitzallen  was  as  attentive  as  Mro. 

Thomas  had  been  to  stray  documents  packed 
away  in  odd  places.  44  And  I suppose  I may 
call  on— on — Maiy?”  asked  the  lover,  as  Gra- 
ham took  his  leave.  But  Felix  could  give  no  au- 
thority for  this,  and  explained  that  Mrs.  Thomas 
might  be  found  to  be  a dragon  still  guarding  the 
Hespcrides.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  till 
Mary's  father  had  been  informed?  And  then, 
if  all  things  went  well,  he  might  prosecute  the 
affair  in  due  form  and  as  an  acknowledged  lover. 

All  this  was  very  nice,  and  as  it  was  quite 
unexpected  Fitzallen  could  not  but  regard  him- 
self as  a fortunate  young  man.  He  had  never 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  Mary  Snow  be- 
ing an  heiress.  And  when  his  mother  had  spoken 
to  him  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  passion,  had 
suggested  that' he  might  perhaps  marry  his  Maty 
in  five  or  six  years.  Now  the  dearest  wish  of 
his  heart  was  brought  close  within  his  reach,  and 
he  must  have  been  a happy  man.  But  yet, 
though  this  certainly  was  so,  nevertheless  there 
was  a feeling  of  coldness  about  his  love,  and  al- 
most of  disappointment  as  he  again  took  his 
place  behind  the  counter.  The  sorrows  of  Lydia 
in  the  play  when  she  finds  that  her  passion  meets 
with  general  approbation  are  very  absurd,  but  nev- 
ertheless are  quite  true  to  nature.  Lovers  would 
be  great  losers  if  the  path  of  love  were  always  to 
run  smooth.  Under  such  a dispensation,  indeed, 
there  would  probably  be  no  lovers.  The  mat- 
ter would  be  too  tame.  Albert  did  not  prob- 
ably bethink  himself  of  a becoming  disguise,  as 
did  Lydia — of  an  amiable  ladder  of  ropes,  of  a 
conscious  moon,  or  a Scotch  parson ; but  he  did 
feel,  in  some  undefined  manner,  that  the  romance 
of  his  life  had  been  taken  away  from  him.  Five 
minutes  under  a lamp-post  with  Mary  Snow  was 
sweeter  to  him  than  the  promise  of  a whole  bevy 
of  evenings  spent  in  the  same  society,  with  all 
the  comforts  of  his  mother's  drawing-room  around 
him.  Ah  yes,  dear  readers — my  male  readers, 
of  course,  I mean — were  not  those  minutes  un- 
der the  lamp-post  always  very  pleasant  ? 

But  Graham  encountered  none  of  this  feeling 
when  he  discussed  the  same  subject  with  Al- 
bert's mother.  She  was  sufficiently  alive  to 
the  material  view  of  the  matter,  and  knew  how 
much  of  a man's  married  happiness  depends  on 
his  supplies  of  bread-and-butter.  Six  hundred 
pounds!  Mr.  Graham  was  very  kind  — very 
kind  indeed.  She  hadn’t  a word  to  say  against 
Mary  Snow.  She  had  seen  her,  and  thought 
her  very  pretty  and  modest  looking.  Albert 
was  certainly  warmly  attached  to  the  young 
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lady.  Of  that  she  was  quite  certain.  And 
she  would  say  this  of  Albert — that  a better-dis- 
posed young  man  did  not  exist  any  where.  He 
came  home  quite  regular  to  his  meals,  aud  spent 
ten  hours  a day  behind  the  counter  in  Mr.  Bal- 
sam’s shop — ten  hours  a day,  Sundays  included, 
which  Mrs.  Fitzallen  regarded  as  a great  draw- 
back to  the  medical  line — as  should  I also,  most 
undoubtedly.  But  six  hundred  pounds  would 
make  a great  difference.  Mrs.  Fitzallen  little 
doubted  but  that  sum  would  tempt  Mr.  Balsam 
into  a partnership,  or  perhaps  the  five  hundred, 
leaving  one  hundred  for  furniture.  In  such  a 
case  Albert  would  spend  his  Sundays  at  home, 
of  course.  After  that,  so  much  having  been 
settled,  Felix  Graham  got  into  an  omnibus  and 
took  himself  back  to  his  own  chambers. 

So  far  was  so  good.  This  idea  of  a model 
wife  had  already  become  a very  expensive  idea, 
and  in  winding  it  up  to  its  natural  conclusion 
poor  Graham  was  willing  to  spend  almost  every 
shilling  that  he  could  call  his  own.  But  there 
was  still  another  difficulty  in  his  way.  What 
would  Snow  pfere  say?  Snow  pfere  was,  he 
knew,  a man  with  whom  dealings  would  be 
more  difficult  than  with  Albert  Fitzallen.  And 
then,  seeing  that  he  had  already  promised  to 
give  his  remaining  possessions  to  Albert  Fitz- 
allen, with  what  could  he  bribe  Snow  pfcre  to 
abandon  that  natural  ambition  to  have  a barris- 
ter for  his  son-in-law  ? In  these  days,  too,  Snow 
pfere  had  derogated  even  from  the  position  in 
which  Graham  had  first  known  him,  and  had 
become  but  little  better  than  a drunken,  begging 
impostor.  What  a father-in-law  to  have  had ! 
And  then  Felix  Graham  thought  of  Judge  Stave- 
ley. 

He  sent,  however,  to  the  engraver,  and  tho 
man  was  not  long  in  obeying  the  summons.  In 
latter  days  Graham  had  not  seen  him  frequently, 
having  bestowed  his  alms  through  Mary,  and 
was  shocked  at  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
gin-shop  which  the  man’s  appearance  and  voice 
betrayed.  How  dreadful  to  the  sight  are  those 
watery  eyes;  that  red,  uneven,  pimpled  nose; 
those  fallen  cheeks ; and  that  hanging,  slobbered 
mouth ! Look  at  the  uncombed  hair,  the  beard 
half  shorn,  the  weak,  impotent  gait  of  the  man, 
and  the  tattered  raiment,  all  eloqueUft  of  gin! 
You  would  fain  hold  your  nose  when  he  comes 
nigh  you,  he  carries  with  him  so  foul  an  evi- 
dence of  his  only  and  his  hourly  indulgence. 
You  would  do  so,  had  you  not  still  a respect  for 
his  feelings,  which  he  himself  has  entirely  for- 
gotten to  maintain.  How  terrible  is  that  abso- 
lute loss  of  all  personal  dignity  which  the  drunk- 
ard is  obliged  to  undergo ! And  then  his  voice ! 
Every  tone  has  been  formed  by  gin,  and  tells  of 
the  havoc  which  the  compound  has  made  within 
his  throat.  I do  not  know  whether  such  a man 
as  this  is  not  the  vilest  thing  which  grovels  on 
God’s  earth.  There  are  women  whom  we  affect 
to  scorn  with  the  full  power  of  our  contempt ; 
but  I doubt  whether  any  woman  sinks  to  a depth 
so  low  as  that.  She  also  may  be  a drunkard, 
and  as  such  may  more  nearly  move  our  pity  and 


affect  our  hearts,  but  I do  not  think  she  ever  be- 
comes so  nauseous  a thing  as  the  man  that  has 
abandoned  all  the  hopes  of  life  for  gin.  You 
can  still  touch  her;  ay,  and  if  the  task  be  in 
one’s  way,  can  touch  her  gently,  striving  to  bring 
her  back  to  decency.  But  the  other!  Well, 
one  should  be  willing  to  touch  him  too,  to  make 
that  attempt  of  bringing  back  upon  him  also.  I 
can  only  say  that  the  task  is  both  nauseous  and 
unpromising.  Look  at  him  as  he  stands  there 
before  the  foul,  reeking,  sloppy  bar,  with  the 
glass  in  his  hand,  which  he  has  just  emptied. 
See  the  grimace  with  which  he  puts  it  down,  as 
though  the  dram  had  been  almost  too  unpala- 
table. It  is  the  last  touch  of  hypocrisy  with 
which  he  attempts  to  cover  the  offense ; as  though 
ho  were  to  say,  “ I do  it  for  my  stomach’s  sake ; 
but  you  know  how  I abhor  it.”  Then  he  skulks 
sullenly  away,  speaking  a word  to  no  one, ‘shuf- 
fling with  his  feet,  shaking  himself  in  his  foul 
rags,  pressing  himself  into  a heap — as  though 
striving  to  drive  the  warmth  of  the  spirit  into 
his  extremities ! And  there  he  stands  lounging 
at  the  comer  of  the  street,  till  his  short  patience 
is  exhausted,  and  he  returns  with  his  last  penny 
for  the  other  glass.  When  that  has  been  swal- 
lowed the  policeman  is  his  guardian. 

Reader,  such  as  you  and  I have  come  to  that, 
when  abandoned  by  the  respect  which  a man 
owes  to  himself.  May  God  in  his  mercy  watch 
over  us  and  protect  us  both ! 

Such  a man  was  Snow  pfere  as  he  stood  before 
Graham  in  his  chambers  in  tho  Temple.  He 
could  not  ask  him  to  sit  down,  so  he  himself 
6tood  up  as  he  talked  to  him.  At  first  the  man 
was  civil,  twirling  his  old  hat  about,  and  shift- 
ing from  one  foot  to  the  other ; very  civil,  and 
also  somewhat  timid,  for  he  knew  that  he  was 
half  drunk  at  the  moment.  But  when  he  began 
to  ascertain  what  was  Graham’s  object  in  send- 
ing for  him,  and  to  understand  that  the  gentle- 
man before  him  did  not  propose  to  himself  the 
honor  of  being  his  son-in-law,  then  his  civility 
left  him,  and,  drank  as  he  was,  he  spoke  out  his 
mind  with  sufficient  freedom. 

“You  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Graham” — and  under 
the  effect  of  gin  he  turned  the  name  into  Gorm 
— “ that  you  are  going  to  throw  that  young  girl 
over?1’ 

“ I mean  to  say  no  such  thing.  I shall  do 
for  her  all  that  is  in  my  power.  And  if  that  is 
not  as  much  as  she  deserves,  it  will,  at  any  rate, 
be  more  than  you  deserve  for  her." 

“And  you  won’t  marry  her?” 

“ No,  I shall  not  marry  her.  Nor  does  she 
wish  it.  I trust  that  she  will  be  engaged,  with 
my  full  approbation — ” 

“ And  what  the  deuce,  Sir,  is  your  full  appro- 
bation to  me?  Whose  child  is  she,  I should 
like  to  know  ? Look  here,  Mr.  Gorm ; perhaps 
you  forget  that  you  wrote  me  this  letter  when  I 
allowed  you  to  have  the  charge  of  that  young 
girl  ?”  And  he  took  out  from  his  breast  a very 
greasy  pocket-book,  and  displayed  to  Felix  his 
own  much-worn  letter — holding  it,  however,  at  a 
distance,  so  that  it  should  not  be  torn  from  his 
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hands  by  any  sodden  raid.  “Do  yoo  think, 
Sir,  I would  have  given  up  my  child  if  I didn’t 
know  she  was  to  be  married  respectable?  My 
child  is  as  dear  to  me  as  another  man’s.” 

“I  hope  she  is.  And  you  are  a very  lucky 
fellow  to  have  her  so  well  provided  for.  I’ve 
told  you  all  I’ve  got  to  say,  and  now  yon  may 
go.” 

“Mr.  Gorm!” 

“ I've  nothing  more  to  say ; and  if  I had,  I 
would  not  say  it  to  you  now.  Your  child  shall 
be  taken  care  of.” 

“That’s  what  I call  pretty  cool  on  the  part  of 
any  gen’lcman.  And  you’re  to  break  your  word 
— a regular  breach  of  promise,  and  nothing  ain’t 
to  come  of  it ! I’ll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Gorm, 
you’ll  find  that  something  will  come  of  it.  What 
do  you  think  I took  this  letter  for?” 

“You  took  it,  I hope,  for  Mary’s  protection.” 

“ And  by she  shall  be  protected.” 

“She  shall,  undoubtedly;  but  I fear  not  by 
you.  For  the  present  I will  protect  her ; and  I 
hope  that  soon  a husband  will  do  so  who  will 
love  her.  Now,  Mr.  Snow,  I've  told  you  all 
I’ve  got  to  say,  and  I must  trouble  you  to  leave 
me.” 

Nevertheless  there  were  many  more  words  be- 
tween them  before  Graham  could  find  himself 
alone  in  his  chambers.  Though  Snow  pere  might 
be  a thought  tipsy — a sheet  or  so  in  the  wind,  as 
folks  say,  he  was  not  more  tipsy  than  was  cus- 
tomary with  him,  and  knew  pretty  well  what  he 
was  about.  “ And  what  am  I to  do  with  my- 
self, Mr.  Gorm  ?”  he  asked  in  a sniveling  voice, 
when  the  idea  began  to  strike  him  that  it  might 
perhaps  be  held  by  the  courts  of  law  that  his  in- 
tended son-in-law  was  doing  well  by  his  daugh- 
ter. 

“Work,”  said  Graham,  turning  upon  him 
sharply  and  almost  fiercely. 

“That's  all  very  well.  It’s  very  well  to  say 
4 Work  1’  ” 

“ You'll  find  it  well  to  do  it,  too.  Work,  and 
don’t  drink.  You  hardly  think,  I suppose,  that 
if  I had  married  your  daughter  I should  have 
found  myself  obliged  to  support  you  in  idle- 
ness ?” 

“ It  would  have  been  a great  comfort  in  my 
old  age  to  have  had  a daughter’s  house  to  go  to,” 
said  Snow,  naively,  and  now  reduced  to  lachry- 
mose distress. 

But  when  he  found  that  Felix  would  do  no- 
thing for  him ; that  he  would  not  on  the  present 
occasion  lend  him  a sovereign,  or  even  half  a 
crown,  he  again  became  indignant  and  paternal, 
and  in  this  state  of  mind  was  turned  out  of  the 
room. 

“Heaven  and  earth!”  said  Felix  to  himself, 
clenching  his  hands  and  striking  the  table  with 
both  of  them  at  the  same  moment.  That  was 
the  man  with  whom  he  had  proposed  to  link 
himself  in  the  closest  ties  of  family  connection. 
Albert  Fitzallen  did  not  know  Mr.  Snow;  but 
it  might  be  a question  whether  it  would  not 
be  Graham’s  duty  to  introduce  them  to  each 
other. 


CHAPTER  LYHI. 

MISS  STATELET  DECLINES  TO  EAT  MINCED  VEAL. 

The  house  at  NoningBby  was  now  very  quiet. 
All  the  visitors  had  gone,  including  even  the 
Arbuthnots.  Felix  Graham  and  Sophia  Fur- 
nival,  that  terrible  pair  of  guests,  had  relieved 
Mrs.  Staveley  of  their  presence ; but,  alas  2 the 
mischief  they  had  done  remained  behind  them. 
The  house  was  very  quiet,  for  Augustus  and  the 
judge  were  up  in  town  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  week,  and  Madeline  and  her  mother  were 
alone.  The  judge  was  to  come  back  to  Nonings- 
by  bat  once  before  he  commenced  the  circuit 
which  was  to  terminate  at  Alston ; and  it  seemed 
to  be  acknowledged  now  on  all  sides  that  nothing 
more  of  importance  was  to  be  done  or  said  in 
that  locality  until  after  Lady  Mason’s  trial. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  poor  Madeline  was 
not  very  happy.  Felix  had  gone  away,  having 
made  no  sign,  and  she  knew  that  her  mother  re- 
joiced that  he  had  so  gone.  She  never  accused 
her  mother  of  cruelty,  even  within  her  own 
heart.  She  seemed  to  realize  to  herself  the  as- 
surance that  a marriage  with  the  man  sho  loved 
was  a happiness  which  she  had  no  right  to  ex- 
pect. She  knew  that  her  father  was  rich.  She 
was  aware  that  in  all  probability  her  own  for- 
tune would  be  considerable.  She  was  quite  sure 
that  Felix  Graham  was  clever  and  fit  to  make 
his  way  through  the  world.  And  yet  she  did 
not  think  it  hard  that  she  should  be  separated 
from  him.  She  acknowledged  from  the  very 
first  that  he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  whom  she 
ought  to  have  loved,  and  therefore  she  was  pre- 
pared to  submit. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  the  fact  that  Felix  Graham 
had  never  whispered  to  her  a word  of  love,  and 
that  therefore,  on  that  ground,  she  had  no  ex- 
cuse for  hope.  But  had  that  been  all,  she  would 
not  have  despaired.  Had  that  been  all,  she 
might  have  doubted,  but  her  doubt  would  have 
been  strongly  mingled  with  the  sweetness  of 
hope.  He  h*d  never  whispered  a syllable  of 
love,  but  she  had  heard  the  tone  of  his  voice  as 
she  spoke  a word  to  him  at  his  chamber  door ; 
she  had  seen  his  eyes  as  they  fell  on  her  when 
he  was  lifted  into  the  carriage ; she  had  felt  the 
tremor  o£his  touch  on  that  evening  when  she 
walked  up  to  him  across  the  drawing-room  and 
shook  hands  with  him.  Such  a girl  as  Made- 
line Staveley  does  not  analyze  her  feelings  on 
such  a matter,  and  then  draw  her  conclusions. 
But  a conclusion  is  drawn ; the  mind  does  re- 
ceive an  impression ; and  the  conclusion  and 
impression  are  as  true  as  though  they  had  been 
reached  by  the  aid  of  logical  reasoning.  Had 
the  match  been  such  as  her  mother  would  have 
approved,  she  would  have  had  a hope  as  to  Felix 
Graham’s  love-— strong  enough  for  happiness. 

As  it  was,  there  was  no  use  in  hoping ; and 
therefore  she  resolved  — having  gone  through 
much  logical  reasoning  on  this  head — that  by 
her  all  ideas  of  love  must  be  abandoned.  As 
regarded  herself,  she  most  be  content  to  rest  by 
her  mother’s  side  as  a flower  ungathered.  That 
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she  could  marry  no  man  without  the  approval 
of  her  father  and  mother  was  a thing  to  her 
quite  certain ; but  it  was,  at  any  rate,  as  cer- 
tain that  she  could  marry  no  man  without  her 
own  approval.  Felix  Graham  was  beyond  her 
reach.  That  verdict  she  herself  pronounced, 
and  to  it  she  submitted.  But  Peregrine  Orme 
was  still  more  distant  from  her ; Peregrine  Orme, 
or  any  other  of  the  curled  darlings  who  might 
oome  that  way  playing  the  part  of  a suitor.  She 
knew  what  she  owed  to  her  mother,  but  she  also 
knew  her  own  privileges. 

There  was  nothing  said  on  the  subject  between 
the  mother  and  child  during  three  days.  Lady 
Staveley  was  more  than  ordinarily  affectionate 
to  her  daughter,  and  in  that  way  made  known 
the  thoughts  which  were  oppressing  her;  but 
she  did  so  in  no  other  way.  All  this  Madeline 
understood,  and  thanked  her  mother  with  the 
sweetest  smiles  and  the  most  constant  compan- 
ionship. Nor  was  she,  even  now,  absolutely 
unhappy  or  wretchedly  miserable ; as  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  the  case  with  many  girls. 
She  knew  all  that  she  was  prepared  to  abandon, 
but  she  understood  also  how  much  remained  to 
her.  Her  life  was  her  own,  and  with  her  life 
the  energy  to  use  it.  Her  soul  was  free.  And 
her  heart,  though  burdened  with  love,  could  en- 
dure its  load  without  sinking.  Let  him  go 
forth  on  his  career.  She  would  remain  in  the 
shade,  and  be  contented  while  she  watched  it. 

So  strictly  wise  and  philosophically  serene 
had  Madeline  become  within  a few  days  of 
Graham’s  departure,  that  she  snubbed  poor  Mrs. 
Baker,  when  that  good-natured  and  sharp-witted 
housekeeper  said  a word  or  two  in  praise  of  her 
late  patient. 

44  We  are  very  lonely,  ain’t  we,  Miss,  without 
Mr.  Gmham  to  look  after?”  said  Mrs  Baker. 

44 1 am  sure  we  are  all  very  glad  that  he  has 
to  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  be  moved.” 

44  That’s  in  course — though  I still  say  that  he 
went  before  he  ought.  He  was  such  a nice  gen- 
tleman. Where  there’s  oue  better  there’s  twen- 
ty worse ; and  as  full  of  cleverness  as  an  egg’s 
full  of  meat.”  In  answer  to  which  Madeline 


said  nothing. 

44  At  any  rate,  Miss  Madeline,  you  ought  to 
say  a word  for  him,”  continued  Mrs.  Baker; 
44  tor  he  used  to  worship  the  sound  of  your  voice. 
I’ve  known  him  to  lie  there  and  listen,  listen, 
listen,  for  your  very  footfall.” 

44 How  can  you  talk  such  stuf£  Mrs.  Baker? 
You  have  never  known  any  thing  of  the  kind ; 
and  even  if  he  had,  how  could  you  know  it? 
You  should  not  talk  such  nonsense  to  me,  and  I 
beg  you  won’t  again.”  Then  she  went  away, 
and  began  to  read  a paper  about  sick  people 
written  by  Florence  Nightingale. 

But  it  was  by  no  means  Lady  Staveley's  de- 
sire that  her  daughter  should  take  to  the  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  line  of  life.  The  charities  of 
Noningsby  were  done  on  a large  scale,  in  a quiet, 
handsome,  methodical  manner,  and  were  regard- 
ed by  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  as  a very 
material  part  of  her  life’s  duty ; but  she  would 
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have  been  driven  distracted  had  she  been  told 
that  a daughter  of  hers  was  about  to  devote  her- 
self exclusively  to  charity.  Her  ideas  of  gener- 
al religion  were  the  same.  Morning  and  even- 
ing prayers,  church  twice  on  Sundays,  attend- 
ance at  the  Lord’s  table  at  any  rate  once  a 
month,  were  to  herself— and  in  her  estimation 
for  her  own  family— essentials  of  life.  And 
they  had  on  her  their  practical  effects.  She 
was  not  given  to  backbiting  — though,  when 
stirred  by  any  motive  near  to  her  own  belong- 
ings, she  would  say  an  ill-natured  word  or  two. 

She  was  mild  and  forbearing  to  her  inferiors. 

Her  hand  was  open  to  the  poor.  She  was  de- 
voted to  her  husband  and  her  children.  In  no 
respect  was  she  self-seeking  or  self-indulgent. 

But,  nevertheless,  she  appreciated  thoroughly 
the  comforts  of  a good  income — for  herself  and 
for  her  children.  She  liked  to  see  nice-dressed 
and  nice-mannered  people  about  her,  preferring 
those  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were  nice  be- 
fore them.  She  liked  to  go  about  in  her  own 
carriage,  comfortably.  She  liked  the  feeling 
that  her  husband  was  a judge,  and  that  he  and 
she  were  therefore  above  other  lawyers  and  oth- 
er lawyers’  wives.  She  would  not  like  to  have 
seen  Mrs.  Furnival  walk  out  of  a room  before 
her,  nor  perhaps  to  see  Sophia  Furnival  when 
married  take  precedence  of  her  own  married 
daughter.  She  liked  to  live  in  a large  place 
like  Noningsby,  and  preferred  country  society 
to  that  of  the  neighboring  town. 

It  will  be  said  that  I have  drawn  an  impossi- 
ble character,  and  depicted  a woman  who  served 
both  God  and  Mammon.  To  this  accusation  I 
will  not  plead,  but  will  ask  my  accusers  wheth- 
er in  their  life’s  travail  they  have  met  no  such 
ladies  as  Lady  Staveley? 

But  such  as  she  was,  whether  good  or  bad, 
she  had  no  desire  whatever  that  her  daughter 
should  withdraw  herself  from  the  world,  and 
give  up  to  sick  women  what  was  meant  for  man- 
kind. Her  idea  of  a woman’s  duties  compre- 
hended the  birth,  bringing  up,  education,  and 
settlement  in  life  of  children,  also  due  attend- 
ance upon  a husband,  with  a close  regard  to  his 
special  taste  in  cookery.  There  was  her  grand- 
daughter Marian.  She  was  already  thinking 
what  sort  of  a wife  she  would  make,  and  what 
commencements  of  education  would  best  fit  her 
to  be  a good  mother.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  Marian’s  future  children  were  already  a 
subject  of  care  to  her.  Stlch  being  her  disposi- 
tion, it  was  by  no  means  matter  of  joy  to  her 
when  she  found  that  Madeline  was  laying  out 
tor  herself  little  ways  of  life,  tending  in  some 
slight  degree  to  the  monastic.  Nothing  was 
said  about  it,  but  she  fancied  that  Madeline  had 
doflhd  a ribbon  or  two  in  her  usual  evening  at- 
tire. That  she  read  during  certain  fixed  hours 
in  the  morning  was  very  manifest.  As  to  that 
daily  afternoon  service  at  four  o’clock— she  had 
very  often  attended  that,  and  it  was  hardly  wor- 
thy of  remark  that  she  now  went  to  it  every  day. 

Bnt  there  seemed  at  this  time  to  be  a monotonous 
regularity  about  her  visits  to  the  poor;  which 
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told  to  Lady  Staveley’s  mind — she  hardly  knew 
what  tale.  She  herself  visited  the  poor,  seeing 
some  of  them  almost  daily.  If  it  was  foal 
weather  they  came  to  her,  and  if  it  was  fair 
weather  she  went  to  them.  But  Madeline,  with- 
out saying  a word  to  any  one,  had  adopted  a 
plan  of  going  out  exactly  at  the  same  hour  with 
exactly  the  same  object,  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 
All  this  made  Lady  Staveley  uneasy ; and  then, 
by  way  of  counterpoise,  she  talked  of  balls,  and 
offered  Madeline  carte  blanche  as  to  a new  dress 
for  that  special  one  which  would  grace  the  as- 
sizes. “I  don’t  think  I shall  go,”  said  Made- 
line ; and  thus  Lady  Staveley  became  really  un- 
happy. Would  not  Felix  Graham  be  better  than 
no  son-in-law  ? When  some  one  had  once  very 
strongly  praised  Florence  Nightingale  in  Lady 
Staveley ’s  presence,  she  had  stoutly  declared  her 
opinion  that  it  was  a young  womans  duty  to  get 
married.  For  myself,  I am  inclined  to  agree 
with  her.  Then  came  the  second  Friday  after 
Graham's  departure,  and  Lady  Staveley  ob- 
served, as  she  and  her  daughter  sat  at  dinner 
alone,  that  Madeline  would  eat  nothing  but 
potatoes  and  sea-kale.  “My  dear,  you  will  be 
ill  if  you  don’t  eat  some  meat. " 

“Oh  no,  I shall  not,”  said  Madeline,  with 
her  prettiest  smile. 

“ But  you  always  used  to  like  minced  veal.” 

“ So  I do,  but  I won’t  have  any  to-day,  mam- 
ma, thank  you.” 

Then  Lady  Staveley  resolved  that  she  would 
tell  the  judge  that  Felix  Graham,  bad  as  he 
might  be,  might  come  there  if  he  pleased.  Even 
Felix  Graham  would  be  better  than  no  son-in- 
law  at  all. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Saturday,  the  judge 
came  down  with  Augustus,  to  spend  his  last 
Sunday  at  home  before  the  beginning  of  his 
circuit,  and  some  little  conversation  respecting 
Felix  Graham  did  take  place  between  him  and 
his  wife. 

41  If  they  arc  both  really  fond  of  each  other 
they  had  better  marry,”  said  the  judge,  curtly. 

44  But  it  is  terrible  to  think  of  their  having  no 
income,”  said  his  wife. 

44  We  must  get  them  an  income.  You’ll  find 
that  Graham  will  fall  on  his  legs  at  last.” 

44  He’s  a veiy  long  time  before  he  begins  to 
use  them,”  said  Lady  Staveley.  4 4 And  then 
you  know  The  Cleeve  is  such  a nice  property, 
and  Mr.  Orme  is — ” 

4 4 But,  my  love,  it  seems  that  she  does  not 
like  Mr.  Orme.” 

44 No,  she  doesn’t,”  said  the  poor  mother,  in 
a tone  of  voice  that  was  very  lachrymose.  “But 
if  she  would  only  wait  she  might  like  him — 
might  she  not  now  ? He  is  such  a very  hand- 
some young  man.” 

44  If  you  ask  me,  I don’t  think  his  beauty  will 
do  it” 

44 1 don’t  suppose  she  cates  for  that  sort  of 
thing,”  said  Lady  Staveley,  almost  crying.  44  But 
I’m  sure  of  this,  if  she  were  to  go  and  make  a 
nun  of  herself  it  would  break  my  heart — it  would 
indeed.  I should  never  hold  up  my  head  again.” 


What  could  Lady  Staveley’s  idea  have  been 
of  the  sorrows  of  some  other  mothers,  whose 
daughters  throw  themselves  away  after  a differ- 
ent fashion  ? 

After  lunch  on  Sunday  the  judge  asked  his 
daughter  to  walk  with  him,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion the  second  church  service  was  abandoned. 
She  got  on  her  bonnet  and  gloves,  her  walking- 
boots  and  winter  shawl,  and  putting  her  arm 
happily  and  comfortably  within  his,  started  for 
what  she  knew  would  be  a long  walk. 

44  We’ll  get  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  Cleeve 
Hill,”  6aid  the  judge. 

Now  the  bottom  of  Cleeve  Hill,  by  the  path 
across  the  fields  and  the  common,  was  five  miles 
from  Noningsby. 

44  Oh,  as  for  that,  I’ll  walk  to  the  top  if  you 
like,”  said  Madeline. 

44  If  you  do,  my  dear,  you’ll  have  to  go  up 
alone,”  said  the  judge.  And  so  they  started. 

There  was  a crisp,  sharp  enjoyment  attached 
to  a long  walk  with  her  father  which  Madeline 
always  loved,  and  on  thd  present  occasion  she 
was  willing  to  be  very  happy ; but  as  she  start- 
ed, with  her  arm  beneath  his,  she  feared  she 
knew  not  what.  She  had  a secret,  and  her  fa- 
ther might  touch  upon  it ; she  had  a sore,  though 
it  was  not  an  unwholesome,  festering  sore,  and 
her  father  might  probe  the  wound.  There  was, 
therefore,  the  slightest  shade  of  hypocrisy  in  tho 
alacrity  with  which  she  prepared  herself,  and  in 
the  pleasant  tone  of  her  voice  as  she  walked 
down  the  avenue  toward  the  gate. 

But  by  the  time  that  they  had  gone  a mile, 
when  their  feet  had  left  the  road  and  were  press- 
ing the  grassy  field-path,  there  was  no  longer 
any  hypocrisy  in  her  happiness.  Madeline  be- 
lieved that  no  human  being  could  talk  as  did 
her  father,  and  on  this  occasion  he  came  out 
with  his  freshest  thoughts  and  his  brightest  wit. 
Nor  did  he,  by  any  means,  have  the  talk  all  to 
himself.  The  delight  of  Judge  Staveley *s  con- 
versation consisted  chiefly  in  that — that  though 
he  might  bring  on  to  the  carpet  all  the  wit  and 
all  the  information  going,  he  rarely  uttered 
much  beyond  his  own  share  of  words.  And 
now  they  talked  of  pictures  and  ]x>litics — of  the 
new  gallery  that  was  not  to  be  built  at  Charing 
Cross,  and  the  great  onslaught  which  was  not 
to  end  in  the  dismissal  of  Ministers.  And  then 
they  got  to  books — to  novels,  new  poetry,  mag- 
azines, essays,  and  reviews ; and  with  the  slight- 
est touch  of  pleasant  sarcasm  the  judge  passed 
sentence  on  the  latest  efforts  of  his  literary  con- 
temporaries. And  thus  at  last  they  settled  down 
on  a certain  paper  which  had  lately  appeared  in 
a certain  Quarterly — a paper  on  a grave  subject, 
which  had  been  much  discussed — and  the  judge 
on  a sudden  stayed  his  hand  and  spared  his  rail- 
lery. 4 4 You  have  not  heard,  I suppose,  who 
wrote  that?”  said  he.  No;  Madeline  had  not 
heard.  She  would  much  like  to  know.  When 
young  people  begin  their  world  of  reading  there 
is  nothing  so  pleasant  to  them  as  knowing  the 
little  secrets  of  literature : who  wrote  this  and 
that,  of  which  folk  are  then  talking;  who  man- 
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ages  this  periodical,  nml  puts  the  salt  and  pep- 
per  into  those  reviews,.  The  judge  always  knew 
these  events  of  the  inner  literary  world,  and 
would  communicate  them  freely  to  Madeline  as 
they  walked.  No;  there  was  no  longer  the 
slightest  touch  of  hypocrisy  in  her  pleasant  man. 
nerand  eager  voice  as  she  answered,  “No,  papa, 


I hare  not  heard.  Was  it  Mr.  So-and-so  ?”  and 
she  named  an  ephemeral  literary  giant  of  the 
day,  “ No,"  said  the  judge,  “it  was  not  So- 
and-so  ; but  yet  you  might  guess,  as  you  know 
the  gentleman.”  Then  the  slight  shade  of  hy- 
pocrisy came  upon  her  again  in  a moment. 
“She  couldn't  guess,”  she  said;  “she  didn’t 
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know.”  But  as  she  thu9  spoke  the  tone  of  her 
voice  was  altered.  41  That  article,”  said  the 
judge,  “was  written  by  Felix  Graham.  It  is 
uncommonly  clever,  and  yet  there  are  a great 
many  people  who  abuse  it.” 

And  now  all  conversation  was  stopped.  Poor 
Madeline,  who  had  been  so  ready  with  her  ques- 
tions, so  eager  with  her  answers,  so  communi- 
cative and  so  inquiring,  was'  stricken  dumb  on 
the  instant.  She  had  ceased  for  some  time  to 
lean  upon  his  arm,  and  therefore  he  could  not 
feel  her  hand  tremble ; and  he  was  too  generous 
and  too  kind  to  look  into  her  face ; but  he  knew 
that  he  had  touched  the  fibres  of  her  heart,  and 
that  all  her  presence  of  mind  had  for  the  mo- 
ment fled  from  her.  Of  course  such  was  the 
case,  and  of  course  he  knew  it.  Had  he  not 
brought  her  out  there  that  they  might  be  alone 
together  when  he  subjected  her  to  the  violence 
of  this  shower-bath? 

44 Yes,”  he  continued,  “that  was  written  by 
our  friend  Graham.  Do  you  remember,  Made- 
line, the  conversation  which  you  and  I had 
about  him  in  the  library  some  time  since?” 

44  Yes,”  she  said,  44  she  remembered  it.” 

“And  so  do  I,”  said  the  judge,  “and  have 
thought  much  about  it  since.  A very  clever 
fellow  is  Felix  Graham.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  that.” 

44  Is  he?”  said  Madeline. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  judge  also  had 
lost  something  of  his  presence  of  mind,  or,  at 
least,  of  his  usual  power  of  conversation.  He 
had  brought  his  daughter  out  there  with  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  saying  to  her  a special  word  or 
two ; he  had  beat  very  wide  about  the  bush  with 
the  view  of  mentioning  a certain  name ; and 
now  that  his  daughter  was  there,  and  the  name 
had  been  mentioned,  it  seemed  that  he  hardly 
knew  how  to  proceed. 

“Yes,  he  is  clever  enough,”  repeated  the 
judge,  44  clever  enough ; and  of  high  principles 
and  an  honest  purpose.  The  fault  which  peo- 
ple find  with  him  is  this — that  he  is  not  prac- 
tical. He  won’t  take  the  world  as  he  finds  it. 
If  he  can  mend  it,  well  and  good ; we  all  ought 
to  do  something  to  mend  it ; but  while  we  are 
mending  it  we  must  live  in  it.” 

41  Yes,  we  must  live  in  it,”  said  Madeline, 
who  hardly  knew  at  the  moment  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  live  or  die  in  it.  Had  her 
father  remarked  that  they  must  all  take  wings 
and  fly  to  heaven,  she  would  have  assented. 

Then  the  judge  walked  on  a few  paces  in 
silence,  bethinking  himself  that  he  might  as 
well  speak  out  at  once  the  words  which  he  had 
to  say.  4 4 Madeline,  my  darling,”  said  he, 44  have 
you  the  courage  to  tell  me  openly  what  you  think 
of  Felix  Graham  ?” 

44  What  I think  of  him,  papa?” 

44  Yes,  my  fthild.  It  may  be  that  you  are  in 
some  difficulty  at  this  moment,  and  that  I can 
help  you.  It  may  be  that  your  heart  is  sadder 
than  it  would  be  if  you  knew  all  my  thoughts 
and  wishes  respecting  you,  and  all  your  mo- 
ther’s. I have  never  had  many  secrets  from  my 


children,  Madeline,  and  I should  be  pleased  now 
if  you  could  see  into  my  mind  and  know  all  my 
thoughts  and  wishes  as  they  regard  you.” 

“Dear  papal” 

4 4 To  see  you  happy — you  and  Augustus  and 
Isabella — that  is  now  our  happiness ; not  to  see 
you  rich  or  great.  High  position  and  a plenti- 
ful inpome  are  great  blessings  in  this  world,  so 
that  they  be  achieved  without  a stain.  But 
even  in  this  world  they  are  not  the  greatest 
blessings.  There  are  things  much  sweeter  than 
them.”  As  he  said  this,  Madeline  did  not  at- 
tempt to  answer  him,  but  she  put  her  arm  once 
more  within  his,  and  clung  to  his  side. 

44  Money  and  rank  are  only  good,  if  every 
step  by  which  they  are  gained  be  good  also.  I 
should  never  blush  to  see  my  girl  the  wife  of  a 
poor  man  whom  she  loved;  but  I should  be 
stricken  to  the  core  of  my  heart  if  I knew  that 
she  had  become  the  wife  of  a rich  man  whom 
she  did  not  love.” 

44  Papa  1”  she  said,  clinging  to  him.  She  had 
meant  to  assure  him  that  that  sorrow  should 
never  be  his,  but  she  could  not  get  beyond  the 
one  word. 

44  If  you  love  this  man,  let  him  come,”  said 
the  judge,  carried  by  his  feelings  somewhat  be- 
yond the  point  to  which  he  had  intended  to  go. 
44 1 know  no  harm  of  him.  I know  nothing  but 
good  of  him.  If  you  are  sure  of  your  own  heart, 
let  it  be  so.  He  shall  be  to  me  as  another  son 
— to  me  and  to  your  mother.  Tell  me,  Made- 
line, shall  it  be  so?” 

She  was  sure  enough  of  her  own  heart;  but 
how  was  she  to  be  sure  of  that  other  heart  ? 44  It 
shall  be  so,”  said  her  father.  But  a man  could 
not  be  turned  into  a lover  and  a husband  because 
she  and  her  father  agreed  to  desire  it — not  even 
if  her  mother  would  join  in  that  wish.  She  had 
confessed  to  her  mother  that  she  loved  this  man, 
and  the  confession  had  been  repeated  to  her  fa- 
ther. But  she  had  never  expressed  even  a hope 
that  she  was  loved  in  return.  44  But  he  has 
never  spoken  to  me,  papa,”  she  said,  whispering 
the  words  ever  so  softly  lest  the  winds  should 
carry  them. 

“No;  I know  he  has  never  spoken  to  yon,” 
said  the  judge.  44  He  told  mo  so  himself.  I 
like  him  the  better  for  that.” 

So  then  there  had  been  other  communication* 
made  besides  that  which  she  had  made  to  her 
mother.  Mr.  Graham  had  spoken  to  her  fa- 
ther, and  had  spoken  to  him  about  her.  In 
what  way  bad  he  done  this,  and  how  had  he 
spoken  ? What  had  been  his  object,  and  when 
had  it  been  done?  Had  she  been  indiscreet, 
and  allowed  him  to  read  her  secret  ? And  then 
a horrid  thought  came  across  her  mind.  Was 
he  to  come  there  and  offer  her  his  hand  because 
he  pitied  and  was  BOrry  for  her?  The  Friday 
fastings  and  the  evening  church  and  the  sick 
visits  would  be  better  far  than  that.  She  eould 
not,  however,  muster  courage  to  ask  her  father 
any  question  as  to  that  interview  between  him 
and  Mr.  Graham. 

44  Well,  my  love,”  he  said,  44 1 know  it  is  im- 
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pertinent  to  ask  a young  lady  to  speak  on  such 
a subject;  but  fathers  are  impertinent.  Be 
frank  with  me.  I have  told  you  what  I think, 
and  your  mamma  agrees  with  me.  Young  Mr. 
Orme  would  have  been  her  favorite — ” 

“Oh,  papa,  that  is  impossible !” 

“So  I perceive,  my  dear,  and  therefore  we 
will  say  no  more  about  it.  I only  mention  his 
name  because  I want  yon  to  understand  that 
yon  may  speak  to  your  mamma  quite  openly  on 
the  subject.  He  is  a fine  young  fellow,  is  Pere- 
grine Orme.” 

“ I’m  sure  he  is,  papa.” 

“ But  that  is  no  reason  yon  should  marry  him 
if  you  don’t  like  him.” 

“ I could  never  like  him — in  that  way.” 

“ Very  well,  my  dear.  There  is  an  end  of 
that,  and  I’m  sorry  for  him.  I think  that  if  I had 
been  a young  man  at  The  Cleeve,  I should  have 
done  just  the  same.  And  now  let  us  decide  this 
important  question.  When  Master  Graham’s 
ribs,  arms,  and  collar-bones  are  a little  stronger, 
shall  we  ask  him  to  come  back  to  Noningsby  ?” 

“If  you  please,  papa.” 

“Very  well,  we’ll  have  him  here  for  the  as- 
sise week.  Poor  fellow!  he’ll  have  a hard  job 
of  work  on  hand  just  then,  and  won’t  have  mu<^h 
time  for  philandering.  With  Chaffanbrass  to 
watch  him  on  his  own  side,  and  Leatherham  on 
the  other,  I don’t  envy  him  his  position.  I al- 
most think  I should  keep  my  arm  in  the  sling 
till  the  assises  were  over,  by  way  of  exciting  a 
little  pity.” 

“ Is  Mr.  Graham  going  to  defend  Lady  Ma- 
son?” 

“To  help  to  do  so,  my  dear.” 

“ But,  papa,  she  is  innocent ; don’t  you  feel 
sure  of  that?” 

The  judge  was  not  quite  so  sure  as  he  had 
been  once.  However,  he  said  nothing  of  hi9 
doubts  to  Madeline.  “Mr.  Graham’s  task  on 
that  account  will  only  be  the  more  trying  if  it 
becomes  difficult  to  establish  her  innocence.” 

“Poor  lady!”  said  Madeline.  “You  won’t 
be  the  judge ; will  you,  papa?” 

“ No,  certainly  not.  I would  have  preferred 
to  have  gone  any  other  circuit  than  to  have  pre- 
sided in  a case  affecting  so  near  a neighbor,  end 
I may  almost  say  a friend.  Baron  Maltby  will 
sit  in  that  court.” 

“And  will  Mr.  Graham  have  to  do  much, 
papa?” 

“ It  will  be  an  occasion  of  very  great  anxiety 
to  him,  no  doubt.”  And  then  they  began  to  re- 
turn borne — Madeline  forming  a little  plan  in 
her  mind  by  which  Mr.  Fumival  and  Mr.  Chaff- 
anbress  were  to  fail  absolutely  in  making  out 
that  lady's  innocence,  but  the  fact  was  to  be  es- 
tablished to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  court, 
and  of  all  the  world,  by  the  judicious  energy  of 
Felix  Graham. 

On  their  homeward  journey  the  judge  again 
spoke  of  pictures  and  books,  of  failures  and  suc- 
cesses, and  Madeline  listened  to  him  gratefully. 
But  she  did  not  again  take  much  part  in  the 
conversation.  She  could  not  now  express  a 


very  fluent  opinion  on  any  subject,  and,  to  tel i 
the  truth,  could  have  been  well  satisfied  to  have 
been  left  entirely  to  her  own  thoughts.  But  just 
before  they  came  out  again  upon  the  road  her 
father  stopped  her  and  asked  a direct  question. 
“Tell  me,  Madeline,  are  you  happy  now?” 

“ Yes,  papa.” 

“ That  is  right.  And  what  you  are  to  under- 
stand is  this:  Mr.  Graham  will  now  be  privi- 
leged by  your  mother  and  me  to  address  you. 
He  has  already  asked  my  permission  to  do  so, 
and  I told  him  that  I must  consider  the  matter 
before  I either  gave  it  or  withheld  it.  I shall 
now  give  him  that  permission.”  Whereupon 
Madeline  made  her  answer  by  a slight  pressure 
upon  his  arm. 

“But  you  may  be  sure  of  this,  my  dear;  I 
shall  be  very  discreet,  and  commit  you  to  no- 
thing. If  he  should  choose  to  ask  you  any 
question,  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  give  him  any 
answer  that  you  may  think  fit.”  But  Madeline 
at  once  confessed  to  herself  that  no  such  liberty 
remained  to  her.  If  Mr.  Graham  should  choose 
to  ask  her  a certain  question,  it  would  be  in  her 
power  to  give  him  only  one  answer.  Had  he 
been  kept  away,  had  her  father  told  her  that 
such  a marriage  might  not  be,  she  would  not 
have  broken  her  heart.  She  had  already  told 
herself  that,  under  such  circumstances,  she  could 
live,  and  still  live,  contented.  But  now — now  if 
the  siege  were  made,  the  town  would  have  to 
capitulate  at  the  first  shot.  Was  it  not  an  un- 
derstood thing  that  the  governor  had  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  king  to  give  up  the  keys  as 
soon  as  they  were  asked  for  ? 

“ You  will  tell  your  mamma  of  this,  my  dear,” 
said  the  judge,  as  they  were  entering  their  own 
gate. 

“Yes,”  said  Madeline.  But  she  felt  that,  in 
this  matter,  her  father  was  more  surely  her  friend 
than  her  mother.  And  indeed  she  could  under- 
stand her  mother’s  opposition  to  poor  Felix  much 
better  than  her  father’s  acquiescence. 

“ Do,  my  dear.  What  is  any  thing  to  us  in 
this  world  if  we  are  not  all  happy  together  ? She 
thinks  that  you  have  become  sad,  and  she  must 
know  that  you  are  so  no  longer.” 

“ But  I have  not  been  sad,  papa,”  said  Madeline, 
thinking  with  some  pride  of  her  past  heroism. 

When  they  reached  the  hall  door  she  had  one 
more  question  to  ask ; but  she  could  not  look  in 
her  father’s  face  as  she  asked, 

“ Papa,  is  that  review  you  were  speaking  of 
here  at  Noningsby  ?” 

“ You  will  find  it  on  my  study  table ; but  re- 
member, Madeline,  I don’t  above  half  go  along 
with  him.” 

The  judge  went  into  his  study  before  dinner, 
and  found  that  the  review  had  been  taken. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

NO  SURRENDER. 

Sir  Peregrins  Orme  had  gone  up  to  Lon- 
don, had  had  his  interview  with  Mr.  Round, 
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and  bad  failed.  He  had  then  returned  home, 
and  hardly  a word  on  the  subject  had  been 
spoken  between  him  and  Mrs.  Orme.  Indeed, 
little  or  nothing  was  now  said  between  them  as 
to  Lady  Mason  or  the  trial.  What  was  the  use 
of  speaking  on  a subject  that  was  in  every  way 
the  cause  of  so  much  misery?  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for 
him  to  take  any  active  step  in  the  matter.  He  1 
had  become  bail  for  her  appearance  in  court,  ! 
and  that  was  the  last  trifling  act  of  friendship 
which  he  could  show  her.  How  was  it  any 
longer  possible  that  he  could  befriend  her  ? He 
could  not  speak  up  on  her  behalf  with  eager 
voice,  and  strong  indignation  against  her  ene- 
mies, as  had  formerly  been  his  practice.  He 
could  give  her  no  counsel.  His  counsel  would 
have  taught  her  to  abandon  the  property  in  the 
first  instance,  let  the  result  be  what  it  might. 
He  had  made  his  little  effort  in  that  direction 
by  seeing  the  attorney,  and  his  little  effort  had 
been  useless.  It  was  quite  clear  to  him  that 
there  was  nothing  further  for  him  to  do-nothing 
farther  for  him,  who  but  a week  or  two  since 
was  so  actively  putting  himself  forward  and  let- 
ting the  world  know  that  he  was  Lady  Mason’s 
champion. 

Would  he  have  to  go  into  court  as  a witness  ? 
His  mind  was  troubled  much  in  his  endeavor  to 
answer  that  question.  He  had  been  her  great 
friend.  For  years  he  had  been  her  nearest 
neighbor.  His  daughter-in-law  still  clung  to 
her.  She  had  lived  at  his  house.  She  had 
been  chosen  to  be  his  wife.  Wlfo  could  speak 
to  her  character  if  he  could  not  do  so?  And 
yet,  what  eould  he  say  if  so  called  on?  Mr. 
Fumival,  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  — all  those  who 
would  have  the  selection  of  the  witnesses,  be- 
lieving themselves  in  their  client’s  innocence,  as 
no  doubt  they  did,  would  of  course  imagine  that 
he  believed  in  it  also.  Could  he  tell  them  that 
it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  utter  a single 
word  in  her  favor  ? 

In  these  days  Mrs.  Orme  went  daily  to  the 
Farm.  Indeed,  she  never  missed  a day  from 
that  on  which  Lady  Mason  left  The  Cleeve  up 
to  the  time  of  the  trial.  It  seemed  to  Sir  Pere- 
grine that  his  daughter’s  affection  for  this  wo- 
man had  grown  with  the  knowledge  of  her  guilt; 
but,  as  I have  said  before,  no  discussion  on  the 
matter  now  took  place  between  them.  Mrs. 
Orme  would  generally  take  some  opportunity  of 
saying  that  she  had  been  at  Orley  Farm ; but 
that  was  all. 

8ir  Peregrine  daring  this  time  never  left  the 
house  once  except  for  morning  service  on  Sun- 
days. He  hung  his  hat  up  on  its  accustomed 
peg  when  he  returned  from  that  ill-omened  visit 
to  Mi*.  Round,  and  did  not  move  it  for  days,  ay, 
for  weeks,  except  on  Sunday  mornings.  At 
first  his  groom  would  come  to  him,  suggesting 
to  him  that  he  should  ride,  and  the  woodman 
would  speak  to  him  about  the  young  coppices ; 
but  after  a few  days  they  gave  up  their  efforts. 
His  grandsou  also  strove  to  take  him  out,  speak* 
ing  to  him  more  earnestly  than  the  sen-ants 


would  do ; but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Peregrine, 
indeed,  gave  up  the  attempt  sooner,  for  to  him 
his  grandfather  did  in  some  sort  confess  his  own 
weakness.  “I  have  had  a blow,”  said  he; 
“Peregrine,  I have  had  a blow.  I am  too  old 
to  bear  up  against  it — too  old  and  too  weak.” 
Peregrine  knew  that  he  alluded  in  some  way  to 
that  proposed  marriage,  but  he  was  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  manner  in  which  his  grandfather 
! had  been  affected  by  it. 

“People  think  nothing  of  that  now,  Sir,” 
said  he,  groping  in  the  dark  as  he  strove  to  ad- 
minister consolation. 

“ People  will  think  of  it — and  I think  of  it. 
But  never  mind,  my  boy.  I have  lived  my  life, 
and  am  contented  with  it.  I have  lived  my  life, 
and  have  great  joy  that  such  as  you  are  left  be- 
hind to  take  my  place.  If  I had  really  injured 
you  I should  have  broken  my  heart — have  broken 
my  heart” 

Peregrine  of  course  assured  him  that  let  what 
would  come  to  him  the  pride  which  he  had  in 
his  grandfather  would  always  support  him.  44 1 
don’t  know  any  body  else  that  I could  be  so 
proud  of,”  said  Peregrine;  44 for  nobody  else 
that  I see  thinks  so  much  about  other  people. 
And  I always  was,  even  when  I didn’t  seem  to 
think  much  about  it — always.” 

Poor  Peregrine!  Circumstances  had  some- 
what altered  him  since  that  day,  now  not  more 
than  six  months  ago,  in  which  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  abandon  the  delights  of  Cowcross 
Street.  As  long  as  there  was  a hope  for  him 
with  Madeline  Staveley  all  this  might  be  very 
well.  He  preferred  Madeline  to  Cowcross  Street 
with  all  its  delights.  But  when  there  should  be 
no  longer  any  hope — and  indeed,  as  things  went 
now,  there  was  but  little  ground  for  hoping — 
what  then  ? Might  it  not  be  that  his  trial  had 
come  on  him  too  early  in  life,  and  that  he  would 
solace  himself  in  his  disappointment,  if  not  with 
Carroty  Bob,  with  companionships  and  pursuits 
which  would  be  as  objectionable,  and  perhaps 
more  expensive  ? 

On  three  or  four  occasions  his  grandfather 
asked  him  how  things  were  going  at  Noningsby, 
striving  to  interest  himself  in  something  as  to 
which  the  outlook  was  not  altogether  dismal, 
and  by  degrees  learned — not  exactly  all  the 
truth — but  as  much  of  the  truth  as  Peregrine 
knew. 

“ Do  as  she  tells  you,”  said  the  grandfather, 
referring  to  Lady  Staveley's  last  words. 

“I  suppose  I must,”  said  Peregrine,  sadly. 
“ There’s  nothmg  else  for  it.  But  if  there’s  any 
thing  that  I hate  in  this  world  it’s  waiting.” 

“You  are  both  very  young,”  said  his  grand- 
father. 

“ Yes ; we  are  what  people  call  young,  I sup- 
pose. But  I don’t  understand  all  that  Why 
isn’t  a fellow  to  be  happy  when  he’s  young  ns 
well  as  when  he’s  old  ?” 

Sir  Peregrine  did  not  answer  him,  but  no 
doubt  thought  that  he  might  alter  his  opinion  in 
a few  years.  There  is  great  doubt  as  to  what 
may  be  the  most  enviable  time  of  life  with  a 
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man.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  at  that 
period  when  his  children  hare  all  been  born  but 
have  not  vet  began  to  go  astray  or  to  vex  him 
with  disappointment;  when  his  own  pecuniary 
prospects  are  settled,  and  he  knows  pretty  well 
what  his  tether  will  allow  him ; when  the  appe- 
tite is  still  good  and  the  digestive  organs  at  their 
full  power ; when  he  has  ceased  to  care  as  to  the 
length  of  his  girdle,  and  before  the  doctor  warns 
him  against  solid  breakfasts  and  port-wine  after 
dinner ; when  his  affectations  are  over  and  his 
infirmities  have  not  yet  come  upon  him ; while 
he  can  still  walk  his  ten  miles,  and  feel  some 
little  pride  in  being  able  to  do  so  ; while  he  has 
still  nerve  to  ride  his  horse  to  hounds,  and  can 
look  with  some  scorn  on  the  ignorance  of  youn- 
ger men  who  have  hardly  yet  learned  that  noble 
art.  As  regards  men,  this,  I think,  is  the  hap- 
piest time  of  life ; but  who  shall  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  regards  women  ? In  this  respect  their 
lot  is  more  liable  to  disappointment.  With  the 
choicest  flowers  that  blow  the  sweetest  aroma  of 
their  perfection  lasts  but  for  a moment.  The 
hour  that  sees  them  at  their  fullest  glory  sees 
also  the  beginning  of  their  fall. 

On  one  morning  before  the  trial  Sir  Peregrine 
rang  his  bell  and  requested  that  Mr.  Peregrine 
might  be  asked  to  come  to  him.  Mr.  Peregrine 
was  out  at  the  moment,  and  did  not  make  his 
appearance  much  before  dark,  but  the  baronet 
hsul  fully  resolved  upon  having  this  interview, 
and  ordered  tliat  the  dinner  should  be  put  back 
for  half  an  hour.  44  Tell  Mrs.  Orme,  with  my 
compliments,"  he  said,  44  that  if  it  does  not  put 
her  to  inconvenience  we  will  not  dine  till  seven." 
It  put  Mrs.  Orme  to  no  inconvenience;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  cook,  who  re- 
marked that  the  compliments  ought  to  have  been 
sent  to  her. 

“Sit  down.  Peregrine,"  he  said,  when  his 
grandson  entered  his  room  with  his  thick  boots 
and  muddy  gaiters.  44 1 have  been  thinking  of 
something." 

44 1 aud  Samson  have  been  cutting  dowm  trees 
all  day,"  said  Peregrine.  44  You’ve  no  concep- 
tion how  the  water  lies  down  in  the  bottom  there ; 
and  there's  a fall  every  yard  down  to  the  river. 
It's  a sin  not  to  drain  it." 

44  Any  sins  of  that  kind,  my  boy,  shall  lie  on 
your  own  head  for  the  future.  I will  wash  my 
hands  of  them." 

44  Then  I'll  go  to  work  at  once,"  said  Pere- 
grine, not  quite  understanding  his  grandfa- 
ther. 

“You  must  go  to  work  on  more  than  that, 
Peregrine."  And  then  the  old  man  paused. 
44  You  must  not  think  that  I am  doing  this  be- 
cause I am  unhappy  for  the  hour,  or  that  I shall 
repent  it  when  the  moment  has  gone  by." 

“Doing  what?”  asked  Peregrine. 

44 1 have  thought  much  of  it,  aud  I know  that 
I am  right.  I can  not  get  out  as  I used  to  do, 
and  do  not  care  to  meet  people  about  busi- 
ness." 

44 1 never  knew  you  more  cle/ir-headed  in  my 
life,  Sir." 


44  Well,  perhaps  not.  We’ll  say  nothing 
about  that.  What  I intend  to  do  is  this:  to 
give  up  the  property  into  your  hands  at  Lady- 
day.  You  shall  be  master  of  The  Cleeve  from 
that  time  forth." 

44  Sir?" 

44  The  truth  is,  you  desire  employment,  and  I 
don't.  The  property  is  small,  and  therefore 
wants  the  more  looking  after.  I have  never 
had  a regular  land  steward,  but  have  seen  to 
that  myself.  If  you'll  take  my  advice  you’ll  do 
the  same.  There  is  no  better  employment  for 
a gentleman.  So  now,  my  boy,  you  may  go  to 
work  and  drain  wherever  you  like.  About  the 
Crutchley  bottom  I have  no  doubt  you’re  right. 
I don’t  know  why  it  has  been  neglected.”  These 
last  words  the  baronet  uttered  in  a weak,  mel- 
ancholy tone,  asking,  as  it  were,  forgiveness  for 
his  fault;  whereas  he  had  spoken  out  the  purport 
of  his  great  resolution  with  a clear,  strong  voice, 
as  though  the  saying  of  the  words  pleased  him 
well. 

44 1 could  not  hear  of  such  a thing  as  that," 
said  his  grandson,  after  a short  pause. 

44  But  you  have  heard  it,  Perry,  and  you  may 
be  quite  sure  that  I should  not  have  named  it 
had  I not  fully  resolved  upon  it.  I have  been 
thinking  of  it  for  days,  and  have  quite  made  up 
my  mind.  You  won't  turn  me  out  of  the  house, 
I know." 

44  All  the  same.  I will  not  hear  of  it,"  said 
the  young  man,  stoutly. 

“Peregrine!" 

44 1 know  very  well  what  it  all  means,  Sir, 
and  I am  not  at  all  astonished.  You  have 
wished  to  do  something  out  of  sheer  goodness 
of  heart,  and  you  have  been  balked." 

44  We  will  not  talk  about  that,  Peregrine." 

44  But  I must  say  a few  words  about  it.  All 
that  has  made  you  unhappy,  and — and — and — ” 
He  wanted  to  explain  that  his  grandfather  was 
ashamed  of  his  bafHed  attempt,  and  for  that  rea- 
son was  cowed  and  down  at  heart  at  the  present 
moment ; but  that  in  the  three  or  four  months 
when  this  trial  would  be  over  and  the  wonder 
passed  away,  all  that  would  be  forgotten,  and 
he  would  be  again  as  well  as  ever.  But  Pere- 
grine, though  he  understood  all  this,  was  hardly 
able  to  express  himself. 

44  My  boy,"  said  the  old  man,  44 1 know  very 
well  what  you  mean.  What  you  say  is  partly 
true,  and  partly  not  quite  true.  Some  day,  per- 
haps, when  we  are  sitting  here  together  over  the 
fire,  I shall  be  better  able  to  talk  over  all  this ; 
but  not  now,  Perry.  God  has  been  veiy  good  to 
me,  and  given  me  so  much  that  I will  not  re- 
pine at  this  sorrow.  I have  lived  my  life,  and 
am  content." 

44  Oh  yes,  of  course  all  that’s  true  enough. 
And  if  God  should  choose  that  you  should  die, 
you  know,  or  I either,  some  people  would  be 
sorry,  but  we  shouldn’t  complain  ourselves.  But 
what  I say  is  this : you  should  never  give  np  as 
long  as  you  live.  There’s  a sort  of  feeling  about 
it  which  I can’t  explain.  One  should  always 
say  to  one’s  self,  No  surrender."  And  Pere- 
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£rinc,  as  he  Rpoke,  atood  up  from  his  chair, 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  trowsers-pockets,  and 
shook  his  head. 

Sir  Peregrine  smiled  as  ho  answered  him. 
il  But,  Perry,  my  boy,  wo  can’t  always  say  that. 
When  the  heart,  and  the  spirit,  and  the  body 


gpnit. 


have  all  surrendered,  why  should  the  voice  tell 
a foolish  falsehood?” 

u But  it  shouldn't  he  a fed schood,"  said  Pere- 
grine. 44  Nobody  should  ever  knock  under  of 
his  own  accord." 

“ You  are  quite  right  thero,  my  boy;  you  aro 
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quite  right  there.  Stick  to  that  yourself.  But 
remember  that  you  are  not  to  knock  under  to 
any  of  your  enemies.  The  worst  that  you  will 
meet  with  are  folly,  and  Tice,  and  extravagance.” 

44 That’s  of  course,”  said  Peregrine,  by  no 
means  wishing  on  the  present  occasion  to  bring 
under  discussion  his  future  contests  with  any 
such  enemies  as  those  now  named  by  his  grand- 
father. 

“And  now  suppose  you  dress  for  dinner,” 
said  the  baronet.  “ I've  got  ahead  of  you  there, 
you  see.  What  I’ve  told  you  to-day  I have  al- 
ready told  your  mother.” 

“ I'm  sure  she  doesn't  think  you  right.” 

44  If  she  thinks  me  wrong  she  is  too  kind  and 
well-behaved  to  say  so— which  is  more  than  I 
can  say  for  her  son.  Your  mother,  Perry,  nev- 
er told  me  that  I was  wrong  yet,  though  she  has 
had  many  occasions — too  many,  too  many.  But 
come,  go  and  dress  for  dinner.” 

14  You  are  wrong  in  this,  Sir,  if  ever  you  were 
wrong  in  your  life,”  said  Peregrine,  leaving  the 
room.  His  grandfather  did  not  answer  him 
again,  but  followed  him  out  of  the  door,  and 
walked  briskly  across  the  hall  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

44  There’s  Peregrine  been  lecturing  me  about 
draining,”  he  said  to  his  daughter-in-law,  striv- 
ing to  speak  in  a half-bantering  tone  of  voice,  as 
though  things  were  going  well  with  him. 

44  Lecturing  you  I”  said  Mrs.  Orrae. 

44  And  he’s  right,  too.  There's  nothing  like 
it.  He’ll  make  a better  fanner,  I take  it,  than 
Lucias  Mason.  You'll  live  to  see  him  know  the 
value  of  an  acre  of  land  as  well  as  any  man  in 
the  county.  It's  the  very  thing  that  he's  fit  for. 
He'll  do  better  with  the  property  than  ever  I 
did.” 

There  was  something  beautiful  in  the  effort 
which  the  old  man  was  making  when  watched 
by  the  eyes  of  one  who  knew  him  as  well  as  did 
his  daughter-in-law.  She  knew  him,  and  un- 
derstood all  the  workings  of  his  mind,  and  the 
deep  sorrow  of  his  heart.  In  very  truth  the 
star  of  his  life  was  going  out  darkly  under  a 
cloud ; but  he  was,  battling  against  his  sorrow 
and  shame — not  that  he  might  be  rid  of  them 
himself,  but  that  others  might  not  have  to  share 
them.  That  doctrine  of  4 4 No  surrender”  was 
strong  within  his  bosom,  and  he  understood  the 
motto  in  a finer  sense  than  that  in  which  his 
grandson  had  nsed  it.  He  would  not  tell  them 
that  his  heart  was  broken — not  if  he  could  help 
it.  He  would  not  display  his  wound  if  it  might 
be  in  bis  power  to  hide  it.  He  would  not  con- 
fess that  lands,  and  houses,  and  seigniorial  func- 
tions were  no  longer  of  value  in  bis  eyes.  As 
far  as  might  be  possible  he  would  bear  his  own 
load  till  that  and  the  memory  of  his  last  folly 
might  be  hidden  together  in  the  grave. 

But  he  knew  that  he  was  no  longer  fit  for  a 
man's  work,  and  that  it  would  be  well  that  he 
should  abandon  it.  He  had  made  a terrible 
mistake.  In  bis  old  age  he  had  gambled  for  a 
large  stake,  and  bad  lost  it  all.  He  had  ven- 
tured to  love — to  increase  the  small  number  of 


those  who  were  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  to 
add  one  to  those  whom  he  regarded  as  best  and 
purest — and  he  had  been  terribly  deceived.  He 
had  for  many  years  almost  worshiped  the  one 
lady  who  had  sat  at  his  table,  and  now  in  his 
old  age  he  had  asked  her  to  share  her  place  of 
honor  with  another.  What  that  other  was  need 
not  now  be  told.  And  the  world  knew  that  this 
woman  was  to  have  been  his  wife!  He  had 
boasted  loudly  that  he  would  give  her  that  place 
and  those  rights.  He  had  ventured  his  all  upon 
her  innocence  and  her  purity.  He  had  ven- 
tured his  all — and  he  had  lost. 

I do  not  say  that  on  this  acconnt  there  was 
any  need  that  he  should  be  stricken  to  tho 
ground — that  it  behooved  him,  as  a man  of  high 
feeling,  to  be  broken-hearted.  He  would  have 
been  a greater  man  had  he  possessed  the  power 
to  bear  up  against  all  this,  and  to  go  forth  to  the 
world  bearing  his  burden  bravely  on  his  shoul- 
ders. But  Sir  Peregrine  Ormc  was  not  a great 
man,  and  possessed  few  or  none  of  the  elements 
of  greatness.  He  was  a man  of  a singularly  pure 
mind,  and  endowed  with  a strong  feeling  of 
chivalry.  It  had  been  every  thing  to  him  to  be 
spoken  of  by  the  world  as  a man  free  from  re- 
proach— who  had  lived  with  clean  hands  and 
with  clean  people  around  him.  All  manner  of 
delinquencies  he  could  forgive  in  his  depend- 
ents which  did  not  tell  of  absolute  baseness; 
bnt  it  would  have  half-killed  him  had  he  ever 
learned  that  those  he  loved  had  become  false  or 
fraudulent.  When  his  grandson  had  come  to 
trouble  about  the  rats  he  had  acted,  not  over- 
cleverly,  a certain  amount  of  paternal  anger; 
but  had  Peregrine  broken  his  promise  to  him. 
no  acting  would  have  been  necessary.  It  may 
therefore  be  imagined  what  were  now  his  feel- 
ings as  to  Lady  Mason. 

Her  he  could  forgive  for  deceiving  him.  He 
had  told  his  daughter-in-law  that  he  would  for- 
give her;  and  it  was  a thing  done.  But  he 
could  not  forgive  himself  in  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived. He  could  not  forgive  himself  for  hav- 
ing mingled  with  the  sweet  current  of  his  Edith's 
life  the  foul  waters  of  that  criminal  tragedy. 

He  could  not  now  bid  her  desert  Lady  Mason ; 
for  was  it  not  true  that  the  woman's  wickedness 
was  known  to  them  two,  througli  her  resolve  not 
to  injure  those  who  had  befriended  her  ? But 
all  this  made  the  matter  worse  rather  than  bet- 
ter to  him.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say, 44  No  sur- 
render;” hut  when  the  load  placed  upon  the 
back  is  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  the  back  must 
break  or  bend  beneath  it. 

His  load  was  too  heavy  to  he  home,  and  there- 
fore he  said  to  himself  that  he  would  put  it  down. 

He  would  not  again  see  Lord  Alston  and  the  old 
friends  of  former  days.  He  would  attend  no 
more  at  the  magistrates'  bench,  hut  would  send 
his  grandson  out  into  his  place.  For  the  few 
days  that  remained  to  him  in  this  world  he 
might  be  well  contented  to  abandon  the  tur- 
moils and  troubles  of  life.  44  It  will  not  he  for 
long,”  he  said  to  himself,  over  and  over  again. 

And  then  he  would  sit  in  his  arm-chair  for  hours, 
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intending  to  turn  his  mind  to  such  solemn 
thoughts  as  might  befit  a dying  man.  But  as 
he  sat  there  he  would  still  think  of  Lady  Ma- 
son. He  would  remember  her  as  she  had  leaned 
against  his  breast  on  that  day.  that  he  kissed 
her;  and  then  he  would  remember  her  as  she 
was  when  she  spoke  those  horrid  words  to  him — 
“Yes;  I did  it;  at  night,  when  I was  alone.” 
And  this  was  the  woman  whom  he  had  loved ! 
This  was  the  woman  whom  he  still  loved — if  all 
the  truth  might  be  confessed. 

His  grandson,  though  he  read  much  of  his 
grandfather’s  mind,  hod  failed  to  read  it  all. 
He  did  not  know  how  often  Sir  Peregrine  re- 
lated to  himself  those  words,  “No  surrender,” 
or  how  gallantly  he  Btrove  to  live  up  to  them. 
Lands  and  money  and  seats  of  honor  he  would 
surrender,  as  a man  surrenders  his  tools  when 
he  has  done  his  work ; but  his  tone  of  feeling 
and  his  principle  he  would  not  surrender,  though 
the.maintenance  of  them  should  crush  him  with 
their  weight.  The  woman  had  been  very  vile, 
desperately  false,  wicked  beyond  belief,  with 
premeditated  villainy,  for  years  and  years — and 
this  was  the  woman  whom  he  had  wished  to 
make  the  bosom  companion  of  his  latter  days  t 

“Samson  is  happy  now,  I suppose,  that  he 
lias  got  the  axe  in  his  hand,”  he  said  to  his 
grandson. 

“Pretty  well  for  that,  Sir,  I think.” 

“That  man  will  cut  down  every  tree  about 
the  place  if  you’ll  let  him.”  And  in  that  way 
he  strove  to  talk  about  the  affairs  of  the  property. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

WHAT  REBEKAH  DID  FOR  HER  SOX. 

Every  day  Mrs.  Orme  went  up  to  Orley  Farm 
and  sat  for  two  hours  with  Lady  Mason.  Wc 
may  say  that  there  was  now  no  longer  any  se- 
cret between  them,  and  that  she  whose  life  had 
been  so  innocent,  so  pure,  and  so  good,  could 
look  into  the  inmost  heart  and  soul  of  that  other 
woman  whose  career  had  been  supported  by  the 
proceeds  of  one  terrible  life-long  iniquity.  And 
now,  by  degrees,  Lady  Mason  would  begin  to 
plead  for  herself,  or,  rather,  to  put  in  a plea  for 
the  deed  she  had  done,  acknowledging,  however, 
that  she,  the  doer  of  it,  had  fallen  almost  below 
forgiveness  through  the  crime.  “ Was  he  not 
his  son  as  much  as  that  other  one ; and  had  I 
not  deserved  of  him  that  he  should  do  this  thing 
for  me?”  And  again,  “Never  once  did  I ask 
of  him  any  favor  for  myself  from  the  day  that  I 
gave  myself  to  him,  because  he  had  been  good 
to  my  father  and  mother.  Up  to  the  very  hour 
of  his  death  I never  asked  him  to  spend  a shil- 
ling on  my  own  account.  But  I asked  him  to 
do  this  thing  for  his  child ; and  when  at  last  he 
refused  me,  I told  him  that  I myself  would  cause 
it  to  be  done.” 

“You  told  him  so?” 

“I  did;  and  I think  that  he  believed  me. 
He  knew  that  I was  one  who  would  act  up  to 


my  word.  I told  him  that  Orley  Farm  should 
belong  to  our  babe.” 

“And  what  did  he  say ?” 

“ He  bade  me  beware  of  my  soul.  My  answer 
was  very  terrible,  and  I will  not  shock  you  with 
it.  Ah  me ! it  is  easy  to  talk  of  repentance, 
but  repentance  will  not  come  with  a word.” 

In  these  days  Mrs.  Orme  became  gradually 
aware  that  hitherto  she  had  comprehended  but 
little  of  Lady  Mason’s  character.  There  was  a 
power  of  endurance  about  her,  and  a courage 
that  was  almost  awful  to  the  mind  of  the  weaker, 
softer,  and  better  woman.  Lady  Mason,  during 
her  sojourn  at  The  Clecve,  had  seemed  almost  to 
sink  under  her  misfortune ; nor  had  there  been 
any  hypocrisy,  any  pretense  in  her  apparent  mis- 
ery. She  had  been  very  wretched ; as  wretched 
a human  creature,  we  may  say,  as  any  crawling 
God’s  earth  at  that  time.  But  she  had  borne 
her  load,  and,  bearing  it,  had  gone  about  her 
work,  still  striving  with  desperate  courage  as  the 
ground  on  which  she  trod  continued  to  give  way 
beneath  her  feet,  inch  by  inch.  They  had  know  n 
and  pitied  her  misery ; they  had  loved  her  for 
misery — as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  such  people  to 
do;  but  they  had  little  known  how  great  had 
been  the  cause  for  it.  They  had  sympathized 
with  the  female  weakness  which  had  succumbed 
when  there  was  hardly  any  necessity  for  suc- 
cumbing. Had  they  then  known  all,  they  would 
have  wondered  at  the  strength  which  made  a 
struggle  possible  under  such  circumstances. 

Even  now  she  would  not  yield.  I have  said 
that  there  had  been  no  hypocrisy  in  her  misery 
during  those  weeks  last  past ; and  I have  said  so 
truly.  But  there  had  perhaps  been  some  pre- 
tenses, some  acting  of  a part,  some  almost  neces- 
sary pretense  as  to  her  weakness.  Was  she  not 
bound  to  account  to  those  around  her  for  her 
great  sorrow  ? And  was  it  not  above  all  things 
needful  that  she  should  enlist  their  sympathy 
; and  obtain  their  aid  ? She  had  been  obliged  to 
cry  to  them  for  help,  though  obliged  also  to  con- 
fess that  there  was  little  reason  for  such  crying. 
“ I am  a woman,  and  weak,”  she  had  said,  “ and 
therefore  can  not  walk  alone,  now  that  the  way 
is  stony.”  But  what  had  been  the  truth  with 
her?  How  would  she  have  cried,  had  it  been 
possible  for  her  to  utter  the  sharp  ciy  of  her 
heart?  The  waters  had  been  closing  over  her 
head,  and  she  had  clutched  at  a hand  to  save 
her;  but  the  owner  of  that  hand  might  not 
know  how  imminent,  how  close  was  the  dan-' 
ger. 

But  in  these  days,  as  she  sat  in  her  own  room 
with  Mrs.  Orme,  the  owner  of  that  hand  might 
know  every  thing.  The  secret  had  been  told, 
and  there  was  no  longer  need  for  pretense.  As 
she  could  now  expose  to  view  the  whole  load  of 
her  wretchedness,  so  also  could  she  make  known 
the  strength  that  was  still  left  for  endurance. 
And  these  two  women  who  had  become  endeared 
to  each  other  under  such  terrible  circumstances, 
came  together  at  these  meetings  with  more  of 
the  equality  of  friendship  than  had  ever  existed 
at  The  Cleeve.  It  may  seem  strange  that  it 
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should  be  so— -strange  that  the  acknowledged 
forger  of  her  husband's  will  should  be  able  to 
maintain  a better  claim  for  equal  friendship  than 
the  lady  who  was  believed  to  be  innocent  and 
true ! But  it  was  so.  Now  she  stood  on  true 
ground ; now,  as  she  sat  there  with  Mrs.  Orme, 
she  could  speak  from  her  heart,  pouring  forth 
the  real  workings  of  her  mind.  From  Mrs. 
Orme  she  had  no  longer  aught  to  fear ; nor  from 
Sir  Peregrine.  Every  thing  was  known  to  them, 
and  she  could  now  tell  of  every  incident  of  her 
crime  with  an  outspoken  boldness  that  in  itself 
was  incompatible  with  the  humble  bearing  of  an 
inferior  in  the  presence  of  one  above  her. 

And  she  did  still  hope.  The  one  point  to  be 
gained  was  this : that  her  son,  her  only  son,  the 
child  on  whose  behalf  this  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted, should  never  know  her  shame,  or  live  to 
be  disgraced  by  her  guilt.  If  she  could  be  pun- 
ished, she  would  say,  and  he  left  in  ignorance 
of  her  punishment,  she  would  not  care  what  in- 
dignities they  might  heap  upon  her.  She  had 
heard  of  penal  servitude,  of  years,  terribly  long, 
passed  in  all  the  misery  of  vile  companionship ; 
of  solitary  confinement,  and  the  dull  madness 
which  it  engenders ; of  all  the  terrors  of  a life 
spent  under  circumstances  bearable  only  by  the 
uneducated,  the  rude,  and  the  vile  But  all  this 
was  as  nothing  to  her  compared  with  the  loss  of 
honor  to  her  son.  44  I should  live,1*  she  would 
say,  “ but  he  would  die.  You  can  not  ask  me 
to  become  his  murderer !” 

It  was  on  this  point  that  they  differed  always. 
Mrs.  Orme  would  have  had  her  confess  every  thing 
to  Lucius,  and  strove  to  make  her  understand 
that  if  he  were  so  told,  the  blow  would  fall  less 
heavily  than  it  would  do  if  the  knowledge  came 
to  him  from  her  conviction  at  the  trial.  But 
the  mother  would  not  bring  herself  to  believe 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should 
ever  know  it.  “ There  was  the  property ! Yes ; 
but  let  the  trial  come,  and  if  she  were  acquitted, 
then  let  some  arrangement  be  made  about  that. 
The  lawyers  might  find  out  some  cause  why  it 
should  be  surrendered.  ” But  Mrs.  Orme  feared 
that  if  the  trial  were  over,  and  the  criminal 
saved  from  justice,  the  property  would  not  be 
sorrendered.  And  then  how  would  that  wish 
of  repentance  be  possible  ? After  all,  was  not 
that  the  one  thing  necessary  ? 

I will  not  say  that  Mrs.  Orme  in  these  days 
ever  regretted  that  her  sympathy  and  friendship 
had  been  thus  bestowed,  but  she  frequently  ac- 
knowledged to  herself  that  the  position  was  too 
difficult  for  her.  There  was  no  one  whose  as- 
sistance she  could  ask;  for  she  felt  that  she 
oould  not  in  this  matter  ask  counsel  from  Sir 
Peregrine.  She  herself  was  good,  and  pure, 
and  straight-minded,  and  simple  in  her  percep- 
tion of  right  and  wrong ; bat  Lady  Mason  was 
greater  than  she  in  force  of  character — a stron- 
ger woman  in  every  way,  endowed  with  more 
force  of  will,  with  more  power  of  mind,  with 
greater  energy,  and  a swifter  flow  of  words. 
Sometimes  she  almost  thought  it  would  be  bet- 
ter that  she  should  stay  away  from  Orlcy  Farm ; 


but  then  she  had  promised  to  be  true  to  her 
wretched  friend,  and  the  mother’s  solicitude  for 
her  son  still  softened  *the  mother’s  heart. 

In  these  days,  till  the  evening  came,  Lucius 
Mason  never  made  his  way  into  his  mother’s 
sitting-room,  which,  indeed,  was  the  drawing- 
room of  the  house — and  he  and  Mrs.  Orme,  as  n 
rule,  hardly  ever  met  each  other.  If  he  saw 
her  as  she  entered  or  left  the  place,  he  would 
lift  his  hat  to  her  and  pass  by  without  speak- 
ing. He  was  not  admitted  to  those  councils  of 
his  mother's,  and  would  not  submit  to  ask  after 
his  mother’s  welfare  or  to  inquire  as  to  her  af- 
fairs from  a stranger.  On  no  other  subject  was 
it  possible  that  he  should  now  speak  to  the  daily 
visitor  and  the  only  visitor  at  Orley  Farm.  All 
this  Mrs.  Orme  understood,  and  saw  that  the 
young  man  was  alone  and  comfortless.  He 
passed  his  hours  below,  in  his  own  room,  and 
twice  a day  his  mother  found  him  in  the  parlor, 
and  then  they  sat  through  their  silent,  miser- 
able meals.  She  would  then  leave  him,  always 
saying  some  soft  words  of  motherly  love,  and 
putting  her  hand  either  upon  his  shoulder  or  his 
arm.  On  such  occasions  he  was  never  rough  to 
her,  but  he  would  never  respond  to  her  caress. 

She  had  ill-treated  him,  preferring  in  her  trouble 
the  assistance  of  a stranger  to  his  assistance. 

She  would  ask  him  neither  for  his  money  nor 
his  counsel,  and  as  she  had  thus  chosen  to  stand 
aloof  from  him,  he  also  would  stand  aloof  from 
her.  Not  for  always — as  he  said  to  himself 
over  and  over  again ; for  his  heart  misgave  him 
when  he  saw  the  lines  of  care  so  plainly  written 
on  his  mother’s  brow.  Not  for  always  should  it 
bo  so.  The  day  of  the  trial  would  soon  be  pres- 
ent, and  the  day  of  the  trial  would  soon  be  over ; 
then  again  would  they  be  friends.  Poor  young 
man ! Unfortunate  young  man ! 

Mrs.  Orme  saw  all  this,  and  to  her  it  was 
very  terrible.  What  would  be  the  world  to  her 
if  her  boy  should  frown  at  her,  and  look  black 
when  she  CAressed  him  ? And  she  thought  that 
it  was  the  fault  of  the  mother  rather  than  of  the 
son;  as  indeed  was  not  all  that  wretchedness 
the  mother’s  fault  ? But  then  again,  there  was 
the  one  great  difficulty.  How  could  any  step 
be  taken  in  the  right  direction  till  the  whole 
truth  had  been  confessed  to  him  ? 

The  two  women  were  sitting  together  in  that 
np  stairs  room,  and  the  day  of  the  trial  was  now 
not  a full  week  distant  from  them,  when  Mrs. 

Orme  again  tried  to  persuade  the  mother  to  in- 
trust her  son  with  the  burden  of  all  her  misery. 

On  the  preceding  day  Mr.  Solomon  Aram  had 
been  down  at  Orley  Farm,  and  had  been  with 
Lady  Mason  for  an  hour. 

“Ho  knows  the  truth!”  Lady  Mason  had 
said  to  her  friend.  “ I am  sure  of  that.” 

“ But  did  he  ask  you  ?” 

44  Oh  no,  he  did  not  ask  me  that.  He  asked 
of  little  things  that  happened  at  the  time;  but 
from  his  manner  I am  sure  he  knows  it  alL  He 
says  that  I shall  escape.” 

44  Did  he  say  escape?” 

44 No;  not  that  word,  but  it  was  the  same 
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thing.  He  spoke  to  Lucius,  for  I saw  them  on 
the  lawn  together.” 

“You  do  not  know  what  he  said  to  him?” 

“No;  for  Lucius  would  not  speak  to  me, 
and  I could  not  ask  him.”  And  then  they  both 
were  silent,  for  Mrs.  Orme  was  thinking  how 
she  could  bring  about  that  matter  that  was  so 
near  her  heart.  Lady  Mason  was  seated  in  a 
large  old-fashioned  arm-chair,  in  which  she  now 
passed  nearly  all  her  time.  The  table  was  by 
her  Bide,  but  she  rarely  turned  herself  to  it. 
She  6at  leaning  with  her  elbow  on  her  arm,  sup- 
porting her  face  with  her  hand ; and  opposite  to 
her,  so  close  that  she  might  look  into  her  face 
and  watch  every  movement  of  her  eyes,  sat  Mrs. 
Orme — intent  upon  that  one  thing,  that  the  wo- 
man before  her  should  be  brought  to  repent  the 
evil  she  had  done. 

“And  you  have  not  spoken  to  Lucius?” 

“No,”  she  answered.  “No  more  than  I 
have  told  you.  What  could  I say  to  him  about 
the  man  ?”  . 

“Not  about  Mr.  Aram.  It  might  not  be 
necessary  to  speak  of  him.  He  has  his  work 
to  do ; and  I suppose  that  he  must  do  it  in  his 
own  way?” 

“Yes;  he  must  do  it  in  his  own  way.  Lucius 
would  not  understand.” 

“ Unless  you  told  him  every  thing,  of  couroe 
he  could  not  understand.” 

“That  is  impossible.” 

“ No,  Lady  Mason,  it  is  not  impossible.  Dear 
Lady  Mason,  do  not  turn  from  me  in  that  way. 
It  is  for  your  sake,  because  I love  you,  that  I 
press  you  to  do  this.  If  he  knew  it  all — ” 

“ Could  you  tell  your  son  such  a tale?”  said 
Lady  Mason,  turning  upon  her  sharply,  and 
speaking  almost  with  an  air  of  anger. 

Mrs.  Orme  was  for  a moment  silenced,  for 
she  could  not  at  once  bring  herself  to  conceive 
it  possible  that  she  could  be  so  circumstanced. 
But  at  last  she  answered.  “Yes,”  she  said, 
“ I think  I could,  if—”  And  then  she  paused. 

“ If  you  had  done  such  a deed  1 Ah,  you  do 
not  know,  for  the  doing  of  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  you.  You  can  never  understand  what 
was  my  childhood,  and  how  my  young  years 
were  passed.  I never  loved  any  thing  but  him 
— that  is,  till  I knew  you,  and — and — ” But 
instead  of  finishing  her  sentence  she  pointed 
down  toward  The  Cleeve.  “How,  tlien,  can 
I tell  him?  Mrs.  Orme,  I would  let  them  pull 
me  to  pieces,  bit  by  bit,  if  in  that  way  I could 
save  him.” 

“Not  in  that  way,”  said  Mrs.  Orme;  “not 
in  that  way.” 

But  Lady  Mason  went  on  pouring  forth  the 
pent-up  feelings  of  her  bosom,  not  regarding 
the  faint  words  of  her  companion.  “Till  he 
lay  in  my  arms  I had  loved  nothing  From  my 
earliest  years  I had  been  taught  to  love  money, 
wealth,  and  property ; but  as  to  myself  the  teach- 
ings had  never  come  home  to  me.  When  they 
bade  me  marry  the  old  man  because  he  was  rich, 
I obeyed  them — not  caring  for  his  riches,  but 
knowing  that  it  behooved  me  to  relieve  them  of 


the  burden  of  my  support.  He  was  kinder  to 
me  than  they  had  been,  and  I did  for  him  the 
best  I could.  But  his  money  and  his  wealth 
were  little  to  me.  He  told  me  over  and  over 
again  that  when  he  died  I should  have  the  means 
to  live,  and  that  was  enough.  I would  not  pre- 
tend to  him  that  I cared  for  the  grandeur  of  his 
children  who  despised  me.  But  then  came  my 
baby,  and  the  world  waa  all  altered  for  me. 
What  could  I do  for  the  only  thing  that  I bad 
ever  called  my  own  ? Money  and  riches  they 
had  told  me  were  every  thing.” 

“But  they  had  told  you  wrong,”  said  Mrs. 
Orme,  as  she  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 

,“  They  had  told  me  falsely.  I had  heard  no- 
thing but  falsehoods  from  my  youth  upward,” 
she  answered,  fiercely.  “ For  myself  I had  not 
cared  for  these  things ; but  why  should  not  he 
have  money  and  riches  and  land  ? His  lather 
had  them  to  give  over  and  above  what  had  al- 
ready made  those  sons  and  daughters  so  rich 
and  proud.  Why  should  not  this  other  child 
also  be  his  father’s  heir?  Was  he  not  as  well 
born  as  they  ? was  he  not  as  fair  a child  ? What 
did  Rebekah  do,  Mrs.  Orme?  Did  she  not  do 
worse ; and  did  it  not  all  go  well  with  her  ? Why 
should  my  boy  be  an  Ishmael?  Why  should 
I be  treated  as  the  bondwoman,  and  see  my  lit- 
tle one  perish  of  thirst  in  this  world’s  wilder- 
ness?” 

“ No  Savionr  had  lived  and  died  for  the  world 
in  those  days,”  said  Mrs.  Orme. 

“ And  no  Saviour  had  lived  and  died  for  me,” 
B&id  the  wretched  woman,  almost  shrieking  in 
her  despair.  The  lines  of  her  face  were  ter- 
rible to  be  seen  as  she  thus  spoke,  and  an  agony 
of  anguish  loaded  her  brow,  upon  which  Mrs. 
Orme  was  frightened  to  look.  She  fell  on  her 
knees  before  the  wretched  woman,  and  taking 
her  by  both  her  hands  strove  all  she  could  to 
find  some  comfort  for  her. 

“ Ah,  do  not  say  so.  Do  not  say  that.  What- 
ever may  come,  that  misery — that  worst  of  mis- 
eries need  not  oppress  yon.  If  that  indeed  were 
true!” 

“It  was  true ; and  how  should  it  he  other- 
wise ?” 

“But  now,  now.  It  need  not  be  true  now. 
Lady  Mason,  for  your  soul’s  sake  say  that  it  is 
so  now.” 

“Mrs.  Orme,”  she  said,  speaking  with  a sin- 
gular quiescence  of  tone  after  the  violence  of  her 
last  words,  “it  seems  to  me  that  I care  more 
for  his  soul  than  for  my  own.  For  myself  I 
can  bear  even  that.  But  if  he  were  a cast- 
away— ” 

I will  not  attempt  to  report  the  words  that 
passed  between  them  for  the  next  half  hour,  for 
they  concerned  a matter  which  I may  not  dare 
to  handle  too  closely  in  such  pages  as  these. 
But  Mrs.  Orme  still  knelt  there  at  her  feet, 
pressing  Lady  Mason’s  hands,  pressing  against 
her  knees,  as  with  all  the  eagerness  of  true  af- 
fection she  endeavored  to  bring  her  to  a frame 
of  mind  that  would  admit  of  some  comfort.  But 
it  all  ended  in  this : Let  every  thing  be  told  to 
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Ladas,  so  that  the  first  step  back  to  honesty 
might  be  taken,  and  then  let  them  trust  to  Him 
whose  mercy  can  ever  temper  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb. 

Bat,  as  Lady  Mason  had  once  said  to  her- 
self, repentance  will  not  come  with  a word.  ‘ 4 1 
can  not  tell  him,”  she  said  at  last.  44  It  is  a 
thing  impossible.  I should  die  at  his  feet  be- 
fore the  words  were  spoken.” 

“I  will  do  it  for  you,”  said  Mrs.  Orme,  offer- 
ing from  pure  charity  to  take  upon  herself  a task 
perhaps  as  heavy  as  any  that  a human  creature 
could  perform.  44  I will  tell  him.” 

“No,  no!”  screamed  Lady  Mason,  taking 
Mrs.  Orme  by  both  her  arms  as  she  spoke. 
“Yon  will  not  do  so:  say  that  yon  will  not. 
Remember  your  promise  to  me.  Remember  why 
it  is  that  you  know  it  all  yourself.” 

“ I will  not,  surely,  unless  you  bid  me,”  said 
Mrs.  Orme. 

“ No,  no ; I do  not  bid  you.  Mind,  I do  not 
bid  you.  I will  not  have  it  done.  Better  any 
thing  than  that,  while  it  may  yet  be  avoided.  I 
have  your  promise ; have  1 not  ?” 

“Oh  yes;  of  course  I should  not  do  it  un- 
less you  told  me.”  And  then,  after  some  far- 
ther short  stay,  during  which  but  little  was  said, 
Mrs.  Orme  got  up  to  go. 

44  You  will  come  to  me  to-morrow,”  said  Lady 
Mason. 

“ Yes,  certainly,”  said  Mrs.  Orme. 

“Because  I feared  that  I had  offended 
you.” 

“ Oh  no ; I will  take  no  offense  from  you.” 

“ You  should  not,  for  you  know  what  I have 
to  bear.  You  know,  and  no  one  else  knows. 
Sir  Peregrine  does  not  know.  He  can  not  un- 
derstand. But  you  know  and  understand  it  all. 
And,  Mrs.  Orme,  what  yon  do  now  will  be 
counted  to  you  for  great  treasure — for  very  great 
treasure.  You  are  better  than  the  Samaritan, 
for  he  went  on  his  way.  But  you  will  stay  till 
the  last.  Yes;  I know  you  will  stay.”  And 
the  poor  creature  kissed  her  only  friend — kissed 
her  hands  and  her  forehead  and  her  breast. 
Then  Mrs.  Orme  went  without  speaking,  for  her 
heart  was  full,  and  the  words  would  not  come  to 
her ; but  as  she  went  she  said  to  herself  that  she 
would  stay  till  the  last. 

Standing  alone  on  the  steps  before  the  front- 
door she  found  Lucius  Mason  all  alone,  and 
some  feeling  moved  her  to  speak  a word' to  him 
as  she  passed.  44 1 hope  all  this  does  not  trouble 
yon  much,  Mr.  Mason,”  she  said,  offering  her 
hand  to  him.  She  felt  that  her  words  were  hy- 
pocritical as  she  was  speaking  them ; bat  under 
such  circumstances  what  else  could  she  say  to 
him  ? 

44  Well,  Mrs.  Orme,  such  an  episode  in  one’s 
family  history  does  give  one  some  trouble.  I 
am  unhappy — very  unhappy;  bat  not  too  much 
so  to  thank  you  for  your  most  unusual  kindness 
to  my  poor  mother.”  And  then,  having  been 
so  far  encouraged  by  her  speaking  to  him,  he 
accompanied  her  round  the  house  on  to  the 
lawn,  from  whence  a path  led  away  throogh  a 


shrubbery  on  to  the  road  which  would  take  her 
by  the  village  of  Coldharbor  to  The  Cleeve. 

4 4 Mr.  Mason,”  she  said,  as  they  walked  for  a 
few  steps  together  before  the  house, 44  do  not  sup- 
pose that  I presume  to  interfere  between  yon  and 
your  mother.” 

44  You  have  a right  to  interfere  now,”  he  said. 

44  Bat  I think  you  might  comfort  her  if  you 
would  be  more  with  her.  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter if  you  could  talk  freely  together  about  all 
this?” 

44 It  would  be  better,”  he  said;  “but  I fear 
that  that  is  no  longer  possible.  When  this  trial 
is  over,  and  the  world  knows  that  she  is  inno- 
cent ; when  people  shall  see  how  cruelly  she  has 
been  used — ” 

Mrs.  Orme  might  not  tell  the  troth  to  him, 
but  she  could  with  difficulty  bear  to  hear  him 
dwell  thus  confidently  on  hopes  which  were  so 
false.  44  The  future  is  in  the  hands  of  God, 
Mr.  Mason ; bnt  for  the  present — ■” 

44  The  present  and  the  future  are  both  in  His 
hands,  Mrs.  Orme.  I know  my  mother’s  inno- 
cence, and  would  have  done  a son’s  part  toward 
establishing  it,  but  she  would  not  allow  me. 
All  this  will  soon  be  over  now,  and  then,  I trust, 
she  and  I will  once  again  understand  each  oth- 
er. Till  then  I doubt  whether  I should  be  wise 
to  interfere.  Good-morning,  Mrs.  Orme;  and 
pray  believe  that  I appreciate  at  its  full  worth 
all  that  you  are  doing  for  her.”  Then  he  again 
lifted  his  hat  and  left  her. 

Lady  Mason  from  her  window  saw  them  as 
they  walked  together,  and  her  heart  for  a mo- 
ment misgave  her.  Coaid  it  be  that  her  friend 
was  treacherous  to  her  ? Was  it  possible  that 
even  now  she  was  telling  every  thing  that  she 
had  sworn  that  she  would  not  tell  ? Why  were 
they  two  together,  seeing  that  they  passed  each 
other  day  by  day  without  intercourse  ? And  so 
she  watched  with  anxious  eyes  till  they  parted, 
and  then  she  saw  that  Lucius  stood  idly  on  the 
terrace  swinging  his  stick  as  he  looked  down  the 
hill  toward  the  orchard  below  him.  He  would 
not  have  stood  thus  calmly  had  he  already  heard 
his  mother’s  shame.  This  she  knew ; and  hav- 
ing laid  aside  her  immediate  fears  she  retreated 
back  to  her  chair.  No ; she  would  not  tell  him : 
at  any  rate  till  the  trial  should  be  over. 


THE  HARTFORD  CONVENTION. 

44  T HOPE  yon  will  give  the  scoundrels  of  tho 
A Hartford  Convention  their  just  deserts.” — 
“I  hope  you  will  do  justice  to  the  patriotic  mem- 
bers of  the  Hartford  Convention.”  Such  are  the 
opposing  injunctions  given  in  letters  recently  re- 
ceived by  the  writer  concerning  a History  of  tho 
Wat  of  1812  from  two  correspondents  who  were 
young  and  ardent  politicians  fifty  years  ago. 
They  are  strangers  to  each  other,  and  live  four 
hundred  miles  apart.  They  have  each  borne, 
during  that  long  half  century,  in  the  midst  of 
the  ever-changing  scenes  of  political  life,  tho 
deep  impressions  made  upon  their  minds  in  young 
manhood  by  the  opinions  prevalent  when  the 
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second  war  for  Independence  was  drawing  to  a 
dose.  They  represent  the  opposing  political 
parties  of  that  period — Federalists  and  Demo- 
crats. One  party  regarded  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention as  a conclave  of  wise  and  devoted  patri- 
ots; the  other  party  regarded  it  as  a nest  of 
traitors.  We  of  to-day  may  look  back  upon 
those  scenes  of  tumult  without  passion,  and  with 
vision  unobscured  by  tlio  smoke  and  dust  of  con- 
tending factions.  These  have  long  since  been 
cleared  away  by  the  sweeping  wings  of  Time, 
and  acts  and  actors  appear  in  full  proportions 
and  perfect  features  in  the  mirror  of  historic 
truth.  Let  us  see  what  that  mirror  reflects  con- 
cerning the  Hartford  Convention,  its  origin  and 
its  motives. 

From  the  beginning  the  interests  of  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  new  Republic  were  diverse, 
and,  to  the  common  and  more  narrow  view,  con- 
flicting. The  bleak  hills  of  New  England,  on 
which  snows  lay  a third  of  the  year,  and  whose 
fertile  valleys  were  far  inferior  in  area  to  the 
hills  and  the  mountains,  were  not  so  inviting  to 
the  hand  of  labor  as  the  gently-rolling  plains 
and  broad  savannas  south  of  the  Potomac  and 
the  Roanoke,  nor  promised  half  so  generous  re- 
turns for  the  expenditure  of  toil.  The  hardy 
New  Englanders,  reared  among  mountain  winds, 
on  which  a pabulum  of  physical  vigor  and  purity 
always  floats,  and  inspired  by  rugged  and  ever- 
varying  scenery,  which  gives  lasting  stimulus  to 
the  brain,  were  restless  and  active ; and  while 
many  delved  in  the  stingy  soil  many  others  went 
out  upon  the  ocean,  from  every  creek  and  estuary 
and  harbor,  in  search  of  wealth  and  enjoyment. 
They  became  a commercial  people,  and  cherish- 
ed Manufactures,  the  godmother  of  Commerce. 

The  soft  climate  and  generous  soil  of  the 
South  enticed  labor  by  truthful  promises  of  large 
reward.  The  songs  of  birds,  the  fragrance  of 
flowers,  the  delicious  dreamy  loveliness  of  na- 
ture in  earth  and  sky,  made  it  a paradise  where- 
in no  serpent  was  visible.  But  the  tempter  was 
there.  Idleness,  with  its  siren  voice,  called  La- 
bor away  to  the  intoxications  of  Ease  and  fatal 
Indulgence.  The  sinews  of  Industry  were  pal- 
sied by  the  charm,  and  the  European  was  soon 
made  to  dread  the  drudgery  of  the  field.  The 
African  came  to  his  relief.  He  took  the  hoe 
and  the  seed  from  the  white  man’s  hand,  and 
made  the  fields  blossom  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
The  “ dominant  race”  gladly  accepted  the  rela- 
tion of  master  and  slave.  The  tobacco  and  rice 
of  the  South  were  more  remunerative  than  the 
wheat  and  flax  of  the  North,  in  proportion  to 
the  intelligent  labor  bestowed  on  their  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  master  was  content.  Soon  came  the 
Cotton  Plant,  like  a beautiful  white  faiiw,  from 
other  lands,  with  wealth-bearing  pinions  and 
the  mien  of  a king.  The  planters  received  the 
stranger  with  joy.  Labor  and  capital  were  in 
their  hands,  and  the  theatre  for  their  employ- 
ment was  in  the  fertile  fields  around  them. 
They  cared  nothing  for  the  ocean  except  as  a 
highway  for  the  new  monarch,  nor  for  ships  ex- 
cept as  vehicles  for  his  majesty.  The  inhabit- 


ants below  the  Potomac  and  the  Roanoke 'be- 
came an  agricultural  people.  Over  all  that  re- 
gion the  brain  of  the  white  man  planned  and 
the  sinews  of  the  negro  executed. 

In  the  North  the  “ dominant  race”  labored; 
in  the  South  it  merely  governed . 

The  industrial  pursuits  of  each  section  were 
distinct  in  character,  but,  rightly  considered, 
were  wedded  in  interest.  But  political  jealous- 
ies, arising  from  the  conflicts  between  National 
and  State  sovereignty,  caused  a conflict  of  in- 
terests ; and  from  the  beginning  the  idea  was 
prevalent  that  one  section  was  endeavoring  to 
control  the  National  Government  for  the  pro- 
motion of  its  own  interests  at  the  expense  of 
those  of  the  other.  Virginia  charged  such  mo- 
tives upon  New  England  until  Jefferson,  the 
great  expounder  of  her  political  dogmas,  was 
seated  in  the  Presidential  chair,  when  New  En- 
gland retorted  in  kind.  During  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  present  century,  while  the  three  suc- 
cessive Presidents  were  Virginians,  commercial 
New  England  was  politically  opposed  to  the  Na- 
tional Administration,  supposed  to  be  managed 
in  the  interest  of  the  agricultural  South;  and 
in  the  great  arena  of  political  combat — the  Na- 
tional Congress  — these  industries  formed  the 
chief  topic  for  debate,  crimination  and  recrim- 
ination, in  connection  with  certain  political  ideas 
held  in  common  by  the  opposing  parties  respect- 
ively with  England  and  France.  These  two  na- 
tions were  waging  a tremendous  war  against 
each  other.  The  opponents  of  the  Administra- 
tion were  the  Federal  party,  who,  during  the 
presidencies  of  Washington  and  Adams,  sym- 
pathized with  England  as  the  exponent  and 
champion  of  law  and  order.  The  Administra- 
tion party  were  Republicans  or  Democrats,  who, 
with  Jefferson  as  their  leader,  sympathized  with 
France,  during  that  time,  as  the  champion  of 
popular  liberty  and  the  enemy  of  tyrants.  Hence 
the  Democrats  were  called  the  “ French  party,” 
and  the  Federalists  the  il  English  party.”  These 
were  political  watchwords  down  to  the  close  of 
the  war  of  1812. 

In  1806  the  conflict  for  power  between  En- 
gland and  France  was  fearful,  and  each  party 
soon  aimed  tremendous  blows  at  the  other,  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  they  fell  as  destructive- 
ly upon  neutral  nations.  By  a British  Order  in 
Council,  issued  in  May  of  that  year,  the  whole 
coast  of  Europe,  from  Brest  in  France  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe  in  Germany — a line  six  hun- 
dred miles  in  extent — was  declared  to  be  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  and  neutral  vessels  were  pro- 
hibited entering  any  of  the  ports  on  that  coast. 
This  was  a measure  which  had  been  resorted  to 
by  England  twice  before  for  starving  France. 
She  was  then  Mistress  of  the  Seas ; and  she  used 
her  power  regardless  of  right  or  justice. 

Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French,  retaliated. 
From  the  imperial  camp  at  Berlin,  in  November 
following,  he  issued  a Decree  declaring  all  the 
British  islands  in  a state  of  blockade.  This  was 
followed  in  January  by  a British  Order  in  Coun- 
cil, which  forbade  neutral  vessels  trading  from 
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one  port  to  another  of  France  or  her  allies,  or 
which  was  in  possession  of  her  armies,  or  of  any 
conn  try  from  which  British  vessels  were  ex- 
clndcd.  This  was  followed  in  December  by 
another  Decree,  issued  by  Napoleon  from  his 
“Royal  Palace  at  Milan,11  which  declared  all 
vessels  bound  to  or  sailing  from  England,  or 
which  had  submitted  to  English  search,  to  be 
subject  to  capture  and  condemnation.  Thus,  by 
really  “paper  blockades”  (for  neither  party  had 
ships  sufficient  to  enforce  the  Orders  and  De- 
crees), the  commerce  of  the  world  was  suddenly 
paralyzed.  That  of  the  United  States,  which 
for  some  years  had  been  very  lucrative,  was  ut- 
terly prostrated.  England  was  most  blamed, 
because  she  inaugurated  the  iniquitous  meas- 
ures against  the  interests  of  neutrals ; but  toward 
both  nations  the  Americans  felt  the  greatest  in- 
dignation. 

Negotiations  were  immediately  opened  with 
both  belligerent  governments  for  the  removal  of 
these  disastrous  restrictions  upon  commerce. 
But  all  peaceful  efforts  were  mode  in  vain.  Na- 
poleon was  determined  to  make  the  Americans 
his  allies,  if  possible;  and  England,  with  her 
usual  domineering  spirit,  was  equally  determ- 
ined to  punish  all,  who  might  in  any  way  favor 
her  deadly  enemy.  An  English  publicist,  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  to  present  an  excuse 
to  the  world  for  conduct  which  she  knew  to  be 
indefensible  by  the  law  of  nations,  declared  that 
the  neutral  commerce  of  the  Americans,  by 
which  France  was  benefited,  was  “war  in  dis- 
guise.” Making  this  sophistry  her  defensive 
plea,  England  proceeded  to  destroy  that  com- 
merce. 

Negotiations  having  failed,  the  United  States 
Government  resolved  to  try  the  effects  of  non- 
intercourse, used  so  potently  during  the  days 
preceding  the  Revolution.  At  about  the  same 
rime  when  the  Milan  Decree  was  issued  the 
President  of  the  United  States  recommended  to 
Congress  the  laying  of  an  Embargo,  universal  in 
extent  and  unlimited  in  duration.  The  Admin- 
istration party  were  in  a large  majority  in  the 
National  Congress,  and  a most  stringent  Em- 
bargo was  put  in  operation.  It  bound  the  coast- 
ing trade  and  the  land  intercourse  between  the 
States  and  the  neighboring  British  colonies. 
What  little  vitality  American  commerce  had 
preserved  was  by  this  measure  totally  destroyed, 
and  a large  portion  of  the  community,  especially 
in  the  Eastern  States,  were  instantly  thrown  out 
of  employment  and  reduced  to  distress. 

The  Embargo  created  intense  excitement 
throughout  the  country,  especially  in  New  En- 
gland. The  Federal  party  took  a bold  stand 
against  it  as  an  Administration  measure,  and 
mercantile  communities  vehemently  denounced 
it  as  cruel  and  positively  unnecessary.  During 
two  years  that  the  Embargo  or  other  restrictive 
measures  were  in  force  it  was  evaded  and  defied. 
It  was  denounced  in  town  meetings  as  tyrannic- 
al ; and  New  England  magistrates  refusal  to  en- 
force its  provisions,  because  the  law  was  uncon- 
stitutional. The  Sovereignty  of  the  States  was 


invoked  to  interfere;  and  in  some  instances 
partisan  and  personal  feeling  was  so  strong  that 
men  openly  defended  the  course  of  Great  Brit- 
ain as  just  and  necessary — “essential  to  her  ex- 
istence.” Threats  of  disunion  and  secession 
were  heard  from  several  quarters ; and  so  gen- 
eral and  open  was  the  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  National  Government  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Federal  party  in  New  England, 
that  the  impression  went  abroad  that  the  East- 
ern States  were  ready  to  leave  the  Union,  and 
form  a separate  and  independent  government. 

“ Look,  Sir” — said  Dewitt  Clinton,  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  New  York,  in  February,  1809 — “ Look, 

Sir,  at  the  storm  which  is  gathering  in  the  East. 

Its  clouds  are  black,  heavy,  and  portentous. 

Look  at  the  resolves  iof  several  of  the  towns,  and 
even  of  the  capital  of  Massachusetts.  Observe 
the  disorganizing,  Jacobinical,  seditious,  and 
traitorous  spirit  which  pervades  them.  The 
Legislatures  of  the  different  States  are  invited  to 
array  themselves  against  the  General  Govern- 
ment. The  very  men  who,  a few  years  ago, 
were  the  strenuous  advocates  for  smiting  down 
the  State  governments,  for  a strong  National 
Executive  that  would  maintain  the  Union  of 
the  States — for  an  energetic,  absorbing  National 
Government — are  now  the  warm  partisans  of 
State  supremacy.  The  resolutions  of  Boston 
are  more  seditious  and  reprehensible  than  any 
that  were  passed  at  the  time  of  the  Whisky  In- 
surrection of  Pennsylvania.”  Others  sounded 
alarm  notes,  and  suspicions  of  positive  dis- 
loyalty on  the  part  of  New  England  were  felt 
throughout  the  Union. 

At  this  juncture  a secret  agent  was  sent  to 
Boston  from  the  representative  of  the  British 
Government  in  Canada,  to  watch  the  course  of 
political  events  there,  sound  the  leading  Federal- 
ists as  to  their  willingness,  in  the  event  of  a 
separation,  to  make  a connection  with  Great 
Britain,  and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  foment 
greater  discord  between  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern sections  of  the  Union.  He  remained  there 
several  weeks,  but  saw  no  reason  for  avowing  his 
true  character  to  any  one,  not  even  to  the  Brit- 
ish consul.  At  length  he  became  convinced 
that  he  could  not  serve  his  employer  as  he  had 
expected.  “Weak  men,”  he  said,  “ are  sure  to 
temporize  when  great  events  call  upon  them  for 
decision.”  His  mission  was  speedily  ended  by 
recall.  Mr.  Erskine,  the  British  minister  at 
Washington,  to  the  disappointment  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, made  arrangements  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  which  caused  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  Embargo  to  be  at  an  end.  This  silenced 
the  opposition.  Their  disunion  schemes,  if  they 
ever  had  any,  were  left  without  present  excuse ; 
and  in  his  wrathful  disappointment,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  wrote 
to  the  British  spy : “ I am  cruelly  out  of  spirits 
at  the  idea  of  England  trnckling  to  such  a de- 
based and  accursed  Government  as  that  of  the 
United  States.  ” Once  again  the  secret  machina- 
tions of  the  ruling  powers  of  England  to  destroy 
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the  American  Government  were  frustrated,  as 
they  ever  will  be. 

England  repudiated  the  peaceful  and  just  ar- 
rangements made  by  Mr.  Erskine,  and  com- 
mercial restrictions  were  again  imposed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The  old 
party  animosities  were  revived  in  all  their  vigor, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1812  a new  cause  for  mu- 
tual exasperation  and  for  suspicion  of  the  loyalty 
of  New  England  appeared.  Hitherto  the  mis- 
sion of  the  British  spy  had  been  unknown  in  the 
United  States.  He  failed  to  get  his  promised 
reward  in  Canada,  and  after  waiting  a long  time 
in  vain  he  went  to  England  with  certificates  of 
his  fidelity  as  a spy.  He  was  received  with  the 
greatest  favor  into  aristocratic  circles.  He  was 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  Pitt  Club  with- 
out the  formality  of  an  election ; and  he  had 
free  entrance  to  exclusive  circles  so  long  as  his 
money  lasted.  But  when  that  failed,  and  he 
became  a supplicant  at  the  feet  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool for  the  reward  of  his  faithfulness,  he  was 
coolly  referred  back  to  the  successor  of  his  em- 
ployer in  Canada.  The  spy  (John  Henry)  was 
exasperated.  He  sailed  for  Boston  instead  of 
for  Quebec,  and  laid  the  whole  secrets  of  his 
mission  at  the  feet  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  a handsome  consideration.  Prepara- 
tions for  declaring  war  against  Great  Britain 
were  then  maturing.  These  disclosures  would 
greatly  aid  the  war  party  and  confound  the  op- 
position ; so  die  President  published  them  to 
the  world,  saying,  in  his  message  to  Congress: 
“They  prove  that  at  a recent  period,  while  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding  the  wrongs  sus- 
tained by  them,  ceased  not  to  observe  the  laws 
of  peace  and  neutrality  toward  Great  Britain, 
and  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  amicable  profes- 
sion and  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government,  through  its  public  minister  here,  a 
secret  agent  of  that  Government  was  employed 
in  certain  States,  more  especially  at  the  seat  of 
the  government  of  Massachusetts,  in  fomenting 
disaffection  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
nation,  and  in  intrigues  with  the  disaffected,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  resistance  to  the 
laws,  and  eventually,  in  concert  with  a British 
fbree,  of  destroying  the  Union  and  fbrciag  the 
Eastern  part  thereof  into  a political  connection 
with  Great  Britain.” 

A most  profound  sensation  was  produced  by 
these  disclosures  throughout  the  country.  The 
old  suspicions  of  New  England  disloyalty  were 
intensified,  and  the  Administration  party  and 
all  who  were  in  favor  of  war  made  the  most  of 
the  exci teraent.  That  most  was  but  little.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  British  Government  had 
been  treacherously  endeavoring  to  destroy  the 
Union  while  professing  friendship,  but  investiga- 
tion led  to  no  discovery  of  a shadow  of  proof  that 
any  American  in  New  England  or  elsewhere 
had  been  a party  to  the  shameful  scheme. 

War  was  declared  in  June,  1812,  by  a vote, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  79  against  49. 
Of  the  79  votes  Pennsylvania  and  the  States 
south  of  it  gave  62.  In  the  Senate  the  majority 


and  geographical  character  of  the  vote  were 
about  the  same.  It  was  essentially  a Southern 
measure.  New  England  complained.  War  put 
her  commerce  in  jeopardy,  while  it  threatened 
no  great  harm  to  the  planter.  War  was  de- 
clared because  American  commerce  and  sailors’ 
rights  were  injured  by  Great  Britain,  but  by  that 
portion  of  the  Union,  South  and  West,  where 
commerce  and  sailors’  rights  were  almost  prac- 
tically unknown.  4 4 The  war,  ” says  a late  writer 
(Edwin  Williams),  “ may  be  said  to  have  been 
a measure  of  the  South  and  West  to  take  care 
of  the  interests  of  the  North,  much  against  the 
will  of  the  latter.” 

Before  and  after  the  declaration  of  war  the 
Federalists,  especially  in  New  England,  vehe- 
mently opposed  it.  It  could  not  be  denied  that 
the  Americans  had  just  cause  for  the  measure. 
England,  the  old  oppressor,  was  again  before 
them  with  her  frowns  and  superciliousness.  Her 
complicity  in  the  destruction  of  American  com- 
merce, and  her  persistence  in  the  nefarions  prac- 
tice of  impressing  American  seamen  into  the 
British  service,  were  a sufficient  justification  for 
an  independent  nation  to  seek  redress  by  an  ap- 
peal to  arms. 

But  New  England  was  more  exposed  to  des- 
olation and  more  inviting  to  invasion  than  any 
other  section  of  the  country.  The  war  was  with 
a powerful  maritime  nation,  whose  privateers 
would  soon  sweep  the  coast  marine  of  New  En- 
gland from  the  sea,  and  whose  ships-of-the-line 
might  lay  the  sea-port  towns  in  ashes  from  Fair- 
field  to  Castine.  The  people  of  New  England 
were  peaceful  and  opposed  to  war ; their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  had  voted  against  the 
war ; then  why  should  they  give  it  support  and 
countenance  ? 

The  war  had  been  declared  only  after  long- 
suffering  and  patient  attempts  to  procure  re- 
dress without  a resort  to  arms.  A majority  of 
the  people  of  the  republic  were  in  favor  of  this 
method  of  vindicating  their  national  honor  and 
independence ; and  the  representatives  of  that 
majority  had  made  the  declaration.  It  was 
therefore  unpatriotic  to  cast  obstacles  in  the 
way.  Yet  it  was  done  with  fearful  effect.  The 
more  desperate  opponents  of  the  war  and  of  the 
Administration — politicians  whom  true  patriots 
despised — formed  a 44 Peace  party,”  avowedly 
for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  Government, 
and  compelling  it  to  make  peace  with  Great 
Britain  on  any  terms.  They  controlled  the  press 
extensively,  and  throngh  it  they  operated  power- 
fully upon  the  public  mind.  They  decried  na- 
tional victories,  and  magnified  those  of  the  Brit- 
ish. They  were  professional  alarmists.  They 
used  every  exertion  to  destroy  the  public  credit. 
They  discouraged  Government  loans,  promoted 
smuggling,  and  in  every  conceivable  way  gave 
44  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy”  without  per- 
forming overt  acts  of  treason. 

Many  of  the  clergy  and  magistrates  arrayed 
' themselves  against  the  Government.  Disunion 
| was  openly  advocated.  44  The  Union  has  been 
long  since  virtually  dissolved,”  said  the  rector 
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of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  “ and  it  is  fall  time 
that  this  part  of  the  disunited  States  should  take 
care  of  itself.”  “ If  at  the  command  of  wicked 
rulers,  ” said  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Medford, 
“ they  undertake  an  unjust  war,  each  man  who 
volunteers  his  services  in  such  a cause,  or  loans 
his  money  for  its  support,  or  by  his  conversation, 
his  writings,  or  any  other  mode  of  influence  en- 
courages its  prosecution,  that  man  is  an  accom- 
plice in  the  wickedness,  loads  his  conscience 
with  the  blackest  crimes,  brings  the  guilt  of 
blood  upon  his  soul,  and  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
His  law  is  a murderer “ The  Israelites  be- 
came weary  of  yielding  the  fruit  of  their  labor 
to  pamper  their  splendid  tyrants,”  said  a Doctor 
of  Divinity  at  Byefield.  “ They  left  their  po- 
litical woes.  They  separated . Where  is  our 
Moses  ?”  And  when  the  brave  soldiers  of  the 
West  had  fallen  at  the  Raisin  and  the  Thames, 
in  conflict  with  the  savages  of  the  forest  brought 
against  them  by  the  British,  this  same  D.D. 
said,  exultingly,  “ Those  Western  States,  which 
have  been  violent  for  this  abominable  war  of 
murder — those  States  which  have  thirsted  for 
blood — God  has  given  them  blood  to  drink  1 
Their  men  have  fallen.  Their  lamentations  are 
deep  and  loud.11 

Thus  spoke  the  pulpit  here  and  there,  while 
magistrates  and  public  officers  set  the  Govern- 
ment at  defiance.  Three  of  the  New  England 
Governors  refused  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
President  for  militia,  appealing  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  “ reserved  rights’1  of  the  States  for 
justification.  The  use  of  the  jails  of  Massachu- 
setts for  British  prisoners  was  refused ; and  in 
many  ways  New  England  stood  in  an  attitude 
of  half-rebellion  against  the  National  Govern- 
ment during  a greater  portion  of  the  war.  They 
argued  that  the  Divine  law  of  self-preservation 
wa s superior  to  all  human  law ; and  then  point- 
ed to  the  fact,  with  much  force,  that  the  militia 
of  New  England,  especially  of  the  portion  bor- 
dering on  the  sea,  were  needed  for  the  defense 
of  their  coast. 

In  the  autumn  of  1814,  when  the  war  had 
been  prosecuted  for  more  than  two  years,  and 
the  utter  prostration  of  business  had  produced 
wide-spread  distress,  especially  in  New  England 
— when  the  banks  of  the  country  had  suspended 
specie  payments,  and  the  Government  was  bank- 
rupt, clamors  for  peace  became  more  tumultu- 
ous than  ever.  Negotiations  for  peace  were  al- 
ready in  progress  at  Ghent  in  Belgium;  but  the 
unfair  demands  and  denials  of  Great  Britain 
gave  very  little  promise  of  satisfactory  results. 
That  haughty  power  would  not  consent  to  make 
peace  except  on  very  humiliating  terms  for  the 
Americans ; and  yet  there  were  those  who  could 
not  value  national  independence,  or  comprehend 
their  duty  to  posterity,  who  thought  that  peace 
would  be  cheaply  purchased  even  on  such  terms. 
While  the  Legislature  of  New  York  pronounced 
the  terms  proposed  by  the  British  ‘ ‘ extravagant 
and  disgraceful,”  and  that  of  Virginia  called 
them  “ arrogant  and  insulting,11  the  New  En- 
gland Legislatures  had  no  word  of  condemnation. 
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The  National  Government,  meanwhile,  was 
putting  forth  all  its  strength  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1814  measures 
were  adopted  for  filling  the  ranks  of  the  existing 
army  to  the  full  amount  of  62,000  men,  and  the 
creation  of  an  additional  regular  force  of  40,000, 
to  be  locally  employed  for  the  defense  of  the 
frontier  and  sea-coast,  the  v?hole  number  to  be 
raised  by  conscription  or  draft.  This  brought 
matters  to  a crisis  in  New  England.  In  some 
of  the  other  States  the  matter  of  local  defenses 
had  been  left  almost  wholly  to  the  discretion 
of  their  respective  Governors.  But  the  Presi- 
dent, made  suspicions  of  the  loyalty  of  the  New 
England  people  by  the  manifestations  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  General  Government  which  had  ap- 
peared there  for  several  years  preceding,  insist- 
ed upon  the  exclusive  control  of  all  milidby 
movements  there.  Because  the  Massachusetts 
militia  had  not  been  placed  under  General  Dear- 
born’s orders,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  an  offi- 
cial letter  to  Governor  Strong,  refused  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  defending  Massachusetts  against  the 
common  enemy.  Similar  action  for  similar  cause 
had  been  had  in  Connecticut.  Great  discontent 
followed ; and  a clamor  was  immediately  raised 
that  New  England  was  abandoned  to  the  enemy 
by  the  National  Government.  A joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  reported 
that,  in  the  position  in  which  that  State  stood, 
no  choice  was  left  her  between  submission  to 
the  enemy,  which  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and 
the  appropriation  to  her  own  defense  of  those 
revenues  derived  from  her  people,  but  which  the 
General  Government  had  hitherto  thought  prop- 
er to  expend  elsewhere.  This  was  a covert 
threat  of  independent  action  on  the  part  of  New 
England.  The  Committee  then  proceeded  to 
recommend  “a  conference  between  those  States, 
the  affinity  of  whose  interests  is  closest,  and 
whose  habits  of  intercourse,  from  local  and  otb» 
er  causes,  are  most  frequent,  to  the  end  that,  by 
a comparison  of  their  sentiments  and  views, 
some  mode  of  defense  suited  to  the  circumstances 
and  exigencies  of  those  States , and  measures  for 
accelerating  the  return  of  prosperity  may  be  de- 
vised ; and  also  to  enable  the  delegates  from 
those  States,  should  they  deem  it  expedient,  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a radical  reform  in  the 
national  compact,  by  inviting  to  a future  Con- 
vention a deputation  from  all  the  States  in  the 
Union.” 

The  Democratic  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  vehemently  assailed  this  re- 
port and  its  recommendations.  They  denounced 
it  as  a disguised  movement  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  protests  of 
the  minority  were  of  no  avail.  The  report  of 
the  Committee  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  three  to 
one ; and  as  the  country  was  in  a state  of  great 
alarm,  owing  to  the  recent  destruction  of  the 
National  capital  by  the  enemy,  and  the  prospect 
of  a more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  alonne 
the  coast  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Penobsi  de- 
immediate  action  followed.  A circular  force 
was  addressed  by  the  Massachusetts  J may  be  re- 
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to  the  Governors  of  the  other  New  England 
States,  inviting  the  appointment  of  delegates  to 
meet  in  Convention  at  an  early  day,  “ to  delib- 
erate upon  the  dangers  to  which  the  Eastern 
section  of  the  Union  is  exposed  by  the  course 
of  the  war,  and  which  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe  will  thicken  round  them  in  its  pro- 
gress; and  to  devise,  if  practicable,  means  of 
security  and  defense  which  may  be  consistent 
with  the  preservation  of  their  resources  from  to- 
tal ruin,  and  adapted  to  their  local  situation, 
mutual  relations,  and  habits,  and  not  repugnant 
to  their  obligations  as  members  of  the  Union.” 
They  also  proposed  a consideration  of  some 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  on  the  subject 
of  slave  representation,  that  might  secure  to  the 
New  England  States  equal  advantages  with  oth- 
erff.  “ This  Legislature,”  said  the  circular,  “is 
content,  for  its  justification,  to  repose  on  the 
purity  of  its  own  motives,  and  upon  the  known 
attachment  of  its  constituents  to  the  National 
Union , and  to  the  rights  and  independence  of 
their  country.” 

The  proposition  of  Massachusetts  was  acceded 
to,  and  a convention  of  delegates  representing 
the  New  England  States  was  appointed  to  be 
held  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  on  the  15th 
of  December.  This  movement  created  much 
alarm  at  the  seat  of  Government,  more  especial- 
ly because  at  about  the  same  time  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  appropriated  a million  of 
dollars  toward  the  support  of  ten  thousand  men 
to  relieve  the  militia  in  service,  and  to  be,  like 
that  militia,  exclusively  under  State  control. 
All  sorts  of  wild  rumors  and  suggestions  were 
put  afloat,  and  the  accusations  of  plottings  and 
treasons  made  against  the  Federal  party,  from 
the  alleged  monarchical  schemes  of  Hamilton  to 
the  failure  of  John  Henry,  were  spread  before 
the  excited  public  mind  in  the  most  startling 
colors.  A new  organization  called  “Washing- 
ton Benevolent  Societies,”  nominally  for  chari- 
table purposes,  but  really  with  political  aims, 
distinguished  the  Federalists  at  this  time  and 
drew  upon  them  the  most  vigilant  suspicions. 
President  Madison,  naturally  timid,  was  greatly 
harassed  by  fears  of  sedition  and  disunion,  and 
the  extreme  doctrines  of  State  rights  which  he 
had  put  forth  by  resolutions  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature  in  1 798,  for  a political  purpose,  now 
assumed  a fearful  ghostly  shape  in  New  England 
garb.  The  Democratic  press  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  exhibited  real  or  feigned  alarm;  and 
the  thoughts  of  millions  were  turned  toward 
Hartford,  a small  commercial  town  of  only  four 
thousand  inhabitants,  on  the  memorable  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  assembling  of  that  mysterious 
Convention. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  15th  of  December, 
1815,  the  famous  Hartford  Convention  com- 
menced its  sessions.  Twenty-six  delegates  were 
present:  namely,  George  Cabot,  Nathan  Dane, 
William  Prescott,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Timothy 
in  (dow,  Joshua  Thomas,  Samuel  Sumner  Wilde, 
Of  the  yman,  Stephen  Longfellow,  Jun.,  Dan- 
south  of  it  Hodijah  Bay  lies,  and  George  Bliss, 


from  Massachusetts ; Chauncey  Goodrich,  John 
Treadwell,  James  Hillhouse,  Zephaniah  Swift, 
Nathaniel  Smith,  Calvin  Goddard,  and  Roger 
Minot  Sherman,-  from  Connecticut ; Daniel  Ly- 
man, Samuel  Ward,  Edward  Manton,  and  Ben- 
jamin Hazard,  from  Rhode  Island ; Benjamin 
West,  and  Mills  Olcutt,  from  New  Hampshire ; 
and  William  Hall,  Jun.,  from  Vermont . George 
Cabot  of  Boston  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Convention,  and  Theodore  Dwight  of  Hartford 
was  appointed  Secretary.  The  sessions  of  the 
Convention  continued  three  weeks,  and  were 
held  with  closed  doors.  Major  (afterward  Gen- 
eral) Jesup,  a young  Kentuckian,  was  then  sta- 
tioned with  his  regiment  at  Hartford.  He  had 
been  ordered  there  nominally  for  the  purpose  of 
J recruiting  for  the  regular  army,  but  really  under 
! instructions,  no  doubt,  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  supposed  traitorous  conclave.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  with  this  force  at  hand,  and  New 
York  troops  under  the  vigilant  Governor  Tomp- 
kins at  supporting  distance,  any  sudden  rebel-* 
lions  manifestation  might  be  suppressed. 

The  doubt,  perplexity,  and  alarm  created  by 
this  Convention  were  heightened  by  the  tone  of 
the  Federal  newspapers  in  New  England,  and  es- 
pecially in  Boston,  during  its  sittings.  Writers 
in  those  papers,  who  were  evidently  disunionists, 
seemed  apprehensive  that  the  delegates  were  too 
conservative,  and  would  not  take  the  high  and 
independent  stand  which  the  crisis  demanded. 

They  called  loudly  for  relief;  and  throughout 
all  their  essays  a desire  for  a withdrawal  from 
the  Upion  and  a separate  peace  with  England 
was  plainly  manifested.  The  Byefield  Doctor 
of  Divinity  already  alluded  to  had  said  in  the 
pulpit:  “New  England,  if  invaded,  would  be 
obliged  to  defend  herself.  Do  you  not  thus  owe 
it  to  your  children,  and  owe  it  to  your  God,  to 
make  peace  for  yourselves?”  And  this  sugges- 
tion of  his  appeal  became  the  text  for  many  a 
lay  sermon  that  heightened  the  suspicion  of  New 
England  loyalty  in  the  public  mind,  and  'fixed 
upon  the  Hartford  Convention  a stigma  which, 
in  the  lapse  of  half  a century,  has  not  been  en- 
tirely removed. 

Day  after  day  the  Convention  proceeded  in  its 
work  with  closed  doors.  Its  session  was  opened 
every  morning  with  prayer  by  Hartford  clergy- 
men, among  whom  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong  was  the 
most  prominent.  On  the  second  day  a commit- 
tee appointed  to  inquire  “ what  subjects  will  be 
proper  to  be  considered  by  the  Convention  ? and 
to  report  such  propositions  for  that  purpose,” 
submitted  the  following  as  proper  topics  for  their 
consideration : “ The  powers  claimed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  United  States  to  determine,  con- 
clusively, in  respect  to  calling  out  the  militia  of 
the  States  into  the  service  of  the  United  States; 
and  the  dividing  the  United  States  into  military 
districts,  with  an  officer  of  the  army  in  each 
thereof,  with  discretionary  authority  from  the 
Executive  of  the  United  States  to  call  for  the 
militia  to  be  under  the  command  of  such  officer. 

The  refusal  of  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  to  supply  or  pay  the  militia  of  certain 
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States,  called  out  for  their  defense,  on  the 
grounds  of  their  not  having  been  called  out  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  not 
having  been,  by  the  Executive  of  the  State,  put 
under  the  command  of  the  commander  over  the 
military  district.  The  failure  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  supply  and  pay  the 
militia  of  the  States,  by  them  admitted  to  have 
been  in  the  United  States  service.  The  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Congress  on  filling 
the  ranks  of  the  army,  together  with  a bill  or  act 
on  that  subject.  A bill  before  Congress,  provid- 
ing for  classifying  and  drafting  the  militia.  The 
expenditure  of  the  revenue  of  the  nation  in  offens- 
ive operations  on  the  neighboring  provinces  of 
the  enemy.  The  failure  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense ; and  the  consequent  obligations,  necessity, 
and  burdens  devolved  on  the  separate  States  to 
defend  themselves — together  with  the  mode  and 
the  ways  and  means  in  their  power  for  accom- 
plishing the  object.  ” Such  was  the  work  which 
the  Convention,  at  the  outset,  proposed  for  itself. 

On  the  20th,  a committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose  reported  “a  general  project  of  such 
measures”  as  might  be  proper  for  the  Conven- 
tion to  adopt.  On  the  24th,  after  receiving  a 
communication  from  several  citizens  belonging 
to  the  county  of  Washington,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  they  adopted  a report  that  it  would 
be  expedient  for  the  Convention  to  “ prepare  a 
general  statement  of  the  unconstitutional  at- 
tempts of  the  Executive  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the 
individual  States  in  regard  to  the  militia,  and 
of  the  still  more  alarming  claims  to  infringe  on 
the  rights  of  the  States  manifested  in  the  letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,”  etc.,  and  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  the  adop- 
tion of  the  most  effectual  and  decisive  measures 
to  protect  the  militia  and  the  States  from  the 
usurpations  contained  in  these  proceedings.  Also 
to  prepare  a statement  concerning  the  general 
subject  of  State  defenses,  and  to  recommend  an 
earnest  application  to  the  National  Government 
for  an  arrangement  with  the  States  by  which 
they  would  be  allowed  to  retain  a portion  of  the 
taxes  levied  by  Congress,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
expenses  of  self-defense,  and  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  money  already  expended  by  them  for 
such  purpose.  They  also  proposed,  by  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  to  accomplish  the 
following  results : 1 . The  restriction  of  the  pow- 
er of  Congress  to  declare  and  make  war.  2.  A 
restraint  of  the  exercise  of  unlimited  power  by 
Congress  to  make  new  States  and  admit  them 
into  the  Union.  3.  A restraint  of  the  powers  of 
Congress  in  laying  embargoes  and  restrictions 
on  commerce.  4.  A stipulation  that  a President 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  elected  from 
the  same  State  two  consecutive  terms ; and,  5. 
That  the  same  person  shall  not  be  elected  Pres- 
ident a second  time.  6.  That  alterations  be 
made  concerning  slave  representation  and  taxa- 
tion. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1815,  a Report  with 


Resolutions,  to  be  laid  before  the  Legislatures 
of  the  respective  States  represented  in  the  Con- 
vention, was  adopted;  and  the  next  morning, 
at  nine  o’clock,  after  prayer  by  Dr.  Strong,  the* 
Convention  finally  adjourned.  The  Report, 
moderate  but  firm,  able  in  construction,  and 
forcible  though  heretical  in  arguments  and  con- 
clusions, was  immediately  published  and  extens- 
ively circulated  throughout  the  country.  It  ex- 
hibited the  ring  of  the  metal  of  the  protest  of 
the  minority  of  the  Twelfth  Congress  against  the 
declaration  of  war,  written  chiefly  by  the  now 
venerable  Josiah  Quincy  of  Boston,  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  that  Congress.  It  was  read  with  the 
greatest  avidity.  It  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  ultra-Federalists  and  the  suspicious 
Democrats.  The  few  disunionists  of  New  En- 
gland found  in  it  no  promises  of  a separation ; 
and  the  Administration  party  perceived  in  it  no 
signs  of  sedition  or  treason.  It  presented  a con- 
cise view  of  the  current  and  past  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  summed  up  the  sentiments  of 
the  Convention  in  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  recommended  for  adoption  to  the 
State  Legislatures : 

“ Resolved , That  it  be  and  hereby  is  recom- 
mended to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States 
represented  in  this  Convention  to  adopt  all  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  effectually  to  pro- 
tect the  citizens  of  said  States  from  the  opera- 
tion and  effects  of  all  acts  which  have  been  or 
may  be  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  contain  provisions  subjecting 
the  militia  or  other  citizens  to  forcible  drafts, 
conscriptions,  or  impressments,  not  authorized 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

“ Resolved , That  it  be  and  hereby  is  recom- 
mended to  the  said  Legislatures  to  authorize  an 
immediate  and  earnest  application  to  be  made 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  request- 
ing their  consent  to  some  arrangement  whereby 
the  said  States  may,  separately  or  in  concert,  be 
empowered  to  assume  upon  themselves  the  de- 
fense of  their  territory  against  the  enemy ; and 
a reasonable  portion  of  the  taxes  collected  with- 
in said  States  may  be  paid  into  the  respective 
treasuries  thereof,  and  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  due  said  States,  and  to  the 
future  defense  of  the  same.  The  amount  so  paid 
into  the  said  treasuries  to  be  credited,  and  the 
disbursements  made  as  aforesaid  to  be  charged, 
to  the  United  States. 

“ Resolved,  That  it  be  and  it  hereby  is  rec- 
ommended to  the  Legislatures  of  the  aforesaid 
States  to  pass  laws  (where  it  has  not  already 
been  done)  authorizing  the  Governors  or  Com- 
manders-in-chief  of  their  militia,  to  make  de- 
tachments of  the  6ame,  or  to  form  voluntary 
corps,  as  shall  be  most  convenient  and  conform- 
able to  their  Constitutions,  and  to  cause  the 
same  to  be  well  armed,  equipped,  and  disci- 
plined, and  held  in  readiness  for  service;  and, 
upon  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  either  of  the 
other  States,  to  employ  the  whole  of  such  de- 
tachments or  corps,  as  well  as  the  regular  force 
of  the  State,  or  such  part  thereof  as  may  be  re- 
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quired,  and  can  be  spared  consistently  with  the 
safety  of  the  State,  in  assisting  the  State  mak- 
ing such  request,  to  repel  any  invasion  thereof 
* which  shall  be  made  or  attempted  by  the  public 
enemy.” 

There  were  other  resolutions,  but  they  re- 
ferred to  amendments  of  the  Constitution  al- 
ready alluded  to.  The  most  that  can  be  said 
against  the  resolutions  just  quoted  is,  that  they 
abandon  the  doctrine  of  a consolidated  nation 
formed  by  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by 
the  people,  for  which  the  Washingtonian  Feder- 
alists so  strenuously  contended,  and  are  deeply 
tinged  with  the  fatal  heresy  of  State  supremacy, 
or,  at  least,  State  independence,  which  has  pro- 
duced fearful  effects  in  our  day. 

It  was  resolved  that,  should  the  proposed  ap- 
plication to  Congress  be  fruitless,  and  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  seem  to  warrant,  a Committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose  should  call  another 
Convention  to  meet  in  Boston  in  June  follow- 
ing. This  contingency  did  not  occur.  The 
Legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
accepted  the  report,  and  appointed  commission- 
ers to  go  to  Washington  to  lay  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement as  to  taxes  before  Congress ; a prop- 
osition in  the  form  of  a request,  but,  under  the 
circumstances,  with  the  spirit  of  a demand. 
Peace  came  at  this  moment,  with  her  insignia 
of  reconciliation,  and  by  a sweep  of  her  wand 
all  disputes  raised  by  the  presence  of  war  were 
instantly  hushed. 

When  the  Hartford  Convention  adjourned  on 
the  5th  of  January  the  opinion  was  prevalent 
that  another  Convention  would  be  held.  On 
that  account  the  injunction  of  secrecy  was  not 
removed,  and  the  journal  of  the  Convention  was 
sealed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 
Because  it  was  not  published  conjecture  invent- 
ed many  reasons,  all  unfavorable  to  the  move- 
ment aud  the  participators  in  it.  It  was  assert- 
ed by  the  opposite  party  that  treasonable  schemes 
were  proposed  in  the  Convention,  and  the  names 
of  members  were  given  as  the  authors  of  them. 
Some  went  so  far  as  to  describe  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  received,  debated,  and  disposed 
of.  The  members  of  the  Convention  took  no 
steps  to  refute  the  many  charges  against  them. 
The  journal  was  placed  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1819,  where  it  might  be  read  by  all  who 
chose  to  peruse  it.  It  was  accompanied  by  the 
following  certificate:  “I,  George  Cabot,  late 
President  of  the  Convention  assembled  at  Hart- 
ford on  the  fifteenth  day  of  December,  1814,  do 
hereby  certify,  that  the  foregoing  is  the  origin- 
al and  only  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
Convention ; and  that  the  twenty-seven  written 
pages  which  compose  it,  and  the  printed  report, 
comprise  a faithful  and  complete  record  of  all 
the  motions,  resolutions,  votes,  and  proceedings 
of  that  Convention.  And  I do  further  certify, 
that  this  journal  has  been  constantly  in  my  ex- 
clusive custody  from  the  time  of  the  adjournment 
of  the  Convention  to  the  delivery  of  it  into  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  this  Commonwealth.” 


The  journal  was  afterward  published  in  pam- 
phlets and  newspapers.  Its  freedom  from  all 
treasonable  or  even  seditious  features  (unless  we 
regard  the  belief  in  the  political  heresy  of  State 
supremacy  to  be  such)  would  immediately  de- 
stroy the  political  capital  created  by  the  mystery 
that  had  enshrouded  it,  so  it  was  immediately 
asserted  and  widely  believed,  in  the  faqe  of  the 
unimpeachable  testimony  of  Mr.  Cabot,  that  the 
obnoxious  parts  of  it — the  demon  hoofs  and  horns 
of  treason — had  been  suppressed  in  the  publica- 
tion. For  long  years  that  Convention  remained 
a by-word  and  a reproach  to  the  Federal  party 
and  other  organizations  that  succeeded  it.  Even 
the  testimony  in  a court  of  justice,  under  oath, 
of  a man  so  universally  esteemed  as  Roger  Minot 
Sherman,  when  he  said,  in  1831 — “I  believe  I 
know  their  proceedings  perfectly,  and  that  every 
measure,  done  or  proposed,  has  been  published 
to  the  world” — could  not  remove  the  prejudice 
concerning  that  Convention,  its  aims  and  its  do- 
ings, which  unscrupulous  politicians  were  ever 
ready  to  foster.  Even  now,  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention is  associated  in  the  minds  of  many  with 
the  Nullification  movements  in  South  Carolina 
in  1832-33,  and  the  rampant  treason  in  arms  in 
the  Slave  States  in  1861-62.  It  is  surprising 
to  see  the  writer  of  a current  history  of  this  rebel- 
lion use  the  following  language — “Well  would 
it  have  been  for  the  country — for  the  lately  se- 
ceded States — if  the  loyal  people  of  the  cotton- 
growiug  Commonwealths  had  crushed  their  dis- 
loyal leaders,  as  the  New  Englanders  crushed 
out  the  treason  hatched  by  the  Hartford  Dis- 
union Convention!” 

He  who  will  take  pains  to  inquire,  without 
prejudice,  will  be  satisfied  that  the  twenty-six 
eminent  men  who  composed  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention were  as  wise  as  loyal  and  patriotic  as 
the  average  of  the  legislators  and  politicians  of 
that  day  or  since.  They  represented  the  con- 
servative sentiment  of  discontented  New  En- 
gland during  a season  of  great  trial. 


THE  UNSIGNED  RECEIPT.  ' 

THE  year  before  I retired  from  practice  I had, 
among' the  young  gentlemen  who  read  law 
under  my  direction,  one  whose  name  was  Ed- 
ward Marsh.  He  was  quite  clever  and  assidu- 
ous. His  father  had  been  a client  of  mine  for 
many  years,  and,  previous  to  his  insolvency,  a 
very  profitable  one.  From  regal'd  for  him,  and 
in  consideration  of  his  altered  circumstances,  I 
declined  to  accept  the  customary  fee  for  direct- 
ing his  son’s  studies.  Young  Marsh  is  *now 
practicing  law  in  one  of  our  Western  States, 
where  he  is  quite  distinguished.  I am  told  that 
they  talk  of  him  for  a judgeship,  although  ho 
has  only  been  four  years  at  the  bar.  He  has 
ability,  doubtless,  and  learning,  probably ; but  at 
the  outset  of  my  legal  career  they  did  not  place 
boys  on  the  bench.  Tho  profession  is  going  to 
the  dogs,  and  the  judiciary  along  with  it. 

However,  I did  not  commence  an  essay  upon 
the  bench  and  bar.  I intended  to  tell  the  story 
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of  a case  in  which  this  young  Marsh  figured  a 
little,  though  not  so  prominently  as  others. 

I came  into  the  case  in  this  way.  I had  been 
engaged  in  court  all  day  in  a very  fatiguing  suit, 
and  merely  visited  my  office  to  obtain  some  pa- 
pers that  I wished  to  examine  at  home  at  my 
leisure.  While  I was  at  my  secretary  there  came 
a tap  at  the  door,  and  on  bidding  the  intruder 
enter  Marsh  came  in. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,”  said  he,  “but  I 
would  like  to  have  a little  conversation  with 
you.” 

“Very  good.  Go  on.” 

44 1 wish,  as  a favor  to  me,  yon  would  under- 
take the  case  of  Evans.” 

44 1 do  not  wish  to;  I have  declined  already. 
How  will  it  serve  you  ?” 

44  Why,  you  see,  Sir,  I and  Kitty — that  is, 
Kitty  and  I — ” 

He  paused,  in  embarrassment,  and  I turned 
in  some  surprise. 

44  Pray,  who  is  Kitty,  Mr.  Marsh  ?" 

44  Miss  Kitty  Evans.” 

44  Oh,  I see,”  I rejoined,  laughing.  44  Kitty 
is  our  daughter,  and  you  want  me  to  take  up  the 
case  of  the  father-in-law  elect.” 

44  Why,  you  see,  Sir,  the  rest  of  the  bar  share 
your  aversion  to  the  case ; and  he  prefers  you, 
at  any  rate.  If  you  would  take  it  at  my  in- 
stance it  would  be  of  service  to  me.” 

Under  the  circumstances  I reconsidered  my 
refusal,  and  told  Marsh  to  send  Kitty’s  father  to 
me  on  the  following  day.  The  lover  departed 
in  high  spirits. 

This  Evans  was  a real-estate  agent  and  rent 
collector,  who  had  acquired  some  money  by  his 
profession.  He  was  indefatigable  in  dunning 
delinquent  tenants,  and  sufficiently  prompt  in 
paying  over  the  proceeds,  so  that  he  had  a num- 
ber of  patrons.  But  he  had  not  the  best  repu- 
tation along  with  this.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
rather  slippery  fellow.  The  little  intercourse  I 
had  had  with  him  had  satisfied  me  he  was  not 
; a desirable,  client — the  impression  on  my  mind 
was  adverse  to  his  fairness  and  honesty,  and  I 
shunned  him. 

The  particular  case  in  which  he  desired  my 
services  was  as  follows : 

Among  the  patrons  of  Evans  had  been  a 
wealthy  man  named  Clarence  Preston.  The 
collections  made  for  him  during  one  quarter  had 
amounted  to  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  dol- 
lars, which  had  been  paid  over,  less  the  five  per 
cent,  commission,  in  the  presence  of  Preston’s 
attorney.  Evans  took  a receipt,  but  went  away 
leaving  it  on  his  patron’s  table.  He  called  to 
get  it  on  the  following  morning,  but  was  as- 
tounded to  learn  that  Mr.  Preston  had  been  at- 
tacked by  apoplexy  about  two  hours  after  he 
had  left  the  house  and  died  at  midnight.  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  the  attorney,  had  placed  his  seal  on 
all  the  papers  of  the  deceased.  When  the  ex- 
ecutor took  charge  Evans  renewed  his  applica- 
tion for  the  receipt.  Mr.  Schermerhorn,  the  ex- 
ecutor, made  search  accordingly,  and  found  a 
paper  partly  answering  Evans’s  description,  but 


differing  in  one  important  particular.  It  recit- 
ed and  acknowledged  the  payment  of  seventeen 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  dollars;  but  it  was 
without  signature.  Evans  then  went  to  the  at- 
torney as  a witness,  but,  to  his  consternation, 
the  latter  denied  that  any  money  had  been  paid, 
or  receipt  given  therefor,  in  his  presence.  The 
executor,  under  these  circumstances,  brought 
suit  to  recover  the  rents  collected,  and  claimed 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  as  due 
to  the  estate. 

When  Evans  called  on  me,  according  to  ap- 
pointment, I questioned  him  closely. 

44  Are  you  sure,”  I asked,  44  that  the  receipt 
had  been  signed  when  you  left?” 

44  Positively.  There  was  no  blotting-paper, 
and  I let  it  lie  for  a few  minutes  on  the  table  to 
dry,  and  that  is  how  I came,  engrossed  with  the 
conversation  we  had,  to  forget  it.” 

44  Did  Mr.  Schermerhorn  show  you  the  un- 
signed receipt  ?" 

44  Yes.  It  was  the  same  I had  written.  I 
knew  it  by  my  own  handwriting,  and  by  a couple 
of  specks  in  the  paper.  I had  neglected  to  bring 
my  receipt-book  with  me,  and  wrote  the  receipt 
on  a loose  piece  of  paper  lying  on  the  table.” 

4 4 Might  it  not  have  been  an  unsigned  dupli- 
cate?” 

44 No;  I only  prepared  one  for  Preston  to 
sign.” 

44  Were  there  any  marks  showing  an  erasure 
of  the  signature  ?” 

44  Not  the  slightest  that  I could  see,  and  I 
held  it  up  to  the  light.  There  is  the  mystery. 

The  place  where  the  signature  had  been  was  ap- 
parently plain,  white  paper.” 

44  Have  you  the  number  and  description  of  the 
notes  you  paid  ?” 

44  A description  of  one  only — not  its  letter  or 
number.  That  was  a hundred-dollar  bill  on  the 
Mechanics’  Bank  of  Philadelphia.  It  had  on 
its  back  the  initials  of  the  tenant — John  Y.  Car- 
ter— from  whom  I received  it.  The  other  notes 
were  those  of  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank,  with 
which  I deposit.  A private  mark  of  my  own 
was  also  on  the  Philadelphia  note.” 

“Well,”  I said,  44 in  accepting  your  case  I 
am  bound  to  believe  your  statement ; but  a court 
and  jury  are  not,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  do  so. 

You  will  have  probably  to  pay  the  money  in  the 
end,  and  it  would  be  as  well  to  do  it  without 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  a suit.” 

44 1 don’t  intend  to  pay  money  twice;  at  least 
not  if  I can  help  it,”  said  Evans.  44  Something 
may  turn  up  in  the  mean  while.  Fight  them.” 

44  Very  well.  As  I have  agreed  to  take  the 
case  in  hand,  fight  them  we  will;  but  you  have 
neither  force  nor  material  for  a contest.  It  is 
simply  your  story  against  evidence  oral  and 
written.” 

I knew  Mr.  Schermerhorn,  the  sole  executor, 
very  well.  He  lived  in  the  same  block  that  I 
did,  and  I determined  to  drop  in  on  him  after 
dinner,  and  discuss  the  matter  in  a friendly 
way.  It  was  quite  unprofessional  to  do  this, 
of  coarse;  but  the  whole  case  was  exceptional. 
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I found  Schermerhorn  to  be  frank  and  commu- 
nicative. 

44  It  is  a matter  of  personal  indifference  to 
me,”  said  he,  4 4 and  if  it  looked  even  fair,  I 
should  make  a mere  show  of  opposition.  But  I 
don't  believe  a single  word  of  Evans’s  story.  Be- 
tween ourselves,  your  client  is  at  a very  silly 
and  unprofitable  piece  of  roguery.  He  is  too 
sharp  a fellow  to  have  left  a receipt  behind  him, 
even  if  he  took  one  upon  a loose  piece  of  paper. 
But  that  isn’t  his  way.  He  would  have  brought 
his  receipt-book.  The  claim  is  an  after-thought 
on  hearing  of  Preston’s  sudden  death.” 

• 44  But,”  I suggested,  44  how  does  it  happen 
then  that  the  receipt,  even  if  unsigned,  was 
found  among  Preston’s  papers  ?” 

4 4 That  is  not  easily  accounted  for,  but  it 
might  be.  Evans  might  have  left  it  then,  in- 
tending to  pay  the  money,  but  neglecting  it,  or 
might  have  left  it  before.  At  all  events  it  proves 
nothing  for  you.  For  there  is  Yan  Buren — an 
upright  man  of  unimpeachable  character — who 
is  ready  to  swear  that  no  money  was  paid  that 
night,  and  no  receipt  passed.  He  was  with 
Preston  when  Evans  came  in,  and  remained 
with  him  after  be  went,  until  he  was  attacked 
with  the  apoplectic  fit.  You  won’t  gainsay  his 
evidence?” 

44 1 am  not  so  sure  of  that.” 

44  Not  so  sure!  Why,  man,  you  can  only  do 
it  on  the  supposition  that  Yan  Buren  himself 
pocketed  the  money,  and  then  blew  the  signa- 
ture away — for  it  shows  no  mark  of  an  erasure. 
That  would  be  absurd.” 

4 4 Improbable,  possibly,  but  not  impossible, 
and  so  not  absurd.” 

44  Yes,  absurd !”  he  rejoined.  4 4 For  why  not 
destroy  the  receipt  when  the  money  was  taken?” 

I felt  the  force  of  this.  I was  worsted  in  the 
encounter,  and  withdrew  with  the  conviction 
that  my  case  was  desperate.  Before  I left,  I 
said : 

44 1 am  instructed,  and  must  make  what  de- 
fense I can.  Will  you  have  the  receipt  at  trial, 
or  put  me  to  the  trouble  of  compelling  its  pro- 
duction ?” 

4 4 No  need  of  process.  The  receipt,  as  you 
call  it,  will  be  in  court ; but  it  is  useless  to  you, 
as  you  will  say  yourself  whenever  you  see  it.” 

Time  slipped  away.  I should  have  nearly 
forgotten  the  case,  until  it  had  gone  through  its 
routine,  took  its  place  on  the  calendar,  and  had 
its  day  fixed.  But  Marsh  kept  ii  before  me, 
always  having  discovered,  weekly  or  oftener, 
some  important  point,  which  amounted  to  no- 
thing, or  conceived  some  apt  suggestion,  which 
turned  out  to  be  of  no  value.  I understood  and 
overlooked  this  meddling,  on  account  of  its  ob- 
ject. It  gave  him  pretexts  for  more  frequent 
visits  to  Evans’s  pretty  daughter. 

I was  no  longer  young,  but  I looked  on  a 
lover’s  expedients  with  a forgiving  eye. 

The  day  of  trial  came.  The  plaintiff,  who 
had  very  able  counsel,  was  ready ; and  so  was 
I,  for  defendant,  though  I could  see  very  little 
chance  of  success. 


The  plaintiff’s  counsel,  Mr.  Demarest,  opened 
with  a succinct  statement.  The  defendant  had 
collected  rents  to  the  amount  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  dollars,  as  the  agent  of  Clar- 
ence Preston,  now  deceased.  He  had  neglected 
and  refused  to  pay  these  over,  and  for  this  sum, 
now  due  the  estate,  suit  was  brought. 

The  leases  were  brought  in  to  show  the  amount 
of  rents,  and  these  I admitted  to  save  time.  The 
tenants  were  brought  forward  with  their  receipts 
to  prove  the  amounts  were  actually  paid  to  Evans, 
except  in  one  instance  where  a tenant  was  out 
of  town.  There  his  clerk  was  sworn,  who  wit- 
nessed the  payment  and  the  signing  of  the  re- 
ceipt by  Evans — it  was  for  three  hundred  dol- 
lars. On  cross-examination  he  admitted  that 
he  did  not  see  the  amount  to  count  it,  that  was 
actually  paid ; but  saw  his  employer  pay  money 
in  gold  to  Evans,  and  brought  the  receipt-book 
himself,  for  Evans  to  sign  a receipt,  which  he, 
the  clerk,  had  written  for  three  hundred.  He 
had  been  instructed  to  write  one  for  that  amount 
in  the  hearing  of  Evans. 

The  plaintiff  rested  his  case,  and  I opened  for 
the  defense.  My  statement  was  what  the  reader 
expects ; but  we  denied  having  received  so  much, 
as  we  had  allowed  one  tenant,  the  one  whose 
clerk  had  testified,  forty-five  dollars  for  taxes, 
water-rents,  and  assessments.  Deducting  this, 
and  our  commission,  the  sum  was  seventeen 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  dollars,  which  we  had 
paid  over. 

The  new  law,  just  then  going  into  effect,  al- 
lowed a party  to  be  examined  in  his  own  behalf, 
and  I put  Evans  on  the  stand.  He  testified  to 
the  state  of  facts  already  laid  before  the  read- 
er, and  mentioned,  at  my  instance,  the  kind 
of  money  received,  and  the  fact  that  one  bill 
was  not  bankable,  but  he  had  taken  it,  subject 
to  Preston’s  approval.  Before  going  to  Pres- 
ton’s house,  he  drew  from  the  Shoe  and  Leather 
Bank  the  amount  required,  excepting  the  hun- 
dred-dollar  bill  named,  having  deposited  the 
rents  there,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  received 
them. 

A sharp  cross-examination  now  commenced. 

44  Now,  Sir,”  said  the  opposite  counsel,  44  you 
have  stated  that  a receipt  was  signed  on  a loose 
piece  of  paper.  Who  drew  that  receipt  up  ?” 

44 1 did.” 

44 It  was  entirely  in  your  handwriting  then?” 

44  Yes,  Sir,  all  except  the  signature.” 

44  How  many  such  receipts  did  you  write  ?” 

“Only  one.” 

44  Are  you  positive  of  that?” 

44  Quite  positive.” 

The  counsel  here  produced  a manuscript.  It 
was  the  blank  receipt  found  by  Schermerhorn. 
He  showed  it  to  Evans,  so  folded  that  the  place 
for  the  signature  was  concealed. 

44  Did  you  ever  see  that  paper  before  ?” 

44  Yes,  Sir — twice.  Once  when  Mr.  Preston 
signed  it,  and  once  since,  when  Mr.  Schermer- 
horn showed  it  to  me.” 

44  When  Mr.  Preston  signed  it.  You  believe 
Mr.  Preston's  signature  is  attached  to  it,  then  ?” 
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“ No,  Sir ; because  I have  seen  it  since  with- 
out a signature.  But  it  was  there.’* 

“ Could  you  not  have  been  mistaken  ?” 

“ No,  Sir.  I wrote  the  body  of  that  receipt, 
and  saw  Mr.  Preston  sign  it.  There  was  no 
blotting-paper  on  the  table,  and  I let  it  lie  there 
to  dry.  That  was  how  I came  to  forget  it.” 

“Who  was  present  when  the  receipt  was 
given  ?” 

“ Mr.  Van  Buren  yonder.” 

“ Do  you  think  he  saw  the  money  paid  ?” 

“Certainly.  He  spoke  in  such  a way  that 
he  most  have  seen  it.” 

“ Will  you  detail  that  conversation  ?” 

“ Substantially.  I said  to  Mr.  Preston  that 
Barnes,  one  of  the  tenants,  had  paid  me  in  un- 
current money  — that  hnndred-dollar  bill  on 
a Philadelphia  Bank.  Van  Buren  said,  4 It  is 
so  small  a shave,  Preston,  that  you  can  stand 
it.’  Mr.  Preston  langhed,  and  took  the  money.” 

“ And  you  positively  swear  that  such  a con- 
versation substantially  took  place  on  that  occa- 
sion?” 

“Ido.” 

44  Now,  Sir,  let  me  put  a hypothetical  case  to 
you,  and  ask  you  if  it  be  not  possible  that  it 
might  have  occurred.  Might  you  not  have  writ- 
ten this  receipt,  and  then  have  felt  disinclined 
to  pay  at  the  moment  ? Did  yon  not,  in  fact, 
ecxcnse  yourself  from  paying  on  the  ground  of 
dilatoriness  on  the  part  of  tenants  ?” 

44  No,  Sir!”  returned  Evans,  indignantly.  “I 
paid,  as  I have  stated,  and  I took  that  receipt.** 

44  But  that  receipt  has  no  signature.” 

44 1 know  it,  and  I can’t  account  for  it.  But 
it  had.  That  is  certainly  the  one  I wrote,  and 
which  Mr.  Preston  afterward  signed  in  my  pres- 
ence. I particularly  identify  it  by  two  flaws  or 
specks  in  the  paper  which  I noticed  as  I wrote 
the  receipt  for  signature,  and  which  are  there 
now.” 

44  You  have  an  excellent  memory,’*  said  Dem- 
arest,  dryly.  44  You  bank  at  the  Shoe  and  Leath- 
er?” 

“Yes.” 

44  Are  yon  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  your  col- 
lections over  in  a check  drawn  to  the  order  of 
parties?” 

44  Yes,  Sir;  bat  Mr.  Preston  always  seemed  to 
prefer  that  I should  bring  money.” 

41  Did  he  tell  yon  so  ?” 

“No,  not  in  words.” 

44  This,  then,  was  an  isolated  instance  ?” 

“Yes.” 

44 Ah!”  returned  the  counsel.  44 You  can 
stand  aside,  Sir.” 

Evans  still  lingered  on  the  stand.  The  jury- 
men looked  carelessly  around  the  court-room. 
Some  fidgeted  in  their  seats,  others  yawned. 
They  had  evidently  made  np  their  minds,  and 
adversely  to  us.  I was  too  well-read  in  jury 
nature  not  to  peroeive  it. 

14  Are  you  through,  Sir?”  said  the  judge  to 
me. 

44  Yes,  Sir.”  But  here  an  idea  struck  me. 
44  Stay  a moment,  Mr.  Evans.  It  is  possible 


that  on  closer  examination  some  of  your  testis 
mony  may  lead  to  an  explanation  of  one  or  two 
doubtful  points.  Let  me  have  that  receipt.” 

It  was  handed  me. 

44  Are  yon  sure,  Sir,  as  to  the  mode  of  signa- 
ture ? Is  it  not  possible  that  it  was  signed  in 
lead  pencil  ?’* 

44  Not  at  all  leading  that  question,”  suggested 
Demurest;  but  I would  not  hear  the  implied 
objection. 

44  No,  Sir,”  persisted  Evans.  4 4 It  was  sign- 
ed with  ink,  and  that  is  why  I left  it  on  the  table 
to  dry.” 

I looked  at  the  paper  carefully.  I could  find 
no  traces  of  signature  by  the  eye;  bat  on  passing 
the  end  of  my  little  finger  over  the  spot  where 
the  signature  should  have  been,  I thought  I 
could  detect  a slight  roughness.  I mentioned 
this,  and  suggested  that  if  we  had  a magnifying 
glass  such  as  engravers  use  we  might  discover 
whether  there  had  been  any  erasure. 

44  Send  for  one,  then,  by  all  means,”  said  the 
judge.  44 1 am  disposed  to  allow  all  the  latitude 
admissible  in  the  case.” 

I at  once  dispatched  Marsh  to  the  shop  of  a 
noted  optician,  a client  of  mine,  just  up  Broad- 
Way,  for  a lens. 

4 4 In  the  mean  while,”  continued  the  judge, 
4 4 to  economize  time,  suppose  you  go  on  with 
your  other  witnesses.” 

44 We  rest  here,”  I replied,  “reserving  the 
farther  examination  of  this  paper.” 

The  plaintiff  s counsel  now  called  Van  Boren 
to  the  stand  to  rebut.  This  was  a summary  of 
his  testimony : 

He  had  visited  his  client,  Preston,  on  the  third 
of  November,  the  evening  in  question.  While 
they  were  conversing  Evans  was  announced. 
He  came  in,  and  after  some  preliminary  remarks 
sat  down  and  wrote  a receipt,  which  he  believed 
was  the  one  produced.  After  he  had  done  so 
he  said  that  the  tenants  had  not  aU  paid  up,  but 
as  he  expected  the  remainder  on  the  next  day 
he  would  wait  and  make  one  payment  of  it. 
To  this  Mr.  Preston  acceded,  and  after  some 
indifferent  remarks  Evans  left.  Van  Buren  sat 
on,  continuing  the  conversation.  When  Mr. 

I Preston  was  attacked  with  apoplexy,  the  lawyer 
I alarmed  the  house.  A doctor  came,  but  could 
do  nothing  effectual  for  the  relief  of  the  patient. 
When  the  latter  died  Van  Buren  gathered  the 
[ papers  on  the  table,  and  thrust  them  in  a long, 
narrow  drawer  in  the  secretary,  which,  with  the 
rest,  he  sealed.  He  believed  this  receipt  was 
among*  them,  bat  he  did  not  examine  particu- 
larly. He  sealed  the  papers  because  he  had 
drawn  np  Mr.  Preston’s  will,  and  knew  that  it 
contained  a recommendation  to  the  executor  to 
continue  him  (Van  Buren)  in  the  service  of  the 
estate.  As  to  the  conversation  detailed  by  Ev- 
ans it  never  took  place.  He  saw  no  snch  note 
as  described,  no  money  paid  at  all,  and  no  re- 
ceipt signed  by  Preston.  His  testimony  was 
clear,  prompt,  and  decided.  It  seemed  con- 
clusive. 

The  executor  next  took  the  stand,  and  identi- 
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fled  the  blank  receipt  as  one  he  had  found  in  the 
narrow  drawer  along  with  other  papers.  Mr. 
Yan  Boren  was  present  when  the  seals  were 
broken.  There  was  no  other  receipt.  No  such 
sum  of  money,  nor  any  notes  answering  the  de- 
scription, had  been  found  in  the  house,  nor  on 
the  person  of  Mr.  Preston. 

The  cross-examination  of  both  these  witnesses 
was  ineffectual  in  varying  their  several  state- 
ments. 

The  case  rested.  Marsh  did  not  return,  but 
the  optician  came  himself  with  a small  glass, 
and  an  envelope  directed  to  me.  I opened  the 
latter.  It  contained  a hundred-dollar  bill  and  a 
slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  :* 

“ Examine  the  bearer  about  the  inclosed. 
Delay  the  case  until  my  return.  I am  off  to 
Jersey  City  for  an  important  witness.  Hurrah 
for  success  and  Kitty!'’ 

I smiled  at  the  closing  words,  examined  the 
bank-bill,  and  held  my  peace.  I then  made  a 
close  and  tedious  scrutiny  of  the  receipt  with  the 
magnifier. 

“Well,  Mr.  Latitat,”  said  the  judge,  impa- 
tiently, “ what  do  you  make  out?” 

“ I find  traces  of  a signature,  your  Honor,” 
was  my  reply.  “The  ink  has  been  skillfully 
and  carefully  removed,  I think ; but  the  signa- 
ture has  been  written  with  a steel  pen,  and  the 
strokes  have  indented  the  paper.” 

The  receipt  and  glass  were  passed,  firstly  to 
the  opposite  counsel,  then  to  the  jury,  and,  final- 
ly, to  the  judge.  During  the  examination  I 
conferred  with  the  optician  apart. 

His  story  was  clear  and  brief. 

When  Marsh  came  for  the  glass  he  recognized 
him,  having  seen  him  at  my  office,  and  he  said 
to  him, 

“ I owe  Mr.  Latitat  a hundred  dollars  and  an 
apology  for  not  having  sent  it  before.  I have  a 
Philadelphia  note  here — good  but  not  current — 
if  he  will  take  that.” 

Marsh  was  on  the  qtd  vive  for  Philadelphia 
bills,  and  with  some  remark  about  lawyers'  fees 
not  being  always  paid  in  current  funds,  took  the 
note  in  his  hand.  To  his  surprise  it  was  on  the 
Mechanics’  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  and  on  its 
back  were  the  initials — “ J.  Y.  C.” 

“Where  did  you  get  this?”  he  asked. 

“ From  the  Jersey  City  Bank,  ” was  the  reply. 

Marsh  explained  the  case  briefly  to  the  op- 
tician, who  promised  to  go  into  court  with  the 
note,  while  the  young  man  would  endeavor  to 
get  the  proper  bank  officer  there  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

There  was  not  a certain  connection  in  the  evi- 
dence as  yet ; but  it  strengthened  our  case,  never- 
theless. 

The  receipt  and  glass  came  back  to  me.  The 
jury  were  evidently  satisfied  that  there  had  been 
a signature ; but  whether  that  was  Preston’s  or 
not  was  an  open  question.  The  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff,  after  a short  conference  with  Van  Bu- 
ren,  intimated  that  the  writing  apparently  erased 
was  by  the  same  hand  that  had  written  the  body 
of  the  receipt. 


Evans  sprang  to  his  feet  at  this  imputation 
in  great  excitement ; hut  I calmed  him.  I then 
asked  permission  to  reopen  the  case  on  the  part 
of  the  defense,  as  testimony  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance had  unexpectedly  been  found.  The 
opposite  counsel  demurred.  I was  as  prosy  as 
possible  in  reply,  so  as  to  gain  more  time.  The 
judge  grew  impatient  again,  and  cut  me  off. 

“That  will  do,  Mr.  Latitat.  In  a case  in- 
volving character — and  where  there  is  manifest 
peijury  somewhere — there  can  be  no  hesitation. 
Produce  your  witness.” 

I recalled  Evans,  who  identified  the  note  as 
one  he  had  paid  Mr.  Preston,  not  only  by  the 
initials  of  the  tenant,  but  by  his  own,  in  minute 
letters,  and  in  red  ink,  with  the  date  appended, 
which  he  had  made  on  its  receipt  on  the  face  of 
the  note,  and  which  would  escape  notice  except 
upon  close  inspection. 

When  the  optician  took  the  stand  I turned  to 
look  for  Van  Buren,  but  that  worthy  gentleman 
had  left  the  court-room.  The  note  was  promptly 
identified  as  one  paid  out  on  a check  at  the  Jer- 
sey City  Bank. 

“Is  that  all?”  asked  Demarest,  maliciously, 
for  he  thought  I had  shot  my  bolt.  The  jury, 
which  had  begun  to  sympathize  with  ns,  looked 
their  disappointment. 

I felt  annoyed.  Marsh  had  not  returned,  and 
I hastily  began  to  think  of  some  plan  to  delay 
matters  until  he  brought  in  the  witness.  In  my 
embarrassment  I took  up  the  receipt  which  lay 
on  the  table,  and  happening  to  turn  it  in  such  a 
way  that  the  light  fell  upon  it,  at  an  acute  angle, 
I saw  something  that  startled  me. 

Before  I had  time  to  announce  my  discovery, 
and  comment  upon  it,  Marsh  touched  me,  and 
whispered  in  my  ear.  I turned.  His  face  was 
jubilant  in  the  extreme. 

“ If  it  please  the  court,”  I said,  “ we  have  not 
quite  done.  There  is  another  witness.  I pro- 
pose to  examine  the  receiving  teller  of  the  Jersey 
City  Bank.” 

The  teller  was  placed  on  the  stand.  He  iden- 
tified the  note — his  own  private  mark  having  been 
placed  on  it.  He  had  received  it,  as  it  was  cur- 
rent in  that  bank,  though  not  in  New  York.  It 
should,  however,  have  been  sent  on  in  the  Phila- 
delphia package  in  making  the  exchange.  It 
must  have  been  paid  out  inadvertently. 

“Do  you  know,”  I inquired,  “from  whom 
you  received  it?” 

“ Yes,  Sir.  It  was  deposited,  along  with  six- 
teen hundred  dollars  in  New  York  funds,  on  the 
fifth  of  November  last  by  Aleyn  Van  Buren.” 

Before  the  sensation  had  subsided  I made  an- 
other communication  which  heightened  it. 

“ Now,”  said  I,  “ if  the  court  and  jury  will  ex- 
amine this  receipt  by  holding  it  at  an  angle  to 
the  light,  thus” — and  I set  the  example — “they 
will  see  a dark  line  which  the  ink  and  the  acids 
that  removed  it  make  by  contrast  with  the  sur- 
rounding smooth  surface  of  the  paper;  and  they 
can  make  out,  rather  plainly,  the  signature  of 
Clarence  Preston.” 

The  examination  verified  my  statement. 
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One  of  the  jury  now  arose  and  addressed  the 
court. 

“I  am  an  analytical  chemist  by  profession," 
said  he.  “ If  that^ignatnre  was  originally  written 
in  ink,  and  erased  by  acid,  I think  I can  restore 
it  if  yon  will  send  to  the  nearest  druggist’s  for  the 
means." 

Marsh  took  a slip  of  paper  on  which  the  chem- 
ist wrote  an  order,  and  soon  returned  with  a 
vial  and  a sponge. 

Amidst  intense  excitement,  which  manifested 
itself  by  profound  stillness,  the  juiyman  poured 
some  of  the  colorless  liquid  from  the  vial  on  the 
sponge.  He  then  drew  the  latter  over  the  spot 


that  showed  traces  of  writing.  At  once,  dis- 
tinctly enough,  but  blurred  and  blotted  by  the 
manipulation,  there  appeared,  in  a faint,  blue- 
black  color,  the  name  of  Clarence  Preston. 

We  took  our  verdict  without  farther  opposi- 
tion; and  judge,  jury,  counsel,  and  plaintiff 
shook  hands  with  Evans,  and  congratulated  him 
on  his  vindicated  reputation.  The  business  that 
from  that  day  flowed  in  on  EvaSs  made  his  for- 
tune. He  was  grateful  to  all  concerned,  particu- 
larly to  Marsh,  who  married  Miss  Kitty  the  week 
following  his  own  admission  to  the  bar.  As  for 
Van  Buren  he  left  town,  and  his  present  where- 
abouts it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
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A HOUSEHOLD  STORY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.*' 


CHAPTER  XH. 

MONTHS  slipped  by;  the  trees  in  Burton 
Crescent  had  long  been  all  bare ; the  sum- 
mer cries  of  itinerant  vegetable  dealers  and  flower 
sellers  had  vanished  out  of  the  quiet  street.  The 
three  sisters  almost  missed  them,  sitting  in  that 
one  dull  parlor  from  morning  till  night,  in  the 
intense  solitude  of  people  who,  having  neither 
heart  nor  money  to  spend  in  gayeties,  live  forlorn 
in  London  lodgings,  and  knowing  nobody,  have 
nobody  to  visit,  nobody  to  visit  them. 

Except  Mr.  Ascott,  who  still  called,  and  occa- 
sionally staid  to  tea.  The  hospitalities,  how- 
ever, were  all  on  their  side.  The  first  enter- 
tainment— to  which  Selina  insisted  upon  going, 
and  Johanna  thought  Hilary  and  Ascott  had 
better  go  too — was  splendid  enough,  but  they 
were  the  only  ladies  present ; and  though  Mr. 
Ascott  did  the  honors  with  great  magnificence, 
putting  Miss  Selina  at  the  head  of  his  table, 
where  she  looked  exceedingly  well,  still  the  sis- 
ters agreed  it  was  better  that  all  further  invita- 
tions to  Russell  Square  should  be  declined.  Miss 
Selina  herself  said  it  would  be  more  dignified 
and  decorous. 

Other  visitors  they  had  none.  Ascott  never 
offered  to  bring  any  of  his  friends ; and  gradu- 
ally they  saw  very  little  of  him.  He  was  fre- 
quently out,  especially  at  meal  times,  so  that  his 
aunts  gave  up  the  struggle  to  make  the  humble 
dinners  better  and  more  to  his  liking,  and  would 
even  have  hesitated  to  take  the  money  which  he 
was  understood  to  pay  for  his  board,  had  he 
ever  offered  it,  which  he  did  not.  Yet  still 
whenever  he  did  happen  to  remain  with  them  a 
day,  or  an  evening,  he  was  good  and  affection- 
ate, and  always  entertained  them  with  descrip- 
tions of  all  he  would  do  as  soon  as  he  got  into 
practice. 

Meantime  they  kept  house  as  economically  as 
possible  upon  the  little  ready  money  they  had, 
hoping  that  more  would  come  in — that  Hilary 
would  get  pupils. 

But  Hilary  never  did.  To  any  body  who 
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knows  London  this  will  not  be  surprising.  The 
wonder  was  in  the  Misses  Leaf  being  so  simple 
as  to  imagine  that  a young  country  lady,  settling 
herself  in  lodgings  in  an  obscure  metropolitan 
street,  without  friends  or  introduction,  could  ever 
expect  such  a thing.  Nothing  but  her  own  dar- 
ing, and  the  irrepressible  well-spring  of  hope 
that  was  in  her  healthy  youth,  could  have  sus- 
tained her  in  what,  ten  years  after,  would  have 
appeared  to  her,  as  it  certainly  was,  downright 
insanity.  But  Heaven  takes  care  of  the  mad, 
the  righteously  and  unselfishly  mad,  and  Heaven 
took  care  of  poor  Hilary. 

The  hundred  labors  she  went  through — weari- 
ness of  body  and  travail  of  soul,  the  risks  she 
ran,  the  pitfalls  she  escaped— -what  need  to  re- 
cord here  ? Many  have  recorded  the  like,  many 
more  have  known  them,  and  acknowledged  that 
when  such  histories  are  reproduced  in  books  how 
utterly  imagination  fades  before  reality.  Hilary 
never  looked  back  upon  that  time  herself  with- 
out a shuddering  wonder  how  she  could  have 
dared  all  and  gone  through  all.  Possibly  she 
never  could,  but  for  the  sweet  old  face,  growing 
older  yet  sweeter  every  day,  which  smiled  upon 
her  the  minute  she  opened  the  door  of  that  dull 
parlor,  and  made  even  No.  15  look  like  home. 

When  she  told,  sometimes  gayly,  sometimes 
with  burning,  bursting  tears,  the  tale  of  her  day’s 
efforts  and  day’s  failures,  it  was  always  comfort 
to  feel  Johanna’s  hand  on  her  hair,  Johanna’s 
voice  whispering  over  her,  44  Never  mind,  my 
child,  all  will  come  right  in  time.  All  happens 
for  good.*’ 

And  the  face,  withered  and  worn,  yet  calm  as 
a summer  sea,  full  of  the  “ peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding,"  was  a living  comment  on  the 
truth  of  these  words. 

Another  comfort  Hi  lary  had — Elisabeth . Dur- 
ing her  long  days  of  absence,  wandering  from 
one  end  of  London  to  the  other,  after  advertise- 
ments that  she  had  answered,  or  governess  in- 
stitutions that  she  had  applied  to,  the  domestic 
affairs  fell  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
Elizabeth.  It  was  she  who  bought  in,  and  kept 
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a jealous  eye,  not  unneeded,  over  provisions ; 
she  who  cooked  and  waited,  and  sometimes  even 
put  a helping  hand,  coarse,  but  willing,  into  the 
family  sewing  and  mending.  This  had  now  be- 
come so  vital  a necessity  that  it  was  fortunate 
Miss  Leaf  had  no  other  occupation,  and  Miss 
Selina  no  other  entertainment,  than  stitch,  stitch, 
stitch,  at  the  ever-beginning,  never-ending  ward- 
robe wants  whiCh  assail  decent  poverty  every 
where,  especially  in  London. 

“Clothes  seem  to  wear  out  frightfully  fast,” 
said  Hilary  one  day,  when  she  was  putting  on 
her  oldest  gown,  to  suit  a damp,  foggy  day,  when 
the  streets  were  slippery  with  the  mud  of  settled 
rain. 

“I  saw  such  beautiful  merino  dresses  in  a 
shop  in  Southampton  Row,”  insinuated  Eliza- 
beth ; but  her  mistress  shook  her  head.  ! 

“ No,  no ; my  old  black  silk  will  do  capitally,  i 
and  I can  easily  put  on  two  shawls.  Nobody 
knows  me ; and  people  may  wear  what  they  like 
in  London.  Don’t  look  so  grave,  Elizabeth. 
What  does  it  signify  if  I can  but  keep  myself 
warm  ? Now,  run  away.” 

Elizabeth  obeyed,  but  shortly  reappeared  with 
a bundle — a large,  old-fashioned,  thick  shawl. 

“Mother  gave  it  me;  her  mistress  gave  it 
her ; but  we’ve  never  worn  it,  and  never  shall. 
If  only  you  didn’t  mind  putting  it  on,  just  this 
once — this  terrible  soaking  day !” 

The  scarlet  face,  the  entreating  tones — there 
was  no  resisting  them.  One  natural  pang  Hil- 
ary felt— that  in  her  sharp  poverty  she  had  fallen 
so  low  as  to  be  indebted  to  her  servant,  and  then 
she  too  blushed,  less  for  shame  at  accepting  the 
kindness  than  for  her  own  pride  that  could  not 
at  once  receive  it  as  such. 

“Thank  you,  Elizabeth,”  she  said,  gravely 
and  gently,  and  let  herself  be  wrapped  in  the 
thick  shawl.  Its  gorgeous  reds  and  yellows 
would,  she  knew,  make  her  noticeable,  even 
though  “people  might  wear  any  thing  in  Lon- 
don.” Still,  she  put  it  on  with  a good  grace; 
and  all  through  her  peregrinations  that  day  it 
warmed,  not  only  her  shoulders,  but  her  heart. 

Coming  home,  she  paused  wistfully  before  a 
glittering  shoe-shop — her  poor  little  feet  were  so 
soaked  and  cold.  Could  she  possibly  afford  a 
new  pair  of  boots  ? It  was  not  a matter  of  van- 
ity— she  had  passed  that  She  did  not  care  now 
how  ugly  and  shabby  looked  the  “wee  feet”  that 
had  once  been  praised ; but  she  felt  it  might  be 
a matter  of  health  and  prudence.  Suppose  she 
caught  cold — fell  ill — died:— died,  leaving  Jo- 
hanna to  struggle  alone — died  before  Robert 
Lyon  came  home.  Both  thoughts  struck  sharp. 
She  was  too  young  still,  or  had  not  suffered 
enough,  calmly  to  think  of  death  and  dying. 

“It  will  do  no  harm  to  inquire  the  price.  I 
might  stop  it  out  in  omnibuses.” 

Por  this  was  the  way  every  new  article  of  dress 
had  to  be  procured — “stopping  it  out”  of  some- 
thing else. 

After  trying  several  pairs — with  a fierce,  bitter 
blush  at  a small  hole  which  the  day’s  walking 
had  worn  in  her  well -darned  stockings,  and 


which  she  was  sure  the  shopman  saw,  as  well  as 
an  old  lady  who  sat  opposite — Hilary  bought  the 
stoutest  and  plainest  of  boots.  The  bill  over- 
stepped her  purse  by  sixpence,  hut  she  promised 
that  sum  on  delivery,  and  paid  the  rest.  She 
had  got  into  a nervous  horror  of  letting  any  ac- 
count stand  over  for  a single  day. 

Look  tenderly,  reader,  on  this  picture  of  strug- 
gles so  small,  of  sufferings  so  uninteresting  and 
mean.  I paint  it  not  because  it  is  original,  but 
because  it  is  so  awfully  true.  Thousands  of  wo- 
men, well-born,  well-reared,  know  it  to  be  true 
— burned  into  them  by  the  cruel  conflict  of  their 
youth;  happy  they  if  it  ended  in  their  youth, 
while  mind  and  body  hod  still  enough  vitality 
and  elasticity  to  endure ! I paint  it,  because  it 
accounts  for  the  accusation  sometimes  made— 
especially  by  men — that  women  are  naturally 
“stingy.”  Possibly  so:  but  in  many  instances 
may  it  not  have  been  this  petty,  struggle  with 
petty  wants,  this  pitiful  calculating  of  penny 
against  penny,  how  best  to  save  here  and  spend 
there,  which  jiarrows  a woman’s  nature  in  spite 
of  herself?  It  sometimes  takes  years  of  com- 
parative ease  and  freedom  from  pecuniary  cares 
to  counteract  the  grinding,  lowering  effects  of  a 
youth  of  poverty. 

And  I paint  this  picture,  too,  literally,  and 
not  on  its  picturesque  side — if,  indeed,  poverty 
has  a picturesque  side — in  order  to  show  another 
side  which  it  really  has — high,  heroic,  made  up 
of  dauntless  endurance,  self-sacrifice,  and  self- 
control.  Also  to  indicate  that  blessing  which 
narrow  circumstances  alone  bestow,  the  habit  of 
looking  more  to  the  realities  than  to  the  shows 
of  things,  and  of  finding  pleasure  in  enjoyments 
mental  rather  than  sensuous,  inward  rather  than 
external.  When  people  can  truly  recognize  this 
they  cease  either  to  be  afraid  or  ashamed  of  pov- 
erty. 

Hilary  was  not  ashamed — not  even  now,  when 
hers  smote  sharper  and  harder  than  it  had  ever 
done  at  Stowbury.  She  felt  it  a sore  thing 
enough;  but  it  never  humiliated  nor  angered 
her.  Either  she  was  too  proud  or  not  proud 
enough;  but  her  low  estate  always  seemed  to 
her  too  simply  external  a thing  to  affect  fcer 
relations  with  the  world  outside.  She  never 
thought  of  being  annoyed  with  the  shopkeeper, 
who,  though  he  trusted  her  with  the  sixpence, 
carefully  took  down  her  name  and  address : still 
less  to  suspecting  the  old  lady  opposite,  who  sat 
and  listened  to ’the  transaction  — apparently  a 
well-to-do  customer,  clad  in  a rich  black  silk 
and  handsome  sable  furs— of  looking  down  upon 
her  and  despising  her.  She  herself  never  de- 
spised any  body,  except  for  wickedness. 

So  she  waited  contentedly,  neither  thinking 
of  herself,  nor  of  what  others  thought  of  her; 
but  with  her  mind  quietly  occupied  by  the  two 
thoughts,  which  in  any  brief  space  of  rest  al- 
ways recurred,  calming  down  all  annoyances, 
and  raising  her  above  the  level  of  petty  pains— 
Johanna,  and  Robert  Lyon.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  her  tired  face  grew  composed,  and 
there  was  a wishful,  far-away,  fond  look  in  her 
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eyes,  which  made  it  not  wonderful  that  the  said 
old  lady — apparently  an  acute  old  soul  in  her 
way — should  watch  her,  as  we  do  occasionally 
watch  strangers  in  whom  we  hare  become  sud- 
denly interested. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  these  interests,  or 
to  the  events  to  which  they  give  rise.  Some- 
times they  are  pooh-pooh-ed  as  “roman tic,” 
“ unnatural,”  “ like  a bit  in  a novel  5"  and  yet 
they  are  facts  continually  occurring,  especially 
to  people  of  quick  intuition,  observation,  and 
sympathy.  Nay,  even  the  most  ordinary  peo- 
ple have  known  or  heard  of  such,  resulting  in 
mysterious,  life-long  loves;  firm  friendships; 
strange  yet  often  wonderful  happy  marriages; 
sadden  revolutions  of  fortune  and  destiny : things 
utterly  unaccountable  for,  except  by  the  belief 
in  the  unscrutable  Providence  which 


* Shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  as  we  will.** 


When  Hilary  left  the  shop  she  was  startled 
by  a voice  at  her  elbow. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  but  if  your  way  lies  up 
Southampton  Row,  would  you  object  to  give  an 
old  woman  a share  of  that  capital  umbrella  of 
yours?” 

“With  pleasure,”  Hilary  answered,  though 
the  oddness  of  the  request  amused  her.  And  it 
was  granted  really  with  pleasure ; for  the  old 
lady  spoke  with  those  “ accents  of  the  mountain 
tongue”  which  this  foolish  Hilary  never  recog- 
nized without  a thrill  at  the  heart. 

“ Maybe  yon  think  an  old  woman  ought  to 
take  a cab,  and  not  be  intruding  upon  strangers; 
but  I am  hale  and  hearty,  and  being  only  a 
street's  length  from  my  own  door,  I dislike  to 
waste  unnecessary  shillings.” 

“ Certainly,”  acquiesced  Hilary,  with  a half 
sigh : shillings  were  only  too  precious  to  her. 

“ I saw  you  in  the  boot-Bhop,  and  you  seemed 
the  sort  of  young  lady  who  would  do  a kindness 
to  an  old  body  like  me;  so  I said  to  myself, 
‘Tllask  her.'” 

“I  am  glad  you  did.”  Poor  girl!  she  felt 
unconsciously  pleased  at  finding  herself  still  able 
to  show  a kindness  to  any  body. 

They  walked  on  and  on — it  was  certainly  a 
long  street’s  length — to  the  stranger's  door,  and 
it  took  Hilary  a good  way  round  from  hers ; but 
she  said  nothing  of  this,  concluding,  of  course, 
that  her  companion  was  unaware  of  where  she 
lived — in  which  she  was  mistaken.  They  stopped 
at  last  before  a respectable  house  near  Bruns- 
wick Square,  bearing  a brass  plate,  with  the 
words  “ Miss  Balquidder.” 

“ That  is  my  name,  and  very  much  obliged 
to  you,  my  dear.  How  it  rains ! Ye're  just 
droukit.” 

Hilary  smiled  and  shook  her  damp  shawl. 
“I  shall  take  no  harm.  I am  used  to  go  out  in 
all  weathers.” 

“Are  you  a governess?”  The  question  was 
so  direct  and  kindly,  that  it  hardly  seemed  an 
impertinence. 

“Yes;  but  I have  no  pupils,  and  fear  I shall 
never  get  any.” 
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“Why  not?” 

“ I suppose,  because  I know  nobody  here.  It 
seems  so  very  hard  to  get  teaching  in  London. 

But  I beg  your  pardon.” 

“I  beg  youre,”  said  Miss  Balquidder — not 
without  a certain  dignity — “for  asking  ques- 
tions of  a stranger.  But  I was  once  a stranger 
here  myself,  and  had  a 1 sair  fecht,'  as  we  say  in 
Scotland,  before  I could  earn  even  my  daily 
bread.  Though  I wasn't  a governess,  still  I 
know  pretty  well  what  the  sort  of  life  is,  and  if 
I had  daughters  who  must  work  for  their  bread, 
the  one  thing  I would  urge  upon  them  should 
be — ‘ Never  become  a governess.'” 

“ Indeed.  For  what  reason  ?” 

“ I’ll  not  tell  you  now,  my  dear,  standing 
with  all  your  wet  clothes  on ; but  as  I said,  if 
you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  call — *' 

“Thank  you!”  said  Hilary,  not  sufficiently 
initiated  in  London  caution  to  dread  making  a 
new  acquaintance.  Besides,  she  liked  the  rough- 
hewn,  good-natured  face;  and  the  Scotch  ac- 
cent was  sweet  to  her  ear. 

Yet  when  she  reached  home  she  was  half  shy 
of  telling  her  sisters  the  engagement  she  had 
made.  Selina  was  extremely  shocked,  and  con- 
sidered it  quite  necessary  that  the  London  Di- 
rectory  — the  nearest  clergyman  — or,  perhaps 
Mr.  Ascott,  who,  living  in  the  parish,  must  know 
— should  be  consulted  as  to  Miss  Balquidder's 
respectability. 

“ She  has  much  more  reason  to  question  ours,” 
recollected  Hilary,  with  some  amusement;  “ for 
I never  told  her  my  name  or  address.  She  does 
not  know  a single  thing  about  me.” 

Which  fact,  arguing  the  matter  energetically 
two  days  after,  the  young  lady  might  not  have 
been  so  sure  of,  could  she  have  penetrated  the 
ceiling  overhead.  In  truth,  Miss  Balquidder,  a 
prudent  person,  who  never  did  things  by  halves, 
and,  like  most  truly  generous  people,  was  cau- 
tious even  in  her  extremest  fits  of  generosity,  at 
that  very  moment  was  sitting  in  Mrs.  Jones’s 
first  floor,  deliberately  discovering  every  single 
thing  possible  to  be  learned  about  the  Leaf 
family. 

Nevertheless,  owing  to  Selina's  indignant  per- 
tinacity, Hilary's  own  hesitation,  and  a dim  hope 
of  a pupil  wlxich  rose  up  and  faded  like  the  rest, 
the  possible  acquaintance  lay  dormant  for  two  or 
three  weeks : till,  alas!  the  fabulous  wolf  actual- 
ly came  to  the  door ; and  the  sisters,  after  pay- 
ing their  week’s  rent,  looked  aghast  at  one  an- 
other, not  knowing  where  in  the  wide  world  the 
next  week's  rent  was  to  come  from. 

“ Thank  God,  we  don't  owe  any  thing ! not 
a penny,”  gasped  Hilary. 

“ No ; there  is  comfort  in  that,  ” said  Johanna. 

And  the  expression  of  her  folded  hands  and  up- 
ward face  was  not  despairing,  even  though  that 
of  the  poor  widow,  when  her  barrel  of  meal  was 
gone,  and  her  cruse  of  oil  spent,  would  hardly 
have  been  sadder. 

“ I am  sure  we  have  wasted  nothing,  and 
cheated  nobody— surely  God  will  help  us.” 

“ I know  He  will,  my  child.” 
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And  the  two  sisters,  elder  and  younger,  kissed 
one  another,  cried  a little,  and  then  sat  down  to 
consider  what  was  to  be  done. 

Ascott  must  be  told  how  things  were  with 
them.  Hitherto  they  had  not  troubled  him 
much  with  their  affairs : indeed,  he  was  so  lit- 
tle at  home.  And,  after  some  private  consulta- 
tion, both  Johanna  and  Hilary  decided  that  it 
was  wisest  to  let  the  lad  come  and  go  as  he  liked ; 
not  attempting — as  he  once  indignantly  express- 
ed it — 1 ‘ to  tie  him  to  their  apron-strings.  ” For 
instinctively  these  maiden  ladies  felt  that  with 
men,  and,  above  all,  young  men,  the  only  way 
to  bind  the  wandering  heart  was  to  leave  it  free, 
except  by  trying  their  utmost  that  home  should 
be  always  a pleasant  home. 

It  was  touching  to  see  their  efforts,  when  Ascott 
came  in  of  evenings,  to  enliven  for  his  sake  the 
dull  parlor  at  No.  15.  How  Johanna  put  away 
her  mending,  and  Selina  ceased  to  grumble,  and 
Hilary  began  her  lively  chat,  that  never  fail- 
ed to  brighten  and  amuse  the  household.  Her 
nephew  even  sometimes  acknowledged  that 
wherever  he  went,  he  met  nobody  so  “clever” 
as  Aunt  Hilary. 

So,  presuming  upon  her  influence  with  him, 
on  this  night,  after  the  rest  were  gone  to  bed, 
she — being  always  the  boldest  to  do  any  un- 
pleasant thing — said  to  him, 

“Ascott,  how  are  your  business  affairs  pro- 
gressing? When  do  you  think  you  will  be  able 
to  get  into  practice  ?” 

“ Oh,  presently.  There’s  no  hurry.” 

“I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  Do  you  know, 
my  dear  boy” — and  she  opened  her  purse,  which 
contained  a few  shillings — “ this  is  all  the  money 
we  have  in  the  world.” 

“ Nonsense,”  said  Ascott,  laughing.  “I  beg 
your  pardon,”  he  added,  seeing  it  was  with 
her  no  laughing  matter;  “but  I am  so  accus- 
tomed to  be  hard  up  that  I don't  seem  to  care. 
It  always  comes  right  somehow — at  least  with 
me.” 

“How?” 

“Oh,  I don't  exactly  know;  but  it  does. 
Don’t  fret,  Aunt  Hilary.  I’ll  lend  you  a pound 
or  two.” 

She  drew  back.  These  poor,  proud,  fond  wo- 
men, who,  if  their  boy,  instead  of  a fine  gentle- 
man, had  been  a helpless  invalid,  would  have 
tended  him,  worked  for  him,  nay,  begged  for 
him— cheerfully,  oh,  how  cheerfully!  wanting 
nothing  in  the  whole  world  but  his  love — they 
could  not  ask  him  for  his  money.  Even  now, 
offered  thus,  Hilary  felt  as  if  to  take  it  would  be 
intolerable. 

Still  the  thing  must  be  done. 

“ I wish,  Ascott” — and  she  nerved  herself  to 
say  what  somebody  ought  to  say  to  him — *fl 
wish  you  would  not  lend  but  pay  us  the  pound 
a week  you  said  you  could  so  easily  spare.” 

“ To  be  sure  I will.  What  a thoughtless  fellow 
I have  been ! But — but — I fancied  you  would 
have  asked  me  if  you  wanted  it.  Never  mind, 
you’ll  get  it  all  in  a lump.  Let  me  see — how 
much  will  it  come  to  ? You  are  the  best  head 


going  for  arithmetic,  Aunt  Hilary.  Do  reckon 
it  all  up  ?” 

She  did  so ; and  the  sum  total  made  Ascott 
open  his  eyes  wide. 

“Upon  my  soul  I had  no  idea  it  was  so 
much.  * I'm  very  sorry,  but  I seem  fairly  cleaned 
out  this  quarter — only  a few  sovereigns  left  to 
keep  the  mill  going.  You  shall  have  them,  or 
half  of  them,  and  I'll  owe  you  the  rest.  Here !” 

He  emptied  on  the  table,  without  counting, 
four  or  five  pounds.  Hilary  took  two,  asking 
him  gravely  “ If  he  was  sure  he  could  spare  so 
much  ? She  did  not  wish  to  inconvenience  him.” 

“ Oh,  not  at  all ; and  I wouldn’t  mind  if  it 
did ; you  have  been  good  aunts  to  me." 

He  kissed  her,  with  a sudden  fit  of  compunc- 
tion, and  bade  her  good-night,  looking  as  if  he 
did  not  care  to  be  “ bothered”  any  more. 

Hilary  retired,  more  sad,  more  hopeless  about 
him  than  if  he  had  slammed  the  door  in  her  face, 
or  scolded  her  like  a trooper.  Had  he  met  her 
seriousness  in  the  same  spirit,  even  though  it 
had  been  a sullen  or  angry  spirit — and  little  as 
she  said  he  must  have  felt — she  wished  him  to 
feel — that  his  aunts  were  displeased  with  him ; 
but  that  utterly  unimpressible  light-heartedness 
of  his — there  was  no  doing  any  thing  with  it. 
There  was,  so  to  speak,  “no  catching  hold"  of 
Ascott.  He  meant  no  harm.  She  repeated 
over  and  over  again  that  the  lad  meant  no  harm. 
He  had  no  evil  ways ; was  always  pleasant,  good- 
natured,  and  affectionate,  in  his  own  careless 
fashion ; but  was  no  more  to  be  relied  on  than  a 
straw  that  every  wind  blows  hither  and  thither  ; 
or,  to  use  a common  simile,  a butterfly  that 
never  sees  any  thing  farther  than  the  nearest 
flower.  His  was,  in  short,  the  pleasure-loving 
temperament,  not  positively  sinful  or  sensual, 
but  still  holding  pleasure  as  the  greatest  good ; 
and  regarding  what  deeper  natures  call  “ duty,” 
and  find  therein  their  strong-hold  and  consola- 
tion, as  a mere  bugbear,  or  a sentimental  theoiy, 
or  an  impossible  folly. 

Poor  lad ! and  he  had  the  world  to  fight  with ; 
how  would  it  use  him  ? Even  if  no  heavy  sor- 
rows for  himself  or  others  smote  him,  his  hand- 
some face  would  have  to  grow  old,  his  strong 
frame  to  meet  sickness — death.  How  would  he 
do  it?  That  is  the  thought  which  always  re- 
curs. What  is  the  end  of  6uch  men  as  these? 
Alas!  the  answer  would  come  from  hospital 
wards,  alms-houses  and  work-houses,  debtors* 
prisons  and  lunatic  asylums. 

To  apprehensions  like  this— except  the  last, 
happily  it  was  as  yet  too  far  off— Hilary  had 
j been  slowly  and  sadly  arriving  about  Ascott  for 
I weeks  past ; and  her  conversation  with  him  to- 
night seemed  to  make  them  darken  down  upon 
her  with  added  gloom.  As  she  went  up  stairs 
she  set  her  lips  together  hard. 

“ I see  there  is  nobody  to  do  any  thing  except 
me.  But  I must  not  tell  Johanna.” 

She  lay  long  awake,  planning  every  conceiva- 
ble scheme  for  saving  money ; till  at  length,  her 
wits  sharpened  by  the  desperation  of  the  circum- 
stances, there  flashed  upon  her  an  idea  that  came 
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oat  of  a talk  she  had  had  with  Elizabeth  that 
morning.  True,  it  was  a perfectly  new  and  un- 
tried chance — and  a mere  chance ; still  it  was 
right  to  overlook  nothing.  She  would  not  have 
ventured  to  tell  Selina  of  it  for  the  world,  and 
even  to  Johanna,  she  only  said — finding  her  as 
wakeful  as  herself — said  it  in  a careless  manner, 
as  if  it  had  relation  to  nothing,  and  she  expected 
nothing  from  it — 

“I  think,  as  I have  nothing  else  to  do,  I will 
go  and  see  Miss  Balquidder  to-morrow  morning.  ” 


CHAPTER  XHL 

Miss  Balquidder's  house  was  a handsome 
one,  handsomely  furnished,  and  a neat  little 
maid-servant  showed  Hilary  at  once  into  the 
dining-parlor,  where  the  mistress  sat  before  a 
business-like  writing-table,  covered  with  letters, 
papers,  etc.,  all  arranged  with  that  careful  order 
in  disorder  which  indicates,  even  in  the  smallest 
things,  the  possession  of  an  accurate,  methodical 
mind,  than  which  there  are  few  greater  posses- 
sions, either  to  its  owner  or  to  the  world  at  large. 

Miss  Balquidder  was  not  a personable  woman ; 
she  bad  never  been  so  even  in  youth ; and  age 
had  told  its  tale  upon  those  large,  strong  feat- 
ures— “thoroughly  Scotch  features,”  they  would 
have  been  called  by  those  who  think  all  Scotch- 
women are  necessarily  big,  raw-boned,  and  ugly; 
and  have  never  seen  that  wonderfully  noble  beau- 
ty— not  prettiness,  but  actual  beauty  in  its  high- 
est physical  as  well  as  spiritual  development — 
which  is  not  seldom  found  across  the  Tweed. 

But  while  there  was  nothing  lovely,  there  was 
nothing  unpleasant  or  uncomely  in  Miss  Bal- 
quidder. Her  large  figure,  in  its  plain  black 
silk  dress ; her  neat  white  cap,  from  under  which 
peeped  the  little  round  curls  of  flaxen  hair,  nei- 
ther gray  nor  snowy,  but  real  “lint-white  locks” 
still ; and  her  good-humored,  motherly  look — 
motherly  rather  than  old-maidish — gave  an  im- 
pression which  may  be  best  described  by  the 
word  “ comfortable.”  She  was  a “ comfortable” 
woman.  She  had  that  quality — too  rare,  alas ! 
in  all  people,  and  rarest  in  women  going  solita- 
ry down  the  hill  of  life— of  being  able,  out  of  the 
deep  content  of  her  own  nature,  to  make  other 
people  the  same. 

Hilary  was  cheered  in  spite  of  herself ; it  al- 
ways conveys  hope  to  the  young,  when  in  sore 
trouble,  if  they  see  the  old  looking  happy. 

“ Welcome,  my  dear ! I was  afraid  you  bad 
forgotten  your  promise.” 

“ Oh  no,”  said  Hilary,  responding  heartily  to 
the  hearty  clasp  of  a hand  large  as  a man’s,  but 
soft  as  a woman’s. 

“ Why  did  you  not  come  sooner?” 

More  than  one  possible  excuse  flashed  through 
Hilary's  mind,  but  she  was  too  honest  to  give  it. 
She  gave  none  at  all.  Nor  did  she  like  to  leave 
the  impression  that  this  was  merely  a visit,  when 
she  knew  she  had  only  come  from  secondary  and 
personal  motives. 


“ May  I tell  you  why  I came  to  day  ? Be- 
cause I want  advice  and  help,  and  I think  you 
can  give  it,  from  something  I heard  about  you 
yesterday.” 

“ Indeed ! From  whom  ?” 

“In  rather  a roundabout  way;  from  Mrs. 
Jones,  who  told  our  maid-servant.” 

“The  same  girl  I met  on  the  staircase  at 
your  house?  I beg  your  pardon,  but  I know 
where  you  live,  Miss  Leaf ; your  landlady  hap- 
pens to  be  an  acquaintance  of  mine.” 

“So  she  said;  and  she  told  our  Elizabeth 
that  you  were  a rich  and  benevolent  woman,  who 
took  a great  interest  in  helping  other  women ; 
not  in  money” — blushing  scarlet  at  the  idea — 
“ I don’t  mean  that,  but  in  procuring  them  work. 
I want  work — oh!  so  terribly.  If  you  only 
knew — ” 

“ Sit  down,  my  dear;”  for  Hilary  was  trem- 
bling much,  her  voice  breaking,  and  her  eyes 
Ailing,  in  spite  of  all  her  self-command. 

Miss  Balquidder — who  seemed  accustomed  to 
wait  upon  herself— went  out  of  the  room,  and 
returned  with  cake  and  glasses ; then  she  took 
the  wine  from  the  side-board,  poured  some  out 
for  herself  and  Hilary,  and  began  to  talk. 

“It  is  nearly  my  luncheon-time,  and  I am  a 
great  friend  to  regular  eating  and  drinking.  I 
never  let  any  thing  interfere  with  my  own  meals, 
or  other  folks’  either,  if  I can  help  it.  I would 
as  soon  expect  that  fire  to  keep  itself  up  without 
coals,  as  my  mind  to  go  on  working  if  I don’t 
look  after  my  body.  Yon  understand  ? You 
seem  to  have  good  health,  Miss  Leaf.  I hope 
you  are  a prudent  girl,  and  take  care  of  it.” 

“I  think  I do;”  and  Hilary  smiled.  “At 
any  rate  my  sister  does  for  me,  and  also  Eliza- 
beth.” 

“ Ah,  I liked  the  look  of  that  girl.  If  fam- 
ilies did  but  know  that  the  most  useful  patent 
of  respectability  they  can  carry  about  with  them 
is  their  maid-servant!  That  is  how  I always 
judge  my  new  acquaintances.” 

“There’s  reason  in  it  too,”  said  Hilary, 
amused  and  drawn  out  of  herself  by  the  frank 
manner  and  the  cordial  voice — I use  the  adjec- 
tive advisedly : none  the  less  sweet  because  its 
good  terse  English  had  a decided  Scotch  accent, 
with  here  and  there  a Scotch  word.  Also  there 
was  about  Miss  Balquidder  a certain  dry  humor 
essentially  Scotch — neither  Irish  “wit”  nor  En- 
glish “fun,”  but  Scotch  humor ; a little  ponder- 
ous perhaps,  yet  sparkling ; like  the  sparkles  from 
a large  lump  of  coal,  red-warm  at  the  heart,  and 
capable  of  warming  a whole  household.  As 
many  a time  it  had  warmed  the  little  household 
at  Stowbury — for  Robert  Lyon  had  it  in  perfec- 
tion. Like  a waft  as  from  old  times,  it  made 
Hilary  at  once  feel  at  home  with  Miss  Balquid- 
der. 

Equally,  Miss  Balquidder  might  have  seen 
something  in  this  girl’s  patient,  heroic,  forlorn 
youth  which  reminded  her  of  her  own.  Un- 
reasoning as  these  sudden  attractions  appear, 
there  is  often  a hidden  something  beneath  which 
in  reality  makes  them  both  natural  and  proba- 
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ble,  as  was  the  case  here.  In  half  an  hoar  these 
two  women  were  sitting  talking  like  old  friends; 
and  Hilary  had  explained  her  present  position, 
needs,  and  desires.  They  ended  in  the  one  cry 
—familiar  to  how  many  thousands  more  of  help- 
less young  women ! — “I  want  work !” 

Miss  Balquidder  listened  thoughtfully.  Not 
that  it  was  a new  story — alas ! she  heard  it  every 
day ; but  there  was  something  new  in  the  telling 
of  it;  such  extreme  directness  and  simplicity, 
such  utter  want  of  either  false  pride  or  false 
shame.  No  asking  of  favors,  and  yet  no  shrink- 
ing from  well-meant  kindness ; the  poor  woman 
speaking  freely  to  the  rich  one,  recognizing  the 
common  womanhood  of  both,  and  never  suppos- 
ing for  an  instant  that  mere  money  or  position 
could  make  any  difference  between  them. 

The  story  ended,  both  turned,  as  was  the  char- 
acter of  both,  to  the  practical  application  of  it — 
what  it  was  exactly  that  Hilary  needed,  and 
what  Miss  Balquidder  could  supply. 

The  latter  said,  after  a turn  or  two  up  and 
down  the  room,  with  her  hands  behind  her — the 
only  masculine  trick  she  had — 

“ My  dear,  before  going  further,  I ought  to 
tell  you  one  thing — I am  not  a lady.” 

Hilary  looked  at  her  in  no  little  bewilder- 
ment. 

“That  is,”  explained  Miss  Balquidder,  laugh- 
ing, “not  an  educated  gentlewoman  like  you. 

I made  my  money  myself— in  trade.  I kept  an 
outfitter's  shop." 

“You  must  have  kept  it  uncommonly  well," 
was  the  involuntary  reply,  which,  in  its  extreme 
honesty  and  naivete , was  perhaps  the  best  thing 
that  Hilary  could  have  said. 

“ Well,  perhaps  I did,"  and  Miss  Balquidder 
laughed  her  hearty  laugh,  betraying  one  of  her 
few  weaknesses — a consciousness  of  her  own 
capabilities  as  a woman  of  business,  and  a pleas- 
ure at  her  own  deserved  success. 

“ Therefore,  you  see,  I can  not  help  you  as  a 
governess.  Perhaps  I would  not  if  I could,  for, 
so  far  as  I see,  a good  clearance  of  one  half  the 
governesses  into  honest  trades  would  be  for  their 
own  benefit,  and  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
other  half.  But  that's  not  my  affair.  I only 
meddle  with  things  I understand.  Miss  Leaf, 
would  you  be  ashamed  of  keeping  a shop?" 

It  is  no  reflection  upon  Hilary  to  confess  that 
this  point-blank  question  startled  her.  Her 1 
bringing  up  had  been  strictly  among  the  profes- 
sional class ; and  in  the  provinces  sharper  than 
even  in  London  is  drawn  the  line  between  the 
richest  tradesman  who  “ keeps  a shop,"  and  the 
poorest  lawyer,  doctor,  or  clergyman  who  ever 
starved  in  decent  gentility.  It  had  been  often  a 
struggle  for  Hilary  Leafs  girlish  pride  to  have 
to  teach  A B C to  little  boys  and  girls  whose 
parents  stood  behind  counters ; but  as  she  grew 
older  she  grew  wiser,  and  intercourse  with  Robert 
Lyon  had  taught  her  much.  She  never  forgot 
one  day,  when  Selina  asked  him  something  about 
his  grandfather  or  great-grandfather,  and  he  an- 
swered quickly,  smiling,  “ Well,  I suppose  I had 
one,  but  I really  never  heard."  Nevertheless  it 
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takes  long  to  conquer  entirely  the  class  preju- 
dices of  years,  nay,  more,  of  generations.  In 
spite  of  her  will  Hilary  felt  herself  wince,  and 
the  color  rush  all  over  her  face,  at  Miss  Balquid- 
der’s  question. 

“Take  time  to  answer,  and  speak  out,  my 
dear.  Don't  be  afraid.  You’ll  not  offend  ine." 

The  kindly  cheerful  tone  made  Hilary  recover 
her  balance  immediately. 

| “ I never  thought  of  it  before ; the  possibility 

S of  such  a thing  did  not  occur  to  me ; but  I hope 
I should  not  be  ashamed  of  any  honest  work 
for  which  I was  competent.  Only — to  serve  in 
a shop — to  wait  upon  strangers — I am  so  horri- 
bly shy  of  strangers."  And  again  the  sensitive 
color  rushed  in  a perfect  tide  over  cheeks  and 
forehead. 

Miss  Balquidder  looked,  half  amused,  compas- 
sionately at  her. 

“ No,  my  dear,  you  would  not  make  a good 
shop- woman,  at  least  there  are  many  who  are 
better  fitted  for  it  than  you  ; and  it  is  my  maxim 
that  people  should  try  to  find  out,  and  to  do, 
only  that  which  they  are  best  fitted  for.  If  they 
did  we  might  not  have  so  many  cases  of  proud 
despair  and  ambitious  failure  in  the  world.  It 
looks  very  grand  and  interesting  sometimes  to 
try  and  do  what  you  can't  do,  and  then  tear  your 
hair,  and  think  the  world  has  ill-used  you — very 
grand,  but  very  silly ; when  all  the  while,  per- 
haps, there  is  something  else  you  can  do  thor- 
oughly well ; and  the  world  will  be  exceedingly 
obliged  to  you  for  doing  it,  and  not  doing  the 
other  thing.  As  doubtless  the  world  was  to  me, 
when,  instead  of  being  a mediocre  musician,  as 
I once  wished  to  be — it's  true,  my  dear — I took 
to  keeping  one  of  the  best  ladies'  outfitting  ware- 
houses in  London." 

While  she  talked  her  companion  had  quite  re- 
covered herself,  and  Miss  Balquidder  then  went 
on  to  explain,  what  I will  tell  more  briefly,  if 
less  graphically,  than  the  good  Scotchwoman, 
who,  like  all  who  have  had  a hard  struggle  in 
their  youth,  liked  a little  to  dilate  upon  it  in 
easy  old  age. 

Hard  as  it  was,  however,  it  had  ended  early, 
for  at  fifty  she  found  herself  a woman  of  inde- 
pendent property,  without  kith  or  kin,  still  act- 
ive, energetic,  and  capable  of  enjoying  life.  She 
applied  her  mind  to  find  out  what  she  could  best 
do  with  herself  and  her  money. 

“I  might  have  bought  a landed  estate  to  be 
inherited  by — nobody ; or  a house  in  Belgravia, 
and  an  opera-box,  to  be  shared  by — nobody. 

We  all  have  our  pet  luxuries ; none  of  these 
were  exactly  mine." 

“No,"  assented  Hilary,  somewhat  abstract- 
I edly.  She  was  thinking — if  the  could  make  a 
| fortune,  and — and  give  it  away !— if,  by  any 
means,  any  honorable,  upright  heart  could  be 
made  to  understand  that  it  did  not  signify,  in 
| reality,  which  side  the  money  came  from ; that 
it  sometimes  showed  deeper,  the  very  deepest  at- 
tachment, when  a proud,  poor  man  had  self- 
respect  and  courage  enough  to  say  to  a wo- 
man, “I  love  you,  and  I will  many  you;  I 
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am  not  such  a coward  as  to  be  afraid  of  your 
gold.” 

But,  oh ! what  a ridiculous  dream ! — and  she 
sat  there,  the  penniless  Hilary  Leaf,  listening  to 
Miss  Balquidder,  the  rich  lady,  whose  life  seem- 
ed so  easy.  For  the  moment,  perhaps,  her  own 
appeared  hard.  But  she  had  hope,  and  she 
was  young.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  years 
and  years  that  had  had  to  be  lived  through  be- 
fore those  kind  eyes  looked  as  clear  and  cloud- 
less as  now;  before  the  yoice  had  gained  the 
sweet  evenness  of  tone  which  she  liked  to  listen 
to,  and  felt  that  it  made  her  quiet  and  “good,” 
almost  like  Johanna's. 

“You  see,  my  dear,”  said  Miss  Balquidder, 
“when  one  has  no  duties,  one  must  just  make 
them ; when  we  have  nobody  to  care  for  us,  we 
must  take  to  caring  for  every  body.  1 suppose” 
— here  a slight  pause  indicated  that  this  life, 
like  all  women's  lives,  had  had  its  tale,  now 
long,  long  told — “I  suppose  I was  not  meant 
to  be  a wife ; but  I am  quite  certain  I was  meant 
to  be  a mother.  And” — with  her  peculiar,  bright, 
humorous  look — “you'd  be  astonished,  Miss 
Leaf,  if  you  knew  what  lots  of  ‘children’  I have 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.” 

Miss  Balquidder  then  went  on  to  explain,  that 
finding,  from  her  own  experience,  how  great  was 
the  number,  and  how  sore  the  trial,  of  young 
women  who  nowadays  are  obliged  to  work — 
obliged  to  forget  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  the 
blessed  privilege  of  being  worked  for — she  had 
set  herself,  in  her  small  way,  to  try  and  help 
them.  Her  pet  project  was  to  induce  educated 
women  to  quit  the  genteel  starvation  of  gover- 
nesships  for  some  good  trade,  thereby  bringing 
higher  intelligence  into  a class  which  needed, 
not  the  elevation  of  the  work  itself,  which  was 
comparatively  easy  and  refined,  but  of  the  work- 
ers. She  had  therefore  invested  sum  after  sum 
of  her  capital  in  setting  up  various  small  shops 
in  the  environs  of  London,  in  her  own  former 
line,  and  others — stationers,  lace-shops,  etc. — 
trades  which  could  be  well  carried  on  by  wo- 
men. Into  the  management  of  these  she  put 
as  many  young  girls  as  she  could  find  really 
fitted  for  it,  or  willing  to  learn,  paying  them 
regular  salaries,  large  or  small,  according  to 
their  deserts. 

“ Fair  work,  fair  pay ; not  one  penny  more  or 
less ; I never  do  it ; it  would  not  be  honest.  I 
overlook  each  business  myself,  and  it  is  carried 
on  in  my  name.  Sometimes  it  brings  me  in  a 
little  profit;  sometimes  not.  Of  course,”  she 
added,  smiling,  “I  would  rather  have  profits 
than  losses ; still,  I balance  one  against  the  oth- 
er, and  it  leaves  me  generally  a small  interest 
for  my  money — two  or  three  per  cent.,  which  is 
all  I care  about.  Thus,  you  see,  I and  my 
young  people  make  a fair  bargain  on  both 
sides ; it’s  no  charity.  I don't  believe  in  char- 
ity.” 

“No,”  said  Hilary,  feeling  her  spirit  rise. 
She  was  yet  young  enough,  yet  enough  unworn 
by  the  fight  to  feel  the  deliciousness  of  work — 
honest  work  for  honest  pay.  “ I think  I could 


do  it,”  she  added.  “ I think,  with  a little  prac- 
tice, J really  could  keep  a shop.” 

“At  all  events,  perhaps  you  could  do  what 
I find  more  difficult  to  get  done,  and  well  done, 
for  it  requires  a far  higher  class  of  women  than 
generally  apply : you  could  keep  the  accounts 
of  a shop;  you  should  be  the  head,  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  find  the  hands.  Let  me  see ; there 
is  a young  lady,  she  has  managed  ray  stationer's 
business  at  Kensington  these  two  years,  and  now 
she  is  going  to  be  married.  Are  you  good  at 
figures ; do  you  understand  book-keeping  ?” 

And  suddenly  changing  into  the  woman  of 
business’  and  one  who  was  evidently  quite  ac- 
customed both  to  arrange  and  command,  Miss 
Balquidder  put  Hilary  through  a sort  of  extem- 
pore arithmetical  catechism,  from  which  she 
came  off  with  flying  colors. 

“I  only  wish  there  were  more  like  you.  I 
wish  there  were  more  young  ladies  brought  up 
like—” 

“Like  boys!”  said  Hilary,  laughing,  “for  I 
always  used  to  say  that  was  my  case.” 

“No,  I never  desire  to  sec  young  women 
made  into  men.”  And  Miss  Balquidder  seemed 
a little  scandalized.  “ But  I do  wish  girls  were 
taught  fewer  accomplishments,  and  more  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic ; were  made  as  ac- 
curate, orderly,  and  able  to  help  themselves  as 
boys  are.  But  to  business.  Will  you  take  the 
management  of  my  stationer's  shop?” 

Hilary's  breath  came  hard  and  fast.  Much 
as  she  had  longed  for  work,  to  get  this  sort  of 
work — to  keep  a stationer's  shop ! What  would 
her  sisters  say  ? what  would  he  say  ? But  she 
dared  not  think  of  that  just  now. 

“ How  much  should  I be  able  to  earn,  do  you 
think?” 

Miss  Balquidder  considered  a moment,  and 
then  said,  rather  shortly,  for  it  was  not  exactly 
acting  on  her  own  principles ; she  knew  the  pay 
was  above  the  work.  “I  will  give  you  a hun- 
dred a year.” 

A hundred  a year ! actually  certain,  and  over 
and  above  any  other  income.  It  seemed  a for- 
tune to  poor  Hilary. 

“Will  you  give  me  a day  or  two  to  think 
about  it  and  consult  my  sisters  ?” 

She  spoke  quietly,  but  Miss  Balquidder  could 
see  how  agitated  she  was;  how  she  evident- 
ly struggled  with  many  feelings  that  would  be 
best  straggled  with  alone.  The  good  old  lady 
rose. 

“ Take  your  own  time,  my  dear ; I will  keep 
the  situation  open  for  you  for  one  week  from 
this  date.  And  now  I must  send  you  away,  for 
I have  a great  deal  to  do.” 

They  parted,  quite  like  friends;  and  Hilary 
went  out,  walking  quickly,  feeling  neither  the 
wind  nor  the  rain.  Yet  when  she  reached  No. 
15  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  enter,  but  took 
another  turn  or  two  round  the  Crescent,  trying 
to  be  quite  sure  of  her  own  mind  before  she 
opened  the  matter  to  her  sisters.  And  there 
was  one  little  battle  to  be  fought  which  the  sis- 
ters did  not  know. 
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It  was  perhaps  foolish,  seeing  she  did  not  be- 
long to  him  in  any  open  way,  and  he  had  no 
external  right  over  her  life  or  her  actions,  that 
she  should  go  back  and  back  to  the  question, 
“What  would  Robert  Lyon  say?” 

He  knew  she  earned  her  daily  bread ; some- 
times this  had  seemed  to  vex  and  annoy  him, 
but  it  must  be  done  ; and  when  a thing  was  in- 
evitable, it  was  not  Mr.  Lyon’s  way  to  say  much 
about  it.  But  being  a governess  was  an  ac- 
credited and  customary  mode  of  a young  lady’s 
earning  her  livelihood.  This  was  different.  If 
he  should  think  it  too  public,  too  unfeminine : 
he  had  such  a horror  of  a woman’s  being  any 
thing  but  a woman,  as  strong  and  brave  as  she 
could,  but  in  a womanly  way  ; doing  any  thing, 
however  painful,  that  she  was  obliged  to  do,  but 
never  out  of  choice  or  bravado,  or  the  excite- 
ment of  stepping  out  of  her  own  sphere  into 
man’s.  Would  Robert  Lyon  think  less  of  her, 
Hilary,  because  she  had  to  learn  to  take  care 
of  herself,  to  protect  herself,  and  to  act  in  so 
many  ways  for  herself,  contrary  to  the  natural 
and  right  order  of  things?  That  old  order — 
God  forbid  it  should  ever  change! — which  or- 
dained that  the  women  should  be  “ keepers  at 
home ;”  happy  rulers  of  that  happy  little  world, 
which  seemed  as  far  off  as  the  next  world  from 
this  poor  Hilary. 

“What  if  he  should  look  down  upon  me? 
What  if  he  should  return  and  find  me  different 
from  what  he  expected?”  And  bitter  tears 
burned  in  her  eyes,  as  she  walked  rapidly  and 
passionately  along  the  deserted  street.  Then  a 
revulsion  came. 

“ No ; love  is  worth  nothing  that  is  not  worth 
every  thing,  and  to  be  trusted  through  every 
thing.  If  he  could  forget  me — could  love  any 
one  better  than  me  — me  myself,  no  matter 
what  I was— ugly  or  pretty,  old  or  young,  rich 
ov  poor  — I would  not  care  for  his  love.  It 
would  not  be  worth  my  having;  I’d  let  it  go. 
Robert,  though  it  broke  my  heart,  I’4  let  you 

go.” 

Her  eyes  flashed ; her  poor  little  hand  clenched 
itself  under  her  shawl ; and  then,  as  a half  re- 
proach, she  heard  in  fancy  the  steady  loving 
voice  — which  could  have  calmed  her  wildest 
paroxysm  of  passion  and  pain — “ You  must  trust 
me,  Hilary.” 

Yes,  he  was  a man  to  be  trusted.  No  doubt 
very  much  like  other  men,  and  by  no  means 
such  a hero  to  the  world  at  large  as  this  fond 
girl  made  him  out  to  be ; but  Robert  Lyon  had, 
with  all  people,  and  under  all  circumstances,  the 
character  of  reliableness.  He  had  also— you 
might  read  it  in  his  face — a quality  equally  rare, 
faithfulness.  Not  merely  sincerity,  but  faith- 
fulness ; the  power  of  conceiving  one  clear  pur- 
pose, or  one  strong  love — in  unity  is  strength — 
and  of  not  only  keeping  true  to  it  at  the  time, 
but  of  holding  fast  to  it  with  a single-minded 
persistency  that  never  even  takes  in  the  idea  of 
voluntary  change,  as  long  as  persistency  is  right 
or  possible. 

* ‘ Robert,  Robert !”  sobbed  this  forlorn  girl,  as 


if  slowly  waking  up  to  a sense  of  her  forlomness, 
and  of  the  almost  universal  fickleness,  not  actu- 
al falseness,  but  fickleness,  which  prevails  in  the 
world  and  among  mankind.  “O  Robert,  be 
faithful  I faithful  to  yourself— faithful  to  mel” 


DOWN  IN  THE  GLEN  AT  IDLEWILD. 

THE  red  moon,  like  a golden  grape, 
Hangs  slowly  ripening  in  the  sky, 

And  o’er  the  helmets  of  the  hills 

Like  plumes  the  summer  lightnings  fly. 
The  solemn  pine-trees  stoop  above 
The  brook,  that,  like  a sleeping  child, 
Lies  babbling  of  its  simple  dreams 
Down  in  the  glen  at  Idlewild. 

The  red  mill  in  the  distance  sleeps — 

The  old  mill  that,  when  winter  comes, 
Wakes  to  a wild  spasmodic  life, 

And  through  the  rocky  channel  hums. 
And  6 tarry-flowered  water-plants, 

With  myriad  eyes  of  moistened  light, 
Peep  coyly  from  their  sheltered  nooks, 

The  shy  companions  of  the  night. 

But  brighter  than  the  starry  flowers 
There  shine  a maiden’s  lustrous  eyes; 
And  yellower  shines  her  yellow  hair 
Than  the  full  moon  that  floods  the  skies. 
As  where  the  waters  kiss  the  cliff 
She  waits  for  him,  the  pearl  of  men; 
And  idly  plucks  the  ivy  leaves, 

And  listens,  and  then  waits  again. 

She  waits  to  hear  the  well-known  call, 

The  echoes  of  the  agile  foot, 

The  bursting  of  the  lacing  boughs, 

The  cracking  of  the  fragile  root — 

But  ah!  the  path  is  steep  and  dark, 

The  jagged  rocks  lie  far  below ; 

And  Heaven  must  help  the  wight  who  slips 
Up  where  those  treacherous  mosses  grow. 

At  last  he  comes!  she  hears  his  step — 

But  ah ! what  means  that  fearsome  crash  ? 
Down  the  steep  cliff  a dark  shape  falls — 
From  rock  to  rock  she  sees  it  dash. 

Was  it  for  this  you  waited  long, 

O loving  heart!  O hapless  child  1 
Dead  at  her  feet  her  lover  lies 
Down  in  the  glen  at  Idlewild! 

Fitz  James  O’Bkien. 
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' T UT  dare  JStij  tie  will 


” thLiFirmm  a^mh^:  • 

1 ijjA  . ;e  Aodhe  Mill  continue  to  draw,  Jong  as 

■jL-jBflr  there.  tft  it  drop  of  hhvfol  to  he  bud  -.i« .:  ./V  you.  " 

JK^V-’*'  “ ¥«b:?  jior  Philip,  putting  a fui;r.*r 

flj SK  t \ hi*  1j|u  He  thought  I might  be  iilamt  to  speak. 

^ H •»;  v wife  mid  mine  ‘were  conversing  at 

ypiS  f that  m^mem  upon  the  mpecii^  merits  uf  sotne 

j$\t  Mveefc;  'cbitiUe*  which  they  had  seen at J'ShooL 

bivb'.s,  in  T<'U'inh.a;n  I'.’ouit  Loud,  and  vhitif 
Werb  so  elirtip  and  pieman*,  ami  lively  to 'look 
■/  mV  > at!  Iltttlly  those  dr«uiug-r(x>m  eurtuim  Mould 

yi®  * cost  ncamdy  *uiy  tiling?  Our  Regulus,  ycirj  >••<*». 

..  before  Reaping  into  bis  loiture-tnb,  was  smiliuj: 

*^8ns^P..'  ! 00-  Iiis».  friends,  and  talking  upholstery  with  a 

‘ cheerful,  smirking  countenance.  Oil  chintz,  or 

y • -njiSr  w-  jn^sSb'  6*w»e  other  hop^ehdW-etraud,.  the  ladies  went 

.*  • iSR*  pr:vuhu^  otf;  bn t there  was  no  care,  *avo  for 

■■•&&§£&. ; . Vi  hiifehntui  hud  children,  In  Charlotte*  poor  lkiic 

^ ^ j ifltnoeent  h«art  just  then*.  . . 

V V ' “Sire  no  hear  tier  Hiking  about  $wt*t 

,,r?vU;*.  :V  ^ uip -Tunm  chintzes UVi  U r'&u*  Philip.  * "Shall 

H*  V\  "v^. ' vre  try  Shc*dhred.!$T  or  tho-fttlKirsJhop.?4-  • Ami 

.then  he  laughs.  Ifc;Av^  ftot>:tt^'livelydaufth; 
‘*^ou  mcftn  aro  dethniuitjfcdi  then. 

^'Ws£^‘  >3fe!'-  > V “On  acknowledge^  Ofccmtsa/ 

v says  Philip,  “if  ever  His  prt?^-ntwl  tn  me,  1 

CM  \PTFF  'XYXVII  'WoiiLd  own  it.*;  And  having  formed  and  an- 

V ' • ;'  ;V.  * wouncud  tb?s  re?ola*iv»ii,  t koaw  tjiy  ^tdhkVm 

i^nc.  wo xis  Hindoo.  friend  too  xyeil  Kr  tUink  that,  he  ever  won  id  diirk 

TIPS  T^MIhg  hf  ibis  pttjfdous  letter  Piled  u.. 

Philips  fnvmi  v.dh  an  inward  ititli^nnfion  , Ilia  Tnostisxa$pcrntlnij  part  of  the  inatter  \va>. 
wbinh  it  was  very  hard  to  ebntrol  or  tlrngui'se.  that  ' ^dq|pe!^^  'CrSearl^. : '.tahS^h;t*. 

U.ijf  «d  pka^anr  iask  to  tell  a gentkitiafv  that  be  dis^-osed  toward  him,.tfey  icotdd  noi  Ui  tlh> 
hfe  fdtbe^  fe ;tkj '•■■®i)d  Firmin  v/mihl  have  give  hitu  a liej^urtg;  hand.  The  dontrjr 
h^n  hanged '«  eaf$fcr  for  pracMeea  ' would  dra\v  .m\jrc  ]HI4*  ahid  mo^e.  Ai  ^tre  a>- 

likelhese..  As  you  tii.k  wirb  a very  grvnt  6\*omw-  .Philip  applied,  ilu;  nuant  would  *A ; nod  thru 
drfcfy  or  frith  n ttrudman^  has  noi  xbe  mpeeted  d^nbrinir  dragon bfi<)|ociar 
reader  «^tnetimo»  Tttfiectcy^  with  a • •.grini self-'-. . fhr ; ilm;  kjbod;. bf t alt . bit#*,  werfe  wc  inelioed  to 
humitirt tix?n,  bn<v  die  fv.fl<>'<"  is  of  ottr  own  kind ; give  it.  In  hier,  Philip  saw  as  nmpb y a ftd  owned 
and  A»wc>  x&f  beloved,  who  are  eVUty  thin$5  withiiknsniil'catMlor.  <* ! aeb>f(tai 

oattide — t menu  ohi^ide  the  hnlks  «ar  the  twy lam  | is  going  oh  m y<»nr  mindt  OJd  ,^y  V the  troor  feh 
—he  timnkfht  thax  tx%*£  to  pay  a bflrher  for  | low  *nuh  uns  ^'ell  ttitif  yon  ^poke.  Yoa  mean 
wippiui?  v>ar  fc&A  ftrtti  are.  inini^ted  with  the  | thitrlam  hdple?«  andin^laimhfele,  and  douund 
choice  of  r>*e  enf  vf  our  own  jerkins.  jK)or|  to  hoptdes*  ruin.  ^n.  if  would  seeni.  A nmn 
PhUip*  r&id-  My--  fatUftn*  - ktfcer  my  fiiought^ -'vrci$;  ! can’t  escape  Ws  faleb  fti^hdv  *tnd  rny  fatlver  ha*- 
* Add  i,eah-'mhOT»ber  the  sofn -'white  hand  of  ! mado  urine  %:  nu?:  -If  I rnariaj^  to  struggk 
that  srtvwmlrel,  whieh  hn&  jmt.  been  forging  his  i through  the  panhchi  'of  Oyia. ,'bUb^f  course:  hv, 
own  «iiV  naxnUi  pnttttig-'sovi^reigna  rny  own  j mil  $xw  a^othtA,  . ^IV : nuly/ of 
p&hri  when  2 *w>,  a '/whoohboy  .**  1 aiwsjs  likt.vr 1 L%  i bat  he  shonid  ^uccecJt  in  ^mn>?  utViv  spebo- 

d.at  iv.anv  bat  the  story ‘is  not  u\  regards  hitirms.  As  he  is  always  guuibiutgg  ihe/o  rndfV 

F^llp.  v V ^ be  ^otne  luck  for  hip  one  day  of  > 

“ Yon  yron^t  pay  this  hill  V1  Philips  friend  in-  wonhi  lionobt  nie,  then.  That  k tiot  iks  kay. 
dignantly  said,  th«sn.  If  lie  rnakos  a eti.vp,  he  will  keep,  tlm  money  or 

“Wluit  can  I dt>T-  say?  poor  Phil,  shaking  a . sj>end  it.  He  won't  gi wa»c  my.  But  bfe  inli 
a»d  besiL  ■;'; .’  '-,,J  V-,;,f'.'  ‘ v yd  -not  dmw  upon  mo  He  run?,  or  send  forth 

•“  too  arc;  not  wrth  w hundred  pounds  in  ! fancy  imitations  of  the  fiiml  nuibyraph,  St -.is  u 
die  worldj^  -remarks  the  fricTitl.  j blessing  to  have  eneU  k father^  wn't  it  f jf,  ^y;: 

<s  Who,  ever  said  X was?  I n'tx  worth  this;  Pen, ito  I think  from  whom  1 am  despeniie.d?  bnd 
’’dl : urrry  credit  Is,”  answers  the  rjetim.  , (f^k  at  pjarypoons,  I am  i hoyc.a>v: 

u If  von  pnv  this,  he  will  draw  mare.'*  ] put  aov  of  tliem  in  m?  fxicktt.  Xyli  leavii  ra< 
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in  the  room  with  ’em  quite  unprotected.  I say, 
it  is  quite  affecting  the  way  in  which  you  and 
your  dear  wife  have  confidence  in  me.”  And 
with  a bitter  execration  at  his  fate,  the  poor  fel- 
low pauses  for  a moment  in  his  lament. 

His  father  was  his  fate,  he  seemed  to  think, 
and  there  were  no  means  of  averting  it.  “ You 
remember  that  picture  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  in 
the  doctor’s  study  in  Old  Parr  Street  ?”  he  would 
say.  “My  patriarch  has  tied  me  up,  and  had 
the  knife  in  me  repeatedly.  He  does  not  sacri- 
fice me  at  one  operation ; but  there  will  be  a 
final  one  some  day,  and  I shall  bleed  no  more. 
It’s  gay  and  amusing,  isn’t  it  ? Especially  when 
one  has  a wife  and  children.”  I,  for  my  part, 
felt  so  indignant  that  I was  minded  to  advertise 
in  the  papers  that  all  acceptances  drawn  in  Phil- 
ip’s name  were  forgeries ; and  let  his  father  take 
the  consequences  of  his  own  act.  But  the  con- 
sequences would  have  been  life  imprisonment  for 
the  old  man,  and  almost  as  much  disgrace  and 
ruin  for  the  young  one  as  were  actually  impend- 
ing. He  pointed  out  this  clearly  enough ; nor 
could  we  altogether  gainsay  his  dismal  logic. 
It  was  better,  at  any  rate,  to  meet  this  bill  and 
give  the  doctor  warning  for  the  future.  Well, 
perhaps  it  was ; only  suppose  the  doctor  should 
take  the  warning  in  good  part,  accept  the  re- 
buke with  perfect  meekness,  and  at  an  early  op- 
portunity commit  another  forgery?  To  this 
Philip  replied,  that  no  roan  could  resist  his  fate : 
that  he  had  always  expected  his  own  doom 
through  his  father : that  when  the  elder  went  to 
America  he  thought  possibly  the  charm  was 
broken ; “ but  you  see  it  is  not,”  groaned  Phil- 
ip, “ and  my  father’s  emissaries  reach  me,  and  I 
am  still  under  the  spell.”  The  bearer  of  the 
bow-string , we  know,  was  on  his  way,  and  would 
deliver  his  grim  message  ere  long. 

Having  frequently  succeeded  in  extorting  mon- 
. ey  from  Dr.  Firmin,  Mr.  Tufton  Hunt  thought 
he  could  not  do  better  than  follow  his  banker 
across  the  Atlantic;  and  we  need  not  describe 
the  annoyance  and  rage  of  the  doctor  on  finding 
this  black  care  still  behind  his  back.  He  had 
not  much  to  give;  indeed  the  sum  which  he 
took  away  with  him,  and  of  which  he  robbed  his 
son  and  his  other  creditors,  was  but  small ; but 
Hunt  was  bent  upon  having  a portion  of  this ; 
and,  of  course,  hinted  that,  if  the  doctor  refused, 
he  would  carry  to  the  New  York  press  the  par- 
ticulars of  Firmin ’s  early  career  and  latest  de- 
falcations. Mr.  Hunt  had  been  under  the  gal- 
lery of  the  House  of  Commons  half  a dozen 
times,  and  knew  our  public  men  by  sight.  In 
the  course  of  a pretty  long  and  disreputable  ca- 
reer he  had  learned  anecdotes  regarding  mem- 
bers of  the  aristocracy,  turf-men,  and  the  like ; 
and  he  offered  to  sell  this  precious  knowledge 
of  his  to  more  than  one  American  paper,  as  oth- 
er amiable  exiles  from  our  country  have  done. 
But  Hunt  was  too  old,  and  his  stories  too  stale 
for  the  New  York  public.  They  dated  from 
George  IV.,  and  the  boxing  and  coaching  times. 
He  found  but  little  market  for  his  wares ; and 
the  tipsy  parson  reeled  from  tavern  to  bar,  only 


the  object  of  scorn  to  younger  reprobates  who 
despised  his  old-fashioned  stories,  and  could  top 
them  with  blackguardism  of  a much  more  mod- 
ern date. 

After  some  two  years’  sojourn  in  the  United 
States,  this  worthy  felt  the  passionate  longing  to 
revisit  his  native  country  which  generous  hearts 
often  experience,  and  made  his  way  from  Liver- 
pool to  London ; and  when  in  London  directed 
his  steps  to  the  house  of  the  Little  Sister,  of 
which  he  expected  to  find  Philip  still  an  inmate. 
Although  Hunt  had  been  once  kicked  out  of  the 
premises,  he  felt  little  shame  now  about  re-en- 
tering them.  He  had  that  in  his  pocket  which 
would  insure  him  respectful  behavior  from  Phil- 
ip. What  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
that  forged  bill  was  obtained  ? Was  it  a specu- 
lation between  Hunt  and  Philip’s  father?  Did 
Hunt  suggest  that,  to  screen  the  elder  Firmin 
from  disgrace  and  ruin,  Philip  would  assuredly 
take  the  bill  up  ? That  a forged  signature  was, 
in  fact,  a better  document  than  a genuine  ac- 
ceptance? We  shall  never  know  the  truth  re- 
garding this  transaction  now.  We  have  but  the 
statements  of  the  two  parties  concerned ; and  as 
both  of  them,  I grieve  to  say,  are  entirely  un- 
worthy of  credit,  we  must  remain  in  ignorance 
regarding  this  matter.  Perhaps  Hunt  forged 
Philip’s  acceptance;  perhaps  his  unhappy  fa- 
ther wrote  it:  perhaps  the  doctor’s  story  that 
the  paper  was  extorted  from  him  was  true,  per- 
haps false.  What  matters?  Both  the  men  have 
passed  away  from  among  us,  and  will  write  and 
speak  no  more  lies. 

Caroline  was  absent  from  home  when  Hunt 
paid  his  first  visit  after  his  return  from  America. 
Her  servant  described  the  man  and  bis  appear- 
ance. Mrs.  Brandon  felt  sure  that  Hunt  was 
her  visitor,  and  foreboded  no  good  to  Philip 
from  the  parson’s  arrival.  In  former  days  we 
have  seen  how  the  Little  Sister  had  found  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  this  man.  The  besotted  creature, 
shunned  of  men,  stained  with  crime,  drink,  debt, 
had  still  no  little  vanity  in  his  composition,  and 
gave  himself  airs  in  the  tavern  parlors  which  be 
frequented.  Because  he  had  been  at  the  Uni- 
versity thirty  years  ago,  his  idea  was  that  he  was 
superior  to  ordinary  men  who  hod  hot  had  the 
benefit  of  an  education  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge; 
and  that  the  “snobs,”  as  he  called  them,  respect- 
ed him.  Ho  would  assume  grandiose  airs  in 
talking  to  a tradesman  ever  so  wealthy ; speak 
to  such  a man  by  his  surname ; and  deem  that 
he  honored  him  by  his  patronage  and  conversa- 
tion. The  Little  Sister’s  grammar,  I have  told 
you,  was  not  good ; her  poor  little  h's  were  sadly 
irregular.  A letter  was  a painful  task  to  her. 
She  knew  how  ill  she  performed  it,  and  that  she 
was  forever  making  blunders. 

She  would  invent  a thousand  funny  little  pleas 
and  excuses  for  her  faults  of  writing.  With  all 
the  blunders  of  spelling,  her  little  letters  had  a 
pathos  which  somehow  brought  tears  into  the 
eyes.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt  believed  himself  to 
be  this  woman’s  superior.  He  thought  his  Uni- 
versity education  gave  him  a claim  upon  her  n- 
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spect,  and  draped  himself  and  swaggered  before 
her  and  others  in  his  dingy  college  gown.  He 
had  paraded  his  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  many 
thousand  tavern  parlors,  where  his  Greek  and 
learning  had  got  him  a kind  of  respect.  He 
patronized  landlords,  and  strutted  by  hostesses' 
bars  with  a vinous  leer  or  a tipsy  solemnity.  He 
must  have  been  very  far  gone  and  debased  indeed 
when  he  could  still  think  that  he  was  any  living 
man’s  better ; he,  who  ought  to  have  waited  on 
the  waiters,  and  blacked  boots’s  own  shoes. 
When  he  had  reached  a certain  stage  of  liquor 
he  commonly  began  to  brag  about  the  Universi- 
ty, and  recite  the  titles  of  his  friends  of  early 
days.  Never  was  kicking  more  righteously  ad- 
ministered than  that  which  Philip  once  bestowed 
on  this  miscreant.  The  fellow  took  to  the  gut- 
ter as  naturally  as  to  his  bed,  Firmin  used  to 
say,  and  vowed  that  the  washing  there  was  a 
novelty  which  did  him  good. 

Brandon  soon  found  that  her  surmises  were 
correct  regarding  her  nameless  visitor.  Next 
day,  as  she  was  watering  6ome  little  flowers  in 
her  window,  she  looked  from  it  into  the  street, 
where  she  saw  the  shambling  parson  leering  up 
at  her.  When  she  saw  him  he  took  off  his  greasy 
hat  and  made  her  a bow.  At  the  moment  she 
saw  him  she  felt  that  he  was  come  upon  some 
errand  hostile  to  Philip.  She  knew  he  meant 
mischief  as  he  looked  up  with  that  sodden  face, 
those  bloodshot  eyes,  those  unshorn,  grinning 
lips. 

She  might  have  been  inclined  to  faint,  or  dis- 
posed to  scream,  or  to  hide  herself  from  the  man, 
the  sight  of  whom  she  loathed.  She  did  not 
faint,  or  hide  herself,  or  cry  out:  but  she  in- 
stantly nodded  her  head  and  smiled  in  the  most 
engaging  manner  on  that  unwelcome,  dingy 
stranger.  She  went  to  her  door;  she  opened 
it  (though  her  heart  beat  so  that  you  might  have 
heard  it,  as  she  told  her  friend  afterward).  She 
stood  there  a moment  archly  smiling  at  him, 
and  she  beckoned  him  into  her  house  with  a lit- 
tle gesture  of  welcome.  44  Law  bless  us”  (these, 
I have  reason  to  believe,  were  her  very  words) — 
44  Law  bless  us,  Mr.  Hunt,  where  ever  have  you 
been  this  ever  so  long?"  And  a smiling  face 
looked  at  him  resolutely  from  under  a neat  cap 
and  fresh  ribbon.  Why,  I know  some  women 
can  smile  and  look  at  ease  when  they  sit  down 
in  a dentist's  chair. 

44  Law  bless  me,  Mr.  Hunt,"  then  says  die 
artless  creature, 44  who  ever  would  have  thought 
of  seeing  you,  I do  declare  1 ” And  she  makes  a 
nice  cheery  little  courtesy,  and  looks  quite  gay, 
pleased,  and  pretty ; and  so  did  Judith  look  gay, 
no  doubt,  and  smile,  and  prattle  before  Holo- 
fernes;  and  then  of  course  she  said,  44  Won’t 
you  step  in?”  And  then  Hunt  swaggered  up 
the  steps  of  the  house,  and  entered  the  little  par- 
lor, into  which  the  kind  reader  has  often  been 
conducted,  with  its  neat  little  ornaments,  its  pic- 
tures, its  glistening  corner  cupboard,  and  its 
well-scrubbed,  shining  furniture. 

44  How  is  the  captain  ?"  asks  the  man  (alone 
in  the  company  of  this  Little  Sister  the  fellow’s 


own  heart  began  to  beat,  and  his  bloodshot  eyes 
to  glisten). 

He  had  not  heard  about  poor  Pa?  44 That 
shows  how  long  you  have  been  away!”  Mrs. 
Brandon  remarks,  and  mentions  the  date  of  her 
father’s  fatal  illness.  Yes : she  was  alone  now, 
and  had  to  care  for  herself ; and  straightway,  I 
have  no  doubt,  Mrs.  Brandon  asked  Mr.  Hum 
whether  he  would  4 4 take”  any  thing.  Indeed, 
that  good  little  woman  was  forever  pressing  her 
friends  to  4 4 take”  something,  and  would  have 
thought  the  laws  of  hospitality  violated  unless 
she  had  made  this  offer. 

Hunt  was  never  known  to  refuse  a proposal 
of  this  sort.  He  would  take  a taste  of  some- 
thing*—of  something  warm.  He  had  had  fever 
and  ague  at  New  York,  and  the  malady  hung 
about  him.  Mrs.  Brandon  was  straightway  very 
much  interested  to  hear  about  Mr.  Hunt's  com- 
plaint, and  knew  that  a comfortable  glass  was 
very  efficacious  in  removing  threatening  fever. 
Her  nimble,  neat  little  hands  mixed  him  a cup. 
He  could  not  but  see  what  a trim  little  house- 
keeper she  was.  44  Ah,  Mrs.  Brandon,  if  I had 
had  such  a kind  friend  watching  over  me,  I should 
not  be  such  a wreck  as  I am ! " he  sighed.  Ho 
must  have  advanced  to  a second,  nay,  a third 
glass,  when  he  sighed  and  became  sentimental 
regarding  his  own  unhappy  condition ; and  Bran- 
don owned  to  her  friendis  afterward  that  she  made 
those  glasses  very  strong.  • 

Having  4 4 taken  something”  in  considerable 
quantities,  then  Hunt  condescended  to  ask  how 
his  hostess  was  getting  on,  and  how  were  her 
lodgers  ? How  she  was  getting  on  ? Brandon 
drew  the  most  cheerful  picture  of  herself  and 
her  circumstances.  The  apartments  let  well, 
and  were  never  empty.  Thanks  to  good  Dr. 
Goodenough  and  other  friends,  she  had  as  much 
professional  occupation  as  she  could  desire.  Since 
you  know  who  has  left  the  country,  she  said,  her 
mind  had  been  ever  so  much  easier.  As  long 
as  he  was  near  she  never  felt  secure.  But  he 
was  gone,  and  bad  luck  go  with  him!  said  this 
vindictive  Little  Sister. 

44  Was  his  son  still  lodging  up  stairs?"  asked 
Mr.  Hunt. 

On  this,  what  does  Mrs.  Brandon  do  but  be- 
gin a most  angry  attack  upon  Philip  and  his  fam- 
ily. He  lodge  there?  No,  thank  goodness! 
She  had  had  enough  of  him  and  his  wife,  with 
her  airs  and  graces,  and  the  children  crying  all 
night,  and  the  furniture  spoiled,  and  the  bills 
not  even  paid ! 44 1 wanted  him  to  think  that 

me  and  Philip  was  friends  no  longer;  and  Heav- 
en forgive  me  for  telling  stories ! I know  this 
fellow  means  no  good  to  Philip ; and  before  long 
I will  know  what  he  means,  that  I will,"  she 
rowed. 

For  on  the  very  day  when  Mr.  Hunt  paid 
her  a visit,  Mrs.  Brandon  came  to  see  Philip’s 
friends,  and  acquaint  them  with  Hunt’s  arrival. 
We  could  not  be  sure  that  he  was  the  bearer  of 
the  forged  bill  with  which  poor  Philip  was  threat- 
ened. As  yet  Hunt  had  made  no  allusion  to  it. 
But,  though  we  are  far  from  sanctioning  deceit 
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or  hypocrisy,  we  own  that  we  were  not  very  an- 
gry with  the  Little  Sister  for  employing  dissimu- 
lation in  the  present  instance,  and  inducing  Hunt 
to  believe  that  she  was  by  no  means  an  accom- 
plice of  Philip.  If  Philip’s  wife  pardoned  her, 
ought  his  friends  to  be  less  forgiving  ? To  do 
right,  you  know  you  must  not  do  wrong;  though 
I own  this  was  one  of  the  cases  in  which  I am 
inclined  not  to  deal  very  hardly  with  the  well- 
meaning  little  criminal. 

Now  Charlotte  had  to  pardon  (and  for  this 
fault,  if  not  for  some  others,  Charlotte  did  most 
heartily  pardon)  our  little  friend,  for  this  reason, 
that  Brandon  most  wantonly  maligned  her. 
When  Hunt  asked  what  sort  of  wife  Philip  had 
married  ? Mrs.  Brandon  declared  that  Mrs.  Phil- 
ip was  a pert,  odious  little  thing ; that  she  gave 
herself  airs,  neglected  her  children,  bullied  her 
husband,  and  what  not;  and,  finally,  Brandon 
vowed  that  she  disliked  Charlotte,  and  was  very 
glad  to  get  her  out  of  the  house : and  that  Phil- 
ip was  not  the  same  Philip  since  he  married  her, 
and  that  he  gave  himself  airs,  and  was  rude,  and 
in  all  things  led  by  his  wife ; and  to  get  rid  of 
them  was  a good  riddance. 

Hunt  gracefully  suggested  that  quarrels  be- 
tween landladies  and  tenants  were  not  unusual ; 
that  lodgers  sometimes  did  not  pay  their  rent 
punctually  ; at  others  were  unreasonably  anxious 
about  the  consumption  of  their  groceries,  liquors, 
and  so  forth;  and  little  Brandon,  who,  rather 
than  steal  a pennyworth  from  her  Philip,  would 
have  cut  her  hand  off,  laughed  at  her  guest's 
joke,  and  pretended  to  be  amused  with  his  know- 
ing hints  that  she  was  a rogue.  There  was  not 
a word  he  said  but  she  received  it  with  a gracious 
acquiescence:  she  might  shudder  inwardly  at 
the  leering  familiarity  of  the  odious  tipsy  wretch, 
but  she  gave  no  outward  sign  of  disgust  or  fear. 
She  allowed  him  to  talk  as  much  as  he  would 
in  hopes  that  he  would  come  to  a subject  which 
deeply  interested  her.  She  asked  about  the  doc- 
tor and  what  he  was  doing,  and  whether  it  was 
likely  that  he  would  ever  be  able  to  pay  back 
any  of  that  money  which  he  had  taken  from  his 
son  ? And  she  spoke  with  an  indifferent  tone, 
pretending  to  be  very  busy  over  some  work  at 
which  she  was  stitching. 

44  Oh,  you  are  still  hankering  after  him !”  says 
the  chaplain,  winking  a bloodshot  eye. 

44 Hankering  after  that  old  man!  What 
should  I care  for  him  ? As  if  he  haven’t  done 
me  harm  enough  already !”  cries  poor  Caroline. 

44  Yes.  But  women  don’t  dislike  a man  the 
worse  for  a little  ill-usage,”  suggests  Hunt.  No 
doubt  the  fellow  had  made  bis  own  experiments 
on  woman’s  fidelity. 

44  Well,  I suppose,”  says  Brandon,  with  a toss 
of  her  head,  44  women  may  get  tired  as  well  as 
men,  mayn’t  they  ? I found  out  that  man,  and 
wearied  of  him  years  and  years  ago.  Another 
little  drop  out  of  the  green  bottle,  Mr.  Hunt! 
It’s  very  good  for  ague-fever,  and  keeps  the  cold 
fit  off  wonderful!” 

And  Hunt  drank,  and  he  talked  a little  more 
— much  more : and  he  gave  his  opinion  of  the 


elder  Firmin,  and  spoke  of  his  chances  of  suc- 
cess, and  of  his  rage  for  speculations,  and 
doubted  whether  he  would  ever  be  able  to  lift 
his  head  again — though  he  might,  he  might  still. 
He  was  in  the  country  where,  if  ever  a man 
could  retrieve  himself,  he  had  a chance.  And 
Philip  was  giving  himself  airs,  was  he?  He 
was  always  an  arrogant  chap,  that  Mr.  Philip. 
And  he  had  left  her  house  ? and  was  gone  ever 
so  long?  and  where  did  he  live  now ? 

Then  I am  sorry  to  say  Mrs.  Brandon  asked, 
how  should  she  know  where  Philip  lived  now  ? 
She  believed  it  was  near  Gray’s  Inn,  or  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  or  somewhere ; and  she  was  for  turning  the 
conversation  away  from  this  subject  altogether : 
and  sought  to  do  so  by  many  lively  remarks  and 
ingenious  little  artifices  which  I can  imagine, 
but  which  she  only  in  part  acknowledged  to  me 
— for  you  must  know  that  as  soon  as  her  visitor 
took  leave — to  turn  into  the  44  Admiral  Byng” 
public  house,  and  renew  acquaintance  with  the 
worthies  assembled  in  the  parlor  of  that  tavern, 
Mrs.  Brandon  ran  away  to  a cab,  drove  in  it  to 
Philip’s  house  in  Milroan  Street,  where  only 
Mrs.  Philip  was  at  home — and  after  a banale 
conversation  with  her,  which  puzzled  Charlotte 
not  a little,  for  Brandon  would  not  say  on  what 
errand  she  came,  and  never  mentioned  Hunt’s 
arrival  and  visit  to  her — the  Little  Sister  made 
her  way  to  another  cab,  and  presently  made  her 
appearance  at  the  house  of  Philip’s  friends  in 
Queen  Square.  And  here  she  informed  me  how 
Hunt  had  arrived,  and  how  she  was  sure  he 
meant  no  good  to  Philip,  and  how  she  had  told 
certain — certain  stories  which  were  not  founded 
in  fact — to  Mr.  Hunt ; for  the  telling  of  which 
fibs  I am  not  about  to  endeavor  to  excuse  her. 

Though  the  interesting  clergyman  had  not 
said  one  word  regarding  that  bill  of  which  Phil- 
ip’s father  had  warned  him,  we  believed  that 
the  document  was  in  Hunt’s  possession,  and  that 
it  would  be  produced  in  due  season.  We  hap- 
pened to  know  where  Philip  dined,  and  sent  him 
word  to  come  to  us. 

44 What  can  he  mean?”  the  people  asked  at 
the  table — a bachelors’  table  at  the  Temple  (for 
Philip’s  good  wife  actually  encouraged  him  to 
go  abroad  from  time  to  time,  and  make  merry 
with  his  friends),  “What  can  this  mean?” 
and  they  read  out  the  scrap  of  paper  which  be 
had  cast  down  as  he  was  summoned  away. 

Philip’s  correspondent  wrote : 44  Dear  Philip, 
— I believe  the  bearer  of  the  bow-string  has 
arrived ; and  has  been  with  the  L.  S.  this  very 
day.” 

The  L.  S.?  the  bearer  of  the  bow-string? 
Not  one  of  the  bachelors  dining  in  Parchment 
Buildings  could  read  the  riddle.  Only  after  re- 
ceiving the  scrap  of  paper  Philip  had  jumped  up 
and  left  the  room ; and  a friend  of  ours,  a sly 
wag,  and  Don  Juan  of  Pump  Court,  offered  to 
take  odds  that  there  was  a lady  in  the  case. 

At  the  hasty  little  council  which  was  convened 
at  our  house  on  the  receipt  of  the  news,  the  Lit- 
tle Sister,  whose  instinct  had  not  betrayed  her, 
was  mode  acquainted  with  the  precise  nature  of 
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the  danger  which  menaced  Philip  ; and  exhibit- 
ed a fine  hearty  wrath  when  she  heard  how  he 
proposed  to  meet  the  enemy.  He  had  a certain 
sum  in  hand.  He  would  borrow  more  of  his 
friends  who  knew  that  he  was  an  honest  man. 
This  bill  he  would  meet  whatever  might  come ; 
and  avert  at  least  this  disgrace  from  his  father. 

What?  Give  in  to  those  rogues?  Leave 
his  children  to  starve,  and  his  poor  wife  to  turn 
drudge  and  house-servant,  who  was  not  fit  for 
any  thing  but  a fine  lady  ? (There  was  no  love 
lost,  you  see,  between  these  two  ladies,  who 
both  loved  Mr.  Philip.)  It  was  a sin  and  a 
shame!  Mrs.  Brandon  averred,  and  declared 
she  thought  Philip  had  been  a man  of  more 
spirit.  Philip’s  friend  has  before  stated  his  own 
private  sentiments  regarding  the  calamity  which 
menaced  Firmin.  To  pay  this  bill  was  to  bring 
a dozen  more  down  upon  him.  Philip  might  as 
well  resist  now  as  at  a later  day.  Such,  in  fact, 
was  the  opinion  given  by  the  reader’s  very  hum- 
ble servant  at  command. 

My  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  took  Philip’s 
side.  She  was  very  much  moved  at  his  an- 
nouncement that  he  would  forgive  his  father 
this  once  at  least,  and  endeavor  to  cover  his  sin. 

“ As  you  hope  to  be  forgiven  yourself,  dear 
Philip,  I am  sure  you  are  doing  right,”  Laura 
said ; “lam  sure  Charlotte  will  think  so.” 

“Oh,  Charlotte,  Charlotte!”  interposes  the 
Little  Sister,  rather  peevishly ; “of  course  Mrs. 
Philip  thinks  whatever  her  husband  tells  her!” 

“ In  his  own  time  of  trial  Philip  has  been  met 
with  wonderful  succor  and  kindness,”  Laura 
urged.  “ See  how  one  thing  after  another  has 
contributed  to  help  him!  When  he  wanted, 
there  were  friends  always  at  his  need.  If  he 
wants  again,  I am  sure  my  husband  and  I will 
share  with  him.  (I  may  have  made  a wry  face 
at  this ; for  with  the  best  feelings  toward  a man, 
and  that  kind  of  thing,  you  know  it  is  not  al- 
ways convenient  to  be  lending  him  five  or  six 
hundred  pounds  without  security.)  “My  dear 
husband  and  I will  share  with  him,”  goes  on 
Mrs.  Laura;  “ won’t  we,  Arthur?  Yes, Bran- 
don, that  we  will.  Be  sure  Charlotte  and  the 
children  shall  not  want  because  Philip  covers  his 
father’s  wrong  and  hides  it  from  the  world.  God 
bless  you,  dear  friend!”  And  what  does  this 
woman  do  next,  and  before  her  husband’s  face  ? 
Actually  she  goes  up  to  Philip;  she  takes  his 
hand — and — Well,  what  took  place  before  my 
own  eyes  I do  not  choose  to  write  down. 

“ She’s  encouraging  him  to  ruin  the  children 
for  the  sake  of  that — that  wicked  old  brute!” 
cries  Mrs.  Brandon.  “ It’s  enough  to  provoke 
a saint,  it  is !”  And  she  seizes  up  her  bonnet 
from  the  table  and  claps  it  on  her  head,  and 
walks  out  of  our  room  in  a little  tempest  of 
wrath. 

My  wife,  clasping  her  hands,  whispers  a few 
words,  which  say : “ Forgive  us  our  trespasses, 
as  we  forgive  them  who  trespass  against  us.” 

“ Yes,”  says  Philip,  very  much  moved.  “It 
is  the  Divine  order.  You  are  right,  dear  Laura. 
I have  had  a weary  time ; and  a terrible  gloom 


of  doubt  and  sadness  over  my  mind  while  I have 
been  debating  this  matter,  and  before  I had  de- 
termined to  do  as  you  would  have  me.  But  a 
great  weight  is  off  my  heart  since  I have  been 
enabled  to  see  what  my  conduct  should  be. 

What  hundreds  of  struggling  men  as  well  as 
myself  have  met  with  losses  and  faced  them ! I 
will  pay  this  bill,  and  I will  warn  the  drawer  to 
— to  spare  me  for  the  future.” 

Now  that  the  Little  Sister  had  gone  away  in 
her  fit  of  indignation,  you  see  I was  left  in  a 
minority  in  the  council  of  war,  and  the  opposi- 
tion was  quite  too  strong  for  me.  I began  to  be 
of  the  majority’s  opinion.  I dare  say  I am  not 
the  only  gentleman  who  has  been  led  round  by 
a woman.  We  men  of  great  strength  of  mind 
very  frequently  are.  Yes : my  wife  convinced 
me  with  passages  from  her  text-book,  admitting 
of  no  contradiction  according  to  her  judgment, 
that  Philip’s  duty  was  to  forgive  his  father. 

“And  how  lucky  it  was  we  did  not  buy  the 
chintzes  that  day!”  says  Laura,  with  a laugh. 

“ Do  you  know  there  were  two  which  were  so 
pretty  that  Charlotte  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  which  of  the  two  she  would  take  ?” 

Philip  roared  out  one  of  his  laughs  which 
made  the  windows  shake.  He  was  in  great 
spirits.  For  a man  who  was  going  to  ruin  him- 
self he  was  in  the  most  enviable  good-humor. 

Did  Charlotte  know  about  this  — this  claim 
which  was  impending  over  him  ? No.  It  might 
make  her  anxious,  poor  little  thing ! Philip  had 
not  told  her.  He  had  thought  of  concealing  the 
matter  from  her.  What  need  was  there  to  dis- 
turb her  rest,  poor  innocent  child?  You  see, 
wc  all  treated  Mrs.  Charlotte  more  or  less  like 
a child.  Philip  played  with  her.  J.  J.,  the 
painter,  coaxed  and  dandled  her,  so  to  speak. 

The  Little  Sister  loved  her,  but  certainly  with 
a love  that  was  not  respectful ; and  Charlotte 
took  every  body’s  good-will  with  a pleasant 
meekness  and  sweet  smiling  content.  It  was 
not  for  Laura  to  give  advice  to  man  and  wife 
(as  if  the  woman  was  not  always  giving  lectures 
to  Philip  and  his  young  wife!);  but  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  she  thought  Mrs.  Philip  certainly 
ought  to  know  what  Philip’s  real  situation  was ; 
what  danger  was  menacing ; “ and  how  admira- 
ble, and  right,  and  Christian — and  you  will  have 
your  reward  for  it,  dear  Philip!”  intellects  the 
enthusiastic  lady — “your conduct  has  been.!” 

When  we  came,  as  we  straightway  did  in  a 
cab,  to  Charlotte’s  house,  to  expound  the  mat- 
ter to  her,  goodness  bless  us ! she  was  not  shock- 
ed, or  anxious,  or  frightened  at  all.  Mrs.  Bran- 
don had  just  been  with  her,  and  told  her  of  what 
was  happening,  and  she  had  said,  “ Of  course, 

Philip  ought  to  help  his  father ; and  Brandon 
had  gone  away  quite  in  a tantrum  of  anger,  and 
had  really  been  quite  rude ; and  she  should  not 
pardon  her,  only  she  knew  how  dearly  the  Little 
Sister  loved  Philip;  and  of  course  they  must 
help  Dr.  Firmin;  and  what  dreadful,  dreadful 
distress  he  must  have  been  in  to  do  as  he  did ! 

But  he  had  warned  Philip,  you  know,”  and  so 
forth.  “ And  as  for  the  chintzes,  Laura,  why 
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liowd y and  Co.,  of  Lombard  Street,  Bankers. 
On  a slip  of  gray  paper  the  doctor  wrote  a pre- 
scription for  a draught,  statim  sumendus — (a 
draught — mark  my  pleasantry) — which  he  hand- 
ed over  to  his  little  friend. 

“ There,  you  little  fool !”  said  he.  “ The  fa- 
ther is  a rascal,  but  the  boy  is  a fine  fellow ; 
and  you,  you  little  silly  thing,  I roust  help  in 
this  business  myself,  or  you  will  go  and  ruin 
yourself,  I know  you  will!  Offer  this  to  the 
fellow  for  his  bill.  Or,  stay ! How  much  mon- 
ey is  there  in  the  house  ? Perhaps  the  sight  of 
notes  and  gold  will  tempt  him  more  than  a 
check.”  And  the  doctor  emptied  his  pockets 
of  all  the  fees  which  happened  to  be  therein — I 
don’t  know  how  many  fees  of  shining  shillings 
and  sovereigns,  neatly  wrapped  up  in  paper; 
and  he  emptied  a drawer  in  which  there  was 
more  silver  and  gold ; and  he  trotted  up  to  his 
bedroom,  and  came  panting  presently  down 
stairs  with  a fat  little  pocket-book,  containing  a 
bundle  of  notes,  and,  with  one  thing  or  another, 
he  made  up  a sum  of — I won’t  mention  what ; 
but  this  sum  of  money,  I say,  he  thrust  into  the 
Little  Sister’s  hand,  and  said,  “Try  the  fellow 
with  this,  Little  Sister,  and  see  if  you  can  get 
the  bill  from  him.  Don’t  say  it’s  my  money; 
or  the  scoundrel  will  be  for  having  twenty  shil- 
lings in  the  pound.  Say  it’s  yours,  and  there’s 
no  more  where  that  came  from ; and  coax  him, 
and  wheedle  him,  and  tell  him  plenty  of  lies,  my 
dear.  It  won’t  break  your  heart  to  do  that. 
What  an  immortal  scoundrel  Brummell  Firmin 
is,  to  be  sure ! Though,  by-the-way,  in  two 
more  cases  at  the  hospital  I have  tried  that — ” 
And  here  the  doctor  went  off  into  a professional 
conversation  with  his  favorite  nurse,  which  I 
could  not  presume  to  repeat  to  any  non-medical 
man. 

The  Little  Sister  bade  God  bless  Doctor  Good- 
enough,  and  wiped  her  glistening  eyes  with  her 
handkerchief,  and  put  away  the  notes  and  gold 
with  a trembling  little  hand,  and  trudged  off 
with  a lightsome  step  and  a happy  heart.  Ar- 
rived at  Tottenham  Court  Road,  she  thought, 
shall  I go  home,  or  shall  I go  to  poor  Mrs.  Phil- 
ip and  take  her  this  money  ? No.  Their  talk 
that  very  day  had  not  been  pleasant:  words, 
very  like  high  words,  had  passed  between  them, 
and  our  Little  Sister  had  to  own  to  herself  that 
she  had  been  rather  rude  in  her  late  colloquy 
with  Charlotte.  And  she  was  a proud  Little 
Sister : at  least  she  did  not  care  for  to  own  that 
she  had  been  hasty  or  disrespectful  in  her  con- 
duct to  that  young  woman.  She  had  too  much 
spirit  for  that.  Have  we  ever  said  that  our  lit- 
tle friend  was  exempt  from  the  prejudices  and 
vanities  of  this  wicked  world  ? Well,  to  rescue 
Philip,  to  secure  the  fatal  bill,  to  go  with  it  to 
Charlotte,  and  say,  “There,  Mrs.  Philip,  there’s 
your  husband’s  liberty.”  It  would  be  a rare  tri- 
umph, that  it  would ! And  Philip  would  prom- 
ise, on  his  honor,  that  this  should  be  the  last 
and  only  bill  he  would  pay  for  that  wretched 
old  father.  With  these  happy  thoughts  swelling 
in  her  little  heart,  Mrs.  Brandon  made  her  way 
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to  the  familiar  house  in  Thornhaugh  Street,  and 
would  have  a little  bit  of  supper,  so  she  would. 

And  laid  her  own  little  cloth ; and  set  forth  her 
little  forks  and  spoons,  which  were  as  bright  as 
rubbing  could  make  them ; and  I am  authorized 
to  state  that  her  repast  consisted  of  two  nice  lit- 
tle lamb-chops,  which  she  purchased  from  her 
neighbor  Mr.  Chump,  in  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

! after  a pleasant  little  conversation  with  that  gen- 
i tleman  and  his  good  lady.  And,  with  her  bit 
of  supper,  after  a day’s  work,  our  little  friend 
| would  sometimes  indulge  in  a glass — a little 
I glass— of  something  comfortable.  The  case- 
bottle  was  in  the  cupboard,  out  of  which  her 
j poor  Pa  had  been  wont  to  mix  his  tumblers  for 
many  a long  day.  So,  having  prepared  it  with 
i her  own  hands,  down  she  Bat  to  her  little  meal, 

1 tired  and  happy ; and  as  she  thought  of  the  oc- 
I currences  of  the  day,  and  of  the  rescue  which 
\ had  come  so  opportunely  to  her  beloved  Philip 
1 and  his  children,  I am  sure  she  said  a grace  be- 
! fore  her  meat. 

| Her  candles  being  lighted  and  her  blind  up, 

! any  one  in  the  street  could  see  that  her  chamber 
was  occupied ; and  at  about  ten  o’clock  at  night 
there  came  a heavy  step  clinking  along  the  pave- 
! ment,  the  sound  of  which,  I have  no  doubt,  made 
the  Little  Sister  start  a little.  The  heavy  foot 
paused  before  her  window,  and  presently  clat- 
tered up  the  steps  of  her  door.  Then,  as  her 
bell  rang,  I consider  it  is  most  probable  that  her 
cheek  flushed  a little.  She  went  to  her  hall  door 
and  opened  it  herself.  “Lor,  is  it  you,  Mr. 

Hunt ! Well,  I never ! that  is,  I thought  you 
might  come.  Really,  now” — and  with  the  moon- 
light behind  him,  the  dingy  Hunt  swaggered  in. 

“How  comfortable  you  looked  at  your  little 
table!”  says  Hunt,  with  his  hat  over  his  eye. 

“ Won’t  you  step  in  and  set  down  to  it,  and 
take  something?”  asks  the  smiling  hostess. 

Of  course,  Hunt  would  take  something.  And 
the  greasy  hat  is  taken  off  his  head  with  a flour- 
ish, and  he  struts  into  the  poor  Little  Sister’s 
little  room,  pulling  a wisp  of  grizzling  hair  and 
endeavoring  to  assume  a careless,  fashionable 
look.  The  dingy  hand  had  seized  the  case-bot- 
tle in  a moment.  “ What ! you  do  a little  in 
this  way,  do  you?”  he  says,  and  winks  amiably 
at  Mrs.  Brandon  and  the  bottle.  She  takes  ever 
so  little,  she  owns;  and  reminds  him  of  days 
which  he  must  remember,  when  she  had  a wine- 
glass out  of  poor  Pa’s  tumbler.  A bright  little 
kettle  is  singing  on  the  fire — will  not  Mr.  Hunt 
mix  a glass  for  himself?  She  takes  a bright 
beaker  from  the  corner-cupboard,  which  is  near 
her,  with  her  keys  hanging  from  it. 

“ Oh  ho!  that’s  where  we  keep  the  ginnums, 
is  it  ?”  says  the  grateful  Hunt,  with  a laugh. 

“My  papa  always  kep  it  there,”  says  Caro- 
line, meekly.  And  while  her  back  is  turned 
to  fetch  a canister  from  the  cupboard,  she  knows 
that  the  astute  Mr.  Hunt  has  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fill  a good  large  measure  from  the 
square  bottle.  “ Make  yourself  welcome,”  says 
the  Little  Sister,  inhergay,  artless  way;  “there’s 
more  where  that  came  from ! ” And  Hunt  drinks 
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his  hostess’s  health : and  she  bows  to  him,  and 
smiles,  and  sips  a little  from  her  own  glass ; and 
the  little  lady  looks  quite  pretty,  and  rosy,  and 
bright.  Her  cheeks  are  like  apples,  her  figure 
is  trim  and  graceful,  and  always  attired  in  the 
neatest-fitting  gown.  By  the  comfortable  light 
of  the  candles  on  her  sparkling  tables  you  scarce 
see  the  silver  lines  in  her  light  hair,  or  the  marks 
which  time  has  made  round  her  eyes.  Hunt’s 
gaze  on  her  with  admiration. 

“Why,”  says  he,  “I  tow  you  look  younger 
, and  prettier  than  when — when  I saw  you  first.” 

“Ah,  Mr.  Hunt!”  cries  Mrs.  Brandon,  with 
a flush  on  her  cheek,  which  becomes  it,  “ don’t 
recall  that  time,  or  that — that  wretch  who  served 
me  so  cruel!” 

“ He  was  a scoundrel,  Caroline,  to  treat  as 
he  did  such  a woman  as  you ! The  fellow  has 
no  principle ; he  was  a bad  one  from  the  begin- 
ning. Why,  he  ruined  me  as  well  as  you:  got 
me  to  play ; run  me  into  debt  by  introducing 
me  to  his  fine  companions.  I was  a simple  young 
fellow  then,  and  thought  it  was  a fine  thing 
to  live  with  fellow  commoners  and  noblemen 
who  drove  their  tandems  and  gave  their  grand 
dinners.  It  was  he  that  led  me  astray,  I tell 
you.  I might  have  been  Fellow  of  my  college 
— had  a living — married  a good  wife — risen  to 
be  a bishop,  by  George!— for  I had  great  talents, 
Caroline ; only  I was  so  confounded  idle,  and 
fond  of  the  cards  and  the  bones.” 

“The  bones?”  cries  Caroline,  with  a bewil- 
dered look. 

“The  dice,  my  dear!  ‘Seven’s  the  main’ 
was  my  ruin.  ‘ Seven’s  the  main’  and  elev- 
en’s the  nick  to  seven.  That  used  to  be  the 
little  game!”  And  he  made  a graceful  ges- 
ture with  his  empty  wine-glass,  as  though  he 
was  tossing  a pair  of  dice  on  the  table.  “ The 
man  next  to  me  in  lecture  is  a bishop  now,  and 
I could  knock  his  head  off  in  Greek  iambics  and 
Latin  hexameters,  too.  In  my  second  year  I 
got  the  Latin  declamation  prize,  I tell  you — ” 

“ Brandon  always  said  you  were  one  of  the 
cleverest  men  at  the  college.  He  always  said 
that , I remember,”  remarks  the  lady,  very  re- 
spectfully. 

“ Did  he  ? He  did  say  a good  word  for  me, 
then  ? Brum m ell  Firmin  wasn’t  a clever  man ; 
he  wasn’t  a reading  man.  Whereas  I would 
back  myself  for  a sapphic  ode  against  any  man 
in  my  college — against  any  man ! Thank  you. 
You  do  mix  it  so  uncommon  hot  and  well,  there’s 
no  saying  no;  indeed  there  ain’t!  Though  I 
have  had  enough — upon  my  honor,  I have.” 

“Lor!  I thought  you  men  could  drink  any. 
thing!  And  Mr.  Brandon — Mr.  Firmin  you 
said?” 

“Well,  I said  Brummell  Firmin  was  a swell 
somehow.  He  had  a sort  of  grand  manner  with 
him — ” 

“Yes,  he  had,”  sighed  Caroline.  And  I 
dare  say  her  thoughts  wandered  back  to  a time 
long,  long  ago,  when  this  grand  gentleman  had 
captivated  her. 

“And  it  was  trying  to  keep  up  with  him  that 


ruined  me ! I quarreled  with  my  poor  old  gov- 
ernor about  money,  of  course;  grew  idle,  and 
lost  my  Fellowship.  Then  the  bills  came  down 
upon  me.  I tell  you  there  are  some  of  my  col- 
lege ticks  ain’t  paid  now.” 

“ College  ticks  ? Law ! ” ejaculates  the  lady. 
“And—” 

“Tailor’s  ticks,  tavern  ticks,  livery -stable 
ticks— for  there  were  famous  hacks  in  our  days, 
and  I used  to  hunt  with  the  tip-top  men.  1 
wasn’t  bad  across  country,  I wasn’t.  But  wc 
can’t  keep  the  pace  with  those  rich  fellows.  We 
try,  and  they  go  ahead — they  ride  us  down.  Do 
you  think,  if  I hadn’t  been  very  hard  up,  I would 
have  done  what  I did  to  you,  Caroline?  You 
poor  little  innocent  suffering  thing.  It  was  a 
shame.  It  was  a shame !” 

“Yes,  a shame  it  was!”  cries  Caroline.  “And 
that  I never  gainsay.  You  did  deal  hard  with 
a poor  girl,  both  of  you.” 

‘ ‘ It  was  rascally.  But  Firmin  was  the  worst. 
He  had  me  in  his  power.  It  was  he  led  me 
wrong.  It  was  he  drove  me  into  debt,  and  then 
abroad,  and  then  into  qu — into  jail,  perhaps : 
and  then  jnto  this  kind  of  thing.”  (“This 
kind  of  thing”  has  before  been  explained  ele- 
gantly to  signify  a tumbler  of  hot  grog.)  “ And 
my  father  wouldn’t  see  me  on  his  death-bed; 
and  my  brothers  and  sisters  broke  with  me ; and 
I owe  it  all  to  Brummell  Firmin — all.  Do  you 
think,  after  ruining  me,  he  oughtn't  to  pay  me?” 
and  again  he  thumps  a dusky  hand  upon  the 
table.  It  made  dingy  marks  on  the  poor  Little 
Sister’s  spotless  table-cloth.  It  rubbed  its  own- 
er’s forehead  and  lank,  grizzling  hair. 

“And  me,  Mr.  Hunt?  What  do  he  owe 
me  ?”  asks  Hunt’s  hostess. 

“Caroline !”  cries  Hunt,  “ I have  made  Brum- 
mell Firmin  pay  me  a good  bit  back  already, 
but  I’ll  have  more ;”  and  he  thumped  his  breast, 
and  thrust  his  hand  into  his  breast-pocket  as  he 
spoke,  and  clutched  at  something  within. 

“ It  is  there ! ” thought  Caroline.  She  might 
turn  pale ; but  he  did  not  remark  her  pallor.  He 
was  all  intent  on  drink,  on  vanity,  on  revenge. 

“I  have  him,”  I say.  “ He  owes  me  a good 
bit;  and  he  has  paid  me  a good  bit;  and  he  shall 
pay  me  a good  bit  more.  Do  you  think  I am 
a fellow  who  will  be  ruined  and  insulted,  and 
won’t  revenge  myself?  You  should  have  seen 
his  face  when  I turned  up  at  New  York  at  the 
Astor  House,  and  said,  ‘ Brummell,  old  fellow, 
here  I am,  ’ I said ; and  he  turned  as  white — as 
white  as  this  table-cloth.  */'//  never  leave  you, 
my  boy,’  I said.  4 Other  fellows  may  go  from 
you,  but  old  Tom  Hunt  will  stick  to  you.  Let’s 
go  into  the  bar  and  have  a drink !’  and  was 
obliged  to  come.  And  I have  him  now  in  my 
power,  I tell  you.  And  when  I say  to  him, 
‘ Brummell,  have  a drink, ’ drink  he  must.  H is 
bald  old  head  must  go  into  the  pail!”  And 
Mr.  Hunt  laughed  a laugh  which  I dare  say  was 
not  agreeable. 

After  a pause  he  went  on  : “ Caroline  1 Do 
you  hate  him,  I say?  or  do  you  like  a fellow 
who  deserted  you  and  treated  you  like  a scoun- 
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drel  ? Some  women  do.  I could  tell  of  women 
who  do.  I could  tell  yon  of  other  fellows,  per- 
haps, but  I won’t.  Do  you  hate  Brummell  Fir- 
min,  that  bald-headed  Brum — hypocrite,  and 
that — that  insolent  rascal  who  laid  his  hand  on 
a clergyman,  and  an  old  man,  by  George,  and 
hit  me — and  hit  me  in  that  street.  Do  you  hate 
him,  I say  ? Hoo ! hoo ! hick ! I’ve  got  ’em 
both ! — here,  in  my  pocket — both !” 

“ You  have  got — what  ?”  gasped  Caroline. 

“I  have  got  their — hallo  1 stop,  what’s  that 
to  you  what  I’ve  got?”  And  he  sinks  back  in 
his  chair,  and  winks,  and  leers,  and  triumph- 
antly tosses  his  glass. 

“Well,  it  ain’t  much  to  me  ; I — I never  got 
any  good  out  of  either  of  ’em  yet,”  says  poor 
Caroline,  with  a sinking  heart.  “Let’s  talk 
about  somebody  else  than  them  two  plagues. 
Because  you  were  a little  merry  one  night — and 
I don’t  mind  what  a gentleman  says  when  he 
has  bad  a glass — for  a great  big  strong  man  to 
hit  an  old  one — ” 

“ To  strike  a clergyman  1”  yells  Hunt. 

“ It  was  a shame — a cowardly  shame ! And 
I gave  it  him  for  it,  I promise  you !”  cries  Mrs. 
Brandon. 

“On  your  honor,  now,  do  you  hate  ’em?” 
cries  Hunt,  starting  up,  and  clenching  his  fist, 
and  dropping  again  into  his  chair. 

“ Have  I any  reason  to  love  ’em,  Mr.  Hunt  ? 
Do  sit  down  and  have  a little — ” 

“ No : you  have  no  reason  to  like  ’em.  You 
hate  ’em — I hate  ’em.  Look  here.  Promise — 
’pon  your  honor,  now,  Caroline — I’ve  got  ’em 
both,  I tell  you.  Strike  a clergyman,  will  he  ? 
What  do  you  say  to  that  ?” 

And  starting  from  his  chair  once  more,  and 
supporting  himself  against  the  wall  (where  hung 
one  of  J.  J.’s  pictures  of  Philip),  Hunt  pulls  out 
the  greasy  pocket-book  once  more,  and  fumbles 
among  the  greasy  contents ; and  as  the  papers 
flutter  on  to  the  floor  and  the  table,  he  pounces 
down  on  one  with  a dingy  hand,  and  yells  a 
laugh,  and  says,  “ I’ve  cotched  you ! That’s  it. 
What  do  you  say  to  that? — London,  July  4th. 
— Three  months  after  date,  I promise  to  pay  to 
— No  you  don’t.  ” 

“La!  Mr.  Hunt,  won’t  you  let  me  look  at 
it?”  cries  the  hostess.  “Whatever  is  it?  A 
bill  ? My  Pa  had  plenty  of  ’em.” 

“What?  with  candles  in  the  room?  No 
you  don’t,  I say.” 

“ What  is  it  ? Won’t  you  tell  me  ?” 

“ It’s  the  young  one’s  acceptance  of  the  old 
man’s  draft,”  says  Hunt,  hissing  and  laughing. 

“For  how  much?” 

“ Three  hundred  and  eighty-six  four  three — 
that’s  all;  and  I guess  I can  get  more  where 
that  came  from!”  says  Hunt,  laughing  more  and 
more  cheerfully. 

“What  will  you  take  for  it!  I’ll  buy  it  of 
you,”  cries  the  Little  Sister.  “I — I’ve  seen 
plenty  of  my  Pa’s  bills ; and  I’ll — I’ll  discount 
this,  if  you  like.” 

“ What ! are  you  a little  discounter  ? Is  that 
the  way  you  make  your  money,  and  the  silver 


spoons,  and  the  nice  supper,  and  every  thing 
delightful  about  you  ? A little  discountess,  are 
I you — you  little  rogue  ? Little  discountess,  by 
; George!  How  much  will  you  give,  little  dis- 
I countess  ? And  the  reverend  gentleman  laughs, 
and  winks,  and  drinks,  and  laughs,  and  tears 
twinkle  out  of  his  tipsy  old  eyes  as  he  wipes 
them  with  one  hand,  and  again  says,  “How 
much  will  you  give,  little  discountess?” 

When  poor  Caroline  went  to  her  cupboard, 
and  from  it  took  the  notes  and  the  gold  which 
she  had  had  we  know  from  whom,  and  added 
to  these  out  of  a cunning  box  a little  heap  of  her 
own  private  savings,  and  with  trembling  hands 
poured  the  notes,  and  the  sovereigns,  and  the 
shillings  into  a dish  on  the  table,  I never  heard 
accurately  how  much  she  laid  down.  But 
she  must  have  spread  out  every  thing  she  had 
in  the  world ; for  she  felt  her  pockets  and  emp- 
tied them;  and,  tapping  her  head,  she  again 
applied  to  the  cupboard,  and  took  from  thence 
a little  store  of  spoons  and  forks,  and  then  a 
brooch,  and  then  a watch ; and  she  piled  these 
all  up  in  a dish,  and  she  said,  “ Now,  Mr.  Hunt, 
I will  give  you  all  these  for  that  bill.”  And 
she  looked  up  at  Philip’s  picture,  which  hung 
over  the  parson’s  bloodshot,  satyr  face.  “ Take 
these,”  she  said,  “and  give  me  that!  There’s 
two  hundred  pound,  I know  * and  there’s  thirty- 
four,  and  two  eighteen,  thirty-six  eighteen,  and 
there’s  the  plate  and  watch,  and  I want  that 
bill.” 

“What?  have  yon  got  all  this,  you  little 
dear?”  cried  Hunt,  dropping  back  into  his  chair 
again.  “ Why,  you’re  a little  fortune,  by  Jove 
— a pretty  little  fortune,  a little  discountess,  a 
little  wife,  a little  fortune.  I say,  I’m  a Uni- 
versity man ; I could  write  alcaics  oncie  as  well 
as  any  man.  I’m  a gentleman.  I say,  how 
much  have  you  got  ? Count  it  over  again,  my 
dear.” 

And  again  she  told  him  the  amount  of  the 
gold,  and  the  notes,  and  the  silver,  and  the 
number  of  the  poor  little  spoons. 

A thought  came  across  the  fellow’s  boozy 
brain:  “If  you  offer  so  much,”  says  he,  “and 
you’re  a little  discountess,  the  bill’s  worth  more ; 
that  fellow  must  be  making  his  fortune ! Or  do 
you  know  about  it  ? I say,  do  you  know  about 
it?  No.  I’ll  have  my  bond.”  I’ll  have  my 
bond!  And  he  gave  a tipsy  imitation  of  Shy- 
lock,  and  lurched  back  into  his  chair,  and 
laughed. 

“Let’s  have  a little  more,  and  talk  about 
things,”  said  the  poor  Little  Sister;  and  she 
daintily  heaped  her  little  treasures  and  arranged 
them  in  her  dish,  and  smiled  upon  the  parson 
laughing  in  his  chair. 

“ Caroline,”  says  he,  after  a pause,  “ you  are 
still  fond  of  that  old  bald-headed  scoundrel! 
That’s  it ! Just  like  you  women— just  like,  but 
I won’t  tell.  No,  no,  I won’t  tell  1 You  are 
fond  of  that  old  swindler  still,  I say ! Wherev- 
er did  yon  get  that  lot  of  money  ? Look  here 
now — with  that,  and  this  little  bill  in  my  pock- 
et, there’s  enough  to  carry  us  on  for  ever  so  long. 
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And  when  this  money's  gone,  I tell  yon  I know 
who’ll  give  ns  more,  and  who  can’t  refuse  us,  I 
tell  you.  Look  here,  Caroline,  dear  Caroline ! 
I’m  an  old  fellow,  I know ; but  I’m  a good  fel- 
low : I’m  a classical  scholar : and  I’m  a gentle- 
man.” 

The  classical  scholar  and  gentleman  bleared 
over  his  words  as  he  uttered  them,  and  with  his 
vinous  eyes  and  sordid  face  gave  a leer,  which 
must  have  frightened  the  poor  little  lady  to 
whom  he  proffered  himself  as  a suitor,  for  she 
started  back  with  a pallid  lace,  and  an  aspect 
of  such  dislike  and  terror  that  even  her  guest 
remarked  it. 

44  I said  I was 'a  scholar  and  gentleman,”  he 
shrieked  again.  “Do  you  doubt  it?  I’m  as 
good  a man  as  Brummell  Firmin,  I say.  I ain’t 
so  tall.  But  I’ll  do  a copy  of  Latin  alcaics  or 
Greek  iambics  against  him  or  any  man  of  ray 
weight.  Do  you  mean  to  insult  mo  ? Don’t  I 
know  who  you  are?  Are  you  better  than  a 
Master  of  Arts  and  a clergyman  ? He  went  out 
in  medicine,  Firmin  did.  Do  you  mean,  when 
a Master  of  Arts  and  classical  scholar  offers  you 
his  hand  and  fortune,  that  you’re  above  him, 
and  refuse  him,  by  George  ?’’ 

The  Little  Sister  was  growing  bewildered  and 
frightened  by  the  man’s  energy  and  horrid  looks. 
“Oh,  Mr.  Hunt!”'  she  cried,  “see  here,  take 
this!  See — there  are  two  hundred  and  thirty 
— thirty-four  poun  ds  and  all  these  things ! Take 
them,  and  give  me  that  paper.” 

“Sovereigns,  and  notes,  and  spoons,  and  a 
watch,  and  what  I have  in  my  pocket — and  that 
ain’t  much — and  Firmin’s  bill!  Three  hundred 
and  eighty-six  four  three.  It’s  a fortune,  my 
dear,  with  economy  I I won’t  have  you  going 
on  being  a nurse  and  that  kind  of  tiling.  I’m  a 
scholar  and  a gentleman — I am — and  that  place 
ain’t  fit  for  Mrs.  Hunt.  We’ll  first  spend  your 
money.  No:  we’ll  first  spend  my  money — three 
hundred  and  eighty-six  and  — and  hang  the 
change — and  when  that’s  gone,  we’ll  have  an- 
other bill  from  that  bald-headed  old  scoundrel : 
and  his  son  who  struck  a poor  cler — We  will, 
I say,  Caroline — we — ” 

The  wretch  was  suiting  actions  to  his  words, 
and  rose  once  more,  advancing  toward  his  host- 
ess, who  shrank  back,  laughing  half-hysterical- 
Jy,  and  retreating  as  the  other  neared  her.  Be- 
hind her  was  that  cupboard  which  had  contain- 
ed her  poor  little  treasure  and  other  stores,  and 
appended  to  the  lock  of  which  her  keys  were 
still  hanging.  As  the  brute  approached  her  she 
flung  back  the  cupboard-door  smartly  upon  him. 
The  keys  struck  him  on  the  head ; and  bleed- 
ing, and  with  a curse  and  a cry  he  fell  back  on 
his  chair. 

In  the  cupboard  was  that  bottle  which  she 
had  received  from  America  not  long  since;  and 
about  which  she  had  talked  with  Goodenough  on 
that  very  day.  It  had  been  used  twice  or  thrice 
by  his  direction,  by  hospital  surgeons,  and  un- 
der her  eye.  She  suddenly  seized  this  bottle. 
As  the  ruffian  before  her  uttered  his  imprecfr- 
tions  of  wrath,  she  poured  out  a quantity  of  the 


contents  of  the  bottle  on  her  handkerchief.  She 
said,  “Oh!  Mr.  Hunt,  have  I hurt  you?  I 
didn’t  mean  it.  But  you  shouldn't — you  shouldn't 
frighten  a lonely  woman  so ! Here,  let  me  bathe 
you!  Smell  this!  It  will — it  will  do  you — 
good — it  will — it  will,  indeed !”  The  handker- 
chief was  over  his  face.  Bewildered  by  drink 
before,  the  fumes  of  the  liquor  which  he  was  ab- 
sorbing served  almost  instantly  to  overcome  him. 
He  struggled  for  a moment  or  two.  “Stop- 
stop  ! you’ll  be  better  in  a moment,”  she  whis- 
pered. “Oh  yes!  better,  quite  better!"  She 
squeezed  more  of  the  liquor  from  the  bottle  on 
to  tbe  handkerchief.  In  a minute  Hunt  was 
quite  inanimate. 

Then  the  little  pale  woman  leaned  over  him, 
and  took  the  pocket-book  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
from  it  the  bill  which  bore  Philip’s  name.  As 
Hunt  lay  in  stupor  before  her,  she  now  squeezed 
more  of  the  liquor  over  his  head;  and  then 
thrust  the  bill  into  the  fire,  and  saw  it  burn  to 
ashes.  Then  she  put  back  the  pocket-book  into 
Hunt’s  breast.  She  said  afterward  that  she  nev- 
er should  have  thought  about  that  Chloroform, 
but  for  her  brief  conversation  with  Dr.  Good- 
enough  that  evening  regarding  a case  in  which 
she  had  employed  the  new  remedy  under  his 
orders. 

How  long  did  Hunt  lie  in  that  stupor  ? It 
seemed  a whole  long  night  to  Caroline.  She  said 
afterward  that  the  thought  of  that  act  that  night 
made  her  hair  grow  gray.  Poor  little  head! 
Indeed  she  would  have  laid  it  down  for  Philip. 

Hunt,  I suppose,  came  to  himself  when  the 
handkerchief  was  withdrawn,  and  the  fumes  of 
the  potent  liquor  ceased  to  work  on  his  brain. 
He  was  veiy  much  frightened  and  bewildered. 
“ What  was  it  ? Where  am  I ?”  he  asked,  in  a 
husky  voice. 

“It  was  the  keys  struck  you  in  the  cupboard- 
door  when  you — you  ran  against  it,”  said  pale 
Caroline.  “ Look ! you  are  all  bleeding  on  the 
head.  Lot  me  dry  it.” 

“No;  keep  off!”  cried  the  terrified  man. 

4 4 Will  you  have  a cab  to  go  home  ? The  poor 
gentleman  hit  himself  against  the  cupboard- 
door,  Mary.  You  remember  him  here  before, 
don’t  you,  one  night  ?”  And  Caroline,  with  a 
shrug,  pointed  out  to  her  maid,  whom  she  had 
summoned,  the  great  square  bottle  of  spirits  still 
on  the  table,  and  indicated  that  there  lay  the 
cause  of  Hunt’s  bewilderment. 

“ Are  you  better  now?  Will  you — will  you 
— take  a little  more  refreshment?”  asked  Caro- 
line. 

“ No !”  he  cried,  with  an  oath,  and  with  glar- 
ing, bloodshot  eyes  he  lurched  toward  his  hat. 

“Lor,  mum!  what  ever  is  it?  And  this 
smell  in  the  room,  and  all  this  here  heap  of 
money  and  things  on  the  table?” 

Caroline  flung  open  her  window.  44  It’s  medi- 
cine, which  Dr.  Goodenough  has  ordered  for 
one  of  his  patients.  I must  go  and  see  her  to- 
night,” she  said.  And  at  midnight,  looking  as 
pale  as  death,  the  Little  Sister  went  to  the  doc- 
tor’s house,  and  roused  him  from  his  bed,  and 
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ister  remedies  to  his  little  nurse ; to  pnt  her  to 
bed  in  his  own  house. 

u By  the  immortal  Jove,”  he  said  afterward. 
“I  had  a great  mind  to  beg  her  never  to  leave 
it  ! But  that  my  housekeeper  would  tear  Caro- 


told  him  the  story  here  narrated.  M I offered 
him  all  you  gave  me,”  she  said,  “and  all  I had 
in  the  world  beside*,  and  he  wouldn’t — and—” 
Here  she  broke  out  into  a fit  of  hysterics.  The 
doctor  had  to  ring  up  his  servants;  to  admin- 
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line’s  eyes  out,  Mrs.  Brandon  should  be  welcome 
to  stay  forever.  Except  her  A’s,  that  woman  has 
every  virtue : constancy,  gentleness,  generosity, 
cheerfulness,  and  the  courage  of  a liones*  1 To 
think  of  that  fool,  that  dandified  idiot,  that  triple 
ass,  Firmin’’  (there  were  few  men  in  the  world 
for  whom  Goodenough  entertained  a greater 
scorn  than  for  his  late  confrere , Firmin  of  Old 
Parr  Street — “think  of  the  villain  having  pos- 
sessed such  a treasure — let  alone  his  having  de- 
ceived and  deserted  her— of  his  having  possessed 
such  a treasure  and  flung  it  away ! Sir,  I al- 
ways admired  Mrs.  Brandon ; but  I think  ten 
thousand  times  more  highly  of  her  since  her  glo- 
rious crime  and  most  righteous  robbery.  If  the 
villain  had  died,  dropped  dead  in  the  street — 
the  drunken  miscreant,  forger,  house-breaker, 
assassin  — so  that  no  punishment  could  have 
fallen  upon  poor  Brandon,  I think  I should  have 
respected  her  only  the  more!” 

At  an  early  hour  Dr.  Goodenough  had  thought 
proper  to  send  off  messengers  to  Philip  and  my- 
self, and  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  strange 
adventure  of  the  previous  night.  We  both  hast- 
ened to  him.  I myself  was  summoned,  no  doubt, 
in  consequence  of  my  profound  legal  knowledge; 
which  might  be  of  use  in  poor  little  Caroline’s 
present  trouble.  And  Philip  came  because  she 
longed  to  see  him.  By  some  instinct  she  knew 
when  he  arrived.  She  crept  down  from  the 
chamber  where  the  doctor’s  housekeeper  had 
laid  her  on  a bed.  She  knocked  at  the  doctor’s 
study,  where  we  were  ail  in  consultation.  She 
came  in  quite  pale,  and  tottered  toward  Philip, 
and  flung  herself  into  his  arms,  with  a burst  of 
tears  that  greatly  relieved  her  excitement  and 
fever.  Firmin  was  scarcely  less  moved. 

“You’ll  pardon  me  for  what  I have  done, 
Philip?”  she  sobbed.  “If  they — if  they  take 
me  up,  you  won’t  forsake  me?” 

“Forsake  you?  Pardon  you?  Come  and 
live  with  us,  and  never  leave  us!”  cried  Philip. 

“I  don’t  think  Mrs.  Philip  would  like  that, 
dear,”  said  the  little  woman,  sobbing  on  bis 
arm;  “but  ever  since  the  Grey  friars  school, 
when  you  was  so  ill,  you  have  been  like  a son  to 
me,  and  somehow  I couldn’t  help  doing  that  last 
night  to  that  villain — I couldn’t.” 

4 1 Serve  the  scoundrel  right.  Never  deserved 
to  come  to  life  again,  my  dear,”  said  Dr.  Good- 
enough.  ‘‘Don’t  you  be  exciting  yourself,  lit- 
tle Brandon ! I must  have  you  sent  back  to  lie 
down  on  your  bed.  Take  her  up,  Philip,  to  the 
little  room  next  mine,  and  order  her  to  lie  down 
and  be  os  quiet  as  a mouse.  You  are  not  to 
move  till  I give  you  leave,  Brandon — mind  that; 
and  come  back  to  us,  Firmin,  or  we  shall  have 
the  patients  coming.” 

So  Philip  led  away  this  poor  Little  Sister; 
and  trembling,  and  clinging  to  his  arm,  she  re- 
turned to  the  room  assigned  to  her. 

“ She  wants  to  be  alone  with  him,”  the  doc- 
tor said ; and  he  spoke  a brief  word  or  two  of 
that  strange  delusion  under  which  the  little  wo- 
man labored,  that  this  was  her  dead  child  come 
back  to  her. 


“I  know  that  is  in  her  mind,”  Goodenough 
said;  “she  never  got  over  that  brain  fever  in 
which  I found  her.  If  I were  to  swear  her  on 
the  book,  and  say,  4 Brandon,  don’t  you  believe 
he  is  your  son  alive  again  ?'  she  would  not  dare 
to  say  no.  She  will  leave  him  every  thing  she 
has  got.  I only  gave  her  so  much  less  than  that 
scoundrel’s  bill  yesterday,  because  I knew  she 
would  like  to  contribute  her  own  share.  It 
would  have  offended  her  mortally  to  have  been 
left  out  of  the  subscription.  They  like  to  sacri- 
fice themselves.  Why,  there  are  women  in  In- 
dia who,  if  not  allowed  to  roast  with  their  dead 
husbands,  would  die  of  vexation.”  And  by  this 
time  Mr.  Philip  came  striding  back  into  the  room 
again,  rubbing  a pair  of  very  red  eyes. 

“Long  ere  this,  no  doubt,  that  drunken  ruf- 
fian is  sobered,  and  knows  that  the  bill  is  gone. 
He  is  likely  enough  to  accuse  her  of  the  rob- 
bery,” says  the  doctor. 

“ Suppose,”  says  Philip’s  other  friend,  “ I had 
put  a pistol  to  your  head,  and  was  going  to  shoot 
you,  and  the  doctor  took  the  pistol  out  of  my 
hand  and  flung  it  into  the  sea  ? would  you  help 
me  to  prosecute  the  doctor  for  robbing  me  of 
the  pistol  ?” 

“ You  don’t  suppose  it  will  be  a pleasure  to 
me  to  pay  that  bill!”  said  Philip.  “I  said  if  a 
certain  bill  were  presented  to  me,  purporting  to 
be  accepted  by  Philip  Firmin,  I would  pay  it. 
But  if  that  scoundrel,  Hunt,  only  says  that  he 
had  such  a bill,  and  has  lost  it,  I will  cheerful- 
ly take  my  oath  that  I have  never  signed  any 
bill  at  all — and  they  can’t  find  Brandon  guilty 
of  stealing  a thing  which  never  existed.” 

“Let  us  hope,  then,  that  the  bill  was  not  in 
duplicate.” 

And  to  this  wish  all  three  gentlemen  heartily 
said  Amen ! 

And  now  the  doctor’s  door-bell  began  to  be 
agitated  by  arriving  patients.  His  dining-room 
was  already  full  of  them.  The  Little  Sister 
must  lie  still,  and  the  discussion  of  her  affairs 
must  be  deferred  to  a more  convenient  hour; 
and  Philip  and  his  friend  agreed  to  reconnoitre 
the  house  in  Thomhaugh  Street,  and  see  if  any 
thing  had  happened  since  its  mistress  had  left  it. 

Yes : something  had  happened.  Mrs.  Bran- 
don’s maid,  who  ushered  us  into  her  mistress’s 
little  room,  told  us  that  in  the  early  morning 
that  horrible  man  who  had  come  over  night,  and 
been  so  tipsy,  and  behaved  so  ill — the  very  same 
man  who  had  come  there  tipsy  afore  once,  and 
whom  Mr.  Philip  had  flung  into  the  street — had 
come  battering  at  the  knocker,  and  pulling  at 
the  bell,  and  swearing  and  cursing  most  dread- 
ful, and  calling  for  “ Mrs.  Brandon ! Mrs.  Bran- 
don! Mrs.  Brandon !”  and  frightening  the  w hole 
street.  After  he  had  rung,  he  knocked  and  bat- 
tered ever  so  long.  Mary  looked  out  at  him 
from  her  upper  window,  and  told  him  to  go  along 
home,  or  she  would  call  the  police.  On  this  the 
man  roared  out  that  he  would  call  the  police 
himself  if  Mary  did  not  let  him  in ; and  as  he 
went  on  calling  “ Police !”  and  yelling  from  the 
door,  Mary  came  down  stairs  and  opened  the 
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hall-door,  keeping  the  chain  fastened,  and  asked 
him  what  he  wanted  ? 

Hunt,  from  the  steps  without,  began  to  swear 
and  rage  more  loudly,  and  to  demand  to  be  let 
in.  He  must  and  would  see  Mrs.  Brandon. 

Mary,  from  behind  her  chain  barricade,  said 
that  her  mistress  was  not  at  home,  but  that  she 
had  been  called  out  that  night  to  a patient  of 
Dr.  Goodenough’s. 

Hunt,  with  more  shrieks  and  curses,  said  it 
was  a lie ; and  that  she  was  at  home ; and  that 
he  would  see  her ; and  that  he  must  go  into  her 
room ; and  that  he  had  left  something  there ; 
that  he  had  lost  something ; and  that  he  would 
hare  it. 

“Lost  something  here?”  cried  Mary.  “Why 
here?  when  you  reeled  out  of  this  house  you 
couldn't  scarce  walk,  and  you  almost  fell  into 
the  gutter,  which  I have  seen  you  there  before. 
Get  aw  ay,  and  go  home ! You  are  not  sober 
yet,  you  horrible  man !” 

On  this,  clinging  on  to  the  area-railings,  and 
demeaning  himself  like  a madman,  Hunt  con- 
tinued to  call  out,  “ Police,  police ! I have  been 
robbed,  I’ve  been  robbed ! Police ! ” until  aston- 
ished heads  appeared  at  various  windows  in  the 
quiet  street,  and  a policeman  actually  came  up. 

When  the  policeman  appeared,  Hunt  began 
to  sway  and  pull  at  the  door,  confined  by  its 
chain : and  he  frantically  reiterated  his  charge, 
that  he  had  been  robbed  and  hocussed  in  that 
house,  that  night,  by  Mrs.  Brandon. 

The  policeman,  by  a familiar  expression,  con- 
Teyed  his  utter  disbelief  of  the  statement,  and 
told  the  dirty,  disreputable  man  to  move  on, 
and  go  to  bed.  Mrs.  Brandon  was  known  and 
respected  all  round  the  neighborhood.  She  had 
befriended  numerous  poor  round  about,  and  was 
known  for  a hundred  charities.  She  attended 
many  respectable  families.  In  that  parish  there 
was  no  woman  more  esteemed.  And  by  the 
word  “ Gammon”  the  policeman  expressed  his 
sense  of  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  charge  against 
the  good  lady. 

Hunt  still  continued  to  yell  out  that  he  had 
been  robbed  and  hocussed ; and  Mary  from  be- 
hind her  door  repeated  to  the  officer  (with  whom 
die  perhaps  had  relations  not  unfriendly),  her 
statement  that  the  beast  had  gone  reeling  away 
from  tbe  house  the  night  before,  and  if  he  had 
lost  any  thing,  who  knows  where  he  might  not 
hare  lost  it? 

“ It  was  taken  out  of  this  pocket,  and  out  of 
this  pocket-book,”  howled  Hunt,  clinging  to  the 
rail.  * 4 1 give  her  in  charge.  I give  the  honse 
in  charge ! It’s  a den  of  thieves  !” 

During  this  shouting  and  turmoil  the  sash  of 
a window  in  Ridley's  studio  was  thrown  up. 
The  painter  was  going  to  his  morning  work. 
He  had  appointed  an  early  model.  The  sun 
could  not  rise  too  soon  for  Ridley ; and,  as  soon 
a a ever  it  gave  its  light,  found  him  happy  at  his 
labor.  He  had  heard  from  his  bedroom  the 
brawl  going  on  abont  the  door. 

“Mr.  Ridley !”  says  the  policeman,  touching 
the  glazed  hat  with  much  respect — (in  feet,  and 


out  of  uniform,  Z 25  has  figured  in  more  than 
one  of  J.  J.’s  pictures) — “here's  a fellow  dis- 
turbing the  whole  street,  and  shouting  out  that 
Mrs.  Brandon  have  robbed  and  hocussed  him!” 

Ridley  ran  down  stairs  in  a high  state  of  in- 
dignation. He  is  nervous,  like  men  of  his  tribe ; 
quick  to  feel,  to  pity,  to  love,  to  be  angry.  He 
undid  the  chain  and  ran  into  the  street. 

“I  remember  that  fellow  drunk  here  before,” 
said  the  painter,  “and  lying  in  that  very  gutter.” 

“Drunk  and  disorderly!  Come  along!” 
cries  Z 25 ; and  his  hand  was  quickly  fastened 
on  the  parson’s  greasy  collar,  and  under  its  strong 
grasp  Hunt  is  forced  to  move  on.  He  goes,  still 
yelling  out  that  he  has  been  robbed. 

“Tell  that  to  his  worship,”  says  the  incredu- 
lous Z.  And  this  was  the  news  which  Mrs. 
Brandon's  friends  received  from  her  maid  when 
they  called  at  her  house. 


LOIS:  ; 

THE  STOKY  OF  A MAN'S  MISTAKE. 

THE  snow  had  been  felling  steadily  all  the 
day:  it  fell  whitely  and  steadily  now  on 
the  group  that  stood  round  an  open  grave,  where- 
in a coffin  had  just  been  deposited,  in  a New 
England  church-yard  among  the  hills.  The 
neighbors  had  withdrawn  a little,  and  only  a 
group  of  four  stood  bending  over  the  grave.  It 
was  a young  wife  who  lay  there,  in  her  last 
slumber.  The  two  old  people  on  the  right  were 
her  husband's  father  and  mother,  for  she  had 
been  an  orphan,  brotherless  and  sisterless,  and 
there  were  none  of  her  own  kin  to  follow  her  to 
the  chnrch-yard.  There  had  been  no  great  store 
of  love  between  William  Comstock’s  young  wife 
and  his  old  parents,  and  the  sorrow  which  sat 
now  upon  their  faces  was  less  for  the  loss  of  tlio 
dead  than  the  grief  of  their  living  son.  Will- 
iam was  their  only  one,  and  their  idol.  They 
would  have  thought  the  noblest  bride  in  the 
land  none  too  good  for  him,  and  they  had  been 
but  illy  pleased  when  he  brought  Lois  Gray  to 
the  old  homestead.  She  was  delicate,  indeed, 
as  a spring  anemone.  Her  words  and  ways 
were  full  of  a tender,  flower-like  sweetness  and 
grace ; but  she  had  neither  gold  nor  land  to  her 
dowry,  and  her  small  forefinger  was  pricked  till 
it  was  callous  with  the  frequent  thrusts  of  her 
glancing  needle — for  pretty  little  Lois  was  a tai- 
loress,  and  worked  hard  for  her  daily  bread,  go- 
ing from  house  to  house,  as  the  fashion  then 
was. 

There  had  been  many  hard  words  when  Will- 
iam Comstock,  son  of  the  richest  man  in  Rye- 
field,  told  his  parents  of  the  daughter  he  was 
going  to  bring  them.  Had  he  not  been  their 
only  son  doubtless  there  would  have  been  yet 
stormier  scenes;  perhaps  William  would  have 
been  thrust  forth  into  the  world  to  look  out  for 
himself,  and  his  name  have  been  a forbidden 
sound  thereafter  at  the  home  fireside.  But  he 
was  their  only  son.  If  they  had  cast  him  off 
there  wonld  hnve  been  none  of  their  name  to 
hold  their  broad,  rich  lands  after  them  ; so  they 
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yielded  to  their  untoward  fate,  and  did  not  pos- 
itively forbid  the  home-coming  of  the  unwelcome 
bride.  They  spoke  many  scornful  words  of  her, 
however — words  which  a stronger,  more  self-re- 
liant man  than  William  Comstock  would  not 
have  borne.  It  would  have  been  better  had  he 
taken  his  bride  to  another  home,  asking  no  aid 
of  them,  and  remembering,  while  he  showed 
them  all  filial  duty,  that  it  was  Heaven’s  order- 
ing that  a man  should  forsake  father  and  mo- 
ther and  cleave  unto  his  wife.  This  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  Lois’s  choice.  Delicate  as  she 
looked,  there  was  force  and  power  in  her  nature. 
She  would  have  made  her  husband  a true  and 
wise  helpmeet  if  he  had  but  been  ready  to  go 
with  her  to  ever  so  hnmble  a home  of  their  own, 
and  live,  as  every  newly-married  pair  should, 
their  own  life  apart  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  William  Comstock,  though  good 
and  truthful  and  loving,  was  not  a.  strong  man. 
He  would  have  had  little  courage  to  fight  un- 
aided his  battle  of  life.  He  had  been  petted 
and  fostered  and  indulged  in  his  own  way  un- 
til his  whole  nature  was  changed,  as  a hardy 
woodland  flower  is  changed  when  it  is  trans- 
planted to  a hot-house.  It  may  put  forth  more 
luxuriant  leaves,  and  fuller  and  softer  petals, 
but  it  would  shrink  from  the  first  blast.  Sun 
and  wind  and  shower,  which  it  was  its  nature  to 
court,  would  be  death  to  it  now. 

Going  out  into  the  world  to  toil  for  himself 
and  the  wife  of  his  choice  would  have  been  the 
last  thing  to  suggest  itself  to  William  Comstock, 
and  yet  he  loved  her  far  too  well  to  give  her  up 
because  of  his  parents’  displeasure.  So  he  trust- 
ed, as  many  another  weak  man  has  done,  to 
things  coming  right  in  time.  He  thought  his 
father  and  mother  would  be  sure  to  like  her 
when  all  was  done ; and,  any  way,  he  would  be 
good  to  her;  and  so,  not  without  some  stifled 
misgivings,  he  brought  his  bride  home. 

I think  a wind  blew  up  from  the  east,  an  ill- 
omened  wind,  when  Lois  crossed  that  threshold, 
and  its  subtle  chill  stole  through  her  bridal  robes 
to  her  young,  innocent  heart,  for  she  was  never 
quite  the  same  Lois  afterward. 

Her  father  and  mother  in  law  were  not  rude- 
ly and  openly  unkind  to  her,  for  William  would 
have  seen  that,  and,  weak  as  he  was,  it  would 
have  armed  him  in  her  defense.  But  there  is 
a secret  cruelty,  an  intangible  wrong,  of  which 
one  could  never  find  words  to  complain,  ten 
times  more  bitter  and  deadly  than  open  con- 
tumely. I do  not  mean  to  represent  old  Simon 
Comstock  and  his  wife  as  very  much  worse  than 
the  ordinary  run  of  men  and  women.  They  did 
not  deliberately  set  to  work  to  torture  their  son’s 
wife,  and  crush  out  her  life;  simply  they  did 
not  like  her,  and  they  let  her  see  that  they  did 
not,  every  hour  and  every  moment  in  the  day. 
She  never  retaliated,  and  her  very  inoffensive- 
ness provoked  them  still  more.  Probably,  if  she 
had  been  a genuine  termagant,  and  had  fought 
one  or  two  fierce  battles  with  them,  letting  them 
see  that  she  had  her  own  little  gifts  in  the  rd/e 
of  Zantippe,  it  would  have  ended  in  their  letting 


her  alone,  and  finally  recognizing  her  as  of  their 
own  kind,  and  coming  to  like  her  very  well  in- 
deed. But  her  silence,  her  courtesy,  her  still 
patience  they  could  not  comprehend,  and  there- 
fore they  hated  her  the  more.  It  was  hardest 
of  all  when  her  husband  became  in  some  sort 
her  persecutor.  Constant  complaints  of  her  fine- 
ladyism,  her  inefficiency,  her  incompetence  to 
manage  domestic  affairs,  at  length  irritated  him, 
and  he  often  spoke  to  her  in  tones  of  dissatisfac- 
tion and  fault-finding.  She  did  not  explain  that 
her  apparent  lack  of  domestic  ability  arose  from 
necessity,  not  choice — because  his  mother  jeal- 
ously resented  all  exercise  of  authority  on  her 
part,  and  found  something  to  condemn  in  every 
attempt  she  made  to  be  useful.  She  was  of  a 
rare  type  of  womanhood — one  who  never  wasted 
words  or  complained.  If  love  had  made  her 
husband’s  eyes  keen  to  see  her  sufferings  she 
would  have  been  thankful.  He  did  not  see  them : 
she  was  silent. 

When  they  had  been  married  a year  a little 
girl°came — a new  life  blossoming  from  her  own, 
to  which  she  trusted  to  bring  back  the  youth 
and  hope  which  already,  at  nineteen,  seemed 
slipping  from  her  hold. 

William  Comstock  had  always  loved  his  wife, 
in  his  own  way — not  so  deeply  and  fervently, 
perhaps,  as  some  men  love — but  each  tree  bears 
its  own  kind  of  fruit,  and  we  do  not  cut  down 
the  cherry  bough  because  it  can  not  offer  us 
oranges.  He  was  not  a man  of  lofty  courage 
or  very  delicate  perceptions — his  heart  was  not 
so  strong  or  so  noble  as  some  hearts  which  have 
worshiped  women  far  less  akin  to  the  divine  than 
she ; but  such  as  the  heart  was,  it  was  all  hers. 
He  thought  he  had  never  loved  her  so  well  as 
when  he  came  into  the  still  room  where  she  lay 
with  her  baby  on  her  breast.  He  bent  over  her 
and  kissed  the  pink  flushes  on  her  cheek — the 
white  lids  that  drooped  over  her  eyes  to  shut  out 
of  sight  the  happy  tears.  Then  he  took  the  baby 
in  his  arms,  clumsily  and  awkwardly,  as  men 
always  do  when  they  handle  the  little,  frail  new- 
born things ; but  with  a strong  pulse  of  love  and 
pride  throbbing  in  the  breast  against  which  the 
little  helpless  morsel  lay — his  child  and  hers. 

Those  weeks  wore  velvet  shoon  which  slipped 
by  so  noiselessly  before  the  young  mother  left 
her  room.  She  almost  wished  they  would  never 
end,  she  was  so  happy.  William  was  with  her 
almost  all  the  time.  He  read  to  her — he  gath- 
ered flowers  to  lay  on  her  pillow — he  told  her 
twenty  times  a day  how  dear  she  was  to  him, 
and  how  full  of  thanksgiving  his  soul  was  that 
her  hour  of  peril  had  not  been  her  hour  of  death. 
It  was  like  their  old  lover  days,  she  thought — like 
them,  only  so  much  better,  for  here  was  the 
baby,  the  wee  winsome  darling,  who  held  in 
such  tiny,  dimpled  fingers  the  unseen  threads 
which  were  drawing  husband  and  wife  nearer 
together  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 

Even  the  old  father  and  mother  were  kind  to 
her  at  first  during  those  still  weeks,  for  she  had 
passed  through  such  suffering  as  always  softens 
the  hardest  heart. 
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But  this  season  of  peace  and  repose  could  not 
last  forever.  One  day  the  Present  touched  her 
with  rude  hand,  and  woke  her  to  the  memory 
that  she  had  not  yet  reached  heaven — where 
our  rest  is. 

Her  husband  had  been  sitting  beside  her,  as 
she  leaned  back  in  her  chair  looking  at  the  little 
flower-like  creature  on  her  knee.  They  had 
been  marveling  together  over  the  perfect  little 
fingers,  the  round,  soft  limbs,  the  eyes  of  deep 
violet  blue,  so  like  Lois's  own.  At  length  he 
bad  gone  out,  drawing  the  door  together  after 
him,  but  not  latching  it.  Space  enough  was 
left  for  a discordant,  disturbing  voice  to  pene- 
trate to  the  Rose-Eden.  It  was  William  Com- 
stock's mother  who  spoke. 

“How  is  your  wife  getting  along?  Are  we 
never  to  see  her  out  of  that  room  again  ? Baby 
has  been  here  four  weeks  now.  Times  have 
changed  mightily  since  I was  young.  When 
you  were  a fortnight  old  I had  you  on  my  arm, 
and  was  going  round  the  house  overseeing  the 
work.  Not  that  there  is  any  special  need  of 
Lois,  for  she  doesn’t  understand  managing  the 
business  of  a household  like  this ; but  she  will 
never  begin  to  gain  strength  if  she  doesn't  move 
round,  and  I suppose  you  wouldn't  like  to  have 
her  shut  up  there  always.” 

“ I’ll  tell  her  about  it,  mother,  if  you  think 
she'd  get  well  faster  by  stirring  round  more.  I 
won't  go  back  now,  though,  for  she  was  going 
to  get  baby  to  sleep.” 

Lois  heard  the  acquiescent  reply,  and  her 
heart  sank  within  her.  She  felt  the  old  chill 
creeping  back  over  her  life.  Oh,  how  she  longed 
then  for  a mother,  for  any  friend,  with  strong 
love  and  keen  feminine  discernment,  to  make 
her  husband  understand  that  all  women  were 
not  alike,  and  that  his  mother's  strength  was  no 
criterion  for  hers:  his  mother,  with  her  iron 
constitution  and  sturdy  Dutch  build,  she  her- 
self u fashioned  so  slenderly.”  She  sighed  os 
she  bent  over  the  sleeping  baby,  and  drew  it 
closer  to  her  sheltering  bosom ; but  there  was  a 
struggle  for  cheerfulness  in  her  voice  as  she 
murmured — 

“ No  more  long,  lazy  days  for  ns,  little  one ! 
I suppose  grandmamma  was  right,  though,  and 
we  shall  be  all  the  better  for  a little  more  exer- 
tion.” 

That  afternoon,  when  William  came  in  to  tea, 
he  found  his  wife  in  the  dining-room.  Baby 
was  asleep  in  the  inner  apartment,  and  Lois  sat 
quietly  by  the  window,  with  a piece  of  work  in 
her  hands.  So  that  was  the  end  of  the  still, 
pleasant  days  of  convalescence!  The  thought 
came  to  him  half  sadly,  but  he  said  nothing.  He 
threw  carelessly  down  on  the  table  the  bunch  of 
late  wild  roses  which  he  had  fastened  together 
with  a long  spear  of  grass  for  Lois ; he  would 
not  give  them  to  her  there,  with  his  father  and 
mother  looking  on,  who  so  hated  what  they 
called  nonsense. 

And  so  the  happy  weeks  ended,  and  Lois  came 
back  into  the  hard  everyday  life  once  more. 

She  had  her  baby,  to  be  sore,  and  there  was 


sweet  comfort  in  that — at  least  in  the  rare  times 
when  she  could  get  away,  and  have  it,  quite  to 
herself,  where  no  cynic  gaze  sneered  at  her  when 
she  hugged  it  to  her  bosom,  and  covered  its  lit- 
tle face  with  kisses;  no  lip  curled  when  she 
murmured  all  manner  of  unintelligible  nonsense 
over  it  in  true  womanly  fashion.  But  a baby  is 
not  quite  enough  to  fill  and  satisfy  a wife's  heart. 
Lois  felt  that  the  vision  she  had  cherished  of  the 
love  and  harmony  into  which  this  new  tie  was 
to  sublime  her  life  with  her  husband  had  been 
an  idle  fancy — he  was  as  far  from  her  now  as 
ever.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  well  if  she 
had  realized  that  he  was  not,  and  never  under 
any  circumstances  would  have  been,  the  hero  her 
youthful  imagination  had  made  of  him.  Once 
convinced  that  he  was  an  utterly  commonplace 
man,  and  she  might  have  borne  it  better;  for  it  is 
in  human  nature,  I think,  to  become  resigned  to 
the  inevitable.  The  misfortune  was  that  her 
exalted  estimate  of  him  did  not  change ; so  she 
wore  herself  out  with  vain  endeavors  to  kindle  a 
fire  which  there  would  have  been  no  fuel  in  his 
being  to  sustain.  Partly  she  attributed  her  fail- 
ure to  the  influence  which  she  thought  it  but 
natural  that  his  parents'  contempt  for  her  should 
unconsciously  have  over  him ; partly — and  this 
was  saddest  of  all — to  some  unworthiness  of  her 
own,  which  night  and  day  she  vexed  herself  with 
vain  strivings  to  discover  and  remedy.  And  all 
the  while  she  grew  paler  and  thinner,  holding 
the  world  more  and  more  loosely. 

It  might  naturally  have  been  thought  that  the 
little  child  in  the  house  would  have  won  its  grand- 
parents' hearts  for  its  mother,  and  so  brought 
love  and  harmony  in  place  of  discord  and  cold- 
ness. But  what  was  singular,  they  did  not  love 
it.  They  always  spoke  of  it  as  Lois's  child — all 
Gray — not  a bit  of  Comstock  about  it.  If  it 
had  looked  like  William  it  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent, but  it  was  simply  Lois  in  miniature.  It 
had  her  eyes,  her  soft,  shadowy  brown  hair,  her 
delicate  outline  of  features,  and  fragility  of  or- 
ganization. A bold,  boisterous  child,  thrusting 
itself  on  their  notice,  might  have  stormed  its  way 
into  their  hearts ; but  little  Nellie  never  sought 
any  one’s  attention — she  took  whatever  treatment 
she  received  qnietly,  and  shrank  within  herself 
like  a sensitive  plant.  She  was  perfectly  well, 
but  she  seemed  to  have  been,  as  it  were,  marked 
with  silence.  It  is  probable  that  her  mother's 
feelings  before  her  birth  had  impressed  her  with 
these  characteristics,  usually  so  foreign  to  child- 
hood. She  was  certainly  not  cold  of  nature,  for 
she  clung  to  her  mother  with  a tenacity  so  pas- 
sionate that  it  seemed  terrible,  when  one  recalled 
the  chances  and  changes  which  life  has  in  store 
for  these  clinging,  intense  natures.  Her  father 
loved  her,  certainly,  but  he  too  would  have  been 
fonder  of  a child  more  gay  and  frolicsome.  She 
felt  this,  not  with  her  understanding,  of  course, 
bat  with  a dumb,  instinctive  heart-knowledge 
which  she  was  too  young  to  frame  into  thought. 

She  was  more  than  three  years  old  when  again 
to  her  mother  came  the  fierce  extremity  of  wo- 
man's anguish  and  peril.  This  time  it  was  a 
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boy  who  was  laid  upon  the  almost  pulseless 
breast.  Toward  him,  indeed,  the  grand-parents’ 
hearts  warmed.  He  looked  like  William — he 
was  Comstock,  not  Gray.  It  was  evident  that 
to  be  idolized  and  spoiled,  as  his  father  had  been 
before  him,  would  be  his  destiny  if  he  lived. 
From  the  first  this  was  but  a doubtful  if.  He 
was  helpless  and  frail  as  a wreath  of  snow,  and 
he  seemed  hour  by  hour  to  grow  frailer.  It  was 
three  days  before  he  slipped  quite  away  from  the 
hearts  and  hands  that  would  have  held  him  back 
from  death — three  days,  and  then  they  found 
upon  the  pillow  a little  white,  frozen  image ; a 
still,  cold  mouth  that  human  breath  would  never 
more  flutter  through ; a brow  on  whose  awful 
chill  the  kiss  of  Azrael  had  left  its  seal  of  eternal 
peace. 

Only  the  mother  seemed  not  to  mourn  him. 
A smile  full  of  mysterious  meaning  crossed  her 
face  when  they  told  her  he  was  dead — not  a tear 
dimmed  the  blue  gladness  of  her  eyes,  in  which 
shone  a strange  rejoicing ; and  this  singular  in- 
difference— hard-hearted  ness  the  old  people  call- 
ed it — vexed  them  yet  more,  and  woke  a vague 
disquiet  in  the  sorrowing  soul  of  William  Com- 
stock. 

That  afternoon  he  followed  Dr.  Sprague  from 
the  sick-room.  The  Doctor  had  known  Lois 
from  a baby,  and,  without  wife  or  child  him- 
self, had  loved  her,  perhaps  better  than  any  liv- 
ing thing,  for  the  sake  of  her  dead  mother,  whom 
he  had  loved  once  in  vain.  With  the  quiet  in- 
sight of  one  long  practiced  to  observe  minutely, 
he  had  noted  the  coldness  and  contempt  which 
had  been  meted  out  to  her  in  her  wifehood  home, 
and  often  had  been  angered  almost  beyond  his 
power  of  self-control  and  silence.  He  felt  con- 
demned now  that  he  had  been  restrained  from 
speaking  by  his  hesitation  to  intrude  upon  the 
domestic  privacy  of  another  household ; and,  an- 
gry with  himself,  he  was  the  more  ready  to  deal 
harshly  with  another.  He  turned  upon  William 
Comstock,  as  they  stood  alone  together,  with 
something  stern  and  threatening  in  his  eye. 

“ What  would  you  have  ?”  he  said,  shortly. 

“Lois” — the  younger  man  faltered — “what 
ails  her?” 

“ Nothing,  I think,”  was  the  curt  answer. 

“ Has  she  no  disease?” 

“ None  that  I know  of.” 

“ Is  her  mind  all  right,  then  ?” 

Dr.  Sprague  drew  a long  breath,  and  looked 
at  Lois  Comstock’s  husband  with  the  fierce,  piti- 
less gaze  of  one  who  feels  no  ruth  and  will  show 
no  mercy.  He  spoke  with  cold,  incisive  tones 
that  seemed  to  cut  the  air : 

“Nothing  is  the  matter  with  Lois,  only  she 
is  dying.  Among  you  you  have  done  her  to 
death.  What  did  you  think,  man,  when  you 
brought  that  girl,  sensitive  as  a flower,  to  live 
here — to  be  crushed,  and  scorned,  and  flouted, 
and  stood  by  yourself  looking  on,  and  never  see- 
ing it  was  killing  her?  Did  you  have  it  in 
your  heart  to  be  a murderer?” 

He  paused  a moment,  with  a cruel  joy  to  see 
how  the  thrust  he  had  given  had  struck  home. 


Then  opening  the  outside  door,  he  said,  coolly, 
“You  had  better  keep  the  boy,  and  bury  him 
with  his  mother.  You  will  not  have  long  to 
wait.” 

Left  alone,  William  Comstock  stood  for  a mo- 
ment leaning  against  the  wall.  He  understood 
it  all  now  only  too  well — saw  but  too  clearly. 
She  had  not  mourned  for  her  babe,  indeed — we 
do  not  mourn  for  those  from  whom  we  part  but 
for  a day  or  an  hour. 

He  went  in  at  length  where  she  lay,  carry- 
ing, as  he  had  always  done,  his  trouble  to  her. 
The  wistful,  violet  eyes,  with  the  strange  smile 
in  them,  met  his  as  he  dropped  down  on  his 
knees  beside  her.  He  spoke  abruptly — he  knew 
what  he  had  to  say  was  already  familiar  to  her 
thoughts — 

“ Dr.  Sprague  says  you  are  dying,  Lois.” 

“Yes,  William.  I have  known  it  all  along. 
It  is  best  so.  I was  poorly  fitted  for  this  strug- 
gling, turbulent  world.” 

“But,  Lois,  pity  me.  I can  not  bear  it. 
What  shall  I do?  You  must  not  leave  me 
alone.” 

The  white,  thin  hand  was  cool  and  soft  as 
snow  that  touched  his  lips. 

“Not  alone,  love.  Our  Father  will  watch 
over  you,  our  loving  Saviour  be  near  and  com- 
fort you,  if  only  you  will  not  shut  the  door  of 
your  heart.  And  then  you  have  Nellie.  I 
leave  my  Image  with  you  on  earth,  even  as  I 
shall  carry  yours  with  me  to  heaven.  Your 
parents,  too—” 

“ Do  not  speak  of  them,”  he  interrupted  her, 
with  a fierce  passion  that  seemed  foreign  to  his 
easy,  quiet  nature.  “God  forgive  me,  but  I 
hate  them.  I shall  hate  them  to  their  dying 
day.  They  have  killed  you,  my  darling,  and 
I,  blind  fool,  stood  by  and  never  saw  it ! ” 

“What  they  did  they  did  ignorantly — you 
must  not  blame  them.  If  you  would  ever  see 
me  again  hereafter,  you  must  forgive  them,  and 
be  at  peace  with  them.  They  meant  no  harm ; 
it  was  only  that  they  could  not  like  me,  we  were 
so  different.  The  worst  pang  was  when  I thought 
you  did  not  love  me ; feared  that  you  were  weaiy 
of  me.  But  I know  better  than  that  now.  I 
know  that  I was  your  beloved  wife  always.” 

“ As  God  hears  me,  you  were.  My  blessed 
darling ! I must  have  been  mad  ever  to  have 
given  yon  room  to  doubt  it.” 

Kneeling  there,  he  laid  his  head  on  the  pil- 
low beside  hers.  Strong  sobs  shook  him ; the 
fierce  agony  of  manhood  was  upon  him.  He 
scarcely  felt  the  hand  that  rested  so  softly  on 
his  hair,  or  the  lips  that  fluttered  against  his 
cheek.  There  would  come  a time  when  he  would 
baiter  life  itself  for  one  of  those  touches.  She 
was  the  first  to  break  the  silence.  She  felt 
a strange  lethargy  creeping  over  her,  and  she 
knew  but  too  surely  what  it  portended. 

“Go,  William,”  she  said,  “bring  me  little 
Nellie,  and  call  your  parents.” 

He  sprang  to  do  her  bidding.  He  caught  the 
child  from  the  chair  where  she  sat  silently  by 
the  window,  the  quiet,  patient  little  thing.  He 
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did  not  sjteak  to  his  parents,  but  startled  by  his 
white  face  and  strange  manner  they  harried 
after  him.  Even  daring  the  moment  of  his  ab- 
sence, that  change,  which  none  can  mistake  who 
ever  saw  it  once,  had  crept  over  Lois’s  face — he 
wonld  have  needed  no  one  now  to  tell  him  she 
was  dying.  Simon  Comstock  and  his  wife  saw 
it  too,  and  wild  spasms  of  repentance  shook  their 
hard,  worldly  natures  to  their  depths.  As  white 
almost  as  the  dying  woman,  they  stood  beside 
her  bed,  and  she,  patient  in  life,  and  merciful  in 
death,  whispered : 

“Good-by,  father  and  mother!” 

Her  husband  laid  little  Nellie  beside  her,  and 
the  child  crept  quietly  into  the  bosom  growing 
chill  so  fast.  The  mother’s  lips  moved  in  pray- 
er— then  they  clung  passionately  for  a moment 
to  the  white,  childish  brow  and  golden  hair,  and 
then — even  as  she  stretched  her  hands  toward 
her  husband,  for  the  last  and  hardest  parting  of 
all — they  sank  nerveless  by  her  side,  and  little 
Ndlie  was  motherless. 

I have  no  words  to  paint  the  bitterness  of 
William  Comstock’s  agony.  It  blanched  his 
hair  and  aged  his  face,  but  he  made  no  moan. 
He  said  not  a word,  save  to  give  the  necessary 
directions  for  the  funeral  of  his  dead  wife;  and 
the  murmurs  of  passionate  tenderness  and  sor- 
row over  the  silent,  clinging  child  in  his  arms, 
which  no  one  else  heard. 

And  so  the  days  went  on  till  the  day  came  on 
which  they  left  her  in  her  still  grave  among  the 
hills.  She  had  been  beautiful  in  life,  but  never 
had  she  seemed  half  so  fair  os  with  the  last  and 
sweetest  smile  of  all  frozen  upon  her  face,  the 
eyes  closed  gently  as  if  in  sleep,  and  the  brow  so 
very  white,  beneath  the  shadowing,  dusky  hair. 
In  her  arms,  close-pressed  to  her  bosom,  lay  the 
little  babe  whose  life  had  been  only  three  days 
long.  Not  till  William  Comstock’s  eyes  should 
b3  covered  with  the  death  film  would  they  cease 
to  behold  the  awful,  statue-like  beauty  of  those 
two— his  dead  wife  and  the  dead  baby  on  her 
breast. 

Plainer  than  ever  he  seemed  to  see  it  when 
they  had  shut  the  lid  of  the  coffin  above  her, 
and  let  it  down  into  the  open  grave,  where  the 
snow-flakes  were  falling  steadily.  Little  Nellie 
in  his  arms  clung  closer  still,  and  cried,  shudder- 
ingly,  that  he  should  not  let  them  put  her  mother 
into  the  ground.  He  clasped  her  to  his  breast 
with  a quick,  passionate  gesture,  and  whispered 
something  which  made  her  silent  again.  And 
so  they  stood  round  the  young  wife’s  grave — 
those  who  had  hated,  and  those  who  had  loved 
her. 

Ever  since  Lois’s  death  a half-stifled  remorse 
and  a vague,  shuddering  fear  of  retribution  had 
lain  heavy  at  the  hearts  of  Simon  Comstock  and 
his  wife.  They  knew  not  exactly  how  their 
punishment  was  to  come,  but  they  read 'a  sen- 
tence of  doom  in  their  son’s  implncable  eye. 

When  the  funeral  was  over,  and  they  were  all 
seated  in  the  room  whence  the  dead  had  been 
that  day  borne,  with  the  wild  courage  which  is 
Voi^XXV.— No.  146.— R 
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born  of  despair  the  mother  resolved  to  know 
and  provoke  the  worst.  So  she  took  Lois’s 
name  upon  her  lips — uttered,  like  Job’s  comfort- 
ers, some  of  the  common  platitudes  of  sorrow, 
and  told  him  that  time  would  heal  the  wound 
which  ached  so  now. 

He  put  Nellie  down  from  his  arms  as  he  list- 
ened, and  stood  up  before  his  mother,  straight 
and  strong. 

There  are  men  weak  by  nature  and  easily 
swayed — men  who  are  not  firm  or  6elf-reliaut, 
yet  with  a certain  vein  of  desperation  in  them, 
which,  when  once  aroused,  is  as  long-enduring, 
as  terrible,  as  the  sternest  and  most  well-ground- 
ed resolves  of  stronger  men.  Such  was  William 
Comstock — such  a fierce  purpose  glittered  in  his 
hard  eye,  and  gave  a sharp,  steel-like  ring  to  his 
voice. 

“Not  that  name,  mother — never  dare  to  take 
that  name  upon  your  lips  again.  Yon  killed 
her,  you  two— chilled,  and  tortured,  and  goaded 
her  to  death;  and  I — I,  who  loved  her — stood 
by  and  never  saw  it.  I can  never  forgive  my- 
self—is  it  likely  that  I shall  ever  forgive  you  ? 

I will  Btay  here,  unless  you  choose  that  I should 
go— it  is  the  fittest  place  for  Nellie,  and  there  is 
no  need  that  the  world  should  busy  itself  con- 
cerning our  affairs.  But  I will  never  speak  to 
you,  save  when  some  third  party  is  present,  or 
business  requires  it — so  help  me  God  J” 

When  he  had  said  these  words  he  took  the 
child  up  again  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  to  his 
own  chamber.  He  had  spoken  passionately. 

He  confirmed  his  words  with  an  oath,  though  he 
did  not  confess  his  motive  to  himself,  in  order 
that  the  terror  of  perjury  might  keep  him  from 
any  weak  yielding.  Knowing  the  weakness  and 
infirmity  of  purpose  which  characterized  his  na- 
ture, he  feared  to  trust  himself  without  some 
outside  support. 

The  two  left  behind  looked  at  each  other  in 
blank  horror. 

“ We  are  punished.”  The  words  fell  slowly 
after  a time  from  the  mother’s  ashen  lips.  “We 
have  idolized  him,  and  now  he  has  turned  from 
us.  I can  not  blame  him.  We  have  sinned, 
and  the  penalty  is  just.  I never  can  forget  the 
face  which  Lois  lifted  to  ours  a moment  before 
she  died.  It  will  haunt  me  forever.” 

Simon  Comstock  was  silent.  He  was  a man 
of  few  words,  but  the  blow  fell  on  him  heavily. 

He  understood  his  son  better,  however,  than  his 
wife  did ; and  in  his  heart  was  a vague  hope  that 
resentment  so  fierce,  in  such  a nature,  would 
sooner  or  later  wear  itself  out. 

But  weeks  and  months  passed  on  and  brought 
no  change.  Never,  when  they  were  alone  with 
their  son,  did  one  word  more  cross  his  lips  than 
business  actually  required ; never  by  any  chance 
did  his  eyes  meet  theirs.  When  guests  were 
present  his  manner  was  so  courteous,  so  appar- 
ently unconscious  of  any  estrangement  between 
them,  that  it  was  almost  beyond  their  endurance. 

But  there  was  that  in  his  face  still  which  told 
even  his  mother  that  words  would  be  wasted. 

She  did  not  once  appeal  to  him. 
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They  did  try  to  win  Nellie’s  love,  those  two 
poor  forsaken  old  souls ; for  their  hearts  yearned 
over  the  child  now  in  this  alienation  from  her 
father.  They  succeeded  in  so  far  that  she  was 
always  dutiful  to  them,  suffered  their  caresses, 
and  often  performed  for  them  thoughtful  little 
offices  of  attention.  To  all  this  her  father  never 
objected.  He  would  not  for  worlds  have  taught 
the  child  one  lesson  of  hatred  or  revenge,  were 
it  only  from  an  undefined  feeling  that  her  mo- 
ther would  look  on  from  the  far  place  of  her 
abode  with  a still  human  sorrow.  But  Nellie’s 
heart  was  all  his.  She  loved  him  as  she  had 
never  done  during  her  mother’s  lifetime,  for  now 
they  were  all  in  all  to  each  other.  He  never  went 
even  to  the  grave  of  his  dead  young  wife  without 
her.  They  would  sit  there  together  hand  in  hand, 
in  a silence  drearier  than  tears  or  mourning. 

At  last  the  child  was  taken  sick.  Scarlet 
fever  was  in  the  neighborhood,  but  her  father 
guarded  her  carefully,  as  he  thought,  from  con- 
tagion. Yet  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  one  day 
he  saw  the  fatal  scarlet  flushing  her  fair  child’s 
face.  From  the  first  he  felt  as  if  she  were 
doomed.  He  watched  over  her  incessantly  him- 
self, scarcely  allowing  any  one  else  to  approach 
her.  He  longed  then  for  his  mother’s  sympathy ; 
for  she  teas  his  mother  iu  spite  of  all,  and  a fond 
and  loving  mother  to  him;  but  he  bethought 
himself  anew  of  his  oath  and  the  wrongs  of  his 
dead  wife,  and  preserved  his  stern  silence. 

At  length  one  night  he  sat  as  usual  alone 
watching  his  child.  To  all  offers  of  assistance 
he  Lad  replied  that  he  needed  none,  and  so  his 
vigil  was  unshared.  It  was  midnight  when  he 
knelt,  overwhelmed  by  the  anguish  of  fear,  and 
nttered  a wild,  passionate  cry  to  Heaven  for  his 
darling’s  life.  Was  it  his  own  overwrought 
fancy?  did  he  hear,  or  only  seem  to  hear,  a 
voice  falling  through  farthest  space  — a well- 
known,  well-loved  voice  ? 

“You  have  forgotten  to  show  mercy — how 
can  you  venture  to  ask  it?  I bade  yon  with 
my  dying  breath  to  forgive— you  have  not  for- 
given. You  have  taken  away  from  your  parents 
their  child,  can  you  hope  Heaven  will  spare 
yours?  Defying  God’s  law  of  peace  and  par- 
don, can  you  cry  to  Him  for  a blessing  ?” 

That  was  all.  It  was  as  if,  for  one  moment, 
Heaven  had  opened,  and  the  voice  he  loved  had 
sounded  down  to  him  through  the  far  distance, 
and  then  the  golden  gates  had  rolled  back  upon 
their  hinges,  and  the  voice  was  silent  forevermore 
until  he  should  join  her  there. 

In  that  moment  he  knew  that  his  vow  was 
not  “unto  the  Lord that  the  sin  would  be  in 
keeping,  not  in  breaking  it ; and  leaving  hiB  sick 
child  lying  alone  in  the  dull  stupor  of  fever,  he 
went  swiftly  to  the  room  where  his  parents  al- 
ways slept.  He  found  them  sitting  together 
over  the  fire — it  was  winter  again  now — too 
anxious  for  slumber.  They  started  when  he  en- 
tered with  a shiver  of  agony,  for  the  child  had 
grown  very  dear  to  their  penitent  hearts,  and 
they  thought  he  had  come  to  tell  them  she  was 
dying. 


Once  more,  as  on  that  night  after  the  burial, 
he  stood  before  them,  and  now,  as  then,  they 
listened. 

“Father,  mother,  God  is  chastening  me. 
Lois  bade  me,  with  almost  her  dying  breath,  to 
forgive  you,  and  I have  hardened  my  heart 
against  you.  I dare  not  ask  Heaven’s  mercy 
for  my  child  till  I have  made  my  peace  with 
you.  I have  sinned,  forgive  me.” 

It  is  not  for  me  to  describe  that  hour  of  con- 
fession and  pardon — the  parents  who  humbled 
themselves  in  the  dust,  and  then  clung,  weeping 
tears  of  joy  and  grief  and  terror,  to  the  lost  son 
whom  they  had  found. 

William  Comstock  watched  no  more  alone. 
Together  father,  mother,  and  son  called  on  God, 
and  He  heard  them.  Nellie  lived. 

Her  illness,  or  the  difference  she  witnessed  in 
her  father’s  manner  of  thought  and  life,  wrought 
a strange  change  in  her.  When  she  recovered 
she  was  no  longer  a pensive,  silent  child,  shut- 
ting the  leaves  of  her  heart  from  every  eye.  She 
became  joyous,  social,  caressing — even  naughty 
and  exacting  sometimes — thoroughly  and  deli- 
ciously human. 

She  grew  up  to  a character  and  a fate  far  other 
than  her  mother’s.  Joy  smiled  upon  her  life, 
and  to-day  the  hair  is  white  above  her  serene 
forehead,  and  her  children’s  children  call  her 
blessed. 


IF  I COULD  KNOW. 

HERMANN  leaned  back  wearily  from  his 
study  table,  sighed,  and  sat  in  reverie  for 
a long  time. 

“ If  I could  only  know  that  fruit  would  come 
of  all  this  thought  and  effort,”  he  said,  breaking 
at  length  into  the  pause  with  speech.  “If  I 
could  only  know  that  the  seed  I am  trying  to 
scatter  would  find  a lodgment  in  good  ground.” 

He  was  silent  again.  Then  a page  in  his 
Book  of  Memory  was  turned  by  an  unseen  hand, 
and  he  read  from  it  this  passage:  “In  the  morn- 
ing sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold 
not  thine  hand  ; for  thou  knowest  not  whether 
will  prosper,  either  this  or  that,  or  whether  they 
both  shall  be  alike  good.” 

He  sighed  once  more,  but  the  sigh  was  faint- 
er. Then  he  bent  to  his  work,  writing  slowly 
and  with  an  intentness  of  thought  that  crowded 
the  blood  on  his  brain.  These,  among  other 
sentences,  came  into  existence : 

“ Of  what  did  she  die  ? The  physician’s  cer- 
tificate has  it  ‘congestion  of  the  brain.’  But 
there  be  those  who  know  better — those  w ho,  living 
in  closer  proximity,  understand  the  case  differ- 
ently. Was  the  physician  deceived?  Possibly. 
Nay,  certainly,  for  all  his  post-mortem  examin- 
ation. True,  there  was  congestion  of  the  brain, 
which,  morbidly  excited,  took  blood  faster  than 
it  was  able  to  use  and  return  it ; and  this  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  death — enough  for  the 
profession ; but  the  real  cause  lay  far  away  be- 
hind that,  unrevealed  to  the  eye  of  science.  Of 
what,  then,  did  she  die  ? Simply  of  starvation ! 
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Nay,  do  not  look  incredulous,  nor  reject  the  as- 
sertion. It  is  true — sadly,  sorrowfully  true ! She 
died,  as  thousands  die  daily  around  us,  of  starv- 
ation. 

44  You  reject  this,  and  with  indignation.  You 
knew  her  socially  and  intimately,  were  with  her 
frequently  during  her  last  illness,  and  know  that 
she  took  food  daily,  and  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  sustain  life.  But,  for  all  this,  our  sweet  friend 
died  of  starvation.  There  are  those  who  live 
not  by  bread  alone,  who  must  have  heart-food 
or  they  can  not  live.  Why  are  the  cheeks  of  so 
many  wives  pale  and  wasted  ? The  family  phy- 
sician, at  fault,  will  look  serious,  and  hint  at  or- 
ganic derangement.  He  will  recommend  change 
of  scene,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  more  nutri- 
tious food — all  merely  professional,  and  not 
touching  the  case.  If  he  could  prescribe  love ! 

44  I saw,  long  ago,  that  she  was  failing.  At 
first  there  crept  over  her  pure  face  the  thinnest 
vail  of  shadows.  Something  dreamy  and  pen- 
sive came  into  her  eyes.  She  had  a strange, 
earnest  way  of  looking  at  her  husband — tender, 
loving,  but  questioning.  If  Bhe  sat  near  him, 
or  stood  by  his  side,  she  leaned  a little,  as  if 
drawn  by  an  invisible  attraction.  I noticed,  on 
his  part,  a cold,  irresponsive  manner — a self- 
consciousness  that  held  him  away  from  all  just 
perception  of  her  states  of  feeling.  His  thoughts 
were  busy  in  a world  where  she  was  not  present. 
All  the  while  she  was  asking  for  love,  and  look- 
ing for  its  signs  in  tenderly-spoken  words,  in 
fond  caresses,  in  kisses  not  coldly  given,  but 
burning  with  heart-fires.  All  the  while  she  was 
hungering,  and  he  kept  back  the  full  supply  of 
food. 

41  Was  he  estranged  from  her  ? Had  love  al- 
ready died  ? Had  she  failed  to  reach  his  ideal 
of  a wife?  Not  so.  He  loved  her — as  such 
self-absorbed  men  love  their  wives ; was  proud  of 
her;  looked  into  no  woman’s  face  and  thought 
it  sweeter  than  hers.  She  was  making  all  his 
life  pleasant,  and  he  felt  and  acknowledged  it 
with  himself.  But  he  was  undemonstrative,  as 
they  say — did  not  express  what  he  felt.  Ah, 
that  word  undemonstrative,  how  often  is  it  made 
to  excuse  mere  indifference,  or  downright  cold- 
heartedness ! In  fact,  he  was  not  worthy  of  such 
a wife,  for  he  could  not  comprehend  her  nature, 
or,  it  may  be,  would  not  so  rise  out  of  his  mere 
selfishness  as  to  get  a clearer  vision.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  he  starved  her  by  withholding  the 
'food  her  spirit  craved  with  a never-dying  hun- 
ger ; and  she  paled  and  faded  in  his  sight,  wast- 
ing to  ghostliness,  and  receding,  until  she  passed 
the  vale  through  which  none  return — passed,  as 
many  wives  pass  year  by  year,  killed  by  the 
same  disease. 

44  O man,  consider  and  be  wise,  ere  the  days 
of  darkness  come,  when  it  will  be  too  late ! Is 
there  a pale  face  in  your  home?  Do  loving 
eyes  look  at  you  in  wistful  sadness  from  sunken 
orbits  ? Jk re  you  in  daily  fear  that  a blast  fall- 
ing down  suddenly  will  sweep  to  the  other  side 
the  spirit-like  form  which,  once  absent  from 
your  dwelling,  will  leave  all  its  chambers  deso- 
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late  ? So  far  the  physician  has  failed.  Medi- 
cine does  not  reach  the  disease.  Sea-bathing, 
mountain  air,  mineral  springs — all  have  been 
tried,  and  still  the  white  face  grows  whiter,  the 
shrinking  form  more  and  more  attenuate,  the 
eyes  sadder,  the  spirits  more  depressed.  You 
have  done  and  are  still  doing  all  in  human  pow- 
er to  save  her.  No— something  yet  remains! 

Try  loving  words  and  deeds.  Lay  your  hand, 
as  of  old,  tenderly  on  her  head,  smooth  the  hair 
with  soft  caresses ; look  down,  with  the  look  that 
blessed  her  years  ago,  into  her  dimming  eyes, 
and  let  them  take  a new  lustro  from  your  own ; 
tell  her  that  you  love  her,  for  this  will  do  her 
good;  she  is  hungering  for  the  words  — has 
hungered  for  them,  oh  so  long  and  so  wearily  1 
until  faint  with  waiting.  Give  her  the  food 
for  lack  of  which  she  has  been  dying  daily  for 
years.  O man!  again  I say  be  wise,  ere  the 
days  of  darkness  come,  when  it  will  be  too  late.” 

Hermann  paused,  laid  down  his  pen,  and  lean- 
ed back  from  the  table. 

44  If  I could  have  said  all  that  was  in  my 
thought ; but  language  is  so  inadequate ! The 
ideas  that  throng  my  mind  lose  half  their  clear- 
ness when  I attempt  to  express  them.  Ah,  if  I 
knew  that  even  this  poor  work  would  not  die — 
that  it  would  save  one  life  failing  for  lack  of 
love.” 

Another  leaf  in  his  Book  of  Memory  was 
turned  by  an  unseen  hand,  and  on  it  was  writ- 
ten: 44  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters ; for  thou 
shalt  find  it  after  many  days.” 

44  Let  it  go  forth,”  he  said,  in  a more  cheerful 
voice,  rising  from  the  table.  44  If  the  seed  is 
good  it  will  fall  into  good  ground  somewhere. 

Man  soweth,  but  with  God  is  the  increase.” 

It  went  forth;  and,  like  all  good  seed  cast 
from  the  sower’s  hand,  fell  by  the  wayside,  on 
stony  places,  among  thorns,  and  also  into  good 
ground.  God  knew  of  the  increase,  if  Hermann 
did  not.  It  was  a part  of  his  discipline  to  have 
faith  and  patience. 

A month  or  a year  may  have  passed.  It 
matters  not.  Truth  never  dies ; never  loses  its 
vitalizing  force.  Sitting  alone,  with  a troubled 
countenance,  was  a man  scarcely  yet  touching 
the  meridian  of  life.  A periodical  which  had 
engaged  his  attention  lay  half-closed  on  the  ta- 
ble beside  him.  The  trouble  in  his  face  was 
mingled  with  surprise,  as  though  he  had  just 
received  a painful  revelation. 

44  Starved  to  death!”  There  was  a shiver  in 
his  voice.  44  Is  that  indeed  possible  ?” 

Even  as  he  said  this,  the  door  opened  and  a 
woman  came  in,  with  almost  noiseless  feet  glid- 
ing slowly  across  the  apartment.  Her  face  had 
the  exhaustion  and  pallor  that  long  sickness 
leaves  behind,  and  was  veiled  by  a touching 
sadness.  She  did  not  look  toward  the  man,  but 
his  eyes  followed  her  as  she  moved  about  the 
room  with  an  expression  of  deep  and  yearning 
interest.  After  obtaining  what  she  sought,  the 
woman — still  without  seeming  to  be  conscious  of 
the  man’s  presence — retired  to  the  door  through 
which  she  had  entered,  and  was  passing  out, 
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when  the  man,  speaking  with  suppressed  feel- 
ing, said, 

“ Florence  1” 

There  was  evidence  of  surprise  in  the  woman’s 
manner  as  Bhe  paused  and  half-turned  herself, 
now  for  the  first  time  looking  at  him. 

“ Florence,  you  are  very  pale  to-night.”  The 
voice  was  not  steady. 

What  a strange,  startled  look  came  into  the 
woman’s  face  I 

‘ 4 Come !”  He  spoke  tenderly,  and  held  forth 
one  hand  in  invitation.  44  Come,  dear!” 

The  woman  moved  away  from  the  door,  cross- 
ing the  room  toward  him,  her  eyes  fixed  scarch- 
ingly  on  his  countenance.  There  was  a shade 
of  doubt  in  her  manner. 

44  Sit  down.”  He  moved  a chair  close  to  the 
one  he  occupied,  but  a little  in  front,  so  that  he 
could  look  at  her  directly,  and,  taking  her  hand 
ns  she  approached,  drew  her  down  into  it.  Still 
holding  her  hand  after  she  was  seated,  and  still 
gazing  at  her  with  eyes  full  of  interest,  he  said : 

“Are  you  not  so  well  to-night,  Florence? 
You  look  unusually  pale.” 

Her  cheeks  found,  on  the  instant,  unwonted 
color.  Her  eyes  shone  with  the  flushing  of 
tears.  There  was  a motion  of  her  lips,  but  no 
words  parted  them. 

“It  hurts  me,  darling,  to  see  you  drooping 
about  in  this  sad,  weary  way.  Can  nothing  be 
done  ? Have  you  pain  to-night?” 

The  tenderness  of  voice  was  genuine.  The 
man's  heart  was  stirring  from  a long,  dull  sleep 
— and  it  was  time. 

44 1 have  no  pain.”  She  bent  forward  quick- 
ly and  hid  her  face  against  him,  catching  her 
breath  and  holding  back  a sob  that  was  leaping 
past  her  throat. 

With  a touch  that  sent  a thrill  of  joy  along 
every  awakening  nerve,  the  man  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  head,  smoothing  back  the  hair  with 
soft  caresses,  then  stooping  over,  he  kissed  her. 

44  What  does  this  mean,  Harvey  ?”  The  wo- 
man lifted  herself  all  trembling,  and  drawing 
back,  looked  in  a wild,  eager  way  into  her  hus- 
band’s face. 

“What  can  it  mean,  Florence,  but  love? 
Are  you  not  my  pure,  true-hearted  wife  ? Oh 
that  I could  bring  bock  the  old  light  to  your 
eyes,  the  old  health  to  your  cheeks,  the  old 
gladness  to  your  heart!  What  can  I do,  Flor- 
ence?” 

“ Love  me  as  of  old,”  she  answered,  passion- 
ately, flinging  herself  on  his  bosom.  “Oh,  my 
husband ! I am  starving  for  lack  of  love.” 

4 4 Not  starving,  Florence ! Oh,  my  wife ! how 
can  you  say  this  when  yon  ore  the  most  precious 
thing  I have  in  this  world  ? When  the  fear  of 
losing  you  forever  haunts  me  day  and  night?” 

She  raised  herself  again.  As  her  face  be- 
came visible  her  husband  saw  that  it  was  almost 
radiant.  The  lost  sweetness  and  beauty  were  re- 
stored. 

44  Am  I awake  or  dreaming  ?”  she  said. 

44  You  are  awake,  dear — wide  awoke,  after  a 
long  nightmare,”  was  answered. 


“Perhaps  I may  sleep  again.”  Her  voice 
fell. 

44  Not  if  in  ray  power  to  hold  you  away  from 
enchanted  ground.  I may  have  seemed  cold  on 
the  outside,  Florence,  but  my  heart  was  warm. 
It  carries  no  image  but  yours.  Trust  me,  for 
the  future.” 

“Our  lives,  Harvey,  touch  the  outside  of 
things,”  she  answered;  “and  if  that  be  cold, 
how  can  we  help  feeling  the  chill?  If  there  is 
no  tenderness  in  the  eyes  and  voice,  if  loving 
speech  is  withheld,  how  can  we  be  sure  that  love 
is  in  the  heart  ? There  may  be  rain  enough  in 
the  clouds,  but  if  it  full  not  on  the  thirsty  flow* 
ers  they  will  perish.  Don’t  forget  this,  Harvey; 
and  if  you  love  me  say  the  sweet  words  often, 
that  my  soul  may  have  assurances  and  joy.” 

If  Hermann  could  have  looked  on  this  scene 
he  would  have  known  what  kind  of  harvests 
ripened  from  seed  he  was  scattering — in  doubt 
and  hope — broadcast  among  the  people,  weariqjl 
often,  and  sometimes  fainting.  But  he  could 
not  know.  And  it  was  as  well.  Self-discipline 
and  strife  with  doubt  were  needed  for  the  per- 
fecting of  his  life.  The  unrest,  born  of  vague 
questionings  as  to  use  and  duty,  gave  vitality  to 
thought,  quickened  his  mind  for  higher  efforts, 
and  held  him  to  work  that  needed  to  be  done. 
And  it  was  a good  work  if  such  fruit  as  we  have 
seen  crowned  many  of  its  harvests.  Faint  not, 
Hermann ! “In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and 
in  the  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand ; for  thou 
knowest  not  whether  will  prosper,  either  this 
or  that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike 
good.  ”• 


THE  DEAD-LETTER  OFFICE. 

OF  the  governmental  Departments  at  Wash- 
ington there  is  none  with  which  the  whole 
people  are  so  closely  connected  as  the  General 
Post-Office.  From  this  great  centre  stretch  out 
and  ramify  in  every  direction,  up  and  down  and 
across  the  continent,  ten  thousand  channels  of 
intelligence,  reaching,  not  only  the  great  marts 
of  commerce  and  the  seats  of  learning,  but  the 
lowliest  hamlet  and  the  humblest  cabin  of  the 
backwoodsman.  With  the  greater  diffusion  of 
learning  and  general  intelligence  there  is  an  in- 
creased demand  for  greater  freedom  of  inter- 
course. People  do  not  care  so  much  whether 
the  tariff  adds  five  or  ten  cents  to  the  cost  of 
each  pound  of  coffee,  for  they  can  do  without  it 
altogether  if  necessary ; but  their  messages  of 
business  or  pleasure  must  be  carried  with  speed 
and  delivered  with  certainty,  or  they  will  make 
a tumult  about  it  at  once.  The  newspaper,  too, 
has  become  a popular  necessity,  and  the  man 
who  docs  not  take  one  is  considered  as  living 
just  beyond  the  pale  of  modern  civilization. 
The  newspaper  is  44  daily  bread”  to  the  minds  of 
the  million,  and  if  flood  or  tempest  should  delay 
its  coming  any  amount  of  hard  thoughts  and 
open  abuse  is  heaped  upon  postmasters  and  mail 
carriers. 

The  present  Postmaster-General  has  won  the 
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just  plaudits  of  the  people  and  the  press  for  the 
ability  and  efficiency  with  which  he  has  man- 
aged and  improved  the  complicated  machinery 
of  this  Department.  Soon  after  he  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  postal  affairs  of  the  country  the  whole 
system  was  interrupted  or  temporarily  destroyed 
by  the  rebellion,  in  all  the  territory  of  the  se- 
ceded States  and  portions  of  the  border  States. 
This  necessarily  imposed  some  heavy  losses  upon 
the  Department,  and  caused  considerable  em- 
barrassment for  a time.  The  wisdom  and  energy 
of  the  Postmaster-General,  however,  have  al- 
ready relieved  the  system  from  these  difficulties. 
Among  other  efforts  to  increase  the  efficiency 
and  general  usefulness  of  the  Department  under 
the  present  Administration,  is  the  plan  to  lessen 
the  number  of  “ dead-letters”  by  returning  them, 
as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  writers. 

An  hour’s  visit  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office  un- 
der the  courteous  guidance  and  instruction  of 
the  “Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General,”  will 
sltow  us  why  letters  become  “dead,”  and  how 
they  are  brought  to  life  again.  The  room  where 
the  first  operation  is  performed  upon  the  defunct 
missives  is  occupied  by  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
clerks,  and  the  appearance  is  strongly  suggestive 
of  an  old-fashioned  husking  match.  Huge  piles 
of  letters,  that  have  come  from  every  point  of 
the  compass  and  almost  every  country  in  the 
world,  are  lying  upon  the  tables,  and  the  opera- 
tives are  very  busy  inspecting  and  classifying 
them  according  to  their  character  or  value. 
Each  clerk  makes  five  classes  of  tho  letters  as  he 
opens  them. 

First,  and  most  valuable,  are  the  “money  let- 
ters,” containing  bank-notes  or  coin  to  the  amount 
of  one  dollar  or  more.  Whenever  a letter  of 
this  description  is  opened,  the  contents  are  ex- 
amined and  immediately  returned  to  the  en- 
velope, upon  which  the  clerk  indorses  the  amount 
and  kind  of  money  within,  subscribing  his  own 
name  or  initials.  A careful  record  is  made  up 
of  all  such  letters,  and  they  are  then  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a chief  clerk,  whose  business  it  is 
to  return  them  to  the  writers  with  proper  instruc- 
tions to  the  deputy  postmasters  to  deliver  the 
money  and  take  receipts  for  it.  The  greatest 
care  and  vigilance  is  exercised  in  this  branch  of 
the  business,  and  there  is  scarcely  a possibility 
that  a valuable  letter  which  has  once  reached 
the  Dead-Letter  Office  should  fail  of  getting 
back,  either  to  the  writer  or  to  the  person  origin- 
ally addressed,  provided  that  either  of  them  can 
be  found  or  heard  of  at  the  address  given  in  the 
letter.  The  daily  average  of  money  now  found 
is  about  two  hundred  dollars.  Last  year  more 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  returned  to  the 
owners  through  this  office.  Sometimes  money 
is  inclosed  in  an  envelope  without  any  letter  ac- 
companying it,  or,  what  is  just  as  bad,  without 
any  proper  signature.  In  such  cases  another 
effort  is  made  to  reach  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  and  failing  in  this  the  money  is 
deposited  at  the  Department  to  be  delivered  to 
the  rightful  owner  whenever  ho  shall  come  for- 
ward and  establish  his  claim. 


The  second  class  of  letters  mode  by  the  clerks 
are  technically  called  44 minors,”  and  contain 
notes  of  hand,  drafts,  checks,  bills  of  exchange, 
deeds,  mortgages,  insurance  policies,  and  other 
papers  that  are  or  may  become  representatives 
of  money  value ; and  besides  these  a great  vari- 
ety of  articles  of  more  or  less  value,  including 
jewelry,  pictures,  etc.  All  letters  of  this  class 
are  re-enveloped  and  indorsed  by  the  clerks  who 
open  them,  and,  after  being  carefully  registered, 
are  sent  to  another  office  to  be  returned  to  the 
owners. 

Many  letters  are  received  at  the  Department 
making  anxious  inquiries  for  money  or  valuables 
sent  through  the  mail  and  known  to  have  failed 
in  reaching  the  persons  addressed.  These  let- 
ters can  not  expedite  their  return.  The  lost 
letter  must  remain  two  months  advertised  at  the 
local  office  before  it  is  sent  to  Washington,  and 
then  it  must  be  found  before  it  can  be  returned 
to  the  owner.  Formerly  there  was  quite  a col- 
lection of  curiosities  at  the  Department,  com- 
posed of  articles  found  in  dead-letters  without 
any  one  to  claim  them.  This  has  been  dispensed 
with,  and  every  letter  containing  any  thing  of 
value  is  returned  to  the  owner  if  it  is  at  all  prac- 
ticable. 

The  third  class  of  letters  consists  of  such  as 
contain  stamps,  coin  in  less  sums  than  one  dol- 
lar, receipts  for  money  or  property,  legal  docu- 
ments, etc.  These,  being  of  less  value,  are  not 
formally  registered  with  a description  of  their 
contents,  but  a special  clerk  devotes  his  time  to 
returning  them  to  the  owners. 

Last,  but  not  least  in  number  of  the  preserved 
letters,  are  those  which  contain  no  valuable  in- 
closure, but  are  so  dated  and  signed  that  it  is 
possible  to  return  them  to  the  writers.  The 
Department  is  now  acting  upon  the  conviction 
that  persons  would  rather  pay  postage  to  get 
back  their  lost  letters,  though  of  little  import- 
ance, and  thus  know  that  they  were  not  received 
by  the  persons  addressed,  than  to  have  them  de- 
stroyed. As  these  letters  pass  twice  through  the 
mail,  coming  to  and  returning  from  the  Dead- 
Letter  Office,  a law  of  Congress  authorizes  doable 
postage  upon^  them.  These  letters  constitute 
about  one  half  of  all  the  dead-letters  returned  to 
the  General  Post-Office.  Tho  other  half  of  this 
great  multitude  of  stray  epistles  is  composed  of 
such  as  are  not  dated  at  any  post-town  or  office 
(the  post-mark  itself  being  frequently  illegible), 
and  have  no  proper  signature.  These,  and  Borne 
others  of  an  utterly  worthless  class,  arc  first  torn 
to  shreds  by  a machine,  to  render  them  illegible, 
and  then  sold  to  the  paper-makers.  There  are 
now  about  thirty  clerks  engaged  in  opening  and 
returning  dead-letters.  They  dispose  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  thousand  a day,  amounting  to  sev- 
eral millions  in  the  course  of  a year. 

It  is  imminent  to  ask  tho  question,  why  do  so 
many  letters  fail  to  reach  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  addressed  ? It  is  evidently  no  fault  of 
the  mail-carriers,  for  each  dead-letter  has  been 
to  the  office  to  which  it  was  directed,  and  re- 
mained there  several  months.  Is  it  because  our 
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people  are  so  migratory  in  their  habits  that  they 
can  not  remain  stationary  long  enough  to  have 
a letter  delivered  through  the  mail  ? This  prin- 
ciple accounts  for  it  in  part,  but  there  are  many 
other  causes.  Thousands  of  letters  are  directed 
to  the  wrong  post-office  by  the  writer,  who  mere- 
ly guesses  that  he  is  sending  it  to  the  right  one. 
Other  thousands  have  the  name  of  the  party  ad- 
dressed so  imperfectly  written  that  the  owner  of 
the  letter' himself  could  not  tell  that  it  belonged 
to  him.  Others  have  the  name  of  the  State  so 
imperfectly  written  that  the  letters  are  quite  as 
likely  to  go  in  the  wrong  direction  as  the  right. 
It  is  better  generally  to  avoid  abbreviations  and 
write  the  name  of  a State  in  full,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  possibility  of  going  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. We  have  seven  States — Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, and  Mississippi — beginning  with  M.  The 
abbreviations  of  these  States  imperfectly  writ- 
ten will  frequently  send  a letter  two  or  three 
thousand  miles  in  the  wrong  direction. 

But  one  of  the  most  active  causes  in  the  pro- 
duction of  dead-letters  at  present  is  the  exist- 
ence of  the  war.  The  Union  army,  of  more 
than  half  a million  of  men,  is  composed,  to  a 
large  extent,  of  those  who  have  left  homes,  fa- 
thers, mothers,  wives,  or  sweet-hearts  to  fight 
the  battles  of  the  Republic.  Most  of  these  men 
can  and  do  write  letters  at  short  intervals  to 
friends  and  relatives,  and,  owing  to  the  changes 
that  are  constantly  going  on  in  society,  many  of 
them  fail  to  reach  the  desired  destination,  and 
after  a few  months  turn  up  in  the  dead-letter 
office  to  be  consigned  to  the  paper-mill.  The 
confusion  and  changes  of  residence  in  the  Border 
States  contribute  to  the  same  result.  Every 
effort  which  administrative  ability  can  suggest 
is  being  made  to  lessen  the  number  of  “ dead- 
letters  and  with  the  return  of  peace  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Union,  their  number  will 


be  reduced  to  a very  small  per-centage  upon 
the  countless  millions  that  are  sent  through  the 
mail. 

If  you  wish  your  letter  to  reach  its  destination, 
or,  failing  to  find  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent, 
to  be  returned,  you  can  secure  this,  almost  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  failure,  by  observing  the 
following  directions : 

1.  Direct  the  letter  legibly,  writing  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent,  his  town,  coun- 
ty, if  possible,  and  State,  upon  the  envelope.  It 
is  well  also  to  repeat  this  either  at  the  head  or 
foot  of  the  letter  itself.  If  he  is  to  be  found 
there,  the  letter  will  reach  him  almost  without 
fail. 

2.  At  the  head  of  the  letter  write  your  own 
address — town,  county,  and  State  in  full.  It  is 
not  enough  to  give  the  town  merely,  for  there 
are  so  many  places  of  the  same  name  in  differ- 
ent counties  and  States  that  this  alone  gives  no 
sufficient  clew  to  the  one  in  question.  If  your 
letter  is  dated  merely  “Jackson,”  how  can  Ihe 
office  know  which  of  the  150  “Jacksons”  in  the 
country  ha9  the  honor  of  being  your  residence  ? 
Then  sign  your  name  clearly  at  the  end.  If  you 
indulge  in  a fancy  signature,  which  only  your- 
self and  the  teller  of  the  bank  where  you  keep 
your  funds  can  read,  do  not  use  it.  The  Office 
has  not  the  pleasure  of  your  personal  acquaint- 
ance, and  has  no  means  of  identifying  your  caba- 
listic signature.  Write  your  name  in  full.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  sign  “ Your  affectionate  broth- 
er Bob,”  or  “your  own  loving  Maggie.”  For 
all  the  office  can  know  there  are  in  your  town  a 
score  of  “Bobs”  and  “ Maggies”  just  as  “affec- 
tionate” and  “ loving”  as  you  are.  If  you  ob- 
serve these  directions,  and  the  letter  fails  to 
reach  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended,  you 
will,  in  due  time,  receive  it  through  the  Dead- 
Letter  Office,  provided  always  that  you  have  not 
in  the  mean  while  changed  your  residence. 


JELnntfjlq  Jlrarii  nf  Current  Cneirts. 


UNITED  STATES. 

THE  capture  of  New  Orleans  proves  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  modem 
warfare.  The  brief  mention  made  of  it  in  our  last 
Record  was  drawn  wholly  from  Southern  sources, 
our  own  official  reports  not  having  come  to  hand. 
We  are  now  able  to  furnish  a resume  of  the  whole 
series  of  operations.  Our  fleet,  the  largest  ever  as- 
sembled under  the  American  flag,  consisted  of  8 
steamships,  16  gun-boats,  and  21  mortar  schooners, 
45  sail  in  all,  carrying  286  guns.  The  whole  fleet 
was  commanded  by  Flag-officer  D.  S.  Farrngut;  the 
mortar-vessels  being  under  the  special  command  of 
Commodore  David  D.  Porter.  This  fleet  entered  the 
Mississippi,  and  ascending  about  25  miles  reached 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
river,  about  75  miles  below  the  city.  Here  a chain 
had  been  thrown  across  the  river;  this,  with  the 
forts,  the  steam-rams,  and  gun-boats,  had  been  sup- 
posed, as  afterward  appeared,  to  be  quite  sufficient 
to  protect  New  Orleans  from  any  possibility  of  at- 
tack. Yet  it  bad  been  announced  that  the  whole 


course  of  the  river  above  the  forts  was  guarded  by 
batteries  and  intrenchments.  The  bombardment  of 
these  forts  was  opened  on  the  18  th  of  April.  This 
continued  for  six  days.  As  afterward  appeared  great 
damage  was  done  to  the  forts,  although  the  vigor 
of  their  fire  was  not  sensibly  diminished.  Fire-rafts 
were  sent  down  in  hopes  to  destroy  our  fleet.  These 
were  found  to  be  useless.  They  were  quietly  taken 
in  hand,  towed  ashore,  and  suffered  to  bum  out.  At 
length  Commodore  Farragut  determined  to  pass  the 
forts  and  proceed  to  the  attack  of  New  Orleans.  At 
two  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  the  steamers 
and  gun-boats  destined  for  the  expedition  received 
the  signal  to  advance.  They  were  formed  into  two 
columns ; that  on  the  right  under  Commodore  Farra- 
gut, that  on  the  left  under  Captain  Theodoras  Bailey. 
There  were  in  all  16  steamers  and  gun-boats,  two  of 
the  latter,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  passing  tb® 
forts.  They  were  soon  discovered,  and  a furious  fir® 
was  opened  upon  them  from  the  forts,  which  was  re- 
plied to  with  vigor,  the  vessels,  meanwhile,  pressing 
on.  The  Parana,  Captain  Charles  S.  Boggs,  haring 
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passed  the  forts,  found  itself  the  leading  vessel  and 
surrounded  by  a squadron  of  hostile  steamers ; to  j 
each  of  them  in  passing  a broadside  was  given ; four 
of  these  were  thus  driven  on  shore  and  left  in  flames. 
The  Varuna  was  badly  cat  up  in  this  combat,  but 
thus  far  no  one  on  board  had  been  injured.  The 
Varuna  then  engaged  a vessel  of  the  enemy  iron- 
clad about  the  bow,  so  that  shot  were  of  no  use 
against  that  part.  The  rebel  attempted  to  butt  the 
Varuna , which  in  turn  endeavored  to  reach  his  vul- 
nerable points.  The  rebel  succeeded  in  his  effort; 
but  in  so  doing  exposed  his  side,  receiving  a broad- 
side which  crippled  his  engine  and  set  him  on  fire. 
The  Varuna  was  also  set  on  fire  and  the  flames  were 
with  difficulty  extinguished.  At  this  moment  an- 
other iron-clad  steamer  bore  down  upon  the  doomed 
Varuna , struck  her  heavily,  and  backed  off  for  an- 
other blow.  Seeing  destruction  inevitable,  Captain 
Boggs  so  manoeuvred  that  when  the  second  blow  was 
received,  the  unprotected  side  of  the  enemy  was  ex- 
posed. The  blow  crushed  in  the  side  of  the  Varuna 
leaving  her  in  a sinking  condition ; but  her  fire,  the 
last  of  which  was  delivered  as  her  decks  went  under 
water,  drove  her  enemy  on  shore  in  flames.  The 
sinking  Vanina  was  run  on  shore,  her  wounded  safe- 
ly landed,  and  her  crew  taken  off  by  boats  from  the 
squadron.  In  this  sharp  fight  she  had  destroyed  six 
of  the  vessels  of  the  enemy. — Meanwhile  the  steam- 
er Brooklyn , Captain  Craven,  had  lost  sight  of  the 
remainder  of  the  fleet  in  the  darkness,  and  while  un- 
der the  fire  of  Fort  Jackson  found  herself  butted  by 
the  Confederate  ram  Manassas,  which  had  been  re- 
lied upon  to  sweep  our  fleet  from  the  river.  No 
great  damage  was  done,  and  the  ram  soon  disap- 
peared to  meet  its  fate  from  another  vessel.  A few 
minutes  later  the  Brooklyn  was  attacked  by  a large 
steamer,  which  was  disposed  of  by  a single  broad- 
side. Immediately  after  she  found  herself  abreast 
of  Fort  St.  Philip ; pouring  in  a volley  the  guns  of 
the  fort  were  silenced,  and  the  steamer  passed  on 
and  encountered  several  gun-boats  of  the  enemy, 
dinging  into  them  broadsides  of  grape  with  terrible 
effect.  The  Brooklyn , fighting  alone,  was  under  fire 
an  hour  and  a half  and  suffered  severely,  losing  8 
men  killed  and  26  wounded. — The  Uartfort,  Com- 
modore Farragut’s  flag-ship,  had  a narrow  escape. 
A fire-raft  came  down  upon  her  accompanied  by  the 
ram  Manassas.  The  rigging  of  the  Hartford  caught 
fire,  and  the  steamer  grounded  at  the  same  time. 
The  ram  was  at  this  moment  engaged  by  another 
vessel,  and  hauled  off ; the  fire  was  extinguished, 
and  the  Hartford  was  got  afloat,  having  been  badly 
cut  up. — The  steamer  Mississippi  had  the  honor  of 
having  given  the  finishing  blow  to  the  Manassas , a 
little  further  up  the  river,  chasing  her  on  shore  where 
she  was  deserted  by  her  crew,  and  drifted  down  the 
river  on  fire  and  fast  sinking. 

The  forts  being  passed  and  the  Confederate  fleet 
destroyed,  there  was  no  serious  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  approaching  New  Orleans.  Two  works  known 
as  the  Chalmette  batteries  opened  fire,  but  they  were 
speedily  silenced.  As  the  fleet  approached  the  city 
the  vessels  loaded  with  cotton  were  set  on  fire,  and 
the  sugar  in  the  city  was  destroyed  by  order  of  Gen- 
eral Lovell : the  amount  of  property  thus  destroyed 
is  estimated  at  eight  or  ten  millions  of  dollars. 
Coming  in  front  of  the  city,  a demand  was  made  for 
its  surrender,  which  was  sullenly  complied  with,  as 
noted  in  our  lost  Record.  A detachment  was  sent 
to  take  possession  of  the  defenses  above  the  city, 
erected  to  prevent  our  approach  down  the  river.  At 
Carrol  ton,  eight  miles  above  New  Orleans,  a formid- 


able work  was  found.  A portion  of  the  fleet  was 
then  sent  up  the  river,  capturing  Baton  Rouge  on 
the  way.  Our  intelligence  from  this  comes  wholly 
through  Southern  sources.  At  the  latest  dates  it 
had  reached  Vicksburg,  400  miles  above  New  Or- 
leans, had  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  city,  un- 
der pain  of  bombardment  if  this  demand  was  not 
complied  with. 

Meanwhile  forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  had  been 
passed,  but  not  captured,  by  Commodore  Farragut’a 
expedition.  Commodore  Porter,  in  command  of  the 
mortar  fleet,  demanded  the  surrender  of  these  forts 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  fleet.  They 
were  rendered  of  no  use  to  the  enemy  after  the  cap- 
ture of  New  Orleans,  and  on  the  28th  of  April  the 
commander  decided  to  comply  with  the  summons. 
The  garrisons  had  mode  a brave  defense,  and  the 
honors  of  war  were  accorded  to  them,  the  officers  be- 
ing allowed  to  retain  their  side-arms,  and  the  men 
were  released  on  parole.  The  surrender  included 
that  of  the  three  remaining  steamers  and  a formida- 
ble iron  battery  which  had  been  sent  down  from 
New  Orleans  in  an  unfinished  condition.  While 
the  articles  of  capitulation  were  being  drawn  up, 
this  battery  was  towed  out  into  the  stream,  set  fire 
to,  and  sent  adrift  toward  our  vessels.  She  blew 
up  in  the  stream,  doing  no  harm  beyond  wounding 
one  of  their  own  men  in  Fort  St.  Philip,  though  had 
the  explosion  taken  place  near  our  vessels,  they 
would  have  ail  been  destroyed.  Possession  having 
been  taken  of  the  forts,  the  remaining  steamers  of 
the  Confederate  fleet  were  taken  in  hand.  They 
surrendered  on  demand,  unconditionally,  and  as  a 
punishment  for  the  treacherous  attempt  to  blow  up 
our  fleet  while  negotiations  for  surrender  were  going 
on  under  a flag  of  truce,  the  crews  were  put  in  close 
confinement.  Fort  Jackson  was  found  to  be  a total 
ruin  from  the  severe  fire  to  which  it  had  been  ex- 
posed.— Our  loss  in  the  whole  series  of  operations 
resulting  in  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  was  only  36 
killed  and  123  wounded.  That  of  the  enemy  was 
very  severe,  the  boats  which  were  sunk  carrying 
down  with  them  their  entire  crews.  It  is  estimated 
that  they  lost  from  1000  to  1500  men,  besides  sev- 
eral hundred  prisoners. 

General  Butler,  after  the  surrender  of  the  forts, 
went  up  the  river  to  New  Orleans,  and  took  formal 
possession  of  the  city,  which  was,  on  the  1st  of  May, 
placed  under  martial  law ; the  circulation  of  Confed- 
erate notes  was  prohibited ; women  who  publicly  in- 
stilt  our  troops  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  cala- 
boose as  loose  characters;  the  newspapers  were 
placed  under  strict  surveillance;  and,  finally,  the 
functions  of  the  local  government  were  vested  in  the 
military  authorities. 

While  the  lower  course  of  the  Mississippi  was  thus 
wrested  from  the  Confederates,  important  operations 
were  going  on  in  its  upper  waters.  After  the  aban- 
donment of  Island  No.  10,  the  next  strong  point  of 
the  enemy  was  Fort  Wright  (known  also  as  Fort 
Pillow),  about  50  miles  above  Memphis,  the  only 
remaining  place  of  any  importance  above  New  Or- 
leans. This  point  had  been  watched  rather  than 
formally  attacked  by  our  gun-boats,  under  command 
of  Captain  Davis,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  our  flotilla,  temporarily  vacated  by  Com- 
modore Foote,  who  was  disabled  by  a severe  wound 
received  in  a previous  engagement.  Here  also  were 
gathered  the  entire  Confederate  gun-boats  and  rams 
on  the  Mississippi,  except  those  at  New  Orleans. 
On  the  8th  of  May  the  Confederate  flotilla  came  up 
the  river  and  made  a violent  attack  upon  our  ves- 
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sels— eight  of  their  gun-boats,  four  being  provided 
with  rams,  assaulting  our  fleet.  After  a sharp  con- 
flict of  an  hour  they  retired,  losing  three  of  their 
boats,  blown  up  and  sunk.  The  siege  of  the  fort 
was  continued  until  the  31st,  when  it  was  discov- 
ered that  it  had  been  abandoned,  the  guns  being 
carried  off,  and  all  supplies  and  munitions  destroyed. 
Our  fleet  then  dropped  down  toward  Memphis,  which 
was  reached  on  the  evening  of  June  5.  The  entire 
Confederate  flot  illa,  consisting  of  eight  rams  and  gun- 
boats, was  concentrated  in  front  of  the  city,  prepared 
to  meet  our  fleet.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
the  fight  commenced.  The  action  lasted  an  hour 
and  a half.  The  result  was  that  seven  of  the  eight 
Confederate  boats  were  taken  or  destroyed,  only  one 
escaping  by  superior  speed.  This  was  a conflict  of 
vessels,  in  which  ours  were  manifestly  superior. 
The  only  casualty  on  our  side  was  the  wounding  of 
Colonel  Eliet,  commander  of  the  ram  fleet,  by  a pistol- 
shot  early  in  the  action.  One  of  our  rams  was  dis- 
abled in  the  fight.  Immediately  after  the  battle  Com- 
modore Davis  dispatched  a message  to  the  Mayor  of 
Memphis,  saving,  “I  have  respectfully  to  request 
that  you  will  surrender  the  city  of  Memphis  to  the 
authority  of  the  United  States.”  To  this  request 
the  Mayor  replied  that  the  civil  authorities  had  no 
means  of  defense,  and  that  the  city  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Union  forces.  Memphis  and  New  Orleans 
having  thus  been  captured,  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that,  as  we  write,  the  whole  Mississippi,  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  National 
Government. 

Corinth,  the  Confederate  strong-hold  of  the  West, 
has  been  evacuated  almost  without  a struggle.  For 
nearly  two  months  after  the  great  battle  of  Shiloh 
General  Ilalleck  had  been  advancing  upon  the  ene- 
my, slowly  but  surely,  fortifying  each  step  in  ad- 
vance, and  making  ready  roads  for  retreat  in  case  of 
reverse.  At  the  close  of  May  our  lines  were  close  to 
the  enemy’s  works ; but  on  the  30th  of  the  month, 
when  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  an  assault  in 
force,  it  was  discovered  that  Corinth  had  been  evac- 
uated The  movement  had  evidently  been  going  on 
for  some  days,  for  every  thing  of  value  had  been  car- 
ried away  or  destroyed.  At  the  distance  of  a fort- 
night we  have  no  entirely  reliable  accounts  of  the 
direction  of  the  retreat  of  the  great  army  of  General 
Beauregard.  It  is  conjectured  by  some  that  the 
movement  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  that 
a considerable  part  of  his  troops  had  been  sent  to 
strengthen  the  Confederate  army  at  Richmond.  This, 
however,  rests  upon  mere  conjecture.  On  the  4th 
of  June  General  Ilalleck  telegraphed  that  General 
Pope,  with  40,000  men,  was  thirty  miles  south  of 
Corinth,  pressing  the  enemy  hard,  and  that  ho  had 
taken  10,000  prisoners  and  deserters,  with  15,000 
stand  of  arms ; and  a w eek  later  he  announced  that 
the  enemy  had  fallen  back  to  Tusilla,  50  miles  from 
Corinth  by  railroad,  General  Beauregard  being  at 
Okelona  ; their  loss  from  casualties,  desertions,  and 
captures  was  estimated  at  from  20,000  to  30,000. 
These,  however,  are  mere  reports,  which  still  re- 
main to  be  verified. 

The  evacuation  of  Yorktown  was  followed  by  the 
surrender  of  Norfolk  to  a small  force  sent  from  Fort- 
ress Monroe  under  General  Wool.  This  took  place 
on  the  10th  of  May ; the  Confederate  troops  under 
General  Huger  abandoning  the  place  on  the  previous 
day,  after  having  destroyed  the  navy-vard,  formerly 
the  largest  in  the  United  States.  The  Union  forces, 
before  reaching  the  city,  were  met  by  the  Mayor 
and  other  officials,  with  whom  articles  of  capitula- 


tion were  agreed  upon.  Immediately  after  the  sur- 
render of  Norfolk  came  the  abandonment  of  the  Con- 
federate w orks  at  Craney  Island,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  famous  steamer  Men'imac , or  Virginia.  Aft- 
er her  encounter  with  the  Monitor  she  had  been  taken 
to  Norfolk,  repaired,  and  provided  with  heavier  ord- 
nance. She  subsequently  had  been  stationed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  guarding  it,  and  threatening  our 
vessels  in  Hampton  Roads,  without,  however,  mak- 
ing any  attack.  It  is  now  apparent  that  there  was 
something  defective  about  her.  After  Norfolk  was 
taken  she  had  no  place  of  refuge.  According  to  the 
report  of  Commodore  Tatnall,  who  had  been  placed 
in  command  of  her,  the  James  River  pilots  assured 
him  that  if  she  were  lightened  she  might  be  taken 
up  to  Richmond ; but  when  her  armament  had  been 
thrown  overboard,  and  she  was  no  longer  in  fighting 
condition,  they  said  that  she  still  drew  too  much 
water  to  ascend  the  river.  There  was  then  no  al- 
ternative but  to  destroy  her  to  prevent  her  from  fall- 
ing into  our  hands.  So  on  the  12th  of  May  she  was 
abandoned  and  set  on  fire,  and  shortly  after  blew  up. 

Our  forces,  meanwhile,  have  experienced  two  se- 
vere reverses.  A naval  expedition,  consisting  of  the 
Monitor , Galena , Naugatuck , and  some  other  ves- 
sels, were  sent  up  the  James  River  to  operate  against 
Richmond.  Approaching  within  a few  miles  of  the 
city,  the  river  wus  found  barricaded,  and  defended 
by  Port  Darling,  situated  on  a high  bluff,  from 
which  a plunging  fire  was  poured  upon  our  vessels. 
The  Galena , which  was  plated  with  about  two  and 
a half  inches  of  iron,  suffered  severely,  and  the  100- 
pound  gun  of  the  Naugatuck  burst  early  in  the  fight ; 
the  Monitor , though  repeatedly  struck,  was  wholly 
uninjured.  But  none  of  our  vessels  were  able  to 
elevate  their  guns  so  as  to  bear  upon  the  works  on 
the  bluff.  The  fleet  was  forced  to  withdraw.  This 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  May. 

Of  much  more  apparent  consequence  was  the  de- 
feat of  our  division,  under  General  Banks,  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Banks  had  advanced  for 
100  miles  up  this  valley,  driving  the  enemy  before 
him  beyond  Strasbuig.  At  this  point  the  greater 
part  of  his  troops  were  withdrawn  from  him  in  order 
to  strengthen  other  divisions,  particularly  that  of 
M‘Dowell,  so  that  he  had  left  barely  5000  men. 
The  Confederate  General  Jackson  had  collected  a 
force,  estimated  at  more  than  20, 000  men,  with  which 
he  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the  division  of  Banks  thus 
weakened.  The  first  attack  was  made,  May  23,  upon 
the  advance,  consisting  mainly  of  a Maryland  regi- 
ment, under  Colonel  Kenly,  stationed  at  Front  Roy- 
al, numbering  about  900  men.  This  body,  after  a 
sharp  resistance,  was  overpowered,  the  greater  por- 
tion being  either  killed  or  captured.  Jackson  then 
advanced  upon  Strasburg,  where  the  main  body  un- 
der Banks  was  stationed.  Banks  retreated,  being 
hotly  pursued,  and  attacked  at  Middletown  aud 
Winchester,  but  finally  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Potomac,  which  he  crossed  on  the  25th,  having 
marched  53  miles,  35  in  one  day,  subject  to  constant 
attacks  on  front,  rear,  and  flanks,  by  which  he  suf- 
fered considerable  loss.  The  retreat  was  skillfully 
conducted,  and  of  the  whole  train,  consisting  of  nearly 
500  wagons,  all  but  about  60  were  saved.  This  sud- 
den movement  of  Jackson,  whose  force  was  greatly 
exaggerated,  produced  great  alarm  in  Washington. 
It  was  surmised  that  a large  part  of  the  Confederate 
army  at  Richmond  had  been  secretly  dispatched  to 
the  Shenandoah,  with  the  design  of  attacking  the 
capital  and  carrying  the  war  into  the  Free  States. 
Telegraphic  dispatches  were  sent  to  Pennsylvania, 
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New  York,  and  New  England,  demanding  additional 
regiments  at  once.  These  orders  were  complied  with 
on  the  spot.  The  order  reached  New  York  at  11 
o'clock  on  Sunday  night,  and  at  9 on  Monday  morn- 
ing the  New  York  Seventh  started  for  Washington, 
followed  almost  immediately  by  other  regiments. 
Jackson,  however,  advanced  only  as  far  as  the  Po- 
tomac, and  immediately  began  to  fall  back.  In  the 
mean  time  Fremont  set  out  from  the  westward,  by 
forced  marches  through  the  mountains,  with  the 
hopo  of  cutting  off  the  retreat.  In  this  he  was  un- 
successful, but  succeeded  in  coming  up  with  the  rear 
of  the  enemy  at  Strasburg  on  the  1st  of  June ; Jack- 
son  hurried  on  in  his  retreat.  lie  was  overtaken  on 
8th  at  Cross  Keys,  near  Harrisonburg,  drawn  up  in 
line  of  battle,  and  strongly  posted.  Here  a sharply 
contested  action  took  place,  in  which  Jackson  was 
worsted.  Our  loss  is  estimated  at  125  killed  and 
500  wounded.  That  of  the  enemy  was  much  great- 
er. General  Fremont  reports,  on  the  following  day, 
that  500  of  their  dead  and  many  wounded  were  found 
on  the  battle-field.  Jackson  continued  his  retreat 
to  Port  Republic  on  the  Shenandoah.  Here  a de- 
tachment from  General  Shields's  corps  had  just  reach- 
ed ; this  was  attacked  by  Jackson,  and  forced  back 
upon  the  main  body,  when  the  enemy  in  turn  fell 
back,  and  continued  hi9  retreat,  apparently  upon 
Charlottesville.  Banks  in  the  mean  time  recrossed 
the  Potomac,  and  advanced  to  his  former  position. 

In  the  Southern  Department  important  measures 
are  in  progress.  Pensacola  has  been  evacuated,  and 
Galveston,  Mobile,  Savannah,  and  Charleston,  are 

threatened  with  attack. General  Hunter,  who 

commands  this  Department,  on  the  9th  of  May  is- 
sued an  order  stating  that  tlio  States  of  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  South  Carolina,  having  been  placed  un- 
der martial  law,  and  ‘‘slavery  and  martial  law  in  a 
free  country  being  altogether  incompatible,  the  per- 
sons in  these  three  States  heretofore  held  as  slaves 
are  therefore  declared  forever  free.*’ — President  Lin- 
coln thereupon  issued  a proclamation  that  this  order 
of  General  Hunter  was  unauthorized  bv  the  Govern- 
ment ; that  no  officer  has  authority  to  issue  an  order 
freeing  the  slaves  in  any  State ; and  that  this  order 
of  General  Hunter  was  void. Hon.  Edward  Stan- 
ly, formerly  of  North  Carolina,  has  been  appointed 
Military  Governor  of  that  State.  Ho  announced 
his  purpose  to  carry  into  effect  the  laws  of  the  State, 
among  which  is  one  forbidding  the  instruction  of  ne- 
groes; he  consequently  ordered  the  schools  which 
had  been  opened  for  contrabands  to  be  discontinued. 

The  main  interest  of  the  month  has  been  directed 
toward  our  grand  army  under  General  M^lellan, 
which  has  steadily  advanced  upon  Richmond.  In 
our  last  Record  we  noted  the  evacuation  of  York  town 
on  the  4th  of  May,  and  the  sharp  action  at  Williams- 
burg on  the  6th.  The  enemy  retreated  in  good  or- 
der upon  Richmond,  carrying  nearly  all  of  their  arms 
and  munitions,  our  army  slowly  following.  By  the 
20th  of  May  they  had  mainly  reached  the  Cbicka- 
hovniny,  a small  river  flowing  through  a swampy 
tract,  at  a distance  of  from  6 to  15  miles  from  Rich- 
mond, on  the  opposite  side  of  which,  covering  the 
city,  the  enemy  seem  resolved  to  make  a stand  for 
the  defense  of  their  capital,  which  they  declare  is  to 
be  held  to  the  last  extremity.  Our  forces  have  been 
mainly  delayed  on  the  Eastern  side,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  constructing  roads  and  bridges  to  cross 
the  river  and  swamps  Continual  skirmishing, 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  battles  of  considerable 
importance,  have  taken  place.  The  most  important 
of  these  during  the  month  of  May  took  place  at 


Hanover  Court  House,  16  miles  north  of  Richmond, 
on  the  27th.  A detachment  from  General  Porter's 
army  corps  was  sent  here  to  cut  off  the  communica- 
tions with  the  city  by  the  Fredericksburg  Railroad. 
This  was  successfully  accomplished,  after  a sharp 
fight,  in  which  our  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  is  stated  to  have  been  53  killed  and  326 
wounded  and  missing.  That  of  the  enemy  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  1000,  including  some  500  pris- 
oners. We  buried  100  of  their  dead  upon  the  field. 
— In  the  mean  time  portions  of  our  army  had  crossed 
the  Chickahominy,  and  at  the  close  of  the  month 
the  extreme  advance  was  within  about  five  miles  of 
Richmond.  This  position,  which  was  near  a place 
henceforth  to  be  known  as  Fairoaks,  was  held  on 
the  31st  of  May  by  about  6000  men  under  General 
Casey.  At  this  time  a furious  storm  arose,  which 
swelled  the  Chickahominy  and  flooded  the  swamps, 
apparently  cutting  off  the  connection  between  oar 
forces  on  the  two  sides  of  the  stream.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this,  the  enemy  made  an  attack  in  force. 
Casey's  force  was  driven  back  in  considerable  confu- 
sion, losing  their  guns  and  baggage.  The  retreat 
was  checked  by  Heintzelman  and  Kearney,  who 
were  on  that  side  of  the  river;  at  the  same  time 
Sumner  succeeded  in  bringing  across  Sedgwick's  and 
Richardson's  divisions,  who  drove  back  the  enemy 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  recovered  all  the 
ground  that  had  been  lost.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing the  enemy  attempted  to  renew  the  conflict,  but 
were  every  where  repulsed,  and  fell  back  within 
their  lines.  Our  loss  in  this  action — which  is  next 
after  that  of  Shiloh,  the  most  destructive  thus  far 
during  the  war — is  stated  in  the  official  report  to 
have  been  890  killed,  3627  wounded,  1222  missing — 
a total  of  5739.  General  M‘Clellan  claims  this  m a 
very  decided  victory.  The  attack  was  made  in  great 
force,  with  every  favoring  circumstance,  by  the 
flower  of  the  Confederate  troops.  Jefferson  Davis 
was  present  during  a part  of  the  engagement,  and 
Joseph  Johnston,  the  senior  General  of  the  army, 
who  was  wounded  on  the  first  day.  Davis,  on  the 
2d  of  June,  issued  an  order  complimenting  his  troops 
for  the  gallantry  which  they  displayed. — As  we  close 
our  Record,  on  the  13th  of  J une,  the  two  great  armies 
lie  opposite  to  each  other,  face  to  face,  almost  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  Confederate  capital,  for  the  pos- 
session of  which  a fierce  struggle  is  daily  anticipated. 
Of  the  comparative  strength  of  the  armies  no  posi- 
tive account  can  be  given ; although  it  is  supposed 
that  the  enemy  outnumber  us,  while  we  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  the  advantage  in  respect  to  condition, 
discipline,  and  equipments;  they  however  having 
tho  counterbalancing  advantage  of  a position  chosen 
by  themselves  and  strongly  fortified. 

MEXICO. 

The  French  troops  which,  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Spanish  and  British  forces,  had  been  supposed 
to  be  pushing  without  danger  of  serious  opposition 
upon  the  capital,  appear  to  have  suffered  a severe 
defeat  near  Puebla,  on  5th  of  May.  The  reports  of 
the  Mexican  commanders  mast  be  received  with  cau- 
tion ; but  according  to  them,  General  Lorencz  with 
4000  men  attacked  the  Mexicans,  and  wrero  totally 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  half  of  their  number,  the 
Mexicans  losing  comparatively  few.  This  is  hardly 
credible,  since  the  same  account  says  that  a renewed 
attack  wras  anticipated  on  the  following  day ; which, 
however,  did  not  take  place,  the  French  taking  up 
the  retreat  followed  by  the  Mexicans.  It  appears  to 
be  sure,  however,  that  the  French  have  met  with  a 
repulse. 
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EUROPE. 

American  affairs  still  continue  to  engross  the  great- 
er share  of  public  attention.  The  distress  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  in  a less  degree  on  the  Conti- 
nent, arising  from  the  scarcity  of  cotton  and  the  di- 
minished demand  for  manufactures,  is  great  and  in- 
creasing. The  British  and  French  press,  which  is 
mainly  hostile  to  the  United  States,  teems  with  arti- 
cles underrating  our  successes,  prophesying  the  utter 
impossibility  of  putting  down  the  insurrection,  and 
reiterating  the  statement  that  the  French  Emperor 
is  about  to  interfere  on  the  side  of  the  South,  and 
that  the  British  Government  will  join  in  the  inter- 
ference.— The  recent  visit  to  Richmond  of  M.  Mer- 
cier,  the  French  Minister  at  Washington,  has  given 
rise  to  an  abundance  of  surmise  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  this  country;  but  nothing  authentic  os  to 
its  object  has  been  made  public.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  made  with  the  assent  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  Minister  on  his  return  was 
greeted  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State, 
seems  to  be  a satisfactory  assurance  that  it  had  no 
purport  hostile  to  us. — If  any  purpose  existed  on  the 
part  of  the  Governments  of  Europe  to  interfere,  or 
even  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  must  have 
been  formed  since  the  close  of  March,  or  at  least  have 
been  wholly  unexpected  bv  the  Commissioners  sent 
to  Europe  to  endeavor  to  effect  this  very  object.  On 
the  21st  of  March,  Mr.  Rost,  one  of  these  Commis- 
sioners, addressed  a report  from  Madrid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Richmond,  giving  a full  account  of  the 
results  of  the  Commission.  This  document  fell  into 
our  hands,  and  has  been  published  by  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  main  points  as  nar- 
rated by  Mr.  Rost  are,  that  the  interviews  between 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  and  M.  Thouvenel,  the 
French  Minister,  had  “ led  to  no  result.  The  Em- 
peror Napoleon  considered  the  disruption  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union  and  of  its  rising  navy  os  a great  misfor- 
tune to  France,  and  was  of  late  inclined  to  hope  that 
it  might  be  reconstructed,  and  further,  that  he  would 
under  no  circumstances  incur  the  enmity  of  the  North 
by  taking  the  lead  in  recognizing  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy.” The  prospect  as  to  Great  Britain  was, 
according  to  Mr.  Rost,  still  less  favorable.  “The 
present  Administration  was  to  a great  extent  com- 
posed of  Abolitionists,  and  wanted  the  support  of  the 
Abolition  faction  for  its  maintenance  in  power,  de- 
luding itself  at  the  same  time  with  the  vain  hope 
that  if  the  civil  war  was  protracted,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  ceased,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  mo- 
nopoly of  that  staple  would  pass  from  the  Confederate 
States  to  India,  as  a compensation  for  the  present  suf- 
ferings of  the  British  manufacturing  population.” — 
Mr.  Rost's  special  mission  was  to  Spain,  and  in  an 
interview  with  Senor  Calderon  Collantes,  the  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs,  he  endeavored  to  secure  the 
recognition  of  the  Confederacy  by  Spain,  independ- 
ent of  the  other  Powers.  He  argued  that  it  was 
“ for  her  interest  that  North  America  should  be  pos- 
sessed by  two  great  powers,  who  should  balance  each 
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North  America.  By  Anthoxy  Trou/tpk.  Mr. 
Trollope  needs  no  introduction  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. One  of  the  half-dozen  clever  living  novelists, 
he  has  shown  the  possession  of  the  power  of  keen 
perception  of  character ; a traveler  for  years  over 


other;”  that  the  South,  from  similarity  of  institu- 
tions and  habits,  was  the  natural  ally  of  Spain ; that 
her  independence  secured,  she  with  Spain  and  Brazil, 
all  slavebolding  powers,  “ would  have  the  monopoly 
of  the  system  of  labor  which  alone  could  make  inter- 
tropical  America  and  the  regions  adjoining  to  it  avail- 
able for  the  uses  of  man.  Nothing  could  give  an 
idea  of  the  career  of  prosperity  which  would  thus  be 
opened.” — Seflor  Collantes,  according  to  Mr.  Rost, 
was  quite  assured  that  on  the  question  of  secession 
the  right  was  wholly  with  the  South ; and  he  be- 
lieved that  she  would  succeed  “provided  the  people 
could  stand  the  privations  which  a protracted  con- 
test would  bring  upon  them ;”  but  the  question  was 
one  of  fact  “ whether  the  South  had  the  power  to 
maintain  herself  against  the  efforts  of  her  opponent, 
and  thus  far  she  had  not  made  that  proof,  and  fur- 
ther time  must  elapse  before  the  Queen’s  Govern- 
ment could  recognize  her.”  He  then  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  expeditions  against  Cuba  had  sailed 
from  Southern  ports,  and  intimated  that  in  case  the 
South  became  a strong  power  her  first  attempt  at 
conquest  would  be  made  upon  that  island.  Mr. 
Rost  endeavored  to  convince  him  that  formerly  both 
the  North  and  the  South  had  wanted  Cuba ; the  first 
for  the  profits  of  its  trade,  the  second  in  order  to 
make  of  it  three  new  slave  States,  which  “ would 
for  a time  have  equalized  the  power  of  the  free  and 
slaveholding  States  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
That  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  the  mo- 
tive of  the  South  would  necessarily  revive,  but  it 
does  not  now,  and  never  will  again  exist,  provided 
that  the  independence  of  the  Confederate  States  is 
recognized  and  securely  established.” — These  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Rost  were  unavailing.  He  could  gain 
no  satisfaction  from  the  Spanish  Minister,  and  in  con- 
clusion gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Spain  “ would  not 
act  separately  from  France  and  England ; and  that 
nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  any  of  them  until 
the  Northern  Government  is  ready  to  treat  with  us 
as  an  independent  Power.”  Such  being  his  view  of 
the  state  of  affairs,  Mr.  Rost  suggests  that  it  is  not 
“consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Confederate 
Government  to  keep  abroad  commissioners  who  are 
under  no  circumstances  to  be  received  or  listened 
to.” 

The  London  Exhibition  opened  on  the  1st  of  May. 
Its  success  thus  far  soems  to  have  fallen  short  of  what 

was  anticipated. The  reconstruction  of  the  navy, 

by  sheathing  vessels  with  heavy  iron  is  pushed  rapid- 
ly forward.  Three-deckers  are  being  cut  down  to 
batteries,  with  turrets  for  the  guns,  according  to  the 
plans  of  Captain  Coles.  Immense  ships  like  the 
Wan'ior  seem  to  be  tacitly  acknowledged  to  be  an 
expensive  failure. — Meanwhile  the  Defense  Com- 
mission, while  recognizing  the  importance  of  iron* 
cased  ships  and  batteries,  have  unanimously  reported 
that  fortifications  must  continue  to  form  an  essential 
feature  of  the  defenses  of  the  country. For  a gen- 

eral resume  of  the  affairs  of  Italy  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  we  refer  to  the  Editor’s  Foreign  Bureau,  on 
subsequent  pages  of  this  Magazine. 
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all  those  parts  of  the  world  sufficiently  civilized  to 
be  covered  by  the  net-work  of  the  British  Post- 
office,  he  has  got  rid  of  the  thoroughly  iusular  prej- 
udice which  measures  every  thing  by  its  oonfonnity 
to  or  disagreement  with  English  habits  and  man- 
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nets.  To  be  sure,  he  thinks  an  Englishman  of  mid- 
dle age,  sound  digestion,  comfortable  income,  and 
fair  position — like  himself— the  luckiest  and  best 
man  on  earth.  But  as  all  men  can  not  have  all 
these  blessings,  he  is  quite  ready  to  see  what  else 
the  world  has  to  offer  to  them.  So  when  ho  pro- 
posed to  write  a book  on  the  United  States,  it  would 
have  been  quite  safe  to  prophesy  that  it  would  have 
been  a good  one.  Now  that  it  has  been  written,  we 
may  pronounce  it  the  best  which  has  been  produced 
by  any  foreigner  upon  us,  saving  always  the  philo- 
sophical work  of  De  Tocqueville,  w hich  has  become 
a classic  in  three  languages,  lie  visited  us,  and 
tells  plainly  what  he  thought  of  us.  New  York,  for 
instance,  he  rather  dislikes : there  is  nothing  to  see, 
and  no  means  of  seeing  it.  There  are  no  Hansom 
cabs,  but  an  abundance  of  street  cars  and  omnibuses, 
which  are  apt  to  be  overcrowded  by  a species  of  the 
softer  sex,  whom  he  describes  as  spicily  and  spiteful- 
ly as  his  mother  could  have  done,  who  wrote  the 
famous  book  which,  thirty  years  ago,  made  us  all  so 
angry.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  his  picture  is  a true 
one.  We  all  know  the  woman  who  comes  Haunting 
into  the  cars,  swinging  her  crinoline,  accepting  ev- 
ery courtesy  as  though  it  were  a covert  insult;  we 
know  her  in  the  streets,  sweeping  along  as  though 
the  world  owed  her  a vast  debt  for  exhibiting  her 
wardrobe  to  the  public  eye ; we  know*  her  and  her 
daughter  at  the  hotel  table,  with  her  fantastic  wTrig- 
gle.  If  we  see  her,  and  are  annoyed  by  her  constant 
presence,  liow  much  more  must  this  be  the  case  with 
the  foreigner,  who  meets  her  every  where,  while  it 
is  only  by  chance  that  he  encounters  the  true  Amer- 
ican woman  ! We  ought  to  be  greatly  obliged  to  Mr. 
Trollope,  who  faithfully  daguerreotypes  the  species. 
New  York,  as  we  have  said,  does  not  greatly  please 
Mr.  Trollope,  though  he  is  warm  in  his  praises  of  our 
philanthropic  institutions,  and  especially  of  our  public 
schools.  Boston  pleases  him  far  more,  and  in  praise  of 
this  city  he  breaks  out  into  rather  un-English  enthu- 
siasm. For  the  Western  man  he  has  a hearty  love. 
He  is  a man,  living  manlike,  and  conscious  of  his 
manhood.  It  is  quite  noticeable  throughout  his 
book  that  wherever  a comparison  is  introduced  be- 
tween the  condition  of  the  people  of  America  and 
those  of  England,  it  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  whol- 
ly in  our  favor.  The  Hiberno- American  is  far  su- 
perior to  his  cousins  at  home ; the  factory-girl  at 
Lowell  hardly  belongs  to  the  same  race  with  the 
female  operative  at  Manchester;  the  pupil  at  a New 
York  free-school  is  a different  person,  and  altogether 
better  and  better  off  than  one  in  London.  In  a word, 
Mr.  Trollope  asserts,  that,  leaving  out  of  view  the 
lucky  one  in  ten  to  whom  fortune  and  his  parents 
have  been  bountiful,  44  nine* tenths  of  thfe  people 
would  have  had  a better  life  as  Americans  than 
they  can  have  in  their  spheres  as  Englishmen.” 
This  comparison  extends  also  to  the  British  colonies 
in  America.  In  going  from  the  United  States  to 
Canada,  he  says  that  44  an  Englishman  is  struck  by 
the  feeling  that  he  is  going  from  a richer  country 
into  one  that  is  poorer,  and  from  a greater  country 
into  one  that  is  less.” 

Writing  primarily  for  the  English  public,  Mr. 
Trollope  enters  somewhat  largely  into  the  question 
of  the  present  war,  discussing  at  length  questions 
which  we  consider  settled,  and  sometimes  advanc- 
ing views  which  our  larger  knowledge  warrants  us  in 
pronouncing  erroneous.  We  can  not  quarrel  with 
him,  as  an  Englishman,  for  believing  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  has  acted  in  a wholly  friendly  man- 
ner toward  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  the 


Great  Rebellion ; nor  can  we  ask  him  to  appreciate 
the  justice  of  the  intense  feeling  of  hostility  toward 
England  which  will  surely  govern  our  policy  here- 
after. Nor  can  we  blame  the  somewhat  superficial 
view  which  he  takes  of  the  bearings  of  the  question 
of  Secession.  To  him  the  close-knit  American  Union 
is  nothing  more  than  the  loosely-constructed  British 
Empire.  Great  Britain  was  better  and  better  off 
for  the  separation  from  the  American  colonies,  and 
may  likely  be  the  gainer  from  being  separated  polit- 
ically from  Canada  and  Australia : therefore,  he  ar- 
gues that  the  republic  of  the  North  will  gain  rather 
than  lose  by  the  South  cutting  loose.  Neither  can 
we  indorse  his  views  as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
insurrection  might  have  been  avoided,  or  the  char- 
acters of  some  of  the  men  who  have  borne  a part  in 
it.  Mr.  Buchanan,  for  instance,  he  regards  os  a de- 
liberate traitor;  while  we  look  upon  him  as  merely 
a weak  man  anxious  only  to  have  the  great  strug- 
gle come  after  his  time.  We  can  hardly  wonder 
that  Mr.  Trollope,  writing  some  months  ago,  con- 
cludes that  a dissolution  of  the  Union  is  inevitable ; 
that  the  Gulf  States,  at  least,  w'ill  form  a separate 
Confederacy.  But  wre  commend  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  Southern  readers — some  thousands  of 
whom  will,  thanks  to  the  opening  of  the  ports,  be 
able  to  learn  something  of  the  world  outside — the 
picture  which  he  draws  of  the  future  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  It  will  be,  he  thinks,  a low  and  de- 
based natiou ; or,  more  likely,  many  low  and  de- 
based nations,  standing  in  the  world  something 
higher  than  Mexico  or  the  Republics  of  Southern 
America ; with  wasted  vreolth  and  ruined  industry ; 
with  no  material  for  future  greatness  on  w hich  to 
found  itself  or  to  flourish. — For  ourselves,  we  trust 
that  a happier  fate  awaits  the  South.  In  any  case 
we  commend  Mr.  Trollope's  book  to  the  perusal  of 
the  American  people.  If  wo  can  not  wholly  agree 
with  some  of  its  political  speculations,  we  can  do 
justice  to  its  sharp  sketches  of  life  and  character, 
and  recognize  the  tone  of  thorough  honesty  which 
pervades  it.  We  may  proflt  by  its  censures ; and  if 
we  could  persuade  ourselves  that  the  whole  of  its 
praise  was  our  due  we  should  deserve  to  stand  high 
in  our  own  estimation.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.) 

Sketches  of  the  Rise , Progress,  and  Decline, of  Se- 
cession^ by  W.  G.  Browxlow.  (George  W.  Childs.) 
If  a man  was  ever  thoroughly  in  earnest,  that  man 
is  44  Parson  Brownlow.”  Ho  has  written  a book, 
the  title  of  which  would  lead  one  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  man  to  expect  a didactic  essay.  Nothing  fur- 
ther than  this  can  be  conceived  from  the  real  purport 
of  the  fiery  Parson.  Secession  to  him  is  no  abstrac- 
tion : it  is  a veritable  monster,  which  he  knows  as  a 
living  thing ; which  he  has  fought,  from  which  he 
and  his  have  suffered.  We  must  know,  too,  who  he 
is,  what  he  has  done,  and  how  he  came  to  do  it.  He, 
44  Parson  Brownlow,”  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1805. 
Left  an  orphan,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a carpenter, 
and  mastered  the  trade.  Then  he  thought  that  his 
vocation  was  something  other  than  building  houses, 
so  he  wrent  to  school,  learned  what  lie  might,  and 
entered  the  Methodist  traveling  ministry.  The  Par- 
son is  determined  that  we  shall  know  him.  With 
amusing  naiee/ehe  tells  us  all  about  himself:  he  is 
six  feet  high,  has  weighed  175  pounds;  has  a capi- 
tal constitution,  never  smoked  a cigar  or  chewed 
tobacco;  never  drank  a dram  of  liquor  except  when 
prescribed  os  a medicine ; never  swore  an  oath ; nev- 
er played  a game  at  cards ; or  courted  a woman  but 
one,  whom  he  married.  44 1 have  hod,”  he  goes  on 
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to  Bay,  “ as  strong  a voice  as  any  man  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, where  I have  resided  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  have  a family  of  seven  children.  I have 
been  speaking  all  the  time ; and  for  the  last  twen- 
ty-five years  I have  edited  and  published  a Whig 
newspaper  having  a larger  circulation  than  any  po- 
litical paper  in  the  State,  and  even  larger  than  all 
the  papers  in  East  Tennessee  put  together.  I have 
taken  part  in  all  the  religious  and  political  contro- 
versies of  my  day  and  time.”  Such  is  the  Parson 
himself— a most  notable  man  in  many  respects ; and 
his  history  ought  to  have  furnished  the  materials  for 
a much  better  book  than  he  has  given.  Perhaps  the 
most  notable  portions  are  his  replies  to  sundry'  per- 
sons who  wrote  to  him  criticising  his  course  and  of- 
fering various  suggestions.  Thus  one  Mr.  Jordan 
Clark,  of  Camden,  Arkansas,  is  vastly  pleased  to 
hear  that  Parson  Brownlow  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  join  the  Democratic  party.  The  Parson  assures 
him  in  reply  he  will  never  do  this  “So  long  os 
there  are  sects  in  churches,  weeds  in  gardens,  fleas 
in  hog-pens,  dirt  in  victuals,  disputes  in  families, 
wars  with  nations,  water  in  the  ocean,  bad  men  in 
America,  or  base  w’omcn  in  France" — a very  em- 
phatic way  of  saying  never , which  one  would  sup- 
pose quite  sufficient ; but  Mr.  Brownlow  goes  on  to 
heap  up  impossibilities  : “ When  I join  the  Democ- 
racy the  Pope  of  Rome  will  join  the  Methodist 
Church.  When  Jordan  Clark,  of  Arkansas,  is  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  uni- 
versal suffrage  of  a contented  people  ; when  Queen 
Victoria  consents  to  be  divorced  from  Prince  Albert 
by  a county  court  in  Kansas ; when  Congress  obliges 
by  law  James  Buchanan  to  marry  a European  prin- 
cess ; when  good  men  cease  to  go  to  heaven  and  bad 
men  to  heP,”  etc.,  etc.,  “then  will  I change  my  po- 
litical faith,  and  come  out  on  the  side  of  Democra- 
cy.” Wo  submit  that  this  may  pass  for  very  smart 
writing  for  a newspaper ; but  it  is  hardly  w’orth  re- 
producing in  a book.  The  opponents  of  Mr.  Brown- 
low are  characterized  with  much  more  force  than 
elegance.  A newspaper  in  Knoxville  is  “ edited  by 
a scoundrel,  debauchee,  and  coward,  selected  bv 
more  unprincipled  men  than  himself,  because  of  his 
adaptation  to  the  dirty  w ork  he  is  employed  to  do.” 
— The  story  of  the  sufferings  of  Mr.  Brownlow  and 
the  other  Union  men  in  Tennessee  is  one  of  deep  in- 
terest. We  can  almost  pardon  the  fierce  manner  in 
which  it  is  told.  There  is,  moreover,  a spice  of  grim 
humor  here  and  there ; as,  for  example,  in  the  clos- 
ing paragraph  of  a letter  written  from  Knoxville 
Jail  to  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Benjamin,  Secretary  of  War 
at  Richmond,  Mr.  Brownlow  says:  “You  are  re- 
ported to  have  said  to  a gentleman  in  Richmond  that 
I am  a bad  man,  dangerous  to  the  Confederacy,  and 
that  you  desire  me  out  of  it.  Just  give  me  my  pass- 
ports, and  I will  do  for  your  Confederacy  more  than 
the  Devil  has  ever  done — I will  quit  the  country.” 
While  wc  honor  the  indomitable  courage  of  Mr. 
Brownlow',  and  acknowledge  a high  respect  for  him, 
we  can  not  help  wishing  that  his  book  had  been  more 
connected  in  manner;  and,  above  all,  that  the  tone 
of  bitter  feeling  which  runs  through  it  had  been 
softened  down.  lie  himself  appears,  on  a review' 
of  his  printed  pages,  to  have  suspected  as  much,  for 
he  says,  in  conclusion:  “I  have- spoken  plainly, 
vehemently — perhaps  bitterly:  but  I could  not  do 
otherwise  in  so  dear  a concernment  as  my  country's 
good.  I feel  that  I may  appropriate  the  prophet’s 
language : the  ‘ word  was  in  mine  heart  as  a burn- 
ing fire  shut  up  in  my  bones;  I was  weary  with 

forbearing,  and  could  not  stay.' God  grant  that 

the  people  may  now  raise  their  eyes  and  lift  their 


hands  to  the  eternal  and  propitious  Throne,  in  fer- 
vent supplication  that  the  Father  of  Mercies  will 
compose  the  distraction  of  our  suffering  land,  and 
eclipse  the  splendor  of  our  annals  in  the  past  by  the 
future  renown,  for  ages  to  come,  of  the  Re-United 
States.” 

Olive  Blake's  Good  Work,  by  J.  Cordt  Jeaffre- 
son,  is  the  latest  addition  (No.  188)  to  “Harper’s 
Library  of  Select  Novels.”  Olive  Blake  is  the 
wealthy  daughter  of  a London  banker,  of  the  great 
house  of  Petersham  and  Blake.  She  has  married, 
at  the  desire  of  her  father,  whose  ambition  is  that 
the  “ House”  shall  be  perpetuated,  the  son  of  his 
partner.  She  finds  out  in  time  that  she  is  not  the 
legal  wife  of  her  husband,  for  he  had  previously  run 
away  w ith  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a country  cler- 
gyman; and  her  “Good  Work”  consists  in  her  de- 
termined effort  to  restore  the  good  name  of  this  wo- 
man by  discovering  legal  evidence  that  she  was  duly 
married  to  Mr.  Petersham.  The  story  is- told  in  suc- 
cession by  three  of  the  persons  who  bear  prominent 
parts  in  it ; and  these  separate  narratives  are  dove- 
tailed into  each  other  in  a manner  which  w ill  com- 
pare not  unfavorably  with  the  admirably  constructed 
tales  of  Mr.  W ilkie  Collins. 

Christian  Worship : Services  for  the  Church ; with 
Order  of  Vespers  and  Hymns . The  initials  (“S. 

O.”  and  “F.  A.  F.”)  appended  to  the  admirably- 
written  preface,  indicate  that  this  volume  is  the 
joint  production  of  two  of  the  most  esteemed  clergy- 
men of  the  Unitarian  denomination,  and  that  it  is 
specially  designed  for  the  use  of  that  order.  Its 
object  is  to  “give  a regular  morning  and  evening 
service  which  shall  duly  combine  freedom  and  order, 
or  the  variety  which  is  the  spice  with  the  constancy 
which  is  the  bread  of  life,  and  save  us  from  the  mo- 
notony of  a wholly  set  ritual  and  the  distraction 
of  a wholly  variable  choice.”  While  the  volume  is 
designed  especially  for  the  service  of  a particular 
j Church,  it  is  in  nowise  dogmatic  or  controversial. 

The  time-hallowed  treasures  of  ancient  devotion 
have  been  freely  used,  but  with  the  chants  and  pray- 
ers of  former  ages  are  intermingled  the  stirring  lyrics 
I which  have  sprung  from  the  religious  life  of  the  new 
| time.  The  collection  of  hymns  is  made  up  of  the 
choicest  examples  of  sacred  lyrics,  new  and  old. 

One  of  these,  by  William  Cullen  Bryant,  “Lord, 
wrho  ordainest  for  mankind,”  will,  we  trust,  find  its 
way  from  this  volume  into  all  future  collections  of 
poetry  for  public  worship.  (Published  by  James 
Miller.) 

Children's  Picture  Book  of  the  Sagacity  of  Ani- 
mals. (Harper  and  Brothers.)  This  volume,  with 
its  sixty  illustrations  by  Harrison  Wier,  Is  ono 
w’hich  will  be  a favorite  with  all  children,  whether 
of  larger  or  smaller  growth.  Dogs  and  horses,  ele- 
phants and  lions,  monkeys  and  cats,  eagles  and  par- 
rots, birds  and  beasts  of  all  kinds,  contribute  their 
share  of  entertainment  and  instruction.  It  is  a capital 
book,  in  spirit,  design,  execution,  and  illustration. 

Mu.  Georg f.  Adlard’s  monogram  upon  the  Sut- 
ton-Dudleys  of  Eiufland  and  the  Dudleys  of  \fasso- 
ch u setts  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  a kind  of  work 
w’hich  it  is  to  be  desired  might  be  more  frequently 
undertaken  by  gentlemen  of  means  and  leisure. 

Such  minute  genealogical  and  biographical  research- 
es not  unfrequently  throw’  much  light  upon  general 
history%  and  are  gladly  welcomed  by  students.  Mr. 

Adlard  has  brought  to  light  some  curious  documents, 
among  w’hich  is  Cotton  Mather’s  “More  Particular 
Account  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dudley,  several 
times  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Colony  In  New 
England.”  (Charles  B.  Richardson,  Publisher.) 
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CTOHY. — Life  itself  is,  and  always  has  been, 
a battle  ; and  every  battle  must  end  in  victoiy 
or  defeat.  Down  deep  in  the  strata  of  the  earth,  as 
well  as  upon  its  surface,  we  find  the  marks  of  the 
great  conflicts  that  have  always  been  waging ; and 
the  little  polyp  of  the  primary  geological  age  began 
that  struggle  for  life  with  the  elements  of  nature  or 
with  hostile  tribes  of  animated  being  which  Man, 
the  lord  of  creation,  is  now  continuing  on  a scale  of 
destructivenesscommensurate  with  his  exalted  pow- 
ers. He  impresses  into  his  military  service  all  ele- 
ments and  forces  beneath  him,  and  tries  to  win  to 
his  side  the  merciful  car  and  the  almighty  arm  of 
Heaven.  His  weapons  are  forged  from  the  mine, 
and  his  projectiles  are  hurled  bv  explosive  substances 
that  are  dug  from  the  earth ; so  that  he  summons 
ahnost  hell  itself  to  be  his  ally  against  his  foes. 
Gold  supplies  the  men  and  munitions,  and  fire  and 
water  lend  the  speed,  and  iron  makes  the  arms  that 
are  now  deciding  who  are  to  be  masters  of  the 
globe ; and  just  at  this  time  our  own  hitherto  peace- 
ful continent,  and  even  our  own  peace-loving  coun- 
try, is  the  main  arena  of  struggle.  We  are  all  com- 
pelled, in  spite  of  ourselves,  to  confess  that  war  is 
one  of  the  necessities  of  civil  society  ; or,  at  least, 
os  long  as  man  is  man,  and  not  an  angel  of  God, 
there  will  be  times  in  which  nations  must  assert 
their  independence  by  the  strong  arm  or  else  cease 
to  exist. 

f Nor  is  the  struggle  confined  bv  any  means  to  war- 
fare. Every  department  of  business  is  a field  of  in- 
tense competition ; and  if  we  could  o-  ly  hear  the 
cries  of  the  wounded  and  the  shouts  of  the  victors  in 
the  great  fight  for  fortune  or  fame,  our  ears  would 
be  stunned  by  the  din  or  pierced  by  the  shrieks. 
Every  day,  nay,  every  hour,  some  field  is  lost  or 
won  within  our  sight;  and  this  great  mart  of  traffic 
is  a Waterloo  whose  strife  can  never  cease.  Not 
only  do  individuals  strive  with  each  other,  but  streets 
and  neighborhoods  have  their  feuds ; and  any  one 
who  watches  the  course  of  business  or  society  will 
see1  at  once  that  a constant  contest  is  going  on  as  to 
which  quarter  shall  win  the  purse  in  trade  or  wear 
th&  feather  in  fashion.  An  observing  man  might 
write  a most  instructive  history  of  the  war  of  sec- 
tions and  neighborhoods  in  our  great  city,  and  trace 
the  rise  or  wreck  of  private  fortunes  to  the  issue  of 
strifes  for  the  supremacy.  Eveiy  line  of  business, 
too,  has  its  conflicts,  and  that  same  struggle  be- 
tween the  central  power  and  sectional  privileges 
wHich  makes  up  so  much  of  the  history  of  nations 
goes  on  in  every  branch  of  traffic;  and  certain  great 
corporations  or  leading  firms  are  constantly  accused 
of  threatening  to  swallow  up  or  at  least  to  domineer 
over  the  smaller  establishments.  In  fact,  nothing 
seems  to  be  wholly  at  peace ; and  the  holy  Church 
itself  not  only  rings  with  the  war-cries  of  polemic 
theology,  but  is  obliged  to  fight  for  its  very  stand- 
ing-places with  the  world  of  business ; and  many  a 
lofty  spire  in  this  metropolis  has  already  been  com- 
pelled to  bow  its  head  to  the  victorious  forces  of  the 
. bank  and  the  warehouse,  and  remove  the  head-quar- 
ters of  Faith  to  make  room  for  the  inexorable  staff 
of  Mammon  and  his  advancing  legions. 

Perhaps  it  is  this  very  fact,  that  the  whole  life  is 
such  a struggle,  that  leads  us  to  take  so  intense  an  j 
interest  in  war,  and  hang  our  hearts  as  well  as  our ' 
fortunes  upon  the  issue  of  battles.  If  war  were 
wholly  unlike  our  usual  life  it  would  be  far  less  ex- 
citing, and  too  foreign  from  our  feelings  and  habits 
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to  command  our  thought.  It  would  not  come  home 
to  us  as  it  does  were  it  not  that  it  is  a mirror  of  our 
own  life,  and  like  an  eventful  drama  it  holds  before 
us  what  wre  are  all  going  through.  The  combatants 
bring  into  clearer  consciousness  the  militant  powers 
of  our  own  nature ; and  as  we  watch  Murat’S  charge 
or  Nelson’s  broadside  w'e  too  are  in  the  strife,  and 
are  quite  sure  that  there  is  something  of  the  soldier 
and  the  sailor  under  our  peaceful  broadcloth.  So, 
too,  we  read  anew  in  the  struggle  the  crisis  of  our 
own  life,  and  the  strife  before  us  in  the  page  of  his- 
tory brings  into  clearer  interpretation  the  conflict 
that  we  are  always  waging,  more  or  less  earnestly, 
with  stubborn  circumstances  or  unkind  man.  One 
cause,  undoubtedly,  of  the  intense  interest  felt  in 
battles  lies  in  the  openness  and  immediate  decisive- 
ness of  the  result.  Our  own  life-struggles  may  drag 
on  for  years,  and  never  come  to  a decided  point ; but 
when  two  great  armies  meet  one  or  the  other  must 
conquer,  and  very  speedily  too.  So  that  never  in 
the  course  of  human  affairs  do  such  immense  inter- 
ests turn  upon  the  events  of  a day  as  in  the  noted 
pitched  battles  that  decide  the  fate  of  so  many  thou- 
sand men,  and  often  control  the  future  of  nations  for 
ages.  Not  only  is  the  total  issue  thus  significant  in 
its  decisiveness,  but  its  significance  generally  ap- 
pears in  some  signal  point  of  the  conflict ; and  what 
the  charmed  hero  docs  at  the  momentous  hour  holds 
all  beholders  breathless  with  its  august  consequence, 
and  thrills  all  future  readers  by  its  valor  or  presence 
of  mind.  In  nothing  under  the  sun  do  so  many  and 
so  momentous  elements  combine  in  a single  point  os 
in  a great  victory.  It  is  as  if  the  life  of  the  two 
armies — nay,  of  the  whole  conflicting  nations — met 
together  in  two  metallic  points,  as  in  the  wires  of  a 
galvanic  battery,  and  that  one  flash  decides  upon 
which  side  fortune  and  the  future  are  to  dwell. 

Yet,  with  all  the  flaming  rhetoric  of  battle  and 
the  romantic  fascination  of  warfare,  there  is  no  sub- 
ject that  more  calls  for  and  rewards  the  closest 
study  and  reasoning.  The  Science  of  War  is  one  of 
the  most  exact  order  of  the  sciences,  and  there  is  no 
business  capable  of  being  carried  on  more  strictly 
with  the  help  of  pure  mathematics  than  that  of  the 
military  engineer.  The  construction  of  a fortifica- 
tion and  the  range  of  a projectile  are  matters  of  the 
severest  calculation ; and  strength  and  valor,  with- 
out science,  could  not  hold  their  ground  for  a day 
against  a skillful  enemy  — and  the  engineer  is  as 
essential  as  the  sutler,  to  tho  very  existence  of  an 
army.  In  order  to  lay  his  plans  wisely,  and  to  take 
such  measures  as  shall  meet  not  only  the  present 
hour  bat  control  future  results,  the  strategist  must 
be  something  of  a statesman  as  well  as  a general, 
and  his  battles  must  be  great  acts  of  policy  as  well 
as  of  valor  and  generalship.  Ho  must  make  largo 
account  of  the  elements  of  time  and  character  in  his 
combinations  and  movements,  and — to  say  nothing 
of  the  claims  of  humanity,  but  speaking  only  the 
language  of  military  science — wo  call  him  a blun- 
derer, and  little  less  than  a murderer,  who  exposes 
his  owm  men  or  even  slaughters  the  enemy  in  a 
battle  that  has  no  decisive  consequence  and  wins  no 
lasting  good.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much,  however,  to 
ask  any  man  to  judge  of  all  the  results  of  a cam- 
paign, or  even  of  a victory ; and  it  needs  tho  calm 
and  far-seeing  eye  of  the  historian  to  tell  what  con- 
sequences hang  often  upon  a single  conflict.  Borrow- 
ing tho  historian’s  light,  we  may  give  our  thoughts 
a profitable  turn  by  considering,  as  well  as  we  are 
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able,  the  true  standard  by  which  to  measure  victo- 
ries in  general,  and  the  victories  which  we  as  a na- 
tion have  gained  or  hope  to  gain  in  particular. 

We  must  not  refuse  to  value  duly  the  most  ob- 
vious standard  of  measurement,  because  it  is  so  oft- 
en overestimated — we  mean  the  number  of  men  and 
the  amount  of  munitions  of  war  that  depend  upon 
the  victor}’.  It  is  a great  thing  to  defeat  fifty  or  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  take  their  arms  and  ma- 
terial. When  the  struggle  is  at  first  uncertain,  from 
equality  of  numbers  and  means,  a moderate  victory 
on  our  part  becomes  of  immense  importance,  by  tak- 
ing away  a portion  of  the  enemy’s  strength  and 
adding  it  to  our  own  ; so  that  they  who  before  seem- 
ed about  equally  matched  are  no  longer  so  either  in 
numbers,  means,  or  spirit.  The  enemy’s  loss  must 
be  doubled  in  order  to  be  duly  estimated,  so  far  as 
available  munitions  are  concerned.  Thus  if  both 
parties  carry  into  the  field  fifty  cannon,  and  wo  cap- 
ture twenty  from  the  enemy,  our  gain  is  far  more 
than  the  number  twenty  at  first  signifies,  and  the 
ratio  changes  from  fifty  and  fifty  to  seventy  and 
thirty.  When  the  more  commanding  muniments 
of  warfare  are  taken — such  as  cannon  of  the  most 
improved  construction,  or  fortifications  that  are  the 
keys  of  great  territories — the  victory  is  far  more  de- 
cisive ; and  sometimes  a whole  campaign  may  hang 
upon  the  capture  of  a battery,  or  a whole  war  may 
be  decided  before  a single  fort. 

In  measuring  the  extent  of  a victor}',  our  advanced 
civilization  thinks  far  less  of  the  number  of  men  slain 
or  captured  in  battle,  and  counts  mainly  upon  the 
value  of  the  position  won.  The  fight  turns  between 
skillful  generals  upon  the  possession  of  the  keys  of 
the  domain — either  of  the  strong-holds  that  com- 
mand the  territory,  or  of  the  seats  of  government 
that  represent  the  honor  of  the  nation.  The  slaugh- 
ter of  men  is  in  itself  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil ; and 
he  is  no  general,  but  a coarse  butcher,  who  gains  his 
point  by  the  loss  of  a thousand  lives  w'hen,  with  pa- 
tience and  skill,  his  victory  might  have  been  wholly 
or  nearly  bloodless.  Upon  the  same  principle,  al- 
most any  amount  of  sacrifice  is  justifiable  when  the 
whole  future  of  a nation  depends  upon  a single  strug- 
gle ; and  wherever  a pass  like  Thermopylae  can  be 
defended  against  a host  of  virtual  barbarians,  like 
the  Persians  under  Xerxes,  it  is  not  only  high  hero- 
ism, but  military  prudence,  in  any  Leonidas  to  risk 
his  own  life  and  that  of  all  his  Spartans  to  save  the 
land  and  civilization  of  Greece  from  being  overrun 
by  the  barbaric  horde.  In  the  wars  of  the  present 
and  future  it  is  clear  that  the  results  of  victory  will 
be  measured  more  by  consequences  than  by  numbers, 
and  the  effort  will  look  more  and  more  toward  mas- 
tering the  keys  of  the  situation.  The  campaign  of 
the  Crimea  was  a signal  illustration  of  this  fact,  and 
the  three  most  powerful  nations  of  Christendom,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  overrun  the  whole  of  the  territo- 
ries at  stake,  confined  the  war  virtually  to  a single 
point,  knowing  that  the  issue  there  must  be  decisive 
of  the  whole  struggle;  and  that  if  Russia  could  not 
hold  Sebastopol,  it  w*as  idle  to  think  of  her  seizing 
Constantinople.  If  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Allied 
Powers  had  been  in  order  to  make  aggressions  upon 
Russia,  instead  of  resisting  her  aggressions  upon  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  the  policy  would  have 
been  very  different,  and  at  all  available  points  the 
domain  of  the  Czar  would  have  been  threatened 
or  overrun,  and  the  victory  at  the  Crimea  would 
have  been  not  the  end,  but  the  beginning  of  the 
Btrifo. 

In  our  present  war  for  the  defense  of  our  national 


life  our  course  is  not  so  easy,  and  we  but  began  our 
work  when  we  defended  our  capital  from  invasion. 
Our  citadels  are  In  the  territory  of  those  who  have 
made  themselves  our  enemies,  and  self-defense  must 
needs  appear  to  take  the  form  of  aggression.  Still 
the  question  presents  itself,  and  is  most  earnestly 
asked — How  shall  the  ends  of  victory  be  won  by  the 
least  sacrifice,  not  only  on  our  part,  but  on  the"  part 
of  our  enemies  ? and  evidently  the  whole  question  of 
future  power  is  to  be  settled  by  deciding  the  mastery 
of  a few  strung- holds  or  commanding  positions. 
Savage  warfare  would  begin  by  indiscriminate  mas- 
sacre, and  the  ravages  of  fire  and  sword  would  start 
at  our  frontier  and  go  on  with  the  advance  of  our 
armies ; but  not  only  our  humane  feeling  but  our 
military  usage  stigmatizes  as  murder  every  assault 
upon  life  that  is  not  called  for  by  military  necessity, 
and  each  armed  enemy  is  tenderly  cared  for  the  mo- 
ment he  ceases  to  be  dangerous  by  ceasing  to  be  a 
combatant.  When  viewed  thus,  in  relation  to  the 
importance  of  a few  strong-holds  or  commanding 
positions,  our  national  victories  have  a momentous 
significance.  The  defense  of  our  capital,  the  capture 
of  the  great  forts  on  the  Tennessee,  Cumberland, 
Ohio,  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  on  the  sea-coast, 
have  consequences  immensely  beyond  all  estimates 
of  life  lost,  or  wounds  inflicted,  or  arms  taken.  No 
victories  in  modem  times  and  in  civilized  countries 
have  so  much  importance  as  commanding  such  vast 
domains.  The  armies  in  the  field  are  indeed  vast ; 
yet,  thus  far,  their  effect  has  been  more  demonstra- 
tive than  destructive,  and  the  whole  loss  of  life,  thus 
far,  has  not  equaled  that  in  any  one  of  Napoleon’s 
great  battles  in  Europe.  The  reason  undoubtedly 
why  we  have  lost  so  little  life  is  in  the  fact  that  we 
had  so  many  lives  to  lose;  and  the  half  million  of 
men  who  rose  at  the  call  of  the  nation  have  served 
quite  as  much  as  a peace  establishment  as  a war  es- 
tablishment, and  have  kept  an  imperious  enemy 
from  invading  our  soil  and  shedding  our  blood.  The 
magnitude  of  our  army  gives  extent  and  permanence 
to  the  victories  already  won,  and  every  life  that  has 
been  lost  in  the  frontier  struggle  has  won  for  us  a 
tenfold  good  from  the  assurance  given  to  the  enemy 
that  the  ground  won  will  be  kept  by  the  thousand 
men  who  stand  ready  when  called  to  take  the  place 
of  the  one  slain  in  battle.  So  then,  viewed  in  re- 
spect to  the  magnitude  of  its  consequences,  our  great 
armament  conquers  when  it  least  sheds  blood,  and 
gives  manifold  power  to  even'  blow  struck  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy.  It  gives  moral  prestige,  too,  to 
military  conquest,  by  being  unequivocal  proof  that 
we  are  a powerful  nation,  and  have  a patriotism  that 
is  willing  to  meet  the  dangers  and  costs  of  war,  be- 
cause it  is  determined  to  secure  the  blessings  and 
powers  of  peace. 

We  w ill  not  attempt  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  material  results  that  depend  upon  the  vic- 
tory of  our  national  arms  in  this  war  for  self-preser- 
vation, for  our  arithmetic  and  our  rhetoric  both  alike 
wrould  fail  us  in  the  effort.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  the  destiny  of  a whole  continent  and  of  the 
wealth  and  welfare  of  thirty  and  perhaps  a hundred 
millions  of  people  depend  upon  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test. The  nation  ns  a nation,  under  its  Constitution 
and  laws,  and  with  its  historic  and  associate  and 
continuous  life,  virtually  ceases  to  exist  if  defeated, 
and  little  more  than  the  inglorious  memory  of  lost 
greatness  would  be  our  heritage  if  wo  tamely  con- 
sented to  the  surrender  of  our  capital  and  the  sun- 
dering of  the  tie  that  binds  the  members  to  the  head 
or  the  States  to  the  Government  Not  only  our 
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Government  would  be  destroyed  by  the  loss  of  its 
constituent  obligation,  but  the  land  itself  would  be 
mutilated  as  well  as  curtailed  by  division.  What 
would  be  left  to  us  of  the  territory  would  be  like  an 
amputated  limb  or  a severed  artery,  and  the  very 
completeness  of  our  present  domain  would  aggravate 
the  mischiefs  of  its  mutilation.  To  have  the  upper 
part  of  the  Mississippi  without  the  lower,  or  to  pos- 
sess the  Susquehanna  River  without  commanding 
Chesapeake  Bay,  would  be  owning  the  right  of  Tan- 
tains  to  the  goods  that  he  can  see  and  feel  but  not 
taste,  and  would  be  exaggerating  the  fact  of  poverty 
by  the  show  of  opulence. 

When  wo  come  to  the  moral  results  of  national 
victory,  or  the  quality  of  our  trophies,  the  issue  ap- 
pears still  more  momentous ; for  with  governments, 
as  with  individuals,  character  is  the  most  important 
part  of  capital,  as  man  is  greater  than  circumstance. 
It  can  not  be  denied  that  victory  itself  is  essential 
to  our  keeping  our  character  as  a nation,  and  if  we 
fail  to  suppress  the  present  insurrection  wo  lose  our 
caste  as  well  as  our  cash,  and  our  spirit  as  well  as 
our  reputation  falls.  It  by  no  means  follows  that 
defeat  is  always  degradation,  for  greatness  itself 
has  its  misfortunes,  and  nations  of  undoubted  valor 
have  sometimes  been  compelled  to  yield  to  superior 
strength.  But  in  our  case  defeat  is  degradation, 
because  it  implies  that  we  do  not  care  enough  about 
our  country  to  defend  it,  and  the  humiliation  of  be- 
ing conquered  must  combine  the  mortification  of 
cowardice  with  the  bitterness  of  misfortune.  There 
is,  indeed,  in  all  defeat  a great  trial  of  self-respect, 
and  he  is  a true  hero  who  can  hold  up  his  head  as 
proudly  before  as  after  the  battle  has  gone  against 
him.  His  enemies,  however,  acquiesce  in  his  judg- 
ment if  it  is  clear  that  he  has  done  his  best  in  faco 
of  great  odds,  and  not  valor  but  fortune  has  failed 
him.  But  wo  can  have  no  such  solace  if  wo  fail, 
and  we  shall  have  and  deserve  the  contempt  of  the 
civilized  world  for  surrendering  our  nationality  to 
inferior  numbers,  intelligence,  and  worth.  Our  en- 
emies would  not  bo  likely  to  comfort  us  iu  our  hu- 
miliation by  any  peculiar  tenderness  or  magnanim- 
ity. The  insurgents  are  worshipers  of  power,  and 
their  insurrection  has  sprung  more  from  anger  at  the 
check  put  upon  their  domineering  will  than  from  se- 
rious conviction  that  wrong  has  been  done  to  their 
constitutional  rights.  If  they  get  the  better  of  us 
we  shall  never  hear  the  last  of  it,  and  we  must  be 
content  to  sit  down  under  the  perpetual  shower  of 
contumely  or  be  stung  to  some  future  warfare  to 
avenge  the  intolerable  insult  of  the  former  defeat. 
We  pity  the  coarse  pugilist  who  allows  himself  to 
be  hammered  into  a mass  of  jelly  in  the  determina- 
tion to  prove  that  he  is  the  better  man  than  his  an- 
tagonist ; yet  he  has  some  justification  for  his  feeling 
in  oar  frail  human  nature,  and  he  who  is  once  fairly 
whipped  can  hardly  help  having  the  feeling  of  being 
whip|*ed  as  long  as  be  lives.  With  the  pugilist  the 
defeat  implies  mainly  inferiority  of  muscle  and  skill 
in  boxing ; but  with  us,  in  the  present  contest,  de- 
feat would  put  the  taint  of  inferiority  upon  our  whole 
character  and  civilization.  Our  civilization,  whose 
corner  stone  is  liberty,  would  bow  the  knee  to  a vir- 
tual despotism,  whose  corner-Btone  is  bondage ; and 
we  not  only  degrade  ourselves,  but  are  false  to  the 
sacred  rights  of  man  and  progressive  order  of  society, 
which  are  confided  to  our  care  by  the  Providence  of 
God  and  the  august  leaders  of  the  human  race. 

In  estimating  the  moral  value  of  a victory  over 
men  we  go  astray  unless  we  take  into  account  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  men  who  are  con- 


quered, and  the  use  made  of  the  victory  by  the  con- 
querors. Mere  victory  of  itself  has  no  moral  quality 
when  it  implies  merely  superior  physical  force 
without  any  positive  moral  aims,  and  a nation  de- 
grades itself  by  invading  a weaker  community  mere- 
ly to  enslave,  or  rob,  or  debauch  its  people.  Thus 
the  moral  worth  of  the  conquest  of  Algiers  by  France, 
or  of  India  by  Great  Britain,  must  depend  chiefly 
upou  the  degree  to  which  the  natives  of  those  coun- 
tries arc  made  to  partake  of  the  civilization  of  the 
victors;  for  the  conquest  of  itself,  under  circum- 
stances of  such  positive  superiority  in  arts  and  arms, 
gives  little  glory.  In  fact,  we  are  compelled  to  af- 
firm as  a sober  political  truth  the  high  principle  of 
religion  that  commands  us  to  overcome  evil  with 
good,  and  therefore  bids  us  measure  the  worth  of  a 
victoiy  by  the  amount  of  positive  good  that  the  vic- 
tor does  to  the  vanquished.  It  was  thus  that  the 
Gospel  won  its  great  triumphs,  and  exalted  all  whom 
it  subdued  to  its  cross.  With  all  their  worldly  am- 
bition, we  can  not  deny  that  the  great  monarchs  of 
Christendom  have  done  a great  deal  to  civilize,  and 
refine,  and  elevate  the  barbaric  nations  whom  they 
have  subdued ; and  Christian  institutions,  with  their 
peaceful  temper  and  spiritual  powers,  have  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  army,  and  healed  the  wounds 
made  by  the  sword  with  the  unction  of  the  Gospel. 
In  our  present  warfare  we  are  imperatively  bound  by 
this  law  of  charity,  and  the  dignity  of  our  conquest 
depends  mainly  upon  the  amount  and  kind  of  good 
that  we  mean  to  do  to  our  enemies.  We  must  over- 
come them  with  good  by  urging  upon  them  a good 
Government,  firm  and  free  in  its  policy,  and  friendly 
to  all  the  liberty,  intelligence,  industry,  virtue,  and 
religion  that  constitute  the  best  welfare  of  a people. 
Instead  of  regarding  this  view  of  our  duty  as  at  all 
Quixotic,  we  look  upon  it  as  eminently  practical — 
in  fact,  as  the  dictato  of  the  most  obvious  policy  as 
well  as  of  the  best  principle.  Whether  we  regard 
the  nation's  victory  either  as  acting  upon  character 
or  upon  institutions,  we  can  not  but  regard  it  as  in 
the  end  a blessing  to  the  whole  people. 

Consider  first  the  influence  of  our  victory  upon 
character,  and  note  its  power  in  shaping  the  mind 
and  purpose  of  the  nation  at  large.  Evidently,  if 
we  yield  the  national  life  to  the  baleful  assaults  of 
secession,  we  cease  to  be  a people,  and  have  no  na- 
tional character.  If  we  vindicate  the  national  life, 
we  vindicate  it  for  all  who  now  or  hereafter  may 
take  its  name  and  enjoy  its  protection.  We  do  as 
much  by  this  second  rising  of  the  people  to  confirm 
our  nationality  as  the  first  rising  in  the  War  of  In- 
dependence did  to  establish  it,  so  that  if  the  first  war 
was  our  baptism,  and  gave  us  our  name,  this  second 
war  is  our  confirmation,  and  proves  that  we  can 
maintain  and  make  good  oar  name.  In  the  first 
case  wo  were  pressed  together  by  tho  force  of  a for- 
eign foe,  and  in  the  second  case  we  hold  together  in 
opposition  to  internal  sedition,  and  thus  doing  wo 
perform  a sterner  duty  and  submit  to  a more  thor- 
oughgoing civil  discipline  than  when  we  rushed  to 
arms  in  common  passion  and  policy  against  foreign 
oppression.  Vindicating  thus  a second  time  tho 
American  name,  we  vindicate  it  for  all  Americans; 
and  tho  day  is  not  far  distant  when  they  who  aro 
now  in  arms  against  us  will  be  proud  of  professing 
and  bequeathing  to  their  children  tho  very  name 
which  they  have  done  so  much  and  so  vainly  to  dis- 
parage and  destroy.  The  national  name,  confirmed 
by  victory  over  the  insurrection,  will  carry  with  it 
a national  idea,  and  purpose,  and  association,  and 
will  be  a living  power  as  well  as  a thrilling  word. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  define  precisely  what  this  power  is, 
for  it  is  felt  more  easily  than  defined,  and  every  time 
we  look  upon  the  dear  old  Stars  and  Stripes  after  we 
have  won  any  success  over  sedition,  there  is  some- 
thing that  thrills  our  pulses  and  mounts  to  our  head 
that  tells  more  what  our  nationality  means  than 
any  learned  disquisitions  upon  the  value  of  the 
Union  or  the  authority  of  the  Constitution.  It 
shows  that  nationality  is  a life,  not  a mere  opinion ; 
and  that,  like  all  life,  it  is  an  essence,  and  not  a 
composition — a soul  in  our  body,  and  not  a fermen- 
tation in  a heap  of  miscellanies.  The  nation,  as 
such,  must  have  a mind  of  its  own,  and  can  speak 
it  to  the  world  with  a voice  of  authority  when  vin- 
dicated by  valor ; and  can  speak  it  not  only  in  courts 
and  camps  and  fleets,  but  in  markets  and  journals 
and  poetry  and  orations,  in  senates,  schools,  and  pul- 
pits, as  never  before.  The  nation,  too,  thus  lias  a 
will  of  its  own— a majestic  public  will,  that  not 
merely  makes  itself  beard  in  treaties  and  manifes- 
toes, but  which  passes  into  the  common  life  of  the 
people,  and  makes  every  man  and  woman,  bey  and 
girl,  strong  by  union  with  the  great  organic  life  that 
dwells  within  the  whole  body  politic,  and  makes  the 
peace  of  the  whole  body  the  strength  of  each  mem- 
ber. This  national  mind  and  will  must  form  a 
mighty  public  spirit,  as  full  of  comfort  as  of  might, 
and  sometimes,  in  its  most  sacred  and  humane  of- 
fices, rising  into  the  dignity  of  that  religious  fellow- 
ship which  enjoys  the  breath  of  God  s own  spirit. 
We  are  already  feeling  something  of  this  regenera- 
tion of  national  life,  and  we  are  to  feel  it  still  more 
os  the  great  heart  of  the  people  beats  more  deeply 
and  calmly  with  the  glow  of  patriotism,  and  ceases 
to  be  distracted  with  the  passions  and  anxieties  of 
war. 

Now  how  can  such  national  life  bo  secured  with- 
out being  the  blessing  of  the  whole  nation,  and  what 
man  is  so  churlish  as  to  wish  to  shut  any  loyal  citi- 
zen out  of  its  privilege?  It  is  impossible  even  now 
to  limit  its  worth  or  validity  within  any  territorial 
lines,  and  there  are  men  in  Nashville  and  in  New 
Orleans,  nay,  even  in  demented  Charleston,  w'ho  arc 
proud  of  our  national  name;  and  os  the  secession 
power  is  gradually  hemmed  in  and  trampled  under 
foot,  even  those  who  repent  at  the  eleventh  hour  of 
their  sin  may  be  none  the  less  earnest  to  enter  the 
vineyard  and  resume  the  name  that  is  worth  more 
than  silver  and  gold,  whether  in  one  penny  or  in  many 
pounds.  Allow,  indeed,  that  for  a time  a taint  will 
rest  upon  all  the  districts  that  have  been  infected 
with  the  virus  of  treason,  that  very  fuct  may  make 
their  people  more  eager  to  purify  themselves  by  put- 
ting away  all  malignant  characters,  and  giving  solid 
proof  of  loyalty.  How  summarily  all  raalignants 
are  dealt  with  who  may  persist  after  our  positive 
victory  in  embroiling  the  country  in  feuds  wo  do 
not  care,  and  the  sooner  the  rope  is  about  their  necks 
the  better  for  their  neighbors  and  the  whole  world. 
But  surely  nothing  but  madness  itself  can  persist  in 
feeding  the  sources  of  treason  by  cutting  off’ any  sec- 
tions who  wish  to  be  loyal  to  the  Government  from 
the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship.  We  have  no 
fear  that  any.  such  policy  of  subjugation  will  be 
adopted  as  will  perpetuate  secession  by  such  con- 
cision. In  the  very  nature  of  things,  with  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Government  the  universality  of  its  cit- 
izenship will  be  secured;  and  rapidly  increasing 
numbers,  by  migration,  civil  appointment,  and  oth- 
erwise, in  places  of  power  and  wealth  in  the  States 
that  have  been  most  misguided,  will  overpower  the 
sectional  temper  by  the  national  spirit,  and  the  weak 


or  erratic  members  will  be  animated  anew  with  the 
glow  of  healthy  public  life. 

We  know  very  well  where  the  hardest  pinch  is, 
and  that  the  difference  in  modes  of  industry  compels 
a certain  difference  of  views  and  feelings,  that  tend 
to  make  geographical  lines  lines  of  civil  animosity, 
and  threaten  to  make  the  triumph  of  the  national 
Government  the  ruin,  if  not  the  annihilation,  of  great 
local  interests.  But  what  is  more  clear  than  that 
the  triumph  of  the  nation,  with  its  industry,  intelli- 
gence, and  liberty,  must  be  in  the  end  the  triumph 
of  the  whole  people,  and  the  means  of  universal  pros- 
perity ? Take  for  example  the  power  of  free  labor 
and  unfettered  enterprise : are  not  the  Southern  peo- 
ple already  accepting  the  very  Northern  principles 
which  they  have  professed  so  to  dread  ? and  in  their 
tremendous  efforts  to  cut  themselves  away  from  the 
Union  are  they  not  striking  harder  blows  at  their 
own  pride  of  caste,  and  doing  more  to  elevate  me- 
chanical ingenuity  and  intelligent  labor  than  hod 
ever  been  done  by  the  fiercest  advocates  of  emanci- 
pation? It  is  beyond  all  question  that  the  full  es- 
tablishment of  the  authority  of  the  nation  over  the 
districts  will  tend  to  carry  every  where  the  progress- 
ive elements  of  the  national  life,  and  South  as  well 
as  North  and  West  will  see  as  never  before  the  evo- 
lution of  the  ideas  and  powers  that  have  given  us 
heretofore  our  name  as  a people.  The  laboring  class, 
both  black  and  white,  must  have  education  and  mo- 
tive os  never  before,  and  not  only  produce,  but  con- 
sume, more  than  ever,  and  thus  not  only  enlarge  the 
products  of  the  soil,  but  increase  and  improve  the 
manufactures  and  traffic  of  the  whole  country.  It 
is  a miserable  sophism  in  political  economy  that  re- 
gards the  cheapest  labor  and  the  most  degraded  la- 
borer as  the  most  profitable.  lie  works  best  for  his 
master  who  puts  mind  into  his  work,  and  he  best 
uses  his  wages  who  not  only  fills  his  master’s  purse 
and  his  own  belly,  but  creates  a demand  for  good 
food,  furniture,  and  manufactures,  and  so  helps  civ- 
ilize society  and  educate  industry  while  he  tills  the 
soil. 

In  this  country  there  can  be  no  fear  of  our  long 
degrading  any  one  section  of  our  country  by  the  tri- 
umph of  the  national  arms,  so  far  as  the  white  race 
are  concerned;  for  the  facilities  of  communication, 
the  interchanges  of  residence,  the  ties  of  business 
and  blood  and  affinity  are  such  as  very  soon  to  break 
down  any  sectional  barriers,  so  loug  as  commerce  is 
free  and  communication  is  open.  The  negro  race  is 
the  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  nation, 
and  it  is  to  many  a most  perplexing  question  how 
we  are  to  meet  it  in  the  day  of  our  victory,  without 
either  abandoning  our  principles  of  freedom  or  sacri- 
ficing our  interests  and  pride  by  rash  emancipation 
and  degrading  equality.  The  nearer  we  come  to  the 
issue  the  clearer  it  is  that  this  problem  is  solving 
itself ; and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  wait  the  decrees 
of  God’s  Providence.  The  National  Government  is 
responsible  for  the  negro  only  so  far  as  he  is  under 
its  constitutional  authority,  and  the  Proclamation 
of  our  President  that  offers  aid  to  States  desirous  to 
secure  to  themselves  the  removal  of  slavery  affirms 
the  limit,  while  it  accepts  the  fact  of  responsibility. 
By  aid  of  the  Government,  and  also  by  the  inevitable 
action  of  our  armies  in  tho  Slave  States,  it  is  clear 
that  this  war  will  not  leave  slavery  where  it  found 
it;  and  henceforth  freedom  is  to  be  national,  and 
whatever  is  not  free  is  to  lie  local,  not  national.  But 
why  fear  that  the  freedom  of  the  white  race  is  to  be 
endangered  or  lost  by  any  amelioration  of  the  negro’s 
lot?  If  tho  negro  is  really  the  white  man’s  equal, 
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both  gain  by  the  fullest  and  freest  competition  and 
alliance.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  our  people  gen- 
erally seem  to  believe,  the  negro  is  inferior  to  the 
white  man  in  constitutional  perfection,  and  especial- 
ly in  the  higher  forms  of  intellectual  power,  and 
must  always  hold  a comparatively  subordinate  posi- 
tion, no  change  of  national  policy  can  alter  the  na- 
ture of  things,  and  make  white  to  be  black  or  black 
to  be  white.  The  negro  is  among  us  at  the  North 
wholly  free,  yet  he  is  left  to  find  his  own  level,  and 
we  are  not  forced,  and  do  not  mean  to  be  forced,  to 
associate  with  him  as  an  equal,  when  he  is  not  such 
by  constitution,  taste,  or  culture.  Liberty  is  lost  at 
once  the  very  moment  that  we  deny  the  right  of 
men  to  associate  together  according  to  their  elective 
affinities,  and  the  convictions  of  the  nation  are  most 
emphatically  committed  to  this  liberty,  and  our  sol- 
diers as  they  advance  Southward  show  not  the  first 
signs  of  any  disposition  to  adopt  or  enforce  any  sen- 
timental notions  of  identity  of  relation  between  races 
that  God  has  so  obviously  separated.  The  very 
thought  of  amalgamation  is  nauseous  to  our  people 
at  large ; and  our  national  victory,  instead  of  bring- 
ing it  on  tends  rather  to  keep  it  off,  by  securing  the 
preponderance  of  Northern  ideas  over  Southern  man- 
ners. The  law  of  liberty,  indeed,  is  that  the  career 
should  be  open  to  all  talent,  and  association  should 
be  left  free  to  the  play  of  elective  affinities.  If  this 
law  is  thought  to  subject  the  white  race  to  the  black, 
he  who  thinks  so  already  confesses  the  subjection 
begun,  and  betrays  his  cause  in  the  very  effort  to 
advocate  it  ? 

In  one  respect  our  national  victoiy  will  assist  the 
South  in  dealing  with  its  terrible  burden,  by  making 
the  whole  nation  see,  as  never  before,  how  heavily 
it  pests  upon  all,  and,  whether  bond  or  free,  the  negro 
is  virtually  intrusted  to  us  all.  Hasty  and  violent 
emancipation  would  flood  us  with  a tide  of  vagrancy 
and  pauperism,  or  make  of  tho  South  a barbaric  wil- 
derness that  we  could  hardly  call  our  own.  Evi- 
dently the  whole  nation  must  seriously  consider  the 
status  of  the  negro ; and  the  nation  is  no  more  will- 
ing than  the  South  to  ruin  itself  by  any  precipitate 
philanthropy  that  might  aggravate  tho  ill  which  it 
would  cure.  Tho  nation  will  be  cautious  and  con- 
servative, as  well  as  liberal  and  humane ; and  ere 
long  the  true  principle  and  policy  will  be  developed 
that  shall  secure  to  the  negro  his  just  amount  of  lib- 
erty and  privilege  without  tempting  him  to  license 
and  indolence.  Positive  victory  will  be  more  merci- 
ful to  the  master  than  continued  warfare,  and  they 
who  now  justly  may  forfeit  all  right  of  property  as 
the  penalty  of  treason,  may  find  in  the  nation  a pro- 
tector as  soon  os  allegiance  is  certain  and  peace  se- 
cure. 

So  far  as  the  mind  of  the  revolted  States  is  con- 
cerned, we  do  not  despair  of  winning  them  to  reason, 
as  so  many  seem  to  do.  A sound  drubbing  will  do 
them  good  in  many  ways,  but  chiefly  by  convincing 
their  leaders  of  the  hopelessness  of  their  struggle, 
and  moving  them  to  use  their  great  influence  in  pro- 
curing the  best  terms  of  pacification.  We  do  not 
believe  that,  if  our  troops  conquer  the  great  armies 
of  the  insurgents,  the  insurrection  will  long  go  on  in 
guerrilla  raids ; for  the  war  did  not  begin  with  the 
people  but  with  the  leaders,  and  as  it  began  so  it 
will  be  likely  to  end.  The  rebellion  is  madness  of 
the  most  monstrous  kind,  but  there  is  method  in  the 
madness;  and  the  method  can  work  both  ways,  and 
calm  as  well  as  raise  the  tempest.  The  conspirators, 
with  all  their  insane  passion  for  power,  have  ever 
put  forth  a certain  doctrine  of  State  rights,  and  thus 
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have  not  wholly  cut  themselves  off  from  the  appeals 
of  conscience  and  the  laws  of  nations.  A sound 
drubbing  may  open  their  eyes  to  another  kind  of 
right,  or  at  least  compel  them  to  make  a virtue  of 
necessity,  and  look  out  for  some  ground  of  principle 
on  which  to  legitimate  the  surrender  which  iqust 
soon  be  made  to  the  National  Government  of  the 
unlimited  sovereignty  of  the  States.  There  need  be 
little  fear  that  when  victory  is  sure  to  our  arms  the 
contest  will  be  prolonged  on  our  part  by  unwarrant- 
ed aggression.  Wo  have  pens  as  well  as  swords, 
and  our  enemies  are  even  more  keen  in  council  than 
brave  in  battle.  Undisputed  victory  will  at  once 
open  the  arena  of  negotiation,  where  the  best  minds 
of  tho  whole  country  will  meet,  and  not  in  vain ; 
and  the  solid  advantages  of  the  contest  will  be  se- 
cured to  tho  nation  without  needless  harshness  or 
degrading  oppression.  We  as  yet  do  not  hate  the 
rebels  with  personal  malignity,  and  victory  will  not 
be  likely  to  make  us  hate  them  more.  They  seem 
to  hate  us  pretty  soundly,  but  may  be  a little  calmed 
and  sweetened  in  temper  by  being  convinced  beyond 
all  question  that  they  are  thoroughly  beaten,  and 
their  only  dignity  as  well  as  safety  hereafter  con- 
sists in  being  loyal  sections  of  a great  nation,  in- 
stead of  centres  of  a presumptuous  usurpation. 

How  near  we  are  to  the  decisive  victory  of  oar 
national  arms  we  can  not  sav,  and  perhaps  no  con- 
temporary judgment  of  tho  consequences  of  a great 
battle  can  bo  final.  It  is  somewhat  comforting, 
however,  to  run  our  eye  over  the  sad  catalogue  of 
wars  and  see  that,  instead  of  being  interminable, 
they  have  their  decisive  crises,  and  some  nine  or 
ten  battles  have  settled  the  future  of  modern  na- 
tions. Thus,  at  Hastings,  in  1066,  it  was  decided 
that  the  Norman  should  master  the  Saxon,  and  with 
him  build  up  the  great  edifice  of  English  greatness. 

So  too  at  Orleans,  in  1420,  it  was  settled  that  En- 
gland should  not  swallow  up  France*  nor  tread  upon 
her  as  a vassal  instead  of  being  animated  by  her  as  a 
rival.  In  1588  the  pride  of  the  whole  Papal  empire 
as  well  as  of  tho  Spanish  crown  was  broken  in  the 
defeat  of  the  great  Armada,  and  Protestantism  kept 
its  place  in  tho  front  of  tho  nations.  At  Blenheim, 
in  1704,  the  imperialism  of  Louis  XIV.  met  its  final 
check,  and  English  liberty  vindicated  itself  against 
French  centralization.  At  Latzen,  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  in  1632,  or  at  Prague,  under  Konigs- 
mark,  in  1648,  the  aggressions  of  Papal  Austria  were 
checked,  and  the  peace  of  Westphalia  was  secured 
after  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  At  Pultowa,  in  1709, 

Russia  conquered  from  Sweden  her  place  as  the 
great  power  of  the  North.  At  Saratoga,  in  1777, 
or  at  Yorktown,  in  1781,  our  America  struck  the 
blow  that  secured  her  independence.  Soon  after,  at 
Valmy,  in  1792,  the  French  people  proved  their  pow- 
er to  sustain  themselves  against  tho  old  aristocra- 
cies of  Europe,  and  the  nation  of  the  French  was 
bom,  for  a while  to  be  democratic ; and  afterward, 
with  less  change  of  principle  than  of  name,  to  be  im- 
perial. In  1815  Waterloo  gave  the  quietus  to  the 
schemes  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  perhaps  gave 
the  sting  that  may  provoke  the  vengeance  of 
France  against  England  nnder  the  third  Napoleon. 

Within  ten  years  great  battles  have  occurred  that 
may  claim  a first-class  place  in  history;  bnt  the 
issue  of  the  Crimea  and  of  Solferino  has  less  signifi- 
cance than  that  now  to  be  decided  in  this  great  re- 
public. If  wc  lose,  wc  not  only  are  ruined  ourselves, 
but  the  cause  of  republican  government  itself  is  lost 
If  we  gain,  our  victory  is  not  only  our  own,  but  that 
of  civilization  and  liberty,  intelligence,  industry, 
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humanity,  and  religion.  It  is  wrong  to  speak  with 
any  doubt  of  the  issue.  The  nation  has  virtually 
conquered.  Our  flag  now  floats  in  every  one  of  the 
revolted  sections,  and  soon  the  final  blow  must  be 
struck  at  secession  which  will  trample  the  foul  trea- 
son under  foot,  whenco  it  will  never  dare  to  lift  its 
arm  against  the  national  life.  What  is  true  up  to 
the  limit  must  be  true  within  the  limit ; and  if  the 
nation,  unwarned  and  unprepared,  has  been  able  to 
overcome  disunion  in  its  best  estate,  and  backed  up 
with  such  aids  from  home  conspirators  and  foreign 
abettors,  what  will  the  nation  do  when  its  integrity 
is  restored,  its  power  consolidated,  its  army  and 
navy  perfected,  its  loyalty  sacred  in  its  traditions 
and  in  its  faith,  and  its  flag  tho  symbol  of  its  two- 
fold triumph  over  foreign  oppression  and  domestic 
treason? 

(fMtnrT0  <0D5ij  (Cjjfltr. 

THE  name  of  Henry  Thoreau  is  known  to  very 
few  persons  beyond  those  who  personally  knew 
him ; but  it  will  be  known  long  and  well  in  our  lit- 
erature, and  can  not  fade  from  the  memories  of  all 
who  ever  saw  him.  Ho  was  a plain  New  England 
man,  who  sighed  neither  for  old  England  nor  for 
Greece  and  Rome.  In  the  woods  and  pastures  of  a 
region  in  no  wav  remarkable  for  its  natural  beauty 
or  for  cultivation  he  found  all  the  company  ho  cared 
for,  and  believed  that  the  birds  and  beasts  and  flow- 
ers he  knew  were  certainly  as  good,  and  tho  men 
and  women  perhaps  even  better,  than  he  could  have 
found  in  any  other  place  at  any  other  time. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  perfectly  simple.  He  had 
an  aptitude  for  study,  graduated  at  Cambridge,  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  and 
worked  as  a land-surveyor,  while  he  studied  as  his 
inclinations  led-,  built  a shanty  or  cottage  bv  the 
side  of  a pretty  pond,  where  he  lived  quite  alone  at 
an  expense  of  about  seventy  dollars  a year ; was  as 
faithful  a student  of  nature  as  he  was  of  Greek  liter- 
ature and  Hindoo  philosophy ; was  a most  accurate 
observer,  and  became  knowm  to  naturalists  and  val- 
ued by  them ; had  a shrewd  mother-wit ; but  upon 
tho  whole  he  seemed  to  think  that  civilization  had 
gone  astray ; that  much  fine  wisdom  had  perished 
with  the  Indians,  and  had  not  been  rcplaoed ; that 
the  Stoics  were  the  true  heroes,  and  the  Hindoo  Ve- 
das and  Norse  Eddas  the  most  interesting  religious 
legends. 

He  was  a man  of  singular  rectitude,  independence, 
and  sagacity.  Mr.  Emerson  says  of  him  that  no  one 
was  so  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  ordinary  motives 
of  human  action.  He  wished  neither  riches,  nor 
fame,  nor  influence.  He  cared  to  be  himself  only, 
and  he  held  the  world  and  modern  times  successful- 
ly at  bay.  But  he  was  entirely  unobtrusive.  Once 
or  twice  only,  by  the  urgent  request  of  others,  he 
spoke  in  public,  but  without  especial  success,  for  he 
was  in  no  degree  magnetic  or  impassioned,  and  his 
intellectual  habit  was  solitary  and  severe.  He  was 
truly  at  homo  in  the  woods  or  on  the  water,  and  yet 
ho  was  so  much  more  than  a naturalist  merely,  like 
Cotton  or  any  of  the  amiable  observers  of  birds  and 
animals,  that  ho  is  to  be  thonght  of  as  a naturalist 
Only  in  the  largest  sense.  He  was  quite  as  much 
thinker  as  he  was  observer,  and  he  was  familiar  with 
the  best  literature.  His  chapter  on  Reading,  in  his 
“Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods,"  is  as  good  as  any 
thing  ever  written  upon  the  subject. 

“No  wonder, w ho  says,  “that  Alexander  carried 


the  Iliad  with  him  on  his  expeditions  in  a precious 
casket.  A written  word  is  the  choicest  of  relics. 
It  is  something  at  once  more  intimate  with  us  and 
more  universal  than  any  other  work  of  art.  It  is 
the  work  of  art  nearest  to  life  itself.  It  may  be 
translated  into  every  language,  and  not  only  be  read, 
but  actually  breathed  from  all  human  lips— not  be 
represented  on  canva9  or  in  marble  only,  but  be 
carved  out  of  the  breath  of  life  itself.  The  symbol 
of  an  ancient  man’s  thought  becomes  a modern  man’s 
speech.  Two  thousand  summers  have  imparted  to 
the  monuments  of  Grecian  literature,  as  to  her  mar- 
bles, only  a maturer  golden  and  autumnal  tint,  for 
they  have  carried  their  own  serene  and  cheerful  at- 
mosphere into  all  lands,  to  protect  them  against  the 
corrosion  of  time. .....  Most  men  have  learned  to 

read  to  serve  a paltry  convenience,  as  they  have 
learned  to  cipher  in  order  to  keep  accounts,  and  not 
be  cheated  in  trade ; but  of  reading  as  a noble  intel- 
lectual exercise  they  know  little  or  nothing;  yet 
this  only  is  reading,  in  a high  sense,  not  that  which 
lulls  us  as  a luxury,  and  suffers  the  nobler  faculties 
to  sleep  the  while,  but  what  we  have  to  stand  on 
tip-toc  to  read,  and  devote  our  most  alert  and  wake- 
ful hours  to.” 

This  book,  the  record  of  his  residence,  his  thoughts, 
and  observations  during  the  time  ho  lived  in  tho 
woods  upon  the  shore  of  Walden  Pond,  in  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  is  of  tho  very  best  of  its  kind  in  any 
literature.  He  lived  in  his  cottage  about  two  years. 
For  the  rest  of  his  life  his  home  w as  in  the  village. 
“1  found,”  he  sa}*s,  “that  by  working  about  six 
weeks  in  a year  I could  meet  all  tho  expenses  of 
living.  Tho  whole  of  my  wr inters,  as  well  as  most 
of  my  summers,  I had  free  and  clear  for  study." 
The  cheerful  humor  with  which  he  details  his  wood- 
land experience  is  racy  and  delightful.  “Many  a 
traveler  camo  out  of  his  way  to  see  mo  and  the  in- 
side of  my  house,  and,  as  an  excuse  for  calling,  ask- 
ed for  a glass  of  w'ater.  I told  them  that  I drank 
at  tho  pond,  and  pointed  thither,  offering  to  lend 
them  a dipper.”  “Restless  committed  men,  whose 
time  was  all  taken  up  in  getting  a living  or  keeping 
it;  ministers  who  spoke  of  God  as  if  they  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  the  subject,  who  could  not  bear  all  kinds 
of  opinions ; doctors,  lawyers,  uneasy  housekeepers, 
who  pried  into  my  cupboard  and  bed  when  I was 

out — how  came  Mrs. to  know*  that  my  sheets 

were  not  as  clean  as  hers  ? — young  men  who  had 
ceased  to  be  young,  and  had  concluded  that  it  was 
safest  to  follow  the  beaten  track  of  tho  profes- 
sions— all  these  generally  said  that  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  do  so  much  good  in  my  position.  Ay ! there 
was  the  rub.  The  old  and  infirm  and  the  timid,  of 
whatever  age  or  sex,  thought  most  of  sickness,  and 
sudden  accident,  and  death;  to  them  life  seemed 
full  of  danger — what  danger  is  there  if  you  don't 
think  of  any? — and  they  thought  that  a prudent 
man  would  carefully  select  the  safest  position,  where 
Dr.  B might  bo  on  hand  at  a moment's  warn- 

ing. To  them  the  Village  was  literally  a com-muni- 
ty,  a league  for  mutual  defense ; and  you  would  sup- 
pose that  they  w-ould  not  go  a huckleberrying  with- 
out a medicine-chest.  The  amount  of  it  is,  if  & nmn 
is  alivo  there  is  always  danger  that  ho  may  db, 
though  the  danger  must  be  allowed  to  be  leas  in 
proportion  as  he  is  dead-and-alive  to  begin  with. 
A man  sits  as  many  risks  as  he  runs." 

Thoreau  was  a Stoic,  but  he  was  in  no  sense,  a 
cynic.  His  neighbors  in  the  village  thought  him 
odd  and  whimsical,  but  his  practical  skill  as  a sur- 
veyor and  in  wood-craft  was  known  to  them.  No 
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man  was  his  enemy,  and  some  of  the  best  men  were 
his  fastest  friends.  But  his  life  was  essentially  soli- 
tar y and  reserved.  Careless  of  appearances  in  later 
days,  when  his  hair  and  beard  were  long,  if  you  had 
seen  him  in  the  woods  you  might  have  fancied  Orson 
passing  by ; but  had  you  stopped  to  talk  with  him, 
you  would  have  felt  that  you  had  seen  the  shepherd 
of  Admetus’s  flock,  or  chatted  with  a wiser  Jaques. 
For  some  time  past  he  had  been  sinking  under  a con- 
sumption. He  made  a journey  to  the  West  a year 
ago,  but  in  vain;  and  returned  to  die  quietly  at 
home. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  him  again,  last  No- 
vember, when  he  came  into  the  library  of  a friend  to 
borrow  a volume  of  Pliny’s  letters.  He  was  much 
wasted,  and  his  doom  was  clear.  But  he  talked  in 
the  old  strain  of  wise  gravity  without  either  senti- 
ment or  sadness.  His  conversation  fell  upon  the 
Indians  of  this  country,  of  our  obligations  to  them, 
and  our  ingratitude.  It  was  by  far  the  best  talk 
about  Indians  I have  ever  heard  or  read ; and  some- 
where among  his  papers,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  some  mon- 
ument of  his  knowledge  of  them  and  regard  for  them 
survives. 

Mr.  Thoreau  was  the  neighbor  and  intimate  friend 
of  Mr.  Emerson,  who  read  a discourse  at  his  funeral. 
41  Referring  to  the  Alpine  flower  A dchceiss,  or  noble- 
purity,  which  the  young  Switzers  sometimes  lose 
their  lives  in  plucking  from  its  perilous  heights,  ho 
said:  ‘Could  we  pierce  to  where  he  is,  wo  should 
see  him  wearing  profuse  chaplets  of  it,  for  it  belonged 
to  him.’  Where  there  is  knowledge,  where  there  is 
virtue,  where  there  is  beauty,  where  there  is  pro- 
gress, there  is  now  his  home.”  In  a poem  called 
“ Woodnotes,”  published  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
Mr.  Emerson  had  already  said  what  he  doubtless  felt 
of  this  valued  and  faithful  friend.  The  lines  will  be 
new  to  many  of  our  readers  to  whom  the  author  is 
not  known  as  a poet,  although  few  men  have  writ- 
ten so ch  true  poetry : 

“The  water-courses  were  my  guide; 

I traveled  grateful  by  their  side, 

Or  through  their  channel  dry; 

They  led  me  through  the  thicket  damp. 

Through  brake  and  fern,  the  bcavera*  camp, 
Through  beds  of  granite  cut  my  road, 

And  their  resistless  friendship  showed ; 

The  foiling  waters  led  me, 

The  foodful  waters  fed  me, 

And  brought  mo  to  the  lowest  land, 

Unerring  to  the  ocean  sand. 

The  moss  upon  the  forest  berk 

Was  pole-star  when  the  night  was  dark; 

The  purple  berries  In  the  wood 
Supplied  me  necessary  food; 

For  Nature  ever  faithful  is 
To  such  as  trust  her  faithfulness. 

, When  the  forest  shall  mislead  me, 

When  the  night  and  morning  lie, 

When  sea  and  land  refuse  to  foed  me, 

•Twill  be  time  enough  to  die; 

Then  will  yet  my  mother  yield 
A pillow  in  her  greenest  field. 

Nor  the  June  flowers  scorn  to  cover 
The  clay  of  their  departed  lover." 

Our  national  anniversary  recurs  under  circum- 
stances more  remarkable  than  ever  before.  1 1 closes 
a year  which  has  demonstrated  two  things:  one, 
that  In  a free  popular  government,  at  its  bitterest 
moment  of  party  strife,  patriotism  is  yet  stronger 
than  party;  and  the  other,  that  a purely  popular 
government  is  the  strongest  in  the  world.  The  pro- 
found wisdom  of  the  fathers  has  been  vindicated  in 


a manner  no  man  could  have  desired,  but  which  is 
clear  and  final. 

Let  us,  then,  have  our  short  Fourth  of  July  ora- 
tion, not  in  the  Bombastes  vein,  but  in  that  quiet 
and  grave  strain  which  the  times  impose. 

The  fundamental  and  essential  difference  between 
our  own  and  all  other  systems  of  government  is  this, 
that  we  hold  all  men  to  have  certain  rights  inherent 
in  their  nature  which  society  is  bound  to  protect,  and 
which  can  be  taken  away  only  for  cause ; while  other 
systems  hold  that  society  grants  those  rights  and 
may  revoke  them  at  pleasure.  And  that  is  the 
safeguard  against  the  tyranny  of  a majority,  which 
is  the  deepest  danger  that  can  threaten  a popular 
system.  For  by  that  system  no  majority  can  justly 
deprive  any  man  of  his  natural  rights,  except  for 
crime,  or  in  case  of  extreme  public  peril  to  secure  the 
public  safety.  Our  system  is  the  perpetual  plea  of 
right  against  power.  It  limits  the  exercise  of  power. 

For  instance,  it  denies  that  any  number  of  people 
can  arbitrarily,  or  by  their  mere  will,  deprive  any 
smaller  number  of  life,  which  is  a natural  right  of 
every  man.  Of  course  it  does  not  deny  that  the 
greater  number  have  physical  force  adequate  to  take 
the  lives  of  the  smaller ; but  by  establishing  as  the 
basis  of  all  social  action  the  principle  of  the  inviola- 
bility of  life,  except  for  cause,  the  whole  society  con- 
demns in  advance  the  exercise  of  the  power. 

In  the  same  way  the  American  system  does  not, 
and  never  did,  justify  a revolution  by  its  success. 

Success  in  any  action  depending  upon  force  only  cer- 
tifies a superiority  of  force.  It  was  not  the  success 
of  our  own  revolution  that  justified  it,  nor  did  we 
ever  claim  so  foolish  a thing.  Persecution  of  any 
kind  is  always  successful  if  it  be  only  strong  enough. 

All  the  early  resistances  to  the  Romish  Church  were 
suppressed,  Savonarola,  the  Albigenses,  the  Lollards, 
the  Hussites ; but  the  success  of  Rome  did  not  justify 
Rome  any  more  than  our  success,  ninety  years  ago, 
justified  our  action.  If  we  had  thought  so,  our  cause 
would  have  been  defeated  by  stating  it. 

The  right  of  revolution  is  always  conditional.  If 
a tax-payer  in  the  city  of  New  York  thinks  the  tax 
too  high,  has  he  a right  to  refuse  to  pay  it  and  to 
shoot  the  officer  who  tries  to  collect  it  ? And  yet 
this  is  gi-avely  declared  by  many  to  be  the  principle 
upon  which  we  achieved  our  independence.  On  the 
contrary,  our  fathers  acted  upon  certain  general  funda- 
mental principles  long  before  they  articulated  them  ; 
and  the  power  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
lay  greatly  in  the  fact  that  it  adequately  expressed 
the  common  conviction  which  had  only  manifested 
itself  in  separate  acts.  The  Declaration  is  our  body 
of  abstract,  fundamental  political  faith.  It  declared 
that  there  were  certain  rights  common  to  all  men, 
of  which  the  final  proof  lay  in  human  consciousness, 
that  when  those  rights  were  threatened  the  order  of 
society  and  the  welfare  of  mankind  required  a resort 
to  peaceful  redress ; that  when  that  peaceful  redress 
failed,  or  when  it  did  not  exist,  and  the  sufferers  were 
solemnly  persuaded  that  the  wrongendured  was  great- 
er than  the  possible  injuiy  accruing  from  seeking 
forcibly  to  right  themselves,  then,  appealing  to  God 
and  the  universal  conscience  of  mankind,  they  might 
properly  fight  to  secure  either  redress  or  freedom 
from  the  oppressor. 

This  was  the  right  of  revolution  reluctantly  in- 
voked by  our  fathers,  and  they  never  asserted  any 
other.  And  fully  knowing,  by  experience,  how  des- 
perate a remedy  it  was,  and  even  when  most  fortu- 
nate how  necessarily  sad  in  its  operation,  the  first 
great  act  of  their  separation  from  Britain  was  to  es- 
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tablish  a system  of  government  which  should  de- 
stroy, as  far  as  possible,  the  necessity  and  possibility 
of  justly  appealing  to  revolution.  Against  lawless- 
ness and  rebellion  no  ruler  or  nation  can  effectually 
provide  any  more  than  against  crime ; but  they  can, 
and  our  fathers  did,  take  from  armed  and  organized 
resistance  to  law  all  pretense  of  necessity  except  in 
the  unsupposable  case  that  the  majority  should  at- 
tempt to  subvert  the  very  original  rights  which  the 
government,  from  which  they  derived  all  their  au- 
thority, was  expressly  formed  to  protect.  Nor,  in 
such  a case,  could  that  right  be  invoked  until  every 
appeal  to  peaceable  and  lawful  redress  had  failed. 
The  case  is  not  supposable,  l>ccause  to  assume  it  is 
to  assume  a mental  and  moral  condition  which  makes 
a popular  system  impossible. 

The  right  of  revolution  is  thus  the  right  of  forcible 
self-defense  in  the  last  extremity,  and  when  its  neces- 
sarily deplorable  incidents  are  less  tobs  dreaded  than 
the  more  deplorable  results  of  not  resorting  to  it. 
To  this  conclusion  our  fathers  slowly  came.  They 
did  not  ask  to  control  the  government,  they  asked 
only  to  have  a fair  voice  in  it.  They  did  not  refuse 
to  pay  the  taxes,  provided  they  were  honestly  rep- 
resented in  the  government  which  imposed  them. 
Bancroft  cites  tho  words  of  Washington,  of  Adams, 
and  of  the  other  illustrious  patriots,  showing  how 
reluctantly  they  relinquished  the  hope  of  peaceful 
settlement.  Even  Thomas  Paine,  the  most  “radi- 
cal” of  all  the  revolutionary  leaders,  said  in  his  “Com- 
mon Sense,”  the  pamphlet  which  had  so  great  an  in- 
fluence in  deciding  the  popular  mind  for  separation  : 
“ No  man  was  a wanner  wisher  for  a reconciliation 
than  myself  before  the  fatal  nineteenth  of  April, 
1775.” 

And,  again,  the  right  of  revolution  is  not  the  right 
of  doing  just  what  you  please,  provided  only  that 
you  ore  able  ; which  seems  to  be  a very  general  in- 
terpretation of  the  doctrine.  That  is  simply  anarchy. 
Yet  that  is  what  the  English  perpetually  declare 
the  right  to  be,  sneeringly  asserting  that,  upon  our 
principle,  if  a town  wants  to  set  up  for  itself,  you 
have  no  right  to  prevent  it.  The  English  sneer  at 
the  right  of  revolution,  but  their  Government  pro- 
ceeds in  constant  deference  to  it.  In  his  essay  upon 
the  French  Revolution  of  1848,  a crushing  reply  to 
Lord  Brougham  s letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
John  Stuart  Mill  says:  “Lord  Brougham  boasts 
through  many  pages  of  the  feat  performed  by  Lord 
Grey’s  ministry  in  effecting  a great  change  in  the 
Constitution  (the  first  such  change  in  history  which 
was  so  accomplished)  without  an  insurrection.  But 
was  it  without  the  fear  of  an  insurrection  ? If  there 
had  been  no  chance  of  a rising  would  the  House  of 
Lords  have  waived  their  opposition,  or  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  have  thrown  up  the  game  in  despair? 
If,  in  England,  tho  mere  demonstration  of  popular 
force  sufficed  to  effect  what  elsewhere  required  its 
actual  exertion,  it  was  because  the  majority  of  even 
the  unreformed  House  of  Commons  was  elected  by 
constituencies  sufficiently  large  for  a really  powerful 
and  unanimous  popular  determination  to  reach  it, 
and  because  the  political  usages  and  long-standing 
liberties  of  England  allowed  of  popular  meetings  and 
political  unions  without  limit  or  stint.” 

The  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  simply  a 
peaceful  revolution.  But  it  was  not  a whim  of  the 
nation.  It  seriously  wanted  a truer  representation, 
and  it  would  have  taken  up  arms  to  secure  it  had 
not  the  Government  yielded.  In  this  country,  hap- 
pily, it  can  never  be  the  nation  that  opposes  the  Gov- 
ernment, because  the  Government  is  the  majority  of 


the  nation.  Such  a movement  must  always  spring 
from  a faction  who  prefer  a special  to  the  common 
interest,  and  who  would  willingly  sacrifice  every 
thing  to  their  own  advantage.  That  is  the  differ- 
ence between  rebellion  and  revolution.  He  who,  ap- 
pealing to  God  and  man,  at  last  strikes  in  defense  of 
the  rights  which  God  gave  every  man,  and  which 
have  no  other  possible  defense,  strikes  as  Washing- 
ton and  our  fathers  struck.  Ho  who,  disappointed 
and  contemned,  for  his  own  aggrandizement  and  the 
welfare  of  his  companions,  strikes  at  the  common- 
wealth strikes  as  Catiline  and  his  confederates  struck. 
The  human  heart  is  just  It  reveres  the  one  as  a 
hero  and  a friend  of  man.  It  denounces  the  other  as 
the  enemy  of  the  human  race. 


John  Stuart  Mill,  who  is  moet  favorably  known 
in  this  country  for  his  admirable  article  upon  our 
troubles,  reprinted  in  a late  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine, is  the  author  of  the  treatise  upon  Representa- 
tive Government  lately  republished  by  the  Harpen. 
It  is  a very  timely  book,  by  one  of  the  leaden  of 
modern  thought,  of  whom  a few  words  of  biography 
will  be  welcome. 

He  gets  his  name  from  Sir  John  Stuart,  a Scot- 
tish gentleman  who  sent  his  father,  James  Mill,  to 
the  Edinburgh  University,  and  who  came  to  Lon- 
don hi  1800.  He  is  known  in  English  literature  as 
the  first  editor  of  the  Westminster  Review , estab- 
lished by  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  more  generally  by 
his  “ History  of  British  India,”  which  was  “ the  be- 
ginning of  sound  thinking  upon  the  subject,”  and  led 
to  his  employment  by  the  East  India  Company.  He 
published  also  a work  upon  Political  Economy,  and 
one  upon  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind. 

His  son,  John  Stuart,  was  bom  in  1806,  and  so 
thorough  was  his  education  that  it  was  said  of  him 
that  he  was  the  most  elaborated  mind  of  our  age. 
lie  was  first  known  as  a botanist,  but  thinking  and 
writing  upon  morals  and  politics  it  was  supposed 
that  he  would  be  a more  illustrious  Bentham.  But 
his  career,  if  not  that  of  the  head  of  a school,  has 
placed  him  among  the  leaders  of  thought.  He  is  a 
man  of  universal  sympathies,  of  the  widest  learning, 
and  the  most  trenchant  thought.  His  published 
works  are  upon  Political  Economy,  Logic,  “On  Lib- 
erty,” “Thoughts  on  Parliamentary  Reform,”  “Con- 
siderations on  Representative  Government.”  and  a 
large  collection  of  admirable  and  delightful  Disserta- 
tions and  Discussions,  and  he  is  well  known  to  ths 
scholars  and  thinkers  of  other  lands  than  his  own. 
His  papers  upon  Bentham  and  Coleridge  are  cele- 
brated. He  is  the  perfect  master  of  all  his  accom- 
plishments, and  his  style  is  noble  for  its  simplicity, 
racincss,  clearness,  and  decision. 

His  essay  “On  Liberty”  is  the  most  significant 
of  all  his  writings.  Its  wisdom  and  wit  are  equally 
delightful.  Its  calmness  and  heroism  are  refresh- 
ing. The  argument  is  as  follows:  “ This,  then,  is 
the  appropriate  region  of  human  liberty.  It  com- 
prises, first,  the  inward  domain  of  consciousness: 
demanding  liberty  of  conscience  in  tho  most  com- 
prehensive sense;  liberty  of  thought  and  feeling; 
absolute  freedom  of  opinion  and  sentiment  on  all  sub- 
jects, practical  or  speculative,  scientific,  moral,  or 
theological.  The  liberty  of  expressing  or  publishing 
opinions  may  seem  to  fall  under  a different  principle, 
since  it  belongs  to  that  part  of  the  conduct  of  an  in- 
dividual which  concerns  other  people  ; but  being  al- 
most of  as  much  importance  as  the  liberty  of  thought 
itself,  and  resting  in  great  part  on  the  same  reasons,  is 
practically  inseparable  from  it.  Secondly,  the  prin- 
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ciple  requires  liberty  of  tastes  and  pursuits : of  fram- 
iug  the  plan  of  our  life  to  suit  our  own  character ; 
of  doing  as  we  like,  subject  to  such  consequences  as 
may  follow,  without  impediment  from  our  fellow- 
creatures  so  long  as  what  we  do  does  not  harm  them, 
even  though  they  should  think  our  conduct  foolish, 
perverse,  or  wrong.  Thirdly,  from  this  liberty  of 
each  individual  follows  the  liberty,  within  the  same 
limits,  of  combinations  among  individuals : freedom 
to  unite  for  any  purpose  not  involving  harm  to  oth- 
ers, the  persons  combining  being  supposed  to  be  of 
full  age,  and  not  forced  or  deceived.” 

The  “Essays  and  Reviews”  that  have  made  such 
a clatter  in  ecclesiastical  England  are  merely  the 
mildest  application  of  this  principle  in  certain  direc- 
tions. A few  clergymen  of  the  English  Church  state 
what  they  believe  the  Church  teaches— certainly  a 
very  gentle  heresy.  A crowd  of  other  English  cler- 
gymen and  some  of  the  laity  immediately  put  out 
their  “ Replies,"  which,  whatever  any  one  chooses 
to  call  them,  are  simply  what  they  believe  the  Church 
teaches. 

There  is  no  living  author  better  worth  studying 
than  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Thk  visit  of  Parson  Brownlow  to  the  city  was  one 
of  the  memorable  events  of  the  month.  His  name 
had  been  so  long  familiar  to  tho  public,  and  was  sur- 
rounded with  such  various  and  peculiar  associations, 
that  the  interest  in  him  was  universal  and  profound. 
It  was  easy  enough  to  foretell  that  his  public  recep- 
tion at  the  Academy  would  be  what  is  popularly 
called  “ an  ovation.”  But  it  was  much  more  than 
a spectacle.  There  was  a tragic  reality  in  what  he 
said,  and  in  the  impression  he  personally  produced. 

If  you  enter  the  great  opera-house  by  the  stage 
door  on  Fourteenth  Street  you  find  yourself  at  once 
upon  the  stage,  behind  the  scenes.  The  huge 
“wings”  stretch  up  into  the  dim  space  toward  the 
roof,  and  you  move  about  in  a murky  twilight, 
smelling  of  varnish,  and  rather  musty  for  want  of 
ventilation.  The  murmur  from  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  the  light  that  streams  in  at  the  cracks 
and  fissures  of  the  scenery,  draw  you  at  once  to  some 
convenient  aperture  through  which  to  survey  the 
house.  It  is  a curious  spectacle  that  of  five  or  six 
thousand  gayly-dressed  people  sitting  and  stand- 
ing expectant  in  the  brilliant  hall,  rising  tier  upon 
tier  in  the  white  and  gold  balconies  and  galleries. 
To  a Methodist  preacher  from  the  mountains  of 
Eastern  Tennessee  it  must  have  been  dazzling  and 
imposing. 

The  Green  Room  was  full  of  clergymen  and  poli- 
ticians and  noted  men,  the  invited  guests,  lliere 
was  a general  loud  buzz  of  conversation,  and  a cur- 
rent and  crowd  toward  the  side  of  the  room.  Thither 
the  eye  instinctively  turned  to  see  the  hero  of  the 
hour.  Now  certainly  most  men  who  have  heard  of 
11  Parson  Brownlow,”  who  have  read  his  speeches 
and  marked  his  career,  must  have  expected  to  see  a 
thick,  coarse  figure,  with  a corresponding  face,  which 
would  not  surprise  if  it  should  seem  vulgar.  If  a 
man  had  described  his  expectation  would  he  not  have 
probably  said — A swearing,  swaggering  parson — a 
bard  customer? 

Well,  the  pictures  and  the  descriptions  are  not 
faithful.  There  stood  a tall,  rather  spare  man,  with 
marked  but  delicate  features,  careworn,  perfectly 
pale,  but  both  sad  and  intellectual.  If  there  were 
any  thing  like  a smile  upon  his  face  at  any  moment 
it  was  but  a transitory  gleam.  The  expression  was 
calm,  firm,  sweet,  but  pensive.  He  received  every 


body  with  great  simplicity,  shaking  hands  and  con- 
versing easily  and  pleasantly  with  men  of  all  parties 
and  ages,  but  whose  cause  was  his  cause — the  cause  in 
which  hehad  so  faithfully  fought  and  so  sadly  suffered. 

A loud  burst  of  music  from  the  band  playing  the 
Star-spangled  Banner  and  the  clapping  of  hands  in 
the  house  announced  that  the  hour  had  come ; and 
putting  on  his  hat,  drawing  it  over  his  brow,  and  fol- 
lowing the  gentlemen  who  had  him  immediately  in 
charge,  Parson  Brownlow  walked  in  upon  the  stage, 
followed  by  the  crowd  of  notables,  ahd  advanced  to 
the  front  toward  the  audience.  They  cheered,  and 
clapped,  and  stamped,  and  waved  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  his  welcome  was  such  as  the  loyal 
city  was  sure  to  give  to  so  loyal  and  tried  a friend. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Governor,  who  regretted 
that  he  could  not  be  present  to  preside.  Then  Mr. 

Evarts  spoke  a few  words,  wisely  brief,  and,  as 
chairman,  introduced  Parson  Brownlow.  The  ap- 
plause was  immense  and  long -continued.  The 
speaker  stood  calmly,  looking  round  from  side  to 
side,  and  quietly  acknowledging  the  splendid  wel- 
come ; and  when  there  was  perfect  silence  he  began 
to  speak. 

As  was  natural  for  such  a man  in  such  a presence, 
he  deprecated  his  want  of  eloquence  and  his  inabili- 
ty to  command  tho  “polished  diction”  that  charms 
and  enchains.  But  no  speech  ever  delivered  in  New 
York  produced  a more  profound  and  marvelous  effect 
Perliaps  it  was  not  eloquent — it  is  not  yet  settled  how 
eloquence  should  be  defined — but  it  held  every  hearer 
fast,  and  with  the  moBt  various  emotion  ; and  except 
for  the  fact  that  the  civilization  of  Liberty  makes 
even  excited  crowds  of  intelligent  men,  still  humane, 
it  is  clear  that  at  one  point  of  the  speech  the  safety 
of  any  man  who  should  have  been  pointed  out  as  a 
secessionist  would  not  have  been  secure.  But  as  it 
was,  no  conceivable  eloquence  could  have  swept  that 
audience  to  an  inhuman  act.  It  was  the  witness  of 
the  spirit  which  moulds  a society  of  freemen. 

The  speaker,  on  his  side,  was  an  equal  illustra- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  society  in  which  he  was  bom 
and  bred.  His  speech  was  a personal  narration.  He 
unfolded  scene  after  scene  of  cruelty  and  horror  at 
which  the  heart  ached.  Wild  savages  in  their  orgies 
of  blood  are  not  more  devilish  than  the  men  whose 
actions  he  described.  Calmly,  standing  erect,  with 
the  pale,  sad  face  turning  from  side  to  side,  he  told 
the  tale  in  a sustained,  unvarying  voice ; while  the 
audience  audibly  sympathized,  murmured,  cried 
“ Shame !”  and  wiped  their  eyes,  until,  stepping  a 
little  backward,  raising  one  denouncing  arm,  he 
cried,  in  a bard,  shrill  voice,  “And  this  is  the  spirit 
of  secession : a spirit  of  murder,  of  assassination,  of 
hell ! And  yet” — he  added,  more  intensely,  and  in 
a lower  tone — 44  and  yet  you  have  men  among  you 
who  excuse  it,  who  sympathize  with  it,  who  sustain 
it!”  and  the  audience  shouted  in  indignation.  4 4 They 
have  had  their  turn  of  shooting,  and  hanging,  and 
stabbing ; ours  is  to  come  !” 

The  earnest  vindictiveness,  the  deep,  calm  bitter- 
ness with  which  it  was  said,  was  a tragic  revelation 
of  the  kind  and  extent  of  crime  that  the  spirit  of  a 
society  familiar  with  injustice  promotes,  and  of  the 
qualities  of  character  that  it  produces.  Here  was  a 
preacher  and  patriot  who  had  known  something  of 
martyrdom;  it  was  perhaps  not  surprising,  but  it 
was  terrible  to  see  that  his  heart's  hope  was  revenge, 
and  that  his  w*ay  of  peace  was  sudden  and  bloody 
extermination  of  the  enemy.  Every  one  who  list- 
ened felt  that  he  had  a jus  ter  idea  of  the  spirit  which 
has  plunged  the  nation  into  a fearful  war.  Not  a 
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man  who  heard  could  suppose  or  hope  that  peaoe 
would  come  except  over  absolute  and  tremendous 
victory.  As  yet  we  know  but  half : the  interior 
history  of  the  war  is  to  be  told  hereafter. 

The  same  unrelenting  earnestness  which  Parson 
Brownlow  throws  into  his  loyalty  animates  his  en- 
emies. It  is  that  which  will  sustain  them  long 
after  they  are  defeated.  A kind  of  barbaric  tenacity 
and  fierceness,  glozed  with  the  forms  of  civilization, 
inevitably  perplexes  civilized  intelligence  and  skill. 
This  war  is  revealing  every  part  of  the  country  to 
every  other;  and  the  strongest  civilization  must 
necessarily  establish  itself  as  paramount. 


Several  months  ago  the  Easy  Chair  was  speak- 
ing of  the  Turkish  bath,  which  had  been  lately  in- 
troduced into  England,  and  of  which  the  most  amus- 
ing and  excellent  accounts  were  published  in  the 
magazines  and  papers.  It  is  now  established  as  one 
of  the  “ institutions;”  and  iu  a London  paper  under 
my  eye  there  are  the  advertisements  of  three  of 
them. 

The  Turkish  bath,  09  all  travelers  in  the  East  or 
readers  of  Eastern  travel  know,  is  a perspirative. 
It  is  a forced  perspiration.  It  absolutely  cleanses 
the  pores,  and  the  subject  feels  as  “ the  aerated 
bread”  looks  as  if  it  felt.  The  warm  air  seems  to 
circulate  through  you,  and  you  thrill  with  conscious 
oxygenization.  The  sense  of  purity  is  indescribable. 
After  his  first  bath  in  Grand  Cairo  the  Easy  Chair 
felt  as  if  he  should  float  up  among  the  lattices  of  the 
bazar  and  dissolve  in  the  sunset. 

The  experience  of  Dr.  Wilson  and  others  in  En- 
gland merely  confirms  that  of  every  body  who  has 
enjoyed  the  bath  in  the  East ; and  a company  has 
l>een  formed  in  London  with  half  a million  of  dollars 
capital,  and  Mr.  Urquhart  has  been  to  Constantino- 
ple, that  nothing  may  be  wanting,  and  that  English- 
men may  at  last  be  made  as  clean  as  Turks. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a sign  in  Broadway  near 
Kiblo’s  which  announced  Turkish  baths.  Whether 
they  were  so,  or  whether  it  was  a place  for  steam- 
scouring  the  body  only,  this  Easy  Chair  never  ascer- 
tained. But  the  sign,  and  probably  the  substance, 
have  long  since  disappeared,  and  a bathing-house, 
apart  front  the  hotels,  is  now  a curiosity  in  the  city. 
This  want  it  is  proposed  to  meet  by  the  formation  of 
the  Turkish  Bath  Company,  whereby  we  are  all  to 
be  made  clean.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  great  value 
and  luxury  of  such  a bath,  and  there  can  be  no  rea- 
son for  not  having  it  except  public  indifference. 
And  it  is  supposed  this  will  be  corrected  by  the  con- 
spicuous merits  of  the  bath. 

Mr.  Oscanyan,  who  is  the  Manager,  has  interested 
several  of  the  most  noted  citizens  as  Directors : Mr. 
Bryant,  President  King,  Dr.  Mott,  Mr.,  late  Surro- 
gate, Bradford,  Professor  Dwight,  Mr.  Gunther,  Mr. 
Tiemann,  and  others.  A capital  of  $30,000  is  pro- 
posed to  bo  raised  by  shares  at  $25  each ; and  in  a 
delightful  prospectus  all  the  details  of  advantage  and 
profit  are  set  forth.  The  subscribers  are  to  have  div- 
idends, and  one  share  of  the  stock  will  be  entitled  to 
one  free  ticket. 

Nothing  is  more  reasonable,  nothing  should  be 
more  feasible  than  this  plan ; and  as  if  to  have  the 
ripe  fruit  actually  drop  into  our  mouths,  * ‘ an  Ori- 
ental civil  engineer  who  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  all  its  details,  having  built  one  of  the  best 
baths  in  Constantinople,  is  now  in  New  York.” 
The  only  thing  that  New  York  docs  not  furnish  is 
the  ttUak,  or  manipulator,  and  he  can  be  readily  ob- 
tained from  Turkey. 


There  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  mooey 
is  made  so  easily  and  spent  so  profusely  as  in  this; 
and  if  some  rich  man  who  is  building  a house  with 
picture-galleries,  billiard-rooms,  and  libraries,  should 
add  a Calidarium  and  Tepidarium,  os  many  English 
gentlemen  have,  he  would  have  a luxury  so  positive 
and  unique  that  every  body  would  hasten  to  imitate 
him. 

If  New  York  knows  the  value  of  a new  and  ex- 
quisite sensation  it  will  have  tho  Turkish  bath. 


The  Central  Park  is  already  a part  of  the  city. 
Tho  old  question  of  the  friends  who  came  from 
abroad — “What  shall  I see  in  the  city  ?” — no  longer 
puzzles.  “Go  to  the  Park,  which  is  only  just  be- 
ginning; but  Versailles  and  the  Cascine,  Munich 
and  the  Thiergarten,  in  all  their  glory,  are  not  so 
beautiful  as  this.” 

The  impression  of  perfect  thoroughness  and  hon- 
esty in  every  part  of  the  Park  is  as  charming  as  it 
is  new  in  a public  work.  The  stately  elm  avenue, 
the  picturesque  terraces,  the  roman  lie  shores  of  the 
lake,  the  winding  walks  of  tho  Ramble,  the  broad 
sweep  of  greensward,  the  cricket-ground,  the  end- 
less glimpses  of  graceful  bridges,  tho  exquisite  cans 
in  details,  shrubs,  trees,  plants,  flowers,  all  in  their 
proper  places,  are  beautiful  even  now ; but  wc  must 
needs  look  at  them  with  the  imagined  eyes  of  our 
posterity  if  we  would  see  their  full  glory  and  im- 
pression when  clouds  of  evergreen  groves  dip  upon 
the  sunny  lawms,  and  branching  elin9  “high  over- 
arched embower,”  and  that  fine  mellow*  tone  touches 
every  thing  which  belongs  to  works  of  fine  art  in 
landscape  as  well  as  in  every  other  material. 

What  pure  bits  of  ornament  in  nature  swans  and 
peacocks  arc ! Does  Nature  discriminate  men  as 
subtly  as  she  does  sw'ans  ? Does  not  that  peacock 
in  tho  Ramble  surpass  the  “magnificent  magnifi- 
cences of  the  Magnificoes”  in  Venice?  to  uso  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  gay  expression.  No  goose  can  be  a 
man,  but  may  not  overy  man  be  a gentleman  ? Or- 
ders and  ranks  and  castes,  then,  may  belong  to  an 
inferior  animal  development. 

Within  a high  wiro  paling  there  are  some  deer, 
and,  dearest  of  all,  a delicate  Venezuelan  doe.  They 
browse  happily  upon  the  green  grass.  No  vaga- 
bonds with  sticks  can  poke  them,  nor  with  orange- 
peel  and  tobacco-quids  work  them  woe.  It  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  the  deer  that  they  are  not  sheltered 
by  Adirondack  woods,  nor,  in  this  burning  weather, 
to  the  doe  that  she  is  not  pasturing  upon  the  equator. 

Morning  and  evening  the  Park  is  alive  with  vis- 
itors. The  steady  riders  who  come  for  the  constitu- 
tional jog  go  pounding  solemnly  along.  The  young- 
er ones  try  to  disguise  it  under  an  airy  aspect  of 
frolic.  They  would  have  us  staring  pedestrians  be- 
lieve that  they  are  not,  as  it  w ere,  taking  their  bot- 
tles of  Congress  water,  their  Seidlitz  powders,  their 
Peruvian  sirup.  Oh  no!  not  they!  They  havo 
come  bounding  out  “ to  meet  the  sun  upon  the  up- 
land lawn.” 

But  the  old  clieriybouncers  have  no  such  artifice. 
They  pound  quietly  round,  careless  if  the  whole 
world  sees  that  they  mean  to  outwit  dyspepsia. 
And  we  staring  pedestrians  wonder  as  they  jog  by, 
whether,  since  they  make  this  life  such  a business, 
they  will  make  all  lives  so,  and  pound  rouud  the 
circuit  of  the  planets  as  they  do  of  the  Park. 

But  the  graceful  carriages  and  tho  pretty  wagons 
— some  of  the  light  trotting  wagons  so  gaylv  painted 
that  they  flash  along  like  sunbeams  on  cobwebs,  a 
“ lino  of  light”  on  a shadowy  pair  of  circles— these 
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are  the  special  glory  of  the  promenade.  Riding  is 
not  yet  universal  with  us ; but  driving  is  a passion. 

On  a pleasant  day  the  scene  is  an  undress  carni- 
val. The  liveries  are  happily  few,  nor  is  there  that 
familiar  acquaintance  among  the  mass  of  the  com* 
pany  that  it  has  a lively  social  aspect,  like  the  Cas- 
cine  by  the  Casino  or  the  Park  in  London.  But 
there  is  no  back-ground  of  poverty  and  misery  behind 
it  alL  It  is  honestly  earned  enjoyment.  Those 
who  drive  in  the  gay  carriages  to-day  are  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who  walked  yesterday ; and  we  trudg- 
ing pedestrians,  os  we  look,  and  admire,  and  cry, 
“Hi,  hi!”  and  “ God-speed!”  are  seeing  those  in 
whoee  seats  our  children  may  be  to-morrow. 


dtor  /nrcign  Iterant. 

SINCE  our  last  writing  the  two  great  events  of 
European  history  have  been  the  formal  opening 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  London  and  the  tri- 
umphal progress  of  King  Victor  Emanuel  through 
his  new’  provinces  of  the  South.  In  Naples  the 
King’s  bonhomie  and  easy  familiarity  have  done 
more  to  conquer  the  Bourbon  brigandage  than  the 
Piedmontese  soldiers  have  accomplished  in  all  the 
winter. 

A day  of  fete  and  sunshine,  added  to  a royal 
smile,  have  made  Naples  and  its  southern  impressi- 
ble hearts  crazy  with  their  joyous  welcome.  Naples 
U never  a dull  city  to  a man  who  can  feed  on  nat- 
ural beauties.  There  is  always  the  wondrous  bay 
and  always  the  smoking  mountain.  Sunshine  is 
golden  along  the  sands,  and  golden  on  the  orange 
leaves,  and  golden  on  the  walls  of  the  yellow  pal- 
aces. Smoky  blue  islands  lie  in  a clear  blue  sea, 
and  a soft  blue  sky  hangs  over  them.  A belt  of 
gray  cloud,  which  is  the  smoke  from  Vesuvius,  is 
always  present,  and  always  flings  a purple  zone  of 
shadow  around  the  flank  of  the  panting  mountain. 
A bngle-notc  from  the  Caserne,  a fisherman’s  halloo, 
the  rattle  of  a corricolo  over  the  lava  pavement — 
these  are  the  sounds  that  greet  the  ear.  Red  oranges 
flame  at  every  street  corner;  companies  of  friars 
slip  by  in  their  serge  and  sandals ; the  lazaroni  lie 
doubled-up  and  dozing  upon  the  church  steps.  This 
is  the  dreamy  Naples  which  travelers  knew  before 
the  clarion  of  the  new  nationality  had  waked  it 
into  life. 

When  the  King  came  French  and  British  war- 
ships lay  in  the  harbor — doubled  to  their  sky-sail 
spars  and  their  tiniest  cordage  in  the  water.  The 
balconies  on  every  street  were  covered  with  tapes- 
tries, and  every  where  the  tricolored  flags  were 
fluttering.  The  shops  were  shut,  the  women  were 
all  in  gala  dress,  and  every  house-top  that  com- 
manded a view  of  the  harbor  was  thronged.  A 
launch  with  green  awnings  was  appointed  to  bring 
the  King  to  shore,  and  feluccas  and  fishing  craft  of 
every  size  and  shape  made  a crowded  convoy.  A 
gun  from  the  castle  announced  the  approach  of  the 
royal  vessel,  and  ten  thousand  cheering  voices  greet- 
ed her  as  she  rounded  the  Point  of  Pausilippo.  The 
war-ships  belched  their  salutation  of  fire  and  smoke, 
and  the  hurrahs  of  the  seamen  on  all  the  yards 
reached  to  land. 

As  the  launch  upon  which  the  King  had  disem- 
Itfirked  drew  near  to  shore  vociferous  cheering  ran 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  bay ; and  as  he  landed 
and  entered  the  gay  pavilion  which  had  been  erected 
for  his  reception  by  the  civic  authorities,  there  was  j 
such  a tempest  of  enthusiastic  greeting  as  must 


at  once  have  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the  Bour- 
bons. Nothing  could  have  been  freer  or  more 
hearty.  And  at  night  the  streets  glowed  with  such 
illumination  os  had  never  before  been  known  in 
Naples.  A personal  observer  gives  us  this  graphic 
account : “ Every  quarter  had  its  band  and  Bengal 
lights  to  amuse  and  divide  the  masses.  The  Church 
of  Carminie  was  a thing  of  light,  and  its  picturesque 
tower  glowed  and  glittered  from  afar ; but  when  I 
entered  the  Palaco-yard  I thought  I had  never  wit- 
nessed such  a fairy  scene.  The  church  and  cupola 
and  the  colonnades  of  San  Francisco  Paolo  were 
lighted  up  as  at  St.  Peter’s  on  Easter  Monday.  The 
three  royal  palaces  werg  crowded  with  the  elite  of 
the  country ; the  King  was  in  the  centre  of  his  bal- 
cony, and  a regular  storm  of  congratulations  greeted 
his  appearance.  Below  was  an  amphitheatre  of 
seats  in  which  were  450  musicians,  and  the  serenade 
was  about  to  begin.  * How  are  we  to  get  to  the 
Forcsteria?*  said  my  friend,  for  the  people  were 
packed  like  anchovies,  and  a dense  mass  of  carriages 
was  beneath  the  royal  salon ; but  a strong  will  and 
courage  overcome  any  difficulties,  and  so,  plowing 
through  the  crowd,  we  shortly  found  ourselves  in 
our  desired  places.  The  Piazza  was  now  almost  in 
darkness,  and  the  serenade  began.  Immediately 
after  the  first  piece  it  was  evident  that  the  tempo- 
rary darkness  had  been  arranged  for  the  sake  of  con- 
trast, for  directly  after  its  conclusion  there  was  a 
burst  of  light  from  the  top  of  the  colonnades  of  the 
Church  of  San  Francisco  which  was  almost  blinding. 
Fountains  of  fire-works  played  all  over  the  roof,  tri- 
colored rockets  shot  into  the  air,  studding  the  heav- 
ens with  brighter  constellations  than  already  glit- 
tered there,  and  then  comparative  darkness  closed 
around  us  again,  and  the  soft  music  from  below  stole 
upon  our  ears.  The  effect  was  magical ! , As  every 
piece  of  music  wakened  up  the  memories  or  touched 
the  affections  of  the  people  there  were  bursts  of  ap- 
plause; and  so  these  interchanges  of  music  and 
light — gorgeous  and  characteristic  light — continued 
until  half  past  ten  o’clock.  I must  notice  particu- 
larly the  late  part  of  the  spectacle,  which  was  pecu- 
liarly brilliant.  Round  the  summit  of  the  colon- 
nades were  suspended  festoons  of  evergreen  by  day, 
with  circular  garlands  on  each  point  of  the  festoons ; 
while  in  the  centre  of  the  cupola  was  an  immense 
garland  with  a gigantic  V.  E.  in  the  middle.  In  a 
moment  these  decorations  were  a blaze  of  tricolored 
lights,  changing  from  time  to  time,  the  form  exqui- 
sitely preserved,  and  every  leaf  and  flower  being 
accurately  defined.  A shower  of  rockets  shot  up 
again  in  all  directions,  and  then  darkness  fell  upon 
the  delighted  and  loyal  masses,  who  will  long  re- 
member the  splendors  of  this  right  royal  reoeption 
of  the  King  of  Italy.” 

Thus  Naples  votes  once  more  with  hearty  and 
noisy  plebiscite  for  Victor  Emanuel ; and  from  that 
vote  we  shall  see  no  appeal  in  our  day. 

Upon  the  King’s  arrival  in  Sicily  the  same  en- 
thusiastic greeting  met  him.  Those  southern  Ital- 
ians love  royalty  as  they  love  idleness,  and  cheer, 
and  sunshine.  Mazzini,  with  his  promise  of  rights 
and  severe  democratic  logic,  would  weary  them  to 
death. 

So  much  for  the  great  political  event  of  the  Sonth. 


From  the  sunniness  of  Naples  to  the  sooty  brick 
of  London  the  change  is  not  inspiriting.  Hie  great 
Exhibition  itself,  whose  opening  is  evezy  where 
talked  of,  does  not  carry  under  its  iron  domes,  thus 
far,  any  atmosphere  of  cheer  or  hope. 
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The  gloom  of  * great  death  hangs  tinder  it.  Even 
in  the  details  of  the  official  opening  there  has  been 
a confusion  and  distrust,  attributable  very  largely  to 
the  absence  of  that  princely  hand  which  was  snatched 
away  in  the  middle  of  the  work.  The  other  Com- 
missioners, though  capable  men,  have  their  political 
aims,  their  private  business,  which  secure  their  chief- 
est  care ; but  with  Prince  Albert  there  was  that  do- 
gree  of  devotion  to  this  plan  of  the  Industrial  show 
which  could  alone  insure  successful  administration 
and  brilliant  results. 

The  opening  was  perhaps  a success,  but  certainly 
not  a triumph.  First  of  all,  the  building,  as  we 
hinted  lost  month,  is  unsightly.  It  is  not  tho  arch- 
itectural miracle  of  1851,  to  pique  the  wonder : its 
proportions  are  inharmonious : even  its  size  does  not 
cheat  one  into  awe.  There  are  Bpccial  features 
which  are  admirable,  contrasted  with  others  which 
are  detestable ; altogether,  it  may  be  written  down 
(architecturally  speaking)  a grand  and  solid  blunder. 

It  is  in  the  arrangement  of  the  details  of  the  great 
Exhibition  that  the  presiding  judgment  and  good 
taste  of  the  late  Prince  Royal  have  been  most  missed. 
The  tradesmen  of  London  have  gained,  from  the 
present  board  of  Commissioners,  the  permission  to 
erect  what  they  call  trophies”  of  their  merchandise 
along  either  side  of  the  nave.  The  shop-keepers 
have  entered  upon  these  designs  with  great  spirit 
and  ambition,  but  the  result  has  been  an  amorphous 
and  most  incongruous  series  of  architectural  adver- 
tisements ; very  stupendous  and  brilliant  in  the  eyes 
of  boys  and  country  visitors,  but  without  grace  or 
simplicity  or  any  elegance  that  a cultivated  eye  can 
recognize.  They  belittle  the  grandeur  of  a great 
Exhibition  of  Ail  to  the  dimensions  of  an  ambitious 
huckster’s  show.  They  crowd  and  bewilder  the  view 
without  enchaining  it  or  gratifying.  Many  of  them, 
it  is  true,  have  been  ordered  away  since  the  opening ; 
others,  by  special  command,  have  been  reduced  in 
their  proportions.  The  shopmen  have  been  offend- 
ed, and  harmony  of  arrangement  has  by  no  means 
been  restored. 

The  grandest  show  of  the  Exhibition,  as  contribu- 
ting most  to  human  progress,  and  as  marking  me- 
chanical growth  since  1851,  is  undoubtedly  the  ma- 
chinery. The  most  ponderous  of  beams  and  levers 
ply  their  movements  with  the  dainty  regularity  and 
noiselessness  of  Geneva  watches.  Immense  aisles 
of  enginery  bewilder  the  vision  with  their  compli- 
cated play,  and  the  only  sound  is  here  and  there 
the  labored  sigh  of  some  iron  giant. 

The  jewels  are  richer  than  the  world  ever  saw  be- 
fore ; no  art  imitations  have  taken  the  charm  away 
from  the  emeralds  and  the  diamonds.  Settings  of 
ivory  and  shell  introduce  us  to  a new  phase  of  orna- 
mentation. Historic  gems  of  old  and  noble  families, 
that  have  romantic  interest  attaching,  blaze  out  in 
the  fairy  work  of  modem  goldsmiths. 

Sfcvres  and  Dresden  contend  for  the  palm  in  por- 
celain. The  Wedge  wood  of  England  repeats  the 
most  exquisite  forms  of  Rome. 

Mr.  Story  has  contributed  certain  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture upon  which  America  may  safely  stake  its  repu- 
tation for  art ; the  excellence  not  lying  (as  with 
Powers’s  Greek  Slave)  in  the  manipulation  and  grace, 
but  in  the  essential  poetTy  of  their  conception. 


For  the  Albert  memorial  some  £50,000  have  been 
raised  by  voluntary  subscription.  The  original  in- 
tention was  that  the  sum  contributed  should  be  ex- 
pended in  the  erection  of  a monolithic  obelisk  of  huge 
dimensions,  and  rivaling  the  great  Egyptian  types 


which  are  now  in  Rome.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  made 
offer  of  a stone  (granite),  said  to  be  lying  in  the 
rough,  but  of  natural  cleavage,  in  his  Scotch  quar- 
ries of  Mull.  A large  sum  was  expended  bv  the 
committee  in  clearing  space  about  the  monster  spar 
of  granite,  for  the  purpose  of  accurate  observation 
and  measuremen  t.  This  observation  brought  to  light 
considerable  undulations  in  the  surface  of  the  stone 
which  forbade  perfect  working  up  to  the  desired  size. 
The  consequence  has  been  a retirement  of  the  origin- 
al plan  of  an  obelisk,  and  the  architectural  charac- 
ter of  the  memorial  is  open  to  new  discussion.  Her 
Majesty  had  expressed  a wish  that  the  intended 
memorial  should  show  sculpture  in  the  form  of  bas- 
reliefs,  or  statuary,  at  the  hands  of  the  best  of  En- 
glish artists.  It  was  difficult  for  the  committee  of 
execution  to  reconcile  this  wish  with  the  severity  of 
an  obelisk ; besides  which,  it  has  been  found,  after 
full  consideration  of  the  estimates  presented  by  con- 
tractors, that  a single  stone,  of  the  dimensions  es- 
sential to  proper  effectiveness,  would  involve  ex- 
penditure of  all  the  moneys  at  present  subscribed. 

The  English  are  not  happy  or  ready  in  monu- 
mental devices.  The  Pre-Raphaelite  tendencies  of 
their  arts  of  design,  in  which  they  certainly  excel, 
are  essentially  imitative.  But  the  Art  monument- 
al involves  apprehension  and  conquest  of  the  Ideal 
Thorwaldsen’s  Lion,  in  the  cliff  at  Lucerne,  is  a more 
grand  and  poetic  tribute  to  the  heroism  (false  or 
true)  which  it  commemorates  than  British  wealth 
has  ever  yet  commanded. 


The  Irish  murders  continue  to  illustrate  British 
civilization : this  time  a Gustave  Thiebault,  a land- 
owner  and  manager  for  his  brother,  is  the  sufferer. 
He  found  occasion  to  eject  a tenant  for  non-payment 
of  rent;  received  tho  usual  threats;  was  honored 
with  certain  paper  missives  through  the  mails,  illus- 
trated with  daggers,  coffins,  etc. ; and  finally,  on  a 
pleasant  May  evening  at  dusk,  was  beaten  down 
with  a pitchfork  upon  the  high-road,  his  skull  crush- 
ed effectively,  and  the  body,  weltering  in  blood,  left 
in  the  ditch,  as  a cheerful  Irish  reminder  to  landed 
proprietors  that  they  must  not  push  their  tenants. 

The  singularity  of  this  murder  is  the  fact  that  the 
victim  is  of  a Papist  family  and  of  French  origin : 
the  blow  of  the  pitchfork  had  then  no  religious,  anti- 
Protestant  fervor  in  it.  It  was  simply  a warm  Irish 
protest  against  the  present  legal  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant. 


The  Ionian  Assembly  is  again  vociferous  against 
the  tyrannous  protectorate  of  England,  and,  in  the 
name  of  justice  and  of  her  Greek  nationality,  de- 
mands Independence.  The  august  Hellenic  Assem- 
bly unitedly  declares  that  it  is  unchangeable  in  its 
resolution  to  become  a portion  of  Free  Greece,  and 
wrill  employ  every  legal  means  to  give  it  effect 
Unfortunately  for  them  in  their  dependency,  the 
only  legal  means  in  their  possession  is  an  humble  pe- 
tition to  her  Britannic  Majesty — to  give  up  control, 
remove  her  Commissioner  and  tax-gatherers,  and 
order  the  guard-ships  to  Malta.  This  restive  and 
persistent  Hellenism  of  the  Ionians  is  a constant 
thorn  in  the  side  of  England.  “ This  people  is  con- 
vinced,” says  the  Ionian  Parliament,  11  that  Chris- 
tian Europe,  yielding  to  the  claims  of  justice,  stands 
ready  to  co-operate  in  every  effort  which,  not  only 
the  inhabitants  of  tho  Seven  Islands,  but  of  all  the 
Greek  countries,  may  make  to  secure  their  national 
independence  and  their  political  unity.  They  be- 
lieve it  the  only  remedy  for  all  those  evils  and  suf- 
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ferings  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world, 
that  race  has  endured,  which  itself  inaugurated  Eu- 
ropean civilization,  and  to  which  it  desires  to  con- 
tribute with  ail  the  force  of  national  integrity.” 

To  all  which  the  British  Governor  says : England 
can  not  give  up  her  rights  of  conquest.  The  Queen 
and  her  Government  beg  the  Ionians  to  be  quiet,  to 
busy  themselves  with  municipal  regulations  and 
their  crops.  They  are  Greeks,  it  is  true,  having  a 
faith  and  language  and  habits  and  aspirations  total- 
ly different  from  the  British  Governors  and  British 
army,  who  preserve  order.  Yet  the  station  is  an 
important  military  one — so  important  that  the  kind 
Queen’s  ear  must  not  be  vexed  with  their  appeals 
to  any  sense  of  justice  or  to  civilized  Europe. 

These  Ionian  Greeks,  it  must  be  specially  noted, 
are  by  no  mean9  the  friends  of  King  Otho,  or  of  his 
Bavarian  court : their  sympathies  lie  wholly  with 
the  insurrectionists,  who  have  just  now  been  com- 
pelled to  surrender  Nauplia ; and  their  indignation 
against  the  British  authorities  is  coupled  with  an- 
other and  livelier  indignation  against  the  supine 
cowardice  of  their  brother  Greeks  of  Attica,  in  not 
rising  to  aid  the  beleaguered  liberals  at  Nauplia. 

A very  singular  will-case  has  just  now  come  to 
decision  in  the  Paris  courts,  involving  property  to 
the  amount  of  a million  of  francs.  The  maker  of 
the  will  was  a certain  Madame  Lamotte,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Morin,  and  who  was  a native  of 
the  province  of  Champagne.  Her  parents  dying 
soon  after  she  came  of  age,  left  her  a handsome  for- 
tune. This  she  managed  with  singular  prudence, 
but  in  other  affairs  showed  an  imprudence  which 
amounted  almost  to  mania.  She  came  to  Paris  and 
took  lodgings  in  a furnished  hotel  of  the  Passage  des 
Petits  Peres — not  a very  eligible  locality  for  an  heir- 
ess of  Champagne.  Here  she  fell  in  with  a gay 
Lothario  in  the  person  of  a boarding-school  master, 
who  taught  the  children  of  her  landlord.  The  ac- 
quaintance ended  in  a marriage,  to  which  she  gave 
reluctant  consent,  as  the  last  refuge  for  dishonor. 
8he,  however,  conceived  so  great  an  antipathy  to 
her  husband  that  she  refused  to  see  him  after  mar- 
riage— so  great  a disgust  for  the  world  that  she  re- 
fused to  see  any  one,  and  became  a voluntary  pris- 
oner in  her  chamber  for  over  twenty  years.  During 
all  this  time  she  communicated  with  her  servants 
only  by  writing,  her  letters  being  thrust  under  the 
door  of  her  rooms.  Her  meals  were  served  in  an 
ante-chamber,  which  she  never  entered  until  satis- 
fied that  the  attendants  had  passed  out. 

By  engagements  entered  into  with  M.  Lamotte 
previous  to  her  marriage,  both  parties  had  made 
wills  bequeathing  all  their  property  to  tho  survivor. 
In  the  year  1851  the  husband  /lied ; but  the  widow 
still  obstinately  maintained  her  isolation,  refusing  to 
see  even  the  officers  of  justice  who  came  upon  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  estate  of  tho  deceased.  Her 
wishes  and  commands  were  all  communicated  os  be- 
fore. Her  country  property  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a notary,  M.  Oostel,  and  the  Paris  estate  in 
charge  of  M.  Peureau,  who  was  by  marriage  inti- 
mately connected  with  Alphonse  Lamotte,  a brother 
of  her  deceased  husband. 

In  early  April  of  1861,  the  servant  remarked  that, 
after  the  usual  time  had  elapsed,  her  breakfast  had 
not  been  eaten.  She  sent  word  to  M.  Peureau,  who 
immediately  went  to  her  chamber,  burst  open  the 
door,  which  had  not  given  place  to  a visitor  for 
twenty  years,  and  found  her  dying  upon  the  floor. 
An  empty  laudanum  vial  was  near  her.  A paper 


was  fastened  in  a conspicuous  place  to  the  wall,  on 
which  the  suicide  had  written,  “Let  me  be  buried 
in  the  sheet  I have  laid  ready  on  the  chair.  I am 
afflicted  with  an  incurable  disease,  and  am  determ- 
ined to  see  the  end.”  Her  room  was  littered  with 
paper  scraps  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  the  accumu- 
lated debris  of  twenty  years. 

By  a holograph  will,  dated  only  the  year  previous, 
it  was  found  the  deceased  hypochondriac  had  left  the 
bulk  of  her  fortune  to  M.  Alphonse  Lamotte,  tho 
brother  of  her  deceased  husband ; a handsome  legacy 
to  the  daughter  of  her  country  manager,  M.  Costel ; 
and  another  of  similar  amount  to  a daughter  of  M. 
Peureau. 

An  action  was  brought  to  invalidate  the  will  by 
Madame  Drauot,  a cousin  and  heir-at-law,  on  the 
ground  of  the  incompetcncy  of  the  testatrix ; and  in 
proof  of  her  unsound  mind  all  the  facts  were  brought 
to  light  which  we  have  detailed.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  her  letters  upon  business  produced 
in  court  showed  great  judgment  and  perspicacity, 
and  the  Court  held  that  the  will  must  stand. 


Among  the  new  things  in  Paris  which  just  now 
attract  a large  share  of  the  attention  of  visitors  must 
be  named  tho  new  Musee  Campana,  placed  in  the 
Palace  of  Industry  upon  the  Champs  Elys6es.  The 
extraordinary  circumstances  which  have  placed  thi9 
admirable  collection  at  one  coup  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  are  also  worthy  of  record.  The 
Signor  Campana  was  tho  manager  of  the  Mont  de 
Pike  at  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time  a collector,  of 
rare  accomplishments  and  of  crazy  enthusiasm.  In 
the  course  of  his  collections  he  found  it  necessary  to 
avail  himself  of  the  funds  which  he  held  in  trust  to 
the  amount  of  some  four  or  five  millions  of  francs. 
It  is  true  that  he  regarded  this  personal  advance  as 
a loan  for  which  he  offered  in  guarantee  his  entire 
collection,  which  had  only  been  brought  together  at 
an  expenditure  largely  exceeding  the  funds  he  had 
withdrawn  from  the  institution  of  which  he  was  in 
charge. 

Even  under  Roman  officials  so  extensive  an  appro- 
priation of  moneys  belonging  to  a public  institution 
could  not  pass  without  discovery.  The  security  in- 
deed was  ample ; and  the  friends  of  M.  Campana 
urged  a simple  discharge  of  the  official  whose  anti- 
quarian zeal  had  betrayed  him  into  difficulty,  and  a 
sale  of  so  many  of  the  objects  of  virtu  as  should 
meet  his  indebtedness. 

But  the  Papal  Government,  with  sterner  action, 
condemned  the  poor  man  to  a long  imprisonment 
and  confiscated  all  his  effects. 

A portion  were  sold  to  the  Emperor  Alexander ; 
but  the  bulk  was  secured  by  an  offer  of  the  French 
Consul,  acting  for  the  Imperial  Government;  and 
something  over  four  millions  of  francs  was  paid  for 
the  museum  now  offered  freely  to  public  inspection 
in  the  Palace  of  Industry. 

Its  paintings  are  of  more  value  historically  than 
as  works  of  art ; extending  back  as  they  do  to  tho 
earliest  periods  of  Italian  painting,  and  offering  a 
chronologic  series  of  all  the  distinguished  Masters  of 
Italy.  In  gems  and  medallions  it  is  also  specially 
rich’;  but  in  porcelain  and  earthenware,  it  is  said  to 
be  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  in  existence. 

It  is  still  undetermined  if  it  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  established  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  or  re- 
main an  integral  collection,  the  last  probably  of  the 
gigantic  spoils  which  up  to  this  time  Northern  and 
Western  Europe  has  drawn  from  Italy.  ' Henceforth 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Government  of  Victor  Emanuel 
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will  be  strong  enough  to  retain  its  art- treasures  at 
home. 

We  spoke  last  month  of  the  “ Miserables”  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo ; half  of  the  reading  world  has  entered  on 
its  perusal — not  all  achieving  its  first  installment. 
It  lacks  the  youthful  elan  and  rapidity  of  story  which 
made  every  page  of  “ Notre  Dame’’  brimful  of  in- 
terest ; you  can  lay  it  down  more  easity ; it  is  doubt- 
ful if  you  can  forget  it  so  soon.  It  takes  broader 
and  deeper  hold  of  the  great  riddle  of  Life.  As  a 
work  of  art,  judging  from  the  initial  part,  it  will  not 
bear  comparison  with  the  “Notre  Dame;”  but  as  a 
work  of  thought,  of  conscience,  of  deliberation  in 
fathoming  human  motives,  and  in  probing  the  wounds 
that  society  inflicts  on  itself,  it  is  incomparably  wor- 
thier. 

However  much  he  may  dislike  the  Third  Napo- 
leon and  his  dynasty,  you  Can  not  forbear  the  con- 
viction that  he  wishes  well  to  France  and  to  the 
race.  No  prose  of  his  can  break  down  the  poet — 
not  so  much  in  style  as  style  of  thought.  The  poet 
shines  in  his  religion,  in  his  politics,  in  his  crimes, 
in  his  philosophy  even.  You  see  that  he  abounds 
in  charity;  yet  you  know*  that  he  would  be  the 
most  incompetent  almoner  in  the  world.  You  see 
that  his  faith  is  exuberant;  yet  he  would  be  unfit 
for  a parish  priest.  There  is  a large  liberalism  in 
all  his  political  sentiments;  yet  he  could  not  be 
trusted  with  the  editing  of  a state  paper.  There 
may  come  a day  when  the  poetic  sensibilities  and 
perceptions  of  such  a man  as  Hugo  may  have  their 
reckoning  upon  the  current  of  everyday,  practical 
life ; but  it  is  not  yet. 

He  does  not  lack,  as  do  most  romancers,  a vital 
earnestness  of  intention ; but  the  earnestness  is  so 
wrought  upon  and  sublimated  by  the  afHatus  of  the 
poet  that  the  larger  part  of  the  world  lose  trail  and 
quest. 

We  compared  the  “ Miserables” — far  as  we  may — 
with  the  “ Notre  Dame such  comparisons  are  always 
unsafe  and  unfair ; yet  we  can  hardly  err  in  saying 
that  the  latest  work  of  the  author  gives  us  a much 
larger  conception  of  his  force  and  thought,  while  the 
earlier  one  will  be  always  most  coveted  of  readers. 

The  Madonna  Della  Sedia  is  perhaps  the  gem  of 
Raphael  (if  it  be  not  the  Dresden  one) ; but  neither 
of  them  give  any  thing  like  that  conception  of  his 
abounding  grace  and  fertility  which  impresses  one 
who  lingers  hour  after  hour  by  his  frescoes  of  the 
Vatican. 

Madame  Marie  de  Grand  port,  who  wrote  some 
years  since  a very  impertinent  and  untruthful  book 
about  America,  has  recently  published,  in  connec- 
tion with  an  appealingly  pretty  portrait  of  herself,  a 
romance  called  “Ryno.” 

Romance  and  portrait  are  both  excessively  de- 
coUetit . No  greater  attraction  belongs  to  the  book. 


A recent  volume  of  an  Academician,  M.  Le 
Comte  Arraand  de  Pontmartin,  entitled,  “Thurs- 
days of  Madame  Charbonneau,”  has  excited  consid- 
erable remark  for  its  saucy  and  impudent  mention 
of  very  many  notable  French  litiirateurs . 

The  Count  has  won  his  honors  notwithstanding 
the  embarrassing  hindrance  of  high  birth,  wealth, 
and  a dogged  devotion  to  Legitimacy  and  the  Church. 
He  has  wit,  learning,  a great  stock  of  bitterness,  no 
little  jealousy,  and  the  hardihood  to  give  expression 
to  his  animosities  in  the  most  offensive  and  polished 
of  styles.  The  current  abuse  of  him  revives  & repu- 


tation that  was  built  upon  the  journalism  of  twenty 
years  since,  and  which  was  well-nigh  forgotten. 

It  is  over  twenty  years  now  since  Americans  saw 
the  shaggy  head  of  the  famous  Dr.  Wolff  wagging 
in  American  pulpits.  He  had  almost  come  to  out- 
live his  reputation  as  a traveler,  a man  of  erudition, 
and  a missionary,  of  which  we  are  reminded  by  the 
recent  announcement  of  hi9  death.  He  was  the  son 
of  a Rabbi,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1795.  Being 
early  converted  to  Christianity,  he  attended  theo- 
logical lectures  at  Vienna,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Professor  Jahn,  Frederic  Von  Schlegel, 
and  the  poet  Werner.  Among  other  friends  of  bis 
youth  were  Zschokke  and  Pestalozzi  in  Switzerland. 
In  the  years  1817  and  1818,  being  at  Rome,  he  broke 
away  from  the  Papal  harness  and  ultimate^  ab- 
jured Romanism  altogether.  From  the  year  1820 
to  1826  he  journeyed  through  Egypt,  Palestine,  Per- 
sia, Mesopotamia,  and  the  Crimea,  preaching  to  Be- 
douins, Jews,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Russians.  In 
the  year  1827  he  married  the  Lady  Georgiana  Mary 
Walpole.  Leaving  her  ladyship  at  Malta  from  1881 
to  1834,  he  went  upon  the  search  of  the  Ten  Lost 
Tribes.  His  adventures  were  most  varied,  and  his 
escapes  oftentimes  marvelous.  At  Khorassan  he 
was  made  a slave,  tied  to  a horse’s  tail,  and  ransom- 
ed by  Abbas  Mirza.  Of  all  these  trials  and  wan- 
derings he  gave  brief  and  graphic  recital  from  the 
American  pulpits  about  the  year  1837.  We  can  re- 
call now  a vision  of  the  shaggy  head,  all  embrowned 
with  the  fierce  suns  of  Palestine,  dropping  thence- 
forth out  of  mind,  till  now  the  mention  of  his  death 
brings  all  back  again— the  harsh,  swift  voice ; the 
crackling  tones ; the  ferret  eyes ; the  story  of  scoorg- 
ings  and  fastings ; the  limpid  roll  of  Arabic  names ; 
the  Hebraic  accent ; the  gorgeous  Persian  pictures ; 
the  “elephants  with  castles;”  the  hands  lifted  in 
prayer. 

In  its  time  we  spoke  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Prussian  Parliamentary  Assembly,  and  the  order  for 
a new  election.  The  old  Assembly  did  not  sustain 
the  Ministry,  and  the  King  in  a fit  of  obstinacy  re- 
fused to  accept  the  resignation  of  the  Ministers, 
believing  that  an  appeal  to  his  liege  subjects  would 
confirm  the  pretensions  of  royalty.  The  result  has 
disappointed  him.  Prussia  has  declared  very  ef- 
fectively its  disposition  to  share  the  King’s  divine 
right  of  governing.  At  orir  present  writing  it  is  not 
known  how  the  King  will  meet  the  new  Chambers, 
or  how  the  new  Chambers  will  meet  the  King. 

Not  only  has  the  liberal  party  obtained  an  im- 
mense majority  in  the  recent  elections,  but  that  par- 
ticular wing  of  it  which  the  Ministry  had  under- 
taken to  stigmatize  as  “democratic”  has  gained  be- 
yond all  anticipations.  The  organs  of  the  reaction- 
ary party  utter  vague  threats  of  a possible  coup 
tfiiat,  but  it  is  only  the  delirious  utterance  of  unex- 
pected defeat. 

That  Mrr6s  case,  about  which  we  have  in  late 
records  said  much,  is  at  length  the  subject  of  a new 
phase.  Appeal  having  been  taken  from  the  Paris 
court  (which  condemned  him  as  a felon)  to  the  im- 
perial court  at  Douai,  he  has  at  length  been  acquit- 
ted, the  decision  of  the  inferior  court  reversed,  and 
the  financier  is  restored  to  liberty  and  favor.  At 
the  rendering  of  the  judgment  there  was  applause; 
his  counsel  embraced  the  banker ; lady  friends  crowd- 
ed about  him  bringing  tributary  flowers,  and  the 
much'-suffering  delinquent  made  a prettily-turned 
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speech — forgiving  his  persecutors,  glorifying  tardy  j 
justice,  and  promising  that  the  old  town  of  Douai 
should  have  permanent  memorial  of  his  acquittal. 
The  next  day,  on  the  Paris  Exchange,  the  Caisse 
Mires  rose  from  forty-five  francs  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven ! 

A crowd  of  earnest  sympathizers  attended  his  de- 
parture from  the  station  of  Douai,  whence  he  was 
accompanied  by  Madame  Mir6s  and  by  the  Princess 
de  Polignac  (his  daughter).  Another  ovation  was 
in  readiness  for  him  at  his  house  in  the  Rue  Neuve- 
dea-Mathurins,  at  Paris.  The  triumph  of  justice 
may  be  real,  but  the  triumph  of  gold  is  noisy. 

We  have  touched  upon  Italy  only  to  show  how 
the  now  royalty  is  planting  itself  firmly  in  the  South- 
ern hearts.  All  the  North  stands  fast  and  true,  save 
only  where  the  Pope  waves  still  his  cross-key  banner 
and  invites  the  conspirators  against  the  peace  of 
Italy.  He  has  gone  wearily  through  his  Holy 
Week,  and  with  a narrowed  echo  his  blessing  urbi 
tt  orbi  has  fallen  from  the  balcon  of  St.  Peter’s. 

The  Emperor  Francis  is  rallying  Austrian  loyalty 
(much  as  he  can)  by  swift  journeys  through  the 
provinces. 

The  Greek  Revolution  is  shivering  under  the  bay- 
onets of  Otho,  and  Nauplia  has  surrendered;  but 
disaffection  is  by  no  means  crushed.  The  Herzc- 
govine  war  drags  wearily,  and  wasted  homesteads  j 
and  desolated  fields  mark  its  tedious  progress. 

Russia  has  placed  her  new  loan  with  an  ease  and 
promptitude  that  give  token  of  a brightening  career. 

Mean ti mo  on  all  the  west  countries  of  Europe, 
without  exception,  the  shadow  of  the  American  war 
is  banging  like  a cloud. 

Intervention — whatever  it  may  have  done  once — 
can  not  now  dissipate  or  lift  it.  Not  in  any  country  | 
of  the  civilized  world  can  so  much  blood  be  spent 
but  the  reek  of  it  shall  reach  every  where.  The  j 
penalties  of  so  great  a war  all  Christendom  must 
suffer. 

The  visit  of  M.  Mercier  has  of  course  startled  all 
the  quidnuncs  of  Paris.  It  is  an  affair  which  you  i 
perceive  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Layard  in  the 
British  Parliament  is  officially  ignored.  But  though 
officially  ignored,  no  one  supposes  the  Emperor  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  its  aim  and  result.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  a letter  of  this  purport  comes  some 
day  to  the  French  representative  at  Washington : 

“ To  H.  Herder , etc.y  etc. : 

“Monsieur,—1 The  Emperor  Is  exceedingly  desirous  of 
possessing  himself  of  more  definite  information  with  regard 
to  the  condition  and  purposes  of  the  Confederates  than  are 
now  within  his  reach.  It  would  be  agreeable  to  him  to 
know  from  a capable  personal  observer  hovr  far  the  Con- 
federates are  determined,  and  united  in  their  determina- 
tion, to  resist  to  ttie  last.  Is  there  a hope  that  a decisive 
victory  by  McClellan  or  Ilalleck,  or  both,  would  virtually 
end  the  contest  ? 

44  Would  the  materUl  in  the  hands  of  the  South  enable 
them  to  continue  resistance  for  say  two  or  threo  years  to 

eomef 

wIs  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Davis  within  his  own  Govern- 
ment of  such  a character  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  any 
considerable  number  of  prominent  Southern  men  would, 
In  the  event  of  a defeat,  rally  to  tho  Union  cause  ? 

“On  these  points  His  Majesty  is  exceedingly  desirous  of 
such  Information  as  could  be  gained  only  by  a personal  ob- 
•erver  at  the  Confederate  capital. 

44  Allow  me  to  suggest,  Monsieur,  that  if,  without  offend-  j 
ing  the  sensibilities  of  the  American  Government,  an  In- 
formal visit  to  Richmond  could  be  made  by  some  compe- 
tent member  of  your  legation  (if  your  own  absence  from  I 
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Washington  for  a few  days  should  be  unadvisable),  such 
visit  would  probably  furnish  the  information  which  the 
Emperor  specially  desires. 

“ Please  to  forward  the  result  of  any  observations  it  may 
be  In  your  power  to  make  to  me  personally,  for  transmis- 
sion to  the  Emperor. 

“ I am  respectfully  yours,  etc.” 

There  have  been  worse  canards  than  this. 

(EMtnr'a  Snunrr. 

WONDERFUL  are  the  workings  of  a good  con- 
science and  a good  digestion.  So  many  let- 
ters are  written  to  the  Drawer  in  praise  of  its  effects 
on  the  health  of  its  readers,  that  we  have  thought 
seriously  (we  do  sometimes  think  seriously)  of  offer- 
ing it  to  the  Sanitary  Commissions  as  one  of  the  best 
agents  to  circulate  among  the  camps  and  hospitals. 

Ono  writer  sends  us  a quotation : 

“ The  man  that  laughs  is  a doctor  without  a di- 
ploma. His  face  does  more  good  in  a sick-room 
than  a bushel  of  powders  or  a gallon  of  bitter 
draughts.  People  are  always  glad  to  see  him. 

Their  hands  instinctively  go  half-way  out  to  meet 
his  grasp,  while  they  turn  involuntarily  from  the 
clammy  touch  of  the  dyspeptic  who  speaks  in  the 
groaning  key.  He  laughs  you  out  of  your  faults, 
while  you  never  dream  of  being  offended  with  him ; 
and  you  never  know  what  a pleasant  world  you  are 
living  in  until  he  points  out  the  sunny  streak  on  its 
pathway.” 

But  it  seems  that  the  original  Joe  Miller,  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  the  Drawer,  was  a serious  individual, 
innocent  of  all  jests,  or  even  of  tendency  to  levity, 
whose  very  gravity  provoked  the  greatest  joke  of 
the  age,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  making 
him,  the  solemn  old  sobersides,  the  father  of  all  the 
jokes  that  were  going.  Mr.  Mathews  (father  of 
Charles  Mathews),  in  his  celebrated  monopolylogue 
entitled  “Mathews’s  Dream;  or,  Theatrical  Gal- 
lery,” gives  the  following  curious  anecdote  of  the 
far-famed  Joe  Miller,  for  the  veracity  of  which  he 
pledges  himself : 

“ It  is  a fact  not  generally  known  that  Joe  Miller, 
who  has  fathered  all  our  jests  for  the  last  half-cen- 
tury, never  uttered  a jest  in  his  life.  Though  an 
excellent  comic  actor,  he  was  the  most  taciturn  and 
saturnine  man  breathing.  He  was  in  the  daily  habit 
of  spending  his  aftomoons  at  the  Black  Jack,  a well- 
known  public-house  in  Portugal  Street,  Clare  Mark- 
et, which  was  at  that  time  frequented  by  most  of 
the  respectable  tradesmen  in  the  neighborhood,  who, 
from  Joe’s  imperturbable  gravity,  whenever  any  ris- 
ible saying  was  recounted,  derisively  ascribed  it  to 
him.  After  his  death,  having  left  his  family  un- 
provided for,  advantage  was  taken  of  this  badinage. 

A Mr.  Motley,  a well-known  dramatist  of  that  day, 
was  employed  to  collect  all  the  stray  jests  then  cur- 
rent in  town.  Joe  Miller’s  name  was  prefixed  to 
them,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  man  who  never 
uttered  a jest  has  been  the  reputed  author  of  every 
jest  past,  present,  and  to  come.” 

A Surgeon  in  our  Army  of  the  West  sends  to  us 
from  the  “Field  of  Shiloh”  some  anecdotes  of  his 
colored  servant : 

“Dan  is  a slave  owned  by  a gentleman  in  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  who  kindly  permits  him  to  go  at 
large  and  obtain  employment  wherever  it  suits  him. 

He  is  as  faithful  a fellow  as  ever  lived,  and  has  been 
in  the  employ  of  your  correspondent  in  the  army 
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over  six  months.  He  is  a black  bat  intelligent  ne- 
gro, and  is  as  proud  as  was  Hawkeye  of  having  4 no 
cross  in  hi9  blood.’  4 Nuffin  yaller  ’boat  me,*  says 
Dan ; 1 Ise  de  pure  nigger.’ 

“ Dan  is  an  aristocrat.  Having  once  enjoyed  the 
high  office  of  porter  at  the  Galt  House,  he  considers 
himself  a ‘first-class  hotel  nigger.’  Ohe  day  he 
came  to  my  tent,  and,  with  a long  face,  notified  me 
that  he  thought  he  should  be  compelled  to  leave  me. 
I asked  why,  if  he  were  not  satisfied  with  his  wages, 
etc.  He  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  every  thing 
except  the  ‘ ’sciety.*  Said  he : 

44  4 De  Gen’l  is  a gen’lman  as  isn’t  ’qualnted  wid 
culled  people.  He  is  from  de  Norf,  whar  dar  isn’t 
no  niggers  as  knows  how  to  behave  theirselves,  and 
he  doesn’t  ’predate  de  difference  ’tween  culled  peo- 
ple. Now  here’s  all  dese  counterbine  niggers’ — (we 
have  several  contrabands  in  camp) — ‘and  de  officers 
don’t  know  nuffin  ’bout  de  value  of  dem.  Dere’s 
Captain  — *s  nigger — he  doesn’t  know  ’nuff  to  keep 
hisself  clean;  and  dere’s  Israel — why,  Israel  is  de 
laziest  nigger  in  de  camp,  all  de  time  a gittin*  his- 
self drunk  ; and  dat  ar  Gilbert  is  de  biggest  fool — 
why,  any  body  would  know  dat  nigger  had  been  run 
by  de  houns ! Den  dar’s  Charley — he  ’fesses  to  be  a 
cook.  I axed  him  if  he  was  a ginuine  cook,  or  jes 
made  up  since  de  war  broke  out.  I can’t  ’sociate 
wid  dat  nigger — he  use  to  drive  a coal  cart.  He 
tole  John’ — (John  is  a first-class  free  negro,  and  was 
formerly  steward  upon  a steamboat) — 4 he  tole  John 
dat  he  was  a steamboat  nigger,  and  John  jes  axed 
him  if  he  knew  any  ting  about  dese  yere  stern- 
wheel  coal-boats.  De  fac  is,  Doctor,  Ise  tired  of 
bein’  classed  wid  dese  yere  cheap  niggers  that’s  a 
tryin’  to  steal  theirselves.’ 

44 1 pacified  Dan  by  assuring  him  that  all  the  of- 
ficers understood  that  he  and  John  belonged  to  an 
entirely  different  class  of  niggers. 

44  Dan  is  more  rigid  in  his  ideas  of  military  disci- 
pline than  many  of  our  officers,  and  he  always  obeys 
orders  to  the  letter.  As  there  are  always  hangers- 
on  around  the  camps,  I had  instructed  Dan  not  to 
permit  any  one  to  take  any  thing  from  my  tent  with- 
out my  order. 

44  General , who  is  well  known  as  a most  rigid 

disciplinarian  and  one  who  is  never  thwarted  in  any 
thing  he  undertakes,  had  admired  some  bitters  which 
had  been  prepared  by  your  correspondent  as  a prophy- 
lactic. One  morning  while  riding  out  I happened 
to  meet  this  officer  with  his  staff.  He  stated  that 
he  should  pass  by  our  head-quarters,  and  desired 
some  of  my  bitters.  Said  I,  4 Very  good,  General ; 
there  are  two  canteens  filled  in  my  tent,  just  take 
one  of  them.*  Upon  my  return  Dan  met  me  at  my 
tent-door,  and  asked, 

44  4 Doctor,  did  you  tell  Gen’l to  take  a can- 

teen of  dose  bitters  ?’ 

44  4 Certainly,*  said  I ; 4 you  gave  them  to  him,  of 
oourse.’ 

44  Dan  drew  himself  up,  and  very  firmly  but  re- 
spectfully remarked,  4 No,  Bah ; I tole  de  Gen’l  dat 
I had  no  orders.’ 

44  When  the  fight  of  6th  April  commenced  at 
Pittsburg  Landing  our  division  was  nearly  twenty- 
five  miles  distant.  We  hurried  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  did  good  service  in  the  fight  of  Mon- 
day. I had  instructed  Dan  to  remain  with  my  bag- 
gage, which  was  to  follow.  He  came  with  it,  and 
I,  being  very  busy,  had  no  time  to  look  after  him 
for  two  days  after  the  battle.  I then  found  him  in 


the  rear  of  the  battle-field,  where  he  had  been  for 
two  days  and  nights  faithfully  watching  my  bag- 
gage. He  was  half-starved,  and  was  completely 
soaked  by  the  heavy  rains  of  the  two  previous 
nights.  I asked  him  why  he  had  not  got  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  he  pointed  to  the  stragglers  all 
around,  and  replied,  through  his  chattering  teeth, 

44  4 Tink  I’d  leave  do  tings  for  dese  yere  cowards 
to  steal?  Dey’s  been  skulkin’  roun’  heah  all  de 
time,  stealin’  every  ting  dey  could  lay  dere  hands 
on.’ 

440f  course  I approved  his  conduct,  and  gave  him 
something  to  eat  and  drink.  I then  asked  him  if 
he  was  afraid  on  the  day  of  the  battle. 

44  4 No,  Sah,’  said  he,  with  the  utmost  gravity  and 
with  much  pride ; 4 / isn’t  ’fraid  of  nuffin  ; I doesn’t 
care  nuffin  ’bout  myself;  but  den,  you  see,  Ise  miss- 
us’s fav’rite,  and  I know  she  hasn’t  slep  a night  since 
I’ve  been  to  de  wars,  for  fear  I’d  get  shot.’  ** 


Patrick  Conway  is  a private  in  Company  E, 
Sixth  Regiment  Iowa  Volunteers,  from  Monroe 
County.  While  stationed  at  Sedalia,  Missouri,  a 
peddler  came  into  camp  with  the  usual  cry,  44  Pins, 
combs,  thread,  buttons!”  etc.,  etc.,  and  threw  down 
his  44  baggage”  close  to  Pat’s  tent.  Pat  eyed  him  a 
moment,  arose  to  his  feet,  and  addressed  him  with, 
44  What  yo  doin’  here  with  ould  trumpery?  Lave 
here,  or  by  the  howly  mither  of  Moses  I’ll  be  afther 
kicking  ye  out  of  the  camp ! Lave,  dom  ye !”  The 
peddler  thought  that  discretion  was  the  better  part 
of  valor,  and  left.  After  he  had  gone  one  of  the 
boys  said,  44  Pat,  why  did  you  drive  that  fellow 
off?  I wished  to  buy  some  of  his  goods.”  Pat  an- 
swered, “And  what  the  divil  do  I care?  Didn’t 
Captain  Henry  Saunders  order  mo  from  Albia  to  St. 
Louis,  and  from  St.  Louis  to  Springfield,  and  thin 
back  to  Sedalia ; and  haven’t  I been  ordered  about 
for  the  last  six  months,  and  during  all  that  time 
haven’t  had  the  pleasure  of  ordering  a single  man 
before?  And  d’ye  s’ pose  I am  goin*  to  lit  sich  a 
chance  as  this  pass  without  ordering  the  spalpeen 
away?  By  the  howly  St.  Patrick,  no!” 


At  the  village  hotel  in there  is  a club  of 

young  fellows  who  delight  in  44  selling”  one  another. 
It  is  their  custom  when  one  is  “sold”  to  have  a 
trial,  with  all  the  forms  of  law,  the  accused  plead- 
ing his  own  case ; and  if  the  party  accusing  succeed 
in  proving  the  sell,  the  accused  has  to  pay  for  a sup- 
per for  the  whole  party.  One  evening  one  of  the 
party  was  on  trial  for  a misdemeanor,  but  pleaded 
“ not  guilty.”  The  accuser  w’09<called  upon  to  state 
what  he  knew  of  the  circumstance. 

44  Well,”  said  he,  44  as  I was  going  up  to  my  room 
last  night,  about  quarter  past  twelve,  I seen  Jim 
about  half-way  up  the  stairs  with  a candlestick  in 
which  there  was  a lighted  candle  in  one  hand,  while 
the  left  arm  was  lovingly  clasped  around  the  balus- 
ter. I went  up  to  him  and  asked,  4 Jim,  w’hat  is 
tho  matter  with  you?’  Ho  replied — bolding  the 
candle  on  a level  with,  and  but  a short  distance 
from  his  eyes,  gazing  intently  at  it— 4 The  matter 
with  me  ? — nothing  the  matter  with  me ; but  I am 
trying  to  think  koto  the  boy  managed  to  get  two  can- 
dles in  that  candlestick  /'  ” 

A 44  Minister’s  Daughter”  sends  several  pleas- 
ant stories : 

“John  Jenkins,  of  Long  Island,  had  been  spark- 
ing Susan  Jones,  and  having  managed  with  her  help 
to  pop  the  question,  others  naturally  arose— as 
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when,  where,  and  how  they  could  be  married? 
Many  difficulties  presented  themselves;  however, 
4 when  there  is  a will  there  is  a way,’  and  as  soon  as 
the  signs  came  right  the  ingenious  pair  were  seen 
riding  into  the  village  of  Jamaica  on  top  of  a famous 
load  of  hay.  The  next  thing  was  to  bargain  the 
load  for  the  marriage  ceremony,  which  was  speedily 
accomplished,  for  the  good  dominie  to  whom  the  first 
application  was  made  was  not  the  man  to  keep  them 
long  on  the  anxious  seat,  and  they  soon  went  on 
their  way  rejoicing  in  their  empty  hay-rack. 

44  Rev.  Mr.  F rode  twenty-five  miles,  in  the 

most  furious  storm  imaginable,  to  marry  a wealthy 
young  fanner ; and  received  a seven-and-six penny 
piece  for  his  fee. 


44  Dr.  W on  one  occasion  received  no  fee  for 

marrying  a parsimonious  couple,  and  meeting  them 
several  months  after  at  a social  gathering,  took  up 
their  baby,  and  exclaimed,  4 1 believe  1 have  a mort- 
gage on  this  child!’  Baby’s  papa,  rather  than  have 
an  explanation  before  the  company,  quietly  handed 
over  a V.”  

An  Ohio  correspondent  asks,  44  Do  yon  think  it 
always  dangerous  to  give  advice  unasked  ?”  Most 
certainly  not,  we  reply,  when  the  advice  is  as  sensi- 
ble as  that  which  follows : 

44  If  not,  please  advise  parents,  if  they  would  do  a good 
thing  for  their  children,  to  get  for  them  Willson's  Series 
of  4 School  and  Family  Readers.*  They  are  so  interesting, 
so  beautiful,  so  instructive,  and  so  happy  in  their  adapta- 
tion to  oar  educational  wants,  that  no  school  or  family  can 
afford  to  do  without  them.** 

But  whether  a family  can  4 4 afford”  to  do  without 
them  depends  upon  circumstances.  We  can  hardly 
afford  to  have  them  in  our  house ; for  our  several- 
years-olders  (none  of  whose  smart  sayings  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Drawer)  have  suddenly  become  so  pop- 
ular, since  they  have  come  into  possession  of  these, 
that  we  can  hardly  enter  the  house  without  finding 
two  or  three  of  their  mates  busily  engaged  in  poring 
over  these  Readers.  Among  them  they  have  already 
worn  out  three  sets,  besides  as  many  more  which 
they  have  disposed  of  among  their  friends,  who  think 
them  “so  nice,  and  wish  they  had  them backing 
up  the  hint  by  sundry  presents  in  the  44  Juvenile 
Story-Book”  way.  44  And  we  gave  them  the  Read- 
ers, for  we  mustn’t  be  mean,”  add  our  young  ones. 
All  these  must  be  replaced  if  we  want  peace  at  home. 
So  we  find  the  series  a rather  costly  possession ; and 
the  question  with  U9  is,  whether  we  can  afford  to 
have  them  in  our  family. 

From  the  Frankfort  Conversationsblatt  we  clipped 
a paragraph  concerning  one  of  our  favorite  contrib- 
utors. A young  lady  happening  just  then  to  call 
upon  us  with  a proposal  to  make  translations  from 
German  and  French,  we  gave  her  this  slip  by  way 
of  trial.  By  diligent  use  of  our  44  Hilpert,”  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  she  produced  the  following,  which 
we  certify  to  be  perfectly  literal : 

Frankfort,  2T  March,  Yesterday  evening  delivered 
Herr  John  Ross  Browne  of  California  in  a public,  of  La- 
dies and  Gentlemen  consisting  meeting  of  the  4‘  English 
CUrle,”  iu  the  great  hall  of  the  44  Hof  von  Holland,”  a,  by 
many  large  wall-pictures  illustrated  lecture,  upon  4 4 The 
Whale,  its  history,  anatomy  and  habits;  and  the  perils 
and  characteristics  of  the  American  whale  fishery.”  Es- 
pecially were  the  parts  of  the  discourse  most  highly  orig* 
inal  and  entertaining  which  themselves  upon  the  own  ex- 
perience of  the  speaker  grounded.  Herr  Browne  had  to 


wit,  a year  and  a half  long  in  an  American  Whaleflsh  ex- 
pedition pari  taken,  and  therein  manifold  adventures  and 
afflictions  through-lived.  At  present  time  travels  he  in 
Europe  in  commission  of  several  of  the  most-read  Ameri- 
can journals,  as  Harper's  Magazine,  Harjtcr's  Weekly , 
Sacramento  Union,  etc.,  and  furnishes  the  sama  most 
highly  interesting,  gladly-read  travel-letters  h la  Bayard 
Taylor.  Especially  contains  the  last  number  of  the  Union 
an  attention- worthy  and  most  Highly  original  article  on 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  Herr  Browne  has  in  view,  as  it 
Is  said,  still  a discourse  on  the  present  circumstances  in 
America  to  deliver,  which  naturally  of  still  higher,  since 
more  general  Interest  will  be. 

44  An  intelligent  contraband,”  of  tender  years,  has 
been  lately  going  the  round  of  the  stores  down 
town  with  a paper  containing  the  following : 

44  The  friends  and  acquaintances  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Brown  departed  this  life  April  27th,  aged  OS  yean.  You 
are  requested  to  bestow  upon  her  your  charity,  as  she  has 
not  means  enough  to  bury  herself  with.” 


From  Kentucky  a friend  writes  to  the  Drawer : 
44  Every  body  has  heard  of  the  genial  Judge  Nuttall, 
of  this  State,  who  adjourned  Court  to  see  the  ele- 
phant swim  the  river,  and  who  is  so  cautious  in 
dealing  rigid  justice  that  he  often  takes  the  will  of 
the  house  upon  knotty  cases,  and  enters  judgment 
by  a vote  of  majority.  Two  attorneys,  Lindsay  and 
Harlan,  had  plead  a cause  before  him,  and  verdict 
was  given  in  favor  of  the  latter’s  client,  when  L. 
remonstrated,  to  the  Judge’s  surprise,  who  silenced 
him  by  saying,  that  he  had  given  two  decisions  in 
his  favor  that  day,  and  only  one  to  Harlan — that  he 
was  quite  too  hard  to  satisfy  ! 


44  The  Judge  was  canvassing  the  district  in  oppo- 
sition to  Pryor,  who  had  presented  his  claims  in  a 
telling  speech  replete  with  legal  lore,  which  he 
hoped  would  favorably  contrast  with  the  learning 
of  his  competitor,  and  carry  the  election.  Nuttall 
replied  by  an  honest  confession  to  the  simple  yeo- 
manry that  he  had  read  but  two  books  in  his  life- 
one  the  Bible  and  the  other  Walkers  Life  of  Jack - 
son , and  that  he  could  find  law  enough  in  those  two 
books  to  decide  any  case  that  might  come  before 
him.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  his 
eminent  fitness  was  appreciated,  and  he  chosen  by  a 
hearty  majority  over  his  defeated  but  accomplished 
rivaL” 

Governor  Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  while  can- 
vassing before  his  election,  was  speaking  to  an  au- 
dience in  the  town  of  Milton,  where,  in  former  days, 
he  had  gone  to  school.  In  his  speech  he  mentioned 
the  fact  of  44  his  having  gamboled  among  the  hills  of 
this  place  in  his  youthful  days,  with  some  of  the 
men  that  now  stood  before  him.”  An  honest  mem- 
ber of  the  party  broke  out : 44  Well,  I never  know’d 
that  Mr.  Curtin  gambled.  I sha’n’t  vote  for  any 
man  that  gambles So  the  Governor  lost  a vote, 
but  he  was  elected  nevertheless.  0 

The  following  is  from  a Galveston  friend : 

4 ; Heavy  duties  were  laid  upon  liquors  by  the  re- 
public in  its  Lone  Star  days,  and  the  lovers  of  whis- 
ky were  put  to  grief  thereby.  At  the  annexation 
this  was  terminated,  and  4 red  eye1  was  imported 
from  the  States  duty  free. 

44  Standing  in  his  store-door  one  day  soon  after 
the  annexation,  my  friend  observed  a 4 naty ve’  com- 
ing down  the  strand  gloriously  drunk,  swinging  his 
hat  and  hallooing  in  the  most  uproarious  manner. 
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Giving  vent  to  his  joy  in  a loud,  long  laugh,  he 
yelled  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  * Whoopee ! Whisky 
only  twenty-five  cents  a gallon ! Some  chance  for 
a poor  man  now.  Hooray !’  * 

A good  one  is  told  in  Kentucky  on  General  Gar- 
field— the  Colonel  Garfield  who  developed  Tom  Mar- 
shall’s running  ability  so  handsomely. 

Garfield  was  a Methodist  minister,  and  was  once 
preaching  in  a rough  neighborhood  in  the  mount- 
ains, where  ministers  were  always  insulted  and  in- 
terrupted, and  sometimes  driven  away.  In  the 
midst  of  the  exercises  one  of  these  u lewd  fellows  of 
the  baser  sort”  came  in  and  commenced  a disturb- 
ance. Garfield  took  no  notice  of  him,  and  proceed- 
ed with  his  discourse ; but  the  fellow  grew  outra- 
geous, and  Garfield  stopped ; his  patience  had  been 
gradually  departing,  and  was  now  clean  gone. 
44  Brethren,”  said  he,  44 1 think  if  old  Job  was  here 
he  would  certainly  thrash  that  fellow,  and  thrash 
him  soundly ; but  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  here  I am 
going  to  do  it  myself and  he  jumped  into  the  chap 
before  ho  knew  what  was  coming,  and  beat  him  un- 
til he  44  hollered.”  Then,  taking  him  by  the  shoul- 
ders. he  jammed  him  into  a seat,  with  “There,  sit 
there,  you  scoundrel,  until  I get  through !”  and  he 
marched  back  into  the  pulpit  and  finished  his  ser- 
mon in  quiet.  The  story  is  good  enough  to  be  true, 
and  very  likely  it  is,  for  the  General  has  not  gotten 
over  that  sort  of  thing  to  this  day. 


Southern  hospitality,  slightly  overdone,  is  thus 
set  forth  by  a gentleman  who  experienced  it : 

44 1 was  invited  b^  a planter  back  of  Natchez  to 
visit  him,  and  I accepted.  He  was  a man  of  large 
wealth  and  lavish  notions.  Immediately  on  my  ar- 
rival he  detailed  a servant  to  wait  on  me,  who  was 
indefatigable  in  his  attentions,  and  tormented  mo 
nearly  to  death.  Ho  followed  me  on  the  lawn, 
through  the  garden,  over  the  grounds,  stuck  to  me 
in  my  room,  aud  slept  on  the  rug  at  my  door.  To 
hand  a glass  of  water,  reach  my  hat,  untie  my  shoes, 
he  was  always  present.  I half  awoke  after  my  first 
night’s  rest  and  lay  in  a dream}',  delicious  state, 
soothed  by  the  stillness  and  the  fresh  odors  that 
came  in  at  the  window.  I did  not  open  my  eves, 
but  was  somehow  conscious  of  a presence.  I turn- 
ed my  face  to  the  pillow  for  another  doze,  but  soon 
fully  aroused  myself,  and  there,  at  my  bed-side, 
three-fourths  asleep,  with  his  woolly  head  bobbing 
and  nodding,  stood  the  darkey,  with  his  hands  out 
holding  my  pants,  all  opened  and  spread  ready  for 
me  to  put  my  legs  into ! My  implied  helplessness 
was  a great  insult,  but  the  absurdity  of  the  posture 
and  the  lino  of  service  were  too  much  for  my  grav- 
ity. Nevertheless,  having  once  learned  a proverb 
about  the  Romans,  I' put  out  ray  feet  and  let  the 
pants  be  drawn  up  over  them,  just  as  my  mother 
used  to  do  when  I was  a baby.” 

41 A few  days  since  the  Sacramento  (California) 
Daily  Union  mentioned  the  fact  that  a telegram 
had  been  received  in  San  Francisco  from  Boston  by 

Mr. , stating  that  his  father  had  died  exactly 

at  11  a.m.  of  that  date.  The  dispatch  was  received 
at  410.45*  a.m.,  thus  boating  time  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  I was  reading  the  paragraph  to  an  Irish 
friend  as  an  evidenoe  of  the  wonderful  speed  that 
could  be  accomplished  with  so  long  a line.  In  a 
few  minutes  after  I heard  him  repeating  the  news 
in  his  own  language  thus:  4 A man  di.d  in  Boston 
the  other  morning,  and  his  son,  in  San  Francisco, 


received  the  news  by  telegraph  just  fifteen  minutes 
before  he  was  dead.*  ” 

Whosoever  has  been  in  Vicksburg  has  stopped 
at  the  Washington,  and  whosoever  has  stopped  there 
remembers  mine  host — a pleasant,  well-fed  man, 
who  puts  his  hand  familiarly  on  vour  shoulder  and 
calls  you  44  Colonel”  before  you  have  been  five  min- 
utes his  guest.  At  the  head  of  his  table  he  shines 
conspicuous.  Departing  from  the  beaten  track,  he 
stands  up  and  calls  his  bill  of  fare — calls  it  out  loud 
and  strong.  4 4 Here’s  some  elegant  roast-beef ; roast- 
beef  rare,  roast-beef  done  to  a turn  ! Boiled  mut- 
ton just  arrived!  Bring  along  that  leg  of  veal! 
Mashed  potatoes,  mashed  turnips! — how  about  that 
lettuce?”  and  so  on,  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

He  says  the  custom  originated  with  him  in  Jack- 
son,  the  capital  of  the  State,  where  he  once  went  to 
keep  a fashionable  hotel.  Many  of  the  44  Members” 
boarded  with  him,  and  managed  to  make  some  use 
of  such  innovations  as  napkins  and  silver  forks,  but 
a printed  bill  of  fare  was  44  too  many”  for  them — 
they  could  not  read ; and  so  he  stood  up  and  read  it 
himself.  It  proved  to  be  a 44  good  thing,"  and  he 
has  stuck  to  it  ever  since. 

Ax  old  contributor  writes  to  tho  Drawer:  At 
the  time  tho  Welland  Canal  was  about  to  be  en- 
larged I found  myself  in  St.  Catherine,  Canada  West, 
and,  in  company  with  a large  number  of  contractors 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  stopped  at  the  St 
Catherine  Hotel.  One  evening  quite  a spirited  ar- 
gument arose  among  us  which  State  could  claim  tho 
most  beautiful  valleys.  I,  as  a Yorker,  of  course 
claimed  the  premium  for  my  State,  and  named  the 
Genesee  Valley  as  ranking  first.  Others  had  their 
favorites;  but  a Pennsylvanian  insisted  that  tho 
Wyoming  Valley  stood  unrivaled,  and  after  talking 
a long  time,  wound  up  with  this  clencher : 

44  One  day,”  said  he,  44 1 was  in  a hotel  in  the  Val- 
ley when  an  Englishman  came  in,  and  said  he  had 
come  all  the  way  from  Philadelphia  to  see  the  beau- 
ties of  the  valley,  had  read  Campbell’s  poem,  etc., 
with  other  descriptions,  and  really  expected  to  see 
something  extra,  but  was  sadly  disappointed — could 
see  no  beauty — all  a humbug,  etc.,  etc.  I couldn’t 
stand  it  any  longer,  and  so  I said,  4 Stranger,  if  you 
will  permit  me  to  blindfold  you,  and  will  jump  Into 
my  w’agon,  I’ll  take  you  up  on  “Prospect  Rock,” 
where,  after  you  have  looked  about  you,  if  you  don’t 
allow  it  beats  any  thing  you  ever  saw  before,  you 
can  stay  in  this  village  as  long  as  you  wish  to  at  my 
expense.’ 

“Ho  considered  the  offer  generous,  and  Imme- 
diately put  it  in  execution.  When  we  arrived  at 
the  rock  I placed  him  so  that  all  the  beauty  could 
bo  seen  at  a glance,  and  then  took  off  the  bandage. 
For  a moment  he  stood,  and  then  folding  his  arms 
upon  his  breast  gave  himself  up  to  the  enchanting 
scene.  I let  him  alone  for  half  an  hour,  when,  feel- 
ing curious  to  know  what  he  thought  about  it,  I 
touched  him  on  his  arm,  and  said, 

44  4 Well,  stranger,  what  do  you  think  about  it  ?* 

44  4 Think  ?’  said  he.  4 Do  you  suppose  that  Satan 
ever  showed  the  Saviour  this  spot  i ’ 

44 1 was  satisfied,  and  told  him  so.” 

As  this  answer  capped  the  climax,  the  rest  of  us 
subsided. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Darter  is  a country  merchant  in  a 
certain  neighborhood  in  Cherokee,  Georgia  He  is 
also  a local  Methodist  preacher,  and  sometimes  offi- 
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elates  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  minister.  The 
church  at  which  Mr.  Darter  worships  is  distant  from 
his  store  about  a mile,  and  the  services  arc  usually 
performed  on  some  day  during  the  week,  the  Meth- 
odist circuit  riders  being  unable  to  fill  all  their  ap- 
pointments on  the  Sabbath.  On  a certain  pleasant 
day  a New  York  drummer  called  at  Brother  Darter’s 
store  to  sell  him  a bill  of  goods,  or  for  some  other 
purpose.  It  happened  to  be  a meeting-day,  and  the 
merchant  was  absent  Having  nothing  else  to  do, 
the  New  Yorker  concluded  to  stroll  over  toward  the 
church.  The  day  was  a warm  one — nothing  unusu- 
al in  that  latitude  even  in  winter — and  the  church- 
doors  were  all  open.  The  circuit  preacher  had  not 
arrived,  and  Brother  Darter  was  filling  his  pulpit. 
He  happened  to  be  descanting  on  the  wiles  of  the 
devil  when  our  Now  York  friend  reached  the  church. 
He  described  the  great  adversary  of  mankind  as  a 
terrible-looking  monster,  “going  about  like  a roar- 
ing lion,  seeking  whom  he  might  devour.”  Just  at 
this  moment  the  New  Yorker  walked  in.  No  razor 
had  come  near  his  face  for  many  a day,  and  his  beard 
and  mustache  were  long  and  heavy.  His  morn- 
ing’s ride  and* subsequent  walk  in  the  heat  and  dust 
had  left  him  in  any  thing  but  a tidy  condition.  His 
style  of  dress  and  of  wearing  the  beard  were  alto- 
gether new  in  that  region,  and  his  appearance  cre- 
ated a sensation.  Sitting  about  the  centre  of  the 
church  were  a couple  of  country  damsels,  who  were 
as  much  astonished  and  terrified  at  the  strange  ap- 
pearance as  was  Hamlet  at  his  father’s  ghost.  Broth- 
er Darter  paused  in  his  discourse ; every  body  seemed 
to  hold  their  breath ; and  “ you  might  have  heard  a 
pin  drop.”  Just  at  this  moment  one  of  the  damsels 
whispered  to  the  other,  hut  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
all  over  the  church,  44  Naucy,  Brother  Darter’s  been 
a- talkin’  about  the  Old  One,  and  tkar  he  is  P 


“The  Rev.  Mr.  B — , of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  is,  unfortunately,  very  bald,  and  has  been 
since  quite  a young  man.  Early  in  his  ministry  he 
was  traveling  in  Indiana,  and  in  passing  from  In- 
dianapolis to  Logansport,  over  the  old  4 Michigan 
road,’  was  weather-bound  several  days  at  the  little 
village  of  Michigan  Town.  The  inhabitants  finding 
out  he  was  a minister,  begged  for  a sermon,  to  which 
of  course  he  assented.  The  largest  room  that  could 
be  secured  was  the  bar-room.  There  he  preached 
to  a ‘crowded  house,’  using  the  bar  for  his  pulpit. 
Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  novelty  of  the  circumstances, 
the  sermon  was  a success ; the  audience  were  delight- 
ed, and  some  of  them  were  disposed  to  be  compli- 
mentary. Among  them,  an  old  woman,  an  emigrant 
from  Virginia;  but  whether  one  of  the  F.  F.  V.’s  or 
not  I can  not  say.  Coming  up  to  him,  her  good  old 
withered  face  beaming  with  delight,  she  exclaimed, 
*Oh,  Mr.  B I was  so  delighted  with  your  ser- 

mon ! It  is  so  seldom  we  hear  good  preaching  here. 
The  last  preacher  wo  had  I did  not  like  at  all ; he 

wore  his  hair  so  long.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  B , / do 

not  like  to  hear  a preacher  icith  any  more  hair  on  his 
head  than  you  have  V ” 

“ Some  forty  years  ago,  a Massachusetts  peda- 
gogue found  bis  way  into  a border  town  in  Vermont 
to  keep  a winter  school.  Methodist  preachers  had 
just  found  their  way  to  that  section  also,  and  fig- 
ured in  the  public  view  as  new  and  carious  charac- 
ters. In  the  absenco  of  barbers,  our  schoolmaster 
had  to  depend  on  some  of  the  damsels  of  the  border 
as  hair-dressers.  One  day,  after  a sharp  operation 
of  the  kind,  he  asked  an  old  lady  what  she  thought 


of  his  appearance.  She  threw  up  her  hands  in  as- 
tonishment as  she  exclaimed.  1 Like  the  very  diabol ! 
I should  think  you  were  a Methodist  minister !'  ” 

44  A jockey  country  merchant  was  trafficking  one 
day  with  a rustic  mountaineer  purchasing  hay-rakes 
in  exchange  for  goods.  Of  course  the  merchant’s 
prices  were  what  are  called  barter  prices.  Our  rus- 
tic had  need  of  a new  hat,  and  inquired  the  price  of 
one  from  a case  just  opened,  from  New  York.  4 Only 
five  dollars,’  said  the  merchant  4 Isn’t  that  rather 
dear  ?’  said  the  customer.  4 I never  sold  one  for  less  /* 
said  the  sharp  merchant. 

“ The  clerk  in  the  store  put  his  head  to  the  ear 
of  tho  writer,  who  was  listening  to  the  negotiation, 
and  whispered,  4 He  never  sold  one  at  all!'  The  case 
was  bonght  at  auction  in  New  York  for  one  dollar  a 
piece.” 

Our  Episcopal  Bishop  for  the  Northwest  enjoys  a 
good  joke  occasionally,  and  he  relates  the  follow- 
ing: 

One  Sabbath  he  was  preaching  in  a log-cabin  to 
one  of  our  Western  congregations,  up  in  the  hyper- 
borean regions  of  lat.  42°  N.,  and  gave  out  a hymn, 
of  which  the  fourth  verse  was  to  be  omitted.  The 
Bishop  was  his  own  choir,  and  sang  the  hymn,  pass- 
ing from  the  third  to  the  fifth  stanza.  No  sooner 
had  he  commenced  the  fifth  than  a stentorian  voice 
sung  out  from  the  other  end  of  the  room,  44Sa-ay, 
mister,  you’ve  skipped  a verse  there!” 


# Though  it  is  very  common  to  reproach  old  bach- 
elors with  their  celibacy,  and  to  pity  old  maids  as 
if  44  single  blessedness”  were  a misfortune,  yet  many 
married  psople  have  seen  fit  to  offer  apologies  for 
having  entered  into  what  some  profane  wag  has 
called  tho  44  holy  bands  of  padlock.”  One  man  says 
he  married  to  get  a housekeeper ; another  to  get  rid 
of  bad  company.  Many  women  declare  that  they 
get  married  for  the  sake  of  a home ; few  acknowl- 
edge that  their  motive  was  to  get  a husband. 
Goetho  averred  that  he  got  married  in  order  to  be 
“respectable.”  John  Wilkes  said  ho  took  a wife 
44  to  please  liis  friends.”  Wvchcrly,  who  espoused 
bis  house-maid,  said  he  did  it  “ to  spite  his  rela- 
tions.” A widow,  who  married  a second  husband, 
said  she  wanted  somebody  to  condole  with  her  for 
the  loss  of  her  first.  Another  because  she  thought 
a wedding  would  44  amuse  the  children.”  Another 
to  get  rid  of  incessant  importunity  from  a crowd  of 
suitors.  Old  maids  who  get  married  invariably  as- 
sure their  friends  that  they  thought  they  could  bo 
“more  useful”  as  wives  than  spinsters.  Neverthe- 
less, we  are  of  opinion  that  nine-tenths  of  all  persons 
who  marry,  whether  widows  or  widowers,  virgins  or 
bachelors,  do  so  for  the  sako  of— “getting  married.” 
But  here  is  & side-view  of  the  same  matter  in  an  an- 
ecdote : A country  laird,  at  his  death,  left  his  prop- 
erty in  equal  shares  to  his  two  sons,  who  continued 
to  live  very  amicably  together  for  many  years.  At 
length  ouo  said  to  the  other,  44  Tam,  we’re  getting 
auld  now  ; you’ll  tak’  a wife,  and  when  I dee  you’ll 
get  inj  share  of  the  grund.”  “ Na,  John,  you’re  the 
youngest  and  maist  active ; you’ll  tak’  a wife,  and 
when  I dee  you’ll  get  my  share.”  44 Od,  Tam,"  said 
John,  “that’s  just  the  way  wi’  you;  when  there’s 
on y fash  or  trouble , not  a thing  you’ll  do  at  a’.” 


A good  story  is  told  in  Lockhart’s  Life  of  8ir 
Walter  Scott  of  a dinner  party  where  a pack  of  lit- 
erary lions  were  fed  and  pitted  one  against  the  oth- 
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er.  Scott  was  king  of  the  board,  but  the  rest  were 
in  league  to  humblo  him.  Poets  and  poetry  were 
the  topics  of  the  tabic,  and  Coleridge  repeated  some 
of  his  own  pieces,  which  were  praised  to  the  skies. 
Scott  joined  in  these  eulogies  as  cordially  as  any 
body,  until  in  his  turn  he  was  called  on  to  repeat 
some  of  his  own.  He  declined,  but  said  he  would 
repeat  a little  copy  of  verses  he  had  met  with  in  a 
provincial  newspaper,  and  which  seemed  to  him  al- 
most as  good  as  any  thing  they  had  been  listening 
to  with  so  much  pleasure.  He  repeated  the  stanzas 
of  “Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter.”  The  applauses 
that  ensued  were  faint  Then  came  slight  criti- 
cisms, from  which  Scott  defended  the  unknown  au- 
thor. At  last  a more  bitter  antagonist  opened,  and 
fastening  upon  one  line  cried,  “This,  at  least,  is  ab- 
solute nonsense.”  Scott  denied  the  charge,  the  crit- 
ic persisted,  till  Coleridge,  out  of  all  patience,  ex- 
claimed, “ For  mercy’s  sake  let  Mr.  Scott  alone,  I 
wrote  the  poem.” 

So  much  for  criticism.  If  these  wita  had  heard 
the  verses  from  Mr.  Coleridge  as  his  own,  they  would 
have  praised  them  sky  high. 

From  Nebraska  City  a friend  writes  to  the  Draw- 
er: 44 1 have  a niece  out  here,  aged  five  years,  whose 
father  (like  all  other  fathers)  thinks  his  own  just  a 
little  the  smartest  youngster  there  is  going.  One 
day,  while  visiting  at  my  brother’s  house  during  his 
absence,  Minnie  cut  some  caper,  for  which  I reproved 
her.  She  turned  around,  and,  with  no  little  asperi- 
ty, replied.  4 You  sha’n’t  scold  me.  You  ain’t  my 
papa,  and  don’t  understand  my  constitution.’ 


44  A year  ago  we  had  a little  miss  with  us,  the 
nine-year-old  daughter  of  one  of  our  ex-Goveraors, 
who  is  now  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  Keystone  regi- 
ments. The  Governor  was  much  given  to  punning, 
and  when  about  home  alwa}rs  charged  his  good 
things  to  Bcttie.  The  following  may  show  that 
attributing  good  things  to  her  was  not  always  out 
of  place.  A number  of  us  were  in  the  cabin  of  a 
steamboat,  lying  at  our  levee,  when  a party  of  Paw- 
nee Indians  came  on  board.  Some  of  the  passengers 
wanted  to  see  them  dance,  and  made  the  request, 
to  which  the  aborigines  assented.  Before  dancing, 
however,  one  of  them,  who  could  speak  a little  En- 
glish, thinking  he  had  better  be  paid  in  advance, 
went  among  the  passengers,  holding  liis  hand  and 
demanding  ‘Two  bits!  Two  bits!  Two  bits!’ 
Being  avaricious,  he  continued  it  long  after  a num- 
ber of  quarters  had  been  dropped  in  his  hand,  and 
until  he  entirely  exhausted  the  patience  of  Bettie, 
who  exclaimed,  4 Well,  I wouldn’t  give  him  two 
bits,  for  I don’t  believe  he  can  dance  one  bit /’  ” 

Quite  a number  of  years  ago  there  lived  in  the 

town  of  G > Androscoggin  County,  Maine,  a man 

by  the  name  of  L— . Ho  was  farmer,  stage-driver, 
and  hotel-keeper,  and  was  blessed  with  a large  fam- 
ily of  boys.  Among  them  was  the  hero  of  our  yarn. 
Ide  was  the  name  that  he  was  best  known  by.  He 
was  lean,  long,  lank,  and  scrawny.  Always  on 
hand  to  run  of  errands  and  do  chores  generally. 
One  very  hot  day  in  July  Ide  was  sent  off  about 
three  miles  to  a mill  w ith  a large  lot  of  grain  to  be 
ground.  Unluckily  for  him  there  was  quite  a quan- 
tity in  before  he  got  there,  so  that  it  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  before  the  miller  got  to  work  upon  Ide’s 
lot.  The  water  was  low,  consequently  the  mill- 
stones revolved  rather  slowly.  Ide  was  hungry, 
and  his  inner  man  got  uproarious,  and  looking  up  to 


tho  miller  (Uncle  Reuben),  he  says,  “Uncle  Reub, 
I can  eat  that  meal  faster  than  you  grind  it.”  4 * Ah, 
my  boy,”  says  Uncle  Reuben,  “ how  long  could  yon 
do  it  ?”  44  UrAy,  till  I starved  to  death  /”  said  Ide. 

Uncle  Reuben  says  that  he  never  got  such  a shot 
before. 

44  4 The  army  swore  terribly  in  Flanders !’  said  my 
Uncle  Toby,  and  probably  in  no  case  is  an  army 
wholly  free  from  this  vice.  My  paternal  grand- 
| father  was  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution,  in  rank  a 
captain,  and  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  cel- 
ebrated Polish  General,  Kosciusko.  In  a skirmish 
with  the  enemy,  on  one  occasion,  the  General  could 
not  make  his  men  obey  properly  the  orders  he  gave 
them ; whether  they  would  not,  or  whether  they  did 
not  understand  his  broken  English  does  not  appear, 
but  he  became  very  angry,  and  railed  and  swore  at 
them  most  terribly  in  his  own  tongue,  of  which  they 
understood  not  a word,  and  consequently  it  made 
no  impression.  Seeing  this,  the  General  suddenly 
turned  his  horse  and  rode  furiously  up  to  my  grand- 
father, saying,  4 Captain  G , do  come  and  curse 

them  in  English !’  The  old  gentleman  did  not  say 
whether  or  no  he  complied  with  the  General’s  re- 
quest 

44  Another  incident  my  grandfather  often  related, 
of  which  he  was  a witness.  It  was  on  an  oppres- 
sively warm  June  morning  that  he,  in  company  with 
a brother  officer  of  the  Continental  army,  Captain 
Pope,  were  journeying  on  horseback  across  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  on  their  way  to  Massachusetts,  on  a 
furlough,  when  they  were  hailed  every  now”  and  then 
by  the  farmers  on  the  wa}',  to  inquire  for  news  from 
the  army,  telegraphs  and  railroads  not  being  then  in 
use.  They  passed  a barn  on  the  side  of  the  road  in 
which  they  saw  a man  swingling  flax.  Seeing  the 
travelers  he  ran  out  to  the  bars  in  front  of  the  bam, 
calling  after  thorn  to  hear  the  news.  The  officers 
rode  up  to  the  bars^and  communicated  whatever  of 
news  they  had,  and  then  fell  into  conversation  with 
him  about  his  farm.  Every  thing  seemed  out  of 
repair,  the  buildings  and  fences  going  to  decay,  and 
a fine  field  of  corn  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way 
was  growing  apace,  but  had  not  been  hoed,  and  was 
now  overtopped  by  weeds.  4 Why  do  you  not  mend 
up  your  fences  and  your  buildings?’  they  asked. 
Why,  he  intended  to  do  it,  but  had  no  time.  4 And 
why  do  you  not  hoe  your  coni,  instead  of  being  here 
swingling  flax  on  this  fine  morning  ?’  lie  answered 
that  he  intended  to  have  had  his  flax  4 done  out*  in 
the  winter,  but  had  no  time;  and  now  his  wife 
wanted  to  spin  some  thread,  and  for  her  accommo- 
dation he  was  dressing  a little  flax.  As  the  man 
was  saying  this,  leaning  over  tho  fence,  dripping 
with  perspiration,  and  with  all  the  clothing  which 
could  decently  be  spared  laid  aside,  Captain  Pope, 
watching  his  opportunity,  drew  his  riding -whip 
most  severely  across  the  man’s  back  as  long  as  he 
could  reach  him,  exclaiming.  ‘There,  you  scoun- 
drel! if  I ever  catch  you  again  swingling  flax  in 
June,  when  you  should  be  hoeing  your  com,  I’ll 
take  your  hide  off!’  They  then  put  spurs  to  their 
horses  and  rode  off,  leaving  the  man  swearing  and 
stamping  with  impotent  rage.” 

44  Little  Duncan  often  asks  some  odd  questions. 
The  other  evening,  as  he  w'as  sitting  out  on  the  pi- 
azza with  his  mother,  he  gazed  intently  up  at  the 
sky  for  a few  moments,  and  turning  to  her,  asked, 

: ‘ Ma,  ain’t  the  stars  God’s  eyes  ? I saw  them  a-blink- 
inV  ” 
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| That  was  hard  on  young  physic;  but  this  is  bet* 
ter : A doctor  lately  informed  his  friends  in  a large 
company  that  he  had  been  eight  days  in  the  country, 
4 4 Yes,’'  said  one  of  the  party,  “ it  has  been  announced 
in  the  T'tWs."  “Ah ln  said  the  doctor,  stretching 
his  neck  importantly,  “pray,  la  what  terms?” 
“ Why,  as  well  as  I can  remember,  in  the  follow- 
ing: ‘There  were  last  week  seventy-seven  inter- 
ments less  than  the  week  before  l'"’ 


intentions.  u Helm  a lee,  mess-mate !"  be  cried,  at 
the  top  of  his  voice ; “ helm  a lee  1"  The  bull,  not 
comprehending  his  Injunction,  leveled  him  with  the 
ground.  “There,  you  stupid!”  said  the  tar,  as  he 
raised  dp — more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger— on  his  el- 
bow, “didn't  I tell  you  you’d  run  foul  ?” 

A few  years  since  there  resided  in  Utica  several 
medical  students,  one  of  whom  inquired  of  a me- 
chanic what  he  was  making,  u A bell-wheel  for 
the  court-house,”  answered  the  workman.  “Ah!” 
asked  the  student,  “ are  we  to  have  two  bells  in  tho 
village  ? £ should  think  one  would  answer  every 

purpose  at  present.”  “ You  are  right,”  replied  the 
other;  *'  but  when  you  young  doctors  commence  tho 
practice,  one  bell  will  not  do  all  the  tolling!” 


Bob  F had  long  boon  paying  the  most  de- 

voted attentions  to  a young  lady  whose  father  hail 
what  is  popularly  known  os  the  “rocks,”  when  his 
attentions  suddenly  ceased,  and  of  course  every  one 
was  anxious  to  know  the  cause.  Bob  explained : 

“You  see,  i knew  she  was  rich,  and  1 <lidn’t  think 
a bit  the  less  of  her  for  that ; but,  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  she  turned  out  to  be  a nay- Hob!"1 


SETTING  UP  IN  BUSINESS. 

Tinmx’e  k Siok  roa  voc\  ur  Bor.  Me  and  Yoc  will  no  a smashing  BcBDfEsa.’ 
; 140.— 8* 
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From  Buffalo  the  Drawer  learns  that  a woman  of  j Our  German  feHow-citixeiia  make  rapid  progress 
the  Gorman  persuasion  was  taken  up  for  passing  a in  learning  our  language  and  getting  the  hang  of 
bogus  half  dollir.  She  said  that  she  had  received  oar  institutions,  but  they  would  do  well  to  get  the 
it  at  the  store  of  one  of  the  first-class  drygoods1  men,  schoolmaster  to  write  their  notices.  The  following 
and  she  could  point  out  the.  man  who  gave  it  to  her.  is  not  so  correct  in  its  orthography  as  to  be  invul* 
The  o dicer  accompanied  her  to  the  store,  and  she  nerable  to  criticism.  It  appears  conspicuously  post- 
surveyed  the  clerks.  cd  in  Mahanoy  City,  Schuylkill  County,  Penns  vl- 

ki  Is  this  the  one  Ty  vania : 

“ Nix— no.”  MEETING 

44  This  one?”  All  ZHrtisen*  of  thin  Plaes  boa  aer  willing  to  belong  to  n 

“Nix — no.”  Until  her  eye  lighted  on  one  across  German I'rotejtant  Church  to  BuihJ  in  thia  Vine*  aer  re- 
the  store  who  gloried  in  a mustache  of  formidable  epectful  evate  at  Wewwlay  dun  let  1*62  in  the  after  unhn 
dimensions  and  fiery  hue.  at  1 o clock  in  the  Schul-hsu#  of  Uiiu  TLaea  to  luer  *ur 

“That  is  him — that  man  tnit  a big  mouthful  of  meiad  or  consideration 

and 

^ t . . All  Zittiseus  of  thu*  Flaes  no  Dtffircnt  wat  Religion  aei 

He  denied  it  lustily,  but  she  instated;  and  he  rtiipeetfld.  wife  an  that  same  l»ay  and  Place  at  3 o dock 
deomed  it  prudent  to  prune  his  lips  and  afterward  jn  the  after  nuhn  to  her  our  moiml  to  get  a free  Urare 
avoid  such  an  easy  mark  of  recognition.  Yard 


YOUNG  AMERICA. 

‘Yw,  Governor,  it’s  all  vmv  well  talkie;  aiioiw  TJIK  Law  ; but  us  observation  snow*  me  that  a Soli>i« 

TAKES  U£6T  WITH  TUB  WOMEN.  I SHALL  JOIN  TUB  ArMV.'* 
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-The  Bov's  Cos 


FOR  Street  Oost™e  shawl  and  mantilla  shapes  edging,  and  a trefoil  of  buttons. 

an*  the  favorites,  For  morning  and  country  time  explains  itself, 
wear  the  sacqqe,  in  some  of  its  forms,  is  moat  worn.  The  Phomknadk  Toilet,  which  wo  illustrate 
We  illustrate  one  made  of  brill  ante,  with  a nose-silk  above,  may  be  made  of  nuy  favorite  texture. 
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A FLYING  TRIP  THROUGH  NORWAY, 

SECOND  PAPEH. 

EVERY  where  on  the  ronte  through  the  intc-  j rocks  and  pebbles  of  the  i 
rior  I found  the  peasants  kind,  hospitable,  i looked  a little  incredulous 
and  simple-hearted.  Sometimes  I made  a dc-  pointed.  Many  of  them  sc 
tour  of  several  miles  from  the  main  road  for  the  n Californian  should  be  tm\ 
purpose  of  catching  a glimpse  of  the  home-life  ; taut  land  like  Norway  mei 
of  the  farmers ; and,  im perfect  as  my  means  of  ; and  few  seemed  to  be  entir 
communication  were,  I never  had  any  difficulty  . assured  them,  in  answer  to 
in  making  acquaintance  with  them  after  an-  | I was  not  very  rich;  that  I 
nounci ng  myself  as  a traveler  from  California*  I chant,  nor  a speculator,  tin 
They  had  all  heard,  more  or  less,  of  that  wonder-  mines,  but  simply  an  indifl 
ful  land  of  gold,  and  entertained  the  most  vague  sketches  of  their  country7  fo 
and  exaggerated  notions  of  its  mineral  resources.  German,  and  English  artist 
It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  men  who  believed  in,  for  they  saw  plenty  of  t! 
that  the  whole  country  was  yellow  with  gold;  Norway  every  summer;  b 
that  such  quantities  of  that  ore  abounded  in  it  such  a poor  business  be  in  ( 
as  to  be  of  little  or  no  value.  When  I told  whercevery  man could  inak 
them  that  the  country  was  very  rich  in  the  pre-  a day  digging  for  gold? 
ciooB  metals,  but  that  evciy  hill  was  not  a mass  looked  at  my  rough  and  d 
of  gold,  nor  the  bed  of  every  river  lined  with  they  thought  it  concealed  n 
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such  as  the  rich  men  of  my  country  must  natu- 
rally wear  when  they  go  abroad  to  visit  foreign 
lands.  It  was  impossible  to  convince  them  that 
I was  not  extravagantly  wealthy.  On  any  oth- 
er point  there  might  be  room  for  doubt,  but  the 
pertinacity  with  which  they  insisted  upon  that 
afforded  me  much  amusement ; and  since  I could 
not  dispel  the  illusion,  it  generally  cost  me  a few 
extra  shillings  when  I had  any  thing  to  pay  to 
avoid  the  stigma  of  meanness.  Not  that  my 
extraordinary  wealth  ever  gave  them  a plea  for 
imposition  or  extortion.  Such  an  idea  never 
entered  their  heads.  On  the  contrary,  their 
main  purpose  seemed  to  be  to  show  every  possi- 
ble kindness  to  the  distinguished  stranger ; and 
more  than  once,  at  some  of  the  post-stations,  I 
had  to  remind  them  of  things  which  they  had 
omitted  in  the  charge.  For  this  very  reason  I 
was  in  a measure  compelled  to  be  rather  more 
profuse  than  travelers  usually  are ; so  that  the 
State  from  which  I have  the  honor  to  hail  owes 
me  a considerable  amount  of  money  by  this  time 
for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  I have  sus- 
tained its  reputation.  At  some  of  the  stopping-  I 
places  on  the  road,  where  I obtained  lodgings 
for  the  night,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  in- 
telligent and  educated  families  of  cultivated 
manners.  Education  of  late  yeafs  has  made 
considerable  progress  in  Norway;  and  the  rising 
generation,  owing  to  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  excellent  school  system  established  through- 
out the  country,  but  especially  in  the  principal 
towns,  will  not  be  in  any  respect  behind  the 
times,  so  far  as  regards  intellectual  progress. 
It  is  the  simplicity  and  honesty  of  these  good 
people,  however,  that  form  their  principal  and 
most  charming  characteristic.  To  one  long  ac- 
customed to  sharp  dealing  and  unscrupulous 
trickery  it  is  really  refreshing  their  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  a stranger.  Usually  they 
left  the  settlement  of  accounts  to  myself,  mere- 
ly stating  that  I must  determine  what  I owed  by 
adding  up  the  items  according  to  the  tariff;  and 
although  my  knowledge  of  the  language  was  so 
limited,  I nowhere  had  the  slightest  approach  to 
a dispute  about  the  payment  of  expenses.  On 
one  occasion,  not  wishing  to  forfeit  this  confi- 
dence, I was  obliged  to  ride  back  half  a mile  to 
pay  for  two  cigars  which  I had  forgotten  in  mak- 
ing up  the  reckoning,  and  of  which  the  inn- 
keeper had  not  thought  proper  to  remind  me,  or 
had  forgotten  to  keep  any  account  himself.  No 
surprise  was  manifested  at  this  conscientious  act 
— the  inn-keeper  merely  nodding  good-natured- 
ly when  I handed  him  the  money,  with  the  re- 
mark that  it  was  “all  right.” 

In  the  districts  remote  from  the  sea-ports  the 
peasants,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  are  extreme- 
ly ignorant  of  the  great  outside  world.  Sweden 
and  Denmark  are  the  only  countries  kfltown  to 
them  besides  their  own  “ Gamle  Norge,”  save 
such  vague  notions  of  other  lands  as  they  pick 
ap  from  occasional  travelers.  To  them  “ Amer- 
ika”  is  a terra  incognita.  A letter  once  or  twice 
a year  from  some  emigrant  to  the  members  of 
his  family,  goes  the  rounds  of  the  district,  and 


gives  them  all  the  knowledge  they  have  of  that 
distant  land  of  promise ; and  when  they  listen, 
with  gaping  eyes  and  open  mouths,  to  the  won- 
derful stories  of  adventure,  life,  enterprise,  and 
wealth  detailed  by  the  enthusiastic  rover,  it  is 
no  wonder  they  shake  their  heads  and  say  that 
Christian*  or  Hans,  or  Old  (as  the  case  may  be), 
“always  was  a capital  fellow  at  drawing  a long 
bow.”  They  firmly  believe  in  ghosts  and  su- 
pernatural visitations  of  all  sorts,  but  are  very 
incredulous  about  any  country  in  the  world  be- 
ing equal  to  “ Gamle  Norge.  ” Naturally  enough 
they  consider  their  climate  the  most  genial,  their 
barren  rocks  the  most  fertile,  their  government 
the  best  and  most  liberal  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  themselves  the  most  highly  favored 
of  the  human  race.  Goldsmith  must  have  had 
special  reference  to  the  Norwegians  when  he 
sang  of  “ that  happiest  spot  below 

“The  Bbuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
.Boldly  proclaims  the  happiest  spot  hia  own.'* 

Ana  why  should  they  be  otherwise  than  con- 
tented— if  such  a thing  as  contentment  can  exist 
upon  earth  ? They  have  few  wants  and  many  chil- 
dren ; a country  free  from  internal  commotion, 
and  too  far  removed  from  the  great  scenes  of  v 
European  strife  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  external 
powers;  sufficient  food  and  raiment  to  satisfy 
the  ordinary  necessities  of  life,  and  no  great  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  or  poverty  to  militate  against 
their  independence,  either  in  a political  or  social 
point  of  view.  With  good  laws,  an  excellent 
Constitution,  and  a fair  representation  in  the 
Storthing,  they  are  justly  proud  of  their  freedom, 
and  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism. 

Very  little  of  poverty  or  beggary  is  to  be  seen 
by  the  wayside  during  a tour  through  Norway. 
Only  at  one  point  between  Kringelen  and  Lanr- 
gaard — a wild  and  barren  district  exceedingly 
savage  in  its  aspect,  situated  in  a narrow  gorge 
of  the  mountains  near  the  head  of  the  Logen — 
was  I solicited  for  alms.  A portion  of  this  route, 
after  passing  Sinclair’s  Monument,  is  rudely 
fenced  in  so  as  to  render  available  every  foot  of 
the  narrow  valley.  The  road  passes  directly 
through  the  little  farms,  which  at  this  stage  of 
the  journey  are  poor  and  unproductive.  The 
climate  is  said  to  be  very  severe  in  this  district, 
in  consequence  of  its  altitude,  and  the  sharp  winds 
which  sweep  down  from  the  mountain  gorges. 
At  every  gateway  a gfcng  of  ragged  little  chil- 
dren always  stood  ready  to  open  the  gate,  for 
which  of  course  they  expected  a few  shillings ; 
and  as  these  gates  occur  at  intervals  of  every  few 
hundred  yards  for  some  distance,  it  produces  a 
sensible  effect  upon  one’s  purse  to  get  through. 
Passing  through  some  wretched  hamlets  in  this 
vicinity  crowds  of  old  women  hobbled  out  to  beg 
alms,  and  I did  not  get  clear  of  the  regiments 
of  children  who  ran  along  behind  the  cariole  to 
receive  the  remainder  of  my  small  change  for 
several  miles.  Strange  to  say,  this  was  the  only 
place  during  my  rambles  through  the  interior  in 
which  I saw  any  thing  like  beggary.  Generally 
speaking,  the  farming  lands  are  sufficiently  pro- 
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Uueutc  to  »nfjJ>lv  all  the  wants  of  the  peasants,  1 '(a  daw  hy 

and  many  of  the  famets  are  oven  comfortably  T T^  g? 

rituat  fl  " ' A»<*  llt)lu  ^ A 

The  bc^eses  in.  which  these  country  people  re-  Thus  you  often  come  upon  tut  English 
tide  are  not  altogether  unlike  the  small  log-  j roan  weiring  for  a nUiMc 
cabins:  of  tfee  early- settlers  on  bur  W&staro  front-  1 ’ '££;£'$±£: 

ien  I haTC  «?ett  many  such  on  tiia  ItonJ  w pf  t,  v*;/ 

Missoud  and  Kansas.  Built  m the  tnoBt  }>nnu- 

im;  st%-le  of  pm*  fa gs*  thfcy  Wui  vjwn  .slump*  > 

or  ffl qu^’  4 bcfwt- iy,  /;  v’ ' - .'.  • 

Uxl  from  ifce  groimdVifi  order  to  allow  a «iv?d.  |' 

of  air  ^^iehf  fei  hnmW;  cihxnxtc  ? ' 

& consfidt^tJ.  neemtit^.  ft >r  health,  They  mj? " r3 

lorn  consist  of  mo  ft*  tluu  iwur  fcbrccr  room.  : ; ^ 'w*9n  * 


ever  conte^  tojyfja  t^iinr  * ’* 

vent  thh  irknsttn'sslou  W host  during  the  /, ' •; ; 

season  of  winter.  Approaching  -no me  of  the*  7^h  ‘ ; /;  v^svvv'; 

hamlets.  or  turning  ~S ^ " u 1 ‘ n r ^ ^ ^ * ’ ‘ 7 r ' « ; */•  1 

the  natural  Jxi  of  the  hilb»Mo.,M>  lh.it  \rhe  l 
liable  *r  any  time  to  pfaegfe  iiuo  ilw  midst  of  i* 

untie tneid  before  he  is  awufb  of  it»  gedirtmcc.  : WUp  food  o>  f^inpipuH 

Something  of.  a dump,  wtlXxy  look  about  then,  af'fafaek  fcrsftd,  milk,  butter*  and  cheese,  iv;  Aleut 
• the'  tops,- th£  h\ga  green  j |§‘.'.fr?o‘^xpcn«%ifi.;ftfr  wry  generai  use, 

and  raoss*j^ww4  tiro  veins  (*&wr&  of  the  year  they  indulge  in  it 

of  water  ohji:  ef  tii$  mck^  givo  thorn  ^ hi ite  or  'We^ic.  • Coffii© . d*  % .; Jnsurf  :%fc 

peculiarly • .norther  u mvi  nhillmg  effect,  and  fill  ivhivh  they,  am  much  addicted.  Ewn  the*  $&?-■ 
the  mind  wdUl  Visions  of  long  ami  dreary  winterHy  eM  clause*  fiT/nit  a pt/hu  to  indulge  in  tfu*  .tkyot- 
theumalifctua,  coughs,  nnd  cOnstimptten$i  is# $ and  in  no  part  of  Norway  did  I 
to  which  it  is  said  these  people;  am  subject*  No-  Ml  to  get  & g<fc>$£ Any ^ coffee,  it  .fe  a Vefy 
rhing  so  wild  arid  primitive  ia  to  he  gecn  tn  any  enrioni  fact  that  the  best  eoflbo  to  te  Itad  at  the 
other  pan  of  Europc.  A silence  almost  death-  most  fashionable  hc>feis  on  the  Concmem  of 
like  hangs  over  tri-^o.  little  hamlets  during,  a Tbpc<-^alwnvS <«  infwioi*  Ui  the"- 

gnmt  part  of  tltij  day,  when  the  inhatutwni*  arv  furni^Jied  jo  tlvg  traveler  m the  £onftiSoni$t-  ara-: 
dtit  in  the  lulls  itteridhta  ihsir  hocks  or  ehjtiv5i-  tlffit?4ton5e‘;  in.  Konf^' 


n%:  Thtst  Ituleed  one  of 
the  1 u xiirie?  of  4 torn  f lm>ngh  this  pan  of  feah^ 
dinntla.*  The  qti?a*n-  *■?  ricli  and  pury^  And  it  is 
a rare  trear.  to  got  A l^gehowtlhl 
fast,  with  as  lOjt.ch  finik.  As  you  pivase*  and  ]>(i 
limi r.  to  1 iread  aval  hiiUer,  ¥ojur  nidi 

measured  by  inflidte^iMicd  hit«  «vt»d  ^erap.s  aa  m 
Germany.  A good  wholesome  mod  ifr  ffprv-iii 
before,  you  ip  the  gmttnpe  Wckwwd?  style,  :m& 
you  may  ear  as  much  .^  you  pleaae?  which 
rare  luxury  to  one  who  ha0.  been  stinifid  and 
sr um'd  at  the  hot*' U on  th©  Cotfiineni,  1 rtj- 
nrremhur  at  mi<>  Rtalion  beyopd  ihe  )>ovre  Fjehl 
Hand-Book  Asp:  <!Few  room*,  bin 
t>ji>d  supplied  in  ftrst-iatu^tvlo  when.  Mi**  Murit 
lb  ut  ht-Uio.  tShe  will  fa;  nmuh  offuudod  if  yon 
do  nut  pnm;  time  ydu  have  $ ^ g»iod  bviW\u?..H 
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On  my  arrival  at  this  place,  not  ^ifhiug  lo  of- 
fend Miss  Alxirit — :tor  wh<ym  1 the 

highest-  respect  fa  of  her  bospify-; 

ble  re}nuadon--I  for  every  thing  I cool.) 

think  (if.  and  whgn.  it  was  placed  njton  the  table, 
by  that  ftccpniplfelmcl  Voaftg  &dy\(ftv«?y  pica*?- 
an£> pre^y'^;nii'!%:i ‘rfbhiif?,  by-fhe-wuy),  toil  to 
work  aiid  made  ifc  vanish’  at  4 most  rstomshiftg 
rate.  Mis*  'steodby  appftwitigly?  During 
u panse.  hi  my  heavy  labors  I tailed  the  aitcn*. 
tion  of  tilts  estimable  person  tt>  her  own  name  m 
the  pi'iiued  pamphlet,  at  which  she  hhn*(ieU>mtl 
looked  sowv  -.what  confuted,  possibly  there  might 
be  a mistake  about  if  < • . •■;/:  v / • , 

“ Your  uamt  it)  Miss  Marlt?-M  astedr  very 
politely, 

“Ja/V 

'•And  this  is  Mifcs  Mari  t in  print?*’ 

•da/’ 

81m  took  the  book  arid  tnt.nl  to  read  it. 
il  Nikk*  Foi%toc  V'-—. she  didn’t  understand. 

\Viuii  does  it  s?iy  y”  the  .-i^ked.  rather 
gr-.mdy. 

Here  was  a job— to  translate  the  paragraph 
into  .Norwegian!  Besides*  it.  would  not  do  to 
translate  itlitoraliy;  ho  I made  a mrt  of  im- 
proi  apt  0 para  phrase  upon  it. 

"Oh  ('it  a.m  Mir.*  .Mari*.  is  a very  pretty 
young' hilly/' 

and  looking:  soma  a liar  i\$~ 

tonishfit. 

'And  Miss  Marir  & it  very  nice  housekeep- 
er/’ ' /’.V  * " * • 

•-Jar 

V Abd  Misa  Mnrit  makes  splendid  coffee*  end 
th^ipghfy  undetfitan.fi?  how  to  cook  a beef-., 
steak.”  *’•  ! - ' 

kJa"’ 

i%  And  Miss  Marit  would  tnakv;  $ aiost 

Ion  t wi  fc  for  any  y <mi  og  ^rtiferni^rtj 
succeed  in  winning  bet  u factious.’^* 1 

*;  Nei  /‘said  the  young  tody,  idhshi og  tigaim 
and  looking  more  asiot/t&hed  than  cv^r. 

L **  it  is  iWil  in  f>rinr™nddto/.  j 
with  an  internal  reservaltou*  ^ or  ought  to  fcfe/'  . ! 

Who  can  blame  me  for  paying  Irritate?  to  Mfe&j 
Merit's  hindum*  and  liosiprmlify  ? it’  *«£.■ 

tainly  dasernug  of  touch  ;|tfgtor  tJnm  that 
Xjcsfowetl  npoo  her,  and  X hope  ltou>teti  will 
jianlon  me  tor  the  libera!  sty  to  of  my  "transi"- 
tion.  If  he  didn’t  moan  ull  X said,  to  iim  re-J 
spoagildlity  vest  upon  mo,  tor  Xc^mifijy  meant 
every  wold  of  it. 

The  farming  districts  are  limited  chiefly  to 
the  volley « aloug  the  river  - courses,  and  such 
portions  of  arable  lauds  as  lie  along  the  chores 
of  the  Fjords.  A large  prtjpdrttoh  «f  iha  cmin* 
try  is  extremely  wild  and  fugged,  and  covered* 
for  the  most  part,  with  dense  pine  .foisrst  <,  Tine 
pendants  #m#nill  j own  tlmr  own  Xar?ii%  *hich 
iit£  small  anil  gut  up  into  pat^h^  of  Xi^nIH?r 
gmndimda,  and  tracts  of  finuyt,  EiSyii  ifiu  tnosr 
unpromising  .ubnfcs-  among  the  in  many 

parts  of  flic 

ure  Vholfy  urmvitiKhlc.  arc  Tpco-d  up  1\y  meam  ] 
of  h(«k>.t  mnl  plumed  with.  and  other  grain  1 


1 simtctimes  tmw  ^ inany  as  forty  or  -fifty  of 
ihese  little  arnhle  percbcnl  up ;. among 

t ho  w<?k&f  hujidt^fls  of  fcot  abovi?  (be  roofs  af 
the  hon^ef^  where  \t  would  socui  dangerous  tor 
■ ftb& i'og«xibffi&  poep  urn  from 
fyrtiifjft / ih$  ruck#  and  pibi^tod  clifa  oil  along 
: the’; ' ihc: 'Irogjen,  S-irtug  the  con ri try  a 
•singular  Thh.,  if  tmrti.h.' 

b etie  of  flw  Imi  sliBtrim  in  the 
interior.  Tfce tidier  agricultural  region  i$  sa.id 
to  be  that  bordering  cm  tlia  dmres  of  thuMtteTi; 
One  of  the  cotnfprpa  fK3R»3^%9V  and 

without  which  U would  ^caredy  be  po^iidc  tor 
them  to  exist  in  a neb  ft  rigoruus  dithi^tev  votw 
si:s ti  in  the  uniimUod  uuntHity  of  fuel  to  which 
they  have  stieh  eaj?y  ftirCersa,  Thva  fa  art  itH‘00- 
ocivalilo  luxury  during  the  Jong  winter  nwnth*; 
and  theif  largt  *>j»eu  fire-p!avfe$  and  blsxifig 
tires,  even  in  the  awl  sitmmeu  eeeniugs:f  con- 
atom.lj.  remind  ona  of  the  hpttm* 
iti  the  Par  West.  ‘When  the  roads  are  covered 
with  snmv  tlm  true  acuson  of  intenial’rihvmmiai- 
Cfttitm  tmwiiireia^v  Then  the  mean*  of  ntmsf 
pormtion  and  tntvd  are.  gwiilv  tociUtafeil,  and 
die  clumsy'  M sw^iaerAte  put  aside 

{‘or  the  lighter  tuixl  moVa  eohvpuiem  jte*3gi?s  with 
which  ervory  farmer  i*  abundantly  provide*!  All 
ftldng  the  route  the  snow-plows  vnhy  he  &eh 
turned  up  agnimu  the  ready  to  be  used 

during  the,  winter  tu  deaf  and  level  the  road*. 
In  summer  the  rofciift&  of  trahsportatimi  are  dir. 
tic  better  than  those  existing  between  X'Ucer- 
ytlle  and  Carson  Valley. 

It  .wits?  .-during,  the  height  of  ..life : fiaprt^fng 
Mjl  that--!, passed  through  the  tlodl»raTtsdnl“i 
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One  of  the  moat  char- 
acteristic sights  at  this 
time  of  the  year  is  the 
extraordinary  amount 
of  labor  imposed  upon 
the  women,  who  seem 
really  to  do  most  of  the 
heavy  work.  I thought 
I had  seen  the  lost  of 
that  in  the  Thuringer- 
wald,  Oden wa Id,  arid 
Schwartzwald,  while  on 
a foot-tour  through  Ger- 
many ; but  even  the 
Germans  are  not  so  far 
advanced  In  civilization 
in  this  respect  as  the 
Norwegians,  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  make  their 
women  cut  wood,  haul 
logs,  pull  carts,  row 
boats,  lisb,  and  perform 
various  other  kinds  of 
labor  usually  allotted 
to  the  stronger  sex, 
which  even  a German 
would  consider  rather 
heavy  for  his 
The  men,  in  addition 
to  this  ungallant  trait, 
are  much  addicted  to 
the  use  of  tobacco  and 
native  com -brandy  — 
which,  however,  1 can 
not  but  regard  as  a sign 
of  civilization,  since  the 
same  habits  exist,  to 
some  extent,  in  our  own 
country.  Chewing  and 
drinking  are  just  as 
commou  as  in  Califor- 
nia, the  most  enlight- 
ened country  in  the  world.  Wherever  I saw  a 
set  of  drunken  fellows  roaring  and  rollickiug  at 
some  wayside  inn,  their  faces  smeared  with  to- 
bacco, aud  their  eyes  rolling  in  their  heads,  l 
naturally  felt  drawn  toward  them  by  the  great 
free-rnasonry  of  familiar  customs. 

The  system  of  farming  followed  by  the  peas- 
ants is  exceedingly  primitive,  though  doubtless 
well  adapted  to  the  climate  aud  soil.  Nothing 
can  be  more  striking  to  a stranger  than  the  odd 
shapes  of  the  wagons  and  carts,  and  the  rude- 
ness of  the  agricultural  implements,  which  must 
be  patterned  upon  those  in  vogue  during  the 
time  of  Odin,  the  founder  of  the  Norwegian 
race.  Owing  to  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  it 
is  necessary  in  harvest  time  to  dry  the  hay  and 
grain  by  staking  it  out  in  the  holds  on  long 
poles,  so  that  the  sun  and  air  may  penetrate 
every  part  of  it.  The  appearance  of  a farm  is 
thus  rendered  unique  as  well  as  picturesque, 
in  the  long  twilight  nr  Ms  of  summer  these 
ghostly  stakes  p>  event  tin  >pearance  of  a gang 
of  heathenish  spirits  stand  < about  in  the  holds, 
with  their  long  liearda  w ing  in  the  air,  and 

Google 
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their  dusky  robes  trailing  over  the  stubbles.  The 
figures  thus  seen  at  every  turn  of  the  road  often 
assume  the  most  striking  spectral  forms,  well 
calculated  to  augment  those  wild  superstitions 
which  prevail  throughout  the  country.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  ever  to  get  quite  rid  of  the 
idea  that  they  were  descendants  of  the  old  Scan- 
dinavian gculs,  holding  counsel  over  the  affairs 
of  the  nation,  especially  when  some  passing 
breeze  caused  their  arms  and  robes  to  flutter  in 
the  twilight,  and  their  heads  to  swing  to  and 
fro,  as  if  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  ghostly  de- 
iihe  rations. 

Mingled  with  the  wild  superstitions  of  the 
people  their  piety  is  a prominent  trait.  Their 
prevailing  religion  is  Episcopal  Lutheran,  though 
Catholicism  and  other  religions  arc  tolerated  by 
an  act  of  the  Storthing,  with  the  exception  of 
Mormonism,  which  is  prohibited  by  law.  A 
considerable  number  of  proselytes  to  that  sect 
have  emigrated  to  Suit  Lake.  This  prevailing 
spirit  of  piety  is  observable  even  in  the  wild- 
est parts  of  the  country,  where  every  little  ham- 
let lias  its  church,  and  neither  old  nor  young 
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neglect  their  religious 

send  ces.  Moat  of  t he&v 

churches  are  built  o> 

wood,  with  a steepk 

of  the  same  material. 

shingled  over  tttnt  : 

painted  black,  so  a*.  ' 

to  present  the  moei 

striking  contrast  • 

the  snows  which  co  v ; i 

the  face  of  the  conn  t ry 
daring  the  greater  part 
of  the  year. 

The  parish  sch  v.i- 
master  is  a most  im- 
portant personage  it* 
these  rural  district*  - ■ 

He  it  is  who  trains  ej  % H * 
the  rising  generation  « 
teaches  the  young  idea  : ,*jML  . 
how  to  shoot,  and 

“Out  of  great  things  szi«3 

small  draveth  ‘ ^ 

secrets  of  the  nui-  jjr-i 

verso/*  5m 

He  is  greatly  revered  llllt 

I >y  the  simple-minded 

old  fanners,  is  cl  tor-  f ■ > 

ished  and  respected  ; v ; 

the  mothers  of  flint  j -**K  i 

lies,  enthusiastically  j’ 

admired  and  gcnera.il  y 

aspired  to  by  the  vii  , - > 

logo  belles,  and  held 
in  profound  awe  by 
all  the  little  urchins  j 
of  the  neighborhood.  j 
He  speaketh  unknown  J 
tongues ; he  diveth 
into  the  depths  of  ah  ^ 
struse  sciences;  he  talketh  with  the  air  of  one 
hardened  with  much  learning ; he  “ argueth  the 
cycles  of  the  stars  from  a pebble  firing  by  a child 
he  likewise  teacheth  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, and  applieih  the  rod  to  the  juvenile  seat 
of  understanding.  Opposite  you  have  him  to 
the  life. 

Soon  after  leaving  Storkterstad — a station 
about  two  days’  yon  nicy  from  Lille  hammer,  on 
the  main  road  to  Trondhjem,  I parsed  through 
a very  steep  and  rugged  defile  in  the  mountains, 
with  jagged  rocks  on  the  right  and  the  foaming 
waters  of  the  Logon  on  the  left,  where  my  atten- 
tion was  called  by  the  skydskaarl  to  a small 
monument  by  the.  roadside  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion commemorative  of  the  death  of  Colonel 
Sinclair.  If  I remember  correctly,  a fine  de- 
scription is  given  of  this  celebrated  passage  by 
Mdgge,  whose  graphic  sketches  of  Norwegian 
scenery  I had  frequent  occasion  to  admire,  dur- 
ing my  tour,  for  their  beauty  and  accuracy.  I 
fully  agree  with  ray  friend  Bayard  Taylor,  that 
the  traveler  can  find  no  better  guide  to  the 
Fjehls  and  Fjords  of  this  wild  country*  than 
“Afraift”  and  “Life  and  Love  in  Norway/' 
Laing  has  also  given  an  interesting  account  of 


■ 
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the  massacre  of  Colonel  Sinclair’s  party.  From 
his  version  of  this  famous  incident  in  Norwe- 
gian history  it  appears  that,  during  the  war  !*y 
tween  Christian  the  Fourth  of  Denmark  and 
Gustavus  Adolphns  of  Sweden,  while  the  Danes 
held  the  western  coast  of  Norway,  Colonel  Sin- 
clair, a Scotchman,  desiring  to  render  assistance 
to  the  Swedes,  landed  at  Romsdalen,  on  the 
coast,  with  a party  of  nine  hundred  followers. 
Another  detachment  of  his  forces  landed  at 
Trondhjem.  It  was  their  intention  to  fight 
their  way  across  the  mountains  and  join  the 
Swedish  forces  on  the  frontier.  Sinclair’s  party 
met  with  no  resistance  till  they  arrived  at  the 
pass  of  Kringdcn,  where  three  hundred  peasants, 
hearing  of  their  approach,  had  prepared  an  am- 
bush. Eveiy  thing  was  arranged  with  the  ut- 
most secrecy.  An  abrupt  mountain  on  the  right, 
abounding  in  immense  masses  of  loose  rock,  fur- 
nished the  means  of  a terrible  revenge  for  the 
ravages  committed  by  the  Scotch  on  their  march 
from  Romsdalen.  The  road  winds  around  the 
foot  of  this  mountain,  making  a narrow  pass, 
hemmed  in  by  the  roaring  torrents  of  the  Logen 
on  the  one  side  and  abrupt  cliffs  on  the  other. 
Across  the  river,  which  here  dashes  with  fright- 
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dead*  Such  is  the  tragic-,  history  thteLatatfe  over 
tHia  wild  region  a ti singled  interest  of  horror  Mid 
romauoo,  •• 

The  road  from  £aurp$ftrd  teyond  the  pass  of 
the  Kriugclen  & k%fi  mountain.  On 

the  right  is  a mbwnf  forming  cataracts,  and 
noting  can  ?«g£0d  gramleixr  of  the 

,v»ck r m yon  roach  thh  eminence  before 

dts-ceivliag  toward  £f*endhdgen . Here  the  coun- 
try is  one  vast  wilderness  .piVpuiCrclad  mount- 
aims,  green  winding;  valley^  and  raging  torrent* 
&f  water  da^ung  down  over  the  jagged  rock* 
thousand*  of' feet  Jtetata;.  It  wiw  nearly  nigh* 
alien  I ranched  Dcmikv^s  the  last  station  before 
ascending  the  Havre  FjcM. 

A te.le^rAiihic  alAtiot)  at  Domboas  gives  some- 
thing ot  * c(vi Used  aspect  to.  th  is  stoppi  ng-plac*, 
otherwise  roller  a primitive-looking  establish- 
Thd  people*  however,  are  Vpjry  hind  and 


oifcbt-  Tho  people,  however,  are  Vjsttr  hind  and 
ao$pii*bfo,  and  somtHvlmt  tnmi  for  their  skill 
ili  carving  htitk^  knihf-liumlles.  3 

should  tu**e  mwaitttU'A  ilifUr  wil’d  ns  this  pm  of 
Vhc  country  i*,  the  traveler  is  <5on*iiindy  remirid- 
cd  by  the  telegraphic  polos  oil  along  tho  route 
diat  be  is  never  quite  herond  the  l invits  of  civili- 
; ration.  Such  is  the  force  of  habit  That  I woe 
strongly  tempted  %o  tend  a message  to  somebody 
j mmi  Domban^ ; but  upon  taming  iht  mniteroyer 
ui  my  mind  could  thtvk  tff'j^body  within  the  lira- 
! is  of  Norway  who  ielt  sufficient  mterntt  in  wy 
explorations  to  1m  likely  fo  derive  much  satis&cv 
rut  rapidity  through  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  j twit  from  the  uhpoxmremeht  that  I had  reached 
ffiaunfc&ms>  the  country  wears  an  exceedingly  the  edge  of  the  Pom  FjfcM  in  safety:  Fkt 
weird  ftn^  de^ohite  Aspect ; the  tpyioos  and  sum-  name  of  a waiter  who  k&^  gtntd  e&on&fc  ho  bla^k 
»iu  of  th($  ioowtfaiii*  am  tokened  by  gloomy  my  hoots  at  the  Victors  Hold  to  me* 

forest*  of  pine,  relieved  only  bv  hoary  and  moss-  hut  it  was  hardly  lie  vfoftUi:  uppfs-chn.  >» 

csorared  cUfl*  dv^hanging  the  rushing  walsr*  of  telegraphic  dtepni^h  mtj#  one  who  had  mi- more 
the.  Logon.  " 


On  the  precipitous  abpos  of  tho  ; prying  chum*  to  Ms  Attention.  t thought  of 
pass,,  hundred*  of  feet  above  fc  fw  lines;#?  remerabntwco  tz  xite  'WjML 

ants  gathered  enonnon^.  TaaAse*i  of  rock,  logs-.uf  [.Girl  who  tuul  come  so  near  breokiiig  my  »ect 
imo«L  and  even  trunks  oftrees,  irhiWthey  fix^l  j Tmstoiont  however,  I gave  *W**r  upon  re- 
iu  such  a Vtay  ; that,  at  a mornentN  notice,  they  j Reeling  that  she  might  attach  oft  tine-  freight, 
could  ptecipitate  iht  whole  terrible , avalanche  j my  e*pn*»h>n*  of  friendship,  and  piMkifyly  ^ 

UfKnt  the  heads  of  the  enemy.  u:  into  her  head  that  i was  making  Ipy^  ta  her 

8«c^  wa»  the  ^nmywub  which  the  pensama  than  if hieb  nothing  could  lv  h»i.*tb.m4  .frjoin 
managc«l  vim  whole  tdfaiv  that  the  Scotch,  igno*  intention., . I bod  a frith  . 

:tw»i'  '*V8«.  '•  of  a foe,  mordidd  ’ 

*fonp  in  irmagift.avy-  till  they  reached  te.Htgc.u?  v?ho  g>ue.' me.  the 

the  middk  i'if'  tho  mstroiw  }«v%',  when  they  and'a  good  eup|»er  ana  t 

suddenly  overwheimed  and  crushed  beneath  the  \ iMlpvd  $0  resi  content 

itxng&\&  Of  j^ek*  attd  ^cnbof^  launched  aprm  i v ;l^mf»:f)on>te  at  nti  early  hour  I sobn  be* 

tht*m  fty  vha  Hushing  tremi  thV^  * ^n  a Im?,  vtepe;  rc&ddngi 

(unhush  the  intimated  peasant#  soon  slaogheeteti  ftwi  ^lev^uv^f  to  Oto  Dovm  TyM>  The  vct^*/a- 
the  tmtimed  end  wounded— leaving,  aetording  tion to  gjow  more  ^rid  more  scanty  on  ihv 
to  aofne  an  th  Quines,  oaly  two  of  tlte  fsrwmyii?^  jtg  TTi'Osffy.  of  lichens  and  rein- 

ed! iic  i.flle.  Others,  however,  say.tliut  as  mm?  dw?  fw^s,  I pHH^n.u  tlirrmgb  sdrac.  stimk’d 
as  sixty  escaped^  but  weM  afterward  caught  utul  ^rriye^  vif  }une,  wUich  however  were  ble^ch^i 
mai«aerod.:  'vittacliud  to  this:  fearful  «tory  of  . and  The  ground  on 

retribution,  Lainrg  mentions  a rmuahtic  ineiderd,  ••  eiihcr  auk  of  the- road  , was  *.ofh  blasts. . wnd  ho^-: 
which  is  still  cTimmdy  tb|d  in  the  neighborhood,  gy,  abounding  in  springs  trmj  mre$ly  sui^pn- 
A ytwmg  peasant  war- prevented,  from  joining  in  hie  of  cnltitatiom  At  Hits  elevation  gnjjii  ik 
the  attack  by  his  smmi-hearu  to  whjom  he  -Wwb'  rarely  planted,  though  1 was  fold  potat*>c»  and 
M be  married  the  next  day.  She,  learning  that  other escukn.ty  aro  not  difituult  to  raigg;  yClti  thp 
the  wife  of  Cotonel  Sinclair  was  among  the  party, . left  of  the  rcuul,  approaching  t ho  :&: 

her  lover  to  offer  his  wistanr^v  bat  the  range  of  8iiow-<T*pi>e<i  mountains  heiwe«n  Xhc, 
Scotch  lady,  mistaking  his  purpose,  shot  him  Dowe  Fjeld  and  Mohie ; iw  the  t'klit  a mm: 
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^writing  an  desolate  aspect.  In  1 which  the**  rustic  philosophers  can  sir— 

she  cunts*  of hw?  after  hmvidglhrtnbaas,  j “Looking  on  their  eiiiy  $!»«$.* 

having tli-e:. Waj? I fiurly  reach-  '^hopliefii  life  must  be  a very  ditf.mv.1  reality  in- 
ed  the  gmtd  phxte&u  of  tbe  Tiovre  Fjekl  The  j 4^1  Asdyet  there  ia  no  accoumingfbr 
scene  at  i$  inexpressibly  f At  Ob  $ podu  of  the  road,  beyond  Fefettieft, 

desolate.  j ivlh'-re ._&  ^biggish  lagoon  mingles  its  wniorAwiih 

Hart!,-;  whi tfeh-cdiort!ti'‘Uy  1st .botmd,  {he  horizon ; the  iumtm  Hopes  of  the  Fjeid,  I.  saw  mi  English  - 
w the  right  i in  from:  is  u dreary  vtm^  thmagh' ! miixi  fctmidiiAg  up  to  bis  knees  in  a dismal  marsh 
whiefi  the  road  wind*  like  & till  (frat  m tidiitig  for  front,  \ - v \ . / 

the  dim  Hnjse  of  ito  distantly  Knd  to  thci  teft  The  weather was  cold. enough  to  striker  dull 
the  everh^ttdg  mom  of  ^nachauen.  A few  o*fr»  ones  very  umm»w,  ?et  rids  fadfef&tigftbfr 
fetched  c&bjtm*  &rh  sfcAtfc$ifc&:  nt  J3p$feiv  iporiamnn  tod  come  mere  Ilian  n thousand 

vals  om  the  desert  plains  in  which  the  shep-  luUes  Ibuti  his  native-  eounny  to  enjoy  hm^vlf 
herd*  $e$f  Aheltee fjw&B-. 'iti'tjria  way  / He  was  a gemriun  ^peeimfcn  of  aix 
weather,  which  even  in  -midsummer  % ' often  Etighsh  m<L  tin- 

piercingly  raw.  ’ jfed*  of  entile,  sbeepi  and  ; kx>Mng  fieiiher  to  the  right  nor  the 

gnafef  'wc  gmxing  over  the  ro^ky  wastes  of  the-  left,  and  terribly  determined  not  to  eoimmt  ium- 
FjekL  • Reindeer  • are  nvm&ani*#  seen  in  rids  . 50) (‘by  making  aequaimnee  with  enemd  tm*  el- 
viduity,  bat  not  often  within  night  of  the  r0t4*  m tfpenhing  the  English  tongue.  1 .stopped 
The  xmly  vegetation  product  here  is  r^iudeOr  my  cafiofe  W|tbm  tt  few  paces  nh&  a^ked  him 
•moss,  and  0 coarse  sort  m"  grass  gtxpvin g fft  '»  what  led;  One  would  think  the  s-.nmd  of 
hfifichos . over  line  ph*in.  I imH  £arem\  fihfcft?  his  datl re-  iongiftr  would  hover  boon  rdTroahnig 
herds  oft  the  way  dressed  fn  something  like  a te him  in  this  dreary  vriUk-ruo*s.;  but  without 
characfetikiecoMij me-— frieze; jbbkctSj  with  hruss  deigning;  to  rai«o  bis  head,  he  jpui-rdy  wJ 
buttons,  black  knee-briJCdbes.  a red  -mght-cap,-  in  a gririrtmuy  kumri ^ — don't  krunv  ^ 

and  armed  tvfth  the  usual  staff  or  shepherd’s  ] cei-teady  did  ootstiyraci  him  rdkooWiioj;  ftniek 
crook,  twp-csxfmed  iti  pictures,  and  much  dis-  but  riidngbt  rbat  qn«ajon  at  Jsn$i  wooidyn^t 
coursed  nt by  jjt&ts : ito;  iiaF^dli^eiooev : 


h wmsj& 

. 
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the  harmless  iambs  till,  with  a soul  possessed 
with  content,  he  feels  u lifted  above  the  earth.1* 
Nor  was*  the  solitary  angler  of  the  Dovrc  Fjeld  a 
man  likely  to  be  lifted  from  the  earth  by  any 
thing  so  fragile  as  the  beauties  of  nature.  His 
weight— sixteen  stone  at  feast — would  be  modi 
more  likely  to. sink  him  into  it. 

As  I approached  the  neighborhood  of  Djerkin 
ba  the  Dovre  Fjeld,  famous  as  a central  station 
for  hunting  expeditions,  I met  several  English 
sportsmen  armed  with  rides,  double-barreled 
grins,  pistols,  and  Other  deadly  weapons,  on  their 
way  to  the  defiles  of  the  adjacent  mountains  in 
search  of  the  black  bears,  which  are  said  to  in- 
fest that  region.  One  of  these  enthusiastic  gen- 
tlemen was  seated  in  a cariole,  and  traveled  for 
some  distance  in  front  of  me.  Taking  into  view 
the  rotundity  of  his  person,  which  overhung  the 
little  vehicle  on  every  side,  I could  not  but  pic- 
ture to  myself  the  extraordinary  spectacle  that 
would  bo  presented  to  any  observant  eye  in  case 
this  ponderous  individual  should  suddenly  come 
in  contact  with  one  of  those  ferocious  animals, 
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monthly,  magazine; 


Fjeiti-  Tlieiaainbiiiy^ 
ings  und  omUncsfis  m« 

: * ::  ' 'c-:  mtmerous  . anil  sjib- 

aatantiah  and  ;?feind  op 
the  slope  of  tbe  bill 
w£5eb  forma  tbe  high* 
%X\  point  of  the  Fjdtl 
f on  the  road,  from  Gbrk^' 

::v  Himia  to  TrtmifiijGin. 
'The  appeurnnr^  of  to*$ 

hy'.ihe 

• • ; :4  ; :>  C'AC^ruUk  kv/watngitpor 

t 'bat xm  bf  svhif b 

In  itm- a#  toiteit  dike  xfowk 

krufe  nf  San  Diego  County  as  on*  tvgtou  pi 
country  wJnSlv  \Uffereni  |t>  i^Ate  can  Mi&f 
^potf^r.  A few  Vdlurs^d  jbdefies  »f  ^t)iaid 
m#r  thn  fttauwi,  fcb kb  tlto  j&aasintsr  w*f* 
at  work  gAthndng  in  tim  scanty  bairv^&tr  &ow£# 
that  even  in  this  rigottros  region  ri;£  attempts  a » 
ftgticttlture  were  not  altogether  luiaueiie^tld.  A* 
iwmul,  the;  principal  burden  of  labor  seemed  to 
fall  Upon  the  vonum/who  Averc  digging,  beeitig, 
and  Irnkisi'i^- that  would  have 
done  credit  to  -the' men, 

1 nm^t  say  that  of  nil  the  customs  yircroilinp 


;;V  * ‘V ■ V,i./‘ ' ' ' nMa  eilAWt 

tom  u>  be  9fbndJ9»l  m m tmcbpntist  of  thk 
kind:;  Mnhy •Avbn^v«;;.C^ii&riuitfi  liar,  taken  to 
his  heels  \<  hen  byu  grtorfy,  and  I have 

scarcely  a doubt  thnt«  T would  p?4r<$n  the  Fame 
coursemm-lf  pmlcr  Only 

it  must  a link  liidierioo-;  i > see  a fur.  Kn- 
gtishman,  « fopnycintatiee,  bf  |ho  Sril^ti  Id< m, 
forced  to  adopt  the*  ipattityu)#  alWnwivo:  mh- 
er  than  stiflur  himself  to  be  tom.  into  tae£*te-iiL*. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  in.  this,  inataoce  our 
Nimrod  hak'buddenly  tliwvere-d  that  it  is  fthrfa* 
diuner-rimtv,  ^d  lH  himjing  bnck  to  cwnp  tet 


the  beef  should  orerdontt, 

Tfiese  ba^hnnting  Englkhmeir'  take  vaf«  to 
Imre  as  many  chance?  pn  ihair  own  »ide  ni  l>os* 
slblo.  Hetn  o they  UitoaBy gti  toK*  tb«  fdtippt. 
aim*  well  provided  with  guid**,  wtmuMutoon, 

provision**  citi,  a?uj  pnfpnni  thti,  way  by  first 
securing  the  heir in  some  favored  locality.  This 
is  done  hi"  iuUmg  a calf  or  hog  and  plootog  tho 
carcass  to  toe  reqmtiid  position*  A lured  at- 
tendant lie*  in  wan  trtritl  ho  diacovm  the  tor, 
when  he  cornu*  44i*&-  to  the  station  ur  camp 
and  notifies  the  buntef  that  it  k time  h>  4tart 
out.  Thus  *he  ri*k  <if  iito  is  .reduced, 

and  the  prasperd  of  securing  <>omc  gamo  propor- 
t win  ally  augTUi'iited,  The  black  bears  of  Nor- 
way .are  not  eery  dangerous*  however,  and  hunt- 
ed in  this  manner  it  require*  no  great  skill  fo 
kill  them.  They  are  generally  to  be  found  in 
the  higher*  mountains  and  deiites,  a ft w miiei 
from  sumo  ihrimug  seftkmutiL  In  winter,  when  - 
their  custoinuTy  food  /is  acfire^  tlitr^  olMn 
jnit  «eriQU5  deprcikt*oTi&  ttpun  tho  t?toc>v  <'T  iho  | 
{nrniers.  Kvnry  facility  is  freely  o)br/rdikl  hr  i4ie  l 
peasants  tor  their  do^tmctiOa,  and  orefy  bvarl 


killed  is  emi«idorc«t  -so  many  fnitk  «0ve<L.;-:^^ 
It  wai-;  Isto  to  the  aftomm>n  vvbeh  f dt^cj^idod 
& rocky  and  pi tioco rered  Vdl I , and  cairn:  hi  &ight 
of  the  statina  called  Dje/toU^idlcJcoin>d  *tsi  one 
of  the  liest  in  to^  ^teriuy  pf  NomAy.  This 
place  is  kept  by  an  old  Norwegian  jinWimt  km- 
ily  of  ccmsiderrable  wealik  #rd.  i?  n favontc  rmri 
of  English  Kfkirtsmeu  bound  fishing  and  ;!kut- 
issg  exenridons  throughout  fby  wUdf  of  >h^  Ih>rre 


vvAskvtr  woui&  dir  waits-  ‘C 
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in  the  different.  |m,rt9  £iarope,  not  excepting  j 
the  inmt  civiUxo^f  States  of  Gemanj,  thy  yin 
of  making  ibo  woiTten  do  t\ II  the  fety*  »ofk  ; 1/ 

strikes  me  ?wr  the  rarest  xn  ti#  ^ 

perfection  (tfdtf d Htfi  | \ I ivi e,  *fh&  JXyjgetsJ  . * 

■ #f  .'.add ••$»-  &0r&$  « Africa  tttulrtv  j 

spirit  belonging  to  those  triims  would:  hhV  .thd A | 
think  of  perfonaiug  the  |||fe 

po^supo&his  wife  un/1  daughter*  than  '&  ;Oejf-  j -0f*: 
man  Or  A Norwegian.  Whnt  is  the  vm  of  liav-  £g|j[. 
lag  xvtive?  4tt&  children  if  they  don’t  us  1 . 

■tiCpiit  'heavy  work.?  In  tVmt  re*!*not  wo  Amor-  U\ 
faftty*  <tre  reirjr  ;m«^H  behind  ;thd  tHnoa, '';  {>«y 

sanh  ihsurd  devotion  to  the  w^kne**  of  \vm\ma 
Airitt they  rnlp  its  with  * ds&pol 
my  other  country .;  Thtfic  ^rilr,8..ut$  threats, 
and  i heir $&&&£% {n^nhi^eA  isgsjiust  y M 
which  the  hrnv^t.  Of  as  datfi  hot  tfioL  fi  is 
fthsnk* ttflt  honribic;  to  think  of  tiin  oondtiion  oi- 
seryttade  it%  wiitth  -yti*  *W  jdAc&i  % ihe  extraor-  ' :p^0. 
dtqary  powers  Tested  in,  and  m 
#rcis*d  hy}  the  mim^h  ‘of  Ataurfea.  I,  ikow,  W$$M 
am  ip  favor  ttf  a m-jvnl  of  the  ojd  hiyKS.  of  Nu-  'mm 
remberg,  br  which  female  tyrnnny  was  jumidted. . : v • 

By  a decrees? The  fomon? i C^itncil  of  liiglit  any  ; : V - .:  ^: 
woman  her  jh^bntid  orptlj- 5 , 

arms*  mal&wUns  him  syas  forced  to  wear'  =jv  ; ^ : ; 
dragon's  hem!  for  th#  j^ribd  of  ihree  day»v  f^-iV  ^ r;':' 
if  she.  did  noL  at  fcho  expiration  of  that  date,  &#k  J 
his  pardom  &he  was  compelled  to  lindergp  »vi 

of  'ferianjf  'And  ,:wnto  it|r  tho  of  > <»^ii  roil  -lit  itilir 

three  weete%  «r  mitil  eifetrtttiiily  mfa&tt) . to  5^*]  comtotiit  freid  ns.  />f  LoirtJ^ 

mission.  ■ •iSpmetlon^  must  he  don*x  vr-  wo  shrtli  i »ire  but  a dutysiy  fpoc*tn>:te  £}Yru[&n\i  with  ibis, 
be  cnmpelicd  woner.  <>t  lat^r  lix  fidofA  « cia»^e  j No  man  of  senSjbJftty  qan .•Vtilh«aa-  wb  -n  sigh* 
in  the  Consiitnti*?n  prohibuing  firnm  ndml^iou  without  regarding*  it  ai  xbr>  very  poetry  of  unv 
the  State  of  Mdtxlmmy,  What  would  the  kdie*  lion. 

do  then?  I think  thal  irov.id  briiig  thorn  to  But  ?lu«  :h^?sion  h?is  U4  to^>  o Jiulo  nut  of 
tteir  senses.  ••  the'  whyi'.  ‘f -rm'-lhes  :tpnd  to/l>jprklRt . ’ A 
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of  uwnner,  that  her  son  was  a highly  respectable 
man,  of  wonderful  talents,  who  had  held  the  hon- 
orable position  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
past  ten  years;  and  that  there  was  something 
in  my  face  that  reminded  her  of  her  dear  boy. 
In  fact,  she  thought  our  features  bore  a striking 
resemblance — only  Hansen  had  rather  a more 
melancholy  expression,  his  wife  having  unfor- 
tunately died  about  three  years  ago  (here  the 
poor  old  lady  heaved  a profound  sigh).  But  I 
could  judge  for  myself.  There  was  his  portrait, 
painted  by  a German  artist  who  spent  some 
months  nt  this  place  last  summer.  I looked  at 
the  por trait  with  some  cariosity.  It  was  that 
of  a man  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  a black 
skull-cap  on  his  head,  a long  queue  behind,  aud 
a pair  of  spectacles  on  his  nose — his  face  very 
thin  and  of  a cadaverous  expression ; just  such 
a man  as  you  would  expect  to  tind  upon  a jus- 
tice’s bench  of  a country  district  in  Norway. 
Was  it  possible  I bore  any  resemblance  to  this 
learned  ruun  ? The  very  idea  was  so  startling, 
not  to  say  flattering,  that  I could  hardly  preserve 
my  composure.  I mumbled  over  something  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  a good  face — for  scenic 
purposes ; but  every  time  I tried  to  acknowledge 
the  likeness  to  myself  the  words  stuck  in  my 
throat.  Finally,  I was  forced  to  ask  the  land- 
lady if  she  would  be  so  kind  as  to  bring  me  a 
glass  of  brandy-wine;  fori  was  afruid  she  would 
discover  the  internal  convulsions  which  threat- 
ened every  moment  to  rend  my  ribs  asunder* 
While  she  was  looking  after  the  brandy-wine  I 
made  a busty  copy  of  the  portrait,  aud  I now 
leave  it  to  the  impart  ini  reader  to  decide  upon 


the  supposed  resemblance.  It  may  be  like  me; 
but  I confess  the  fact  never  would  have  impress- 
ed itself  upon  my  mind  from  any  personal  ob- 
servation of  my  own  countenance  taken  in  front 
of  a looking-glass. 


JflfQDKL  iJLNl>I.OUlK 


There  was  something  so  genial  and  cozy  about 
the  inn  at  Djerkin  that  I partially  resolved  to 
stop  all  night.  At  dinner-time  the  landlord 
made  his  appearance  steaming  hot  from  the 
kitchen.  I no  longer  hesitated  about  staying. 
I am  a great  believer  in  the  physiognomy  of 
inns  as  well  os  of  landlords.  Traveling  through 
a wild  country  like  Norway,  where  there  is  little 
beyond  the  scenery  to  attract  attention,  the  un- 
pretending stations  by  the  wayside  assume  a de- 
gree of  importance  equaled  only  by  the  largest 
cities  in  other  countries.  The  approach,  the 
aspect  of  the  place,  the  physiognomy  of  the 
house,  become  matters  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
the  solitary'  wayfarer,  who  clings  to  these  epi- 
sodes in  the  day's  journey  as  the  connecting 
links  that  bind  him  to  the  great  family  of  man. 
I claim  to  be  able  to  tell  from  the  general  ex- 
pression of  an  inn,  commencing  at  the  chimney- 
top  and  ending  at  the  steps  of  the  front  door,  ex- 
actly what  sort  of  cheer  is  to  be  had  within— 
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whether  t he  f am  i iy  are 
happily  bound  togeth- 
er in  bonds  of  affec- 
tion; how  often  the 
landlord  indulges  in 
a tout  of  hard  drink- 
ing ; and  the  state  of 
control  under  which 
he  is  kept  by  the  fe- 
male head  of  the  es- 
tablishment ; nay,  I 
can  almost  guess  from 
the  general  aspect  of 
the  house  the  exact 
weight  and  digestive 
capacity  of  mine  host, 
for  if  the  irm  promise 
well  for  the  creature 
comforts,  so  will  the 
inn  - keeper.  And 
what  can  be  more 
cheering  to  a tired 
wayfarer  than  to  be 
met  at  the  door  by  a 
jolly  red-faccd  old  fel- 
low— 

*4  Hfe  fair  rotted  Kelly  with 

fat  capon  lined— " 

beet-steaks  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  eye ; his 
b&ld  pate  the  fuc-sim- 
ile  of  a rump  of  mut- 
ton; plum -puddings 
and  apple-dumplings 
in  every  curve  of  his 
chin ; bis  hotly  the  liv- 
ing embodiment  of  a 
cask  of  beer  supported 
by  two  pipes  of  gener- 
the  whole 


ons  wine 
man  overflowing  with 

rich  juices  and  essences,  gravies,  find  strong  drinks 
— a breathing  incarnation  of  oil  the  good  things 
of  life,  whom  to  look  upon  is  to  feel  good-na- 
tured and  happy  in  the  present,  and  hopeful  for 
the  future;  such  a man,  in  short,  as  mine  host 
of  the  Golden  Crown,  whose  portrait  I have  en- 
deavored to  present. 

If  there  be  any  likeness  between  myself  and 
the  son  it  certainly  does  not  extend  to  the  fa- 
ther. He  carries  in  his  hands  a steaming  hot 
plum-pudding;  he  Is  a model  landlord,  and  de- 
lights in  feeding  his  customers.  His  voice  is 
greasy  like  his  face.  When  he  laughs  it  is  from 
his  capacious  stomach  the  sounds  come.  His 
best  jokes  are  based  upon  his  digestive  organs. 
He  gets  a little  boozy  toward  evening,  but  that 
is  merely  a hospitable  habit  of  his  to  prove  that 
his  liquors  are  good.  You  commit  yourself 
at  once  to  his  keeping  with  n delightful  eon- 
seioumess  that  in  his  hands  you  are  safe. 
He  is  not  a man  to  sutler  an  honest  custom- 
er to  starve.  Nature,  in  her  prodigality,  form- 
ed him  upon  a generous  pattern.  Whatever 
docs  other  people  good  likewise  does  him  good. 
May  he  live  a thousand  vent  s — mine  host  of  the 
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Golden  Crown!— and  miiy  his  shadow  never  be 
less ! 

The  next  morning  I proceeded  on  my  way  re- 
solved, if  ever  I came  this  route  again,  to  spend  a 
week  at  Djerkin,  A withered  old  man  accom- 
panied me  on  the  back  of  the  cariole.  After 
half  an  hour’s  bard  climbing  up  a very  steep 
bill  wc  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  Dovre 
Fjeld,  4594  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From 
this  point  the  view  is  exceedingly  weird  and  des- 
olate. Owing  to  the  wuather,  however,  which 
was  dark  and  threatening,  I did  not  stop  long  to 
enjoy  the  view  of  the  barren  wastes  that  lay  be- 
hind, but  was  soon  dashing  at  a slapping  pace 
dow  n into  tbo  valley  of  the  Drivsdal — one  of  the 
most  rugged  and  picturesque  in  Norway. 

My  journey  down  the  valicy  of  the  Drirsdal 
was  both  pleasant  and  interesting.  A beautiful 
new  road  commences  at  Kongsvold,  the  last  sta- 
tion on  tho  Dovre  Fjeld,  after  ]>assing  Djerkin* 
and  follows  the  winding  of  the  river  through  the 
narrow  gorges  of  the  mountains  all  the  way  to 
Ny  Qrne.  On  each  side  towering  and  pine- 
covered  mountains  rear  their  rugged  crests, 
sometimes  approaching  so  close  to  the  river  as  to 
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c&riole  horse  to  a tTee 
by  the  side  of  the  roud, 

I descended  a steep 
bank  under  the  guid- 
ance of  my  skydskaarl, 
a bright  little  fellow 
about  ten  years  of  ape, 
who  first  called  my  at- 
tention to  this  remark- 
able phenomenon.  I 
wa  s goon  com  pel  led  to 
follow  his  example  and 
crawl  over  the  rocks 
like  a caterpillar  to 
avoid  falling  into  the 
frightful  abyss  below. 
For  a distance  of  fifty 
or  sixty  yards  the  river, 
compressed  within  a 
limit  of  fifteen  feet, 
dashes  with  fearful  ve- 
locity through  its  rug- 
gedand  tort  nous  bound- 
aries, fillingtheair  with 
spray  and  making  nn 
angry  moan,  as  if 
threatening  momenta- 
rily to  tear  the  rocks 
from  their  solid  beds, 
and  sweep  them  into 
the  broad  and  sullen 
pool  below. 

The  trembling  of  t he 
massive  boulder  upon 
which  I lav  outstretch- 
ed peering  into  the  rag- 
ing  abyss,  tho  fierce 
surging  of  the  waters, 
the  whirling  clouds  of 
spray,  and  gorgeous 
prismatic  colors  that 
flashed  through  them,  created  an  impression  that 
the  whole  was  some  wild,  mad  freak  of  the  ele- 
ments, gotten  up  to  furnish  the  traveler  with  a 
startling  idea  of  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  Nor- 
wegian scenery. 

Late  one  evening  I arrived  at  a lonely  little 
station  bv  the  wayside,  not  far  beyond  the  val- 
ley of  the  Drivbdal.  I was  cold  and  hungry, 
and  well  disposed  to  enjoy  whatever  good  cheer 
the  honest  people  who  kept  the  inn  might  have 
in  store  for  me.  The  house  and  outbuildings 
were  such  ns  belong  to  an  ordinary  farming  es- 
tablishment, and  did  not  promise  much  in  the 
way  of  entertainment.  Upon  entering  tho  rustic 
door-way  I was  kindly  greeted  by  the  host — a 
simple,  good-natured  looking  man — who,  as  usu- 
al, showed  me  into  the  best  room.  Now,  I am 
not  aware  of  any  tiling  in  my  appearance  that  en- 
titles me  to  this  distinction  ; but  it  has  generally 
been  my  fate  in  this  sort  of  travel  to  be  set  apart 
and  isolated  from  the  common  herd  in  the  fancy 
room  of  the  establishment,  which  I have  always 
found  to  be  correspondingly  the  coldest  and  most 
uncomfortable.  It  is  a great  annoyance  iti  Nor- 
way to  be  treated  as  a gentleman.  The  com- 
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overhang  the  road,  which  for  miles  on  a stretch 
is  hewn  from  the  solid  rock. 

The  innumerable  clefts  and  fissures  that  mark 
the  nigged  fronts  of  the  cliffs ; the  overhanging 
trees  and  shrubbery:  the  toppling  boulders  of 
granite,  balanced  in  mid-air?  the  rushing  tor- 
rents that  dash  from  the  moss-covered  rocks ; 
the  seething  and  foaming  waters  of  the  Driv, 
whirling  through  the  narrow  gorges  hundreds  of 
feet  below  the  road ; the  bright  bine  sky.  over- 
head, and  the  fitful  gleams  of  sunshine  darting 
through  tho  masses  of  pine  and  circling  into  in- 
numerable rainbows  in  the  spray  of  the  river, 
all  combine  to  form  a scene  of  incomparable 
beauty  and  grandeur  such  as  I have  rarely  seen 
equaled  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  only  sur- 
passed by  the  Siskiyou  Mountains  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  California. 

About  midway  down  the  valley,  after  passing 
tho  settlement  of  Rise,  I stopped  to  examine  a 
curious  passage  of  the  river  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Lh-ivstuklere,  where  it  dashes  down  be- 
tween two  solid  walls  of  rocks,  winch  at  this 
point  approach  so  as  to  form  a passage  of  not 
more  than  fifteen  feet  in  width.  Securing  my 
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monest  lout  can  enjoj  the  cozy  glow  and  social 
gossip  of  the  kitchen  or  ordinary  sitting-room ; 
but  the  traveler  whom  these  good  people  would 
honor  must  sit  shivering  and  alone  in  some 
great  barn  of  a room  because  it  contains  a sofa, 
a bureau,  a looking-glass,  a few  mantle-piece 
ornaments,  and  an  occasional  picture  of  the  King 
or  some  member  of  the  royal  family.  I have 
walked  up  and  down  these  dismal  chambers  for 
hours  at  a time,  staring  at  the  daubs  on  the  walls 
and  picking  up  little  odds  and  ends  of  orna- 
ments and  gazing  vacantly  at  them,  till  I felt  a 
numbness  steal  all  over  me,  accompanied  by  a 
vague  presentiment  that  I was  imprisoned  for 
life.  The  progress  of  time  is  a matter  of  no  im- 
portance in  Norway.  To  an  American,  accus- 
tomed to  see  every  thing  done  with  energy  and 
promptness,  it  is  absolutely  astounding — the  in- 
difference of  these  people  to  the  waste  of  hours. 
They  seem  to  be  forever  asleep,  or  doing  some- 
thing that  bears  no  possible  reference  to  their 
ostensible  business.  If  you  are  hungry  and  want 
something  to  eat  in  a few  minutes,  the  probabil- 
ity is  you  will  be  left  alone  in  the  fine  room  for 
several  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  you 
discover  that  the  inn-keeper  is  out  in  the  stable 
feeding  his  horses,  his  wife  in  the  back-yard 
looking  after  the  chickens,  and  his  children  sit- 
ting at  a table  in  the  kitchen  devouring  a dish 
of  porridge.  Upon  expressing  your  astonish- 
ment that  nothing  is  ready,  the  good  man  of  the 
house  says — “ Ja ! it  will  be  ready  directly,  min 
Herr !”  and  if  you  are  lucky  it  comes  in  another 
hour — a cup  of  coffee  and  some  bread  perhaps, 
which  you  could  just  as  well  have  had  in  ten 
minutes.  Patience  may  be  a virtue  in  other 
countries,  but  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  Nor- 
way. I believe,  after  the  few  weeks*  experience 
I had  on  the  road  to  Trondhjem,  I could  with- 
out difficulty  sit  upon  a monument  and  smile 
at  grief. 

Perceiving  through  the  cracks  of  the  door 
that  there  was  a good  fire  in  the  kitchen,  and 
hearing  the  cheerful  voices  of  the  man  and  his 
wife,  varied  by  the  merry  whistle  of  my  skyds- 
kaarl,  I made  bold  to  go  in  and  ask  leave  to 
stand  by  the  fire.  The  good  people  seemed  a 
little  astonished  at  first  that  a person  of  quality 
like  myself  should  prefer  the  kitchen  to  the  fine 
room  with  the  sofa  and  bureau,  the  mantle-piece 
ornaments  and  pictures  of  the  royal  family ; 
but  by  diut  of  good-humOred  gossip  about  the 
horses,  and  an  extravagant  compliment  thrown 
in  about  the  beauty  of  the  landlady's  children — 
for  which  I hope  to  be  pardoned — I secured  a 
comfortable  seat  by  the  fire,  and  was  soon  quite 
at  home.  The  great  open  fire-place,  the  blaz- 
ing piue  logs,  the  well-smoked  hobs,  the  sim- 
mering pots  and  steaming  kettles,  had  something 
indescribably  cheerful  about  them ; and  lighting 
my  pipe,  I puffed  away  cozily  during  the  pauses 
in  the  conversation,  having  a delightful  con- 
sciousness that  nature  had  peculiarly  adapted 
me  for  the  vulgar  enjoyments  of  life,  and  that 
every  thing  approaching  the  refinements  of  civ- 
ilization was  a great  bore.  It  was  doubtless 
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this  taint  of  the  savage  in  my  disposition  that 
made  me  look  with  such  horror  upon  neat  rooms 
and  civilized  furniture,  and  fall  back  with  such 
zest  upon  the  primitive  comforts  of  savage  life. 

When  I told  the  people  of  the  house  that  I was 
all  the  way  from  California — that  I had  come 
expressly  to  see  their  country — there  was  no  end 
to  the  interest  and  excitement.  “Dear  me!” 
they  cried,  “ and  you  have  traveled  a long  way! 

You  must  be  very  tired ! And  you  must  be  very 
rich  to  travel  so  far ! Ah  Gott — how  wonder- 
ful!” “Did  you  come  all  the  way  in  a cari- 
ole  ?"  inquired  the  simple-minded  host.  “ No ; 

I came  part  of  the  way  by  sea,  in  a great  ship.” 

“ How  wonderful ! ” “ And  what  sort  of  horses 
had  they  in  California?'*  I told  some  tough 
stories  about  the  mustang  horses,  in  which  the 
landlord  was  profoundly  interested,  for  I soon 
discovered  that  horses  were  his  great  hobby. 
Whatever  we  talked  of,  he  invariably  came  back 
to  horse-flesh.  His  head  was  overrunning  with 
horses.  I praised  his  cariole  horses,  and  he 
was  enchanted.  He  gave  me  the  pedigree  of 
every  horse  in  his  stable — scarcely  a word  of 
which  I understood — and  then  wound  tip  by 
telling  me  he  was  considered  the  best  judge  of 
horses  in  all  Norway.  I did  not'  think  there 
was  much  in  his  appearance  indicative  of  the 
shrewd  horse-jockey,  but  was  soon  convinced  of 
his  shrewdness,  for  he  informed  me  confidential- 
ly he  had  drawn  the  great  prize  at  the  last  an- 
nual horse-fair  at  Christiania,  and  if  I didn't 
believe  it  he  would  show  it  to  me ! I tried  to 
make  him  understand  that  I had  no  doubt  at 
all  what  he  said  was  strictly  true ; but  not  sat- 
isfied at  this  expression  of  faith  in  his  word,  he 
went  to  a big  wooden  chest  in  the  comer  and 
took  out  a bag  of  money,  which  he  placed  upon 
the  middle  of  the  table  with  a proud  smile  of 
triumph.  “That,”  said  he,  “ is  the  prize ! A 
hundred  and  fifty  silver  dollars — silver,  mind 
you — all  silyeb  !*'  But  perhaps  I didn’t  believe 
it  was  a prize?  Well,  he  would  convince  me 
of  that.  So  he  left  the  bag  of  money  on  the  ta- 
ble and  went  into  a back  room  to  get  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Society,  in  which  it  was  all  duly 
written  out,  with  his  name  in  large  letters,  the 
paper  being  neatly  framed  in  a carved  frame, 
the  work  of  his  own  hands.  There  it  was;  I 
could  read  for  myself!  I tried  to  read  it  to 
oblige  him,  and  as  I blundered  over  the  words 
he  took  it  into  his  head  that  I was  still  incredu- 
lous. “ Nai ! nai ! ” said  he,  ‘ * you  shall  see  the 
money!  You  shall  count  it  for  yourself!”  In 
vain  I strove  to  convince  him  that  I was  entire- 
ly satisfied  on  the  subject — that  he  must  not  go 
to  so  much  trouble  on  my  account.  “Nai! 
nai  !'*  cried  the  enthusiastic  dealer  in  horse-flesh, 

“it  is  no  trouble.  You  shall  see  the  money 
with  tour  own  etks  !”  And  forthwith  he  un- 
tied the  string  of  the  bag,  and  poured  out  the 
shining  dollars  in  a pile  on  the  middle  of  the 
table.  His  good  wife  stood  by,  professing  to 
smile,  but  I suspected,  from  the  watchful  ex- 
pression of  her  eye,  that  she  did  not  feel  quite 
at  ease.  The  skydskaarl  leaned  over  with  a 
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a mistake,  I begged  my 
host  to  let  me  count  it 
alone,  which  I did  by 
making  fifteen  piles  of 
ten  dollars  each,  care- 
fully counting  every 
pile.  It  was  all  light, 
X^&JV  the  whole  amount  was 

there,  a hundred  and 
■*  fifty  dollars.  “All 

* right!”  said  I,  much 

relieved ; 41  don't  you 
sec,  every  pile  is  exact- 
* • ' V ’ lv  the  same  height!’’ 

: . 4<Ja!  jo.!”  said  the 

man,  ‘4  but  I don't  un- 
derhand if.  Here, 

. lie.  you  and  I must 
1 . :-t,n i it  !M  So  the  wife 

\ Ml  down,  and  they 

y ‘-  m!)  began  counting 

' 5 i)C  money,  varying 

i® ’ every  time  they  com- 

pared  notes  from  two 
10  tcn  dollars.  Once 
hoy  had  it  a bun- 
'mXFwtffc  dred  and  sixty  dollars. 

> “The  devil  is  in  the 

money !”  exclaimed 
the  horse-dealer;  ‘Tm 
y;-  wriuin  I c<.uuts.*'l 

■;•  ■ sight.”  “ And  so  am 

y I!”  said  the  woman ; 

' x *'  1 Cun  not  hr  mistake 

on.  It  is  you  who 
have  made  the  mis- 
take! You  always  were 
a stupid  old  fool  about 
money!”  This  she  said 
with  some,  degree  of  as- 
perity ; for  she  was  evi- 
dently displeased  at  the  whole  proceeding.  u A 
fool,  ch  ? A fool  1 ” muttered  the  old  man  ; 41  yon 
do  well  to  call  me  a fool  before  strangers!” 
44  Ja,  that's  the  way!  I always  told  you  sol” 
screamed  the  woman,  in  rising  tones  of  anger, 
“you’ll  lose  all  your  money  yet!”  “Lose  it!” 
retorted  the  man  \ u don’t  you  see  I have  made 
ten  dollars  by  counting  it  to-night!  There! 
count  it  yourself,  and  hold  your  peace,  woman  T 
Here  the  wife,  suppressing  her  wrath,  made  a 
careful  and  deliberate  count,  which  resulted  in 
the  exact  sum  of  a hundred  and  fifty  dollars! 
I was  much  relieved;  but  by  this  time  the  old 
man,  unable  to  bear  the  torrent  of  reproaches 
heaped  upon  him  by  his  good  wife  for  his  stupid- 
ity, swore  she  must  have  made*  a mistake.  He 
was  sure  he  had  counted  a hundred  and  sixty. 
Therefore  he  would  count  it  again,  all  alone, 
which  he  proceeded  to  do,  very  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously. This  time  the  result  was  n hundml 
and  fifty-five  dollars,  44  The  devil's  in  it!”  cried 
the  astonished  dealer;  44  there’s  some  magic 
about  it!  I don't  understand  it.  I must  count 
it  again!”  The  woman,  however,  being  satis- 
fied that  it  was  all  right,  I now  thought  it  best 


general  expression  of  the  most  profound  aston- 
ishment and  admiration.  44  See  ]”  cried  the  old 
man  ; **  this  is  the  prize — every  dollar  of  it.  But 
you  must  count  it — I’ll  help  you — so!”  As 
them  was  no  getting  over  the  task  imposed  upon 
me  without  hurting  his  feelings,  1 had  to  sit 
down  and  help  to  count  the  money — no  very 
pieosant  job  for  a hungry  man.  After  summing 
up  our  respective  piles  there  appeared  to  be  only 
a hundred  and  forty-niuo  dollars— -just  a dollar 
*hort*  **  Lieb  Gotti1'  cried  the  man,  44  there 
must  be  a mistake!  Let  us  count  it  again!” 
T felt  that  there  was  a necessity  for  counting  it 
very  carefully  this  time,  for  the  landlady’s  eye 
was  on  mo  with  a very  searching  expression. 
“Een,  to,  tre,  five,  fern,  sex,”  and  so  on  for 
nearly  half  an  hour,  when  wo  summed  up  our 
counts  again.  This  time  it  was  only  a hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  dollars — just  two  dollars 
short!  The  old  man  scratched  his  head  and 
looked  bewildered.  The  landlady  moved  about 
nervously,  and  stared  very  hard  at  me.  It  was 
getting  to  be  rather  an  embarrassing  afi’uir. 
I blamed  myself  for  being  so  foolishly  drawn 
into  it.  Wishing  to  know  if  there  really  was 
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to  return  to  my  seat  by  the  fire,  where  she  soon 
began  to  bnsy  herself  preparing  the  supper, 
turning  round  now  and  then  of  course  to  let  off 
a broadside  at  her  old  man.  She  took  occasion 
to  inform  me,  during  the  progress  of  her  culinary 
labors,  that  he  was  a very  good  sort  of  man,  but 
was  somewhat  addicted  to  brandy-wine,  of  which 
he  had  partaken  a little  too  freely  on  the  present 
occasion.  I must  excuse  him.  She  would  send 
him  to  bed  presently.  And  now,  if  I pleased, 
supper  was  ready. 

I could  not  help  thinking,  as  I lay  in  bed  that 
night,  how  lucky  it  was  for  these  simple-minded 
people  that  they  lived  in  the  interior  of  Norway. 
Even  in  California,  where  public  and  private  in- 
tegrity is  the  prevailing  trait  of  the  people,  it 
would  hardly  be  considered  safe  to  pnll  out  a 
bag  of  money  at  a wayside  inn  and  show  it  to 
every  passing  stranger.  I have  known  men 
there  in  high  public  positions  whom  I would 
scarcely  like  to  tempt  in  that  way,  especially  if 
there  was  money  enough  in  the  bag  to  make 
robbery  respectable. 

All  along  the  route  during  the  next  day  the 
scenery  was  a continued  feast  of  enjoyment.  In 
looking  back  over  it  now,  however,  after  the 
lapse  of  several  months,  it  wonld  be  difficult  to 
recall  any  thing  beyond  its  general  features — 
pine-covered  mountains,  green  valleys,  dark 
rocky  glens,  foaming  torrents  of  water,  and 
groups  of  farm-houses  by  the  wayside.  At  Bjer- 
kager  I reached  the  first  of  the  “ slow-stations ; ” 
that  is  to  say,  the  established  post-houses,  where 
a margin  of  three  hours  is  allowed  for  a change 
of  horses.  I had  supposed  that  in  a country, 
and  on  a public  route,  where  during  the  summer 
there  must  be  considerable  travel,  it  would  hard- 
ly be  possible  that  so  long  a delay  could  take 
place ; but  in  this  I was  mistaken.  The  slow- 
stations  are  emphatically  slow ; the  keepers  are 
slow,  the  horses  are  slow,  the  whole  concern  is 
slow.  From  Bjerkager  to  Garlid,  and  from  Gar- 
lid  to  Hov,  including  all  delays,  a distance  of 
three  hours  and  a half  ordinary  time,  it  took  me 
all  day.  No  entreaties,  no  offers  of  extra  com- 
pensation, no  expressions  of  impatience  produced 
the  slightest  effect.  The  people  at  these  places 
were  not  to  be  hurried.  Kind  and  good-natured 
as  they  were  in  appearance  and  expression,  I 
found  them  the  most  bull-headed  and  intractable 
race  of  beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I was  particularly  struck  with  the  depressing 
lethargy  that  hung  over  a wretched  little  place 
called  Soknaes,  which  I made  out  to  reach  the 
next  morning.  A dead  silence  reigned  over  the 
miserable  huddle  of  buildings  by  the  roadside. 
The  houses  looked  green  and  mildewed.  A 
few  forlorn  chickens  in  the  stable-yard,  and  a 
half-starved  dog  crouching  under  the  door-steps, 
too  poor  to  bark  and  too  lazy  to  move,  were  the 
only  signs  of  life  that  greeted  me  as  I approached. 
[ knocked  at  the  door,  but  no  answer  was  made 
to  the  summons.  Not  a living  soul  was  to  be 
seen  around  the  place.  I attempted  to  whistle 
and  shout.  Still  the  terrible  silence  remained 
unbroken,  save  by  the  dismal  echoes  of  my  own 
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melancholy  music.  At  length  I went  to  a rick- 
ety shed  under  which  some  carts  were  drawn  up 
for  shelter  from  the  weather.  In  one  of  the 
carts,  half-covered  in  a bundle  of  straw,  was  a 
bundle  of  clothes.  It  moved  as  I drew  near ; it 
thrust  a boot  out  over  the  tail-board;  it  shook 
itself;  it  emitted  a curious  sound  between  a 
grunt  and  a yawn ; it  raised  itself  up  and  shook 
off  a portion  of  the  straw ; it  thrust  a red  night- 
cap out  of  the  mass  of  shapeless  rubbish ; the 
night-cap  contained  a head  and  a matted  shock 
of  hair ; there  was  a withered,  old-fashioned  lit- 
tle face  on  the  front  part  of  the  head  underneath 
the  shock  of  hair,  which  opened  its  mouth  and 
eyes  and  gazed  at  me  vacantly ; it  was  an  old 
man  or  a boy,  I could  not  tell  which  till  it  spoke, 
when  I discovered  that  it  was  something  between 
the  two,  and  was  the  skydskaarl  or  hostler  of 
this  remarkable  establishment.  He  rubbed  his 
eyes  and  stared  again.  “ Hello!”  said  I.  He 
grunted  out  something.  “ Heste  og  Cariole  !” 
said  I.  “Ja!  Ja!”  grunted  the  hostler,  and  then 
he  began  to  get  out  of  the  cart  I suppose  he 
creaked,  though  I do  not  pretend  that  the  sounds 
were  audible.  First  one  leg  came  out ; slowly 
it  was  followed  by  the  other.  When  they  both 
got  to  the  ground,  he  pushed  his  body  gradually 
over  the  tail-board,  and  in  about  five  minutes 
was  standing  before  me. 

“ A horse  and  cariole,”  said  I ; “ let  me  have 
them  quick!” 

“Ja!  Ja!” 

“ StrazJ”  [directly!]  said  I. 

“Ja!  Ja!” 

“ How  long  will  it  be?” 

“ Ach !” — here  he  yawned. 

“ An  hour?” 

“Ja!  Ja!” 

“Two  hours?” 

“Ja!  Ja!” 

“Three  hours?” 

“Ja!  Ja!” 

“Sacramento!  I can’t  stand  that.  I must 
have  one  stbax— directly—  forstoede?” 

“Ja!  Ja!”  and  the  fellow  rubbed  his  eyes 
and  yawned  again. 

“ Look  here ! my  friend,”  said  I ; “ if  you’ll 
get  me  a horse  and  cariole  in  half  an  hour  I II 
give  you  two  marks  extra — forstoe?” 

“Ja!  Ja!  twa  mark”  (still  yawning). 

“ Half  an  hour,  mind  you !” 

“ Tre  time — three  hours !”  grunted  the  incor- 
rigible dunderhead. 

“ Then  good-by — I must  travel  on  foot !”  and 
with  rage  and  indignation  depicted  in  every 
feature  I flung  my  knapsack  over  my  shoulder 
and  made  a feint  to  start. 

“ Adieu!  farvel!”  said  the  sleepy  lout,  good- 
naturedly  holding  out  his  hand  to  give  me  a 
parting  shake.  “Farvel,  min  Herr!  May 
your  journey  be  pleasant ! God  take  care  of 
you !” 

The  perfect  sincerity  of  the  fellow  completely 
dissipated  my  rage,  and  giving  him  a friendly 
shake  I proceeded  on  my  wayT  As  I turned  the 
corner  of  the  main  building  and  struck  into  the 
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which  cover  the  sky  and  mountain-tops  at  a 

I was  fortunate  in 


later  season  of  the  year, 
being  just  in  time  to  enjoy  the  full  measure  of 
its  beauties;  and  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  such  an  experience  is  of  itself  worth  a 
trip  to  Norway.  I shall  not  attempt  a descrip- 
tion of  Norwegian  skies,  however,  after  the 
glowing  picture  of  the  North  Cape  at  midnight 
drawn  by  the.  pen  of  my  friend  Bayard  Taylor, 
the  most  faithful  and  enthusiastic  of  all  the  trav- 
elers  who  have  given  their  experience  of  this  in- 
teresting  region. 

Keeping  along  the  banks  of  the  Gala  the  road 
winds  around  the  sides  of  the  hills — sometimes 
crossing  open  valleys,  and  occasionally  pene- 
trating the  shady  recesses  of  the  pine  forests, 
till  it  diverges  from  the  river  at  Med  bus. 
Soon  after  leaving  this  station  the  views  from 
the  higher  points  over  which  the  road  passes 
are  of  great  beauty  and  extent  — embracing  a 
glimpse,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  great  Trond- 
hjem Fjord. 

Night  overtook  roe  at  the  pretty  little  station 
of  Esp.  Next  morning  I was  up  bright  and 
early,  and  after  a cup  of  coffee  and  some  roils 
shouldered  my  knapsack  and  pushed  on  to 
Trondhjem. 

If  this  very  crude  and  hasty  record  of  my  ex- 
periences in  the  interior  shall  have  the  good  luck 
to  be  found  worthy  of  perusal,  I hope  soon  to 
follow  it  up  by  an  account  of  my  visit  to  the 
Norwegian  coast. 


TK*  veujnci  on  foot. 


road  I cast  a look  back.  He  was  still  standing 
by  the  cart,  yawning  and  rubbing  his  eyes  as 
before.  That  man  would  make  money  in  Cal- 
ifornia— if  money  could  be  made  by  a bet  on 
laziness.  He  is  lazier  than  the  old  Dutch  skip- 
per who  was  too  lazy  to  go  below,  and  gave 
orders  to  the  man  at  the  helm  to  follow  the  sun 
so  as  to  keep  him  in  the  shade  of  the  main-sail, 
by  reason  of  which  he  sailed  round  the  horizon 
till  his  tobacco  gave  out,  and  he  had  to  return 
home  for  a fresh  supply.  I call  that  a strong 
case  of  laziness,  but  scarcely  stronger  than  the 
traveler  meets  with  every  day  in  Norway, 

I now  began  to  enjoy  the  real  pleasures  of 
Norwegian  travel.  No  longer  compelled  to  en- 
dure the  vexatious  delays  to  which  I had  lately 
been  subject,  I bowled  along  the  road,  with  my 
knapsack  on  my  back,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles 
an  hour,  whistling  merrily  from  sheer  exuber- 
ance of  health  and  lack  of  thought.  The  weath- 
er was  charming.  A bright  sun  shed  its  warm 
rays  over  hill  and  dale ; the  air  was  fresh  and 
invigorating ; the  richest  tints  adorned  the  whole 
f»ee  of  the  country,  which  from  Soknaes  to 
Trondhjem  gradually  increases  in  fertility  and 
breadth  of  outline,  till  it  becomes  almost  un- 
rivaled in  the  profusion  of  its  pastoral  beauties. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  gorgeous  splendor  of 
the  autumnal  sun  .sets  in  this  part  of  Norway. 
At  an  earlier  period  of  the  year  there  is  perpet- 
ual daylight  for  several  weeks,  and  for  three 
days  the  sun  does  not  descend  below  the  horizon. 
The  light,  however,  is  too  strong  during  that 
period  to  produce  the  rich  and  glowing  tints 
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the  metropolis  shut  off 

fi  tuv  of 

t.o„. 

From  the  earliest  pe* 
- * — rind  of  it#  career  I have 

t V • - w. . been  a reader  of 

!•  *>cA 

titn\  and  1 have  been 
V ] '^v  *v  especially  attracted  hj 

: mm)  • • / j'  two  or  three  articles  in 

| which  the  versatile  in-- 
ag^RHR*f' V formation  of  a Mf, 
B*gg»  is  brought  to 
Vv-  ^yA  ...  ft*'  bear*.  and  I resolved 
t,  to  make  his  aerjuaict- 
WL  A..  and*  if  possible, 

^ Jl/J  irt  A induce  him  to  escort 

1 X&M  |\  ate  drtpugti  the.  city 

jj|fq|A  rftt'nv  jb  a the  eights, 

v jr  f •’ Vj4^'- :-  Rv  kindnoss  of  the 
jm'/fy:  / wit  tor  of  the  Magazine, 

WrL*  \ &'  ■ \ fa  xvhvOM  I introduced 

Wm^  \ an  old  mjIj- 

W/tt'u&yJ . ,y/\  . briber*  I was  favored 

Mgywfifc  P with  a; note  to  w frhmd 

|j|p  vt;  <tf  Mr.  Biggs,  who  guve 

r;  - m*  ft  note  to  flint  gen* 

? £ i toman.  The  editor  also 

t:  ? •-' -“  b — !'•  Kidd,  that  if  1 would 

write  out  my  observe 
tiohs  he  wo  old  *hx  glad 
^ tc?  ^ and  if  they 
" Jm  jsulttMj  ham,  would  print 

^SS^jJx  "■■  ^bem  In  the  M a^nadne. 

? ^ A "• ' A mM  with  a note  io 

. M r.  i t(K*k  my 

£ way  i(>  iijs  ^»v. 

Pit  , After  soiuc  search 
•-.?v  i fUond  l hat  renowned 

^ at  a »puef  ro 

tiyi\i  not  very  far  re- 
:. ; 'A£±-.  .-.  in ored  feot u h is  boards 
ifipdtap'se.  fins  vvmutf;  to  the  ritla  of  t he  % * O’Snl- 
iivfttt  llaU,-'*  and  kept  by  Mr.  Dcnui*  O SullcvaiK 
Mr.  Riggs  took  my  letter  and  looked  it  well 
over  Mbr-c  breaking  the  seal,  and  then  did  the 
same  with  myself  lie  then  perused  the  letter 
slowly,  seeming  tb- .-spell  at  some  of  the  words, 
while  I sumd  waiting  for  him  to  reach  the  end. 
When  this  occurred.  Mr.  Bj gga  turned  to  trie 
and  said,  rather  abruptly, 

“Want  to  see  New  York,  eh!  Got  any 
money  ?” 

I answered  that  I had,  and  by  way  of  deli- 
cately letting  him  understand  that  I was  willing 
to  spend  it,  I said, 

" Wbatil  you  drink,  Mr.  Biggs  V 
lie  answered  without  an  instant’s  hesitation, 
thereby  showing  bow  easily  confidence  is  begot- 
ten in  his  mind, 

“Whisky  straight,  Dennis.  lie  pays;1’  mean- 
ing rue,  and  designating,  by  his  finger,  the  fact 
to  a stern  Milesian  gentleman  behind  the  bar. 
The  convention  between  Mr,  Biggs  and  my- 
self was  settled  in  a couple  of  hours  at  an  ex- 
pense of  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  cash  in 
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I AM  the  public's  most  obedient  sen- ant,  Sep>- 
t Irons  Witherspoon,  of  Herkimer  County, 
sl<k-  ui  NVw  V-.r k.  Whfii  I am  nt  hotttt?  1 ath 
called  a farmer,  and  though  X am  proTjd  of  the 
title,  I am  gimi  to  my  th*\  1 am  not  ahoireriu’r 
dependent  oa  my  fro  m.  I my  all  this  because 
I know  that  the  public  like,  when  they're  hear- 
ing from  a man,  to  know  who  he  is.  It’s  a 
warrant  of  respectability,  and  shows  that  he  is 
not  ashamed  of  himself. 

It  has  always  been  my  intention  to  spend 
some  little  time  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  I 
had  read  that,  as  a general  thing,  people  from 
the  country  see  more  of  New  York  than  the 
citizens,  and  I was  determined  not  to  destroy 
that  impression.  But  I also  knew  from  my 
own  experience  that  my  neighbors  who  had  seen 
the  wonders  of  the  great  city  utterly  failed  on 
their  return  in  giving  a clear  impression  of  the 
sight.  This,  too,  I determ ined  to  improve  by 
going  about  with  my  eyes  open,  and  not  by 
looking  with  suspicion  on  every  man  I met  in 
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cawtura*  act  ? Here/'  m&  fce  pr^iueed  Into  the  hands  of  a pttlicei&uftV  wet?.*  on  with  Ins 
from  tu$  a sodod  and  erumpied *ng^ 

;fng;  <Aip  o picture  of  N<?w  York  in  4#BV  Yoa  •*  Krov,  .said  Mr.  Biggs*  w we  conm  to 
•**}  the  Ityfi*  Jfidwi#  Ot>r^iof  KiefiVdoable-  busy  and  classical  grounds  Pier  $p:  1 , North 
r.'K»fivi  church,.  the  fikiVoriidr>.  hud**, ' the  lkg-  Hiver.  Pier  No,  1,  Sir,  ;&  the  kTiding.ptaee  of 
^raff.  and  wind -mill.  At  *hh  rifsirk  =ed£hh^?r~  the  UtW  of  the  C&jm&s  and  Awhoy  lin^  the 
hatftf.  on  ilm  wsf  spot  whett  we  tiow  stdtfd  are  first  twilroad  skm$ung '$*&&.  'Not  Yerk 
di»;  Gallon/  And  Whippnj&-po3t'.'  Great -io^iit-u-  It  vm  built  in  Y&'J  from  A^kjyio  Nw  let- 
tbo^e. .-  good  mi  of  them  sey*  £0  it*  tl\vV>vUwnr('  itiver,  the 

yk<w  if  w bad  iu&Kh  ;;/-r':  intermediate  $$$&<;£$ -^-V^ ':<^f1^l?^'v h>^v 

***VYh.u  do-  you think  now.  Sir,*  cuMfatied  ] Phibutelphia  Wag-  rmyewil  Uf  nf^inl^ais. 


of  j>  great  cotmOefvral  city  liar-.  AVhpn  that  road  hfat : 

tendering,  to  $.  heel  • trOm&rtfag ' of  wa.friga&e*  eW  by  horse-cars,  and  the  tint  practical  ha)* 
cidyyiag  in  All  only  t&ffjga&g  morion  ht  the  oHinify  weal  ever 
A nd  yei,  «^ir.>i»fh  is  the  f^i;  diirry-onc  yeafs  ago.  Kopy  S%  ihe  ftacufltg? 
Our  fcaliani  I)utch  ancestors  bucked  down  to  of  the  road  ura  -equal  to,  it,GMO,VXKi  per  an- 
:*«  Kn^iiiili  rurvv.  «f  that  ^reugrh  far  U>U  ; fta*}  •mem.” 

then.  in  tiitH?  after,  bucked  down  a>  Iwr  t few  minutes  &tr.- 'Biggs  frtood  absently 
s«es>oiid  time  to  u thvteii  frree .-still  smaller.  I<  oti^-lJuf -tvriief  df  battery  J?W# t*  uni  muting  and 
waa  the  iucrehanti*  that  did  it*  ?>uy  the  first  ptdring  np  single  |*mmrt5  from  a stand,  the  legal 
time  to  improve  trade,  a*  drey  thought,  and  the  mruur  of  w hich  slept  swiftly  beside  it,  and  gating 
jWUk!  time  to  get  back  the  old  government  tor  • far  out  upon  l he  bosom  uf  the  Hudson 
tht  amcre  purpose*.  The  (uotthaift  h»  raiet4  do- 1 ',};.  Chawing  fiver  1 * Said  W r,  Pigg*  at  list, 
iiend  upon  it,  v.--^  $* ■•$$$  aji|*fa  ahd  potumf  lady. awoke, lynl 


f htul  that  during  the  time  Idn  Biggs 

ur»a  yiampmg  down  tit#  eunh  where  stocid 
Tint  A rfttf erd&fcy a •:yj>uiKr\tl  wleldcrof  the  hk^- 
ifig  t/iw»h  opiwting  'eh  Sft/Sig^V 
I tri5^  hoUeve— being  uiitfaed  by  that  gentle* 

maa  pammallyr-Hithout  his  kn wk'dsje  or  eon- 
jenc  Itofbrturtutcly  tor  the  misspent  labor.  Mr, 
Biggs  did  not  awake  to  t\m  fact  until  his  boots 
urero  eutv/eit  polishett  wbeur  with  }#ropt#r  iudig- 
qwvion,  he  jparned  the  s)irr^ptitious  UfOt*hkok 
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1 y coming.  Sir,  when  it  will  hare  to  be  (lone,  and 
we  shall  see  a line  of  stone  wliarves  stretching 
from  six  to  ten  miles  on  either  side  of  this  right 
little,  tight  little  island,  Sir.” 

Here  was  a pause,  in  which  my  imagination 
pictured  out  the  great  city  of  New  York  when  it 
should  throw  all  the  cities  of  the  world  into  the 
shade ; when  for  five  miles  from  the  Battery  not 
a dwelling  would  exist,  nothing  but  one  mass  of 
stores  and  warehouses,  laden  to  repletion  with 
the  wealth  of  the  world;  and  all  the  opposite 
shores  would  be  a repetition  of  the  vast  hive. 
Mr.  Biggs's  voice  brought  me  back  to  Pier 
No.  12. 

44  Another  Boston  line,  and  there  used  to  be 
another  Savannah  line,  Sir!  Steamers  upon 
steamers,  from  one  to  five  thousand  tons,  clus- 
tering along  the  docks  like  flits  clinging  to  n 
slice  of  bread  and  molasses!  Pier  No.  13;  here 
were  Virginia  steamers,  Sir,  mediums  of  con- 
veyance to  the  mother  of  statesmen  and  the  land 
of  sweet  plug  tobaceo.  No.  14,  Sir,  Philadelphia 
steamers  around  Cape  May;  sea-sickness  and 
bilge- water,  Sir,  at  the  lowest  possible  charge. 
Pier  No,  15,  Sir,  is  the  landing-place  of  the  Al- 
bany boats — a spot  full  of  wonders,  Sir.  Here, 
Sir,  at  6 a.m.  and  6 p.m.  each  day  these  mag- 
nificent boats,  emblematic  of  our  rapid  progress, 
can  be  seen,  like  grand  monsters  wlio  have  kind- 
ly lent  themselves  to  puny  man,  awaiting  the 
throng  of  passengers  rushing  away  from  the  eit\ 
on  business  or  pleasure.  The  months  of  July 
and  August  are  especially  notable  for  the  life 
upon  the  river,  when  all  the  fashionable  world 


ajtytes  l Do  yees  think  I've  got  nothing  to  do 
but  be  washing  me  slices  all  day  afther  yees?” 

I am  constrained  in  truth  to  admit  that,  the 
lady  proprietor  of  the  stand  behind  Mr.  Biggs 
hud  justice  on  her  side,  as  that  gentleman,  in 
the  abstraction  of  the  moment,  had  evidently 
been  giving  way  to  absent-minded  expectoration. 

44 Pier  No.  2,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Bi^ps,  walking 
on  hurriedly, 44  iaone  of  the  Boston  lines.  Mind 
you,  Sir,  I say  one  of  them.  The  day  has  gone 
by,  Sir,  when  the  stage  started  daily,  taking  its 
eight  passengers  for  a six  days’  journey,  price 
$20.  Now,  we  used  to  have  the  splendid  steam- 
ers of  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  lines  at  Pier 
No.  4.  and  more  of  the  same  sort  for  the  same 
place  at  Pier  No.  12.  There,  Sir,  is  the  Bethel 
ship,  one  of  many — those  sheet-anchors  for  the 
poor  wanderers  about  the  docks.  We'll  speak 
of  ‘cm  again,  Sir.  By-and-bv — by-and-by,  Sir.” 

Mr.  Biggs  blew  his  nose  violently,  and  walk- 
ed on. 

44  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  Sir,”  he  con- 
tinued, 11  that  we  New  Yorkers  have  not  seen 
fit  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  wharves.  There 
are  very  few  of  them  that  are  structures  of  which 
we  can  be  proud.  We  have  not  yet  followed  the 
example  of  England  in  building  stone  wharves 
and  basins  that  will  last  tor  centuries.  To  be 
sure,  Sir,  the  exigencies  of  our  trade  and  tides 
have  not  bo  imperatively  called  for  them  as  in 
London  and  Liverpool  ; but  still  it  would  be  a 
most  creditable  movement  to  replace  some  of 
the  old,  decayed,  dangerous,  and  rat-eaten  docks 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  The  day  is  rapid- 
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passenger.  For  this  privilege,  Sir,  the  most 
valuable  ferry  of  the  city,  the  Company  only  pa\ 
$5000  pet  annum,  holding  it  until  the  year 
1806,  Now,  Sir,  imagine  that  up  to  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  or  a little  over,  say  1750,  then* 
were  no  docks  above  this  spot,  and  that  the  scows 
which  then  plied  between  New  York  and  the  op* 
posite  shore  landed  their  passengers  and  freight 
at  a stake  dock  built  from  this  place — a dock 
which  was  generally  carried  away  every  winter 
by  the  ice.  About  this  dnte  the  wharves  and 
lining  of  the  river  bank  were  built  as  high  up  as 
Partition,  now  Fulton  Street." 

Just  as  Mr.  Bigg3  said  these  words,  stretch* 
ing  out  his  hand  to  point  to  the  spot,  I saw  a 
gentleman  make  a sudden  stoop,  pick  up  some- 
thing at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Biggs,  and  cross  quickly 
over  to  the  pier,  with  an  anxious  manner,  as 
though  he  would  eonceal  whatever  the  article 
was  he  had  stooped  for.  While  I was  intently 
watching  this  another  gentleman*  with  a singular 
obliquity  of  vision  that  caused  him  to  look  perpet- 
ually sideways  over  a tall  cigar,  came  up  to  me. 

“Did  you  see  that?”  said  this  last  gentleman. 

“ See  wlmt?”  I naturally  asked. 

u Why,  that  feller's  found  a pocket-book," 
said  the  gentleman. 

As  a matter  of  course  I felt  interested,  which 
the  gentleman  perceiving,  said,  earnestly, 

“Go  over  and  make  him  go  yer  shares.” 

At  this  moment  I was  astounded  to  see  Mr. 
Biggs  seize  the  gentleman  violently  by  the  cra- 
vat, and  while  holding  and  shaking  him  uncom- 
fortably, address  him  in  this  style ; 


is  bound  to  Niagara,  Saratoga,  Canada,  or  such 
parts  of  the  country  as  may  please  their  taste. 
Then,  Sir,  there  is  something  approaching  to 
delirium  in  the  departure  of  an  Albany  boat. 
The  wild  hurrying  of  the  excited  people;  the 
shouting  of  the  hack  and  cart  drivers ; the  dodg- 
ing of  the  baggage  smashers,  and  the  cries  of 
the  vendors  of  every  article  under  the  sun,  mix- 
ed up  with  the  commands  of  icemen  and  offi- 
cers of  the  boat;  while,  high  above  all  the  other 
din,  the  roaring  of  the  escaping  steam,  makes  the 
nearest  approach  to  Pandemonium  that  we  shall 
ever  experience  in  this  life.” 

Mr.  Biggs  paused  for  breath,  a fine  color  glow- 
ing in  his  face,  and  centring  particularly  bright 
about  his  nose.  I may  as  well  mention  here 
that  Mr*  Biggs's  description  so  interested  me 
that  I took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  revisit  the 
spot  at  the  hour  he  had  designated,  and  I can 
indorse  personally  all  he  has  said. 

41  Here,  Sir,”  proceeded  Mr.  Biggs,  “we  have 
another  immense  outlet  from  New  York,  the 
Jersey  City  Ferry,  communicating  not  only  with 
a city  of  fifty  thousand  people,  but  with  the  dd- 
ptVt*  of  the  great  Erie  Railroad,  the  New  Jersey 
Railroad,  the  Northern  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
and  the  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad.  Over  this 
ferry.  Sir,  there  pass  daily  twenty-five  thousand 
people  and  two  thousand  vehicles.  Seven  boats  do 
serrice,  the  largest  of  which  is  800  tons.  Think 
of  that,  Sir,  for  a mere  ferry-boat.  These  boats, 
Sir,  make  the  passage  in  six  minutes  in  all 
weather*,  cracking  through  twelve-inch  ice  like 
§o  much  paper,  at  three  cents  ]>er  head  for  each 
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“Now  ain’t  you  a pretty  scamp?  Now  ain’t 
ve?  What  d’ye  take  me  for,  you  rascal?  Don’t 
you  understand  your  business  better?  If  you 
don’t  tell  me  in  an  instant  what  ye  took  me  for 
I’ll  hand  ye  over  to  the  police!” 

I saw  that  the  gentleman  rather  shrank  under 
this  threat,  and  when  Mr.  Biggs  gave  him  an- 
other shake,  and  another  repetition  of  the  same 
words,  he  burst  ont  with, 

“ Oh ! come,  Squire,  don't  git  mad.  I d’know 
what’s  er  matter  with  me  ter  day.  Thar's  or 
second  time  I’ve  mixed  up  the  thing  this  morn- 
in’,  any  how.  Let  up  on  a feller,  say,  won’t 
ver  ?* 

Mr.  Biggs  gave  him  one  more  genial  shake 
that  completely  lifted  him  off  his  legs,  and  then 
dropped  him  so  quickly  that  the  released  party 
went  down  on  his  knees.  lie  was  up,  however, 
in  a moment  and  away  like  a deer,  while  Mr. 
Biggs  strode  on  the  other  way,  leaving  me  for 
an  instant  in  such  a state  of  stupefaction  that  I 
could  scarcely  follow.  When  I did  reach  that 
gentleman  ail  the  explanation  I could  get  in  an- 
swer to  my  questions  was, 

“Pocket-book  droppers,  Sir;”  and  that  was 
nil  the  information  I ever  got  on  the  subject 
After  this,  for  some  little  time,  Mr.  Biggs’s 
equanimity  was  clearly  disturbed,  causing  him 
to  pass  hurriedly  over  the  ground,  notwithstand- 
ing the  refreshment  of  a dozen  on  the  half  shell 
at  Washington  Market,  and  a primer,  ns  Mr. 
Biggs  expressed  it ; which  “prirncr”  was  simply 
a gill  of  Bourbon  straight. 

“ Over  there,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Biggs,  standing 


at  the  south  end  of  Washington  Market,  “ is 
No.  19,  the  freight  depot  of  the  Morris  Canal. 
That  pier  and  the  next,  No.  20,  is  the  city  resi- 
dence of  a cloud  of  propellers  and  canal -boats, 
the  bearers  of  burdens  of  every  kind  to  onr  all- 
devouring  people.  At  that  point  commences 
Washington  Market,  called  in  old  times  the 
Bear  Market,  running  northerly  to  Pier  No,  26. 
Here  arc  thousands  of  hucksters,  commission 
sellers  of  edibles  of  every  kind.  Middle-men, 
who  deal  and  speculate  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer,  until  the  latter  has  to  pay  at 
least  fifty  per  cent,  more  for  his  food  than  it  is 
really  worth.  Their  sheds — mere  shanties  of 
plank — cover  every  inch  of  room,  and  there  they 
lie  in  wait  for  the  hundreds  of  boats  of  every 
kind  that  bring  provisions  to  feed  the  hungry 
city.  A few  months  ago  a tire  swept  through 
those  shanties,  leaving  the  spot  one  mass  of 
roasted  potatoes,  vegetables,  beef,  mutton,  and 
poultry,  and  letting  the  public  into  the  secret 
of  how  much  and  how  valuable  a quantity  of 
food  finds  its  way  into  this  apparently  unimport- 
ant spot.  It  is  » disgrace,  Sir,  to  the  city, 
that  these  men  should  be  allowed  to  create  by 
their  influence  laws  that  prevent  the  countryman 
from  coming  directly  into  the  market  and  sell- 
ing his  own  produce  at  any  time !” 

The  last  part  of  Mr.  Biggs's  argument  had 
been  addressed  to  a couple  of  muscular  gentle- 
men in  red  shirts,  who  were  ostensibly  apple- 
merchants  by  wholesale,  and  who,  in  reply,  only 
vouchsafed  the  single  word  “Gas!” 

“And  now,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Biggs,  emerging 
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from  theopp^teend  of  tbo  market  aui  pwacs- ! in  ibb  isoupfef  a,  work  whlch—thdugh  it  few* 
Lug  over  a coup!*  yi£  Mocks  ® brisk  tfovM  we  ] coat  thirty  |hJii;iVmV-  of-  Absorbed, 

CAimo  lo  iftofhor  tffv-r it  AaiU-i  for  a -ni rally wjis-  wpii ava  any  r et  ora  > nil  fho  Origifui)  fcujiiuAt—i.s 
posed  -xbo  fi«i  ^iip  of  the  Hoboken  Per-  *tiU  to  te  looked  vn  fry  tt  work ./tottfer gtovt  CnVd.ir 

ry.  *ffeo;UgU:.%e  Rories •■•of  Kobofceu,  Sir,  have/  ^ tha  Of yid  New  Tco  kot^  $$ft  who 

ranch  d«p^*fcii  rinse  tbfc  days  when  the  Elyfcuth  not  onlr  ^ pwriiwir  money  in  it,  but  ail 

Fields  reached  almost,  to  the  landing  on  tb>  of  any  body  ofeo*«S  Sitthuiwo  could  gut  hold 
Jersey  side*  yet  liobokfen  still  holds  out  iudtmo.  a?*-  It  hadn't  paid  yet : bur  kc  exhm  timt  it 
meatA  to  miiee  thousands  away  from  their  nac  will  soon.  If  you  waht  to  invent,  let  me  advise 
tire  *oiJ.  On  the  S^bbarJi^laj* ■ $ir*  ■ 't^'*- l\tiy  Erie  now*  while  the  stock  is  low, 

they  flock  to  tlie  three  New  York  hunting**  nod  Now  **’ yrfur.  tfe#a«n 

fiom  morning  to  uight,  when  Hie  weal  her  i»  Ituw,  Mr.  Bigg*  fed  Into  n brown  Study  for  a few 
■wanna— particularly  of  ftenimus  — aeek  their  motnei.ifs,  .when  be  brightened  up.  ^ Here  again. 
Ten  tonic  .Tel&XAfcion  i n the  (feftfe  atnivb  'tit-  tho  | htmi  Pier  'Jior  3d,  we  hiiyo  ^loamtaos,  Si  t,  by 
cafes  in  Hoboken.  Seven  thpamnd  people,  &itj  I to  lake  ji>u  any  where  for  a 

barf)  be  eh  known  to  pu»  xWr  the  three  femes  less  sin'p  thaiV  it  Will  cnat  ydn  to  stay  a>  Uciint* 
of  this  company  of  a Sunday,  though  oa  ft  weak*  Wc  pfekod  our  Way  in  wiener:  for  a short 
day  the  tmvei  is  very  rmicJi  smaller  Kafher  a rime,  when  Mr,  Biggs  paused,  waved  lib*  hand 
good  ■ property/  Sir ; and  yet  the  prepnot'/-*  |vny  impressively/  'atul  said ; 

the  princely  sum  of  i 1 U50  per  year  thr  the?  whole  ft  tthro,  Sit,  nt  Pirnj  ’37  nnd  we  have  a 
three  femes.!  What  d'ye  thiuk  of  Uihfe  Sir  ? group • of  i u .;  Firstly*  -the  Bremen'. 
Pier  No.  29,  Sir,  is  the  California.  Steamer  j end  SouthaiU|^:  M&mejft ; secondly,,  <Sirf  we. 
whaif— .the  spot  from  whence  so  mfKiyihmi- ; have  the  w«y  tfe?  ux-  .coinos  in  ; thirdly,  the 
sanda  hxve  XflUiyi  ^ ;hjuf%rk^. ^ n e^y cr:  * w harf  of  the  Delaware  iiudiflud&on  Cgnat  Com- 
io-  to  ^ f\<iar'd.  «of  ! pn:»y,  who  bring  ud  every  ywsw  about,  a couple 

again  ; 0mu  Ni;.  i--;  the  mi  written  history  of  Immlojcl  thousand  t«*ns.\of  ^oa.l,  forty  *'fl  re.  tiiou- 
of  that  -,  riticver  adc  ribo  iof  1 4ftr>4  of  which  are  i&inlfaFupou  this  wbaif;  and, 

thpec  steamers.  Sir.  without  ihinklug  of  .somo  fourthly/  and  most  imerc-iilng  of  aIK.  one  pf  the 
great  wmtirig;  u>  swallow  its  prey  | wharocs.  wfefed-  Xo  the*  Municipal  Sanimry  Office. 

^fe8|wl^|Sted, the. action  to  'in?  word,  drti.w-  At  this  wlvarf.  Sir,  there ' m dumped  weekly  V100 
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loads  weekly.  In  the  spring  this  has  been  known 
to  rnn  up  as  high  as  88,000  loads  in  one  week.” 

By  this  time  wc  had  reached  the  second  land- 
ing-place of  the  Hoboken  Ferry,  at  the  foot  of 
Canal  Street,  which  Mr.  Biggs  dismissed  with  a 
wave  of  his  bond,  and  we  stood  before  the  docks 
once  occupied  by  the  Collins  steamers;  while 
just  above,  at  another  wharf,  lay  the  line  of  screw 
steamers  running  between  New  York  and  Liv- 
erpool. 

I stood  musing  over  all  this,  when  I missed 
Mr.  Biggs.  At  the  moment  I was  rather 
ahirmed,  not  knowing  but  that  gentleman  had, 
in  an  unguarded  way,  slipped  from  the  dock  into 
the  briny  waves  below,  without  noise  or  disturb- 
ance; but  I was  soon  disabused  on  that  point. 
I beheld  Mr.  Biggs  standing  with  his  back  to- 
ward me  on  board  a half-house  half-boat  ar- 
rangement, that  lay  moored,  with,  many  others 
of  the  same  sort,  at  the  wharf.  I watched  the 
motion  of  my  friend’s  body  and  the  bending 
forward  of  the  head  ; and  this,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  I could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  host  of 
the  boat  hand  him  something,  persuaded  me 
that  Mr.  Biggs  was  going  through  a swallowing 
operation.  In  a moment  he  made  a hurried 
exit  from  the  boat  and  stood  beside  me  on  the 
dock,  the  host  staring  wildly  at  him  as  though 
in  wonder, 

“There,  Sir!  What  d’ye  think  o*  that?” 
were  his  first  words ; while,  by  watching  the 
countenance  of  the  man  wrho  stood  with  the  oys- 
ter-knife in  his  hand,  I became  convinced  that 
Mr,  Biggs  had  merely  been  “sampling”  the  oys- 
ters wi thout  buy  i ng.  “ There’s  our  oyster-boats. 
There’s  where  a large  share  of  the  first-class  bi- 
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valves  are  stowed.  It’s  not  an  uncommon  thing, 

Sir,  for  40,000  bushels  to  l>e  sold  there  in  one 
week,  while  quite  a business  is  done  in  the  same 
goods  in  the  Clinton  Market,  just  opposite,” 

I felt  uncomfortable  as  we  walked  away,  being 
unable  to  disabuse  my  mind  of  the  fact  that  the 
proprietor  of  the  oyster-boat  Mr.  Biggs  had  hon- 
ored with  a visitation  had  come  out  on  the  plank 
to  see  us  off,  and  gave  Mr.  B.  a parting  shoot, 
as  he  moved  away,  that  sounded  very  much  to 
me  as  though  he  cried,  “How  did  you  like  ’em, 
sonny?”  Mr.  Biggs,  however,  with  nn  imper- 
turbability to  be  admired,  took  no  notice  what- 
ever of  fus  impertinence.  A few  hasty  steps 
and  wc  stood  upon  the  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Ham- 
mond Street,  where,  as  Mr.  Biggs  informed  me, 
lay  the  mtyestic  Great  Eastern  in  all  her  sullen 
grandeur,  while  every  spot  about  her  teemed 
with  suddenly -awakened  life.  Now  ruin  and 
desolation  is  upon  all. 

We  passed  between  Piers  49  and  51,  where 
the  Christopher  Street  station  of  the  Hoboken 
Ferry  loomed  up  amidst  piles  of  lumber  towering 
almost  to  the  skies.  Mr.  Biggs  had  become 
slightly  taciturn.  At  Pier  53  stood  a vestige  of 
the  past  which  1 could  not  pass  without  inquiry. 

It  bore  the  impress  of  one  of  the  relics  of  histo- 
ry, and  seemed  as  though  it  might  have  been 
a block-house  erected  by  the  early  settlers  for 
defense  against  the  Indians.  It  was  with  this 
ujvon  my  mind  I appealed  to  Mr.  Biggs. 

“Hay  scales,  Sir,”  was  that  gentleman’s  re- 
sponse; “old  hay  scales,  long  disabled,  Sir; 
been  there.  Sir,  ever  since  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant;  supposed  to  have  been  the  orig- 
inal scales  used  by  Wuutcr  Van  Twiller  when  he 
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the  prodtfcT  0/  Co i4and  is  stored,.  t»  cmtbh?  '*bm  cords-  {for  daj^  Tins,  cum  oV 

but  to  £*>a$*  tltdr  pans  uwl  kellies  the  smdhrefo^  great  mpdrUvnod  ilbily 

bH^bt;  Afcd  there,  Sif5-w  see  tteg&-~not  Hugs  Mr<g  miufc  »wmg  «j*.  ' 

of, the  frft*  lif-ui  hirove,  wnh  stars  and  ^tripQ55t  hut  Aft  Mt;  >h{odo  steadily  nvmy  1 coaid  mu, 

flags,  Sity  to  audnr.  foot,  /witlum  rubify  l»'HtrWtnti[^;f)ie  sterb  pride  wUh  which  hhyelttM 

—fldgn  to  pttvri  our  struts  tihd  *ht#c  lirdti  facts ; and  the mlinimtir/o  <fW  tacom- 

And  flow,  Sir,  v/g  tnixcte  ifi  f •ytfry  . pmdei}  W she. ! bought  tloiu, should  the  inventor 

ant  item  its  ; our-  dow.mk  Romany.”  Ami  uf  the  spiiuibg  tnucinne  At  flm  moment  tome  in 
&r  Bigjrs  p*>iut*5d  to  t>  ^^diiie  contact  vvifli  Mf.  Br^?  Vie ,; might  have? some 

out toward  the  wnrer’s  v*d£e,’  sio'funu?Hcd  it  v doubts  $3  to  Avhcrhcrhintsolf  or  that  gem  lemon 
? bmM?, . tfos  wM<'h  Widdd  wns  ihe  jriSai  ijeneftetor  of  TuankituL  A fcw 

putted  Agasw-of  (Vwet)  iti  clossitiazition,  jmnnee*1  walking  and  we  stood  at  the  foot  of 
“ ‘tbwrtZf  ^br,  la  hhe  of  tlo?  ou  mero  u».  establish-  Twelfth  Strict,  pa  the  ground  i.a^upied  hr  i Im 
JueuW  where  our  flfo*o,ui  is  D.iwed  and  spik  by  freight  depot  of  the  Tf  udrrm  River  Railroad  Com* 
AtCtitm.  O'io:*  D|^n  a time,  Sh,  yon  etmid  not  puny,  watching  the-  ardoiwiiog  of  Scores  of  car* 
walk  .half*  mile  wiUjbut  being  turned  off  the  just  arrived with  )i nmhuds of  cans  of  m ilk,  boxes 
ynkwalks  half  a dozen  rime*  by  tluar  being  in  of  cheese,  firkin*  of  tatti£f«  arid  such  other  vuiihl^m 
'fi^SSAm ’<tf  ;tho:<vo^i^.^Tr»  i • now;  this  is  all  vs*  the  great  city  e.nSuipha  hy thouwituiy  of  ton* 
done  by  the  steatn^ctigfae.  god  thmomnU  of  hn‘s  and  hu»yes  tk>  sign,  Mr,  Biggs  i*Uc<M  himself 
*re employed  in  peWonrdtfg  the  lafer  one#  -,ei.*>- y^i[k»ut*t^<»6'4r^o6  iba  grpand,  abd,  the  nstbn- 
cutcd  by  the  ptotezsunnit  arid  &rHstic  snwycr,.  hjinxnu  *f:»  group  M whom  -1)6  luul 

The  wood  is  done  up  in  Ucoso  ioXle  bunefu*  that  rather  erbwilcrf  to  attain  it,,  commenced  gtAmp- 
Wc*  see  in  &wy:  bcu^)g  :»l$  ifie.’grodndalte  -e»iue.  as  he  had  bwfcrb  ddftb 

>hhxi  to  Ur'  i'iVmoVhere  berw^  s<xi  fier  ori  th^  BrtUr<ry. 

day  , by  which  Its  cai>  rnmftm.  ’(w  *CU^  Sin  15  more  eliwf  ical  ground,  the  sj^t 

Week.  Tbe^e  buftdlea  are  sold  fb  ik>  groeera  At  whereon,  only  a few  years  since^  ^ipod  Ejnrt 


mm 
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TKl*KOIU.rU  OFFICII, 


Gunsevoort,  or,  as  more  familiarly  known,  4 The 
White  Fort.’  It  was  erected  during  tbe  wut 
of  1812  to  keep  the  Britishers  out  of  the  North 
River — should  it  so  happen  that  they  ever  got  so 
high  as  this  place.  There  it  stood,  Sir,  serving 
the  very  useful  purpose,  during  many  of  the  last 
years  of  its  life,  of  a lodging-place  for  shoals  of 
negroes  and  vagrants,  who  crawled  into  the  port- 
holes and  kept  house  permanently  rent  free.” 

The  workmen  listened  to  Mr.  Biggs  with  dis- 
tended eyes,  every  now  and  then  looking  about 
at  the  ground  whereon  he  had  been  stamping,  as 
though  they  momently  expected  to  see  it  open 
and  swallow  the  speaker ; and  then,  disappointed 
in  this  result,  they  made  various  disrespectful 
noises  and  motions,  signifying  their  belief  to 
each  other  that  there  was  something  wroug  in 
the  mental  condition  of  Mr.  Biggs. 

At  the  wharf  close  by  lay  an  immense  square 
box,  covering,  as  I thought,  somewhere  about  tin 
acre,  and  having  upon  its  deck  a small  house, 
from  the  centre  of  which  towered  a must  of  gi- 
gantic proportion,  with  cross-beam  and  rigging 
of  indefinite  quantity.  I was  naturally  desirous 
of  knowing  its  use. 

“Bishop’s  derrick,  Sir!  the  great  derrick 
with  which  sunken  steamboats,  ships,  and  heavy 
laden  vessels  are  brought  back  from  the  briny 
deep  to  the  light  of  day.  With  only  one-horse 
power  and  five  men  that  arrangement  has  lifted 
ft  sunken  boat  laden  with  8(H)  tons  of  coal.  This 
is  done  more  by  the  lifting  force  of  the  boat  it- 
self than  by  the  power  on  board — the  boat  hav- 
ing a square  of  76  feet  on  deck,  and  12  feet 
depth  of  hold.  It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to 


make  her  fast  to  a sunken  wreck  at  low  tide, 
which,  at  high-water,  will  bring  it  six  feet  off 
bottom,  after  which  she  is  swung  in  nearer 
shore  and  the  lifting  process  repeated  at  next 
tide  until  she  lies  high  enough  to  be  pumped 
out.” 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  Fifteenth  Street, 
the  crossing  of  the  American  Telegraph  Com- 
pany—a fact  of  which  Mr.  Biggs  informed  me 
much  in  the  same  way  that  he  w ould  have  spoken 
of  some  little  personal  property. 

“The  telegraph  crossing,  Sir,”  said  Mr. 
Biggs.  u If  you  say  so  we’ll  step  over  and  see 
ho>v  it  gets  on.” 

I thought  I should  like  to  sec  how  it  got  on. 
Accordingly  we  went  across  the  wharf  to  where 
Mr.  Biggs  settled  upon  an  individual  in  an  ex- 
tremely dirty  shirt,  smoking  ait  impeadmble 
day  pipe,  and  holding  short  grumbling  conver- 
sations with  the  little  waves  that  broke  against 
the  dock  over  which  he  was  swinging  his  legs. 
This  gentleman  was  obviously  well  posted,  and 
not  to  be  caught,  as  he  instantly  informed  Mr. 
Biggs  in  auswer  to  his  question  as  to  who  had 
charge  of  the  office  of  ffao  telegraph  crossing. 

44  No yer  don't ! I ain't  no  fool,  I ain’t,”  said 
that  sagacious  individual.  44 1 wam’t  bom  yis- 
ter-day,  I warn’t,  l*ve  seen  fellers  cornin’  round 
here  as-sin1  ker-wes-tions,  I have.” 

I ventured  to  ask  the  gentleman  what  kind 
of  folks  came  rouud  there  asking  questions,  and 
got  my  answer. 

14 1 ain’t  a gwan  to  be  ker-wes-tioned,  I ain't. 
Do  you  thiDk  I doau-uo?  yer  can’t  ketch  me, 
yer  can  t.  No,  Sir,  yer  can’t,” 
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From  g aa  «e  came,  sn>l  uirtn  gns  w**  mux 


'.fetitm;  ■ (pi  | ■ ■ ■ 

We  M not  walked  for  when  Mr,  wtili 

m admiring  ca*r  of  countenance/ Mopped  before 
a domicile  trpbti  pdldic  gromKi 

ai  dtp  very  enounce  of  a whurf  The  architect* 
lire  of  *h>r  41  riOre!  d<j  Flaherty’’'-— fat  fco  an  ar- 
s&ihsi  eitcf o»i  hoard  an  nemnepti  its  warne— 
jifceldMly  */  the  rural  order,  though,  of  what  bu:- 
tertaL  ir  was  composed  would  have  an 

unalyxittg  chemist . There  was  wood  i^dd.uht* 
sjdly*  with  hew  and  there  a stom  hiv^khift 
through  a chaos  of  ?midr  plaster,  and  tnonar. 

of  dn.n>t)llrt|;-'impre««<»d  into  the 
skroe^yith  hem  and  there  ft  scrap  of  mnr&zor 
a briek,  hf  " w*y  ?>f  onmtnetiti  The  u Hdtel  db 
ilaberty’*  trf  the  softer  wx,  who 

did  hef  bu£iQ£*&  imdpy a pr**j«cting  sh.e»Hft  front 
lifer  ^ of  wilted  apples,  direty  eoa- 

dv\  uod  something  which  looked,  to  me  like 

smoked  aati^agesr  Mr>  Bigg*  walked  op  to  the 
stand,  and,  t^kiug  up  one  nf  the  last-iinmed  ar- 
tioloa,  inipdM, 

. Ht*w  much 

^iwo  dots/'  responded  the  proprteiresfc 

*•  Too  ftu&c^'  said  Mr,  Biggs.  Mcmly. 

^AVell,  lave  >ro  be,  ihrn.V 

MTH  gfre  you  three  cents  for  two,"  said  Mr. 
Biggs,  not  abashedr  . 


Mr.  iMrg*  Wtiu  tn  Uinr  moment  ieatdng'  atfOmn' 

the  Telegraph  office  vrnripg  at  the  dirty  gentle- 
man v when  that  individual  oddAswecS  hlmseif  to 
Mr,B. 

.“Say,  Mister*  hg  teaerfol.  t&y  vest,  will 
yer?" 


I saw  Mr.  B,  $tim;  and,  x*  he  start&V  i&nr 
a strangely  utumxJ  rag  of  a wndrems  dingy  line 
Imspn&  vn  the  spot  Against  which  he  bad  been 
feanmgr  I saw  Mt;  Br  ^jtafe  with  « 

•ib&Jfc*  ntiijf garment ^^mwfeafc  tuf 
ode.  would  loot  at  a Vimmpous  reptile  ro-  a triad 
4og*  and  then  I ivtfsry  with  nit  ex- 

pW&bp  that  d^riy  that  “was  not 

able  by  speech  to  Ho  just  ice  to  the'  subject*  It 
was  not  nittil  be  bad  got  several  strait#  away 
that  lie:  found  Voiee  to-  express  his  indication 
mingled  with  -eerow  hifonrmtionv 
^ Confound  the  felJw ! vi^ikl  Mr  ; <#  the 
rascal.  0?nU\rt  i be.  have  rdd  ii.h  that  there  are 
l-Wa'-  ptittif. ..  • Bbf  Bir.- 
Couldn*#  he  ju,At  bare  ineniioned  tto  the  cable 
crossing  this  spot  h jxr«f  three  tam«  $*  thick  as 
th e A tUniie  Tdegraph  e&bhy  hod  f bat  ft  runs 
fri>va  that  point  t»/Bnrri3totVe  Ifolftilh' Kly^ian 
.Fidels  Holioken,  and  fmm  there  to  every  where. 
The  mm  onglit  to  be  hungv  ^lr„  Kovt?ir,  he’s 
too  ditty  f<ir  tfeh  ought  to  bo  ducked,  Sit, 
if  it  wcmldn’t  spoil  tlio  riyer.M  V . r. 


*VIU  sen  yec8  banged  firat/*  said  the  kdyi 
4/«n»i  thin  I wmhiint.n 

Mr,  Biggs  silently  laid  down  four  dmv 
out  his  ?K>cb5Vknifo  aod  our  off  tyro  of  the  covet- 
ed articles.  > , r ’ 
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j of  Thirty-fourth  Street,  before  a half-opened  gate 

\ L N Chat  gave  admittance  to  a wharf  from  whence 

f (;  '*  the  sweet  savor  poured  forth  in  volumes.  A 

r~  //  > • ;v  German  watchman  guarded  the  portal,  and  op- 

if^^i  posed  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Biggs.  That  gentle- 

-$i  » , man,  to  my  astonishment,  pulling  a small  note- 

; - Jjj  : ’ ^ book  and  a pencil  from  hi*  pocket  as  he  pushed 

'|T~  jjSjjjk  ! ushered  me  into  view  of  a small  sloop  piled  high 

wave  of  his  hand  as  of  introduction  ; “ the  crafr 
8K/.  : -•***•'  that  waits  to  receive  the  animal  dead  of  the 

The  watchman,  hacked  by  an  assistant,  stood 

. } z&Zk  of  countenance.  With  a patronizing  nod  Mr. 

Biggs  turned  to  address  him  and  proposed  a 

r ‘‘oj» knows  «n 

. j And  so  between  the  gentleman  that  knew  no- 
thing,  and  the  gentleman  that  knew  every  thing, 
WKm  0111116  &wn  to  his  own  stock  of  kno*  U 

|||  i U °®^  boat.  Sir/’  said  Mr.  Biggs,  “is  an 

|He important  adjunct  to  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  In- 
' spection.  I have  a little  document  here,  Sir, 

" ~ | which  will  give  you  some  insight  into  the  mat- 

'«mm/  ox ’rujiw.  ! V!r*”  nnd  Mr-  drcw  fro,n  W*  pocket  ft 

I dingy  paper  rather  the  worse  for  wear,  and 

“ Boloneys i * said  Mr.  Biggs,  proffering  me  read: 
one,  which  I declined,  giving  as  a reason  that  I “ ‘City  Inspector’s  Department,  Bureau  of 
never  ate  at  that  hour  of  the  day.  Mr.  Biggs  Sanitary  Inspection,  etc.,  New  York,  September 
graciously  accepted  the  refusal,  and  devoured  24,1860.  For  the  week  ending  September  22, 
the  whole  without  winking.  1860,  Number  of  dead  horses  removed  from 

During  the  time  that  Mr.  Biggs  was  disposing  the  city  limits,  50.  Ditto  of  cows,  9.  Ditto  of 
of  his  lunch  we  were  progressing  upward  past  dogs  and  other  small  animals,  135.  Number 
piles  upon  piles  of  lumber,  stone,  brick,  and  of  barrels  of  offal  removed,  3100.’  That’s  the 
coal.  By  swill-fed  cow  stables;  by  distilleries  week’s  work,  Sir;  and  then  here’s  another  string 
and  slaughter-houses ; by  sugar  refineries,  tower-  of  items,  in  the  way  of  choice  articles  of  food 
ing  ten  stories  into  tho  sky,  and  packing-houses  which  we're  not  allowed  to  eat.  The  Inspector 
capable  of  taking  in  a drove  of  a thousand  bogs  pounces  on  ’em,  Sir,  like  a chicken  on  a grass- 
and  barreling  them  for  exportation  before  they  hopper,  and  to  this  they  must  come  whether  or 
have  time  to  squeal.  Fast,  great  clipper  no:  * Beef,  number  of  pounds,  1236;  veal,  495; 
discharging  cargo  by  the  aid  of  a steam-engine,  fish,  2900;  poultry,  350;  other  meats,  3580; 
where  once  the  heave  and  song  of  the  stevedore  hogs,  1G.’  That’s  a pleasant  little  lot,  Sir,” 
only  was  heard ; past  crowds  of  tow-boats,  laden  continued  my  guide,  **for  one  week,  which 
with  the  grain  of  the  West,  the  coal  of  Penney!-  might  have  found  its  way  down  the  throats  of 
vauia,  and  the  thousand  products  of  a thousand  the  citizens.  Eh,  isn’t  it  ?”  and  Mr.  Biggs  gave 
places ; past  sloops  and  schooners,  from  every  an  unearthly  chuckle,  and  scowled  at  the  two 
spot  under  the  sun,  and  bound  likewise  to  every  Dutchmen  as  though  they  were  the  guilty  par- 
region,  as  my  guide  informed  me,  in  the  inter-  tics.  14  It  all  comes  here,  Sir,  brought  by  the 
vaU  of  mastication.  contractor  at  his  own  expense,  except  the  blood 

For  a time  I hud  noted  a peculiar  perfume  and  offal  from  the  slaughter-houses,  which  the 
on  the  air  which  I thought  disagreeable.  Mr.  butchers  are  obliged  to  deliver.  The  contractor 
Biggs  strode  on  unheeding  notwithstanding  my  keeps  ten  carts  constantly  going  on  these  errands, 
protest  against  the  growing  unpleasantness  of  j and  three  of  these  boats  to  carry  away  what  they 
tiie  atmosphere,  until  at  last  we  stood  at  the  foot  i gather.  Whenever  an  animal  dies  notice  must 
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immediately  be  given  at  the  nearest  station- 
house,  or  at  the  office  of  the  City  Inspector.  The 
carts  are  then  sent,  and  the  funeral  proceeds  with 
dispatch,  until  the  carcass  is  deposited  upon  the 
boat.  One  of  these  boats  sails  every  evening, 
and  her  cargo  is  landed  at  the  bone-boiling  es- 
tablishment up  the  river.  After  sundiy  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture,  the  defunct  omnibus- 
horse,  the  swill-fed  cow,  and  the  departed  ca- 
nine, comes  forth  in  the  shape  of  leather,  bone, 
manure,  soap  fat,  and  various  other  trifles  too 
tedious  to  mention.  In  fact,  Sir,  quite  im- 
proved, and  far  more  useful.” 

Mr.  Biggs  paused  gaspingly,  gave  one  more 
sniff,  with  his  nose  rather  elevated,  and  slightly 
turned  away  from  the  object  of  his  admiration, 
and  then,  to  my  very  decided  relief  left  the  offal 
boat  far  in  the  rear. 

Mr.  Biggs  was  marching  away  rapidly  toward 
the  east,  leaving  the  water  behind.  In  answer 
to  my  question  of  44  Why  ?”  he  answered, 

44  Had  enough  of  this  side,  Sir;  nothing  more 
to  be  seen  above.  We’ll  try  the  East  River, 
Sir.” 

I could  not  fail  to  perceive  an  uncertain  air 
about  Mr.  Biggs ; a look  as  though  he  had  the 
intention  of  doing  some  act  for  which  he  was 
only  awaiting  opportunity.  He  gazed  into  cor- 
ner establishments  of  a suspicious  style,  and 
made  several  feints  at  entering ; but  seeing  that 
I made  no  motion  to  follow,  Mr.  Biggs  surren- 
dered what  I supposed  was  his  intention,  and 
passed  on  with  an  audible  ejaculation  and  a 
hastened  step. 

At  the  very  moment  when  I was  wrapped  in 
the  deepest  wonder  at  the  strangeness  of  his 
manner,  Mr.  Biggs  seemed  at  once  to  alter  his 
course,  making  directly  toward  an  old-fashioned 
wooden-box  hydrant,  that  stood  upon  the  street 
corner,  on  which,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  he 
seated  himself  with  an  air  that  plainly  declared 
him  a fixture. 

44  A-h ! ” said  Mr.  Biggs,  drawing  a long  breath, 
“now  we’ll  have  a little  quiet  conversation. 
You  seem  to  have  a rather  small  idea  of  the 
commercial  greatness,  Sir,  of  this  town,  if  I 
understand  you  right,  Sir!  I mean  to  have 
that  out  of  you.  Sir!” 

Upon  what  premises  Mr.  Biggs  based  his  ar- 
gument was  beyond  my  understanding ; I cer- 
tainly had  not  so  expressed  myself,  and  I am 
equally  certain  that  such  was  not  my  opinion. 
That  gentleman,  however,  did  not  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  saying  so,  but  continued  rapidly : 

44  This  city,  Sir,  has  too  long  labored  under 
slander  and  false  valuation,  Sir.  I mean  to 
crush  it  out,  Sir!  Crush  it  out!”  And  Mr. 
Biggs,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  gave  the 
hat,  which  he  had  taken  from  his  head  to  coo 1 
it,  a scrunch,  and  then  took  from  it  a bundle  of 
soiled  papers,  to  which  he  occasionally  referred, 
as  he  went  on  speaking : 

“New  York,  Sir,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  is 
the  greatest  commercial  city  of  the  world ! In 
the  increase  of  her  commerce,  Sir,  she  has  no 
parallel  in  history  1 She  has  it  in  her  power, 


Sir,  by  wealth  and  commercial  importance,  to 
dictate  peace  or  war  to  the  world.  Commerce, 

Sir,  has  become  the  real  arbiter  of  nations.  Let 
us  look,  Sir,  at  the  growth  of  her  mercantile 
marine,  from  the  period  when  the  Dutch  traders 
made  their  annual  voyages  for  furs  to  Nieuw 
Amstel,  as  the  south  end  of  this  island  was  then 
called.  The  first  steps  in  the  way  of  marine 
architecture  were  consummated  in  the  shape  of 
square-built  sloops,  measuring  from  twenty  to 
thirty-five  feet  in  length,  and  used  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  river.  As  the  settlement  advanced 
in  importance  it  naturally  began  to  look  for  for- 
eign trade,  even  to  going  as  far  north  as  the 
vicinity  of  Salem  and  Boston,  and  as  far  south 
as  the  Virginia  plantations.  At  last,  Sir,  the 
daring  spirit  that  actuated  our  Dutch  forefathers 
broke  out  in  the  shape  of  barks  and  brigantines ; 
so  that,  within  half  a century  of  the  time  when 
the  great  Wouter  Van  Twiller  hung  out  his 
country’s  banners  upon  the  walls  of  Fort  Amster- 
dam, the  commerce  of  the  city  had  grown  to  a 
most  respectable  size.  In  1684  it  numbered  2 
barks,  2 brigantines,  25  sloops,  and  46  open 
boats.  At  this  period,  Sir,  New  York  began  to 
show,  by  the  growing  wealth  of  her  merchants, 
that  her  trade  was  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  some 
of  them  accumulating  what  in  those  days  was 
considered  princely  wealth.  In  1674,  when  an 
account  was  taken  of  the  wealth  of  the  principal 
people,  the  richest  man  was  found  to  be  Fred- 
erick Philipse,  who  was  rated  at  $150,000 — a 
sum  that  then  placed  him  in  about  the  same 
position  as  an  Astor  now.  In  1695,  Sir,  the 
new  dock  was  built  from  Coenties  Slip  to  White- 
hall Street,  and  a rate  of  wharfage  established, 
which  was,  for  vessels  of  less  than  five  tons,  6a. ; 
between  five  and  ten  tons,  9a. ; from  ten  to  fif- 
teen tons,  12a. ; from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  tons, 

£1 ; from  twenty-five  to  fifty  tons,  £1  10a. ; over 
that  measurement,  £2  10a.  In  1701,  Sir,  the 
marine  of  the  city  consisted  of  seventy-four  ves- 
sels, of  which  seven  were  ships.  Think  of  that, 

Sir! — seven  ships!” 

Here  Mr.  Biggs’s  voice  grew  husky,  and  I 
could  only  catch  a word  at  intervals.  Then  he 
began  to  nod,  and  nearly  fell  from  his  seat, 
dropping  his  bundle  of  papers.  This  aroused 
him ; he  started,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  exclaim- 
ed, fiercely : 

44  Wake  up,  Sir ! Wake  up ! What  do  you 
mean,  Sir,  by  going  to  sleep  while  I am  talk- 
ing?” 

I denied  the  fact  most  positively.  I was  not 
asleep,  and  so  I declared  to  Mr.  Biggs. 

44  You’re  another,  Sir!”  said  that  gentleman, 
with  an  emphasis  that  brought  a policeman,  who 
had  been  lurking  around  the  corner,  to  the  spot, 
and  kept  him,  during  the  rest  of  Mr.  Biggs's  very 
valuable  lecture,  within  hearing. 

44  Well,  Sir,”  continued  Mr.  Biggs,  recovering 
his  temper,  41  I’ve  been  telling  you  all  about  the 
commerce  of  New  York,  during  the  Revolution, 
and  the  war  of  1812,  and  for  the  next  forty  years, 

I and  you  were  asleep,  Sir,  and  didn't  hear  a word 
I of  it.  Now,  Sir,  keep  awake  while  I read  you 
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H*rw  W4t  have  the  elesntn m<  nr  ves*?!*  tiAti^  ^he’pwrt 
of  Nav  York  during  the  year  ending  June  UO,  Wtt : 

FtvBMOH.  i ^XKSitfx*. 

Number  of  *##u4a  4,STT  Number  of  reaahl*  4#fKl' 

Ntimher  of  foa# . . 1,9711,706’  N nmlier  of  tens. . . 9,554, VU 
Ntiniber  of  men  . . ) N umber  of  men  . 0C;Si»< 5 

Number  of  hoys  751  ! Namtot  of  boy*  . > Jfib 

' So  you  re.^  Sir,  l*y  thW  >tfjjpie  *utera>:n>  weihid  *h«t 
tli<r  tm-mg*  tannage  of  foreign  In  the  yn*r  1ST® 

vm  2#i,  while  the  ftver*gu  tonnage  of  Atavriexa1  vm*?!* 
wtm  — another  inattmet1,  Sir*  of  the  effect  of  free  h»th 
t attune.  W h nI*o  'Sir,  tUftt  tho&s  foreign  veHsoi*  with 
their  pue-hMf 'tonnage,  tiifed  within  a frwriln)  *«  many 
men  ami  taqra  to  get  along  with  as  the  AhjorJcab— a pal- 
pable sdv lag  ou  th«  Yanks*  side.  Sir.  Then,  Sir,  during 
the-  «ame  period  of  timo  then?  entered  the  tana  of  Ne* 
York: 

Fount  rw.  | Aura  tcA*u 

Number  nC  v«  *4de  4,0^’N timber  of  vm*p14 
Number  of  tom*  . . 1,805/frft!  NitmWr  of  tana  , . %Wt 7*5 
Number »f  turn  . - tit T^ONmuUor  of  men  . tkFlh 

Number  of  bofs  . . 75tilvitmber  of  f»6y# , ..  158 

u 4 By  thbv  Blr,  U win  bo  »e<m  at  oar*  that  there  were 
S?3  mow  Vtevtvt*  entered  than  cleared  -ft  feat  that  may 
be  ajceounied  for  by  the  varying  number  afc  the  wharvii* 
by  tlm  cohiUrnmutiim  of  un*ea  worthy  vwek  anil  vwioiw 
other  caiiws*  not  set  down  In  the  calendar,  nl)  oiwhich,  U? 
a (tciwlhlci.  iaaaf  ore  us  Apparent,  Kir , nt>  fhej  no*e  cm  your 
faoc:,,‘ 

Mr.  Biggs  pM.wl,  mi 4 goare#  absently  ar  tV 
nasal  member,  vxwn&for  a fridTO^rrt,  a misgiv- 
ing in  fay  mind  that  ift)t  tots  jiht  right  with  that 
necessary  facial  I tbialc  it  *$»  fat 

the  purpose  of  ti0iitg  a^y rir  this  etdtarras** 
nient  that  I eutkoti  Mr.  'fi>£gtf  what  whs  the  eu- 
ti>e  frionage  of  the/poyt  of  New  York, 

* * tons,  Sir/ * wa*  hva  immediate  t«v 

»pome^-ilmte-ftfik  ^ir*  of  the  entire  Uni tal 
Stated,  wJtieU.  is  7 } 306, O&Y  * ’ 

A dead  •sUtmce  fell  wan  n£  far  s few  nroimmi? 


-ft  paper  J >w*ic  a couple  ot  Year?;  which 
Atfll  gi  v^  you  ebm^  idea  of  the  pttssem  corntneree 
of  New  York  Now*  dottY  go  to  'sleep  ngnin/' 
He  rented  him^lf  firmly  -on  the  Jiyd*aT*t? 
took  dm  from  a side-pocket  a bundle,  of  soiled 
ppjd^j^df  niAnuseript,  from  which  be  pro*:eed- 1 

. j 

that  fiw  enjlftf  commotiw  of  tho  <»pqtry  | 
for  thu  ia*&  four  yte»r*  up  to  Ulfftt 

twrx>nm  1 >•  /-f. &•'/•>: 

iTO: J ,, •iai4.<w9,v0 1$*. . ..  . .w. 

is5T. e. ...... ^»tinvi4i;r^^ ,,v: x- :-•  * • s&v*&U3u 

' - : ' •**  ' ••■  F.XnVKTft.  ■ ”/  S, V 

im  . ,,  $&<• 

is67. . . .; nv.:;* t 

>li  Now  hd  n#  bik>?  the  tu^t  year  of  thi*  and  sea  what 
proport frn.  Now  York  iVM*  a»d  w)iat  proportion  other 
Infilling  nitlw  do>th»c  we  taray  arrive  at  tin*  cotuirtfcrdal 
gmft)tnc?A  of  Sirtr  York  hr  eompftrisbn  i 

UiPttpre  Frik  riu;  Y| US:  icmuwo  ,Tc7n:  SO,  135^. 

Now  York. . ...  $llS,#n^rA  t^ltlmore  ......  $e,7ts,<?91 

. , ,:wV>..  ^IriTAOTh  Vharl'aton.  *> . . . 1,43^, 6^ 

Now  oHew-  * t\iohiiu  . . . . . . ... 

rbilftdolpha-.  f4.{>n,549Y&vtta»ah  GUM'J 

San  Fr»»n<mci)-  ll,ia^Tr>T : 

#* 4 Thorn  ftm  tb«  Impdftg,  Ip  which,  aj  wo  ho«*  N<»w 
York  do*w  tw.o-thinlB  of  tho  whole*  hufitoess  of  tho  Ynttod 
Stated  ftpd  fiflcfo  ilmcn  as>  inucti  Philftdtlphia,  a city 
of  alma?!  equal  «Uf?-  Now,  Sir,  let  m*  come  to  um  export 
aud  woMI  flee  a difference  i 

Etront*  fou  rnr  Yiujm^T'iko  Jrrxe  30,  IS50. 

Now  Orloftm. . ^l0a,S7O,S^;  ..... . . . $14,1  'WSM 

New  York  . . , . 07,461,570  S-An  Fmociaoc*. . 

M ihile ^Oki^  ltKUhaOre  • • . • , 0TO74,?>!  l 

CberiestAn  PUiUdvlpida . , . &,  WJjH 

Savannah  . .15,S72,60r.j 

the  figures  for  it.,  and  New  Ynrk  b obllgud  u> 
give  It  up.  New  Oriwiur  i«endii  out  her  cotton,  which  ewelb* 
the  ^TAn»J  total  to  ft  1 moat  three  millions  beyond  New  YOvfc 
Now.  Sin  wliili*  our  hand  b in,  let>  tee  the  tiling  thrott^ti. 


voo  Yiovk  art,  *cow. 
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after  this  stunning  announcement  of  figures, 
only  broken  by  Mr.  Biggs,  who,  after  fumbling 
in  his  pocket,  asked, 

14  Have  you  any  change  about  you  ?” 

I took  out  a handful  and  extended  it  toward 
him.  He  carefully  selected  a bright  quarter 
and  a half-dime.  The  first  he  put  in  his  pock- 
et, and,  with  the  other  in  his  fingers,  beckoned 
to  the  policeman.  The  M.P. — No.  4429 — ap- 
proached, when  Mr.  Biggs,  deliberately  laying 
the  bit  of  silver  in  his  hand,  said, 

44  Go  and  get  me  a cigar,  my  good  fellow.” 

Astonishment  for  a moment  caused  dumb- 
ness, but  in  a mere  trifle  of  time  there  was  a 
recovery,  and  No.  4429  slowly  raised  his  hand, 
and,  with  a quick,  convulsive  jerk,  cast  the  coin 
npon  the  body  of  Mr.  Biggs,  crying  as  he  did 
so, 

“Come,  now;  you  move  on,  now,  I tell  yer. 
I been  er  having  my  eye  on  yer.  Yer  better 
move,  or  I’ll  bet  I make  yer  bounce,  I will.” 

Mr.  Biggs  stooped,  picked  up  the  fallen  sil- 
ver, gave  one  gaze  upon  the  offended  majesty 
of  the  law,  and — moved. 

Mr.  Biggs  made  no  halt  in  his  moving  until 
we  stood  at  the  foot  of  Thirtieth  Street,  East 
River,  looking  over  the  beautiful  sweep  of  blue 
water  before  us,  the  great  masses  of  rock,  yet 
nnleveled,  on  our  left,  and  the  long  line  of 
wharves  that  ran  down  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  city  on  our  right. 

“This,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Biggs,  giving  his  head 
a wave  that  he  might  keep  both  hands  in  his 
pockets,  “ is  the  spot  that  will  be  remembered 
by  New  Yorkers  of  the  past  as  Kipp’s  Bay,  now 
a busy  suburb  of  the  busier  city.  Above  this, 
Sir,  at  the  foot  of  Thirty-fourth  Street,  is  the 
ferry  to  Hunter’s  Point,  Long  Island.  Now, 
Sir,  let’s  be  off — Down,  deny,  down.” 

And  Mr.  Biggs,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  started  off  at  a brisk  trot,  as  though  un- 
der an  engagement  to  be  at  the  Battery  in  fifteen 
minutes. 

“ That,  Sir,  is  Bellevue  Hospital  we  are  leav- 
ing behind  us,”  said  Mr.  B.,  as  we  reached 
Twenty-fifth  Street — “the  hospital  for  the  poor 
sick  and  the  sick  poor.  Mighty  clean  and  de- 
cent place,  Sir.  And  now,  Sir,  we  are  coming 
to  the  old  House  of  Refuge.  Ah,  Sir,  how  are 
the  mighty  fallen ! Degraded,  Sir,  into  a laun- 
dry, a sawing  and  splitting  place  for  kindling 
wood,  and  a distillery.  Here,  Sir,  we  have  the 
ferry  to  Greenpoint,  foot  of  Twenty-third  Street, 
and  another  gas  company — the  New  York.  This 
company,  Sir,  falls  somewhat  behind  the  Man- 
hattan in  point  of  size,  their  territory  for  supply 
not  being  of  so  great  an  area,  their  customers, 
of  which  there  are  11,000,  being  entirely  below 
Grand  Street.  They  have  130  miles  of  cast- 
iron  main,  or  pipe,  laid,  and  employ  535  men. 
At  these  works  there  are  550  retorts  and  0 gas- 
holders; four  more,  making  ten  in  all  of  the 
latter,  are  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  They 
manufacture  nearly  600  million  of  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  annum.” 

As  Mr.  Biggs  ran  on  in  bis  recital  I looked 
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out  over  the  great  open  spaces,  which  I knew 
had  but  recently  been  reclaimed  from  the  river 
and  filled  in  to  make  wharves.  Long  lines  of 
carts  from  the  interior  of  the  city  were  filing  out 
continually,  dumping  dust,  garbage,  and  ashes, 
to  swell  the  mass  that  was  to  add  so  many  feet  to 
New  York  territory.  Hundreds  of  chiffonniers 
were  scattered  over  the  waste,  calling  into  their 
bags  and  baskets  what  had  been  cast  out  by  their 
fellow-man,  no  doubt  often  raking  from  the  rub- 
bish treasure-trove  that  well  repaid  the  labor. 
We  were  passing  by  the  yards  where  were  put 
together  those  floating  palaces  of  which  New 
York  has  so  just  a right  to  be  proud.  I saw* 
the  great  skeletons,  gpunt  and  vast,  raised  upon 
the  stocks,  and  the  frames  knit  together,  smooth 
and  shapely,  only  waiting  to  be  consigned  to 
their  element,  and  my  heart  yearned  to  wander 
among  them,  and  see  the  builders  of  the  ship. 

I expressed  this  desire  to  Mr.  Biggs,  but  Mr. 
Biggs  said, 

“ No,  Sir ; not  to-day— can’t  permit  it,  Sir — 
haven’t  time — make  a special  matter  of  it,  Sir — 
system,  Sir,  system’s  the  word.  Come  on  l ” 

And  I came  on. 

Down  we  went  past  the  Novelty  Works  and 
the  Morgan  Iron  Works,  where  the  clang  and 
the  clash  of  the  hammer  is  never  still,  and  the 
air  is  dark  with  the  dust  and  labor  of  ten  thou- 
sand men.  Down  by  the  ferries — at  Tenth 
Street,  to  Greenpoint — at  Staunton  Street,  to 
Williamsburg — and  at  Grand  Street,  to  the  same. 
Down  past  great  ships,  unloading  with  unfra- 
grant  hides,  with  great  tuns  of  whale  oil,  and 
the  thousand  other  things  that  go  toward  mak- 
ing up  the  smell  of  the  wharves;  and  still  by 
one  where  they  bore  out  a burden  that  had  gone 
on  board  of  its  own  volition — the  lifeless  body 
of  the  captain,  who  had  died  in  a far-off  land, 
or  on  a far-off  sea.  The  stevedores  stood  uncov- 
ered, and  the  careless  crowd  paused  reverently 
for  a moment  as  the  rough,  square  box  was 
borne  to  the  waiting  hearse:  the  door  closed, 
the  vehicle  rolled  aw'ay,  and  all  was  life,  noise, 
and  bustle  again. 

“Pier  54,  East  River,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Biggs, 
“ is  where  all  the  Italian  marble  is  landed  that  is 
brought  into  this  port.  In  the  great  blocks  you 
see  before  you  lie  all  the  grand  works  that  will 
grow  into  life  under  the  American  chisel.  Pier 
No.  53  is  the  Walnut  Street  Ferry  to  Hudson 
Avenue,  Brooklyn.  This  street  was  once  the 
most  frightfully  depraved  in  New  York;  and 
though  it  has  not  improved  much  in  physical 
dirt,  it  has  in  mental.  Here  we  come,  Sir,  to 
the  building  for  the  Tobacco  Inspection — a vast 
pile,  where  20,000  hogsheads  of  American  to- 
bacco are  taken  in  yearly,  examined,  pronounced 
on,  classed,  marked,  and  turned  out  to  bo  puffed 
into  ashes  by  the  millions  all  over  the  earth. 
And  now,  Sir,  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant adjuncts  of  a mercantile  marine — the 
diy,  or  sectional  docks — the  spot  where  a sick 
ship  is  taken  in  and  done  for.  Between  these 
two  companies — the  * Sectional  Dock  Company’ 
and  the  4 New  York  Balance  Dock  Company’ — 
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4 Hydrostatic  Lifting  Docks,’  for  same  purpose  as 
those  above.  No.  34,  Sir,  Catharine  Ferry,  part 
of  the  machinery  of  the  Union  Ferry  Company, 
of  which  more  anon,  Sir.  Anon  ! Pier  No. 
33,  Sir,  sacred  to  oysters,  another  spot  where 
the  delightful  bivalve  comes  in  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  tons.  A large  business  done  here, 
though  not  as  large  ns  on  the  North  River  side. 
Delightful  East  Rivers,  Princes  Rays,  etc.,  and 
so  forth !” 

I remembered  the  gentleman’s  remark  at  the 
foot  of  Spring  Street,  and  felt  timid  os  I looked 
njK>it  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Riggs.  An  ounce 
of  prevention  is  better  than  a pound  of  cure,  and 
so  I said, 

44  Try  nn  oyster,  Mr.  Biggs?” 

Mr.  Biggs  assented ; and  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  I was  well  aware  that  the  words  of  Mr. 
Biggs  in  their  praise  came  from  his  heart.  His 
acts  responded  to  his  sentiment.  Mr.  Biggs  is- 
sued upon  the  wharf  smiling  benignantly,  and 
pressing  his  hand  gently  on  the  spot  to  which 
he  had  transferred  two  dozen.  We  walked  on. 

41  Another  ferry  to  Hunter’s  Point,”  said  Mr. 
D.,  finding  his  voice.  44  Pier  32.  Pier  No.  20, 
another  ferry  to  Williamsburg  and  to  Bridge 
Street,  Brooklyn.  And  here,  Sir,  we  stand  upon 
the  spot  where  was  started  the  first  ferry  to 
Brooklyn,  in  the  year  1G42.  At  that  time,  Sir, 
Cornelius  Dierkson,  an  aide  Dutchman,  who 
had  tasted  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  even  as  far 
as  Sandy  Hook  upon  the  Bay  and  Hellgatc  upon 
the  East  River,  started  a ferry  from  his  own 
farm,  which  lay  along  this  bank  from  Roosevelt 


there  is  accommodation  for  five  vessels.  The 
largest  of  these  docks  is  300  feet  in  length,  and 
has  a lifting  power  of  4000  tons.  It  hoisted  out 
the  Great  Republic  and  set  her  to  rights,  and 
proposed  to  do  the  same  thing  with  the  Great 
Eastern^  but  the  British  monster  was  coy  of  a 
Yankee  embrace,  and  wouldn’t  trust  herself. 
The  power  used  is  steam,  and  four  men  jerk 
these  great  ships  out  of  water  with  ease — that 
is,  Sir,  with  the  nid  of  the  engine.  When  once 
out,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  200  men 
pegging  away  at  once  on  a ship’s  bottom . Should 
a vessel  present  herself  at  these  docks  in  a dan- 
gerous or  sinking  condition  when  they  -are  all 
occupied,  a certificate  to  that  effect  from  either 
company  to  the  Navy-yard,  Brooklyn,  just  oppo- 
site, will  gain  the  distressed  craft  admission  to 
the  United  States  sectional  dock  at  that  place, 
but  not  otherwise.  The  charge  for  hoisting  out 
the  sick  vessel  is  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  for 
sailing  vessels  and  fifty  cents  for  steamers.  They 
had  the  Adriatic  up  there  once,  Sir.  Not  a bad 
job,  that.  About  #2300  ni  a pull,  Sir,  A long 
pull,  and  a strong  pull,  and  a pull  all  together. 
Sir,  eh 

And  Mr.  Biggs  jocularly  carried  ont  his  words 
on  the  cheap  carmine  head  of  a youth  of  seven 
summers,  given  to  maternity  and  curiosity,  who 
had  for  the  previous  four  minutes  been  dividing 
his  attentions  between  a fat  baby  nearly  as  large 
as  himself  which  he  carried,  and  a laudable  desire 
to  overlook  my  sketch-book,  in  which  I was  try- 
ing, in  my  poor  wav,  to  delineate  what  I saw. 

44  Pier  No.  40,  Sir,  another  Bethel.  No.  33, 
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I can  remember,  Sir,  when  there  were  onl} 
7000.  Here’s  a view  of  it” — ami  here  Mr,  Biggs 
extracted  a paper  from  a package  in  one  of  his 
multitudinous  pocketa — “ m it  ap}>enred  in  1810 
— the  year  I was  born;  IVe  kept  it  on  that  ac- 
count. I’ll  make  you  a present  of  it  to  remem- 
ber me  by*  And  here,  by-tho-way,  is  a picture 
of  the  Perry- House  of  1701.  Ah  ! how  time 
does  pass  !*’ 


Street  to  Beckman,  unto  the  opposite  shore. 
From  that  tirno  the  Brooklyn  Ferry  became  an 
established  fact  from  this  street,  having  only 
been  removed  to  Fulton  Street  within  the  mem- 
ory of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  The  landing  on 
the  Brooklyn  side  was  dose  by  what  is  now 
called  Fulton  Street.  There  the  ferry-house, 
fiwtly  ft  small  frame  building  standing  elevated 
on  the  bank,  secondly  a stone  house  built  close 
to  a wharf  erected  for  ferry  purposes.  In  1710 
and  1720,  Sir,  there  stood  ft  house  on  the  comer 
of  what  is  now  Broad  Street  and  Exchange 
Place,  which  went  by  the  name  of ‘ The  Ferry- 
House,*  it  being  a place  of  entertainment  for 
man  and  beast,  nnd  the  door  of  the  hostel  sur- 
mounted by  the  carved  figure  of  a boat  with 
rowers.  But,  Sir,  I have  my  doubts  whether 
this  was  strictly  a ferry-house,  though  it  is  so 
recognized  by  the  historians.  I set  it  down  as 
a place  where  the  farmers  and  boatmen  who 
came  with  produce  put  up  while  they  were  sell- 
ing their  truck.  At  that  time.  Sir,  the  highest 
wharf  up,  ou  the  East  River  side,  was  at  Roose- 
velt Street.  As  you  perceive*  Sir,  this  spot — 
Pier  No.  26 — is  now  occupied  by  the  Pock  Slip 
Ferry  Company  to  Williamsburg,  lately  known 
as  the  Eastern  District  of  Brooklyn.  This  ferry 
privilege  is  accounted  sufficiently  valuable  to  find 
purchasers  of  the  lease  at  $21,000  per  annum — 
a bargain  that  endures  until  1800,  while  the  one 
from  Grand  Street  to  Williamsburg,  which  we 
passed  some  time  since,  pays  $18,000  per  annnm 
auto  the  same  year.  A great  place,  that  Brook- 
lyn* Sir,”  added  Mr.  Biggs,  meditatively.  “ The 
third  city  in  the  Union — 275,000  inhabitants. 


IKHJtt-HOCBIC,  WMOKLTM,  1781. 

Mr.  Biggs  here  paused  suddenly  before  an  es- 
tablishment which  had  evidently  Wen  erected  in 
the  ruder  ages  from  primeval  plauk.  Its  con- 
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<rt ruction  hesitated  between  the  coal-box  and  the 
pig-sty,  and  had  as  an  aperture  one  place  only, 
serving  both  for  door  and  window,  the  shutter 
of  which,  upon  being  let  down,  furnished  a table 
or  counter  for  the  sale  of  such  articles  as  its  pro- 
prietor had  to  offer  the  public.  These  consisted 
of  a dozen  or  two  of  clams,  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  oysters  laid  out  on  small  plates,  and  vari- 
ous like-size  crockery  receptacles  filled  with  the 
flesh  of  the  succulent  lohster.  Inside  this  estab- 
lishment stood  a gentleman  and  a small  cask, 
the  gentleman  bearing  the  impress  upon  his 
features  of  being  upon  the  best  of  terms  with  at 
least  that  portion  of  his  property.  Over  the 
door  was  stretched  a line  of  letters,  reading, 
il  rkstmiuxt ;,f  while  below  the  counter  a label 
fluttered  in  the  breeze,  bearing  on  it,  “1000 
able-bodied  men  wanted  immediately,  to  drink 
Swingle’s  Lager  Boer.  None  but  those  having 
the  spondulix  need  apply.”  Il  was  before  this 
place  that  Mr.  Biggs  paused  and  turned  the  flesh 
of  the  succulent  lobster  over  with  his  finger. 
The  gentleman  inside  addressed  him  : 

“Well  now,  bossy,  what  kin  Ido  for  you? 
Try  er  lobstaw,  bossy?” 

“Ain’t  got  no  money,*1  said  Mr.  Biggs,  still 
fingering  the  morsels. 

44  Oh,  come  now,  none  o’  that  ere  lallygag,” 
responded  the  gentleman.  “ Go  in,  bossy  V* 

Mr.  Big#*  raised  a morsel  to  his  lips,  tasted, 
smacked  them,  and  swallowed  it.  lie  gazed  n 
moment  on  the  dish  and  then  turned  away.  I 
saw  a gathering  cloud  on  the  face  of  the  store- 
keeper. I remembered  the  Spring  Street  ovster- 
bp»*,  find  I laid  the  sum  of  six  cents  as  a peaco- 


oflering  on  the  counter.  Mr.  Biggs  saw  the  act 
os  he  had  receded  a few  steps,  and  once  more 
turned  and  devoured  the  balance  of  the  dish. 

u Piers  24  and  25,  Sir,1*  continued  Mr.  Biggs, 
ns  he  passed  on,  “ are  the  wharves  of  the  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  steamboats.  Fine  boats, 
Sir,  fine  boars!  From  Pier  2!  to  22  is  the  Ful- 
ton Ferry,  the  oldest  of  the  Bmofdyn  ferries. 
This  and  most  of  the  other  Brooklyn  ferries  are 
held  under  lease  by  one  Company,  under  the 
title  of  the  Union  Ferry  Company.  Over  the 
joint  ferries  to  Brooklyn  40,000  persons  are 
computed  to  pass  daily.  After  you  pass  this 
point,  Sir,  come  the  wharves  where  the  most 
valuable  products  that  enter  into  New  York  arc 
landed,  and  where  the  oldest  shipping  houses  are 
located.  The  China  rrnd  Australian  trade;  the 
old  lines  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Havre  [jack- 
ets; gold,  ivory,  palm?oU,  drugs,  dye-woods,  and 
precious  stuffs;  teas,  wines,  silks,  cloths,  and 
indigo.  The  waste  and  thieving,  Sir,  along 
these  wharves  is  equal  to  half  a dozen  fortunes 
yearly,  in  spite  of  every  precaution.  X think  it 
would  be  safe  to  say,  Sir,  that  from  the  Fulton 
Ferry  to  Pier  No.  10,  which  we  are  just  coming 
to,  and  which  is  the  foot  of  Wall  Street,  the 
lurking-place  of  the  bulls  and  bears,  and  the  slip 
of  another  ferry  to  Brooklyn  is  the  very  richest 
section  of  the  city  wharves.  You  might  be  sat- 
isfied, Sir,  if  you  were  in  receipt  of  the  customs 
levied  on  what  cornea  in  here  for  one  quarter  of 
a mill  in  one  year.” 

Mr.  Biggs  here  jingled  something  audibly  in 
his  pockets,  which,  if  he  had  not  already  de- 
clared himself  without,  money,  l should  certainly 
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have  recognized  for  the  sound  of  that  useful  ar- 
ticle. I don't  think  the  quarter  which  he  took 
from  me  was  quite  without  company. 

“Here,  Sir,”  he  resumed,  “is  the  old  Fly 
Market,  now  the  Franklin.  It  was  the  first 
market  established  in  this  city,  though  sadly 
fallen  into  disuse.  From  this  point,  Sir,  if  you 
will  cast  your  eye  along  South,  you  will  see  an 
immense  fleet  of  tow-boats  and  propellers  of  ev- 
ery size.  Big  box,  little  box,  bandbox  and  bun- 
dle, Sir;  one,  two,  three,  four  thousand.  The 
first  cloud  of  ’em,  at  Pier  No.  8,  is  the  family 
of  thb  Erie  Railroad.  The  great,  crab-like,  puff- 
ing and  blowing  machine,  with  its  dirty  attend- 
ant satellites,  that  you  see  off  this  pier,  is  the 
dredging  machine,  commonly  called  a ‘mud- 
scow,*  used  for  deepening  the  water  in  the  docks 
by  relieving  them  of  the  great  mass  of  mud  that 
washes  in,  and  the  filth  that  comes  out  of  the 
sewers  and  does  not  get  off  with  the  tides.” 

“Once  more,  Sir,” said  Mr. Biggs,  stretching 
out  his  hand,  “ we  stand  within  view  of  that  no- 
ble spot,  the  Battery.  Here,  Sir,  are  the  slips 
of  the  South  and  Hamilton  ferries  to  Brooklyn, 
Pier  No.  2 ; and  just  over  there  is  the  Staten 
Island  Ferry;  while  this,  Sir,  between,  is  the 
wharf  on  which  are  located  three  important  estab- 
lishments:  the  barge  office,  the  office  of  the  As- 
sociated Press,  and  the  boat-house  of  the  Harbor 
Police.  This  is  Pier  No.  1,  Sir.  The  barge 
office,  Sir,  is  the  house  built  on  the  extreme  end 
of  the  wharf,  with  a steeple,  which  steeple  has 
at  its  top  a white  revolving  light.  Within  it  the 
inspectors  of  customs  wait  when  not  on  actual 
duty.  From  there  they  are  assigned  to  ships  as 
they  arrive,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  Uncle 
Sam,  and  see  that  nothing  comes  ashore  without 
paying  duty  into  his  coffers.  Two  inspectors 
are  assigned  to  each  steamer,  and  these  gentle- 
men are  expected  to  keep  wide  awake,  for  Uncle 
Sam  is  confiding  enough  not  to  put  seals  or  locks 
on  this  description  of  craft.  At  this  wharf,  also, 
all  cabin  passengers  coming  by  steamers  that 
carry  steerage  passengers  are  landed,  and  their 
baggage  is  looked  into  here  to  prevent  any  little 
private  smuggling.  From  this  wharf,  also,  all 
the  Government  supplies  for  the  use  of  troops, 
etc.,  at  Governor's  Island  are  shipped.  The 
office  of  the  Associated  Press  is  the  small  white 
building.  From  this  they  dispatch  their  boats 
to  board  vessels,  and  to  this  all  matter,  newspa- 
pers, and  so  forth,  is  brought.  The  Harbor  Po- 
lice, Sir,  keep  their  boats  in  that  boat-house  be- 
low. They  do  duty  upon  the  water  the  same  as 
other  police  on  the  land,  having  their  various 
sub-stations  at  different  places  along  the  docks 
of  both  rivers.  It  consists  of  an  acting  captain, 
four  sergeants,  and  fifty-seven  men.  They  have 
ten  boats,  every  one  of  which  has  its  especial 
crew.  Ah ! A-h-h-h  ! Come  along,  Sir.  Why 
don’t — you — come — along,  Sir  ?” 

I had  noticed  for  some  little  time  that  Mr. 
Biggs  had  been  growing  curt  and  condensed ; 
but  when  I considered  that  we  had  traveled  over 
a distance  of  nine  miles,  with  but  slight  refresh- 
ment, and  that  the  sun  was  going  far  down  what 


the  poets  happily  call  “ the  western  slopes,”  I 
felt  that  it  would  be  ungenerous  on  my  part  to 
complain.  And  yet  I am  obliged  to  confess 
that  I was  not  prepared  for  so  sudden  a termina- 
tion to  his  eloquent  lessons,  nor  yet  to  see  Mr. 
Biggs  make  so  sudden  a dash  at  an  upward- 
bound  omnibus,  calling  to  the  driver,  as  I paid, 
to  set  us  down  at  the  Nonsuch  Hotise. 

“Do  you  think,”  said  Mr.  Biggs,  “that  wc 
could  get  a little  drop  of  good  brandy  at  that 
hotel  of  yours?” 

I thought  wo  could,  and  that  evening,  after 
dinner,  Mr.  Biggs  thoroughly  tested  the  matter, 
doing  me  the  honor  to  inquire  especially  after 
my  aunt  Deborah  Jane,  whom  I had  casually 
mentioned  as  the  owner  of  a fine  farm,  and  hav- 
ing, moreover,  sundry  shares  in  the  “ New  York 
Central and  to  drink  her  health,  making  the 
assertion  very  positively  that, 

* 1 She’s  a fine  woman,  Sir ! Charming  wo- 
man, Sir ! I shall  come  to  Herkimer  next  sum- 
mer, Sir.  Give  lay  respects,  Sir,  to  your  aunt.” 

Mr.  Biggs  slept  at  the  Nonsuch  House  that 
night. 


TOMMATOO. 

I.-TT1E  HOUSE  BY  THE  STONE- YARD. 

A FAIltY  that  had  lost  the  power  of  vanish- 
ing, and  was  obliged  to  remain  ever  pres- 
ent, doing  continual  good ; a cricket  on  the 
hearth,  chirping  through  heat  and  cold ; an  an- 
imated amulet,  sovereign  against  misfortune ; a 
Santa  Claus,  without  the  wrinkles,  but  young 
and  beautiful,  choosing  the  darkest  moments  to 
leap  right  into  one’s  heart,  and  drop  there  the 
prettiest  moral  playthings  to  gladden  and  make 
gay — such,  in  my  humble  opinion,  was  Tomma- 
too. 

As  yet  I do  not  ask  the  reader  to  agree  with 
me ; for  over  him  I have  this  one  great  advant- 
age— I know  who  Tommatoo  is.  When,  how- 
ever, he  makes  her  acquaintance  also,  hears  her 
twitter  round  the  house,  beholds  the  flash  of  her 
large  dusky-gray  eyes,  is  wonder-struck  at  the 
marvelous  twinkling  of  her  ever-dancing  little 
feet,  he  can  take  his  choice  of  all  the  personi- 
fications with  which  I began  this  story,  and  I 
feel  convinced  that  lie  will  select  the  most  beau- 
tiful to  enrobe  Tommatoo. 

There  is  (or  rather  was  six  years  ago,  when 
the  incidents  to  be  narrated  took  place ; but  1 
shall  narrate  them  in  the  present  tense)  a vast 
flat  of  land  stretching  along  the  New  York  shore 
of  the  North  River,  close  to  where  Thirty-sec- 
ond Street  vanishes  into  a swamp,  in  which  un- 
born avenues  are  supposed  to  be  slowly  matur- 
ing. Although  yet  in  embryo,  they  are  already 
christened,  and  city  engineers  have  imaginative 
ground -plans  hanging  on  their  walls,  where 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  avenues  are  boldly  rep- 
resented with  as  much  minuteness  as  Fifth  or 
Sixth.  Should,  however,  any  sanguine  person 
be  led  by  those  delusive  maps  to  seek  for  such 
mythical  thoroughfares,  Ponce  de  Leon,  after 
his  pursuit  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  would  not 
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offer  a more  striking  example  of  ill  success.  On 
reaching  the  spot  where  imagination  depicted 
the  long  perspective  of  rails,  with  crowded  and 
hurrying  cars  gliding  smoothly  to  and  fro,  he 
would  behold  this  vision  of  civic  activity  re- 
placed by  the  dreary  and  mysterious  waste  I have 
spoken  of,  without  even  a sign-post  pointing  to 
the  splendid  .future  reserved  for  it  by  city  sur- 
veyors. 

This  tract  of  land  is  perhaps  the  most  mel- 
ancholy and  mysterious  spot  in  the  whole  city. 
The  different  streets  that  cross  the  island  pull 
up,  as  it  were,  suddenly  on  reaching  this  dreary  i 
place,  seemingly  afraid  to  tmst  themselves  any 
farther.  The  buildings  that  approach  nearest 
to  its  confines  are  long,  low  ranges  of  fetid 
slaughter-houses,  where  on  Sundays  bloated 
butcher-boys  lounge  against  the  walls ; and  on 
week-days  one  hears  through  the  closed  doors 
the  muffled  blow,  the  heavy  fall  of  the  oxen 
within ; the  groan,  and  the  hard-drawn  breath ; 
and  then  a red,  sluggish  stream  trickles  out 
from  under  the  door- way  and  flows  into  the 
gutter,  where  hungry  dogs  wait  impatiently  to 
lap  it  up.  The  murderous  atmosphere,  these 
smells  of  blood,  seem  appropriate  enough  as  one 
approaches  this  desolate  locality. 

A great  plain  of  red  swampy  clay  is  covered 
here  and  there  with  numberless  huge,  helpless 
beams  of  timber — some  floating  like  dead  rafts 
in  the  stream,  and  chained  to  the  bank ; others 
high  and  dry,  blackening  in  the  sun,  and  shad- 
owing criminal-looking  dogs  that  skulk  in  and 
out  among  them  all  day  long.  One  or  two  im- 
mature piers  jut  out  into  the  river  here  and 
there,  and  grimy  sloops  that  seem  to  have  no 
particular  trade,  unless  it  is  to  rot  calmly  at 
their  moorings,  lie  alongside,  and  grate  and 
chafe  lazily  against  the  slimy  logs.  A few 
homeless  boys,  with  smeared  faces  and  thin, 
starved  arms,  who  seem  to  have  dressed  them- 
selves in  the  rags  and  kite-tails  that  flutter  on 
telegraph  wires,  lie  on  the  sunny  sides  of  the 
timber  piles  sleeping  away  hunger,  or  sometimes 
sit  on  the  edges  of  the  green  piers  languidly 
fishing  for  something  which  they  never  catch. 
Cinders  most  unaccountably  prevail  all  over  the 
place ; they  crackle  under  the  feet,  and  the  dogs 
gather  round  occasional  piles  of  them,  growling 
over  a burned  bone  lying  in  the  ashes : where 
they  come  from  is  not  to  be  known.  There  are 
no  houses,  no  factories,  and  the  rotting  sloops 
are  so  damp  and  slimy  that  it  would  be  a mock- 
ery to  suppose  a fire  had  ever  been  lit  in  any  one 
of  them.  Nevertheless  the  cinders  prevail ; and 
at  certain  hours  in  the  day  two  or  three  crouch- 
ing creatures  wander  slowly  among  the  heaps, 
picking  mysterious  objects  with  hands  that  seem 
themselves  to  have  been  burned  into  coke. 

The  place  is  also  a species  of  Morgue  for  dead 
dogs.  Every  cur  that  the  Hudson  drowns  floats 
inevitably  to  this  spot  and  is  swept  up  on  the 
swampy  bank,  when  the  outlawed  mongrels  that 
skulk  between  the  timber  logs  crowd  around  it, 
and  perhaps  identify  the  corpse.  On  Sundays 
you  see  a few  low-browed,  soap-locked  loafers 


strolling  among  the  piles,  pitching  stones  into 
the  water,  and,  if  it  is  summer,  stripping  off 
their  tattered  shirts  to  have  a swim;  but  on 
week-days  the  place  is  entirely  dead.  The 
starved  boys  and  the  shadowy  rag-pickero  flit- 
ting here  and  there  give  no  air  of  life;  they 
seem  very  thin  and  impalpable,  and  haunt  the 
place  like  ghosts. 

Farther  on  this  dreary  swamp  changes  some- 
what its  character.  The  great  balks  of  timber 
disappear,  and  a few  shingle  huts — so  loosely 
built  that  the  wind  whistles  through  their  walls 
with  a shriek  of  triumph — are  scattered  here  and 
thpre.  Large  masses  of  stone  lie  about,  hewn 
into  square  blocks  for  house-fronts,  and  in  the 
daytime  the  monotonous  click  of  the  stone-cut- 
ter’s chisel  shrills  continually  from  the  shingle 
huts.  This  straggling  stone-yard,  for  such  it 
is,  is  perhaps  less  desolate  than  the  swamp  far- 
ther down,. but  at  night — when  the  moon  streams 
on  the  huge  white  blocks  that  lie  there  so  cold 
and  dead,  and  the  huts  are  deserted  by  the  work- 
men, and  nothing  moves  but  a shadowy  dog  that 
flits  by,  seen  for  an  instant  against  the  pallid 
stones — the  place  is  inexpressibly  weird  and 
lonely. 

Just  on  the  confines  of  this  stone-yard,  in  a 
rutty,  half-made  road  that  is  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  burned-looking  building  lots,  where  no- 
thing hides  the  scalded  earth  but  some  unhealthy- 
looking  boulders,  and  occasional  remnants  of  old 
shoes  that  are  black  and  pulpy  with  decay,  stands 
a small  house  built  of  unpainted  shingles.  It  is 
two-storied,  with  a basement,  and  a somewhat 
imposing  flight  of  steps  up  to  the  door;  yet  it 
wears  a reckless  and  despairing  aspect.  I have 
no  doubt  when  this  house  was  first  built  it  had 
many  youthful  hopes  of  establishing  a neighbor- 
hood and  becoming  a dwelling  of  respectability. 
It  promised  itself,  perhaps,  a coat  or  two  of  paint, 
and  had  visions  of  being  the  ancestor  of  a street. 
But  year  after  year  wore  away,  and  it  found  it- 
self still  naked  as  when  it  was  born.  No  com- 
panion dwelling  lifted  its  head  to  cheer  the  soli- 
tude. On  all  sides  the  bleak  river-winds  tousled 
and  smote  its  bare  walls  until  its  windows  chat- 
tered with  the  cold.  It  grew  weary  of  waiting 
for  the  neighborhood  that  never  was  to  come, 
and  seemed  to  care  no  longer  what  became  of  it 
It  let  beardy  mosses  grow  all  over  its  haggard 
face.  Its  edges  were  chipped  and  ragged;  its 
chimneys,  no  longer  spruce  and  tapering,  bulged 
and  tottered  to  one  side  like  the  crushed  hat  of 
a confirmed  drunkard.  It  buttoned  itself  up  no 
more  about  the  chest  with  its  snug,  comfortable 
doors,  but  let  them  hang  loose  on  one  hinge, 
and  flap  about  in  the  wind.  It  was  evident  to 
any  one  who  saw  it  that  the  house  near  the  stone- 
yard  had  gone  to  the  bad. 

Forlorn  and  seedy  as  it  looked,  this  house 
was  inhabited.  The  shivering,  shrunken  win- 
dows gleamed  with  lights  by  night,  yet  not 
cheerfully,  but  with  a wild  glare,  like  that  which 
streams  from  the  eyes  of  those  about  to  die.  If 
the  skulking  men  that  prowled  in  summer  even- 
ings among  the  sheds  of  the  stone-yard,  whis- 
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tiing  mysteriously  to  each  other,  had  any  taste 
for  mnsic,  the  house  would  have  been  to  them  a 
source  of  great  wonder.  Sometimes  for  hours 
together  a wild  and  mellow  music  would  stream 
upon  the  air,  soaring  over  the  dreary  yard,  wail- 
ing sadly  along  the  waste  river-grounds  and  by 
the  rotting  sloops  until  it  reached  the  water, 
when  it  would  float  triumphally  along,  as  if  it 
knew  that  it  was  leaving  the  desolate  place  be- 
hind it,  and  bury  itself  deep  in  the  sleeping 
groves  that  nodded  on  the  distant  Weehawken 
heights.  The  character  of  these  melodious 
sounds  was  entirely  mystical  and  strange.  They 
were  not  bora  of  violin  or  bugle,  and  yet  seem- 
ed to  have  the  souls  of  both  instruments  inter- 
mingling with  another  distinctly  their  own.  An- 
other soul,  not  merely  instrumental,  but  human, 
passionate,  luxuriant,  as  if  all  the  utterances  of 
a great  Italian  love — desire,  entreaty,  and  tri- 
umph— were  translated  into  aerial  harmonies. 

To  you  and  I,  reader,  there  need  be  no  mys- 
tery in  either  house  or  music.  That  despairing- 
looking  chateau  was  inhabited«but  by  three  peo- 
ple— an  old  may,  a young  girl,  and  a youth  of 
about  twenty-one.  As  age  is  entitled  to  its  tra- 
ditional homage  of  precedence,  I will  first  intro- 
duce you  to  the  elder  of  the  trio.  I beg  to  pre- 
sent to  your  notice  the  maestro,  Baioccho. 

You  could  not  possibly  conceive  a man  made 
up  with  less  waste  of  material  than  Signor  Bai- 
occho. Nature,  when  she  formed  him,  must 
have  been  terribly  short  of  stuff.  There  was  too 
little  of  every  thing  in  his  physical  composition. 
He  was  abbreviated  in  every  limb  and  feature. 
This,  nevertheless,  was  fortunate,  for  had  he 
been  on  a large  scale  he  would  have  been  insup- 
portably  ugly;  he  was  too  small,  however,  to 
be  repulsive,  and  so  was  only  queer.  But  how 
queer  he  was,  with  his  withered,  pinched  up  face, 
bia  sparse,  stiff  beard,  which  looked  like  a thin 
growth  of  thorns,  and  his  quaint,  convulsed  fig- 
ure, that  gave  one  the  idea  that  all  inside  of  him 
was  catgut  and  wheels,  and  that  something  was 
continually  breaking  in  his  machineiy!  Yet, 
with  all  this  likeness  to  a comic  toy,  how  inex- 
pressibly mournful  was  the  countenance  of  Sig- 
nor Baioccho ! what  terrible  sorrow  was  hope- 
lessly shut  up  in  that  wretched  little  frame ! 

Baioccho  had  been  a musician,  and  was  now 
a.  cook.  Years  ago,  when  Opera  was  young  in 
New  York,  Baioccho  came  here  from  Italy  with 
a company,  set  up  an  opera-house,  was  instant- 
ly successful,  and  made  a fortune.  Music  was 
his  religion,  the  lyric  stage  his  temple,  the  con- 
ductor's desk  his  altar,  the  overture  his  mass. 
Hut  he  became  a fanatic  in  his  faith.  He  en- 
larged his  house ; he  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
on  the  production  of  new  operas,  and,  as  a mat- 
ter of  course,  he  became  bankrupt.  For  the 
Opera  is  like  a Parisian  mistress,  the  most 
charming,  fascinating,  bewildering  of  all  crea- 
tions, and  invariably  leaves  you  without  a shil- 
ling in  the  end.  For  many  years  poor  Baioccho 
struggled  to  keep  his  feet.  He  led  orchestras  at 
second-rate  theatres;  he  gave  lessons  on  the 
piano  and  violin,  always  hoping,  always  dream- 


ing of  some  one  day  grasping  again  the  magical 
I baton,  the  sceptre  of  his  world.  It  was  a vain 
struggle,  however;  other  maestri  came  over  from 
Italy  with  still  more  wondrous  and  expensive 
singers  than  those  Baioccho  brought,  and  they 
built  opera-houses,  aud  bought  newspaper  critics, 
and  covered  the  dead  walls  with  huge  announce- 
ments of  colossal  successes ; and  the  world  rush- 
ing on  the  heels  of  novelty,  swept  over  the  ances- 
tor of  American  Opera,  and  poor  Baioccho  found 
himself  trampled  on,  bruised,  and  left  to  die. 

It  were  too  sad  a task  to  enumerate  the  vari- 
ous steps  which  led  Baioccho  from  Parnassus  to 
the  kitchen.  An  accomplishment,  of  which  in 
his  palmy  days  he  had  been  not  a little  proud, 
was  now  brought  into  requisition  to  save  him 
from  starvation ; the  hand  that  was  too  weak  to 
hold  the  baton  found  itself  still  able  to  brandish 
the  ladle.  Those  gay  Italian  tenors,  those  ma- 
jestic bassos,  little  thought  when,  round  his  ele- 
gant supper-table  long  ago,  they  used  to  applaud 
his  amateur  cookery,  delicious  mayonnaises , har- 
monious salads,  that  the  day  would  arrive  when 
the  poor  conductor  would  don  the  white  apron 
and  cotton  cap  very  seriously,  and  sweat  all  day 
in  a restaurant  kitchen  through  an  eternal  round 
of  soups  and  roasts  and  entrees  ever  the  same. 
But  so  it  was.  Those  who  frequented  Calcar’s 
Restaurant  would  now  and  then  behold  a wizened 
little  man  stealing  quietly  from  some  mysterious 
passage  leading  to  the  kitchen,  and  sneaking  up 
to  the  bar,  where  he  would  hastily  swallow  a 
potent  draught  of  raw  brandy,  and  shuffle  back 
guiltily  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came. 
And  they  would  see  one  or  two  old  New  Yorkers 
looking  pitifully  after  him,  and  saying  to  each 
other  that  they  remembered  poor  Baioccho  when 
he  drove  his  carriage.  He  trudged  now  though 
home  every  night  on  foot ; and  it  was  sad  to  see 
the  old  fellow,  unsteady  with  drink,  staggering 
down  the  rutty  road  to  the  house  near  the  stone- 
yard,  where  the  faithful  Tommatoo  kept  watch 
until  she  heard  his  stumbling  footstep,  when, 
tripping  to  the  door,  she  tenderly  helped  him  up 
to  bed. 

So ! we  have  come  at  last  to  Tommatoo.  I 
have  been  longing  to  get  to  her  for  some  time 
past,  but  it  would  have  been  unkind  to  have  de- 
serted poor  old  Baioccho  now  that  he  is  so  poor. 
Salutation  to  his  misfortunes ! 

Tommatoo  was  Baioccho’s  only  child.  In 
some  quaint  old  Italian  chapel,  it  may  be  by  the 
shores  of  Sorrento,  a smiling  babe  was  one  sunny 
day  christened  by  the  stout  old  Padre,  and  the 
name  bestowed  was  Tomasina.  Melodious  as 
was  this  pretty  name,  the  little  girl  that  bore  it, 
as  soon  as  she  reached  lisping  age,  obstinately 
refused  to  be  known  by  any  cognomen  but  that 
of  Tommatoo.  This  sounded  awfully  heathen- 
ish to  old  Baioccho,  but  she  was  apparently  de- 
termined, and  in  time  her  imperious  infant  will 
had  its  effect  on  the  family.  She  became  Tom- 
matoo to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  far  as 
household  experience  went,  and  even  when  she 
grew  up  to  the  age  of  reason  did  not  seem  anx- 
ious to  reclaim  her  original  appellation. 
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Tommatoo  was  one  of  those  lovely  fair-haired 
Italians  that  one  sees  so  seldom,  but  which  once 
seen  are  never  forgotten.  At  some  antique  | 
period,  when  Alaric  was  king,  some  of  the  blood  | 
of  his  blonde  race  must  have  mingled  with  the 
olive-skinned  Roman  Baiocchi,  and  after  cen- 
turies of  rest  suddenly  bloomed  in  Tommatoo.  | 
Her  eyes  were  a dark  liquid  gray  like  a twilight  j 
lake.  Her  face  was  pale,  yet  not  cold,  for  a 
southern  fire  seemed  to  smoulder  beneath  the  j 
skin,  with  a beautiful,  subdued  glow.  Her . 
mouth,  small  and  moist  and  rosy,  pouted  over  • 
pearly  teeth,  half  seen,  and  the  curves  of  her  j 
smooth  cheeks  swept  into  a wickedly  dimpled 
chin,  that  aided  and  abetted  with  all  its  might 
the  criminal  beauty  of  her  bewildering  lips. 
This  sweet  virginal  face  was  set  in  a gdlden 
frame  of  luxuriant  hair  that  one  of  Raphael's 
saints  might  have  envied. 

Yet  why  speak  of  Tommatoo’s  beauty  so  rap- 
turously ? I shall  have  no  enthusiasm  left  for 
that  bright  and  joyous  nature  that  burst  from 
her  as  the  sun  from  out  of  a little  golden  cloud, 
shedding  its  own  lustre  on  every  thing,  and  in- 
fusing into  all  a portion  of  its  own  innate  warmth.  | 
Every  one  has  felt  at  times,  when  wandering 
through  the’  fields,  the  intense  joy  he  experi- 
enced from  the  twittering  of  the  birds  amidst  the 
branches  and  the  glancing  of  their  tiny  forms 
through  the  leaves.  Some  such  pure  and  healthy 
influence  did  Tommatoo  exercise  over  the  little 
household.  She  twittered  and  sung,  and,  as  it 
were,  fluttered  lightly  through  the  rooms  until 
one  could  swear  that  the  sun  shone  wherever 
she  went.  All  day,  while  old  Baioccho  was 
off  attending  to  his  culinary  duties,  compound- 
ing wondrous  soups,  and  moving  amidst  the 
thick  steams  of  the  kitchen  like  an  elf  in  some 
incantation  scene,  Tommatoo  was  putting  the 
old  house  in  order ; sweeping  up  the  little  sit- 
ting-room, displaying  its  scanty  furniture  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  occasionally  darting  in  like 
a swallow  into  Mr.  Gustave  Beaumont’s  sanctum 
sanctorum. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  was  one  of  the 
household  occupations  that  Tommatoo  perform- 
ed with  the  greatest  willingness ; for  Mr.  Gustave 
Beaumont  was  young,  handsome,  and  played  the 
most  delightful  melodies  on  his  great  instru- 
ment, invented  by  himself,  entitled  the  Pancomo. 
The  Pancomo  w*as  a singular  piece  of  mechan- 
ism ; hideously  suggestive  in  appearance  of  some 
nameless  instrument  of  torture  from  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition,  yet  in  reality  capable 
of  soothing  the  most  agonizing  pains  by  the 
sweetness  of  its  notes.  By  aid  of  some  interior 
arrangement  of  tubes,  the  vibrations  of  the  horn 
portion  acted  in  turn  upon  what  must  have  been 
a series  of  wires  also  concealed,  and  which  seem- 
ed to  give  the  effect  of  a trio  between  flute,  vio- 
lin, and  French-horn.  It  w’as  from  the  Pancomo 
that  the  seraphic  strains  heard  at  nights  across 
the  stone-yard  floated  so  harmoniously,  giving 
to  the  old  house  an  air  of  being  one  of  those  en- 
chanted abodes  frequent  in  fairy  talcs,  in  which 
dwelt  some  spell-bound  Prince,  wiio  thus  sum- 
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moned  in  music  his  faithful  knights  to  his  res- 
cue. 

Gustave  was  a clever  young  Frenchman,  with 
an  extraordinary  passion  for  music,  whom  old 
Baioccho  had  known  ever  since  he  was  a child. 

He  w as  the  son  of  the  bassoon  in  one  of  the 
orchestras  which  the  maestro  had  conducted  in 
his  palmy  days ; but  one  night  the  bassoon  died 
in  the  middle  of  a rapid  passage,  and  the  little 
Gustave  was  left  without  a father,  and  but  one 
friend,  Baioccho.  The  old  Italian  took  the  bas- 
soon’s son  home,  brought  him  up  as  his  own 
child  along  with  Tommatoo ; and  when  his  fall 
came  Gustave  still  shared  his  scanty  means.  To 
do  the  young  fellow  justice,  he  wanted  to  work, 
but  the  old  man  would  not  have  it.  “ You  are 
a genius,  Gustave,”  he  would  say,  “and,  please 
the  Virgin,  you  shall  do  something  great.”  So 
Gustave  did  nothing  great  or  small  save  the  in- 
vention of  the  Pancorno,  out  of  w’hich  he  ex- 
pected to  reap  a fortune,  and  he  continued  to 
live  at  the  house  by  the  stone-yard,  having  first 
scrupulously  bargained  with  his  entertainer  to 
pay  three  dollars  a week,  which*  as  he  did  no- 
thing but  play  on  the  Pancomo  and  make  love 
to  Tommatoo,  it  is  needless  to  say  he  never 
earned  and  never  paid.  It  quieted  his  con- 
science, however,  and  he  used  to  say  to  himself 
that  w hen  he  sold  his  invention  for  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  that  being  the  lowest  he  would 
take  for  it,  old  Baioccho  should  live  like  a prince. 

And  this  is  the  last  of  the  inmates  of  the  house 
by  the  stone-yard. 

IT.— A FAMILY  GROUP. 

“Is  that  you,  father?” 

“Ah,  the  little  Tommatoo!  So  you  main- 
tain the  watch  for  the  poor  old  father  ? Bless 
you,  little  angel !” 

“ Take  care  of  the  step,  father.  Take  care.” 

“ Put  yourself  easy,  my  child.  I will  be  re- 
mindful of  the  step.  I am  very  steadfast  on  my 
feet  this  evening.” 

And  as  if  to  falsify  his  testimony,  poor  old 
Baioccho  staggered  up  the  steps  leading  to  the 
hall-door,  and  would  have  fallen  if  Tommatoo 
had  not  caught  one  of  his  thin  arms  and  held 
him  up. 

“It  is  nothing;  it  is  nothing!”  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  tottered  through  the  hall  into  the  little 
parlor.  “I  can  walk  myself  well  enough.  But 
it  is  the  kitchen — that  dam  kitchen!  It  has 
got  into  my  head,  my  child.  Where  is  the 
cognac?” 

“Do  you  think  it  would  do  yon  any  good, 
father?”  asked  Tommatoo,  sorrowfully;  “ won’t 
it  make  your  head  bad  ?” 

“Ah,  little  dove!  It  does  not  comprehend. 

My  child,  the  cognac  is  the  life  to  me.  When 
I stew  and  form  dishes  and  mingle  soups  all  day 
long  in  that  dam  kitchen  it  get  into  my  head ; 
and  sometimes,  mon  Dien ! when  I stand  over 
the  ragout , and  try  to  forget  the  place  where  1 
have  found  myself  for  a moment,  the  old  times 
| return  upon  me,  and  I become  very  sad  and  sor- 
1 rowful,  so  that  I have  to  wralk  myself  out  to  the 
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bar  and  drink  the  cognac ; and  then,  per  baccho! 
I remember  myself  not,  and  I go  back  to  my 
kitchen  quite  raised.  Give  me  one  little  glass 
of  cognac,  my  child ! — one  glass  for  the  poor  old 
father  I” 

Tommatoo  fluttered  over  to  a little  cupboard 
that  stood  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  brought 
out  a little  bottle  and  a wine-glass,  and  pouring 
out  some  brandy  handed  it  to  the  old  man.  He 
raised  it  tremulously  to  his  lips  and  quaffed  it 
off  at  a single  draught ; then,  smacking  his  lips, 
he  muttered,  “Ah!  tho  cognac  is  the  soul  to 
the  old  men  like  roe!” 

There  was  nothing  disgusting  in  Baioccho’s 
intoxication.  If  one  saw  one  of  those  toy-men 
tipsy,  it  would  not  have  been  less  revolting  than 
the  inebriety  of  the  old  musician.  His  little 
eyes  only  twinkled  the  brighter,  and  his  nose 
seemed  longer  and  sharper  and  thinner,  and  his 
lips  moved  more  rapidly;  but  that  was  all.  His 
speech  was  not  thick,  nor  were  his  ideas  cloud- 
ed. It  was  drunkenness  idealized. 

“ What  has  my  child  to  tell  me  of  the  day  ?” 
asked  the  old  man,  invigorated  as  it  were  by  the 
petit  verre  de  cognac . 

Tommatoo  drooped  her  eyelids,  colored  a lit- 
tle, and  did  not  reply  for  a moment 

44  Some  one  has  been  here,”  she  said,  at  last. 

44  Which  was  it,  little  one  ?” 

44  It  was — it  was — ” And  the  little  one  fal- 
tered. 


“Diable!”  cried  the  old  man,  leaping  like  an 
enraged  cat  from  his  chair,  as  if  an  idea  had 
flashed  upon  him  suddenly.  44  Ten  millions  of 
devils ! was  it  not  that  brute  Giuseppe  ?” 

44  It  was,  father,*’  answered  Tommatoo,  sooth- 
ingly. 44  Pray,  don’t  fly  into  a rage.  I could 
not  help  it.” 

44  The  wretch ! the  abandoned-by-God  miser- 
able fellow  1”  shouted  old  Baioccho,  growing 
more  and  more  excited  each  moment.  44  So  he 
must  place  himself  near  my  child,  my  angel,  to 
steal  her  away  from  me!  But  we  will  sec! 
What  did  he  say  to  you?”  ho  added,  turning 
almost  fiercely  to  Tommatoo. 

44  Oh,  nothing  more  than  what  he  has  said  to 
you.  He  said  he  loved  me  very  much,  and  if  I 
would  marry  him  that  he  would  take  us  all  back 
to  Italy,  and  that  you  should  end  your  days  in 
comfort.” 


440h,  the  serpent!  His  mother  and  his 
grandfather  were  snakes ! Ton  know  not  that 
man,  Tommatoo ! He  is  capable  of  roasting  his 
father  on  a spit !” 

44  But,  dear  father,  you  know  I hate  him.  I 
will  never  marry  any  one  but  Gustave,  and  not 
that  until  you  wish  it.  I laughed  at  Giuseppe, 
and  told  him  to  go  away.”  And  Tommatoo 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  give  some  idea 
of  her  stern  manner  tc  Giuseppe ; but  if  the  re- 
ality was  at  all  like  the  representation,  I don't 
think  that  the  descendant  of  snakes  was  very 
much  crushed. 

“Ah!  child,  you  are  as  innocent  as  the 
flower  that  grows  under  our  feet!”  and  Bai- 
occho looked  down,  but  finding  no  flowers,  con- 
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tinned:  44 He  will  perform  some  mischief  to  ns. 

I feel  it  in — in  the  air!”  and  the  sharp  eyes 
seemed  to  pierce  into  the  depths  of  the  gloomy 
room,  and  fasten  on  some  spectral  misfortune. 

4 4 Now  Gustave  is  a good  boy.  He  will  be  a 
great  man.  His  Pancorno  shall  bo  played  in 
many  universal  cities,  and  the  good  fortune  shall 
come  to  him.  Thou  shalt  be  the  wife  of  Gus- 
tave, my  small  pet  child !” 

44  But,”  said  Tommatoo,  with  a half  smile 
44 1 think  he  loves  his  Pancorno  better  than  lu 
does  me.” 

44  It  is  the  love  of  the  artist,  mignonne . H* 
loves  it  with  his  soul,  but  his  heart — ah,  that  i.- 
thine!” 

44  Hark ! there  he  is  !**  cried  Tommatoo,  hush* 
ing  her  father  into  silence  as  the  liquid,  delicious 
notes  of  the  Pancorno  stole  through  the  house. 

44  Yes,  let  us  listen.  Oh,  Heaven,  how  beau- 
tiful!” exclaimed  the  old  musician,  rapturous* 
ly;  then  in  a half  whisper  added,  “one  little 
glass  more  of  the  cognac,  ma  biche 

And  there  they  sat  in  the  dusk  of  the  room, 
the  old  man  wanning  his  veins  with  the  cognac, 
the  young  girl  dreaming  of  her  lover,  and  both 
listening  to  the  music  that  bore  them  far  away, 
out  of  the  old  house  by  the  stone-yard,  into  a 
delicious  land,  where  the  sea  lay  like  a mistress 
on  the  broad  breast  of  the  beaches,  and  the  breath 
of  the  orange  groves  wandered  like  unheard  mu- 
sic through  the  slopes  and  valleys. 

44 1 think  so  of  my  home,”  murmured  the  old 
maestro,  and  I know  that  a tear  fell  through  the 
twilight  as  he  spoke — 4 4 of  my  dear,  dear  horn* 
when  I hear  the  music.  Ah ! why  docs  not  m; 
brother — the  brother  of  my  youth — replace  me 
in  my  dear  Italy  ? He  is  more  rich  than  a great 
many  of  Jews,  and  yet  he  will  not  spare  his  poor 
brother  one  scudo,  Tommatoo.  Oh ! if  I were 
the  rich  Pietro,  and  he  the  poor  cook  Giulio 
Baioccho,  I would  not  count  my  zeehins  until 
he  had  what  he  wanted.  If  he  would  only  prom- 
ise to  leave  my  little  Tommatoo  something  when 
he  died  I would  not  care  for  myself.  Ah,  the 
bod  brother ! Mignonne , one  other  little  verre  de 
cognac  for  the  poor  old  cook.” 

44  Shall  I go  and  tell  Gustave  that  you  have 
come  home?”  asked  Tommatoo.  44 We  must 
have  supper  soon,  you  know,  father.” 

“Do,  my  beloved.  Sweet  as  are  the  notes 
of  the  Pancorno,  thy  voice  is  sweeter  still.  Gu 
and  gladden  the  good  Gustave  with  its  music.” 

Tommatoo  tripped  to  the  door,  perched  for  a 
moment  on  the  threshold  like  a little  bird  hover- 
ing on  the  edge  of  its  cage,  then,  after  looking 
back  into  the  dusky  room  with  a radiant  smile 
that  seemed  to  illuminate  the  twilight,  she  van- 
ished,  and  in  a few  moments  the  notes  of  the 
Pancorno  ceased,  and  there  were  light,  patterin; 
footsteps  heard  in  its  stead. 

The  old  musician,  when  she  was  gone,  buric- 
his  head  in  his  hands,  and  seemed  lost  in  medi- 
tation. So  lost  that  he  neither  heard  nor  saw 
any  thing  around  him.  Neither  the  footstej* 
that  came  softly  toward  him  through  the  gloom, 
nor  the  tall  cloaked  form  that  stood  beside  him. 
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until  a hand  laid  on  his  shoulder  startled  him 
from  his  reverie,  and  he  looked  up. 

“Who  is  that?”  he  asked,  with  a sort  of  as- 
tonished abruptness,  as  he  in  vain  tried  to  dis- 
tinguish the  new-comer’s  features  through  the 
v darkness. 

“ It  is  I — Giuseppe,”  answered  the  figure  in 
a very  calm  voice,  and  in  Italian. 

“What  dost  thou  here  again,  outcast?”  cried 
the  old  maestro,  starting  from  his  scat  hurriedly 
and  in  great  agitation.  “I  tell  thee  that  thou 
slialt  never  wed  ray  daughter.  I know  thee  well. 
I know  of  thy  prison  life.  I know  of  that  bloody 
affair  in  Venice,  when  even  the  sacred  stole  of 
the  priest  could  not  shield  his  heart  from  thy 
accursed  hand.  Begone ! or  I will  call  for  help, 
and  have  thee  lodged  in  the  jail.” 

“Come,  come,  Baioccho,  no  need  of  all  this 
bad  language.  You  wrong  me,  I swear  you  wrong 
me.  I am  not  the  man  you  take  me  for,  nor 
do  I wish  to  press  my  suit  with  Tommatoo.  I 
come  for  other  ends.  I bear  great  tidings  to 
thee.  I bring  thee  great  riches.” 

“Ah,  boaster,  you  will  not  cajole  me  with 
your  fine  words!”  cried  the  old  cook,  mockingly. 

“If  I do  may  I forget  my  mother’s  grave!” 
exclaimed  Giuseppe,  earnestly.  “Walk  with 
me  for  ten  minutes  along  the  road,  and  if  I 
prove  not  my  words  thou  shalt  never  see  my 
face  again.” 

In  spite  of  his  detestation  of  his  fellow-coun- 
tryman Baioccho  could  not  prevent  his  heart 
from  leaping  to  his  mouth  at  the  mention  of 
wealth.  In  a moment  he  saw  himself  emanci- 
pated from  the  accursed  kitchen,  his  Tommatoo 
clad  as  became  her  beauty,  Gustave’s  Pancomo 
brought  before  the  public,  and  all  three  living 
happily  in  the  dear  Italy,  making  a music  out 
of  life  itself. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “I  will  go  and  walk  with 
you.  But  why  not  tell  it  here  ?” 

“Because  houses  are  less  safe  to  speak  in 
than  the  universe,”  said  Giuseppe.  “You  for- 
get that  I was  once  a conspirator,  and  am  cau- 
tions.” 

“I  remember  it  well  enough,”  muttered  Bai- 
occho, as  both  left  the  house,  “and  the  police 
of  Venice  remember  it  better.” 

They  walked  slowly  toward  the  stone-yard. 
Neither  spoke.  Baioccho  disdaining  to  show  any 
impatience ; Giuseppe  remaining  silent  for  some 
motive  of  his  own.  So  on  through  the  stone- 
yard.  Amidst  the  white  blocks  that  loomed 
like  dim  ghosts  through  the  darkness.  By  the 
shingle  huts  that,  with  their  jagged  corners  and 
irregular  roofs,  seemed  in  the  darkness  to  crouch 
like  strange  animals,  squatting  upon  the  dreary 
earth.  Over  rough  masses  of  unhewn  stone, 
through  deep  ruts  left  by  cart-wheels  in  the  soft 
clay,  until  they  reached  the  river.  • 

“Well,”  said  Baioccho,  at  last,  “how  long 
am  I to  wait  for  this  wondrous  intelligence?” 

“ Your  brother  is  dead,”  answered  Giuseppe. 

“ What !”  almost  shrieked  the  old  cook,  “and 
— and — he  left — ” 

“You  every  thing.” 


“Holy  Virgin  be  praised!”  ejaculated  the 
poor  old  fellow,  clasping  his  hands  and  kneel- 
ing in  the  damp,  oozy  earth.  “My  dear  Tom- 
matoo will  be  rich.” 

“ I have  just  arrived  from  Italy,”  continued 
Giuseppe.  “ I saw  your  brother.  I found  him 
dying.  I spoke  to  him  about  you,  and  induced 
him  to  will  to  you  the  fortune  which  he  was  go- 
ing to  leave  to  thp  Church.  Do  you  not  think 
I deserve  some  reward  for  all  this?” 

“You  shall  have  it.  I swear  it!”  cried  the 
old  musician,  fervently.  “ You  shall  name  your 
own  reward.” 

4 4 Good.  I want  your  daughter.” 

“Ah,  traitor!  that  is  what  you  demand!” 
cried  the  excitable  old  man  in  his  shrill  voice. 
44 Never!  never!  never!  No;  you  shall  have 
mon^y,  but  no  Tommatoo — no  Tommatoo.” 

“Tommatoo  is  your  heir-at-law  when  you 
die,”  remarked  Giuseppe. 

“Certainly.  I know  why  you  want  to  wed 
with  her,  you  fellow  I” 

“She  will  inherit  very  soon.” 

“ Eh ! ” The  old  man  did  not  exactly  seem  to 
comprehend,  but  peered  up  into  Giuseppe’s  face. 

44  She  will  come  into  possession  in  ten  min- 
utes,” added  Giuseppe,  and  rapidly  as  lightning 
he  passed  a sort  of  handkerchief  across  Baioccho’s 
mouth,  stifling  all  utterance.  The  old  man. 
though  thin,  possessed  a great  tenacity  of  muscle, 
and  he  struggled  long  and  vigorously  against 
his  assailant.  He  twined  about  his  legs,  he 
crawled  up  his  huge  chest,  he  dug  his  bony  fin- 
gers into  his  throat,  all  the  while  uttering  through 
the  gag  upon  his  mouth  terrible  muffled  cries  of 
agony  that  were  more  dreadful  from  their  being 
so  suppressed.  The  youth  and  strength  of  Giu- 
seppe told  at  last.  The  old  man  grew  faint  and 
almost  ceased  to  struggle.  In  an  instant  Giu- 
seppe  seized  him  by  the  waist,  lifted  him  clear 
off  the  ground,  and  swung  him  into  the  river. 
He  watched  him  sink.  44 1 think  that  Tomma- 
too is  mine  now,”  he  muttered,  as  ho  turned  and 
fled  rapidly  back  through  the  stone-yard. 

Baioccho  s ink  but  speedily  came  to  the  surface. 
Instinctively  he  stretched  out  his  hands,  and  sud- 
denly one  of  them  came  in  contact  with  some 
floating  substance.  He  grasped  it,  and  found  it 
a drifting  beam  of  timber  that  had  become  loosed 
from  its  moorings  to  the  bank  and  was  traveling 
with  the  stream.  With  some  difficulty  he  got 
astride  of  it  and  removed  his  gag.  His  first  im- 
pulse was  to  shout  for  help,  for  he  could  not 
swim,  and  he  was  already  some  distance  from 
the  bank,  and  he  put  all  his  strength  into  a 
furious  cry.  The  sound  of  his  own  voice  echo- 
ing over  that  desolate  shore  seemed  to  tell  him 
how  little  chance  he  had  of  obtaining  assistance 
in  that  way,  and  after  shouting  until  his  lungs 
were  sore,  he  gave  it  up,  and  clung  to  the  hope 
of  being  picked  up  by  some  boat. 

The  tide  was  running  out  rapidly,  and  a wind 
was  blowing  down  stream,  so  that  Baioccho  could 
tell  from  the  rippling  of  the  waves  around  the 
beam  that  he  was  floating  fast  with  the  current. 
It  was  very  dark.  On  cither  side  of  the  bank 
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he  cuulil  see  the  faint  lights  in  the  houses,  and 
now  and  then  the  black  spectral  hull  of  some 
sloop  or  schooner  would  suddenly  appear  to  him 
as  he  floated  past  and  then  vanish.  All  on  the 
river  seemed  dead.  There  was  not  a sound  of 
life.  There  did  not  seem  a hope  for  the  old 
musician. 

Still  he  floated  fast.  Past  the  dreary  black 
wharves,  round  which  vessels  made  palisades  of 
masts  seen  dimly  against  the  dull  sky.  Past 
the  shadowy  groves  of  the  Elysian  Fields,  that 
now,  alas ! seemed  like  the  banks  of  Acheron. 
Past  the  cheerful  Atlantic  Gardens,  where  even 
still  lights  gleamed  on  the  water,  and  people 
were  making  merry,  while  the  poor  old  musician 
was  floating  to  his  death.  *Past  the  great  hive 
of  the  city,  that  in  the  gloom  6eemed  to  lie  upon 
the  water  exhausted  with  its  day’s  labor.  And 
so  on  out  into  the  broad  bays.  Then  for  the  first 
time  Baioccho  felt  that  he  would  be  swept  out  to 
sea.  He  had  not  recoiled  from  his  fate  np  to 
this  time,  for  he  was  brave,  and,  after  all,  drown- 
ing was  only  death.  But  starvation — ah  1 that 
thought  was  too  horrible,  and  for  the  first  time  a 
groan  escaped  from  the  poor  musician.  He  then 
thought  of  Tommatoo,  of  Gustave,  of  their  agony 
at  his  never  retaining.  Their  vague  sorrow  for 
his  fate,  which  would  never  bo  known.  Then 
he  prayed  to  God  that  the  murderer,  Giuseppe, 
would  be  baffled  in  his  designs  on  his  dear  child 
— and  then — 

A dull  roaring  sound  along  the  water.  A 
hissing  of  the  air  and  of  the  sea.  A red  glare 
from  what  seemed  like  a fierce  angry  eye  moving 
over  the  waves.  A sparkle  of  foam,  seen  white 
through  the  gloom,  and  Baioccho  saw  the  ferry- 
boat bearing  right  down  on  him.  He  shouted ; 
ho  tried  to  stand  upright  on  the  timber  log,  but 
it  slipped  and  turned ; he  took  off  his  coat  and 
flung  it  high  in  the  air — all  to  attract  attention. 
Bat  in  vain.  Closer,  closer  came  the  fiery  eye. 
With  what  seemed  to  the  old  musician  ever-in- 
creasing speed  the  sharp  prow  cut  through  the 
water.  The  funnel  gave  out  short  puffs  of  tri- 
umph, the  wheels  beat  their  paddles  madly  on 
the  water,  as  if  they  knew  what  work  they  had 
to  do,  then  a sudden,  awful  shriek  from  Baioc- 
cho. The  projecting  ledge  of  the  boat  shot  over 
him.  He  touched  it  for  an  instant  with  his 
hand,  and  then  wont  under. 

III.— THE  GRANDSON  OF  SNAKES. 

“Father,  Gustave  will  be  down  in  a few  min- 
utes, and  we  will  have  supper!”  cried  Tomma- 
too, fluttering  into  the  dark  room  like  some 
pretty  little  nocturnal  bird.  “Father!  why 
don’t  you  answer?  Why,  where  can  he  be? 
Ah,  that  cognac!  He  has  perhaps  taken  too 
much  while  I was  away,  poor  father  J”  and  Tom- 
matoo hastily  lit,  with  a lucifer  match,  a poor 
little  fluid  lamp,  and  held  it  high  above  her  head 
while  her  eyes  every  where  sought  the  expected 
recumbent  form  of  the  old  musician. 

“ Why,  ho  is  not  here!”  she  cried,  in  a tone 
half  of  astonishment  half  of  alarm.  “ Oh ! where 
has  he  gone  ? Not  out  into  this  dark,  dark  night. 


God  forbid ! I will  call  Gustave;”  and  she  ran 
toward  the  door  of  the  apartment.  But  ere  she 
quite  reached  it  she  stopped  and  drew  back,  for  a 
tall,  dark  figure  filled  the  little  door-way,  and  a 
pair  of  bright  sinister  eyes  reflected  back  the 
lamplight. 

“ Ah ! pretty  one ! you  did  not  expect  to  see 
me  again  to-day,  did  you  ?”  said  the  new-comer, 
in  a half  mocking  tone,  and  in  Italian ; “ but  you 
see  how  it  is : I am  fascinated,  and  haunt  the 
spot  where  I will  find  you.” 

“Signor  Giuseppe,  my  father  does  not  wish 
yon  to  come  here ; you  know  what  I think,  and 
yet  you  come.  That  I think  is  wrong;”  and 
Tommatoo  looked  like  a moralist  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  if  one  could  imagine  such  a personage 
with  beautiful  blonde  hair,  large  dark-gray  eyes, 
and  the  neatest  little  waist  in  the  world. 

“ Ah ! none  of  you  appreciate  me,”  answered 
Giuseppe,  advancing  into  the  chamber.  “ Your 
father  is  a good  man,  bat  full  of  prejudices.  I 
am  progressive,  and  he  docs  not  understand 
progress — that  is  all.  But  I am  a good  fellow, 
Signorina — a capital  fellow  for  all  that.” 

He  looked  at  this  moment,  standing  close  to 
the  door  and  unclasping  his  heavy  cloak,  with 
his  pale,  unhealthy  skin  shining  in  the  lamp- 
light and  his  eyes  glistening  with  a furtive  mean- 
ing, so  truly  the  reverse  of  a good  fellow  that  I 
am  not  surprised  at  the  faint  frown  that  perched 
for  a moment  on  Tommatoo’s  forehead,  and  then 
suddenly  slid  off  of  her  smooth  temples  and  was 
lost. 

“I  am  going,  Signor  Gioseppe,”  she  said, 
making  a movement  toward  the  door,  between 
which  and  her  the  Italian  was  standing.  “1 
wish  you  a good-evening.” 

“Stay  a moment!”  he  cried,  interposing. 
“ Where  is  the  worthy  Baioccho  ?” 

“ He  is  not  here.  I do  not  know  where  ho 
is.  Let  me  pass,  Signor.  I am  going  to  search 
for  him.” 

“Perhaps  ho  has  taken  too  much  of  the  de- 
lightful cognac  of  which  he  is  so  fond,”  said 
Giuseppe,  sneeringly. 

“My  father  is  a good  man,  Signor!”  cried 
Tommatoo,  indignantly,  “and  his  weaknesses 
should  be  respected.  Let  me  pass,  Sir!” 

“ Not  just  yet,  little  one.  I have  something 
to  say  to  yon.  You  know  that  I love  yon.  I 
told  you  so  three  months  ago  before  I went  to 
Italy.  I tell  you  so  now  that  I have  returned.” 

“ I do  not  want  to  hear  your  confession,  Sig- 
nor. I wish  to  go  and  seek  my  father.” 

“ Listen  to  me,  Tommatoo” — and  he  stretched 
his  long  arm  across  her  till  it  fell  like  a great 
bar  between  her  and  the  door.  “ Listen.  If 
you  become  my  wife,  this  is  what  I will  do  for 
you.  I will  take  you  to  Italy,  and  you  shall 
have  a villa  that  the  Prince  Borghese  might 
envy.  We  will  have  much  money — I shall  lie 
very  rich  indeed — and  all  Italy  shall  not  contain 
finer  horses,  carriages,  servants  than  oars.  1 
will  be  magnificent,  Tommatoo,  gorgeous,  prince- 
ly. Perhaps,  too,  I will  purchase  a patent  of 
nobility — it  is  to  be  done;  there’s  the  banker 
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Torlonia — and  how  would  my  Tommatoo  like  to 
sit  in  state  and  be  called  Principezza  ? Ah  1 it 
would  be  glorious,  would  it  not?” 

So  excited  was  he  with  the  visions  he  had 
himself  conjured  up  that  Giuseppe  stretched 
forth  his  arms,  and,  inclosing  Tommatoo  be- 
tween them,  drew  her  toward  him,  while  a devil- 
ish glitter  shone  in  his  dark  eyes. 

44  We  are  alone,  sweet  dove,”  he  said,  in  a 
soft  voice ; 44  none  in  this  silent  house  to  watch 
us.  Will  you  not  vow  to  be  my  bride — the  bride 
of  Giuseppe  that  loves  you  so,  and  who  will 
make  you  a little  Countess  ? Ah ! the  little  one 
is  not  so  cruel  after  all.” 

But  he  mistook  Tommatoo’s  terrified  immo- 
bility for  a timid  though  undemonstrative  assent. 
To  his  utter  astonishment,  after  a moment’s  si- 
lence, that  young  lady  opened  her  mouth  and 
shrieked  44  Gustave ! Hasten ! Gustave,  I am 
in  danger !”  with  all  the  power  of  an  excellent 
set  of  lungs. 

44 Whew!  who  the  devil  is  Gustave?”  mut- 
tered Giuseppe,  astounded.  44 1 thought  that 
none  lived  in  the  house  but  those  two.  Who 
the  devil  is  this  Gustave  ?”  and  as  he  spoke,  he 
thrust  his  hand  inside  his  coat  as  if  feeling  for 
some  weapon. 

There  was  an  immediate  response  to  Tom- 
matoo’s call  in  the  shape  of  the  descent  of  a pair 
of  boots  four  stairs  at  a time.  In  a few  seconds 
the  boots  had  reached  the  door,  and  Gustave 
Beaumont,  who  stood  in  them,  suddenly  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  of  action. 

“Diavolo!”  ground  Giuseppe  between  his 
teeth  as  he  beheld  this  new  apparition.  Then 
taking  a stride  backward  he  seemed  like  some 
wild  animal  preparing  for  a spring. 

44  Qu'cst  ce  que  e'estf  Qu'est  ce  qtri  ce  Mon- 
sieur la?”  rapidly  demanded  Monsieur  Gustave, 
looking  rather  ominously  at  Giuseppe,  who,  not 
understanding  a word  of  French,  preserved  a 
grim  silence. 

44  Oh ! Gustave,  this  man  persecutes  me.  Pro- 
tect me  from  him!”  cried  Tommatoo,  bounding 
toward  the  young  Frenchman,  and  taking  shel- 
ter as  it  were  under  his  wing. 

44  Soy ez  tranquille , enfant  /”  said  Gustave,  fond- 
ly enfolding  her  petite  form  with  his  arm.  44  What 
the  devil  you  do  here,  Sare  ?”  he  continued,  in 
English,  seeing  that  Giuseppe  had  not  replied 
to  his  previous  interrogatories  in  French.  44  For 
why  do  you  bring  the  fright  to  this  young  girl, 
Sare  ? who  you  are,  Sare  ? I demand  to  know. 
Mot ! Gustave  Beaumont  I ” 

44 1 reply  myself  not,  Sir,  to  your  interroga- 
tions, when  they  put  themselves  to  me  in  a man- 
ner so  insolent,”  answered  Giuseppe,  haughtily, 
his  eyes  flashing  through  the  gloom  of  the  half- 
lit  chamber. 

44  Ask  him  about  our  dear  father,  Gustave,” 
cried  Tommatoo,  earnestly,  nestling  up  to  the 
young  musician’s  side.  44 1 left  him  here  a few 
moments  since,  and  he  has  disappeared.  I feel 
sure  that  this  bad  man  knows  something  of  him. 
Ask  him,  dear  Gustave.” 

44  One  can  not  know  about  all  the  world,”  an- 


swered Giuseppe,  before  Gustave  had  time  to  in- 
terrogate him.  44  My  business  is  not  with  the 
old  man.  Look  in  the  cellar  where  the  strong 
waters  are  kept.  He  will  be  there.” 

With  a mocking  laugh  the  Italian  folded  his 
cloak  around  him  and  strode  toward  the  door. 
Gustave  removed  his  arm  from  Tommatoo’s 
waist,  round  which  it  had  stolen,  and  placed 
himself  resolutely  between  Giuseppe  and  the 
door  and  barred  his  passage. 

“You  shall  not  depart  from  here  until  we 
know  about  Signor  Baioccho.  You  are  suspect- 
ed a great  deal.” 

“Let  me  pass  away  from  here,”  cried  Giu- 
seppe, advancing  savagely,  “or  by  the  head  of 
the  Virgin  you  will«meet  with  misfortune!” 

And  placing  his  hand  in  his  brea*t  he  half 
drew  a small  poniard. 

Gustave  saw  the  motion,  and  quick  as  thought 
sprang  on  the  Italian,  weaving  his  young  sinewv 
arms  around  his  waist,  and  pressing  his  chin 
against  his  antagonist’s  breast  until  he  fairly 
howled  with  pain.  Tommatoo,  with  one  faint 
moan,  sank  on  her  knees  on  the  ground,  and 
one  might  see,  by  the  clasped  hands  and  the 
murmuring  lips,  dimly  shown  in  the  imperfect 
lamplight,  that  the  little  one  was  offering  up 
her  prayers  to  Heaven. 

The  pair  now  struggling  were  evenly  matched 
as  far  as  youth  and  size.  But  in  point  of  en- 
durance the  Italian  had  decidedly  the  advantage. 
The  sedentary  life  which  the  young  Frenchman 
led  had  relaxed  his  naturally  powerful  muscular 
system  ; and  consequently,  although  capable  of 
a vast  momentary  effort,  he  was  entirely  unable 
to  sustain  a prolonged  contest.  For  the  space 
of  two  minutes  nothing  was  heard  in  the  room 
but  the  hard  breathing  of  the  struggling  men ; 
the  slipping  of  the  feet  on  the  uncarpeted  floor ; 
the  sudden  stamp,  as  one  sought  an  advantage 
which  the  other  as  quickly  frustrated.  Gus- 
tave’s main  object  seemed  to  be  to  keep  the 
Italian  from  using  his  poniard,  and  this  he 
sought  to  effect  by  pressing  him  so  closely  in 
his  arms  as  to  render  it  an  impossibility  to  use 
his  hands.  For  some  time  he  was  successful  in 
this ; but  presently  his  want  of  tenacity  of  mus- 
cle showed  itself  in  the  relaxation  of  his  gripe 
and  the  quick  recurrence  of  his  breaths,  almost 
amounting  to  panting.  Inch  by  inch  Giuseppe 
loosened  his  arm  from  the  Frenchman’s  grasp, 
and  inch  by  inch  his  hand  moved  toward  hb 
breast,  where  the  poniard  lay,  his  eyes  all  the 
while  flashing  with  a light  that  seemed  to  an- 
nounce his  approaching  vengeance.  In  vain 
did  Gustave  strain  every  nerve  to  hold  his  own. 
The  large  drops  of  sweat  gathered  on  his  fore- 
head ; the  blood  flowed  from  between  his  lips, 
bitten  in  the  agony  of  exertion  ; and  his  knees 
fairly  shook  with  the  power  of  a will  that  far 
exceeded  the  strength  of  the  frame  on  which  it 
was  exercised.  He  could  not  last  much  longer. 
Giuseppe,  in  proportion  as  he  beheld  his  adver- 
sary sinking,  seemed  to  gain  additional  force. 
He  at  length  extricated  hb  arm.  At  length  he 
grasped  the  poniard,  and  plucked  it  from  its 
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sheath.  Held  aloft  an  instant  over  Gustave’s 
head,  it  quivered  in  its  descent ; when,  with  a 
dull,  heavy  thud  some  enormous  weight  fell  on 
the  back  part  of  the  Italian’s  head,  the  dagger 
was  dashed  from  his  hand,  and  he  fell  stunned 
and  senseless  on  the  floor. 

“Sweet  child,  my  life  owes  itself  to  you!” 
said  Gustave,  as  he  stood  over  the  prostrate  form 
of  his  antagonist,  while  he  gazed  with  intense 
astonishment  on  Tommatoo,  who,  revealed  to 
him  by  the  Italian's  fall,  exhibited  herself  as  the 
agent  of  that  lucky  event,  assisted  by  an  enor- 
mous bludgeon  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 

44  It  was  an  inspiration  of  Heaven,  I think,” 
said  she,  simply.  44 1 was  praying  to  the  Virgin, 
when  I recollected  that  papa's  big  stick  was  in 
the  corner ; so  I stole  toward  it,  lifted  it  up,  and 
struck  that  bad  fellow  with  it— only  I did  not 
think  I could  strike  him  so  hard.  I hope  he  is 
not  very  much  hurt and  she  looked  pityingly 
down  on  the  villain  that  a moment  before  she 
would  have  gladly  seen  perish. 

44  'CW  nom  <U  DieuI  He  moves  himself!” 
cried  Gustave,  beholding  a slight  indication  of 
returning  animation  in  the  body  of  the  Italian. 
“Quick!  Tommatoo;  ropes  to  bind  him  up! 
Bring  me  great  strong  twines,  for  he  is  very 
dangerous,  this  fellow!  Ha!  rascal,  you  are 
there ! You  lie  very  low  now,  brigand ! We 
will  trouble  ourselves  with  your  care,  Sir ! Yes, 
we  will  have  the  honor  to  conduct  you  to  the 
bureau  of  the  Chief  of  the  Police,  and  there  we 
will  demand  of  you  that  you  shall  let  us  know 
all  your  villainies.  Quick,  child — the  twines  I 
The  fellow  will  get  himself  up  very  presently  1” 

And  so  chattering  a sort  of  mingled  mono- 
logue of  reproach,  triumph,  and  sarcasm,  Gus- 
tave passed  the  rope  which  Tommatoo  brought 
him  around  Giuseppe's  body  in  so  scientific  and 
elaborate  a manner  that  the  wretched  man  was 
as  incapable  of  motion  as  an  Indian  pappoose 
strapped  to  its  board,  and  lay  on  the  floor  with 
nothing  bat  the  winking  of  his  large,  dark, 
villainous  eyes  to  tell  of  his  being  animate. 

Now  came  the  great  question,  Who  was  to  go 
for  the  police?  If  Gustave  went,  Tommatoo 
would  be  left  alone  in  that  terrible  house  with 
that  terrible  man,  who  might  unloose  that  won- 
derful net- work  of  bonds  in  which  Gustave  had 
enlaced  him.  If  Tommatoo  went,  she  would 
have  to  thread  her  way  alone  through  that  dreary, 
dangerous  locality;  and  she  confessed  she  had 
not  the  courage  to  make  the  attempt.  If  they 
both  went,  who  was  to  take  care  of  the  captive  ? 
So  they,  perforce,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  must  wait  until  morning ; and  accordingly 
Gustave,  determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  his 
prize,  lifted  him  on  his  shoulder  as  one  would  a 
bale  of  goods,  and  cariying  him  up  to  bis  own 
room — the  room  in  which  the  Pancorn o resided 
—threw  him  into  a corner.  Then  he  and  Tom- 
matoo  sat  down  gloomily  to  speculate  and  won- 
der over  Baioccho's  disappearance.  It  was  in 
vain  that  they  interrogated  Giuseppe.  That  in- 
dividual glared  at  them  from  his  corner  like  a 
coil  of  ropes  with  a pair  of  large  eyes  hidden 


| somewhere  in  it,  but  would  condescend  t <r  no 
! reply ; and  so  the  hours  passed  gloomily  watch- 
ing for  the  day. 

Weary  with  speculation,  and  heart- sore 
enough  with  pondering  over  the  fate  of  old 
Baioccho,  Gustave,  as  the  small  hoars  wore  on, 
could  no  longer  resist  his  inclination  to  invoke 
the  Genius  of  the  Pancorno  to  disperse  the  sad 
thoughts  that  bung  like  black  clouds  around 
him  and  Tommatoo;  so  he  sat  down  to  that 
mysteriously-constructed  instrument,  and  poured 
forth  those  wild  improvisations  that  seemed  to  in- 
terpret some  love-passage  in  the  history  of  young 
JEolus.  And  when  the  sun  broke  faintly  over 
the  dreary  stone-yard,  and  its  first  rays  fell  on 
the  livid  face  of  the  Italian  lying  bound  in  the 
corner,  it  seemed  to  float  upward  through  the 
sky,  buoyed  upon  those  harmonies  that  seemed 
to  seek  their  native  heaven. 

IV.— THE  PJSAN  OF  THE  PANCORNO. 

The th  Ward  Station  House.  It  was  the 

early  hour  of  the  morning  before  the  overnight 
prisoners  had  departed  to  be  judged  by  the  im- 
maculate justices  presiding  in  the  neighboring 
district  police  court,  and  the  poor  sleepless-look- 
ing, blear-eyed  people  were  emerging  from  the 
44  lock-up”  in  the  basement,  still  heavy  with  the 
poison  of  bad  liquor,  and  buttoned  all  over  the 
face  with  the  bites  of  mosquitoes  that  abound  in 
all  police  stations.  Along  the  walls  of  the  gen- 
eral room  hung  rows  of  glazed  fire-caps  and 
locust-wood  batons,  while  stretched  in  rank  and 
file  on  the  floor  beneath  one  saw  a quantity  of 
India  rubber  overshoes,  splashed  with  the  mud 
gathered  in  the  weary  night-tramp  on  the  heels 
of  crime.  What  stories  of  city  vice  spoke  in 
those  dirty,  flexible  shoes ! One  saw  the  bur- 
glar at  work  with  file  and  centre-bit;  and  ac- 
complice keeping  watch  with  pricked  up  ears. 
The  file  grates,  and  the  centre-bit  cuts,  and  the 
confederate  strains  his  hearing  as  the  grasshop- 
per leaps  from  the  wall ; bat  none  see  the  dark 
shadows  creeping  round  the  corner,  and  the  pave- 
ment yields  no  echo  to  the  muffled  feet:  and 
the  silent  overshoes  steal  on,  until  with  one 
quick  leap,  and  one  heavy  blow  with  the  baton, 
the  burglar  and  confederate  lie  powerless  on  the 
ground. 

The th  Ward  Station  House  was  a dreary- 

looking  establishment.  The  police  captain  in 
plain  clothes,  with-  a presentation  watch  in  his 
pocket,  attached  to  a presentation  chain,  and  a 
presentation  diamond  ring  on  his  finger,  and  a 
presentation  pin  in  his  shirt  front,  which  having 
buttons  did  not  seem  to  require  it,  sat  on  a high 
chair  behind  a high  counter  on  which  he  meas- 
ured out  justice  by  the  yard.  Two  or  three  sly- 
looking  men  in  plain  clothes  also,  with  a furtive 
glance  in  the  eyes,  and  an  air  of  always  seeming 
to  be  looking  round  a corner  that  bespoke  the 
detective,  or  44 shadow,”  lounging  on  the  stout 
chairs,  picking  their  teeth  and  watching  every 
body,  even  the  police  captain,  as  if  they  were 
ready  at  any  moment  to  detect  any  body  in 
something  illegal.  A pleasant-looking  chain  of 
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handcuffs  hung  on  the  wall,  some  ten  or  twelve 
pair  linked  together — cold,  brutal-looking  loops 
of  iron  that  seemed  to  regret  it  was  wrists  and 
not  necks  that  it  was  their  duty  to  clasp.  Sit- 
ting on  the  sill  of  the  deep  window,  which  opened 
into  the  street,  were  two  little  children  crying 
lustily.  They  had  been  lost  or  ran  away,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  boy,  a large-eyed,  French  lad 
of  some  six  years  old,  one  could  see  the  determ- 
ination working  that  made  him  preserve,  when 
questioned,  a sullen  silence  as  to  his  name  and 
home.  The  other, xa  little  girl — thanks  to  the 
philoprogenitive  organ  of  one  of  the  police ! — was 
munching  a jam  tart  amidst  all  her  grief,  and 
slobbering  the  unwholesome  pastry  with  her 
tears. 

But  chief  of  all  the  figures  in  that  melancholy 
room  were  three  persons  who  had,  in  the  charge 
of  a policeman,  arrived  at  early  dawn.  Deep 
in  one  corner,  the  farthest  from  the  door,  sat 
Giuseppe,  now  carefully  uncorded  but  still  scowl- 
ing out  of  his  cloak,  as  if  lie  might  dart  poisoned 
poniards  out  of  his  eyes ; while  before  the  high 
counter  on  which  the  prize  police  captain  meas- 
ured out  his  two-penny  worth  of  justice,  stood 
Gustave  and  Tommatoo,  who  was  weeping  bit- 
terly. 

“ Yon  say  that  you  left  your  father  for  but  a 
few  moments,  and  on  your  return  he  had  disap- 
peared?” inquired  the  prize  captain,  solemnly. 

“ Yes,  SirJ”  sobbed  Tommatoo.  “ My  dear, 
dear  father ! What  has  become  of  him  ? Oh, 
that  bad  man !” — a wicked  glance  at  Giuseppe  in 
the  corner. 

“ And  when  you  returned  you  found  the  pris- 
oner in  the  room  where  you  had  left  your  fa- 
ther?” 

“Yes,  Sir;  and  I know  that  he  knows  where 
my  father  is — I see  it  in  his  eyes.  Oh,  Sir, 
make  him  tell  — make  him  tell.  Pinch  him 
until  he  tells — beat  him  until  he  tells!” 

The  prize  captain  smiled,  condescendingly. 

“Lieutenant!”  he  said,  “telegraph  a de- 
scription of  this  Baioccho  to  the  chiefs  office, 
with  inquiries.” 

Immediately  a thin  policeman  commenced 
working  the  telegraph  that  lay  in  one  comer  of 
the  room,  but  the  monotonous  click  of  the  in- 
strument was  but  little  consolation  to  the  aching 
bosom  of  Tommatoo. 

A half  hour  passed — an  hour— during  which 
Tommatoo  related  over  and  over  again  the  de- 
tails of  her  little  story  to  the  prize  captain.  The 
subordinates  of  the  office  began  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  her,  and  gathered  round  her  as  she  sat 
nestling  close  to  Gustave,  who  was  completely 
amazed  by  the  novelty  of  his  situation,  and  each 
had  a kind  word  for  the  little  maiden. 

An  hour  passed.  Ah,  how  dreary ! dreary  to 
Giuseppe  scowling  in  his  cloak,  carefully  watch- 
ed by  two  stalwart  policemen ; dreary  to  Gus- 
tave, who  wondered  how  policemen  could  live 
without  music  ; dreary  to  little  Tommatoo,  who, 
with  swollen  eyes  and  heavy,  sad  heart,  sorrow- 
ed for  the  old  musician. 

Presently  there  was  a bustle.  A carriage 


drove  up  to  the  door  with  policemen  on  the  box, 
and  Tommatoo’s  heart  fluttered.  The  door  of 
the  vehicle  opened,  and  out  tottered  Baioccho, 
feebly  singing,  crowing,  dancing,  with  his  old 
eyes  twinkling  with  cognac,  and  a suit  of  gigan- 
tic clothes  on,  out  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  en- 
deavoring to  scramble.  Iu  another  instant  Tom- 
matoo was  in  his  arms. 

“Ah,  rnon  enfant , via  file  bien  aimcJ  the  old 
father  has  brought  himself  back.  Per  haccho  / 
brought  himself  back  with  the  joy  in  his  heart. 
The  assassin  failed  in  his  work.  Hal” 

This  lost  exclamation  was  caused  by  a sudden 
rush  for  the  door  which  Giuseppe  had  made  the 
moment  the  old  musician  appeared.  His  at- 
tempt at  escape  was  vain,  however,  for  before 
he  had  made  two  steps  he  was  collared,  and  a 
pair  of  handcufls  magically  slipped  over  his 
wrists.  He  sat  down  again  sullenly,  but  with  a 
face  white  with  terror. 

“ Ha ! serpent  that  thou  art !”  cried  Baioccho, 
placing  himself  before  Giuseppe  and  shaking  his 
withered  old  fist  at  him.  “ Thy  time  has  ar- 
rived. Thou  wilt  lmng  for  this.  So  you  thought 
to  drown  the  poor  old  maestro  who  never  harm- 
ed you  ? But  no ! the  God  above  is  good,  and 
when  waves  lifted  themselves  up  to  engulf  me, 
and  the  boat  of  the  passage — what  you  call  fer- 
ry-boat— came  to  knock  me  on  the  head,  a heav- 
en-descended rope  put  itself  into  my  hand,  and 
a blessed  sailor  pulled  me  up  to  the  deck.  Oh 
no;  I am  not  dead  yet,  and  the  sweet  dove  that 
you  covet  will  find  some  other  nest  than  thine!” 

Then  turning  to  the  prize  captain,  the  old 
man,  still  with  one  arm  round  his  daughter, 
poured  forth  his  voluble  tale:  how  Giuseppe 
had  flung  him  into  the  river ; how  he  w'&s  float- 
ing out  to  sea  when  the  ferry-boat  had  come 
down  on  him ; and  how,  just  in  the  nick  of  time, 
some  one  on  board  had  discerned  him  in  the 
water  and  flung  him  a rope.  All  this  mixed  up 
in  his  extraordinary  English,  and  so  interlarded 
with  French  and  Italian  imprecations  on  the 
head  of  Giuseppe,  that  the  prize  captain  was  so 
entirely  bewildered  that  all  he  could  do  was  to 
order  the  assassin  into  the  lock-up,  and  bind 
over  the  old  maestro  to  appear  in  evidence. 
This  done,  he  and  Gustave  and  Tommatoo, 
now  chirping  like  a bird,  went  home  together. 

I would  not  like  to  count  all  the  petits  verres 
de  cognac  that  the  old  musician  took  that  night ; 
but  I know  that  Baioccho,  on  that  occasion, 
danced  the  most  singular  dances,  and  sang  the 
most  eccentric  songs,  and  told  Tommatoo  and 
Gustave  at  least  fifty  times  the  wondrous  story 
of  his  adventures,  and  how  his  brother  was,  he 
believed,  dead,  and  had  left  him  all  his  wealth ; 
and  so  the  night  closed  on  jubilation  in  the  old 
bouse  by  the  stone-yard. 

Strange  to. say,  Baioccho’s  brother  was  dead 
and  had  left  him  his  heir.  This,  it  was  sup- 
posed, Giuseppe  had  learned  in  Italy,  and  had 
hastened  home  with  the  intention  of  profiting  by 
an  information  of  which  he  was  the  earliest  re- 
cipient. Chance,  however,  frustrated  his  plans, 
and  after  a trial,  in  which  Baioccho 's  eccentric 
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evidence  was  a feature,  the  gates  of  the  State 
Prison  closed  over  the  assassin  forever. 

In  time  Baioccho  realized  his  inheritance  and 
bade  farewell  to  the  kitchen.  The  Pancorno 
was  brought  before  the  public,  and  every  one 
remembers  the  sensation  it  created  that  winter 
at  the  Antique  Concerts  given  at  Niblo’s.  Wo- 
paen,  while  listening  to  its  wonderful  strains, 
could  not  help  noticing  how  handsome  was  the 
young  Frenchman  who  played  on  it;  yet  none 
saw  the  lovely  face  that  every  night  gazed  from 
the  front  row  on  the  performer;  but  I know 
that  Gustave  Beaumont  played  all  the  better 
because  he  knew  that  Tommatoo,  otherwise  Ma- 
dame Beaumont,  was  looking  at  him.  Madame 
Beaumont!  Tommatoo  as  a Madame!  Can 
yon  realize  it  ? I can’t. 


JOHN  P.  KENNEDY. 

fTIHE  position  occupied  by  Kennedy  as  a writer 
X is  a prominent  and  highly  respectable  one. 
He  is  best  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of 
“Swallow  Banf  and  “Horseshoe  Robinson,” 
two  very  popular  and  well  written  novels,  whose 
scenes  are  laid  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
whose  incidents  turn  upon  the  peculiarities  of 
Southern  life  as  it  presented  itself  nearly  a cen- 
tury ago.  The  first  of  these  appeared  in  1830, 
and  the  second  in  1832,  since  which  time  the 
press  has  teemed  with  works  of  fiction,  the  most 
of  which  have  had  a short-lived  existence,  and 
given  place  to  a successor  possessing  perhaps  but 
little  merit  beyond  the  one  which  it  supplanted 
in  popular  favor.  A few,  however,  retain  a per- 
manent place  in  American  literature,  among 
which  are  those  of  Irving,  Cooper,  and  Kenne- 
dy; for  it  is  fair  to  associate  the  author  of 
“ Horseshoe  Robinson”  with  the  authors  of 
“Knickerbocker’s  History  of  New  York’*  and 
“The  Spy.” 

Kennedy  is  now  verging  upon  seventy  years, 
but  his  appearance  indicates  a person  some  twen- 
ty years  the  junior  of  this  patriarchal  age.  The 
truth  is,  that  from  youth  up  he  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  an  ample  competence,  abd  a 
temperament  that  enabled  him  to  take  the  world 
os  he  found  it,  without  permitting  himself  to  be 
annoyed  by  its  trifles  or  its  cares.  He  is,  more- 
over, prudent  in  his  style  of  living;  and  while 
not  averse  to  a reasonable  enjoyment  of  the  gifts 
of  Providence,  is  rigidly  exact  in  his  habits. 
This  may  account  for  the  manner  in  which 
years  have  almost  insensibly  stolen  upon  him 
without  leaving  those  tell-tale  evidences  that 
usually  accompany  their  progress. 

But  while  thus  placid  in  his  domestic  life,  he 
has  been  an  ardent  politician,  and  in  this  capac- 
ity has  filled  several  important  positions,  the  last 
of  which  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Fillmore.  Literature  has 
been  with  him  rather  a pastime  than  a pursuit, 
and  was  never  looked  upon  as  a source  of  emolu- 
ment. 

So  careless,  indeed,  has  he  been  in  this  par- 
ticular, that  when  the  first  edition  of  “ Swallow 


Barn,”  which  was  from  the  beginning  very  pop- 
ular, was  exhausted,  he  gave  no  heed  to  its  re- 
publication ; and  but  for  the  circumstance  of 
Putnam’s  proposal  to  republish  it  in  connection 
with  the  works  of  Cooper  and  Irving  some  ten 
years  after  its  first  appearance,  it  might  proba- 
bly have  remained  without  a new  edition  to  this 
day.  And  yet  it  is  not  only  a work  of  great 
merit  and  promise  in  itself,  but  one  which  from 
its  subject  was  calculated  to  excite  a marked  in- 
terest. Its  object  was  to  give  a description  of 
the  manners  and  customs  prevalent  in  the  “ Old 
Dominion,”  as  Virginia  is  not  unfrequently  de- 
nominated, during  the  last  century.  For  this 
purpose  he  selected  an  aristocratical  old  edifice  on 
the  bank  of  the  James  River,  occupying  a kind 
of  shady  nook  formed  by  a sweep  of  the  stream, 
on  a gentle  acclivity  dotted  over  with  oaks.  It 
was  a time-honored  mansion,  the  main  structnre 
of  which  was  upward  of  a century  old  at  the  date 
of  his  narrative,  and  which  had  been  added  to 
from  time  to  time  as  the  increasing  wants  or 
opulence  of  its  proprietors  had  demanded.  The 
proprietor  of  this  edifice,  with  its  ample  domain 
and  servants,  was  a gentleman  of  about  forty-five 
years,  upon  whom  a pleasant  temper  and  good 
cheer  had  produced  their  effects  in  a comfort- 
able and  full  figure,  and  easy,  contemplative 
habits  that  inclined  him  to  indolence  and  philo- 
sophical trains  of  thought.  He  was,  in  short, 
possessed  of  that  substantial  planter  look  that 
belongs  to  a gentleman  who  lives  on  his  estate, 
and  is  not  much  vexed  with  the  crosses  of  life. 

In  the  selection  of  his  subject,  and  in  the  de- 
lineation of  his  characters,  which  are  of  that 
pleasant  and  generous  kind  that  warmly  attach 
the  reader  to  them,  Kennedy  may  have  created 
purely  imaginary  personages ; but  it  1ms  always 
appeared  to  me,  and  this  gives  an  additional  in- 
terest to  the  volume,  that  he  was  only  transfer- 
ring to  paper  the  impressions  he  had  received 
while  residing  among  his  own  m&tenial  rela- 
tives, a number  of  whom  might  well  sit  for  such 
portraits  as  he  has  introduced  in  his  exquisite 
delineation  of  Virginian  society. 

Kennedy’s  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Pendleton,  was  a member  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable and  wealthy  families  in  Virginia,  which 
even  at  the  present  day  numbers  among  its  de- 
scendants many  of  the  most  substantial  land- 
holders in  the  Old  Dominion,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  most  influential  statesmen  whose  voices 
have  been  heard  in  our  national  councils.  Of 
this  latter  class  are  Mr.  Pendleton  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Mr.  Faulkner,  late  Minister 
to  France,  and  Judge  Pendleton,  of  Berkeley 
County,  the  uncle  of  Kennedy,  and  one  of  the 
few  survivors  of  that  coterie  in  which  Washing- 
ton was  accustomed  to  mingle  on  familiar  terms. 
Many  of  these  gentlemen  possess  princely  es- 
tates, which  have  been  retained  for  more  than  a 
century  within  the  family,  and  if  Frank  Meri- 
wether, the  genial  host  of  “Swallow  Barn,”  is 
not  in  reality  a veritable  member  of  this  family, 
there  is  more  than  one  in  whom  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  trace  a family  likeness.  Be  this  as 
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it  may,  it  is  very  certain  that  Kennedy  derived 
his  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  prev- 
alent in  a household  of  the  old  Virginia  aristoc- 
racy by  his  long-continued  residence  among  his 
relatives  in  that  State ; and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  he  has  given  the  most  faithful  portraiture  of 
such  an  establishment  ever  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a more  ac- 
curate idea  of  Virginia  life  in  its  best  coloring  is 
to  be  obtained  by  the  perusal  of  “ Swallow  Bam” 
than  from  tho  writings  of  any  other  author  who 
has  attempted  a similar  delineation. 

There  is  a genuine  good-humor  that  pervades 
the  fictitious  writings  of  Kennedy,  which,  like 
those  of  Irving,  give  more  than  a passing  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  author.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  know  them  both,  and  I had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  notice  this  similarity  in  their 
character,  however  widely  they  may  have  differed 
in  other  respects,  which  doubtless  went  far  to- 
ward cementing  the  warm  friendship  that  always 
subsisted  between  them.  No  one  was  ever  more 
warmly  welcomed  by  its  genial  host  to  Sunny- 
side  than  Kennedy,  and  no  one,  when  he  could 
be  induced  to  leave  his  pleasant  cottage  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  to  ramble  through  the 
South,  was  more  cordially  received  by  Kennedy 
than  Irving.  A winter’s  ramble  together  through 
the  South,  several  years  before  Irving’s  decease, 
not  only  served  to  restore  Irving  to  his  wonted 
health  and  spirits,  but  enabled  each  to  store  up  a 
thousand  pleasant  recollections  of  the  other,  which 
served  as  an  additional  link  to  cement  the  warm 
friendship  that  had  heretofore  subsisted  between 
them. 

I saw  most  of  Kennedy  while  his  fellow-towns- 
man in  Baltimore,  at  a literary  club,  of  which 
we  were  both  members,  composed  of  four  doctors 
of  law,  four  doctors  of  divinity,  four  doctors  of 
medicine,  and  four  gentlemen  distinguished  for 
literary  attainments.  This  club,  styled  “The 
Monday  Club,”  met  alternately  at  the  houses  of 
the  various  members  each  Monday  in  the  winter 
season,  and  during  its  existence  was  the  most 
agreeable  reunion  in  Baltimore,  and  was  almost 
certain  to  command  the  presence  of  any  distin- 
guished stranger  who  chanced  to  be  in  town. 
Kennedy  was  among  the  most  punctual  in  at- 
tendance, and,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Morris, 
a Lutheran  divine,  was  perhaps  the  best  talker. 

He  was  always  full  of  the  subject  that  most 
occupied  his  attention,  and  without  engrossing 
the  conversation  would  be  pretty  certain  to  al- 
lude to  it  during  the  evening.  At  that  time  he 
had  for  the  most  part  retired  from  active  politic- 
al life,  but  took  a deep  interest  in  the  political 
discussions  of  the  day,  which  he  aided  in  eluci- 
dating by  occasional  contributions  to  the  National 
Intelligencer , in  which  many  of  his  best  political 
essays  appeared.  This  was  about  the  time  when 
the  sectional  discussions  in  Congress  began  to 
assume  the  angry  character  they  afterward 
took. 

On  one  occasion  Kennedy  appeared  at  the 
dub  gloomy  and  desponding,  and  soon  turned 
the  conversation  to  the  theme  that  most  occupied 


his  thoughts.  He  had  just  returned  from  Wash- 
ington, where  he  had  conversed  freely  with  the 
more  prominent  Southern  members,  most  of 
whom  had  been  his  colleagues  in  the  previous 
sessions  of  Congress. 

“I  have  great  apprehensions,”  said  ho,  “for 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  and  I know  not 
how  soon  this  beautiful  fabric  of  government, 

| the  best  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  may  be 
rent  into  pieces.” 

I remember  that  I expressed  doubts  as  to  the 
grounds  of  his  fears,  and  urged  that  the  present 
exacerbation  of  feeling  would  give  place  to  one 
in  which  both  sections  would  be  perfectly  will- 
ing to  do  justice  to  each  other. 

“So  I thought,”  replied  he,  “before  I went 
to  Washington ; but  when  I heard — as  I hare 
within  a few  days — grave  and  cautious  Southern 
statesmen,  in  whose  opinions  I have  been  ac- 
customed to  repose  great  confidence,  deliberate- 
ly calculating  the  advantages  that  would  accrue 
to  their  section  by  a separation  from  the  North, 
I must  confess  that  my  confidence  has  vanished, 
and  given  place  to  the  most  gloomy  forebodings 
for  the  future.” 

The  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  present  without 
exception  was  that  Kennedy’s  fears  were  ground- 
less; but  he  continued  to  argue  his  point  with 
much  ability,  giving  a number  of  facts  bearing 
upon  the  question  which,  in  a few  days  after, 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer in  an  essay  from  a “ valued  contributor,” 
in  which  the  evils  of  dissolution  were  most  vivid- 
ly portrayed.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
turning  directly  to  me,  he  said,  with  great  em- 
phasis, “I  consider  the  danger  imminent;  and 
I believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one  who  can 
write  to  exercise  his  influence  in  attempting  to 
save  our  now  happy  country  from  impending 
ruin.” 

In  a visit  which  I made  to  Prescott,  two  or 
three  years  afterward,  I narrated  this  conversa- 
tion of  Kennedy's.  Prescptt  thought  that  he 
had  little  real  ground  for  apprehension.  The 
sequel  has  shown  that  Kennedy's  insight  into 
the  future  was  far  clearer  than  that  of  his  op- 
ponents. After  the  extreme  Southern  States 
had  declared  themselves  as  no  longer  a part  of 
the  Union,  and  Tennessee  had  followed  their 
example,  true  to  his  original  sentiments,  be  is- 
sued an  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Maryland, 
showing  how  little  it  had  to  gain  by  uniting  its 
destinies  with  the  South,  and  how  much  by  re- 
maining steadfast  to  the  Union. 

About  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  this  ap- 
peal I returned  to  Washington  from  the  South, 
whither  I had  gone  on  an  errand  of  peace,  and 
had  made  an  appointment  to  meet  the  President 
before  breakfast  on  the  following  morning  to 
confer  with  him  on  the  subject  of  my  mission. 
I passed  the  evening  prior  to  this  interview  at 
the  Prussian  Minister’s.  Before  leaving,  Baron 
Gerolt  placed  in  my  hand  Kennedy’s  appeal, 
which  I had  not  vet  seen,  with  the  request  that 
I would  read  it  oefore  seeing  the  President  on 
the  following  morning,  remarking  that  it  was 
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one  of  the  most  statesmanlike  and  patriotic  ex- 
positions of  the  subject  he  had  seen. 

Among  Kennedy’s  earliest  literary  ventures 
was  the  44  Baltimore  Red  Book” — a sort  of  an- 
nual, somewhat  after  the  style  of  Paulding  and 
Irving’s  •‘Salmagundi,”  which  appeared  about 
twelve  years  prior  to  the  publication  of  44  Swal- 
low Barn.”  Kennedy  was  associated  in  this 
work  with  Peter  HofFinan  Cruse,  a gentleman 
of  rare  attainments  and  a thousand  noble  quali- 
ties. Cruse,  Kennedy,  and  Josiah  Pennington 
had  been  students  of  law  together,  and  were  in- 
separable friends.  Poor  Cruse  was  one  of  the 
first  victims  of  cholera  in  Baltimore,  in  1832, 
and  died  in  a few  hours  of  his  attack ; Josiah 
Pennington  is  still  a resident  of  Baltimore,  re- 
spected for  his  sterling  integrity,  and  admired 
for  his  admirable  fund  of  wit  and  humor.  The 
intimacy  between  Kennedy  and  himself  still  con- 
tinues as  fresh  and  green  as  when  they  first 
formed  their  mutual  attachment  for  each  other 
in  early  manhood.  Mr.  Pennington  was  like- 
wise a member  of  the  44  Monday  Club,  ” and  the 
best  narrator  of  anecdote  and  delineator  of  char- 
acter among  his  associates.  His  perception  of 
the  ludicrous  is  greater  than  that  of  any  one  I 
ever  met  except  Hackett,  who,  by-the-way,  is  a 
good  friend  of  Kennedy’s,  and  seldom  passes 
through  Baltimore  without  paying  him  a visit. 
Mr.  Pennington  has  a considerable  practice  as  a 
lawyer  and  a handsome  private  estate.  He  has, 
as  a consequence,  many  trust  funds ; one  of  which 
is  so  peculiar  that  it  is  best  narrated  in  his  own 
language : 

44  On  making  a deposit  in  bank  many  years 
ago/'  said  he,  44  the  teller  threw  out  a thrce-dol- 
lar  note  as  unbankable.  I went  to  a broker's  to 
get  it  exchanged,  but  he  pronounced  it  to  be 
nearly  valueless.  I will,  however,  said  he,  give 
you  a lottery  ticket  for  it — for  he  dealt  in  lotteiy 
tickets.  Having  no  confidence  in  lotteries,  I re- 
fused to  take  one ; but  as  I was  leaving  the  door 
with  the  worthless  bill  his  entreaties  prevailed, 
and  I took  the  ticket  in  exchange,  and  thought 
no  more  of  the  transaction  for  several  days, 
when,  passing  one  day,  he  called  me  in  to  inform 
me  that  my  ticket  had  drawn  a prize  of  several 
hundred  dollars.  This  fund  I deposited  in  bank 
and  invested  by  itself.  It  has  now  grown  to  bo 
a considerable  sum,  but  remains  entirely  un- 
touched by  me  except  for  charitable  purposes. 
I look  upon  it  as  the  devil’s  money,  and  fancy 
that  some  day  he  will  call  for  it;  and  I have 
taken  very  good  care  to  keep  it  by  itself,  so  that 
it  shall  not  taint  tho  remainder  of  my  posses- 
sions. ” 

Kennedy  at  this  time  occupied  as  his  town- 
house  the  formef  residence  of  William  Wirt,  on 
Calvert  Street,  a spacious  and  venerable  old  man- 
sion, which  in  Wirt’s  time  was  doubtless  one  of 
the  most  aristocratic  in  the  city,  and  which  even 
then  was  a very  excellent  establishment.  I re- 
marked to  Kennedy  on  one  occasion  that  it  was 
a singular  coincidence  that  the  biographer  should 
occupy  the  residency  of  the  one  whose  biography 
ha  had  written  (his  Life  of  Wirt  had  not  long 


before  been  published).  He  stated  that  it  was 
purely  accidental,  os  he  dwelt  there  chiefly  to 
oblige  his  father-in-law,  then  an  aged  man,  but 
since  deceased,  who  had  an  attachment  for  tho 
place.  “This,”  he  continued,  “is  the  room 
occupied  by  Wirt  os  his  library,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  greater  part  of  those  legal  papers  were 
prepared  which  obtained  for  him  so  great  a 
celebrity.” 

The  apartment  alluded  to  was  a spacious  room 
whose  sides  were  well  covered  with  the  books 
which  Kennedy  had  collected,  and  which  proba- 
bly equaled  in  number  those  of  the  eloquent  ad- 
vocate who  had  preceded  him  in  possession.  As 
to  the  value  of  the  collection  I have  no  informa- 
tion, but  firora  the  varied  subjects  that  from  time 
to  time  have  occupied  his  attention,  I shonld  in- 
fer that  it  contained  many  excellent  books,  es- 
pecially in  its  political  and  historical  depart- 
ments. He  understood  very  well  the  use  of  ex- 
tensive libraries,  and  made  free  use  of  them 
when  engaged  in  writing.  I remember  that  I 
once  remarked  to  him  that  to  the  imaginative 
writer  the  country  was  full  of  suggestions,  and  I 
did  not  wonder  that  authors  of  this  class  es- 
pecially gladly  retreated  from  town  to  hold  com- 
panionship with  Nature  in  her  rural  abodes. 

“The  country  is  all  very  well,”  replied  he, 
44  but  commend  me  to  the  town  for  the  stimulus 
of  literary  pursuits.  In  the  midst  of  the  ex- 
citement of  a populous  city,  with  its  incentives 
to  labor  and  its  aids  to  composition,  the  author 
generally  produces  his  best  works,  and  I appre- 
hend if  you  were  to  know  the  secret  history  of 
this  kind  of  writing,  you  would  find  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  most  touching  incidents  of 
rural  life,  with  their  accompaniments  of  wood, 
and  hill,  and  dell,  so  vividly  portrayed  that  tho 
reader  almost  imagines  himself  in  their  midst, 
were  penned  in  the  midst  of  all  tho  bustle  and 
confusion  of  a populous  city.” 

And  ho  was,  without  doubt,  correct  in  this 
judgment.  The  author,  in  his  rapid  progress 
through  the  country,  takes  in  at  a glance  its  im- 
mense ideal  treasures,  which  imprint  themselves 
upon  the  memory,  to  bo  used  in  the  laborious 
work  of  composition  in  the  study.  Let  any 
reader  with  the  least  conception  of  the  beautiful 
attempt  to  analyze  his  own  sensations,  and  he 
will  find  that  the  impressions  of  a few  moments 
cover  a field  which  it  would  requiro  whole  pages 
to  describe.  The  great  art  of  the  imaginative 
writer  is  to  reproduce  these  impressions  in  a 
shape  so  vivid  and  tangible  as  immediately  to 
be  realized  by  others.  The  reader  need  scarce- 
ly be  told  that  the  exquisite  pictures  of  Virginia 
plantation  life  as  portrayed  in  44  Swallow  Barn,” 
or  the  incidents  of  the  primitive  military  camp, 
as  told  in  4 4 Horseshoe  Robinson,”  were  penned 
in  a lawyer’s  office  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

The  house,  the  library,  all  the  associations  of 
the  place  necessarily  led  the  conversation  to  the 
able  lawyer,  the  masterly  orator,  and  the  pol- 
ished biographer  who  had  formerly  occupied 
them.  Wirt  had  really  been  the  maker  of  his 
own  fortune,  and  he  had  labored  most  industri- 
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ously  in  elevating  himself  to  the  position  he 
finally  occupied.  In  youth  he  was  surrounded 
by  none  of  those  aids  by  which  men  are  often 
elevated  in  spite  of  themselves.  The  library 
that  formed  the  basis  of  the  one  which  finally 
occupied  those  shelves,  and  with  which  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law,  consisted  of  a copy  of 
“Blackstone,”  two  volumes  of  “Don  Quixote,” 
and  a volume  of 4 * Tristram  Shandy.”  His  whole 
life,  said  Kennedy,  was  that  of  a student.  “His 
youthful  days  were  passed  in  the  preparation  for 
his  profession.  His  manhood  was  engrossed  by 
forensic  labore.  Old  age  found  him  crowned 
with  the  honors  of  a faithfully  earned  judicial 
renown.” 

Kennedy’s  description  of  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  Wirt  is  not  only  a true  likeness  but  an 
admirably  drawn  sketch.  “ Those  who  remem- 
ber William  Wirt,”  he  says,  “need  not  be  re- 
minded how  distinctively  his  face  and  figure 
Suggested  his  connection  with  the  German  race. 
The  massive,  bald  outline  of  his  countenance, 
the  clear  blue  eye,  the  light  hair  falling  in  crisp 
and  numerous  curls  upon  a broad  forehead,  the 
high  arching  eyebrow,  the  large  nose,  the  ample 
chin,  might  recall  a resemblance  to  the  portrait 
of  Goethe.  The  ever-changing  expression  of 
his  eye  and  lip— at  one  moment  sobered  in  deep 
thought,  and  in  the  next  radiant  with  a lurking, 
quiet  good-humor,  that  might  be  seen  coming 
up  from  the  depths  of  his  heart,  and  provoking 
a laugh  before  a word  was  Baid — were  traits 
which  enlivened  whatever  might  be  supposed 
saturnine  in  the  merely  national  cast  of  his  feat- 
ures.” He  had  indeed  not  only  a keen  sense  of 
the  ludicrous,  but  one  of  the  most  imaginative 
of  temperaments.  It  was  this  latter  faculty  that 
enabled  him  to  depict  with  such  admirable  skill 
the  masterly  forensic  displays  of  Patrick  Henry, 
and  which  made  him  60  irresistible  in  his  own 
great  appeals  to  the  court  and  jury.  An  inci- 
dent in  his  early  life  shows  somewhat  of  this 
feeling.  A school  companion  had  been  detained 
at  school  longer  than  the  rest,  and  on  his  way 
home  was  obliged  to  pass  a lonely  field  after 
daylight  was  gone.  On  the  following  day  he 
narrated  to  a group  of  eager  listeners  how,  in 
passing  this  spot  the  previous  evening,  a bird 
perched  upon  the  grave-stone  of  an  old  negro 
cried  out,  “Whip  him  well!  whip  him  wcllI” 
and  a froggy  voice  deep  from  below  seemed  to  an- 
swer, “ Oh,  pray !”  “ It  was,”  said  Wirt,  “ the 
first  time  that  a superstitious  emotion  entered  my 
mind ; and  I now  recall  how  dreadfully  sublime 
it  was.  My  heart  quaked — and  yet  there  was  a 
sort  of  terrible  pleasure  in  it  which  I can  not  de- 
fine; I do  not  yet  hear  a whip-poor-will  without 
some  of  these  misgivings  of  my  childhood.” 

Wirt  had  several  daughters,  all  of  whom  were 
elegant  and  accomplished  women.  With  much 
of  the  talent  of  their  father,  they  were  indebted 
to  him  for  unusual  care  in  their  education.  To 
his  daughter  Sara,  who  afterward  married  Judge 
Randall,  and  died  in  Florida,  he  thus  wrote 
while  yet  a little  girl:  “Suppose  there  was  a 
nest  full  of  beautiful  young  birds — so  young  that 


they  could  not  fiy  and  help  themselves — and 
they  were  opening  their  little  mouths  and  cry- 
ing for  something  to  eat,  and  their  parents  would 
not  bring  them  any,  would  you  not  think  them 
wicked  ? Now  your  mind  is  this  nest,  full  of 
beautiful  singing  birds,  and  there  sits  reason  and 
fancy  and  memory  and  judgment.  Will  you 
not  love  your  father  and  mother  for  trying  to 
feed  them  with  books  and  learning?”  Under 
such  culture  it  is  not  singular  that  they  should 
have  all  come  to  occupy  prominent  positions  in 
social  life,  admired  for  their  many  accomplish- 
ments, and  respected  for  their  numerous  virtues. 

In  1833  a literary  paper  in  Baltimore,  called 
The  Visitor , offered  a prize  for  the  best  poem. 
Among  the  competitors  was  the  erratic  but  gift- 
ed Edgar  A.  Poe,  to  whom  the  prize  was  award- 
ed for  his  “ MSS.  found  in  a Bottle.”  Kennedy 
was  one  of  the  umpires  to  whom  these  contribu- 
tions were  referred,  and  he  thus  formed  Poe’s 
acquaintance,  who,  he  remarked,  was  in  part 
indebted  for  his  success  to  his  extremely  neat 
handwriting;  a fact  which  I can  readily  imag- 
ine, for  Poe  wrote  in  a small,  but  perfectly  legi- 
ble character,  which  could  be  as  easily  read  as 
a printed  page.  His  numerous  letters  which  I 
have  seen  written  to  his  cousin,  Nelson  Poe,  a 
lawyer  in  Baltimore,  sparkling  with  vivacity  and 
overflowing  with  wit,  are  in  their  cliirography 
the  very  quintessence  of  neatness.  Poe,  at  the 
time  he  made  Kennedy's  acquaintance — as,  in- 
deed, at  all  others — was  sadly  in  want  of  pecun- 
iary resources.  Kennedy  not  only  introduced 
him  to  Mr.  White,  then  editor  of  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger , but  urged  his  employment 
in  such  terms  as  to  induce  Mr.  White  to  accept 
his  literary  aid  in  the  conduct  of  that  magazine. 
This  engagement,  however,  which  promised  at 
least  a means  of  maintenance,  was,  like  several 
others  of  the  same  character  formed  by  Poe  at 
different  periods,  destined  to  be  of  short  contin- 
uance. 

Kennedy’s  relations  with  literaiy  men  were 
always  of  the  most  agreeable  character,  and  in 
no  manner  intermixed  with  the  envy  that  too 
frequently  mars  the  pleasant  relations  that  should 
subsist  between  those  engaged  in  kindred  pur- 
suits. I remember  that  the  first  favorable  im- 
pression I had  of  Willis’s  poems  was  obtained 
from  Kennedy.  In  a conversation  relating  to 
Willis  I remarked  that  I had  really  never  read 
his  poems  attentively,  because  of  a prejudice  I 
had,  I scarcely  knew  why,  against  the  author. 

“Then,”  said  Kennedy,  i4you  should  read 
them  before  forming  an  opinion.  I consider 
Willis  as  a poet  of  great  excellence,  and  some 
of  his  poems,  particularly  those  in  blank  verse, 
as  ‘ Jephtha’s  Daughter,’  os  of  a very  high  order 
of  merit.” 

The  hint  thus  gently  given  was  taken,  and  a 
perusal  of  his  writings  showed  me  how  much  1 
had  mistaken  the  character  of  the  author.  Be- 
tween Kennedy  and  Willis  a friendship  has  ex- 
isted for  a long  time,  with  the  kindest  apprecia- 
tion of  each  other’s  character  on  either  side. 
In  1859  Willis  paid  a visit  to  Sunnyside,  in 
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company  with  Mr.  Wise,  an  account  of  which 
he  has  published  in  the  Home  Journal . Ken- 
nedy was  at  the  time  the  gnest  of  Irving,  and 
left  for  New  York  at  the  same  time  that  Willis 
and  his  friend  returned  to  Idlewild.  In  this  de- 
scription Willis  says  that  an  amusing  interchange 
of  sorrows  took  place  between  Irving  and  Ken- 
nedy as  to  Jhe  persecution  of  autograph  hunters, 
in  which  Kennedy  bore  off  the  palm.  He  said 
that  while  Secretary  of  Navy  ho  was  written  to 
by  a person  entirely  unknown  to  him,  but  who 
claimed  to  be  his  constituent,  who  requested  to 
be  furnished  with  the  autographs  of  all  the  Pres- 
idents, together  with  those  of  the  present  Cab- 
inet, including  his  own,  as  well  as  those  of 
any  other  distinguished  persons  with  whom  he 
chanced  to  be  in  correspondence. 

Among  Kennedy’s  literary  productions  in- 
tended to  delineate  the  domestic  history  of  the 
South,  is  an  address  delivered  before  the  Mary- 
land Institute  in  1851,  upon  the  early  settlement 
of  Baltimore,  in  which  some  incidents  are  no- 
ticed which,  however  familiar  to  the  older  in- 
habitants of  that  city,  are  not  generally  known. 
An  Act  of  Assembly  “ for  erecting  a town  on 
the  north  side  of  Patapsco  in  Baltimore  County” 
was  passed  in  1729,  and  under  this  ordinance 
Baltimore  was  built.  44  You  have  heard,”  says 
Kennedy,  “the  traditional  story  of  Mr.  John 
Moale's  alarm  when  this  project  of  a town  was 
first  talked  of.  The  projectors  had  an  eye  to  a 
tract  of  land  of  his — Moale’s  Point — which  looks 
in  upon  Spring  Gardens.  That  worthy  gentle- 
man hod  some  iron  ore  on  his  farm,  and  was 
seized  with  such  terror  at  the  idea  of  having  a 
town  built  over  it,  that  he  repaired,  it  is  said,  in 
extraordinary  haste  to  the  Legislature,  of  which 
ho  was  a member,  to  defeat  the  bill,  then  act- 
ually under  consideration,  to  place  the  town  on 
his  land.  A very  notable  parliamentary  effort, 
as  it  turned  out,  for  Baltimore  was  in  conse- 
quence saved  from  an  inconvenient  location  on 
Moale’s  Point,  and  established  where  it  is.” 

The  preference  given  to  Moale’s  Point  by 
those  most  interested  in  the  establishment  of 
Baltimore,  doubtless  arose  from  its  level  and 
somewhat  low  surface,  which  seemed  to  offer 
facilities  for  laying  out  streets  and  erecting 
buildings  at  small  cost.  By  the  timely  influ- 
ence exerted  by  Mr.  Moale  to  prevent  his  land 
from  being  occupied  for  this  purpose,  the  town 
was  necessarily  compelled  to  extend  itself  over 
the  undulating  and  beautifully  diversified  sur- 
face it  now  occupies.  The  substratum,  instead 
of  the  rich  alluvium  of  the  plain,  is  composed  of 
gravel  and  sand,  eminently  favorable  to  health ; 
and  the  surface,  gently  and  picturesquely  undu- 
lating, crowned  with  monuments  and  domes, 
presents  one  of  the  most  magnificent  city  views 
to  be  found  on  the  continent.  “Every  one,” 
remarks  Kennedy,  “speculates  at  the  present 
day  upon  the  absolute  certainty  of  a prosperous 
town  springing  up  on  some  locality  he  could 
designate.  There  is  no  point,  however,  on 
which  anticipation  is  so  often  disappointed  as 
this.  The  chances  are  all  against  the  precon- 


ceived opinion.  Looking  to  ordinary  consider- 
ations which  we  might  conjecture  to  be  most 
potential  in  influencing  the  growth  of  a trading 
city,  one  would  say  o priori  that  the  mouth  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  would  have  been  select- 
ed in  the  last  century  as  the  site  of  a town  inev- 
itably destined  to  grow  to  importance.  Another 
such  site  would  have  been  pointed  out  at  Nor- 
folk, where  the  Chesapeake  Bay  meets  the  ocean. 
Annapolis  and  Alexandria  and  Georgetown  were 
in  those  days  full  of  hope.  They  were  growing, 
and  for  some  years  continued  to  grow  in  advance 
of  Baltimore — Alexandria  especially ; but  Bal- 
timore gave  no  augury  for  a favorable  prediction. 
What  have  we  here  to  invite  settlement  ? what 
convenience  of  inland  trade  ? what  seaward  ? 
To  this  day  we  may  consider  the  sudden  start 
and  swift  pre-eminence  which  Baltimore  made 
and  won  as  an  unsolved  problem  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  cities.  ” 

There  is  one  important  physical  fact  to  which 
Baltimore,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
board cities,  is  more  indebted  than  might  at  first 
view  be  supposed.  The  whole  Atlantic  coast 
stretching  from  New  York  southward  is  com- 
posed of  a slope  where  the  continent  originally 
terminated,  clearly  identified  by  its  hard,  granite 
rocks,  and  the  plain  subsequently  made  by  the 
deposits  from  the  ocean.  At  this  line  of  dc- 
markation  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  sea 
break  over  their  hard  granite  beds  in  waterfalls 
or  rapids,  which  intercept  the  progress  of  navi- 
gation. Now  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that 
New  York,  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Georgetown,  Richmond,  and  Raleigh,  have  sprung 
up,  and  grown  into  an  importance  that  their 
projectors  could  hardly  have  predicted.  This 
fact  demonstrates  how  vast  an  influence  the  geo- 
logical formation  exercises  over  the  character 
of  a country  and  the  movements  of  its  popula- 
tion. 

But  althongh  Kennedy  has  achieved  an  hon- 
orable distinction  in  literature,  and  is  best  known 
through  his  writings,  yet  he  has  never  at  any 
one  period  of  his  life  been  a bookmaker  by  pro- 
fession. These  literary  labors  have  rather  con- 
stituted the  incidents  in  a life  actively  employed 
in  other  pursuits  than  its  chief  occupation.  As 
a member  of  tho  bar  and  as  a politician  he  was 
both  active  and  prominent.  In  the  latter  ca- 
pacity he  was  for  many  years  a Delegate  in  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland,  and  an  ardent  support- 
er of  that  system  of  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment upon  which  Maryland  boldly  ventured  far 
in  advance  of  the  larger  and  wealthier  States, 
and  by  means  of  which  she  has  contributed  to 
her  prosperity  as  a State,  and  at  the  same  time 
involved  her  finances  with  a debt  which  it  will 
require  long  years  of  prosperity  to  liquidate. 
The  pressure  of  this  debt  rendered  those  who 
were  instrumental  in  creating  it  unpopular,  and 
Kennedy,  with  his  legislative  colleagues,  was 
forced  into  a retirement  from  which  he  emerged 
some  years  after  os  a Representative  in  Congress, 
and  subsequently  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

During  his  political  career  the  country  was 
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pretty  equally  divided  into  the  two  political  par- 
ties— Whig  and  Democratic — which  in  Mary- 
land so  closely  divided  the  State  that  before  each 
important  election  it  was  doubtful  which  would 
be  in  the  asceudant.  Kennedy  was  a member 
of  the  Whig  Party,  and  may  now  be  ranked 
among  what  are  denominated  the  “ Silver  Grays.” 
His  political  course  was  characterized  by  great 
liberality  of  sentiment  and  freedom  from  party 
trammels.  In  the  establishment  of  the  system 
of  electro-magnetic  telegraphing  Morse  always 
found  in  him  a steadfast  advocate.  He  not  only 
readily  comprehended  its  operation  when  ex- 
hibited in  the  committee  room,  but  was  warm 
in  its  favor  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  was 
on  his  motion  that  the  bill  for  the  appropriation 
of  the  fund  to  try  the  experiment  between  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore  was  brought  before  the 
House,  and  through  his  influence  many  of  his 
own  party,  who  were  either  careless  or  doubtful 
concerning  it,  were  induced  to  record  their  votes 
in  its  favor. 

His  political  predilections  are  admirably  de- 
lineated in  44  Quodlibet,”a  political  satire,  which, 
although  not  a novel,  yet  has  sufficient  of  the 
rude  outlines  of  a plot  to  be  included  in  this 
category  of  writing.  It  is  a hit  at  the  political 
parties  preceding  the  presidential  election  which 
took  place  just  before  it  was  written,  and  con- 
tains some  humorous  and  admirable  caricatures 
of  the  prominent  personages  engaged.  It  ap- 
peared anonymously,  but  the  public  were  not 
long  in  tracing  its  authorship  to  its  true  source. 

Although  Kennedy  has  rendered  good  service 
to  his  country  as  a politician,  yet,  after  all,  it  is 
to  be*  regretted  that  he  did  not  devote  himself 
more  exclusively  to  literature,  for  which  he  has 
certainly  exhibited  rare  ability.  4 ‘His  talent 
in  this  respect,”  said  Alexander  Everett,  upon 
the  appearance  of  44  Swallow  Barn,”  44 is  proba- 
bly not  inferior  to  that  of  Irving.  Some  of  his 
smaller  compositions,  in  which  our  author  de- 
pends merely  on  his  own  resources,  exhibit  a 
point  and  vigor  of  thought,  and  a felicity  and 
freshness  of  style  that  place  them  on  a level  with 
the  best  passages  of  the  4 Sketch-Boot.’  ” If  he 
who  can  succeed  in  creating  and  describing  an 
imaginary  character  that  ever  after  remains  in 
the  memories  of  men,  ranked  among  the  real 
existences  of  the  past,  both  illustrates  his  own 
merit  and  secures  his  fame,  then  ho  well  deserves 
Mr.  Everett’s  acknowledgment  of  his  talent;  for 
side  by  side  with  Scott’s  MegMerrilies,of  Coop- 
er’s Leather  Stocking,  of  Dickens’s  Sam  Well- 
er, and  of  Irving’s  Rip  Yan  Winkle,  Horseshoe 
Robinson  must  be  recognized-as  a real  and  veri- 
table creation,  which  occupies  a permanent  place 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
story. 

The  greater  part  of  his  time  is  now  6pent  at 
his  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Patapsco,  a 
few  miles  from  Baltimore,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a large  number  of  cotton  manufac- 
tories, in  one  of  which  he  is  largely  interested. 
The  situation  is  of  the  wildest  and  most  pictur- 
esque character.  The  Patapsco,  a turbulent  and 


restless  stream,  flows  rapidly  down  over  a series 
of  rapids  and  natural  cascades  (which  have  been 
largely  turned  to  advantage  by  the  erection  of  a 
number  of  mills  upon  its  borders),  in  the  bottom 
of  a deep  ravine  which  it  has  made  for  itself 
amidst  the  undulating  country  through  which  it 
pursues  its  course.  The  sides  of  the  valley  thus 
made,  as  well  as  the  lofty  hill-tops  which  over- 
hang it,  are  alternately  composed  o t bald  and 
abrupt  rocky  prominences,  presenting  their  bare 
and  jagged  front  to  the  stream,  and  gentler  un- 
dulations whose  sides  are  clothed  with  a varie- 
gated foliage  that  contrasts  pleasantly  with  the 
rocky  buttresses  that  jut  out  from  their  midst. 

Kennedy’s  residence  occupies  a position  direct- 
ly on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  which  is  here 
spanned  by  a light  trellis  work  foot-bridge. 
From  the  portico  is  seen  the  bald  outlines  of  the 
adjoining  heights  and  the  craggy  sides  that  inter- 
vene between  them  and  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
while  perched  high  up  on  the  opposite  bank,  as 
if  suspended  in  the  air,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railway  winds  its  tortuous  course  along  the  side 
of  this  intricate  and  highly  romantic  valley.  He 
is  much  attached  to  44  home,”  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  North, 
when  the  gay  world  is  to  be  found  at  its  water- 
ing-places, or  a summer  jaunt  among  the  mount- 
ain resorts  of  Virginia,*  seldom  wanders  much 
beyond  the  immediate  coniines  of  his  own  neigh- 
borhood, which  indeed  possesses  a circle  of  ele- 
gant and  refined  people,  among  whom  are  the 
Ridgeleys  of  Hampton,  and  the  Carrols  of  the 
Manor,  such  as  few  districts  can  boast. 

Twice  within  the  lost  few  years  he  has  been 
tempted  to  visit  Europe,  where  his  political  posi- 
tion and  literary  reputation  secured  him  a flat- 
tering reception,  but  on  each  occasion  he  has  re- 
turned with  but  little  reason  to  regret  that  ho 
was  a citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  seldom 
engages  in  public  matters,  but  is  occasionally 
moved  by  a sense  of  duty  to  exert  what  influence 
he  possesses  when  he  deems  that  the  country 
stands  in  need  of  his  services,  as  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  late  appeal  to  the  people  of  Maryland 
to  remain  steadfast  to  the  Union.  To  the  Maiy- 
land  Historical  Society  he  has  always  been  a 
steadfast  friend,  and  attends  its  meetings  when- 
ever it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so.  He  is  also 
a trustee  of  the  “Peabody  Institute,”  recently 
founded  in  Baltimore  by  Mr.  Peabody  of  Lon- 
don, whose  early  mercantile  life  was  passed  there, 
and  is  quite  active  in  the  development  of  this 
noble  foundation. 

Possessed  of  gentle  manners  and  much  kind- 
ness of  disposition,  a large  fund  of  acquired  in- 
formation, and  mingling  much  in  society,  there 
are  few  persons  whose  companionship  is  more 
agreeable  or  instructive  than  that  of  the  genial 
author  of  44  Swallow  Bara.” 


* The  44  X.  11  C.”  (t.  e.  Ex-Member  of  Congress)  who 
appears  in  aoroo  of 44  Porto  Crayon V admirable  sketches 
originally  published  in  Uarper'9  MciQ*zine,  and  subse- 
quently collected  in  the  book  u Virginia  Illustrated,**  is 
the  author  of  44  Swallow  Barn,"  and  44  Horseshoe  Bobin- 
soo.” 
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BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOP&— ILLUSTRATED  BY  J.  E.  MILLAIS. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

THE  STATE  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

THE  day  of  the  trial  was  now  quickly  com- 
ing on,  and  the  London  world,  especially 
the  world  of  lawyers,  was  beginning  to  talk  much 
on  the  subject.  Men  about  the  Inns  of  Court 
speculated  as  to  the  verdict,  offering  to  each 
other  very  confident  opinions  as  to  the  result, 
and  offering,  on  some  occasions,  bets  as  well  as 
opinions.  The  younger  world  of  barristers  was 
clearly  of  opinion  that  Lady  Mason  was  inno- 
cent; but  a portion,  an  unhappy  portion,  was 
inclined  to  fear,  that,  in  spite  of  her  innocence, 
she  would  be  found  guilty.  The  elder  world  of 
barristers  was  not,  perhaps,  so  demonstrative, 
but  in  that  world  the  belief  in  her  innocence  was 
not  so  strong,  and  the  fear  of  her  condemnation 
much  stronger.  The  attorneys,  as  a rule,  re- 
garded her  as  guilty.  To  the  policeman’s  mind 
every  man  not  a policeman  is  a guilty  being, 
and  the  attorneys  perhaps  sharo  something  of 
this  feeling.  But  the  attorneys  to  a man  ex- 
pected to  see  her  acquitted.  Great  was  their 
faith  in  Mr.  Furnival ; great  their  faith  in  Solo- 
mon Aram;  but  greater  than  in  all  was  their 
faith  in  Mr.  Chaffanbrass.  If  Mr.  Chaffan brass 
could  not  pull  her  through,  with  a prescription 
of  twenty  years  on  her  side,  things  must  be  very 
much  altered  indeed  in  our  English  criminal 
court.  To  the  outer  world,  that  portion  of  the 
world  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law,  the  idea  of  Lady  Mason  hav- 
ing been  guilty  seemed  preposterous.  Of  course 
she  was  innocent,  and  of  course  she  would  be 
found  to  be  innocent.  And  of  course,  also, 
that  Joseph  Mason,  of  Groby  Park,  was,  and 
would  be  found  to  be,  the  meanest,  the  lowest, 
the  mo9t  rapacious  of  mankind. 

And  then  the  story  of  Sir  Peregrine's  attach- 
ment and  proposed  marriage,  joined  as  it  was  to 
various  hints  of  the  manner  in  which  that  mar- 
riage had  been  broken  off,  lent  a romance  to  the 
whole  affair,  and  added  much  to  Lady  Mason's 
popularity.  Every  body  had  now  heard  of  it, 
and  every  body  was  also  aware,  that  though  the 
idea  of  a marriage  had  been  abandoned,  there 
had  been  no  quarrel.  The  friendship  between 
the  families  was  as  close  as  ever,  and  Sir  Pere- 
grine— so  it  was  understood — had  pledged  him- 
self to  an  acquittal.  It  was  felt  to  be  a public 
annoyance  that  an  affair  of  so  exciting  a nature 
should  be  allowed  to  come  off  in  the  little  town 
of  Alston.  The  court-house,  too,  was  very  de- 
fective in  its  arrangements,  and  ill  qualified  to 
give  accommodation  to  the  great  body  of  would- 
be  attendants  at  the  trial.  One  leading  news- 
paper went  so  far  as  to  suggest,  that  in  such  a 
case  as  this,  the  antediluvian  prejudices  of  the 
British  grandmother — meaning  the  Constitution 
— should  be  set  aside,  and  the  trial  should  take 


place  in  London.  But  I am  not  aware  that  any 
step  was  taken  toward  the  carrying  out  of  so  de- 
sirable a project. 

Down  at  Hamworth  the  feeling  in  favor  of 
Lady  Mason  was  not  perhaps  so  strong  as  it 
was  elsewhere.  Dockwrath  was  a man  not  much 
respected,  but  nevertheless  many  believed  in 
him;  and  down  there,  in  the  streets  of  Ham- 
worth,  he  was  not  slack  in  propagating  his  view 
of  the  question.  He  had  no  doubt,  he  said, 
how  the  case  would  go.  He  had  no  doubt,  al- 
though he  was  well  aware  that  Mr.  Mason's  own 
lawyers  would  do  all  they  could  to  throw  over 
their  own  client.  But  he  was  too  strong,  he 
said,  even  for  that.  The  facts  as  he  would 
bring  them  forward  would  confound  Round  and 
Crook,  and  compel  any  jury  to  find  a verdict  of 
guilty.  I do  not  say  that  all  Hamworth  be- 
lieved in  Dockwrath,  but  his  energy  and  confi- 
dence did  have  its  effect,  and  Lady  Mason's  case 
was  not  upheld  so  strongly  in  her  own  neighbor- 
hood as  elsewhere. 

The  witnesses  in  these  days  were  of  course 
very  important  persons,  and  could  not  but  feel 
the  weight  of  that  attention  which  the  world 
would  certainly  pay  to  them.  There  would  be 
four  chief  witnesses  for  the  prosecution ; Dock- 
wrath himself,  who  would  be  prepared  to  speak 
as  to  the  papers  left  behind  him  by  old  Usbech ; 
the  man  in  whose  possession  now  remained  that 
deed  respecting  the  partnership  which  was  in 
truth  executed  by  old  Sir  Joseph  on  that  four- 
teenth of  July;  Bridget  Bolster;  and  John 
Kenneby.  Of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Dock- 
wrath used  his  position  we  already  know  enough. 
The  man  who  held  the  deed,  one  Torrington, 
was  a relative  of  Martock,  Sir  Joseph’s  partner, 
and  had  been  one  of  his  executors.  It  was  not 
much  indeed  that  he  had  to  say,  but  that  little 
sent  him  up  high  in  the  social  scale  during  those 
days.  He  lived  at  Kennington,  and  he  was 
asked  out  to  dinner  in  that  neighborhood  every 
day  for  a week  running,  on  the  score  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  great  Orley  Farm  case.  Bridget 
Bolster  was  still  down  at  the  hotel  in  the  West 
of  England,  and  being  of  a solid,  sensible,  and 
somewhat  unimaginative  turn  of  mind,  probably 
went  through  her  duties  to  the  last  without  much 
change  of  manner.  But  the  effect  of  the  com- 
ing scenes  upon  poor  John  Kenneby  was  terri- 
ble. It  was  to  him  as  though  for  the  time  they 
had  made  of  him  an  Atlas,  and  compelled  him 
to  bear  on  his  weak  shoulders  the  weight  of  the 
whole  world.  Men  did  talk  much  about  Lady 
Mason  and  the  coming  trial;  but  to  him  it 
seemed  as  though  men  talked  of  nothing  else. 
At  Hubbles  and  Grease’s  it  was  found  useless  to 
put  figures  into  his  hands  till  all  this  should  be 
over.  Indeed  it  was  doubted  by  many  whether 
he  would  ever  recover  his  ordinary  tone  of  mind. 
It  seemed  to  be  understood  that  he  would  be 
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cross-examined  by  Chaffanbrass,  and  there  were 
those  who  thought  that  John  Kenneby  would 
never  again  be  equal  to  a day’s  work  after  that 
which  he  would  then  be  made  to  endure.  That 
he  would  have  been  greatly  relieved  could  the 
whole  thing  have  been  wiped  away  from  him 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt ; but  I fancy 
that  he  would  also  have  been  disappointed.  It 
is  much  to  be  great  for  a day,  even  though  that 
day’s  greatness  should  cause  the  shipwreck  of  a 
whole  life. 

“I  shall  endeavor  to  speak  the  truth,”  said 
John  Kenneby,  solemnly. 

“The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,”  said  Moulder. 

“ Yes,  Moulder,  that  will  be  my  endeavor ; 
and  then  I may  lay  my  hand  upon  my  bosom 
and  think  that  I have  done  my  duty  by  my  coun- 
try.” And  as  Kenneby  spoke  he  suited  the  ac- 
tion to  the  word. 

“Quite  right,  John,”  said  Mrs.  Smiley. 
“ Them’s  the  sentiments  of  a man,  and  I,  as  a 
woman  having  a right  to  speak  where  you  are 
concerned,  quite  approve  of  them.” 

“They’ll  get  nothing  but  the  truth  out  of 
John,”  said  Mrs.  Moulder  ; “not  if  he  knows 
it.”  These  last  words  she  added,  actuated  by 
admiration  of  what  she  had  heard  of  Mr.  ChafF- 
anbrass,  and  perhaps  with  some  little  doubt  as 
to  her  brother’s  firmness. 

“ That’s  where  it  is,”  said  Moulder.  “ Lord 
bless  you,  John,  they’ll  turn  you  round  their 
finger  like  a bit  of  red  tape.  Truth ! Gammon  ! 
What  do  they  care  for  truth  ?” 

“But  I care,  Moulder,”  said  Kenneby.  “I 
don’t  suppose  they  can  make  me  tell  falsehoods 
if  I don’t  wish  it.” 

“Not  if  you’re  the  man  I take  you  to  be,” 
said  Mrs.  Smiley. 

“Gammon!”  said  Moulder. 

“ Mr.  Moulder,  that’s  an  objectionable  word,” 
said  Mrs.  Smiley.  “If  John  Kenneby  is  the 
man  I take  him  to  be — and  who’s  a right  to 
speak  if  I haven’t,  seeing  that  I am  going  to 
commit  myself  for  this  world  into  his  hands?” — 
and  Mrs.  Smiley,  as  she  spoke,  simpered,  and 
looked  down  with  averted  head  on  the  fullness  of 
her  Irish  tabinet — “ if  he’s  the  man  that  I take 
him  to  be,  he  won’t  say  on  this  thrilling  occa- 
sion no  more  than  the  truth,  nor  yet  no  less. 
Now  that  isn’t  gammon— if  I know  what  gam- 
mon is.” 

It  will  have  been  already  seen  that  the  party 
in  question  were  assembled  at  Mr.  Moulder’s 
room  in  Great  St.  Helen’s.  There  had  been  a lit- 
tle supper  party  there  to  commemorate  the  final 
arrangements  as  to  the  coming  marriage,  and 
the  four  were  now  sitting  round  the  fire  with  their 
glasses  of  hot  toddy  at  their  elbows.  Moulder 
was  armed  with  his  pipe,  and  was  enjoying  him- 
self in  that  manner  which  most  delighted  him. 
When  last  we  saw  him  he  had  somewhat  ex- 
ceeded discretion  in  his  cups,  and  was  not  com- 
fortable. But  at  the  present  nothing  ailed  him. 
The  supper  had  been  good,  the  tobacco  was 
good,  and  the  toddy  was  good.  Therefore  when 


the  lovely  Thais  sitting  beside  him — Thais,  how. 
ever,  on  this  occasion  having  been  provided  not 
for  himself  but  for  his  brother-in-law — when 
Thais  objected  to  the  use  of  his  favorite  word  he 
, merely  chuckled  down  in  the  bottom  of  his  fat 
throat,  and  allowed  her  to  finish  her  sentence. 

Poor  John  Kenneby  had  more,  much  more 
on  his  hands  than  this  dreadful  trial.  Since  he 
had  declared  that  the  Adriatic  was  free  to  wed 
another,  he  had  found  himself  devoted  and  given 
up  to  Mrs.  Smiley.  For  some  days  after  that 
auspicious  evening  there  had  been  considera- 
ble wrangling  between  Mrs.  Moulder  and  MH. 
Smiley  as  to  the  proceeds  of  the  brick-field ; and 
on  this  question  Moulder  himself  had  taken  a 
part.  The  Moulder  interest  had  of  course  de- 
sired that  all  right  of  management  in  the  brick- 
field should  be  vested  in  the  husband,  seeing 
that,  according  to  the  usages  of  this  country, 
brick-fields  and  their  belongings  appertain  rath- 
er to  men  than  to  women ; but  Mrs.  Smiley  had 
soon  made  it  evident  that  she  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  be  merely  a sleeping  partner  in  the 
firm.  At  one  time  Kenneby  had  entertained  a 
hope  of  escape ; for  neither  would  the  Moulder 
interest  give  way,  nor  would  the  Smiley.  But 
two  hundred  a year  was  a great  stake,  and  at 
last  the  thing  was  arranged,  very  much  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  original  Smiley  view.  And 
now  at  this  most  trying  period  of  his  life,  poor 
Kenneby  had  upon  his  mind  all  the  cares  of  a 
lover  as  well  as  the  cares  of  a witness. 

“ I shall  do  my  best,”  said  John.  “ I shall 
do  my  best,  and  then  throw  myself  upon  Prov- 
idence.” 

“And  take  a little  drop  of  something  com- 
fortable in  your  pocket,”  said  his  sister,  “ so  as 
to  sperrit  you  up  a little  when  your  name’s 
called.” 

“Sperrit  him  up!”  said  Moulder;  “why  I 
suppose  he’ll  be  standing  in  that  box  the  best 
part  of  a day.  I knowed  a man  was  a witness ; 
it  was  a case  of  horse-stealing ; and  the  man 
who  was  the  witness  was  the  man  who’d  took 
the  horse.” 

“And  ho  was  witness  against  hisself!”  said 
Mrs.  Smiley. 

“No ; he'd  paid  for  it.  That  is  to  say,  either 
he  had  or  he  hadn’t.  That  was  what  they  want- 
ed to  get  out  of  him,  and  I’m  blessed  if  he  didn't 
take  ’em  till  the  judge  wouldn’t  set  there  any 
longer.  And  then  they  hadn’t  got  it  out  of 
him.” 

“But  John  Kenneby  ain’t  one  of  that  sort,” 
said  Mrs.  Smiley. 

“I  suppose  that  man  did  not  want  to  un- 
bosom himself,”  said  Kenneby. 

“Well;  no.  The  likes  of  him  seldom  do 
like  to  unbosom  them  wives,”  said  Moulder. 

“ But  that  will  be  my  desire.  If  they  will 
only  allow  me  to  speak  freely  whatever  I know 
about  this  matter,  I will  give  them  no  trouble.’’ 

“ You  mean  to  act  honest,  John,”  said  his 
sister. 

“ I always  did,  Mary  Anne.” 

“ Well  now,  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,”  said 
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Moulder.  “ As  Mrs.  Smiley  don’t  like  it  I won’t 
say  any  thing  more  about  gammon — not  just  at 
present,  that  is.” 

“I’ve  no  objection  to  gammon,  Mr.  Moulder, 
when  properly  used,”  said  Mrs.  Smiley,  “ but  I 
look  on  it  as  disrespectful;  and  seeing  the  posi- 
tion which  I hold  as  regards  John  Kenneby,  any 
thing  disrespectful  to  him  is  hurtful  to  my  feel- 
ings.” 

“All  right,”  said  Moulder.  “And  now, 
John,  Til  just  tell  you  what  it  is.  You’re  no 
more  chance  of  being  allowed  to  speak  freely 
there  than — than — than — no  more  than  if  you 
was  in  church.  What  are  them  fellows  paid 
for  if  you’re  to  say  whatever  you  pleases  out  in 
your  own  way  ?” 

“ He  only  wants  to  say  the  truth,  M.,”  said 
Mrs.  Moulder,  who  probably  knew  less  than  her 
husband  of  the  general  usages  of  courts  of  law. 

“ Truth  be ,”  said  Moulder. 

“ Mr.  Moulder !”  said  Mrs.  Smiley.  “ There’s 
ladies  by,  if  you’ll  please  to  remember.” 

“To  hear  such  nonsense  sets  one  past  one’s 
self,”  continued  ho;  “as  if  all  those  lawyers 
were  brought  together  there — the  cleverest  and 
sharpest  fellows  in  the  kingdom,  mind  you — to 
listen  to  a man  like  John  here  telling  his  own 
story  in  his  own  way.  You’ll  have  to  tell  your 
story  in  their  way;  that  is,  in  two  different 
ways.  There'll  be  one  fellow  ’ll  make  you  tell 
it  his  way  first,  and  another  fellow  'll  make  you 
tell  it  again  his  way  afterward ; and  it’s  odds  but 
what  the  first  ’ll  be  at  you  again  after  that,  till 
you  won’t  know  whether  you  stand  on  your  heels 
or  your  head.” 

“That  can’t  be  right,”  said  Mrs.  Moulder. 

“And  why  can’t  it  be  right?”  said  Moulder. 
“They’re  paid  for  it;  it’s  their  duties;  just  as 
it’s  my  duty  to  sell  Hubbles  and  Grease's  sugar. 
It’s  not  for  me  to  say  the  sugar’s  bad,  or  the 
samples  not  equal  to  the  last.  My  duty  is  to 
sell,  and  I sell ; and  it’s  their  duty  to  get  a ver- 
dict.” 

“ But  the  truth,  Moulder — !”  said  Kenneby. 

“ Gammon !”  said  Moulder.  “ Begging  your 
pardon,  Mrs.  Smiley,  for  making  use  of  the  ex- 
pression. Look  you  here,  John ; if  you’re  paid 
to  bring  a man  off  not  guilty,  won’t  you  bring 
him  off  if  you  can  ? I’ve  been  at  trials  times 
upon  times,  and  listened  till  I’ve  wished  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  I’d  been  brought  up 
a barrister.  Not  that  I think  much  of  myself, 
and  I mean  of  course  with  education  and  all 
that  accordingly.  It’s  beautiful  to  hear  them. 
You’ll  see  a little  fellow  in  a wig,  and  he'll  get 
up;  and  there’ll  be  a man  in  the  bo*  before 
him — some  swell  dressed  up  to  his  eyes,  who 
thinks  no  end  of  strong  beer  of  himself ; and  in 
about  ten  minutes  he’ll  be  as  flabby  os  wet  paper, 
and  he’ll  say — on  his  oath,  mind  you— just  any 
thing  that  that  little  fellow  wants  him  to  say. 
That’s  power,  mind  you,  and  I call  it  beautiful.” 

“But  it  ain’t  justice,”  said  Mrs.  Smiley. 

“Why  not?  I say  it  is  justice.  You  can 
have  it  if  you  choose  to  pay  for  it,  and  so  can 
L If  I buy  a great-coat  against  the  winter,  and 


you  go  out  at  night  without  having  one,  is  it  in- 
justice because  you’re  perished  by  the  cold  while 
I’m  as  warm  as  a toast?  I say  it’s  a grand 
thing  to  live  in  a country  where  one  cau  buy  a 
great-coat.” 

The  argument  had  got  so  far,  Mr.  Moulder 
certainly  having  the  best  of  it,  when  a ring  at 
the  outer  door  was  heard. 

“Now  who  on  earth  is  that?”  said  Moulder. 

“ Snengkeld,  I shouldn’t  wonder,”  said  his 
wife. 

“ I hope  it  ain’t  no  stranger,”  said  Mrs.  Smi- 
ley. “ Situated  as  John  and  I arc  now,  stran- 
gers is  so  disagreeable.”  And  then  the  door  was 
opened  by  the  maid-servant,  and  Mr.  Kantwisc 
was  shown  into  the  room. 

“Halloo,  Kantwise!”  said  Mr.  Moulder,  not 
rising  from  his  chair,  or  giving  any  very  decided 
tokens  of  welcome.  “ I thought  you  were  down 
somewhere  among  the  iron  foundries  ?” 

“ So  I was,  Mr.  Moulder,  but  I came  up  yes- 
terday. Mrs.  Moulder,  allow  me  to  have  the 
honor.  I hope  I see  you  quite  well ; but  look- 
ing at  you  I need  not  ask.  Mr.  Kenneby,  Sir, 
your  very  humble  servant.  The  day’s  coming 
on  fast;  isn’t  it,  Mr.  Kenneby?  Ma’am,  your 
very  obedient.  I believe  I haven’t  the  pleasure 
of  being  acquainted.” 

“Mrs.  Smiley,  Mr.  Kantwise.  Mr.  Kant- 
wise, Mrs.  Smiley,”  said  the  lady  of  the  house, 
introducing  her  visitors  to  each  other  in  the  ap- 
propriate way. 

“ Quite  delighted,  I’m  sure,”  said  Kantwise. 

“ Smiley  as  is,  and  Kenneby  as  will  be  this 
day  three  weeks,”  said  Moulder;  and  then  they 
all  enjoyed  that  little  joke,  Mrs.  Smiley  by  no 
means  appearing  bashful  in  the  matter  although 
Mr.  Kantwise  was  a stranger. 

“ I thought  I should  find  Mr.  Kenneby  here,” 
said  Kantwise,  when  the  subject  of  the  coming 
nuptials  had  been  sufficiently  discussed,  “and 
therefore  I just  stepped  in.  No  intrusion,  I 
hope,  Mr.  Moulder.” 

“ All  right,”  said  Moulder ; “ make  yourself 
at  home.  There’s  the  stuff  on  the  table.  You 
know  what  the  tap  is.” 

“I’ve  just  parted  from  Mr.  Dockwrath,”said 
Kantwise,  speaking  in  a tone  of  voice  which  im- 
plied the  great  importance  of  the  communica- 
tion, and  looking  round  the  table  to  see  the  effect 
of  it  upon  the  circle. 

“Then  you’ve  parted  from  a very  low-lived 
party,  let  me  tell  yon  that,”  said  Moulder.  He 
had  not  forgotten  Dockwrath’s  conduct  in  the 
commercial  room  at  Leeds,  and  was  fully  re- 
solved that  he  never  would  forgive  it. 

“ That’s  as  may  be,”  said  Kantwisc.  “ I say 
nothing  on  that  subject  at  the  present  moment, 
either  one  way  or  the  other.  But  I think  you’ll 
all  agree  as  to  this : that  at  the  present  moment 
Mr.  Dockwrath  fills  a conspicuous  place  in  the 
public  eye.” 

“By  no  means  so  conspicuous  as  John  Ken- 
neby,” said  Mrs.  Smiley,  “ if  I may  be  allowed 
in  my  position  to  hold  an  opinion.” 

“That’s  as  may  be,  ma’am.  I say  nothing 
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abont  that.  What  I hold  by  is,  that  Mr.  Dock- 
wrath  does  hold  a conspicuous  place  in  the  pub- 
lic eye.  I’ve  just  parted  with  him  in  Gray’s 
Inn  Lane,  and  he  says  that  it’s  all  up  now  with 
Lady  Mason.” 

“ Gammon !”  said  Moulder.  And  on  this  oc- 
casion Mrs.  Smiley  did  not  rebuke  him.  * ‘ What 
does  he  know  about  it  more  than  any  one  else  ? 
Will  he  bet  two  to  one?  Because,  if  so,  I’ll 
take  it ; only  I must  see  the  money  down.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  he’ll  bet,  Mr.  Moulder ; 
only  he  says  it’s  all  up  with  her.” 

“Will  he  back  his  side,  even-handed?” 

“I  ain’t  a betting  man,  Mr.  Moulder.  I 
don’t  think  it’s  right.  And  on  such  a matter  as 
this,  touching  the  liberty  and  almost  life  of  a 
lady  whom  I’ve  had  the  honor  of  seeing,  and  ac- 
quainted as  I am  with  the  lady  of  the  other  party, 
Mrs.  Mason  that  is  of  Groby  Park,  I should 
rather,  if  it’s  no  offense  to  you,  decline  the  sub- 
ject of— betting.” 

“Bother!” 

“Now  M.,  in  your  own  house,  you  know!” 
said  his  wife. 

“ So  it  is  bother.  But  never  mind  that.  Go 
on,  Kantwise.  What  is  this  you  were  saying 
about  Dockwrath  ?” 

“Oh,  that’s  about  all.  I thought  you  would 
like  to  know  what  they  were  doing,  particularly 
Mr.  Kenneby.  I do  hear  that  they  mean  to  be 
uncommonly  hard  upon  him.” 

The  unfortunate  witness  shifted  uneasily  in 
his  seat,  but  at  the  moment  said  nothing  him- 
self. 

“ Well,  now,  I can’t  understand  it,”  said  Mrs. 
Smiley,  sitting  upright  in  her  chair,  and  tackling 
herself  to  the  discussion  as  though  she  meant  to 
express  her  opinion,  let  who  might  think  differ- 
ently. “ How  is  any  one  to  put  words  into  my 
mouth  if  I don’t  choose  to  speak  them  ? There’s 
John’s  waistcoat  is  silk.”  Upon  which  they  all 
looked  at  Kenneby’s  waistcoat,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Kantwise,  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
the  assertion. 

“ That’s  as  may  be,”  said  he,  looking  round 
at  it  from  the  corner  of  his  eyes. 

“ And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  the  barris- 
ters in  London  will  make  mo  say  that  it’s  made 
of  cloth  ? It’s  ridic’lous — nothing  short  of  ri- 
diclous.” 

“ You’ve  never  tried,  my  dear,”  said  Moulder. 

“I  don’t  know  about  being  your  dear,  Mr. 
Moulder — ” 

“ Nor  yet  don’t  I neither,  Mrs.  Smiley,”  said 
the  wife. 

“ Mr.  Kenneby’s  my  dear,  and  I ain’t  ashamed 
to  own  him,  before  men  and  women.  But  if  he 
allows  hisself  to  be  hocussed  in  that  way,  I don’t 
know  but  what  I shall  be  ashamed.  I call  it 
hocussing— just  hocussing.” 

“ So  it  is,  ma’am,”  said  Kantwise,  “ only  this, 
you  know,  if  I hocus  you,  why  you  hocus  me  in 
return ; so  it  isn’t  so  very  unfair,  you  know.” 

“Unfair!”  said  Moulder.  “It’s  the  fairest 
thing  that  is.  It’s  the  bulwark  of  the  British 
Constitution.” 


“What!  being  badgered  and  brow-beat?” 
asked  Kenneby,  who  was  thinking  within  him- 
self that  if  this  were  so  he  did  not  care  if  he 
lived  somewhere  beyond  the  protection  of  that 
blessed  JEgis. 

“Trial  by  jury  is,”  said  Moulder.  “And 
how  can  you  have  trial  by  jury  if  the  witnesses 
are  not  to  be  cross-questioned  ?” 

To  this  position  no  one  was  at  the  moment 
ready  to  give  an  answer,  and  Mr.  Moulder  en- 
joyed a triumph  over  his  audience.  That  he 
lived  in  a happy  and  blessed  country  Moulder 
was  well  aware,  and  with  those  blessings  he  did 
not  wish  any  one  to  tamper.  “Mother,”  said 
a fastidious  child  to  his  parent,  “the  bread  is 
gritty  and  the  butter  tastes  of  turnips.”  “ Tur- 
nips indeed,  and  gritty !”  said  the  mother.  “ Is 
it  not  a great  thing  to  have  bread-and-butter  at 
all  ?”  I own  that  my  sympathies  are  with  the 
child.  Bread-and-butter  is  a great  thing;  but 
I would  have  it  of  the  best  if  that  be  possible. 

After  that  Mr.  Kantwise  was  allowed  to  dilate 
upon  the  subject  which  had  brought  him  there. 
Mr.  Dockwrath  had  been  summoned  to  Bedford 
Row,  and  there  had  held  a council  of  war  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Joseph  Mason  and  Mr.  Matthew 
Round.  According  to  his  own  story  Mr.  Mat- 
thew had  quite  come  round  and  been  forced  to 
acknowledge  all  that  Dockwrath  had  done  for 
the  cause.  In  Bedford  Row  there  was  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  the  verdict.  “ That  woman  Bol- 
ster is  quite  clear  that  she  only  signed  one  deed,” 
said  Kantwise. 

“I  shall  say  nothing— nothing  here,”  said 
Kenneby. 

“Quite  right,  John,”  said  Mrs.  Smiley. 
“Your  feelings  on  the  occasion  become  you.” 

“I’ll  lay  an  even  bet  she's  acquitted,”  said 
Moulder.  “ And  I’ll  do  it  in  a ten-p’und  note.” 


CHAPTER  LXIL 

WHAT  THE  FOUR  LAWYERS  THOUGHT  ABOUT  IT. 

I have  spoken  of  the  state  of  public  opinion 
as  to  Lady  Mason’s  coming  trial,  and  have  ex- 
plained that  for  the  most  part  men's  thoughts 
and  sympathies  took  part  with  her.  But  I can 
not  say  that  such  was  the  case  with  the  thoughts 
of  those  who  were  most  closely  concerned  with 
her  in  the  matter,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
sympathies.  Of  the  state  of  Mr.  Furnival’s  mind 
on  the  matter  enough  has  been  said.  But  if  he 
had  still  entertained  any  shadow  of  doubt  as  to 
his  client’s  guilt  or  innocence,  none  whatever 
was  entertained  either  by  Mr.  Aram  or  by  Mr. 
Chaffanbrass.  From  the  day  on  which  they  had 
first  gone  into  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case, 
looking  into  the  evidence  which  could  be  adduced 
against  their  client,  and  looking  also  to  their 
means  of  rebutting  that  evidence,  they  had  nev- 
er felt  a shadow  of  doubt  upon  the  subject.  But 
yet  neither  of  them  had  ever  said  that  she  was 
guilty.  Aram,  in  discussing  with  his  clerks  the 
work  which  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  do 
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in  the  matter,  had  never  expressed  snch  an  opin- 
ion ; nor  had  ChafFanbrass  done  so  in  the  con- 
sultations which  he  had  held  with  Aram.  As 
to  the  verdict  they  had  very  often  expressed  an 
opinion — differing  considerably.  Mr.  Aram  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  Lady  Mason  would  be 
acquitted,  resting  that  opinion  mainly  on  his 
great  confidence  in  the  powers  of  Mr.  ChafFan- 
brass. But  Mr.  ChafFanbrass  would  shake  his 
head,  and  sometimes  say  that  things  were  not 
now  as  they  used  to  be. 

“That  may  be  so  in  the  City,”  said  Mr. 
Aram.  “ But  you  won’t  find  a City  jury  down 
at  Alston.” 

“It’s  not  the  juries,  Aram.  It’s  the  judges. 
It  usedn’t  to  be  so,  but  it  is  now.  When  a man 
has  the  last  word,  and  will  take  the  trouble  to 
use  it,  that’s  every  thing.  If  I were  asked  what 
point  I’d  best  like  to  have  in  my  favor,  I’d  say  a 
deaf  judge.  Or  if  not  that,  one  regularly  tired 
out.  I’ve  sometimes  thought  I’d  like  to  be  a 
judge  myself,  merely  to  have  the  last  word.” 

“ That  wouldn’t  suit  you  at  all,  Mr.  ChafFan- 
brass, for  you’d  be  sick  of  it  in  a week.” 

“At  any  rate  I’m  not  fit  for  it,”  said  the  great 
man,  meekly.  “ I’ll  tell  you  what,  Aram,  I can 
look  back  on  life  and  think  that  I’ve  done  a deal 
of  good  in  my  way.  I’ve  prevented  unnecessary 
bloodshed.  I’ve  saved  the  country  thousands  of 
pounds  in  the  maintenance  of  men  who’ve  shown 
themselves  well  able  to  maintain  themselves. 
And  I’ve  made  the  Crown  lawyers  very  careful 
as  to  what  sort  of  evidence  they  would  send  up 
to  the  Old  Bailey.  But  my  chances  of  life  have 
been  such  that  they  haven’t  made  me  fit  to  be  a 
judge.  I know  that.” 

“I  wish  I might  see  you  on  the  bench  to- 
morrow— only  that  we  shouldn’t  know  what  to 
do  without  you,  ” said  the  civil  attorney.  It  was 
no  more  than  the  fair  everyday  flattery  of  the 
world,  for  the  practice  of  Mr.  Solomon  Aram  in 
his  profession  was  quite  as  surely  attained  as  was 
thafrof  Mr.  ChafFanbrass.  And  it  could  hardly 
be  called  flattery,  for  Mr.  Solomon  Aram  much 
valued  the  services  of  Mr.  ChafFanbrass,  and 
greatly  appreciated  the  peculiar  turn  of  that 
gentleman’s  mind. 

The  above  conversation  took  place  in  Mr. 
Solomon  Aram’s  private  room  in  Bucklersbury. 
In  that  much-noted  city  thoroughfare  Mr.  Aram 
rented  the  first  floor  of  a house  over  an  eating 
establishment.  He  had  no  great  paraphernalia 
of  books  and  boxes  and  clerks’  desks,  as  are 
apparently  necessary  to  attorneys  in  general. 
Three  clerks  he  did  employ,  who  sat  in  one 
room,  and  he  himself  sat  in  that  behind  it.  So 
at  least  they  sat  when  they  were  to  be  found  at 
the  parent  establishment;  but  as  regarded  the 
attorney  himself  and  his  senior  assistant,  the 
work  of  their  lives  was  carried  on  chiefly  in  the 
courts  of  law.  The  room  in  which  Mr.  Aram 
was  now  sitting  was  furnished  with  much  more 
attention  to  comfort  than  is  usual  in  lawyers* 
chambers.  Mr.  ChafFanbrass  was  at  present 
lying,  with  his  feet  up,  on  a sofa  against  the 
wall,  in  a position  of  comfort  never  attained  by 
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him  elsewhere  till  the  after-dinner  hours  had 
come  to  him,  and  Mr.  Aram  himself  filled  an 
easy  lounging  - chair.  Some  few  law  papers 
there  were  scattered  on  the  library  table,  but 
none  of  those  piles  of  dusty  documents  which 
give  to  a stranger  on  entering  an  ordinary  at- 
torney’s room  so  terrible  an  idea  of  the  difficulty 
and  dreariness  of  the  profession.  There  were 
no  tin  boxes  with  old  names  labeled  on  them ; 
there  were  no  piles  of  letters,  and  no  pigeon- 
holes loaded  with  old  memoranda.  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Aram’s  private  room  was  smart  and 
attractive ; though,  like  himself,  it  had  an  air 
rather  of  prepense  than  of  steady  and  assured 
well-being. 

It  is  not  quite  the  thing  for  a barrister  to  wait 
upon  an  attorney,  and  therefore  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  Mr.  ChafFanbrass  had  come  to  Mr. 

Aram  with  any  view  to  immediate  business; 
but  nevertheless,  as  th&  two  men  understood 
each  other,  they  could  say  what  they  had  to  say 
as  to  this  case  of  Lady  Mason’s,  although  their 
present  positions  were  somewhat  irregular.  They 
were  both  to  meet  Mr.  Fumival  and  Felix  Gra- 
ham on  that  afternoon  in  Mr.  Furnival  s cham- 
bers with  reference  to  the  division  of  those  labors 
which  were  to  be  commenced  at  Alston  on  the 
day  but  one  following,  and  they  both  thought 
that  it  might  be  as  well  that  they  phould  say  a 
word  to  each  other  on  the  subject  before  they 
went  there. 

“I  suppose  you  know  nothing  about  the  panel 
down  there,  eh  ?”  said  ChafFanbrass. 

“Well,  I have  made  some  inquiries;  but  I 
don’t  think  there’s  any  thing  especial  to  know — 
nothing  that  matters.  If  I were  you,  Mr.  ChafF- 
anbrass, I wouldn’t  have  any  Hamworth  peo- 
ple on  the  jury,  for  they  say  that  a prophet  is 
never  a prophet  in  his  own  country.” 

“ But  do  you  know  the  Hamworth  people?” 

“Oh  yes;  I can  tell  you  as  much  as  that. 

But  I don’t  think  it  will  matter  much  who  is  or 
is  not  on  the  jury.” 

“ And  why  not?” 

“ If  those  two  witnesses  break  down — that  is, 

Kenneby  and  Bolster — no  jury  can  convict  her. 

And  if  they  don’t — ” 

“Then  no  jury  can  acquit  her.  But  let  me 
tell  you,  Aram,  that  it’s  not  every  man  put  into 
a jury-box  who  can  tell  whether  a witness  has 
broken  down  or  not.” 

“ But  from  what  I hear,  Mr.  ChafFanbrass,  I 
don’t  think  either  of  these  can  stand  a chance 
— that  is,  if  they  both  come  into  your  hands.” 

“ But  they  won’t  both  come  into  my  hands,” 
said  the  anxious  hero  of  the  Old  Bailey. 

“Ah!  that’s  where  it  is.  That’s  where  wc 
shall  fail.  Mr.  Furnival  is  a great  man,  no 
doubt.” 

“A  very  great  man — in  his  way,”  said  Mr. 
ChafFanbrass. 

“ But  if  he  lets  one  of  those  two  slip  through 
his  fingers  the  thing’s  over.” 

“You  know  my  opinion,”  said  ChafFanbrass. 

“ I think  it  is  all  over.  If  you’re  right  in  what 
you  say — that  they’re  both  ready  to  swear  in 
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very  great  thing."  But  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  said 
that  he  thought  it  could  not  be  managed.  The 
success  or  safety  of  a client  is  a very  great 
thing — in  a professional  point  of  view  a very 
great  thing  indeed.  But  there  is  a matter  which 
in  legal  eyes  is  greater  even  than  that.  Profes- 
sional etiquette  required  that  the  cross-examin- 
ation of  these  two  most  important  witnesses 
should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  same  bar- 
rister. 

And  then  the  special  attributes  of  Kenneby  and 
Bridget  Bolster  were  discussed  between  them, 
and  it  was  manifest  that  Aram  knew  with  great 
accuracy  the  characters  of  the  persons  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal.  That  Kenneby  might  be  made 
to  say  almost  any  thing  was  taken  for  granted. 
With  him  there  would  be  very  great  scope  for 
that  peculiar  skill  with  which  Mr.  Chaffanbrass 
was  so  wonderfully  gifted.  In  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Chaffanbrass  it  was  not  improbable  that  Ken- 
neby might  be  made  to  swear  that  he  had  signed 
two,  three,  four — any  number  of  documents  on 
that  fourteenth  of  July,  although  he  had  before 
sworn  that  he  had  only  signed  one.  Mr.  Chaff- 
anbrass indeed  might  probably  make  him  say  any 
thing  that  he  pleased.  Had  Kenneby  been  un- 
supported the  case  would  have  been  made  safe 
— so  said  Mr.  Solomon  Aram — by  leaving  Ken- 
neby in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chaffanbrass.  But 
then  Bridget  Bolster  was  supposed  to  be  a wit- 
ness of  altogether  a different  class  of  character. 
To  induce  her  to  say  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  she  intended  to  say  might,  no  doubt,  be 
within  the  power  of  man.  Mr.  Aram  thought 
that  it  would  be  within  the  power  of  Mr.  Chaff- 
anbrass. He  thought,  however,  that  it  would 
as  certainly  be  beyond  the  power  of  Mr.  Fur- 
nival;  and  when  the  great  man  lying  on  the 
sofa  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Felix  Graham 
Mr.  Aram  merely  smiled.  The  question  with 
him  was  this : Which  would  be  the  safest  course  ? 
— to  make  quite  sure  of  Kenneby  by  leaving  him 
with  Chaffanbrass ; or  to  go  for  the  double  Btake 
by  handing  Kenneby  over  to  Mr.  Fumival,  and 
leaving  the  task  of  difficulty  to  the  great  master? 

“When  so  much  depends  upon  it  I do  detest 
all  this  etiquette  and  precedence,'1  said  Aram, 
with  enthusiasm.  “ In  such  a case  Mr.  Fur- 
nival  ought  not  to  think  of  himself." 

“ My  dear  Aram,"  said  Mr.  Chaffanbrass, 
“ men  always  think  of  themselves  first.  And 
if  we  were  to  go  out  of  the  usual  course,  do  you 
conceive  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  aide 
would  fail  to  notice  it?" 

“Which  shall  it  be,  then?” 

“I'm  quite  indifferent.  If  the  memory  of 
either  of  these  two  persons  is  doubtfql — and 
after  twenty  years  it  may  be  so— Mr.  Fumival 
will  discover  it." 

“Then  on  the  whole  I’m  disposed  to  think 
that  I’d  let  him  take  the  man." 

“ Just  as  you  please,  Aram.  That  is,  if  he’s 
satisfied  also." 

“ I’m  not  going  to  have  my  client  overthrown, 
you  know,"  said  Aram.  “And  then  you’ll 
take  Dock  wrath  also,  of  course.  I don’t  know 


that  it  will  have  much  effect  upon  the  case,  but 
I shall  like  to  see  Dockwrath  in  your  hands ; I 
shall  indeed." 

“I  doubt  he’ll  be  too  many  for  me.” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!"  Aram  might  well  laugh, 
for  when  had  any  one  shown  himself  able  to 
withstand  the  powers  of  Mr.  Chaffanbrass? 

“They  say  he  is  a sharp  fellow,”  said  Mr. 
Chaffanbrass.  “ Well,  we  mnst  be  off.  When 
those  gentlemen  at  the  West  End  get  into  Par- 
liament it  does  not  do  to  keep  them  waiting. 
Let  one  of  your  fellows  get  a cab."  And  then 
the  barrister  and  the  attorney  started  from  Bnck- 
lersbury  for  the  general  meeting  of  their  forces 
to  be  held  in  the  Old  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

We  have  heard  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Felix 
Graham  had  been  induced  to  become  one  of  that 
legal  phalanx  which  was  employed  on  behalf  of 
Lady  Mason.  It  was  now  some  days  since  he 
had  left  Noningsby,  and  those  days  with  him 
had  been  very  busy.  He  had  never  yet  under- 
taken the  defense  of  a person  in  a criminal 
court,  and  had  much  to  learn — or  perhaps  he 
rather  fancied  that  he  had.  And  then  that  af- 
fair of  Mary  Snow’s  new  lover  was  not  found  to 
arrange  itself  altogether  easily.  When  he  came 
to  the  details  of  his  dealings  with  the  different 
parties,  every  one  wanted  from  him  twice  as 
much  money  as  he  had  expected.  The  chemist 
was  very  willing  to  have  a partner,  but  then  a 
partnership  in  his  business  was,  according  to  his 
view  of  the  matter,  a peculiarly  expensive  lux- 
ury. Snow  pere,  moreover,  came  forward  with 
claims  which  he  rested  on  such  various  argu- 
ments that  Graham  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  resist  them.  At  firet — that  is  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  interview  between  him  and  his 
patron  described  in  a preceding  chapter.— Graham 
had  been  visited  by  a very  repulsive  attorney, 
who  had  talked  loudly  about  the  cruel  wrongs 
of  his  ill-used  client.  This  phasis  of  the  affair 
would  have  been  by  far  the  preferable  one ; but 
the  attorney  and  his  client  probably  disagreed. 
Snow  wanted  immediate  money,  and  as  no  im- 
mediate money  was  forthcoming  through  the  at- 
torney, he  threw  himself  repentant  at  Graham’s 
feet,  and  took  himself  off  with  twenty  shillings. 
But  his  penitence,  and  his  wants,  and  his  tears, 
and  the  thwarted  ambition  of  his  parental  mind 
were  endless ; and  poor  Felix  hardly  knew  where 
to  turn  himself  without  seeing  him.  It  seemed 
probable  that  every  denizen  of  the  courts  of  law 
in  London  would  be  told  before  long  the  sad  talc 
of  Mary  Snow’s  injuries.  And  then  Mrs.  Thom- 
as wanted  money — more  money  than  she  had  a 
right  to  want  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
their  mutual  agreement.  “ She  had  been  very 
much  put  about,”  she  said — “dreadfully  put 
about.  She  had  had  to  change  her  servant  three 
times.  There  was  no  knowing  the  trouble  Maiy 
Snow  had  given  her.  She  had,  in  a great  meas- 
ure, been  forced  to  sacrifice  her  school."  Poor 
woman ! she  thought  she  was  telling  the  truth 
while  making  these  false  plaints.  She  did  not 
mean  to  be  dishonest,  but  it  is  so  easy  to  be  dis- 
honest without  meaning  it  when  one  is  #very 
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poor  I Mary  Snow  herself  made  no  claim  on 
her  lost  lover — no  claim  for  money  or  for  anght 
besides.  When  he  parted  from  her  on  that  day 
without  kissing  her,  Mary  Snow  knew  that  all 
that  was  over.  Bat  not  the  less  did  Graham 
recognize  her  claim.  The  very  bonnet  which 
she  must  wear  when  she  stood  before  the  altar 
with  Fitzallen  mast  be  paid  for  out  of  Graham’s 
pocket.  That  hobby  of  moulding  a young  lady 
is  perhaps  of  all  hobbies  the  most  expensive  to 
which  a young  gentleman  can  apply  himself. 

And  in  these  days  he  heard  no  word  from 
Noningsby.  Augustas  Staveley  was  up  in  town, 
and  once  or  twice  they  saw  each  other.  But, 
as  may  easily  be  imagined,  nothing  was  said 
between  them  about  Madeline.  As  Augustus 
had  once  declared,  a man  does  not  talk  to  his 
friend  about  his  own  sister.  And  then  hearing  no> 
thing — as,  indeed,  how  could  he  have  heard  any 
thing? — Graham  endeavored  to  assure  himself 
that  that  was  all  over.  His  hopes  had  ran  high 
at  that  moment  when  his  last  interview  with  the 
' judge  had  taken  place ; but,  after  all,  to  what 
did  that  amount?  He  had  never  even  asked 
Madeline  to  love  him.  He  had  been  such  a 
fool  that  he  had  made  no  use  of  those  opportu- 
nities which  chance  had  thrown  in  his  way.  He 
had  been  told  that  he  might  fairly  aspire  to  the 
hand  of  any  lady.  And  yet  when  he  had  really 
loved,  and  the  girl  whom  he  had  loved  had  been 
close  to  him,  he  had  not  dared  to  speak  to  her ! 
How  could  he  now  expect  that  she,  in  his  ab- 
sence, should  care  for  him  ? 

With  all  these  little  troubles  around  him  he 
went  to  work  on  Lady  Mason’s  case,  and  at  first 
felt  thoroughly  well  inclined  to  give  her  all  the 
aid  in  his  power.  He  saw  Mr.  Furnival  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  and  did  much  to  charm  that 
gentleman  by  his  enthusiasm  in  this  matter. 
Mr.  Furnival  himself  could  no  longer  be  as  en- 
thusiastic as  he  had  been.  The  skill  of  a lawyer 
he  would  still  give  if  necessary,  but  the  ardor  of 
the  loving  friend  was  waxing  colder  from  day  to 
day.  Would  it  not  be  better,  if  such  might  be 
possible,  that  the  whole  affair  should  be  given 
up  to  the  hands  of  Chaffanbrass  who  could  be 
energetic  without  belief,  and  of  Graham  who 
was  energetic  because  he  believed?  So  he 
would  say  to  himself  frequently.  But  then  he 
would  think  again  of  her  pale  face  and  acknowl- 
edge that  this  was  impossible.  He  must  go  on 
till  the  end.  But,  nevertheless,  if  this  young 
man  could  believe,  would  it  not  be  well  that  he 
should  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle  ? That  fight- 
ing of  a battle  without  belief  is,  I think,  the  sor- 
riest task  which  ever  falls  to  the  lot  of  any 
man. 

But,  as  the  day  drew  nigh,  a shadow  of  unbe- 
lief, a dim  passing  shade — a shade  which  would 
pass,  and  then  return,  and  then  pass  again 
— flitted  also  across  the  mind  of  Felix  Graham. 
His  theory  had  been,  and  still  was,  that  those 
two  witnesses,  Kenneby  and  Bolster,  were  sub- 
orned by  Dockwrath  to  swear  falsely.  He  had 
. commenced  by  looking  at  the  matter  with  a full 
confidence  in  his  client’s  innocence — a confidence 
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which  had  come  from  the  outer  world,  from  hiB 
social  convictions,  and  the  knowledge  which  he 
had  of  the  confidence  of  others.  Then  it  had 
been  necessary  for  him  to  reconcile  the  stories 
which  Kenneby  and  Bolster  were  prepared  to 
j tell  with  this  strong  confidence,  and  he  could 
only  do  so  by  believing  that  they  were  both  false 
and  had  been  thus  suborned.  But  what  if  they 
were  not  false  ? What  if  he  were  judging  them 
wrongfully?  I do  not  say  that  he  had  ceased 
to  believe  in  Lady  Mason ; but  a shadow  of 
doubt  would  occasionally  cross  his  mind,  and 
give  to  the  whole  affair  an  aspect  which  to  him 
was  very  tragical. 

He  had  reached  Mr.  Furnival’s  chambers  on 
this  day  some  few  minutes  before  his  new  allies, 
and  as  he  was  seated  there  discussing  the  matter 
which  was  now  so  interesting  to  them  all,  he 
blurted  out  a question  which  nearly  confounded 
the  elder  barrister. 

“ I suppose  there  can  really  be  no  doubt  as  to 
her  innocence  ?” 

What  was  Mr.  Furnival  to  say  ? Mr.  Chaff- 
anbrass and  Mr.  Aram  had  asked  no  such  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Round  had  asked  no  such  question 
when  he  had  discussed  the  whole  matter  con- 
fidentially with  him.  It  was  a sort  of  question 
never  put  to  professional  men,  and  one  which 
Felix  Graham  should  not  have  asked.  Never- 
theless it  must  be  answered. 

“ Eh?”  he  said. 

“ I suppose  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
Lady  Mason  is  really  innocent — that  is,  free 
from  all  falsehood  or  fraud  in  this  matter  ?” 

“Really  innocent!  Oh  yes;  I presume  we 
take  that  for  granted,  as  a matter  of  course.” 

“ But  you  yourself,  Mr.  Furnival,  you  have 
no  doubt  about  it  ? You  have  been  concerned 
in  this  matter  from  the  beginning,  and  therefore 
I have  no  hesitation  in  asking  you.” 

But  that  was  exactly  the  reason  why  he 
should  have  hesitated ! At  least  so  Mr.  Furni- 
val thought  “Who;  I?  No;  I have  no 
doubt;  none  in  the  least,”  said  he.  And  thus 
the  lie  which  he  had  been  trying  to  avoid  was 
at  last  told. 

The  assurance  thus  given  was  veiy  complete 
as  far  as  the  words  were  concerned ; but  there 
was  something  in  the  tone  of  Mr.  Furnival’s 
voice  which  did  not  quite  satisfy  Felix  Graham. 

It  was  not  that  he  thought  that  Mr.  Furnival 
had  spoken  falsely,  but  the  answer  had  not  been 
made  in  a manner  to  set  his  own  mind  at  rest. 

Why  had  not  Mr.  Furnival  answered  him  with 
enthusiasm  ? Why  had  he  not,  on  behalf  of  his 
old  friend,  shown  something  like  indignation  that 
any  such  doubt  should  have  been  expressed? 

His  words  had  been  words  of  assurance ; but, 
considering  the  subject,  his  tone  had  contained 
no  assurance.  And  thus  the  shadow  of  doubt 
flitted  backward  and  forward  before  Graham’s 
mind. 

Then  the  general  meeting  of  the  four  lawyers 
was  held,  and  the  various  arrangements  neces- 
sary for  the  coming  contest  were  settled.  No 
such  impertinent  questions  were  asked  then, 
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nor  were  there  any  communications  between 
them  of  a confidential  nature.  Mr.  Chaffan- 
brass  and  Solomon  Aram  might  whisper  togeth- 
er, as  might  also  Mr.  Furnival  and  Felix  Graham ; 
but  there  could  be  no  whispering  when  all  the 
four  were  assembled.  The  programme  of  their 
battle  was  settled,  and  then  they  parted  with 
the  understanding  that  they  were  to  meet  again 
in  the  court-house  at  Alston. 


CHAPTER  LXIH. 

THE  EVENING  BEFORE  THE  TRIAL. 

The  eve  of  the  trial  had  now  come,  and  still 
there  had  been  no  confidence  between  the  mo- 
ther and  the  son.  No  words  of  kindness  had 
been  spoken  with  reference  to  that  terrible  event 
which  was  so  near  at  hand.  Lucius  had  in  his 
manner  been  courteous  to  his  mother,  but  he 
had  at  the  same  time  been  very  stern.  He  had 
seemed  to  make  no  allowance  for  her  sorrows, 
never  saying  to  her  one  of  those  soft  words 
which,  we  all  love  to  hear  from  those  around  us 
when  we  are  suffering.  Why  should  she  suffer 
thus  ? Had  she  chosen  to  lean  upon  him,  he 
would  have  borne  on  her  behalf  all  this  trouble 
and  vexation.  As  to  her  being  guilty — as  to 
her  being  found  guilty  by  any  twelve  jurymen  in 
England — no  such  idea  ever  entered  his  head. 
I have  said  that  many  people  had  begun  to  sus- 
pect ; but  no  such  suspicions  had  reached  his 
ears.  What  man,  unless  it  should  be  some 
Dockwrath,  would  whisper  to  the  son  the  possi- 
bility of  his  mother’s  guilt?  Dockwrath  had 
done  more  than  whisper  it;  but  the  words  of 
such  a man  could  have  no  avail  with  him  against 
his  mother's  character. 

On  that  day  Mrs.  Orme  had  been  with  Lady 
Mason  for  some  hours,  and  had  used  all  her 
eloquence  to  induce  the  mother  even  then  to 
divulge  her  secret  to  her  son.  Mrs.  Orme  had 
suggested  that  Sir  Peregrine  should  tell  him; 
she  had  offered  to  tell  him  herself ; she  had  pro- 
posed that  Lady  Mason  should  write  to  Lucius. 
But  all  had  been  of  no  avail.  Lady  Mason 
had  argued,  and  had  argued  with  some  truth, 
that  it  was  too  late  to  tell  him  now,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  from  him  support  during  the 
trial.  If  he  were  now  told,  he  would  not  re- 
cover from  the  first  shock  of  the  blow  in  time  to 
appear  in  court  without  showing  on  his  brow 
the  perturbation  of  his  spirit.  His  terrible  grief 
would  reveal  the  secret  to  every  one.  “ When 
it  is  over,”  she  had  whispered  at  last,  as  Mrs. 
Orme  continued  to  press  upon  her  the  absolute 
necessity  that  Lucius  should  give  up  the  proper- 
ty— “ when  it  is  over,  you  shall  do  it.” 

With  this  Mrs.  Orme  was  obliged  to  rest  con- 
tented. She  had  not  the  heart  to  remind  Lady 
Mason  how  probable  it  was  that  the  truth  might 
be  told  out  to  all  the  world  during  the  next  two 
or  three  days ; that  a verdict  of  Guilty  might 
make  any  further  telling  unnecessary.  And  in- 
deed it  was  not  needed  that  she  should  do  so. 


In  this  respect  Lady  Mason  was  fully  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  she  stood. 

Mrs.  Orme  had  sat  with  her  the  whole  after- 
noon, only  leaving  herself  time  to  be  ready  for 
Sir  Peregrine's  dinner;  and  as  she  left  her  she 
promised  to  be  with  her  early  on  the  following 
morning  to  go  with  her  down  to  the  court.  Mr. 
Aram  was  also  to  come  to  the  Farm  for  her,  and 
a closed  carriage  had  been  ordered  from  the  inn 
for  the  occasion. 

“You  won’t  let  him  prevent  you?”  were  the 
last  words  she  spoke,  as  Mrs.  Orme  then  left 
her. 

“ He  will  not  wish  to  do  so,”  said  Mrs.  Orme. 
“ He  has  already  given  me  his  permission.  He 
never  goes  back  from  bis  word,  you  know.” 

This  had  been  said  in  allusion  to  Sir  Pere- 
grine. When  Mrs.  Orme  had  first  proposed  to 
accompany  Lady  Mason  to  the  court  and  to  sit 
by  her  side  during  the  whole  trial,  he  had  been 
much  startled.  He  had  been  startled,  and  for  a 
time  had  been  very  unwilling  to  accede  to  such 
a step.  The  place  which  she  now  proposed  to 
fill  was  one  which  he  had  intended  to  fill  him- 
self ; but  he  had  intended  to  stand  by  an  inno- 
cent, injured  lady,  not  a perpetrator  of  midnight 
forgery.  He  had  intended  to  support  a spotless 
being,  who  would  then  be  his  wife,  not  a woman 
who  for  years  had  lived  on  the  proceeds  of  fraud 
and  felony,  committed  by  herself! 

“Edith,”  he  said,  “you  know  that  I am  un- 
willing to  oppose  you ; but  I think  that  in  this 
your  feelings  are  carrying  you  too  far.” 

“No,  father,”  she  answered,  not  giving  way 
at  all,  or  showing  herself  minded  to  be  turned 
from  her  purpose  by  any  thing  he  might  say. 
“ Do  not  think  so ; think  of  her  misery.  How 
could  6he  endure  it  by  herself?” 

“ Think  of  her  guilt,  Edith !” 

“ I will  leave  others  to  think  of  that.  But, 
father,  her  guilt  will  not  stain  me.  Are  we  not 
bound  to  remember  what  injury  she  might  have 
done  to  us,  and  how  we  might  still  have  been 
ignorant  of  all  this,  had  not  she  herself  confessed 
it — for  our  sakes — for  our  sakes,  father  ?” 

And  then  Sir  Peregrine  gave  way.  When 
this  argument  was  used  to  him,  he  was  forced  to 
yield.  It  was  true  that,  had  not  that  woman 
been  as  generous  as  she  was  guilty,  he  would 
now  have  been  bound  to  share  her  shame.  The 
whole  of  this  affair,  taken  together,  had  nearly 
laid  him  prostrate ; but  that  which  had  gone  the 
farthest  toward  effecting  this  ruin,  was  the  feel- 
ing that  he  owed  so  much  to  Lady  Mason.  As 
regarded  the  outer  world,  the  injury  to  him 
would  have  been  much  more  terrible  had  he 
married  her;  men  would  then  have  declared 
that  all  was  over  with  him ; but  as  regards  the 
inner  man,  I doubt  whether  he  would  not  have 
borne  that  better.  It  was  easier  for  him  to  sus- 
tain an  injury  than  a favor,  than  a favor  from 
one  whom  his  judgment  compelled  him  to  dis- 
own as  a friend. 

But  he  had  given  way,  and  it  was  understood 
at  The  Cleeve  that  Mrs.  Orme  was  to  remain 
by  Lady  Mason’s  side  during  the  trial.  To  the 
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general  household  there  was  nothing  in  this  that 
was  wonderful.  They  knew  only  of  the  old 
friendship.  To  them  the  question  of  her  guilt 
was  still  an  open  question.  As  others  had  be- 
gun to  doubt,  so  had  they ; but  no  one  then  pre- 
sumed that  Sir  Peregrine  or  Mrs.  Orme  had  any 
doubt.  That  they  were  assured  of  her  innocence 
was  the  conviction  of  all  H&mworth  and  its 
neighborhood. 

“He  never  goes  back  from  his  word,  you 
know,”  Mtb.  Orme  had  said;  and  then  she 
kissed  Lady  Mason,  and  went  her  way.  She 
had  never  left  her  without  a kiss,  had  never 
greeted  her  without  a warm  pressure  of  the  hand, 
since  that  day  on  which  the  secret  had  been  told 
in  Sir  Peregrine’s  library.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  describe  how  great  had  been  the  worth  of 
this  affection  to  Lady  Mason ; but  it  may  almost 
be  said  that  it  had  kept  her  alive.  She  herself 
had  said  but  little  about  it,  uttering  but  few 
thanks ; but  not  the  less  had  she  recognized  the 
value  of  what  had  been  done  for  her.  She  had 
even  become  more  free  herself  in  her  intercourse 
with  Mrs.  Orme,  more  open  in  her  mode  of 
speech,  had  put  herself  more  on  an  equality  with 
her  friend,  since  there  had  ceased  to  be  any  thing 
hidden  between  them.  Previously  Lady  Mason 
had  felt,  and  had  occasionally  expressed  the 
feeling,  that  she  was  hardly  fit  to  associate  on 
equal  terms  with  Mrs.  Orme ; but  now  there  was 
none  of  this ; now,  as  they  sat  together  for  hours 
and  hours,  they  spoke,  and  argued,  and  lived  to- 
gether as  though  they  were  equal.  But  never- 
theless, could  she  have  shown  her  love  by  any 
great  deed,  there  was  nothing  which  Lady  Ma- 
son would  not  have  done  for  Mrs.  Orme. 

She  was  now  left  alone,  and  according  to  her 
daily  custom  would  remain  there  till  the  servant 
told  her  that  Mr.  Lucius  was  waiting  for  her  in 
the  dining-room.  In  an  early  part  of  this  story 
I have  endeavored  to  describe  how  this  woman 
sat  alone,  with  deep  sorrow  in  her  heart  and 
deep  thought  on  her  mind,  when  she  first  learned 
what  terrible  things  were  coming  on  her.  The 
idea,  however,  which  the  reader  will  have  con- 
ceived of  her  as  she  sat  there  will  have  come  to 
him  from  the  skill  of  the  artist,  and  not  from  the 
words  of  the  writer.  If  that  drawing  is  now 
near  him,  let  him  go  back  to  it.  Lady  Mason 
was  again  sitting  in  the  same  room — that  pleas- 
ant room,  looking  out  through  the  veranda  on 
to  the  sloping  lawn,  and  in  the  same  chair ; one 
hand  again  rested  open  on  the  arm  of  the  chair, 
while  the  other  supported  her  face  as  she  leaned 
upon  her  elbow ; and  the  sorrow  was  still  in  her 
heart,  and  the  deep  thought  in  her  mind.  But 
the  lines  of  her  face  were  altered,  and  the  spirit 
expressed  by  it  was  changed.  There  was  less 
of  beauty,  less  of  charm,  less  of  softness ; but  in 
spite  of  all  that  she  had  gone  through  there  was 
more  of  strength,  more  of  the  power  to  resist  all 
that  this  world  could  do  to  her. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  she  was  in  any 
degree  a hypocrite.  A man  is  no  more  a hypo- 
crite because  his  manner  and  gait  when  he  is 
alone  are  different  from  those  which  he  assumes 


in  company,  than  he  is  for  wearing  a dressing- 
gown  in  the  morning,  whereas  he  puts  on  a black 
coat  in  the  evening.  Lady  Mason,  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis  of  her  life,  endeavored  to  be  true  in  all 
her  dealings  with  Mrs.  Orme ; but  nevertheless 
Mrs.  Orme  had  not  yet  read  her  character.  As 
she  now  sat  thinking  of  what  the  morrow  would 
bring  upon  her — thinking  of  all  that  the  malice 
of  that  man  Dockwrath  had  brought  upon  her — 
she  resolved  that  she  would  still  struggle  on  with 
a bold  front.  It  had  been  brought  home  to  her 
that  he,  her  son,  the  being  for  whom  her  soul 
had  been  imperiled  and  all  her  hopes  for  this 
world  destroyed — that  he  must  be  told  of  his 
mother’s  guilt  and  shame.  Let  him  be  told, 
and  then  let  him  leave  her  while  his  anguish 
and  the  feeling  of  his  shame  were  hot  upon  him. 
Should  she  be  still  a free  woman  when  this  trial 
was  over  she  would  move  herself  away  at  once, 
and  then  let  him  be  told.  Bnt  still  it  would  be 
well — well  for  his  sake,  that  his  mother  should 
not  be  found  guilty  by  the  law.  It  was  still 
worth  her  while  to  struggle.  The  world  was 
very  hard  to  her,  bruising  her  to  the  very  soul 
at  every  turn,  allowing  her  no  hope,  offering  to 
her  no  drop  of  cool  water  in  her  thirst.  But 
still  for  him  there  was  some  future  career ; and 
that  career  perhaps  need  not  be  blotted  by  the 
public  notice  of  his  mother’s  guilt.  She  would 
still  fight  against  her  foes — still  show  to  that 
court,  and  to  the  world  that  would  then  gaze  at 
her,  a front  on  which  guilt  should  not  seem  to 
have  laid  its  hideous,  defacing  hand. 

There  was  much  that  was  wonderful  about 
this  woman.  While  she  was  with  those  who 
regarded  her  with  kindness  she  could  be  so  soft 
and  womanly ; and  then,  when  alone,  she  could 
be  so  stem  and  hard ! And  it  may  be  said  that 
she  felt  but  little  pity  for  herself.  Though  she 
recognized  the  extent  of  her  misery,  she  did  not 
complain  of  it.  Even  in  her  inmost  thoughts 
her  plaint  was  this — that  he,  her  son,  should  be 
doomed  to  suffer  so  deeply  for  her  sin ! Some- 
times she  would  utter  to  that  other  mother  a 
word  of  wailing,  in  that  he  would  not  be  soft  to 
her ; but  even  in  that  she  did  not  mean  to  com- 
plain of  him.  She  knew  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
that  she  had  no  right  to  expect  such  softness. 
She  knew  that  it  was  better  that  it  should  be  as 
it  now  was.  Had  he  staid  with  her  from  morn 
till  evening,  speaking  kind  words  to  her,  how 
could  she  have  failed  to  tell  him  ? In  sickness 
it  may  irk  us  because  we  are  not  allowed  to  take 
the  cool  drink  that  would  be  grateful ; but  what 
man  in  his  senses  would  willingly  swallow  that 
by  which  his  very  life  would  be  endangered  ? It 
was  thns  she  thought  of  her  son,  and  what  his 
love  might  have  been  to  her. 

Yes ; she  would  still  bear  np,  as  she  had  borne 
up  at  that  other  trial.  She  would  dress  herself 
with  care,  and  go  down  into  the  court  with  a 
smooth  brow.  Men,  as  they  looked  at  her,  should 
not  at  once  say,  “ Behold  the  face  of  a guilty 
woman!”  There  was  still  a chance  in  the 
battle,  though  the  odds  were: so  tremendously 
against  her.  It  might  be  that  there  was  but 
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little  to  which  she  could  look  forward,  even 
though  the  verdict  of  the  jury  should  be  in  her 
favor ; but  all  that  she  regarded  as  removed  from 
her  by  a great  interval.  She  had  promised  that 
Lucius  should  know  all  after  the  trial — that  he 
should  know  all,  so  that  the  property  might  be 
restored  to  its  rightful  owner ; and  she  was  fully 
resolved  that  this  promise  should  be  kept.  But 
nevertheless  there  was  a long  interval.  If  she 
could  battle  through  this  first  danger — if  by  the 
skill  of  her  lawyers  she  could  avert  the  public 
declaration  of  her  guilt,  might  not  the  chances 
of  war  still  take  some  further  turn  in  her  favor  ? 
And  thus,  though  her  face  was  pale  with  suffer- 
ing and  thin  with  care,  though  she  had  realized 
the  fact  that  nothing  short  of  a miracle  could 
save  her — still  she  would  hope  for  that  miracle. 

But  the  absolute  bodily  labor  which  she  was 
forced  to  endure  was  so  hard  upon  her!  She 
would  dress  herself,  and  smooth  her  brow  for 
the  trial;  but  that  dressing  herself,  and  that 
maintenance  of  a smooth  brow  would  impose 
upon  her  an  amount  of  toil  which  would  almost 
overtask  her  physical  strength.  Oh  reader,  have 
r^bu  ever  known  what  it  is  to  rouse  yourself  and 
go  out  to  the  world  on  your  daily  business,  when 
all  the  inner  man  has  revolted  against  work, 
when  a day  of  rest  has  seemed  to  you  to  be 
worth  a year  of  life  ? / If  she  could  have  rested 
now  it  would  have  been  worth  many  years  of 
life,  worth  all  her  life.  She  longed  for  rest — to 
be  able  to  lay  aside  the  terrible  fatigue  of  being 
ever  on  the  watch.  From  the  burden  of  that 
necessity  she  had  never  been  free  since  her  crime 
had  been  first  committed.  She  had  never  known 
true  rest.  She  had  not  once  trusted  licrself  to 
sleep  without  the  feeling  that  her  first  waking 
thought  would  be  one  of  horror,  as  the  remem- 
brance of  her  position  came  upon  her.  In  every 
word  she  spoke,  in  every  trifling  action  of  her 
life,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  ask  herself 
how  that  word  and  action  might  tell  upon  her 
chances  of  escape.  She  had  striven  to  be  true 
and  honest — true  and  honest  with  the  exception 
of  that  one  deed.  But  that  one  deed  had  com- 
municated its  poison  to  her  whole  life.  Truth 
and  honesty — fair,  unblemished  truth  and  open- 
handed,  fearless  honesty — had  been  impossible 
to  her.  Before  she  could  be  true  and  honest  it 
would  be  necessary  that  she  should  go  back  and 
cleanse  herself  from  the  poison  of  that  deed. 
Such  cleansing  is  to  be  done.  Men  have  sinned 
deep  as  she  had  sinned,  and,  lepers  though  they 
have  been,  they  have  afterward  been  clean.  But 
that  task  of  cleansing  one's  self  is  not  an  easy 
one ; the  waters  of  that  Jordan  in  which  it  is 
needful  to  wash  are  scalding  hot.  The  cool 
neighboring  streams  of  life's  pleasant  valleys 
will  by  no  means  suffice. 

Since  she  had  been  home  at  Orley  Farm  she 
had  been  very  scrupulous  as  to  going  down  into 
the  parlor  both  at  breakfast  and  at  dinner,  so 
that  she  might  take  her  meals  with  her  son. 
She  had  not  as  yet  omitted  this  on  one  occasion, 
although  sometimes  the  task  of  sitting  through 
the  dinner  was  very  severe  upon  her.  On  the 


present  occasion,  the  last  day  that  remained  to 
her  before  the  trial — perhaps  the  last  evening  on 
which  she  would  ever  watch  the  sun  set  from 
those  windows,  she  thought  that  she  would  spare 
herself.  “Tell  Mr.  Lucius,”  she  said  to  the 
servant  who  came  to  summon  her,  “that  I 
would  be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  sit  down 
without  me.  Tell  him  that  I am  not  ill,  but 
that  I would  rather  not  go  down  to  dinner!” 
But  before  the  girl  was  on  the  stairs  she  had 
changed  her  mind.  Why  should  she  now  ask 
for  this  mercy  ? What  did  it  matter  ? So  she 
gathered  herself  up  from  the  chair,  and  going 
forth  from  the  room,  stopped  the  message  before 
it  was  delivered.  She  would  bear  on  to  the  end. 

She  sat  through  the  dinner,  and  answered  the 
ordinary  questions  which  Lucius  put  to  her  with 
her  ordinary  voice,  and  then,  was  her  custom, 
she  kissed  his  brow  as  she  left  the  room.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  they  were  still  mother 
and  son,  and  that  there  had  been  no  quarrel  be- 
tween them.  And  now,  as  she  went  up  stairs, 
he  followed  her  into  the  drawing-room.  His 
custom  had  been  to  remain  below,  and  though 
he  had  usually  seen  her  again  during  the  even- 
ing, there  had  seldom  or  never  been  any  social 
intercourse  between  them.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion, however,  he  followed  her,  and  closing 
the  door  for  her  as  he  entered  the  room,  he  sat 
himself  down  on  the  sofa  close  to  her  chair. 

“Mother,”  he  said,  patting  out  his  band  and 
touching  her  arm,  “ things  between  us  are  not 
as  they  should  be.” 

She  shuddered,  not  at  the  touch,  but  at  the 
words.  Things  were  not  as  they  should  be  be- 
tween them.  “No,”  she  said.  ‘'‘But  I am 
sure  of  this,  Lucius,  that  you  never  had  an  un- 
kind thought  in  your  heart  toward  me." 

“Never,  mother.  How  could  I — to  my  own 
mother,  who  has  ever  been  so  good  to  me  ? But 
for  the  last  three  months  we  have  been  to  each 
other  nearly  as  though  we  were  strangers.” 

“ But  we  have  loved  each  other  all  the  same,” 
said  she. 

“ But  love  should  beget  close  social  intimacy, 
and  above  all  close  confidence  in  times  of  sorrow. 
There  has  been  none  such  between  us.” 

What  could  she  say  to  him  ? It  was  on  her 
lips  to  promise  him  that  such  love  should  again 
prevail  between  them  as  soon  as  this  trial  should 
be  over;  but  the  words  stuck  in  her  throat. 
She  did  not  dare  to  give  him  so  false  an  assur- 
ance. “ Dear  Lucius,”  she  said,  “ if  it  has  been 
my  fault  I have  suffered  for  it.” 

“ I do  not  say  that  it  is  your  fault — nor  will 
I say  that  it  has  been  my  own.  If  1 have  seemed 
harsh  to  you,  I beg  your  pardon.” 

“No,  Lucius,  no;  you  have  not  been  harsh. 
I have  understood  you  through  it  all.” 

“I  have  been  grieved  because  you  did  not 
seem  to  trust  me — but  let  that  pass  now.  Mo- 
ther, I wish  that  there  may  be  no  unpleasant 
feeling  between  us  when  yon  enter  on  this  ordeal 
to-morrow.” 

“ There  is  none — there  shall  be  none.” 

“ No  one  can  feel  more  keenly — no  one  can 
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feel  so  keenly  as  I do,  the  cruelty  with  which 
yon  are  treated.  The  sight  of  your  sorrow  has 
made  me  wretched.” 

“Oh,  Lucius!” 

“ I know  how  pure  and  innocent  you  are — ” 

“No,  Lucius,  no.” 

“But  I say  yes;  and  knowing  that,  it  has 
cut  me  to  the  quick  to  see  them  going  about  a 
defense  of  your  innocence  by  quips  and  quibbles, 
as  though  they  were  struggling  for  the  escape  of 
a criminal.” 

“ Lucius !”  And  she  put  her  hands  up,  pray- 
ing for  mercy,  though  she  could  not  explain  to 
him  how  terribly  severe  were  his  words. 

“ Wait  a moment,  mother.  To  me  such  men 
as  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  and  his  comrades  are  odious. 
I will  not,  and  do  not  believe  that  their  services 
are  necessary  to  you — ” 

“But,  Lucius,  Mr.  Furnival — ” 

“ Yes ; Mr.  Furnival ! It  is  he  that  has  done 
it  all.  In  my  heart  I wish  that  you  had  never 
known  Mr.  Furnival — never  known  him  as  a 
lawyer  that  is,”  he  added,  thinking  of  his  own 
strong  love  for  the  lawyer’s  daughter. 

“ Do  not  upbraid  me  now,  Lucius.  Wait  till 
it  is  all  over.” 

“Upbraid  you!  No.  I have  come  to  you 
now  that  we  may  be  friends.  As  things  have 
gone  so  far,  this  plan  of  defense  must  of  course 
be  carried  on.  I will  say  no  more  about  that. 
But,  mother,  I will  go  into  the  court  with  you 
to-morrow.  That  support  I can  at  any  rate  give 
you,  and  they  6hall  see  that  there  is  no  quarrel 
between  us.’’ 

But  Lady  Mason  did  not  desire  this.  She 
would  have  wished  that  he  might  have  been 
miles  away  from  the  court  had  that  been  possi- 
ble. “Mrs.  Orme  is  to  be  with  me,”  she  said. 

Then  again  there  came  a black  frown  upon 
his  brow — a frown  such  as  there  had  often  been 
there  of  late.  “And  will  Mrs.  Orme’s  pres- 
ence make  the  attendance  of  your  own  son  im- 
proper ?” 

“Oh  no;  of  course  not.  I did  not  mean 
that,  Lucius.” 

“ Do  you  not  like  to  have  me  near  you  ?”  he 
asked ; and  as  he  spoke  he  rose  up,  and  took 
her  hand  as  he  stood  before  her. 

She  gazed  for  a moment  into  his  face  while 
the  tears  streamed  down  from  her  eyes,  and 
then  rising  from  her  chair,  she  threw  herself  on 
to  his  bosom  and  clasped  him  in  her  arms. 
“My  boy!  my  boy!”  she  said.  “Oh,  if  you 
could  be  near  me,  and  away  from  this — away 
from  this!” 

She  had  not  intended  thus  to  give  way,  but 
the  temptation  had  been  too  strong  for  her. 
When  she  had  seen  Mrs.  Orme  and  Peregrine 
together — when  she  had  heard  Peregrine’s  mo- 
ther, with  words  expressed  in  a joyful  tone,  af- 
fect to  complain  of  the  inroads  which  her  son 
made  upon  her,  she  had  envied  her  that  joy. 
“Oh,  if  it  could  be  so  with  me  also!”  she  al- 
ways thought;  and  the  words  too  had  more  than 
once  been  spoken.  Now  at  last,  in  this  last 
moment,  as  it  might  be,  of  her  life  at  home,  he 


had  come  to  her  with  kindly  voice,  and  she 
could  not  repress  her  yearning. 

“Lucius,”  she  said;  “dearest  Lucias!  my 
own  boy !”  And  then  the  tears  from  her  eyes 
streamed  hot  on  to  his  bosom. 

“Mother,”  he  said,  “it  shall  be  so.  I will 
be  with  you.” 

But  she  was  now  thinking  of  more  than  this 
—of  much  more.  Was  it  possible  for  her  to 
tell  him  now?  As  she  held  him  in  her  arms, 
hiding  her  face  upon  his  breast,  she  struggled 
hard  to  speak  the  word.  Then  in  the  midst  of 
that  struggle,  while  there  was  still  something 
like  a hope  within  her  that  it  might  be  done, 
she  raised  her  head  and  looked  up  into  his  face. 
It  was  not  a face  pleasant  to  Look  at,  as  was 
that  of  Peregrine  Orme.  It  was  hard  in  its  out- 
lines, and  perhaps  too  manly  for  his  age.  But 
she  was  his  mother,  and  she  loved  it  well.  She 
looked  up  at  it,  and  raising  her  hands  she 
stroked  his  cheeks.  She  then  kissed  him  again 
and  again,  with  warm,  clinging  kisses.  She 
clung  to  him,  holding  him  close  to  her,  while 
the  sobs  which  she  had  so  long  repressed  came 
forth  from  her  with  a violence  that  terrified  him. 
Then  again  she  looked  up  into  his  face  with  one 
long  wishful  gaze ; and  after  that  she  sank  upon 
the  sofa  and  hid  her  face  within  her  hands. 
She  had  made  the  struggle,  but  it  had  been  of 
no  avail.  She  could  not  tell  him  that  tale  with 
her  own  voice. 

“Mother,”  he  said,  “what  does  this  mean? 
I can  not  understand  such  grief  as  this.”  But 
for  a while  she  was  quite  unable  to  answer. 
The  flood-gates  were  at  length  opened,  and  she 
coaid  not  restrain  the  torrent  of  her  sobbings. 

“ You  do  not  understand  how  weak  a woman 
can  be,”  she  said  at  last. 

But  in  truth  he  understood  nothing  of  a wo- 
man’s strength.  He  sat  down  by  her,  now  and 
then  taking  her  by  the  hand  when  she  would 
leave  it  to  him,  and  in  his  way  endeavored  to 
comfort  her.  All  comfort,  we  may  say,  was  out 
of  the  question ; but  by  degrees  she  again  be- 
came tranquil.  “It  shall  be  to-morrow  as  you 
will  have  it.  You  will  not  object  to  h6r  being 
with  me  also  ?” 

He  did  object,  but  he  could  not  say  so.  He 
would  have  much  preferred  to  be  the  only  friend 
near  to  her,  but  he  felt  that  he  could  not  deny 
her  the  solace  of  a woman’s  aid  and  a woman’s 
countenance.  “ Oh  no,”  he  said,  “ if  you  wish 
it.”  He  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  de- 
fine even  to  himself  the  reason  for  his  dislike  to 
any  assistance  coming  from  the  family  of  the 
Ormes ; but  the  feeling  was  there,  strong  within 
his  bosom. 

“And  when  this  is  over,  mother,  we  will  go 
away,”  he  said.  “If  you  would  wish  to  live 
elsewhere,  I will  sell  the  property.  It  will  be 
better  perhaps  after  all  that  has  passed.  We 
will  go  abroad  for  a while.” 

She  could  make  no  answer  to  this  except 
pressing  his  hand.  Ah,  if  he  had  been  told — 
if  she  had  allowed  Mrs.  Orme  to  do  that  kind- 
ness for  her,  how  much  better  for  her  would  it 
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now  have  been ! Sell  the  property  I Ah,  me ! 
Were  they  not  words  of  fearful  sound  in  her 
ears — words  of  terrible  import  ? 

“ Yes,  it  shall  be  so,”  she  said,  putting  aside 
that  last  proposition  of  his.  “We  will  go  to- 
gether to-morrow.  Mr.  Aram  said  that  he  would 
sit  at  my  side,  but  he  can  not  object  to  your  be- 
ing there  between  us.”  Mr.  Aram's  name  was 
odious  to  Lucius  Mason.  His  close  presence 
would  be  odious  to  him.  But  he  felt  that  he 
could  urge  nothing  against  an  arrangement  that 
bad  now  become  necessary.  Mr.  Aram,  with 
all  his  quibbles,  had  been  engaged,  and  the  trial 
must  now  be  carried  through  with  all  the  Aram 
tactics. 

After  that  Lucius  left  his  mother,  and  took 
himself  out  into  the  dark  night,  walking  up  and 
down  on  the  road  between  his  house  and  the 
outer  gate,  endeavoring  to  understand  why  his 
mother  should  be  so  despondent.  That  she  must 
fear  the  result  of  the  trial,  he  thought,  was  cer- 
tain, but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  have  any 
such  fear.  As  to  any  suspicion  of  her  guilt,  no 
such  idea  had  even  for  one  moment  cast  a shadow 
upon  his  peace  of  mind. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

THE  FIRST  JOURNEY  TO  ALSTON. 

At  that  time  Sir  Richard  Leatherham  was 
the  Solicitor-General,  and  he  had  been  retained 
as  leading  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  It  was 
quite  understood  by  all  men  who  did  understand 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world,  that  this  trial 
had  been  in  truth  instituted  by  Mr.  Mason,  of 
Groby,  with  the  hope  of  recovering  the  property 
which  had  been  left  away  from  him  by  his  fa- 
ther's will.  The  whole  matter  had  now  been  so 
much  discussed  that  the  true  bearings  of  it  were 
publicly  known.  If  on  the  former  trial  Lady 
Mason  had  sworn  falsely,  then  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  that  will,  or  the  codicil  to  the  will, 
was  an  untrue  document,  and  the  property  would 
in  that  case  revert  to  Mr.  Mason,  after  such  fur- 
ther legal  exercitations  on  the  subject  as  the 
lawyers  might  find  necessary  and  profitable.  As 
far  as  the  public  were  concerned,  and  as  far  as 
the  Masons  were  concerned,  it  was  known  and 
acknowledged  that  this  was  another  struggle  on 
the  part  of  the  Groby  Park  family  to  regain  the 
Orley  Farm  estate.  But  then  the  question  had 
become  much  more  interesting  than  it  had  been 
in  the  days  of  the  old  trial,  through  the  alle- 
gation which  was  now  made  of  Lady  Mason’s 
guilt.  Had  the  matter  gone  against  her  in  the 
former  trial,  her  child  would  have  lost  the  prop- 
erty. and  that  would  have  been  all.  But  the 
present  issue  would  be  very  different.  It  would 
be  much  more  tragical,  and  therefore  of  much 
deeper  interest. 

As  Alston  was  so  near  to  London,  Sir  Richard, 
Mr.  Fumival,  Mr.  Chaftanbrass,  and  others, 
were  able  to  go  np  and  down  by  train — which 
arrangement  was  at  ordinary  assizes  a great 


heart-sore  to  the  hotel-keepers  and  owners  of 
lodging-houses  in  Alston.  But  on  this  occasion 
the  town  was  quite  full  in  spite  of  this  facility. 
The  attorneys  did  not  feel  it  safe  to  run  np  and 
down  in  that  way,  nor  did  the  witnesses.  Mr. 
Aram  remained,  as  did  also  Mr.  Mat  Round. 
Special  accommodation  had  been  provided  for 
John  Kenneby  and  Bridget  Bolster,  and  Mr. 
Mason,  of  Groby,  had  lodgings  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Groby,  had  suggested  to  the 
attorneys  in  Bedford  Row  that  his  services  as  a 
witness  would  probably  be  required,  but  they 
had  seemed  to  think  otherwise.  “We  shall 
not  call  you,”  Mr.  Round  had  said,  “and  I do 
not  suppose  that  the  other  side  will  do  so.  They 
can't  if  they  do  not  first  serve  you.”  But  in 
spite  of  this  Mr.  Mason  had  determined  to  be  at 
Alston.  If  it  were  true  that  this  woman  had 
robbed  him  j if  it  could  be  proved  that  she  had 
really  forged  a will,  and  then  by  crime  of  the 
deepest  dye  taken  from  him  for  years  that  which 
was  his  own,  should  he  not  be  there  to  see? 
Should  he  not  be  a witness  to  her  disgrace? 
Should  he  not  be  the  first  to  know  and  feel 
his  own  tardy  triumph  ? Pity ! Pity  for  her ! 
When  such  a word  was  named  to  him,  it  seemed 
to  him  as  though  the  speaker  were  becoming  to 
a certain  extent  a partner  in  her  guilt.  Pity! 
Yes;  such  pity  as  an  Englishman  who  had 
caught  the  Nena  Sahib  might  have  felt  for  his 
victim.  He  had  complained  twenty  times  since 
this  matter  had  been  mooted  of  the  folly  of  those 
who  had  altered  the  old  laws.  That  folly  had 
probably  robbed  him  of  his  property  for  twenty 
years,  and  would  now  rob  him  of  half  his  re- 
venge. Not  that  he  ever  spoke  even  to  himself 
of  revenge.  “Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the 
Lord.”  He  would  have  been  as  able  as  any 
man  to  qnote  the  words,  and  as  willing.  Jus- 
tice, outraged  justice,  was  his  theme.  Whom  had 
he  ever  robbed  ? To  whom  had  he  not  paid  all 
that  was  owing?  “All  that  have  I done  from 
my  youth  upward.”  Such  were  his  thoughts  of 
himself ; and  with  such  thoughts  was  it  possible 
that  he  should  willingly  be  absent  from  Alston 
daring  such  a trial  ? 

“I  really  would  stay  away  if  I were  you,” 
Mat  Round  had  said  to  him. 

“ I will  not  stay  away,”  he  had  replied,  with 
a look  black  as  a thunder-cloud.  Coaid  there 
really  be  any  thing  in  those  suspicions  of  Dock- 
wrath,  that  his  own  lawyer  had  willfully  thrown 
him  over  once,  and  was  now  anxious  to  throw 
him  over  again?  “I  will  not  stay  away,”  he 
said;  and  Dockwrath  secured  his  lodgings  for 
him.  About  this  time  he  was  a good  deal  with 
Mr.  Dockwrath,  and  almost  regretted  that  he  had 
not  followed  that  gentleman's  advice  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  trial,  and  placed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  concern  in  his  hands. 

Thus  Alston  was  quite  alive  on  the  morning 
of  the  trial,  and  the  doors  of  the  court-house 
were  thronged  long  before  they  were  opened. 
They  who  were  personally  concerned  in  the  mat- 
ter, whose  presence  daring  the  ceremony  would 
be  necessary,  or  who  had  legal  connection  with 
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the  matter  in  hand,  were  of  course  not  driven 
to  this  tedious  manner  of  obtaining  places.  Mr. 
Dockwrath,  for  instance,  did  not  stand  waiting 
at  the  door,  nor  did  his  friend  Mr.  Mason.  Mr. 
Dockwrath  was  a great  man  as  far  as  this  day 
was  concerned,  and  could  command  admittance 
from  the  door-keepers  and  others  about  the  court. 
But  for  the  outer  world,  for  men  and  women  who 
were  not  lucky  enough  to  be  lawyers,  witnesses, 
jurymen,  or  high  sheriff,  there  was  no  means  of 
hearing  and  seeing  the  events  of  this  stirring  day 
except  what  might  be  obtained  by  exercise  of 
an  almost  unlimited  patience. 

There  hod  been  much  doubt  as  to  what  ar- 
rangement for  her  attendance  at  the  court  it 
might  be  best  for  Lady  Mason  to  make,  and 
some  difficulty  too  as  to  who  should  decide  as  to 
these  arrangements.  Mr.  Aram  had  been  down 
more  than  once,  and  had  given  a hint  that  it 
would  be  well  that  something  should  be  settled. 
It  had  ended  in  his  settling  it  himself — he,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Orme.  What  would  Sir 
Peregrine  have  said  had  he  known  that  on  any 
subject  these  two  had  been  leagued  in  council 
together  ? 

“ She  can  go  from  hence  in  a carriage — a 
carriage  from  the  inn,”  Mrs.  Orme  had  said. 

“ Certainly,  certainly;  a carriage  from  the 
inn  ; yes.  But  in  the  evening,  ma’am  ?” 

“When  the  trial  is  over?”  said  Mre.  Orme, 
inquiring  from  him  his  meaning. 

“We  can  hardly  expect  that  it  shall  be  over 
in  one  day,  ma’am.  She  will  continue  to  be  on 
bail,  and  can  return  home.  I will  see  that  she 
is  not  annoyed  as  she  leaves  the  town.” 

“ Annoyed  ?”  said  Mrs.  Orme. 

“ By  the  people,  I mean.” 

“ Will  there  be  any  thing  of  that,  Sir?”  she 
asked,  turning  pale  at  the  idea.  4 * I shall  be  with 
her,  you  know.” 

“ Through  the  whole  affair,  ma'am  ?” 

“Yes,  through  the  whole  affair.” 

“ They’ll  want  to  have  a look  at  her,  of  course; 
but,  Mrs.  Orme,  we’ll  see  that  you  are  not  an- 
noyed. Yes;  she  had  better  come  back  home 
the  first  day.  The  expense  won’t  be  much, 
will  it?” 

“Oh  no,”  said  Mrs.  Orme.  “I  must  return 
home,  you  know.  How  many  days  will  it  be, 
Sir?” 

“ Well,  perhaps  two — perhaps  thifee.  It  may 
run  on  all  the  week.  Of  course  you  know, 
Mrs.  Orme — ” 

1 ‘ Know  what  ?”  she  asked. 

“When  the  trial  is  over,  if— if  it  should  go 
against  us — then  you  must  return  alone.” 

And  so  the  matter  had  been  settled,  and  Mr. 
Aram  himself  had  ordered  the  carriage  from  the 
inn.  Sir  Peregrine’s  carriage  would  have  been 
at  their  disposal — or  rather  Mrs.  Orme’s  own 
carriage ; but  she  had  felt  that  The  Cleeve  arms 
on  The  Cleeve  panels  would  be  out  of  place  in 
the  streets  of  Hamworth  on  such  an  occasion. 
It  would  of  course  be  impossible  that  she  should 
not  be  recognized  in  the  court,  but  she  would  do 
as  little  as  possible  to  proclaim  her  own  presence. 


When  the  morning  came,  the  very  morning 
of  the  terrible  day,  Mrs.  Orme  came  down  early 
from  her  room,  as  it  was  necessary  that  she 
should  breakfast  two  hours  before  the  usual 
time.  She  had  said  nothing  of  this  to  Sir  Per- 
egrine, hoping  that  she  might  have  been  able  to 
escape  in  the  morning  without  seeing  him.  She 
had  told  her  son  to  be  there;  but  when  she 
made  her  appearance  in  the  breakfast-parlor  she 
found  that  his  grandfather  was  already  with  him. 
She  sat  down  and  took  her  cup  of  tea  almost  in 
silence,  for  they  all  felt  that  on  such  a morning 
much  speech  was  impossible  for  them. 

“Edith,  my  dear,”  said  the  baronet,  “you 
had  better  eat  something.  Think  of  the  day  that 
is  before  you.” 

“ Yes,  father,  I have,”  said  she,  and  she  lift- 
ed a morsel  of  bread  to  her  mouth. 

“You  must  take  something  with  yon,"  said 
he,  “ or  you  will  be  faint  in  the  court.  Have 
you  thought  how  many  hours  you  will  be  there?” 

“ I will  see  to  that,”  said  Peregrine,  speak- 
ing with  a stem  decision  in  his  voice  that  was 
by  no  means  natnral  to  him. 

“ Will  you  be  there,  Perry?”  said  his  mother. 

* ‘ Of  course  I shall.  I will  see  that  you  have 
what  you  want.  You  will  find  that  I will  be 
near  you.” 

“ But  how  will  you  get  in,  my  boy?"  asked 
his  grandfather. 

“Let  me  alone  for  that.  I have  spoken  to 
the  sheriff  already.  There  is  no  knowing  what 
may  turn  up ; so  if  any  thing  does  turn  up  you 
may  be  sure  that  I am  near  you.” 

Then  another  slight  attempt  at  eating  was 
made,  the  cup  of  tea  was  emptied,  and  the  break- 
fast was  finished.  “Is  the  carriage  there,  Per- 
ry?” asked  Mrs.  Orme. 

“Yes;  it  is  at  the  door.” 

“ Good-by,  father ; I am  so  sorry  to  have  dis- 
turbed you.” 

“ Good-by,  Edith ; God  bless  you,  and  give 
you  strength  to  bear  it.  And  Edith — ” 

“Sir?” — and  she  held  his  hand  as  he  whis- 
pered to  her. 

“ Say  to  her  a word  of  kindness  from  me— a 
word  of  kindness.  Tell  her  that  I have  for- 
given her ; but  tell  her  also  that  man’s  forgive- 
ness will  avail  her  nothing.” 

“Yes,  father,  I will.” 

“Teach  her  where  to  look  for  pardon.  But 
tell  her  all  the  same  that  I have  forgiven  her.” 

And  then  he  handed  her  into  the  carriage. 
Peregrine,  as  be  stood  aside,  had  watched  them 
as  they  whispered,  and  to  his  mind  also  as  he 
followed  them  to  the  carriage  a suspicion  of  what 
the  truth  might  be  now  made  its  way.  Surely 
there  would  be  no  need  of  all  this  solemn  mourns 
ing  if  she  were  innocent.  Had  she  been  es- 
teemed as  innocent,  Sir  Peregrine  was  not  the 
man  to  believe  that  any  jury  of  his  countrymen 
could  find  her  guilty.  Had  this  been  the  reason 
for  that  sudden  change — for  that  breaking  off  of 
the  intended  marriage?  Even  Peregrine,  as  he 
went  down  the  steps  after  his  mother,  had  be- 
gun to  suspect  the  truth ; and  we  may  say  that 
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he  was  the  last  within  all  that  household  who  did 
so.  Daring  the  last  week  every  servant  at  The 
Cleeve  had  whispered  to  her  fellow-servant  that 
Lady  Mason  had  forged  the  will. 

“I  shall  be  near  you,  mother/’  said  Pere- 
grine as  he  put  his  hand  into  the  carriage;  “re- 
member that.  The  judge  and  the  other  fellows 
will  go  out  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  get  a 
glass  of  wine : I’ll  have  something  for  both  of 
you  near  the  court.” 

Poor  Mrs.  Ormo  as  she  pressed  her  son’s  hand 
felt  much  relieved  by  the  assurance.  It  was 
not  that  she  feared  any  thing,  but  she  was  going 
to  a place  that  was  absolutely  new  to  her — to  a 
place  in  which  the  eyes  of  many  would  be  fixed 
on  her — to  a place  in  which  the  eyes  of  all  Would 
be  fixed  on  the  companion  with  whom  she  would 
be  joined.  Her  heart  almost  sank  within  her  as 
the  carriage  drove  away.  She  would  be  alone 
till  she  reached  Orley  Farm,  and*  there  she 
would  take  up  not  only  Lady  Mason  but  Mr. 
Aram  also.  How  would  it  be  with  them  in 
that  small  carriage  while  Mr.  Aram  was  sitting 
opposite  to  them?  Mrs.  Orme  by  no  means 
regretted  this  act  of  kindness  which  she  was 
doing,  but  she  began  to  feel  that  the  task  was 
not  a light  one.  As  to  Mr.  Aram’s  presence  in 
the  carriage,  she  need  have  been  under  no  un- 
easiness. He  understood  very  well  when  his 
presence  was  desirable,  and  also  when  it  was 
not  desirable. 

When  she  arrived  at  the  door  of  Orley  Farm 
house  she  found  Mr.  Arpm  waiting  there  to  re- 
ceive her.  “I  am  sorry  to  say,”  said  he,  rais- 
ing his  hat,  “ that  Lady  Mason’s  son  is  to  ac- 
company ns.” 

“She  did  not  tell  me,”  said  Mrs.  Orme,  not 
understanding  why  this  should  make  him  sorry. 

“It  was  arranged  between  them  last  night, 
and  it  is  very  unfortunate.  I can  not  explain 
this  to  her ; but  perhaps — ” 

“Why  is  it  unfortunate,  Sir?” 

“Things  will  be  said  which — which — which 
would  drive  me  mad  if  they  were  said  about  my 
mother.”  And  immediately  there  was  a touch 
of  sympathy  between  the  high-bred  lady  and  the 
Old  Bailey  Jew  lawyer. 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Mrs.  Orme.  “It  will  be 
dreadful.” 

“And  then  if  they  find  her  guilty?  It  may 
be  so,  yon  know.  And  how  is  he  to  sit  there 
and  hear  the  judge’s  charge,  and  then  the  ver- 
dict, and  the  sentence  ? If  he  is  there  he  can 
not  escape.  I’ll  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Orme,  he 
should  not  be  there  at  all.” 

But  what  could  she  do  ? Had  it  been  possi- 
ble that  she  should  be  an  hour  alone  with  Lady 
Mason,  she  would  have  explained  all  this  to  her 
— or  if  not  all,  would  have  explained  much  of 
it.  But  now,  with  no  minutes  to  spare,  how 
could  she  make  this  understood?  “But  all 
that  will  not  come  to-day,  will  it,  Sir?” 

“ Not  all — not  the  charge  or  the  verdict  But 
he  should  not  be  there  even  to-day.  He  should 
have  gone  away,  or  if  he  remained  at  home,  he 
should  not  have  shown  himself  out  of  the  house.” 


But  this  was  too  late  now,  for  as  they  were 
still  speaking  Lady  Mason  appeared  at  the  door, 
leaning  on  her  son's  arm.  She  was  dressed  from 
head  to  foot  in  black,  and  over  her  face  there 
was  a thick  black  veil.  Mr.  Aram  spoke  no 
word  further  as  she  stepped  up  the  steps  from 
the  hall  door  to  the  carriage,  but  stood  back, 
holding  the  carriage-door  open  in  his  hand.  Lu- 
cius merely  bowed  to  Mrs.  Orme  as  he  assisted 
his  mother  to  take  her  place ; and  then  follow- 
ing her,  he  sat  himself  down  in  silence  opposite 
to  them.  Mr.  Aram,  who  had  carefully  arranged 
his  own  programme,  shut  the  door,  and  mounted 
on  to  the  box  beside  the  driver. 

Mrs.  Orme  had  held  out  her  own  hand,  and 
Lady  Mason  having  taken  it  still  held  it  after 
she  was  seated.  Then  they  started,  and  for  the 
first  mile  no  word  was  spoken  between  them. 
Mrs.  Orme  was  most  anxious  to  speak,  if  it 
might  only  be  for  the  sake  of  breaking  the  hor- 
rid stillness  of  their  greeting;  but  she  could 
think  of  no  word  which  it  would  be  proper  on 
such  an  occasion  to  say,  either  to  Lucius  or  even 
before  him.  Had  she  been  alone  with  Lady 
Mason  there  would  have  been  enough  of  words 
that  6he  could  have  spoken.  Sir  Peregrine’s 
message  was  as  a burden  upon  her  tongue  till 
she  could  deliver  it ; but  she  could  not  deliver 
it  while  Lucius  Mason  was  sitting  by  her. 

Lady  Mason  herself  was  the  first  to  speak. 
“I  did  not  know  yesterday  that  Lucius  would 
come,”  she  said,  “ or  I should  have  told  you.” 

“I  hope  it  does  not  inconvenience  you,”  he 
said. 

“ Oh  no ; by  no  means.” 

“I  could  not  let  my  mother  go  out  without 
me  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  But  I am  grate- 
ful to  you,  Mrs.  Orme,  for  coming  also.” 

“I  thought  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  have 
some  lady  with  her,”  said  Mrs.  Orme. 

“Oh  yes,  it  is  better — much  better.”  And 
then  no  further  word  was  spoken  by  any  of  them 
till  ^he  carriage  drove  up  to  the  court-house  door. 
It  may  bo  hoped  that  the  journey  was  less  pain- 
ful to  Mr.  Aram  than  to  the  others,  seeing  that 
he  solaced  himself  on  the  coach-box  with  a 
cigar. 

There  was  still  a great  crowd  round  the  front 
of  the  court-house  when  they  reached  it,  al- 
though the  doors  were  open,  and  the  court  was 
already  sitting.  It  had  been  arranged  that  this 
case — the  great  case  of  the  assize — should  come 
on  first  on  this  day,  most  of  the  criminal  busi- 
ness having  been  completed  on  that  preceding ; 
and  Mr.  Aram  had  promised  that  his  charge 
should  be  forthcoming  exactly  at  ten  o’clock. 
Exactly  at  ten  the  carriage  was  driven  up  to  the 
door,  and  Mr.  Aram,  jumping  from  his  seat,  di- 
rected certain  policemen  and  sheriff’s  servants 
to  make  a way  for  the  ladies  up  to  the  door,  and 
through  the  hall  of  the  court-house.  Had  he 
lived  in  Alston  all  his  life,  and  spent  his  days 
in  the  purlieus  of  that  court,  he  could  not  have 
been  more  at  home  or  have  been  more  promptly 
obeyed. 

“And  now  I think  we  may  go  in,”  he  said, 
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minute, ” he  said;  and  in  half  a dozen  half- 
minutes  be  was  back.  “We  are  all  ready  now, 
and  shall  have  no  trouble  about  our  places.  If 
you  have  any  thing  to  leave — shawls,  or  things 
of  that  sort — they  will  be  quite  safe  here : Mrs 


opening  the  door  and  letting  down  the  steps 
with  his  own  Irnnds. 

At  first  he  took  them  into  a small  room  with- 
in the  building,  and  then  bustled  away  himself 
into  the  court.  “I  shall  be  back  in  half  a 
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Hitcham  will  look  after  them.”  And  then  an 
old  woman,  who  had  followed  Mr.  Aram  into 
the  room  on  the  last  occasion,  courtesied  to 
them.  But  they  had  nothing  to  le&ve,  and 
their  little  procession  was  soon  made. 

Lucius  at  first  offered  his  arm  to  his  mother, 
and  she  had  taken  it  till  she  had  gone  through 
the  door  into  the  hall.  Mr.  Aram  also  had, 
with  some  hesitation,  offered  his  arm  to  Mrs. 
Orme ; but  she,  in  spite  of  that  touch  of  sym- 
pathy, had  managed,  without  speaking,  to  de- 
cline it.  In  the  hall,  however,  when  all  the 
crowd  of  gazers  had  turned  their  eyes  upon 
them,  and  was  only  kept  off  from  pressing  on 
them  by  the  policemen  and  sheriff’s  officers, 
Lady  Mason  remembered  herself,  and  suddenly 
dropping  her  son’s  arm,  she  put  out  her  hand 
for  Mrs.  Orme.  Mr.  Aram  was  now  in  front 
of  them,  and  thus  they  two  followed  him  into 
the  body  of  the  court.  The  veils  of  both  of 
them  were  down ; but  Mrs.  Orme’s  veil  was  not 
more  than  ordinarily  thick,  and  she  could  see 
every  thing  that  was  around  her.  So  they 
walked  up  through  the  crowded  way,  and  Lu- 
cius followed  them  by  himself. 

They  were  very  soon  in  their  seats,  the  crowd 
offering  them  no  impediment.  The  judge  was 
already  on  the  bench — not  our  old  acquaintance 
Justice  Staveley,  but  his  friend  and  colleague 
Baron  Maltby.  J udge  Staveley  was  sitting  in  the 
other  court.  Mrs.  Orme  and  Lady  Mason  soon 
found  themselves  seated  on  a bench,  with  a slight 
standing  desk  before  them,  much  as  though  they 
were  seated  in  a narrow  pew.  Up  above  them, 
on  the  same  seat,  were  the  three  barristers  em- 
ployed on  Lady  Mason’s  behalf ; nearest  to  the 
judge  was  Mr.  Furnival ; then  came  Felix  Gra- 
ham, and  below  him  sat  Mr.  Chaffan brass,  some- 
what out  of  the  line  of  precedence,  in  order  that 
he  might  more  easily  avail  himself  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Mr.  Aram.  Lucius  found  himself  placed 
next  to  Mr.  Chaffanbrass,  and  his  mother  sat 
between  him  and  Mrs.  Orme.  On  the  bench 
below  them,  immediately  facing  a large  table 
which  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  sat 
Mr.  Aram  and  his  clerk. 

Mrs.  Orme,  as  she  took  her  seat,  was  so  con- 
fused that  she  could  hardly  look  around  her; 
and  it  may  be  imagined  that  Lady  Mason  must 
have  suffered  at  any  rate  as  much  in  the  same 
way.  But  they  who  were  looking  at  her — and 
it  may  be  said  that  every  one  in  the  court  was 
looking  at  her — were  surprised  to  see  that  she 
raised  her  veil  as  soon  as  she  was  seated.  She 
raised  her  veil,  and  never  lowered  it  again  till 
she  left  the  court,  and  repassed  out  into  the 
hall.  She  had  thought  much  of  this  day— even 
of  the  little  incidents  which  would  occur — and 
she  was  aware  that  her  identification  would  be 
necessary.  Nobody  should  tell  her  to  unveil 
herself,  nor  would  she  let  it  be  thought  that  she 
was  afraid  to  face  her  enemies.  So  there  she 
sat  during  the  whole  day,  bearing  the  gaze  of 
the  court. 

She  had  dressed  herself  with  great  care.  It 
may  be  said  of  most  women  who  could  be  found 
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in  such  a situation,  that  they  would  either  give 
no  special  heed  to  their  dress  on  such  a morn- 
ing, or  that  they  would  appear  in  garments  of 
sorrow  studiously  unbecoming  and  lachrymose, 
or  that  they  would  attempt  to  outface  the  world, 
and  have  appeared  there  in  bright  trappings,  fit 
for  happier  days.  But  Lady  Mason  had  dress- 
ed herself  after  none  of  these  fashions.  Never 
had  her  clothes  been  better  made,  or  worn  with 
a better  grace ; but  they  were  all  black,  from 
her  bonnet-ribbon  down  to  her  boot,  and  were 
put  on  without  any  attempt  at  finery  or  smart- 
ness. As  regards  dress,  she  had  never  looked 
better  than  she  did  now;  and  Mr.  Furnival, 
when  his  eye  caught  her  as  she  turned  her  head 
round  toward  the  judge,  was  startled  by  the 
grace  of  her  appearance.  Her  face  was  very 
pale,  and  somewhat  hard ; but  no  one  on  look- 
ing at  it  could  say  that  it  was  the  countenance 
of  a woman  overcome  either  by  sorrow  or  by 
crime.  She  was  perfect  mistress  of  herself,  and 
as  she  looked  round  the  court,  not  with  defi- 
ant gaze,  but  with  eyes  half  raised,  and  a look 
of  modest  but  yet  conscious  intelligence,  those 
around  her  hardly  dared  to  think  that  she  could 
be  guilty. 

As  she  thus  looked  her  gaze  fell  on  one  face 
that  she  had  not  seen  for  years,  and  their  eyes 
met.  It  was  the  face  of  Joseph  Mason,  of  Groby, 
who  sat  opposite  to  her,  and  as  she  looked  at 
him  her  own  countenance  did  not  quail  for  a 
moment.  Her  own  countenance  did  not  quail ; 
but  his  eyes  fell  gradually  down,  and  when  he 
raised  them  again  she  had  averted  her  face. 


MARGINALIA,  BY  JOHN  ADAMS. 

THE  following  Marginalia  are  copied  from 
books  in  the  library  of  John  Adams,  sec- 
ond President  of  the  United  States ; and  were 
all  found  in  his  own  handwriting,  some  of  them 
being  written  after  he  had  arrived  at  a great  age. 

I. — Notes  written  in  Condoboet  on  the 
Mind. 

“ God  has  established  no  equality  among  men 
in  practice  or  theory,  but  a moral  equality.  The 
giant  has  a natural  right  to  his  stature  of  eight 
feet,  and  his  strength  equal  to  500  lbs. ; and  the 
dwarf  to  his  three  feet,  and  his  strength  equal 
to  50  lbs.” 


“Aug.  14, 1811.  This  book  is  more  learned 
and  entertaining  than  the  Sophiometer  of  John 
Stewart,  the  pedestrian  traveler,  which  I received 
from  him  in  England,  three  days  ago,  but  not 
much  more  solid.” 


“ The  Logos  of  Plato,  the  Ratio  of  Manlius, 
and  the  Mind  of  Condorcet,  all  plausible  and 
specious  as  they  are,  will  be,  three  thousand 
year  longer,  more  delusive  than  useful.  Not 
one  of  them  takes  human  nature  as  it  is  for  his 
foundation.  Equality  is  one  of  those  equivocal 
words  which  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century  has  made  fraudulent.  The  word,  as  it 
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is  used,  is  a swindler.  In  the  last  twenty-five 
years  it  has  cheated  millions  out  of  their  lives, 
and  tens  of  millions  out  of  their  property.” 


“The  public  mind  was  improving  in  knowl- 
edge, and  the  public  heart  in  humanity,  equity, 
and  benevolence.  The  fragments  of  Feudality, 
the  Inquisition,  the  Rack,  the  Cruelty  of  Pun- 
ishments, Negro  Slavery,  were  giving  way.  But 
the  Philosophers  must  arrive  at  perfection  per 
saltum.  Ten  times  more  furious  than  Jack  in 
the  Tale  of  a Tub,  they  rent  and  tore  the  whole 
government  to  pieces,  and  left  not  one  thread  in 
it.  They  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  Na- 
poleon, and  Gibbon  himself  became  an  advocate 
of  the  Inquisition.  What  an  amiable  and  glo- 
rious Equality,  Fraternity,  and  Liberty  they  have 
established  in  Europe!” 

II. — Notes  written  in  “ The  Social  Com- 
# pact”  of  Rousseau. 

[On  the  fly-leaf.']  “Jean  JacI  Thou  art 
eloquent,  brilliant,  profound ; but  wild,  whimsi- 
cal, chimerical — in  one  word,  injudicious — more 
wit  than  sense — more  fancy  than  judgment — 
more  eloquence  than  reason — more  elegance 
and  harmony  than  solidity.  Thou  hast  many 
good  ideas  borrowed  from  English  writers,  espe- 
cially Sidney  and  Locke ; but  this  work  is  not 
well  digested.” 


A whole  people  never  can  be  corrupted,  but  they  may 
be  often  mistaken,  and  it  is  in  such  a case  only  that  they 
appear  to  seek  their  own  disadvantage. — Rousseau. 

“ May  not  a majority  be  corrupt  ?” 


There  is  often  a considerable  difference  between  the 
will  of  all  the  members  and  the  general  will  of  the  whole 
body;  and  the  latter  regards  only  the  common  interest, 
the  other  respects  the  private  interests  of  individuals,  and 
is  the  aggregated  sum  of  their  particular  wills ; but  if  we 
take  from  this  sum  those  contradictory  wills  that  mutually 
destroy  each  other,  the  sum  of  the  remaining  differences 
Is  the  general  wilL — Rousseau. 

“This  is  too  witty  or  too  mathematical  to  be 
clear.” 


It  is  requisite,  therefore,  In  order  that  each  resolution 
may  be  dictated  by  the  general  will,  that  no  such  partial 
societies  shall  be  formed  in  a State,  and  that  each  citizen 
should  think  for  himself. — Rousseau. 

“Not  very  accurate,  nor  quite  intelligible.” 


In  the  most  flourishing  age  of  Rome  that  city  suffered 
under  flagitious  acts  of  tyranny,  and  beheld  itself  on  the 
brink  of  ruin  for  having  intrusted  the  sovereign  power 
and  the  legislative  authority  to  the  same  hands. — RoUS- 

SSaU. 

“ Inaccurate.” 


I can  not  but  surmise  that  the  little  Island  of  Corsica 
will,  one  day  or  other,  be  the  astonishment  of  Europe.— 
Rousseau. 

“ It  has  been,  and  it  is  1” 


No  one  citizen  should  he  rich  enough  to  buy  another; 
and  none  should  be  so  poor  as  to  be  obliged  to  sell  himself. 
This  supposes  a moderation  of  possessions  and  credit  on 
the  side  of  the  great,  and  the  moderation  of  desires  and 
covetousness  on  the  part  of  the  little.— Rousseau. 


“But  when  or  where  did  such  moderation 
ever  exist  ? Absolutely  never,  where  riches  ex- 
isted.” 


Would  yon  give  a State  consistency  and  strength,  pre- 
vent the  two  extremes  as  much  as  possible;  let  there  be 
no  rich, men  nor  beggars — Rousseau. 

“ What  becomes  of  the  commandment,  ‘Thou 
shalt  not  steal  V Must  you  steal  from  the  rich 
men  their  property  and  give  it  to  the  beggars? 
Property!  property! — that  is  the  difficulty.  With- 
out  property  there  would  be  no  rich  men  to  be 
sure — but  there  would  not  be  fewer  beggars  for 
that.” 


Remain  barbarous  and  illiterate ; you  will  live  the  more 
at  ease,  and  be,  perhaps,  more  virtuous,  assuredly  more 
happy.— Rousseau. 

“The  ease  is  doubted;  and  the  virtue  and 
happiness  denied.” 


A nation  is  in  any  case  at  liberty  to  change  even  the 
beet  law  when  it  pleases ; for  if  the  people  have  a mind 
even  to  do  themselves  an  injury,  who  hath  a right  to  pre- 
vent them  ? — Rousseau. 

“These  cases  may  be  poshed  too  far.  A 
great  way.  Who  has  a right  to  prevent  a mad- 
man from  hurting  himself  ?” 


Every  citizen  should  live  in  a state  of  perfect  independ- 
ence on  all  the  rest,  and  in  a state  of  the  greatest  depend- 
ence on  the  city Rousseau. 

“An  admirable  maxim  of  government  and 
liberty.”  


It  is  the  power  of  the  State  only  that  constitutes  the  lib- 
erty of  its  members — Rousseau. 

“ A principle  of  liberty  not  so  well  relished  as 
his  doctrine  of  equality  by  the  populace.” 

HI. — Memorandum  in  Gibbon. 

If  the  French  nation  had  been  contented  with  a liberal 
translation  of  our  system,  if  they  had  respected  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown,  and  the  privileges  of  the  nobles, 
they  might  have  raised  a solid  fabric  on  the  only  true 
foundation,  the  natural  aristocracy. — Gibbon  to  Lord 
Sheffield. 

“ These  sentiments  are  so  exactly  mine  that 
I know  this  was  derived  from  my  book.” 

IV.— Notes  in  Bryant’s  Mythology. 

[These  are  very  numerous,  and  only  a selection 
is  yiven.] 

The  later  Greek  antiquaries  and  historians  condescend- 
ed to  quote  innumerable  authors,  and  some  of  great  an- 
tiquity ; to  whom  the  pride  of  Greece  never  would  have 
appealed. — Dissert  on  the  HellacL  Writers* 

1 ‘ Can  accident  alone  account  for  the  perdition 
of  all  these  writers?” 


The  most  dry  and  artless  historians  are  in  general  the 
most  authentic.— Same. 

“ Is  not  Rapin  more  authentic  than  Hume  ?” 

Diodorus,  Josephus,  Cedrenus,  Syncellus,  Zooaras,  and 
numberless  more,  are  crowded  with  extracts  from  the  most 
curious  and  most  ancient  histories. — Dies,  on  HeUad. 

“Have  all  these  authors  been  destroyed  by 
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accident  or  design.  Superstition,  priestcraft, 
and  despotism  have  been  burning  fiery  furnaces 
for  offensive  books  in  all  ages  down  to  the  mis- 
sionary  who  boasted  that  he  burned  manuscripts 
in  India.  Man ! how  long  will  you  continue  to 
put  out  your  own  eyes — to  be  your  own  willfnl 
deceiver,  tempter,  and  tormentor?” 

It  is  said  of  Pythagoras  and  Solon  that  they  resided  for 
sol  5 time  in  Egypt,  where  the  former  was  instructed  by  a 
Sen-chen  or  priest  But  I could  never  hear  of  any  great 
good  that  was  the  consequences  of  his  travels.— Diss.  on 
Hellad. 

“ Pythagoras  and  Plato  resided  in  Greece — so 
did  Solon.  But  neither  dared  to  tell  the  Greeks 
the  truth.  Priests  and  demagogues  were  as 
popular  in  Greece  as  elsewhere,  and  as  danger- 
ous. Socrates  felt  their  power.” 


The  Athenians  were  greatly  affected  by  the  example  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks.  They  awoke,  as  it  were,  oat  of  a long 
and  deep  sleep,  and  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  training  of 
science  for  ages — Dias,  on  Hellad. 

“ Such  perfection  is  not  attained  in  a mo- 
ment.” 


The  Greeks  had  no  love  for  any  thing  genuine,  no  desire 
to  be  instructed.  Their  history  could  not  be  reformed  but 
by  an  acknowledgment  which  their  pride  would  not  suffer 
them  to  make.— Diss.  on  Hellad. 

“ This  may  be  said  of  all  nations.  No  won- 
der Solon,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato  did  not  tell 
them  the  truth.” 


They  (the  Greeks)  went  so  far  as  to  deem  inquiry  a 
crime,  and  thus  precluded  the  only  means  by  which  the 
troth  oould  be  obtained.— Myth.,  L,  151 

“Just  so  now  (1817).” 


Such  were  the  principles  that  gave  birth  to  the  mythol- 
ogy of  the  Grecians ; from  which  their  ancient  history  is 
in  great  measure  derived. — Myth.,  L,  163. 

“ What  a mass  of  testimony  of  the  willfnl  ig- 
norance and  falsification  of  the  Greeks  1” 


Among  those  who  have  given  a list  of  the  Aigive  Kings 
Is  Tatianus  Assyrius,  who  advises  every  person  of  sense, 
when  he  meets  with  these  high  pretensions,  to  consider 
attentively  that  there  was  not  even  a single  voucher,  not 
even  a tradition  of  any  record  to  authenticate  these  his- 
tories.— Myth,  i.,  165. 

“Vouchers  or  not,  it  is  not  possible  to  ac- 
count for  the  language  of  Homer  without  the 
supposition  of  nations  of  great  antiquity  before 
him.  These  Kings  may  have  existed.” 

Herodotus  informs  us  that  Amphitritus  was  a diviner  of 
Aeharnan,  and  that  he  came  to  Pisi stratus  with  a cominis- 
sion  from  heaven.  By  this  he  induced  the  prince  to  pros- 
ecute a scheme  which  he  recommended.— Myth.,  L,  259. 

“So  did  Christopher  Macpherson,  Parson 
Austin,  and  Abraham  Brown  come  to  me ; bnt 
they  never  indnced  me  to  prosecute  any  scheme 
which  they  recommended.” 

The  narrow  strait  into  the  Eoxine  Sea  was  a passage  of 
difficult  navigation.  This  is  the  reason  that  upon  each 


side  were  temples,  and  sacred  columns  erected  to  the  deity 
of  the  country  to  obtain  his  assistance.  And  there  is  room 
to  think  that  the  pillars  and  obelisks  were  made  use  of  for 
beacons,  and  that  every  temple  was  a Pharos. — Myth.,  t, 
262. 

“The  tower  at  Corunna?  Has  this  monu- 
ment ever  been  examined  ? I have  seen  it,  and 
wondered  at  its  obscnrity  among  the  learned.” 

Among  the  Hebrews,  the  word  Ionas  signifies  a re- 
vealer  of  the  will,  or  the  voice  of  the  Most  High ; also  a 
pigeon  or  dove. — Myth ii,  p.  294. 

“ I wonder  not  that  a pigeon  brought  down 
the' vial  of  holy  oil  to  Rheims.” 


The  person  who  escaped  the  deluge,  being  a messenger 
of  the  Deity  and  an  interpreter  of  His  will,  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  properties,  particularly  represented  by  the 
dove,  Ionah. — Myth. , IL,  299. 

“The  dove,  John,  after  whom,  it  seems,  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  named.  How  deep  a 
thinker  thou  art,  my  friend  Bryant!  Thy 
name  has  been  familiar  to  me  from  my  infancy; 
thy  person  has  been  known,  esteemed,  and  re- 
vered by  me,  and  I have  a grandson-in-law  who 
bears  thy  name.  From  these  materials  you 
could  build  a system,  and  so  could  I.  But  I do 
not  believe  that  the  salvation  of  the  human  race 
depends  upon  a critical  decision  of  all  the  ques- 
tions between  Bryant,  Jones,  Gibelin,  and  Du- 
puis.” 


It  is  said  of  the  Patriarch,  after  the  deluge,  that  he  be- 
came a man  of  earth,  or  husbandman. — Myth.,  ii.,  800. 

“Noah  a fanner!  Salve,  Frater,  Man  of 
Earth!” 


The  confusion  of  language  was  a partial  event;  the 
whole  of  mankind  are  by  no  means  to  be  included  in  the 
dispersion  from  Babel. . . .It  related  chiefly  to  the  sons  of 
Chus,  whose  intention  was  to  have  founded  a great,  if  not 
a universal  empire ; bnt  by  this  judgment  their  purpose 
was  defeated. — Myth.,  iil,  28. 

“ Americans ! have  a care.  Form  no  scheme 
of  Universal  Empire ! The  Lord  will  always 
come  down  and  defeat  all  such  projects.” 


An  the  beet  architecture  In  Greece  may  be  traced  to  its 
original  in  Egypt.— Jfj/tA.,  iii,  800. 

“See  even  the  Catholic  and  classical  priest, 
Eustace.” 


Isaiah,  xlx.,  14:  The  Lord  hath  mingled  a perverse 
spirit  in  the  midst  of  Egypt,  etc.— JfytA,  iii,  808. 

“ A little  like  Voltaire ; but  his  censures  were 
universal — the  Prophet’s  only  particular.  There 
are  the  prophecies  of  common  sense  as  well  as 
of  divine  wisdom.  The  ruin  of  a divided 
people  is  a thing  of  course!  One  Deity, 
the  snblimest,  profoundest  of  all  philosophy,  all 
religion,  all  policy,  all  manners!  What  cir- 
cumstance in  antiquity  is  not  attended  with 
some  absurdity?” 


The  priests  of  Egypt  delighted  in  obsen  rity. — Bby  ast, 
Myth.,  ill,  531. 

“ And  so  have  all  priests.” 
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MISTKESS  AND  MAID. 

A HOUSEHOLD  STORY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TTTHEN  Mi ss  Hilary  reached  home,  Eliza- 
YV  beth  opened  the  door  to  her;  the  parlor 
was  deserted. 

Miss  Leaf  had  gone  to  lie  down,  and  Miss 
Selina  was  away  to  see  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show 
with  Mr.  Peter  Ascott. 

“With  Mr.  Peter  Ascott!”  Hilary  was  a 
little  surprised;  but  on  second  thoughts  she 
found  it  natural ; Selina  was  glad  of  any  amuse- 
ment— to  her,  not  only  the  narrowness  but  the 
dullness  of  their  poverty  was  inexpressibly  gall- 
ing. “She  will  be  back  to  dinner,  I suppose?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Elizabeth,  briefly. 

Had  Miss  Hilary  been  less  preoccupied,  she 
would  have  noticed  something  not  quite  right 
about  the  girl — something  that  at  any  other 
time  would  have  aroused  the  direct  question, 
“What  is  the  matter,  Elizabeth?”  For  Miss 
Hilaiy  did  not  consider  it  beneath  her  dignity  to 
observe  that  things  might  occasionally  go  wrong 
with  this  solitary  young  woman,  away  from  her 
friends,  and  exposed  to  all  the  annoyances  of 
London  lodgings ; that  many  trifles  might  hap- 
pen to  worry  and  perplex  her.  If  the  mistress 
could  not  set  them  right,  she  could  at  least  give 
the  word  of  kindly  sympathy,  as  precious  to  “ a 
poor  servant”  as  to  the  Queen  on  her  throne. 

This  ^time,  however,  it  came  not,  and  Eliza- 
beth disappeared  below  stairs  immediately. 

The  girl  was  revolving  in  her  own  mind  a 
difficult  ethical  question.  To-day,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  she  had  not  “told  Miss  Hilary 
every  thing.”  Two  things  had  happened,  and 
she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  as  to  whether 
she  ought  to  communicate  them. 

Now  Elizabeth  had  a conscience,  by  nature  a 
very  tender  one,  and  which,  from  circumstances, 
had  been  cultivated  into  a much  higher  sensi- 
tiveness than,  alas ! is  common  among  her  class, 
or,  indeed,  in  any  class.  This,  if  an  error,  was 
Miss  Hilary’s  doing:  it  probably  caused  Eliza- 
beth a few  more  miseries,  and  vexations,  and 
painful  shocks  in  the  world  than  she  would  have 
had  had  she  imbibed  only  the  ordinary  tone  of 
morality,  especially  the  morality  of  ordinary  do- 
mestic servants ; but  it  was  an  error  upon  which, 
in  summing  up  her  life,  the  Recording  Angel 
would  gravely  smile. 

The  first  trial  had  happened  at  breakfast- 
time. Ascott,  descending  earlier  than  his  wont, 
had  asked  her,  Did  any  gentleman,  short  and 
dirty,  with  a hooked-nose,  inquire  for  him  yes- 
terday ? 

Elizabeth  thought  a minute,  and  recollected 
that  some  person  answering  the  above  not  too 
flattering  description  had  called,  but  refused  to 
leave  his  name,  saying  he  did  not  know  the 
ladies,  but  was  a particular  friend  of  Mr.  Leafs. 
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Ascott  laughed.  “ So  he  is — a veiy  particu- 
lar friend ; but  my  aunts  would  not  fancy  him, 
and  I don’t  want  him  to  come  here.  Say,  if  he 
calls,  that  I’m  gone  out  of  town.” 

“ Very  well,  Sir.  Shall  you  start  before  din- 
ner?” said  Elizabeth,  whose  practical  mind  im- 
mediately recurred  to  that  meal,  and  to  the 
joint,  always  contrived  to  be  hot  on  the  days 
that  Ascott  dined  at  home. 

He  seemed  excessively  tickled.  “Bless  you, 
you  are  the  greatest  innocent ! J ust  say  what  I 
tell  you,  and  never  mind — hush ! here’s  Aunt 
Hilary.” 

And  Miss  Hilary’s  anxious  face,  white  with 
long  wakefulness,  had  put  out  of  Elizabeth’s 
head  the  answer  that  was  coming ; indeed  the 
matter  slipped  from  her  mind  altogether,  in  con- 
sequence of  another  circumstance  which  gave 
her  much  more  perplexity. 

During  her  young  mistress’s  absence,  suppos- 
ing Miss  Selina  out  too,  and  Miss  Leaf  up  stairs, 
she  had  come  suddenly  into  the  parlor  without 
knocking.  There,  to  her  amazement,  she  saw 
Miss  Selina  and  Mr.  Ascott  standing,  in  close 
conversation,  over  the  fire.  They  were  so  en- 
grossed that  they  did  not  notice  her,  and  she 
shut  the  door  again  immediately.  But  what 
confounded  her  was,  that  she  was  certain,  abso- 
lutely certain,  Mr.  Ascott  had  his  arm  round 
Miss  Selina’s  waist ! 

Now  that  was  no  business  of  hers,  and  yet  the 
faithful  domestic  was  a good  deal  troubled ; still 
more  so,  when,  by  Miss  Leaf’s  excessive  surprise 
at  hearing  of  the  visitor  who  had  come  and  gone, 
carrying  Miss  Selina  away  to  the  city,  she  was 
certain  the  elder  sister  was  completely  in  the 
dark  as  to  any  thing  going  to  happen  in  the 
family. 

Could  it  be  a wedding  ? Could  Miss  Selina 
really  love,  and  be  intending  to  marry,  that  hor- 
rid little  man  ? For,  strange  to  say,  this  young 
servant  had,  what  many  a young  beauty  of  rank 
and  fashion  has  not,  or  has  lost  forever — the 
true,  pure,  womanly  creed,  that  loving  and  mar- 
rying are  synonymous  terms ; that  to  let  a man 
put  his  arm  round  your  waist  when  you  do  not 
intend  to  marry  him,  or  to  intend  to  marry  him 
for  money  or  any  thing  else  when  you  do  not 
really  love  him,  are  things  quite  impossible  and 
incredible  to  any  womanly  mind.  A creed 
somewhat  out  of  date,  and  perhaps  existing  only 
in  stray  nooks  of  the  world ; but,  thank  God ! it 
does  exist.  Hilary  had  it,  and  she  had  taught 
it  to  Elizabeth. 

“I  wonder  whether  Miss  Hilary  knows  of 
this  ? I wonder  what  she  would  say  to  it  ?” 

And  now  qrose  the  perplexing  ethical  question 
aforesaid,  as  to  whether  Elizabeth  ought  to  tell 
her. 

| It  was  one  of  Miss  Hilaiy’s  doctrines — the 
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same  for  the  kitchen  as  for  the  parlor,  nay, 
preached  strongest  in  the  kitchen,  where  the 
mysteries  of  the  parlor  are  often  so  cruelly  ex- 
posed— that  a secret  accidentally  found  out 
should  be  kept  as  sacred  as  if  actually  confided ; 
also,  that  the  secret  of  an  enemy  should  no 
more  be  betrayed  than  that  of  a beloved  and 
trusting  friend. 

44  Miss  Selina  isn't  my  enemy,”  smiled  Eliza- 
beth; “but  I’m  not  overfond  of  her,  and  so 
I’d  rather  not  tell  of  her,  or  vex  her  if  I can 
help  it.  Any  how,  I’ll  keep  it  to  myself  for  a 
bit.” 

But  the  secret  weighed  heavily  upon  her,  and 
besides,  her  honest  heart  felt  a certain  diminu- 
tion of  respect  for  Miss  Selina.  What  could 
she  see  to  like  in  that  common-looking,  com- 
monplace man,  whom  she  could  not  have  met  a 
dozen  times,  of  whose  domestic  life  she  knew 
nothing,  and  whose  personality  Elizabeth,  with 
the  sharp  observation  often  found  in  her  class, 
probably  because  coarse  people  do  not  care  to 
hide  their  coarseness  from  servants,  had  speedily 
set  down  at  her  own  valuation — 44  Neither  car- 
riage nor  horses,  nor  nothing,  will  ever  make 
him  a gentleman ! ” 

He,  however,  sent  Miss  Selina  home  magnifi- 
cently in  the  said  carriage;  Ascott  with  her, 
who  had  been  picked  up  somewhere  in  the  City, 
and  who  came  in  to  his  dinner,  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  going  44  out  of  town.” 

But  in  spite  of  her  Lord  Mayor’s  Show,  and 
the  great  attention  which  she  said  she  had  re- 
ceived from  “various  members  of  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  London,”  Miss  Selina  was, 
for  her,  meditative,  and  did  not  talk  quite  so 
much  as  usual.  There  was  in  the  little  parlor 
an  uncomfortable  atmosphere,  as  if  all  of  them 
had  something  on  their  minds.  Hilary  felt  the 
ice  must  be  broken,  and  if  she  did  not  do  it  no- 
body else  would.  So  she  shid,  stealing  her 
hand  into  Johanna’s,  under  shelter  of  the  dim 
fire-light, 

4 4 Selina,  I wanted  to  have  a little  family  con- 
sultation. I have  just  received  an  offer.” 

“An  offer!”  repeated  Miss  Selina,  with  a 
visible  start.  44 Oh,  I forgot;  you  went  to  see 
your  friend,  Miss  Balquidder,  this  morning. 
Did  you  get  any  thing  out  of  her?  Has  she 
any  nephews  and  nieces  wanting  a governess  ?” 

44  She  has  no  relations  at  all.  But  I will  just 
tell  you  the  story  of  my  visit.” 

44 1 hope  it’s  interesting,”  said  Ascott,  who 
waB  lying  on  the  sofa,  half  asleep,  his  general 
habit  after  dinner.  He  woke,  however,  during 
his  Aunt  Hilary’s  relation,  and  when  she  reached 
its  climax,  that  the  offer  was  for  her  to  manage  a 
stationer’s  shop,  he  burst  out,  heartily  laughing : 

“Well,  that  is  a rich  idea.  I’ll  come  and 
buy  of  you.  You’ll  look  so  pretty  standing  be- 
hind a counter.” 

But  Selina  said,  angrily,  44  You  can  not  even 
think  of  such  a thing.  It  would  be  a disgrace 
to  the  family.” 

44  No,”  said  Hilary,  clasping  tightly  her  eld- 
est sister’s  hand — they  two  had  already  talked 
Vol.  XXV.—  No.  147.— A a 


the  matter  over:  “I  can  not  see  any  disgrace. 

If  our  family  is  so  poor  that  the  women  must 
earn  their  living  as  well  as  the  men,  all  we  have 
to  see  is  that  it  should  be  honestly  earned.  What 
do  you  say,  Ascott  ?” 

She  looked  earnestly  at  him;  she  wanted 
sorely  to  find  out  what  he  really  thought. 

But  Ascott  took  it,  as  he  did  every  thing,  very 
easily.  “I  don’t  see  why  Aunt  Selina  should 
make  such  a fuss.  Why  need  you  do  any  thing, 

Aunt  Hilary  ? Can’t  we  hold  out  a little  lon- 
ger, and  live  upon  tick  till  I get  into  practice? 

Of  course,  I shall  then  take  care  of  you  all ; I’m 
the  head  of  the  family.  How  horridly  dark  this 
room  is !” 

He  started  up,  and  gave  the  fire  a fierce  poke, 
which  consumed  in  five  minutes  a large  lump  of 
coal  that  Hilary  had  hoped — oh,  cruel,  sordid 
economy — would  have  lasted  half  the  evening. 

She  broke  the  uneasy  silence  which  followed 
by  asking  Johanna  to  give  her  opinion. 

Johanna  roused  herself  and  spoke : 

44  Ascott  says  right;  he  is  the  head  of  the 
family,  and,  by-and-by,  I trust  will  take  care  of 
us  all.  But  he  is  not  able  to  do  it  now,  and 
meantime  we  must  live.” 

44  To  be  sure  we  must,  Auntie.” 

44 1 mean,  my  boy,  we  must  live  honestly;  we 
must  not  run  into  debt:”  and  her  voice  sharp- 
ened os  with  the  reflected  horror  of  her  young 
days — if,  alas!  there  ever  had  been  any  youth 
for  Henry  Leafs  eldest  daughter.  44  No,  As- 
cott, out  of  debt  out  of  danger.  For  myself’ — 
she  laid  her  thin  old  fingers  on  his  arm,  and 
looked  up  at  him  with  a pitiful  mixture  of  reli- 
ance and  hopelessness — 44 1 would  rather  see  you 
breaking  stones  in  the  road  than  living  like  a 
gentleman,  as  you  call  it,  and  a swindler,  as  I 
call  it,  upon  other  people’s  money.” 

Ascott  sprang  up,  coloring  violently.  44  You 
use  strong  language,  Aunt  Johanna.  Never 
mind.  I dare  say  you  are  right.  However,  it’s 
no  business  of  mine.  Good-night,  for  I have 
an  engagement.” 

Hilary  said,  gravely,  she  wished  he  would  stay 
and  join  in  the  family  consultation. 

44  Oh  no;  I hate  talking  over  things.  Settle 
it  among  yourselves.  As  I said,  it  isn’t  my  bus- 
iness.” 

44  You  don’t  care,  then,  what  becomes  of  us 
all  ? I sometimes  begin  to  think  so.” 

Struck  by  the  tone,  Ascott  stopped  in  the  act 
of  putting  on  his  lilac  kid  gloves.  44  What  have 
I done?  I may  be  a very  bad  fellow,  but  I’m 
not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  Aunt  Hilary.” 

44  She  didn’t  mean  it,  my  boy,”  said  Aunt 
Johanna,  tenderly. 

He  was  moved,  more  by  the  tenderness  than 
the  reproach.  He  came  and  kissed  his  eldest 
aunt  in  that  warm-hearted,  impulsive  way  which 
had  won  him  forgiveness  for  many  a boyish  fault. 

It  did  so  now. 

“I  know  I’m  not  half  good  enough  to  you. 
Auntie,  but  I mean  to  be.  I mean  to  work  hard, 
and  be  a rich  roan  some  day;  and  then  you  may 
be  sure  I shall  not  let  my  Aunt  Hilary  keep  a 
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shop.  Now,  good-night,  for  I must  meet  a fel- 
low on  business — really  business — that  may  turn 
out  good  for  us  all,  I assure  you.” 

He  went  away  whistling,  with  that  air  of 
untroubled,  good-natured  liveliness  peculiar  to 
Ascot t Leaf,  which  made  them  say  continually 
that  he  was  “only  a boy,”  living  a boy’s  life,  as 
thoughtless  and  as  free.  When  his  handsome 
face  disappeared  the  three  women  sat  down 
again  round  the  fire. 

They  made  no  comments  on  him  whatever ; 
they  were  women,  and  he  was  their  own.  But 
— passing  him  over  as  if  he  had  never  existed — 
Hilary  began  to  explain  to  her  sisters  all  par- 
ticulars of  her  new  scheme  for  maintaining  the 
family.  She  told  these  details  in  a matter-of- 
fact  way,  as  already  arranged ; and  finally  hoped 
Selina  would  make  no  more  objections. 

“It  is  a thing  quite  impossible,”  said  Selina, 
with  dignity. 

“Why  impossible?  I can  certainly  do  the 
work ; and  it  can  not  make  me  less  of  a lady. 
Besides,  we  had  better  not  be  ladies  if  we  can 
not  be  honest  ones.  And,  Selina,  where  is  the 
money  to  come  from?  We  have  none  in  the 
house;  we  can  not  get  any  till  Christmas.” 

“ Opportunities  might  occur.  We  have 
friends.” 

“ Not  one  in  London ; except,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Ascott,  and  I would  not  ask  him  for  a farthing. 
You  don’t  see,  Selina,  how  horrible  it  would  be 
to  be  helped,  unless  by  some  one  dearly  loved. 
I couldn’t  bear  it ! I’d  rather  beg,  starve ; al- 
most steal ! ” 

“ Don’t  be  violent,  child.” 

“Oh,  but  it’s  hard!”  and  the  cry  of  long- 
smothered  pain  burst  out.  “ Hard  enough  to 
have  to  earn  one’s  bread  in  a way  one  doesn’t 
like ; harder  still  to  have  to  be  parted  from  Jo- 
hanna from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night. 
But  it  must  be.  I’ll  go.  It’s  a case  between 
hunger,  debt,  and  work ; the  first  is  unpleasant, 
the  second  impossible,  the  third  is  my  only  al- 
ternative. You  must  consent,  Selina,  for  I will 
do  it.” 

“Don’t!”  Selina  spoke  more  gently,  and 
not  without  some  natural  emotion.  “Don’t 
disgrace  me,  child ; for  I may  as  well  tell  you — 
I meant  to  do  so  to-night — Mr.  Ascott  has  made 
me  an  offer  of  marriage,  and  I — I have  accept- 
ed it.” 

Had  a thunder-bolt  fallen  in  the  middle  of 
the  parlor  at  No.  15,  its  inmates — that  is,  two 
of  them — could  not  have  been  more  astounded. 

No  doubt  this  surprise  was  a great  instance  of 
simplicity  on  their  part.  Many  women  would 
have  prognosticated,  planned  the  thing  from  the 
first ; thought  it  a most  excellent  match ; seen 
glorious  visions  of  the  house  in  Russell  Square, 
of  the  wealth  and  luxury  that  would  be  the  por- 
tion of  “dear  Selina,”  and  the  general  benefit 
that  the  marriage  would  be  to  the  whole  Leaf 
family. 

But  these  two  were  different  from  others. 
They  only  saw  their  sister  Selina,  a woman  no 
longer  young,  and  not  without  her  peculiarities, 


going  to  be  married  to  a man  she  knew  little 
or  nothing  about — a man  whom  they  themselves 
had  endured  rather  than  liked,  and  for  the  sake 
of  gratitude.  He  was  trying  enough  merely  as 
a chance  visitor ; but  to  look  upon  Mr.  Ascott 
as  a brother-in-law,  as  a husband — 

“Oh,  Selina!  you  can  not  be  in  earnest?” 

“Why  not?  Why  should  I not  be  married 
as  well  as  my  neighbors?”  said  she,  sharply. 

Nobody  arguing  that  point,  both  being  indeed 
too  bewildered  to  argue  at  all,  she  continued, 
majestically, 

“I  assure  you,  sisters,  there  could  not  be  a 
more  unexceptionable  offer.  It  is  true,  Mr. 
Ascott’s  origin  was  rather  humble ; but  I can 
overlook  that.  In  his  present  wealth,  and  with 
hia  position  and  character,  he  will  make  the  best 
of  husbands.” 

Not  a word  was  answered ; what  could  be  an- 
swered ? Selina  was  free  to  marry  if  she  liked, 
and  whom  she  liked.  Perhaps,  from  her  nature, 
it  was  idle  to  expect  her  to  marry  in  ant  other 
way  than  this;  one  of  the  thousand  and  one 
unions  where  the  man  desires  a handsome,  lady- 
like wife  for  the  head  of  his  establishment,  and 
the  woman  wishes  an  elegant  establishment  to  be 
mistress  of ; so  they  strike  a bargain — possibly 
as  good  as  most  other  bargains. 

Still,  with  one  faint  lingering  of  hope,  Hilary 
asked  if  she  had  quite  decided. 

“ Quite.  He  wrote  to  me  last  night,  and  I 
gave  him  his  answer  this  morning.” 

Selina  certainly  had  not  troubled  any  body 
with  her  “ love  affairs.”  It  was  entirely  a mat- 
ter of  business. 

The  sisters  saw  at  once  that  she  had  made 
up  her  mind.  Henceforward  there  could  be  no 
criticism  of  Mr.  Peter  Ascott. 

Now  all  was  told,  she  talked  freely  of  her  ex- 
cellent prospects. 

“He  has  behaved  handsomely — very  much 
so.  He  makes  a good  settlement  on  me,  and 
says  how  happy  he  will  be  to  help  my  family,  so 
as  to  enable  you  always  to  make  a respectable 
appearance.” 

“ We  are  exceedingly  obliged  to  him.” 

“Don’t  be  sharp,  Hilary.  He  means  well. 
And  he  must  feel  that  this  marriage  is  a sort  of 
— ahem ! condescension  on  my  part,  which  I 
never  should  have  dreamed  of  twenty  years  ago.” 

Selina  sighed  : conld  it  be  at  the  thought  of 
that  twenty  years  ago?  Perhaps,  shallow  as 
she  seemed,  this  woman  might  once  have  had 
some  fancy,  some  ideal  man  whom  she  expected 
to  meet  and  marry;  possibly  a very  different 
sort  of  man  from  Mr.  Peter  Ascott.  However, 
the  sigh  was  but  momentary ; she  plunged  back 
again  into  all  the  arrangements  of  her  wedding, 
every  one  of  which,  down  to  the  wedding-dress, 
she  had  evidently  decided. 

“ And  therefore  you  see,  ” she  added,  as  if  the 
unimportant,  almost  forgotten  item  of  discussion 
had  suddenly  occurred  to  her,  “it’s  quite  im- 
possible that  my  sister  should  keep  a shop.  I 
shall  tell  Mr.  Ascott,  and  you  will  see  what  he 
says  to  it.” 
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But  when  Mr.  Ascott  appeared  next  day  in 
solemn  state  as  an  accepted  lover,  he  seemed  to 
care  very  little  about  the  matter.  He  thought 
it  was  a good  thing  for  every  body  to  bo  inde- 
pendent; did  not  see  why  young  women — he 
begged  pardon,  young  ladies — should  not  earn 
their  own  bread  if  they  liked.  He  only  wished 
that  the  shop  were  a little  further  off  than  Ken- 
sington, and  hoped  the  name  of  Leaf  would  not 
be  put  over  the  door. 

But  the  bride-elect,  indignant  and  annoyed, 
begged  her  lover  to  interfere,  and  prevent  the 
scheme  from  being  carried  out. 

“Don't  vex  yourself,  my  dear  Selina,’*  said 
he,  dryly — how  Hilary  started  to  hear  this  stran- 
ger use  the  household  name — “but  I can’t  see 
that  it’s  my  business  to  interfere.  I marry  you; 
I don’t  marry  your  whole  family.” 

“ Mr.  Ascott  is  quite  right;  we  will  end  the 
subject,”  said  Johanna,  with  grave  dignity : while 
Hilary  sat  with  burning  cheeks,  thinking  that, 
miserable  as  the  family  had  been,  it  had  never 
till  now  known  real  degradation. 

But  her  heart  was  very  sore  that  day.  In  the 
morning  had  come  the  letter  from  India,  never 
omitted,  never  delayed ; Robert  Lyon  was  punc- 
tual as  clock-work  in  every  thing  he  did.  It 
came,  but  this  month  it  was  a short  and  some- 
what sad  letter — hinting  of  failing  health,  un- 
certain prospects  ; full  of  a bitter  longing  to 
come  home,  and  a dread  that  it  would  be  years 
before  that  longing  was  realized. 

“My  only  consolation  is,”  he  wrote,  for  once 
betraying  himself  a little,  “ that  however  hard 
my  life  out  here  may  be,  I bear  it  alone.” 

But  that  consolation  was  not  so  easy  to  Hil- 
ary. That  they  two  should  be  wasting  their 
youth  apart,  when  just  a little  heap  of  yellow 
coins— of  which  men  like  Mr.  Ascott  had  such 
profusion — would  bring  them  together;  and,  let 
trials  be  many  or  poverty  hard,  give  them  the 
unutterable  joy  of  being  once  more  face  to  face 
and  heart  to  heart — oh,  it  was  sore,  sore ! 

Yet  when  she  went  up  from  the  parlor,  where 
the  newly-affianced  couple  sat  together,  “mak- 
ing-believe”  a passion  that  did  not  exist,  and 
acting  out  the  sham  courtship,  proper  for  the 
gentleman  to  pay  and  the  lady  to  receive — when 
she  shut  her  bedroom  door,  and  there,  sitting 
in  the  cold,  read  again  and  again  Robert  Lyon’s 
letter  to  Johanna,  so  good,  so  honest ; so  sad, 
yet  so  bravely  enduring — Hilary  was  comforted. 
She  felt  that  true  love,  in  its  most  unsatisfied 
longings,  its  most  cruel  delays,  nay,  even  its 
sharpest  agonies  of  hopeless  separation,  is  sweet- 
er ten  thousand  times  than  the  most  “ respect- 
able” of  loveless  marriages  such  as  this. 

So,  at  the  week’s  end,  Hilary  went  patiently 
to  her  work  at  Kensington,  and  Selina  began 
the  preparations  for  her  wedding. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Ix  relating  so  much  about  her  mistresses,  I 
have  lately  seemed  to  overlook  Elizabeth  Hand. 


She  was  a person  easy  enough  to  be  over- 
looked. She  never  put  herself  forward,  not  even 
now,  when  Miss  Hilary’s  absence  caused  the 
weight  of  housekeeping*  and  domestic  manage- 
ment to  fall  chiefly  upon  her.  She  went  about 
her  duties  as  soberly  and  silently  as  she  had  done 
in  her  girlhood ; even  Miss  Leaf  could  not  draw 
her  into  much  demonstrativeness:  she  was  one 
of  those  people  who  never  “come  out”  till  they 
are  strongly  needed,  and  then — But  it  remain- 
ed to  be  proved  what  this  girl  would  be. 

Years  afterward  Hilary  remembered  with  what 
a curious  reticence  Elizabeth  used  to  go  about  in 
those  days : how  she  remained  as  old-fashioned 
as  ever;  acquired  no  London  ways,  no  fripperies 
of  dress  or  flippancies  of  manner.  Also,  that 
she  never  complained  of  any  thing;  though  the 
discomforts  of  her  lodging-house  life  must  have 
been  great — greater  than  her  mistresses  had  any 
i idea  of  at  the  time.  Slowly,  out  of  her  rough, 
unpliant  girlhood,  was  forming  that  character  of 
self-reliance  and  self-control,  which,  in  all  ranks, 
makes  of  some  women  the  helpers  rather  than 
the  helped,  the  laborers  rather  than  the  pleasure- 
seekers  ; women  whose  constant  lot  it  seems  to 
be  to  walk  on  the  shadowed  side  of  life,  to  en- 
dure rather  than  to  enjoy. 

Elizabeth  had  very  little  actual  enjoyment. 
She  made  no  acquaintances,  and  never  asked  for 
holidays.  Indeed  she  did  not  seem  to  care  for 
any.  Her  great  treat  was  when,  on  a Sunday 
afternoon,  Miss  Hilary  sometimes  took  her  to 
Westminster  Abbey  or  St.  Paul’s;  when  her 
pleasure  and  gratitude  always  struck  her  mis- 
tress— nay,  even  soothed  her,  and  won  her  from 
her  own  many  anxieties.  It  is  such  a blessing 
to  be  able  to  make  any  other  human  being,  even 
for  an  hour  or  two,  entirely  happy ! 

Except  these  bright  Sundays,  Elizabeth’s  whole 
time  was  spent  in  waiting  upon  Miss  Leaf,  who 
had  seemed  to  grow  suddenly  frail  and  old.  It 
might  be  that  living  without  her  child  six  days 
out  of  the  seven  was  a greater  trial  than  had  at 
first  appeared  to  the  elder  sister,  who  until  now 
had  never  parted  with  her  since  she  was  born ; 
or  it  was  perhaps  a more  commonplace  and  yet 
natural  cause,  the  living  in  London  lodgings, 
without  even  a change  of  air  from  room  to  room ; 
and  the  want  of  little  comforts  and  luxuries, 
which,  with  all  Hilary’s  care,  were  as  impossi- 
ble as  ever  to  their  limited  means. 

For  Selina’s  engagement,  which,  as  a matter 
of  decorum,  she  had  insisted  should  last  six 
months,  did  not  lessen  expenses.  Old  gowns 
were  shabby,  and  omnibuses  impossible  to  the  fu- 
ture Mrs.  Ascott  of  Russell  Square ; and  though, 
to  do  her  justice,  she  spent  as  little  as  to  her  self- 
pleasing nature  was  possible,  still  she  spent  some- 
thing. 

“It’s  the  last;  I shall  never  cost  you  any 
more,”  she  would  say,  complacently ; and  revert 
to  that  question  of  absorbing  interest,  her  trous- 
seau, an  extremely  handsome  one,  provided  lib- 
erally by  Mr.  Ascott.  Sorely  had  this  arrange- 
ment jarred  upon  the  pride  of  the  Leaf  family  : 
yet  it  was  inevitable.  But  no  personal  favors 
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would  the  other  two  sisters  have  accepted  from 
Mr.  Ascott,  even  had  he  offered  them — which  ho 
did  not — save  a dress  each  for  the  marriage,  and 
a card  for  the  marriage-breakfast,  which,  he  also 
arranged,  was  to  take  place  at  a hotel. 

So,  in  spite  of  the  expected  wedding,  there 
was  little  change  in  the  dull  life  that  went  on 
at  No.  15.  Its  only  brightness  was  when  Miss 
Hilary  came  home  from  Saturday  to  Monday. 
And  in  those  brief  glimpses,  when,  as  was  natu- 
ral, she  on  her  side,  and  they  on  theirs,  put  on 
their  best  face,  so  to  speak,  each  trying  to  hide 
from  the  other  any  special  care,  it  so  fell  out 
that  Miss  Hilary  never  discovered  a thing  which, 
week  by  week,  Elizabeth  resolved  to  speak  to 
her  about,  and  yet  never  could.  For  it  was  not 
her  own  affair ; it  seemed  like  presumptuously 
meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the  family.  Abovo 
all,  it  involved  the  necessity  of  something  which 
looked  like  tale-bearing  and  backbiting  of  a per- 
son she  disliked,  and  there  was  in  Elizabeth — 
servant  as  she  was — an  instinctive  chivalrous 
honor  which  made  her  especially  anxious  to  be 
just  to  her  enemies. 

Enemy,  however,  is  a large  word  to  use ; and 
yet  day  by  day  her  feelings  grew  more  bitter  to- 
ward the  person  concerned — namely,  Mr.  Ascott 
Leaf.  It  was  not  from  any  badness  in  him : he 
was  the  sort  of  young  man  always  likely  to  be  a 
favorite  with  what  would  be  termed  his  44  infe- 
riors;” easy,  good-tempered,  and  gentlemanly, 
giving  a good  deal  of  trouble  certainly,  but  giv- 
ing it  so  agreeably  that  few  servants  would  have 
grumbled,  and  paying  for  it — as  he  apparently 
thought  every  thing  could  be  paid  for — with  a 
pleasant  word  and  a handful  of  silver. 

But  Elizabeth’s  distaste  for  him  had  deeper 
roots.  The  principal  one  was  his  exceeding  in- 
difference to  his  aunts’  affairs,  great  and  small, 
from  the  marriage,  which  he  briefly  designated 
ns  a 44  jolly  lark,”  to  the  sharp  economies  which, 
even  with  the  addition  of  Miss  Hilary’s  salary, 
were  still  requisite.  None  of  these  latter  did  he 
ever  seem  to  notice,  except  when  they  pressed 
upon  himself ; when  he  neither  scolded  nor  ar- 
gued, but  simply  went  out  and  avoided  them. 

He  was  now  absent  from  home  more  than 
ever,  and  apparently  tried  as  much  as  possible  to 
keep  the  household  in  the  dark  os  to  his  move- 
ments— leaving  at  uncertain  times,  never  saying 
what  hour  he  would  be  back,  or  if  he  said  so, 
never  keeping  to  his  word.  This  was  the  more 
annoying  as  there  were  a number  of  people  con- 
tinually inquiring  for  him,  hanging  about  the 
house,  and  waiting  to  see  him  44 on  business;” 
and  some  of  these  occasionally  commented  on 
the  young  gentleman  in  such  unflattering  terms 
that  Elizabeth  was  afraid  they  would  reach  the 
ear  of  Mrs.  Jones,  and  henceforward  tried  al- 
ways to  attend  to  the  door  herself. 

But  Mrs.  Jones  was  a wide-awake  woman. 
She  had  not  let  lodgings  for  thirty  years  for  no- 
thing. Ere  long  she  discovered,  and  took  good 
care  to  inform  Elizabeth  of  her  discovery,  that 
Mr.  Ascott  Leaf  was  what  is  euphuistically 
termed  44  in  difficulties.” 


And  here  one  word,  lest  in  telling  this  poor 
lad’s  story  I may  be  supposed  to  tell  it  harshly 
or  uncharitably,  as  if  there  was  no  crime  greater 
than  that  which  a large  portion  of  society  seems 
to  count  as  none ; as  if,  at  the  merest  mention 
of  the  ugly  word  debt,  this  rabid  author  flew  out, 
and  made  all  the  ultra-virtuous  persons  whose 
history  is  here  told,  fly  out,  like  turkeys  after  a 
bit  of  red  cloth,  which  is  a very  harmless  scrap 
of  red  cloth  after  all. 

Most  true,  some  kind  of  debt  deserves  only 
compassion.  The  merchant  suddenly  failing; 
the  tenderly  reared  family  who  by  some  strange 
blunder  or  unkind  kindness  have  been  kept  in 
ignorance  of  their  real  circumstances,  and  been 
spending  pounds  for  which  there  wa9  only  pence 
to  pay;  the  individuals,  men  or  women,  who, 
without  any  laxity  of  principle,  are  such  utter 
children  in  practice,  that  they  have  to  learn  the 
value  and  use  of  money  by  hard  experience, 
much  as  a child  does,  and  are  little  better  than 
children  in  all  that  concerns  l.  6.  d.  to  the  end 
of  their  days. 

But  these  are  debtors  by  accident,  not  error. 
The  deliberate  debtor,  who  orders  what  he  knows 
he  has  no  means  of  paying  for ; the  pleasure- 
loving  debtor,  who  can  not  renounce  one  single 
luxury  for  conscience*  sake  ; the  well-meaning, 
lazy  debtor,  who  might  make  44  ends  meet,” 
but  does  not,  simply  because  he  will  not  take 
the  trouble ; upon  such  as  these  it  is  right  to 
have  no  mercy — they  deserve  none. 

To  which  of  these  classes  young  Ascott  Leaf 
belonged  his  story  will  show.  I tell  it,  or  rather 
let  it  tell  itself,  and  point  its  own  moral ; it  is 
the  story  of  hundreds  and  thousands. 

That  a young  fellow  should  not  enjoy  his 
youth  would  be  hard;  that  it  should  not  be 
pleasant  to  him  to  dress  well,  live  well,  and 
spend  with  open  hand  upon  himself  as  well  as 
others,  no  one  will  question.  No  one  would 
ever  wish  it  otherwise.  Many  a kindly  spend- 
thrift of  twenty-one  makes  a prudent  paterfa- 
milias at  forty,  while  a man  who  in  his  twenties 
showed  a purposeless  niggardliness,  would  at  six- 
ty grow  into  the  most  contemptible  miser  alive. 
There  is  something  even  in  the  thoughtless  lib- 
erality of  youth  to  which  one’s  heart  warms, 
even  while  one’s  wisdom  reproves.  But  what 
struck  Elizabeth  was  that  Ascott’s  liberalities 
were  always  toward  himself,  and  himself  only. 

Sometimes  when  she  took  in  a parcel  of  new 
clothes,  while  others  yet  unpaid  for  were  tossing 
in  wasteful  disorder  about  his  room,  or  when  she 
cleaned  indefinite  pairs  of  handsome  boots,  and 
washed  dozens  of  the  finest  cambric  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  her  spirit  grew  hot  within  her  to 
remember  Miss  Hilary’s  countless  wants  and 
contrivances  in  the  matter  of  dress,  and  all  the 
little  domestic  comforts  which  Miss  Leafs  frail 
health  required — things  which  never  once  seem- 
ed to  cross  the  nephew’s  imagination.  Of  course 
not,  it  will  bo  said ; how  could  a young  man  be 
expected  to  trouble  himself  about  these  things  ? 

But  they  do  though.  Answer,  many  a wid- 
ow’s son;  many  a heedful  brother  of  orphan 
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sisters ; many  a solitary  clerk  living  and  paying 
his  way  upon  the  merest  pittance  ; is  it  not  bet- 
ter to  think  of  others  than  one's  self?  Can  a 
man,  even  a young  man,  find  his  highest  happi- 
ness in  mere  personal  enjoyment  ? 

However,  let  me  cease  throwing  these  pebbles 
of  preaching  under  the  wheels  of  my  story ; as 
it  moves  on  it  will  preach  enough  for  itself. 

Elizabeth’s  annoyances,  suspicions,  and  con- 
science-pricks as  to  whether  she  ought  or  ought 
mot  to  communicate  both,  came  to  an  end  at 
last.  Gradually  she  made  up  her  mind  that, 
even  if  it  did  look  like  tale-bearing,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  night  Miss  Hilaiy  must  know 
all. 

It  was  an  anxious  week ; for  Miss  Leaf  had 
fallen  ill.  Not  seriously : and  she  never  com- 
plained until  her  sister  had  left,  when  she  re- 
turned to  her  bed  and  did  not  again  rise.  She 
would  not  have  Miss  Hilary  sent  for,  nor  Miss 
Selina,  who  was  away  paying  a ceremonious 
pre-nuptial  visit  to  Mr.  Ascott’s  partner’s  wife  at 
Dulwich. 

44 I don’t  want  any  thing  that  you  can  not  do 
for  me.  You  are  becoming  a first-rate  nurse, 
Elizabeth,”  she  said,  with  that  passive,  peace- 
ful smile  which  almost  frightened  the  girl;  it 
seemed  as  if  she  were  slipping  away  from  this 
world  and  all  its  cares  into  another  existence. 
Elizabeth  felt  that  to  tell  her  any  thing  about 
her  nephew’s  affairs  was  perfectly  impossible. 
How  thankful  she  was  that  in  the  quiet  of  the 
sick-room  her  mistress  was  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  knocks  and  inquiries  at  the  door,  and  espe- 
cially of  a certain  ominous  paper  which  had 
fallen  into  Mrs.  Jones’s  hands,  and  informed 
her,  as  she  took  good  care  to  inform  Elizabeth, 
that  any  day  44  the  bailiffs”  might  be  after  her 
young  master. 

44  And  the  sooner  the  whole  set  of  you  clear 
out  of  my  house  the  better ; lama  decent,  re- 
spectable woman,”  said  Mrs.  Jones,  that  very 
morning ; and  Elizabeth  had  had  to  beg  her  as 
a favor  not  to  disturb  her  sick  mistress,  but  to 
wait  one  day,  till  Miss  Hilary  came  home. 

Also,  when  Ascott,  ending  with  a cheerful 
and  careless  countenance  his  ten  minutes*  after- 
breakfast  chat  in  his  aunt’s  room,  had  met  Eliz- 
abeth on  the  staircase,  he  had  stopped  to  bid 
her  say  if  any  body  wanted  him  he  was  gone  to 
Birmingham,  and  would  not  be  home  till  Mon- 
day. And  on  Elizabeth’s  hesitating,  she  having 
determined  to  tell  no  more  of  these  involuntary 
lies,  he  had  been  very  angry,  and  then  stooped 
to  entreaties,  begging  her  to  do  as  he  asked,  or 
it  would  be  the  ruin  of  him.  Which  she  under- 
stood well  enough  when,  all  the  day,  she — grown 
painfully  wise,  poor  girl ! — watched  a Jewish- 
looking  man  hanging  about  the  house,  and  no- 
ticing every  body  that  went  in  or  out  of  it. 

Now,  sitting  at  Miss  Leafs  window,  she  fan- 
cied she  saw  this  man  disappear  into  the  gin- 
palace  opposite,  and  at  the  same  moment  a fig- 
ure darted  hurriedly  round  the  street-corner, 
and  into  the  door  of  No.  15. 

Elizabeth  looked  to  see  if  her  mistress  were 


1 asleep,  and  then  crept  quietly  out  of  the  room, 
shutting  the  door  after  her.  Listening,  6he 
heard  the  sound  of  the  latch-key,  and  of  some 
one  coming  stealthily  up  stairs. 

44  Hollo ! — Oh,  it’s  only  you,  Elizabeth.” 

44  Shall  I light  your  candle,  Sir?” 

But  when  she  did  the  sight  was  not  pleasant. 
Drenched  with  rain,  his  collar  pulled  up,  and  his 
hat  slouched,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  act  as  a 
disguise,  breathless  and  trembling — hardly  amy 
body  would  have  recognized  in  this  discreditable 
object  that  gentlemanly  young  man,  Mr.  Ascott 
Leaf. 

He  staggered  into  his  room  and  threw  himself 
across  the  bed. 

4 4 Do  yoii  want  any  thing,  Sir?”  said  Eliza- 
beth, from  the  door. 

44No— yes — stay  a minute.  Elizabeth,  are 
you  to  be  trusted  ?” 

44 1 hope  I am,  Sir.” 

44  The  bailiffs  are  after  me.  . I’ve  just  dodged 
them.  If  they  know  I’m  here  the  game’s  all 
up — and  it  will  kill  my  aunt” 

Shocked  as  she  was,  Elizabeth  was  glad  to 
hear  him  say  that — glad  to  see  the  burst  of  real 
emotion  with  which  he  flung  himself  down  on 
the  pillow,  muttering  all  sorts  of  hopeless  self- 
accusations. 

“Come,  Sir,  ’tis  no  use  taking  on  so,”  said 
she,  much  as  she  would  have  spoken  to  a child, 
for  there  was  something  childish  rather  than 
man-like  in  Ascott’s  distress.  Nevertheless,  she 
pitied  him,  with  the  unreasoning  pity  a kind 
heart  gives  to  any  creature  who,  blameworthy 
or  not,  has  fallen  into  trouble.  44  What  do  you 
mean  to  do  ?” 

44  Nothing.  Tm  cleaned  out.  And  I haven't 
a friend  in  the  world.” 

He  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  in  perfect  de- 
spair. 

Elizabeth  tried  hard  not  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  what  the  catechism  would  call  her  4 4 bet- 
ters and  yet  her  own  strong  instinct  of  almost 
indefinite  endurance  turned  with  something  ap- 
proaching contempt  from  this  weak,  lightsome 
nature,  broken  by  the  first  touch  of  calamity. 

44  Come,  it’s  no  use  making  things  worse  than 
they  are.  If  nobody  knows  that  you  are  here, 
lock  your  door  and  keep  quiet.  I’ll  bring  you 
some  dinner  when  I bring  up  Missis’s  tea,  and 
not  even  Mrs.  Jones  will  be  any  the  wiser.” 

44  You’re  a brick,  Elizabeth — a regular  brick!” 
cried  the  young  fellow,  brightening  up  at  the 
least  relief.  44  That  will  be  capital.  Get  me  a 
good  slice  of  beef,  or  ham,  or  something.  And 
mind  you,  don’t  forget! — a regular  stunning 
bottle  of  pale  ale.” 

44  Very  well,  Sir.” 

The  acquiescence  was  somewhat  sullen,  and 
had  he  watched  Elizabeth's  face  he  might  have 
seen  there  an  expression  not  too  flattering.  But 
she  faithfully  brought  him  his  dinner,  and  kept 
his  secret,  even  though,  hearing  from  oter  the 
staircase  Mrs.  Jones  resolutely  deny  that  Mr. 
Leaf  had  been  at  home  since  morning,  she  fait 
very  much  as  if  she  were  conniving  at  a lie. 
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With  a painful,  half-guilty  consciousness  she 
waited  for  her  mistress’s  usual  question,  “Is  my 
nephew  come  home?”  but  fortunately  it  was  not 
asked.  Miss  Leaf  lay  quiet  and  passive,  and  her 
faithful  nurse  settled  her  for  the  night  with  a 
strangely  solemn  feeling,  as  if  she  were  leaving 
her  to  her  last  rest,  safe  and  at  peace  before  the 
overhanging  storm  broke  upon  the  family. 

But  all  shadow  of  this  storm  seemed  to  have 
passed  away  from  him  who  was  its  cause.  As 
soon  as  the  house  was  still  Ascott  crept  down 
and  fell  to  his  supper  with  as  good  an  appetite 
as  possible.  He  even  became  free  and  conver- 
sational. 

u Don’t  look  so  glum,  Elizabeth.  I shall 
soon  weather  through.  Old  Ascott  will  fork 
out ; he  couldn’t  help  it.  I’m  to  be  his  neph- 
ew, you  know.  Oh,  that  was  a clever  catch  of 
Aunt  Selina’s.  If  only  Aunt  Hilary  would  try 
another  like  it.” 

“ If  you  please,  Sir,  I’m  going  to  bed.” 

“ Off  with  you,  then,  and  Til  not  forget  the 
gown  at  Christmas.  You’re  a sharp  young  wo- 
man, and  I’m  much  obliged  to  you.”  And  for 
a moment  he  looked  as  if  he  were  about  to  make 
the  usual  unmannerly  acknowledgment  of  civil- 
ity from  a young  gentleman  to  a servant  maid, 
viz.,  kissing  her,  but  he  pulled  a face  and  drew 
back.  He  really  conldn’t ; she  was  so  very  plain. 

At  this  moment  there  came  a violent  ring, 
and  “Fire!”  was  shouted  through  the  keyhole 
of  the  door.  Terrified,  Elizabeth  opened  it, 
when,  with  a burst  of  laughter,  a man  rushed 
in  and  laid  hands  upon  Ascott. 

It  was  the  sheriffs  officer. 

When  his  trouble  came  upon  him  Ascott’s 
manliness  returned.  He  turned  very  white,  but 
he  made  no  opposition ; had  even  enough  of  his 
wits  about  him — or  something  better  than  wits 
— to  stop  Mrs.  Jones  from  rushing  up  in  alarm 
and  indignation  to  arouse  Miss  Leaf. 

“ No ; she’ll  know  it  quite  soon  enough.  Let 
her  sleep  till  morning.  Elizabeth,  look  here.” 
He  wrote  upon  a card  the  address  of  the  place 
he  was  to  be  taken  to.  “Give  Aunt  Hilary 
this.  Say  if  she  can  think  of  a way  to  get  me 
out  of  this  horrid  mess ; but  I don’t  deserve — 
Never  mind.  Come  on,  you  fellows.” 

He  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  jumped  into 
the  cab,  and  was  gone.  The  whole  thing  had 
not  occupied  five  minutes. 

Stupefied,  Elizabeth  stood  and  considered 
what  was  best  to  be  done.  Miss  Hilar}’  must 
be  told ; but  how  to  get  at  her  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  thereby  leaving  her  mistress  to  the 
mercy  of  Mrs.  Jones.  It  would  never  do.  Sud- 
denly she  thought  of  Miss  Balquiddcr.  Sho 
might  send  a message.  No,  not  a message — 
for  the  family  misery  and  disgrace  must  not  be 
betrayed  to  a stranger — but  a letter  to  Ken- 
sington. 

With  an  effort  Elizabeth  composed  herself 
sufficidhtly  to  write  one — her  first — to  her  dear 
Miss  Hilary. 

44  Honored  Madam, — Mr.  Lonf  hau  got  into 

trouble,  ad<1  in  taken  away  pomevrhc  e;  und  I dare  not 


tell  miasia ; and  I with  you  woa  at  home,  u she  is  Dot 
well,  but  better  than  she  has  been,  and  she  shall  know  no- 
thing about  it  till  you  come.— Your  obedient  and  affec- 
tionate servant,  Elizabeth  ILlud." 

Taking  Ascott’s  latch-key  she  quitted  the 
house  and  slipped  out  into  the  dark  night,  al- 
most losing  her  way  among  the  gloomy  squares, 
where  she  met  not  a creature  except  the  solitary 
| policeman,  plashing  steadily  along  the  wet  pave- 
ment. When  he  turned  the  glimmer  of  his 
bull's-eye  upon  her  she  started  like  a guilty 
creature,  till  she  remembered  that  she  really 
was  doing  nothing  wrong,  and  so  need  not  be 
afraid  of  any  thing.  This  was  her  simple  creed, 
which  Miss  Hilary  had  taught  her,  and  it  up- 
held her,  even  till  she  knocked  at  Miss  Balquid- 
der’s  door. 

There,  poor  girl,  her  heart  sank,  especially 
when  Miss  Balquidder,  in  an  anomalous  cos- 
tume and  a severe  voice,  opened  the  door  her- 
self, and  asked  who  was  there,  disturbing  a re- 
spectable family  at  this  late  hour  ? 

Elizabeth  answered,  what  she  had  before  de- 
termined to  say,  os  sufficiently  explaining  her 
errand,  and  yet  betraying  nothing  that  her  mis- 
tress might  wish  concealed. 

“Please,  ma’am,  I’m  Miss  Leaf’s  servant. 
My  missis  is  ill,  and  I want  a letter  sent  at  once 
to  Miss  Hilary.” 

“Oh!  come  in,  then.  Elizabeth,  I think, 
your  name  is  ?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.” 

“ What  made  you  leave  home  at  this  hour  of 
the  night  ? Did  your  mistress  send  you  ?” 

“No.” 

“Is  she  so  very  ill?  It  seems  sudden.  I 
saw  Miss  Hilary  to-day,  and  she  knew  nothing 
at  nil  about  it.” 

Elizabeth  shrank  a little  before  the  keen  eye 
that  seemed  to  read  her  through. 

“There’s  more  amiss  than  you  have  told  me, 
young  woman.  Is  it  because  your  mistress  is 
in  serious  danger  that  you  want  to  send  for  her 
sister?” 

“No.” 

“What  is  it,  then?  You  bad  better  tell  me 
at  once.  I hate  concealment.” 

It  was  a trial ; but  Elizabeth  held  her  ground. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  ma’am;  but  I don’t 
think  missis  would  like  any  body  to  know,  and 
therefore  I’d  rather  not  tell  you.” 

Now  the  honest  Scotswoman,  as  she  said, 
hated  any  thing  underhand,  but  she  respected 
the  right  of  every  human  being  to  maintain  si- 
lence if  necessary.  She  looked  sharply  in  Eliza- 
| beth’s  face,  which  apparently  reassured  her,  for 
she  said  not  unkindly, 

“ Very  well,  child,  keep  your  mistress's  secrets 
by  all  means.  Only  tell  me  what  yon  want. 
Shall  I take  a cab  and  fetch  Miss  Hilaiy  at 
once  ?” 

Elizabeth  thanked  her,  but  said  she  thought 
that  would  not  do ; it  would  be  better  just  to 
send  the  note  the  first  thing  to-morrow  mom- 
| ing,  and  then  Miss  Hilary  would  come  home 
just  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  Miss  Leaf 
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would  not  be  frightened  by  her  sudden  appear- 
ance. 

“You  are  a good,  mindful  girl,”  said  Miss 
Balquidder.  “ How  did  you  learn  to  be  so  sens- 
ible?” 

At  the  kindly  word  and  manner,  Elizabeth, 
bewildered  and  exhausted  with  the  excitement 
she  hod  gone  through,  and  agitated  by  the  feel- 
ing of  haying,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  to 
act  on  her  own  responsibility,  gave  way  a little. 
She  did  not  actually  cry,  but  she  was  very  near  it. 

Miss  Balquidder  called  over  the  stair-head,  in 
her  quick,  imperative  voice — 

44 David,  is  your  wife  away  to  her  bed  yet?” 

4 4 No,  ma’am.’1 

44  Then  tell  her  to  fetch  this  young  woman  to 
the  kitchen  and  give  her  some  supper.  And 
afterward,  will  you  see  her  safe  home,  poor 
lassie  ? She’s  awfully  tired,  you  see.” 

44  Yes,  ma’am.” 

And  following  David’s  gray  head,  Elizabeth, 
for  the  first  time  since  she  came  to  London,  took 
a comfortable  meal  in  a comfortable  kitchen, 
seasoned  with  such  stories  of  Miss  Balquidder’s 
goodness  and  generosity,  that  when,  an  hour 
after,  she  wont  home  and  to  sleep,  it  was  with  a 
quieter  and  more  hopeful  spirit  than  she  could 
have  believed  possible  under  the  circumstances. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  NULLIFICA- 
TION. 

44fTlHAT  we  are  essentially  aristocratic  I can 

JL  not  deny ; but  we  can  and  do  yield  much 
to  Democracy,”  said  John  C.  Calhoun  to  the 
now  venerable  Commodore  Stewart  in  the  year 
1812.  “This  is  our  sectional  policy,”  he  con- 
tinued : 44  we  are  from  necessity  thrown  upon 
and  solemnly  wedded  to  that  party,  however  it 
may  occasionally  clash  with  our  feelings,  for  the 
conservation  of  our  interests.  It  is  through  an 
affiliation  with  that  party  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States  wo  control,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Government  of  these  United  States; 
but  when  we  cease  thus  to  control  this  nation, 
through  a disjointed  Democracy  or  any  material 
obstacle  in  that  party  which  shall  tend  to  throw 
ns  out  of  that  rule  and  control,  we  shall  then  re- 
sort to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.”* 

Thus  spoke  the  great  Preacher  of  Disunion 
fifty  years  ago. 

“When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
commands  mo  to  do  one  act,  and  the  Executive 
of  Mississippi  commands  me  to  do  another  thing 
inconsistent  with  the  first  order,  I obey  the  Gov- 
ernor of  my  State,”  wrote  Jacob  Thompson  from 
his  seat  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  early  autumn  of  1850.  44  To  Mississippi,” 
he  said,  44 1 owe  allegiance;  and  because  she 
commands  me  I owe  obedience  to  the  United 
States.  But  when  she  says  I owe  obedience  no 
longer,  right  or  wrong,  come  weal  or  woe,  I 
stand  for  my  legitimate  sovereign;  and  to  dis- 


*  Letter  of  Commodore  Stewart  to  George  W.  Child*, 
May  4,  1861. 


obey  her  behests  is,  to  my  conscience,  trea- 
son.”* 

Thus  spoke  a Disciple  of  Calhoun,  the  great 
Preacher  of  Disunion,  seven  years  before  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  invited  that  Disciple  to  a seat 
in  his  Cabinet  as  one  of  his  constitutional  ad- 
visers. 

In  1832  the  Preacher  attempted  to  execute  his 
threat  made  in  1812.  He  thought  the  contin- 
gency had  occurred — that  the  political  suprem- 
acy of  his  44  section”  in  the  National  Government 
was  passing  away.  The  Disciple  plotted  treason 
after  the  prescription  of  the  Preacher  while  nour- 
ished in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Republic,  and 
honored  with  its  confidence  from  1857  to  1861. 
The  Preacher  had  been  lying  in  his  grave  almost 
six  months  when  the  Disciple  uttered  his  dis- 
loyal sentiments  in  1850.  . Twelve  years  later 
that  Disciple  was  in  arms  as  a rebel  against  his 
Government — the  natural  result  of  such  danger- 
ous teachings  and  apt  scholarship. 

The  avowed  principles  which  actuated  both 
the  Preacher  and  the  Disciple  found  birth  and 
sustenance  in  the  political  heresy  by  which  the 
actors  in  and  abettors  of  the  Great  Rebellion  of 
1861  seek  to  justify  it,  namely,  Supreme  State 
Sovereignty.  This  was  the  justification  offered 
by  the  disappointed  Calhoun  and  his  followers 
in  1832-’33  for  their  defiance  of  the  authority 
of  the  National  Government  and  their  attempt 
to  dissolve  the  Union.  Let  us  see  what  the  rec- 
ords say  about  that  defiance  and  attempt,  thirty 
years  ago,  which  is  known  in  histoiy  as  South 
Carolina  Nullification. 

The  commercial  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  hostile 
| position  toward  neutrals  of  England  and  France 
from  1809  until  the  close  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  1815,  stimulated  home  industry  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  During  that  war  a large 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments  had 
been  nurtured  into  vigorous  life  by  great  de- 
mands and  high  prices;  but  when  peace  re- 
turned, and  European  manufactures  flooded  the 
country  at  very  low  prices,  wide-spread  ruin  en- 
sued, and  thousands  of  men  were  compelled  to 
seek  other  employments.  Real  estate  and  every 
product  of  industry  and  skill  fell  immensely  in 
value ; and  labor  found  an  inadequate  demand 
for  its  services,  and  an  equally  inadequate  re- 
muneration. Cotton  alone,  of  all  the  staple  pro- 
| ductions  of  the  United  States,  was  exempted 
from  the  depression.  It  was  raw  material  for 
which  the  skill  and  industry  of  two  hemispheres 
loudly  called. 

Statesmen  were  appalled  when  Appealed  to  for 
a remedy  for  existing  distress,  and  wise  men  de- 
vised many  schemes  for  the  public  good.  Then 
it  was  that  the  idea  of  a tariff  for  the  protection 
of  home  manufactures  filled  the  ‘minds  of  a few, 
and  national  legislation  was  soon  evoked  to  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  what  was  called  The 
American  System,  the  great  champion  of  which 

* Letter  to  Governor  Quitman,  of  MtaiMlppL,  Septem- 
ber 2, 1650.  See  Claiborne1*  u Life  and  Correspondence  of 
John  A.  Quitman,11  vol.  II.,  page  02. 
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was  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky.  Hamilton’s 
financial  scheme,  adopted  in  1790,  established  a 
tariff  for  revenue  chiefly,  and  had  worked  admi- 
rably for  more  than  thirty  years ; the  new  scheme 
(an  amplification  of  one  on  similar  principles 
put  in  operation  in  1816)  ingrafted  upon  that 
old  system  of  duties  on  imports  the  policy  of 
protection  in  such  a form  that  it  was  not  obnox- 
ious to  the  charge  of  unconstitutionality.  It 
was  also  thought  to  be  desirable,  for  it  would 
increase  the  revenue  and  enhance  the  means  for 
liquidating  the  public  debt,  which  at  the  period 
in  question  (the  closing  year  of  Monroe's  second 
administration)  was  190,000,000. 

It  was  early  in  1824  that  a revision  of  the 
tariff  and  augmentation  of  duties  were  proposed ; 
and  on  that  subject  Henry  Clay  made  one  of 
his  ablest  speeches  on  the  last  day  of  March, 
in  which  he  drew  a most  dismal  picture  of 
the  condition  of  the  country.  “It  was  indi- 
cated,” he  said,  “by  the  diminished  exports  of 
native  produce;  by  the  depressed  and  reduced 
state  of  our  foreign  navigation ; by  our  dimin- 
ished commerce ; by  successive  unthraslied  crops 
of  grain  perishing  in  our  barns  and  barn-yards 
for  the  want  of  a market ; by  the  alarming  dim- 
inution of  the  circulating  medium ; by  the  nu- 
merous bankruptcies,  not  limited  to  the  trading 
classes  but  extending  to  all  orders  of  society; 
by  a universal  complaint  of  the  want  of  employ- 
ment and  a consequent  reduction  of  the  wages 
of  labor ; by  the  ravenous  pursuit  after  public 
situations,  not  for  the  sake  of  their  honors  and 
the  performance  of  their  public  duties,  but  as  a 
means  of  private  subsistence ; by  the  reluctant 
resort  to  the  perilous  use  of  paper  money ; by  the 
intervention  of  legislation  in  the  delicate  relation 
between  debtor  and  creditor ; and,  above  all,  by 
the  low  and  depressed  state  of  the  value  of  almost 
every  description  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  nation,  which  has,  on  an  average, 
sunk  not  less  than  about  fifty  per  cent,  within  a 
few  years.”  Such  was  the  sad  picture  drawn  by 
the  eminent  statesman  of  Kentucky.  “I  have 
exaggerated  nothing,  ” he  said.  * ‘ Perfect  fidelity 
to  die  original  would  have  authorized  me  to  have 
thrown  on  deeper  and  darker  hues.” 

Mr.  Webster,  the  representative  of  New  En- 
gland feeling  and  policy — New  England,  where 
the  class  to  be  benefited  by  a high  protective 
tariff  most  abounded — denied  that  the  distress 
spoken  of  was  universal.  He  claimed  exemp- 
tion for  his  section.  He  denied  the  assumed 
cause  for  the  distress  where  it  did  exist,  and  at- 
tributed it  chiefly  to  the  over-expansion  and  re- 
cent collapse  of  the  paper-money  system,  which 
had  encouraged  over-trading,  excited  specula- 
tion,  and  communicated  an  artificial  value  to 
property.  He  denied  the  necessity  for  protec- 
tion to  domestic  manufactures,  and  deprecated 
high  and  prohibitory  duties  for  such  a purpose, 
believing  that  the  tendency  of  the  enlightened 
age  was  toward  free  trade.  “Society,”  he  said,  ! 
“is  full  of  excitement;  competition  comes  in 
place  of  monopoly ; and  intelligence  and  indus-  j 
try  ask  only  for  fair  play  and  an  open  field.” 
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The  bill  for  an  increase  of  the  tariff  was  final- 
ly passed  by  a small  majority  in  each  House— in 
the  Senate,  25  to  21 ; in  the  Representatives, 

107  to  102.  The  measure  formed  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  dispute  in  the  canvass  for  the  election 
of  President  of  the  United  States  during  the  en- 
suing autumn,  when  John  Quincy  Adams,  known 
to  bo  in  favor  of  it,  was  elected.  The  cotton- 
growing States  professed  to  be  much  dissatisfied, 
for  they  regarded  the  measure  as  injurious  to 
their  particular  interests,  because  it  would,  as 
they  said,  curtail  the  foreign  demand  for  their 
staple. 

Forgetting  that,  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
Government  (1790),  a tariff  for  the  protection  of 
cotton-growers  was  laid ; forgetting  that,  because 
a member  of  the  Senate  from  South  Carolina 
had  declared  in  his  place  that  cotton  was  “in 
contemplation”  in  his  own  and  the  neighboring 
State  of  Georgia,  and  that  “if  good  seed  could 
be  procured  he  hoped  it  might  succeed,”  a duty 
of  three  cents  a pound  was  laid  on  imported  cot- 
ton, to  the  injury  of  manufacturers,  then  in 
struggling  competition  with  Arkwright's  ma- 
chines in  the  hands  of  English  operatives  ex- 
clusively; forgetting  that,  as  Mr.  Everett  has 
said,  “radicle  and  plumule,  root  and  branch, 
blossom  and  boll,  the  culture  of  the  cotton-plant 
in  the  United  States  was,  in  its  infancy,  the  fos- 
ter-child of  the  protective  system,”  the  ungener- 
ous cry  of  “ aggression”  was  raised.  It  had  a 
deeper  meaning  than  its  sound  indicated.  The 
then  undiscovered  voice  of  old  Virginia  disloyal- 
ty was  in  the  tones.  The  “Southern  heart  must 
be  fired.” 

The  census  of  1820  had  appeared  like  the  dim, 
mysterious  hand  of  fate  writing  prophetically 
upon  the  walls  of  the  National  Capitol  the  sen- 
tence, “Found  wanting,”  against  the  political 
domination  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  “section.”  But 
he,  the  high-pricst  of  the  great  heresy  of  State 
Supremacy,  was  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  power 
next  to  the  Chief  Ruler,  for  he  had  been  elect- 
ed Vice-President  of  the  Republic.  From  that 
eminence  he  surveyed  the  whole  field  of  national 
politics,  and  with  vigilant  and  comprehensive 
appreciation  of  every  event,  he  watched  the  signs 
of  the  times  for  eight  consecutive  years,  and 
moulded  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  people 
of  his  section  for  unholy  deeds. 

In  1828  another  revision  of  the  tariff  laws 
took  place.  In  July,  1827,  a National  Conven- 
tion was  held  at  Harrisburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  protective  tariffs.  For  rea- 
sons which  the  light  of  subsequent  history  re- 
vealed, only  four  slave  States  were  represented 
in  that  Convention.  The  result  of  the  confer- 
ence was  a memorial  to  Congress,  asking  an 
augmentation  of  duties  on  several  articles  then 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  called  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  it  in  his  report  in  December  following, 
and  early  in  the  session  that  ensued  that  body 
took  up  the  matter.  It  had  become  a political 
and  sectional  measure;  and  as  Mr.  Clay  had 
avowed  the  intention  of  the  new  tariff  laws  of 
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1824  to  be  for  the  protection  of  domestic  inter- 
ests, a great  variety  of  such  interests  were  now 
clamorous  for  recognition. 

A presidential  election  was  approaching.  The 
tariff  had  been  made  an  Administration  meas- 
ure, and  was  to  be  an  issue  in  the  canvass.  Mr. 
Webster  who,  in  1824,  had  opposed  the  policy, 
now  advocated  it,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it 
having  become  a part  of  the  Government  policy, 
his  constituency  and  their  neighbors  had  adapt- 
ed their  industrial  operations  to  it.  Under  the 
guardianship  of  protective  duties  New  England 
manufactures  had  prospered,  and  they,  too,  not- 
withstanding they  were  warned  not  to  wed  their 
interests  to  politics,  were  mostly  in  favor  of  still 
higher  protective  duties.  It  was  charged  that 
this  new  tariff  bill  was  brought  forward  exclu- 
sively for  the  benefit  of  New  England,  and  by 
her  agency,  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  her  wealthy 
manufacturers — a charge  wholly  untrue. 

The  South,  as  the  cotton-planting  States  were 
now  called,  had  become  excessively  jealous  of 
the  North , as  the  region  including  Pennsylvania 
and  all  east  of  it  was  called.  “The  South,” 
says  Mr.  Benton,  “ believed  itself  impoverished 
to  enrich  the  North  by  this  system ; and  certain- 
ly a singular  and  unexpected  result  had  been 
seen  in  these  two  sections.  In  the  colonial  state 
the  Southern  were  the  rich  part  of  the  colonies, 
and  expected  to  do  well  in  a state  of  independ- 
ence. They  had  the  exports,  and  felt  sure  of 
their  prosperity.  Not  so  of  the  North,  whose 
agricultural  resources  were  few,  and  who  ex- 
pected privations  from  the  loss  of  British  favor. 
But  in  the  first  half  century  after  independence 
this  expectation  was  reversed.  The  wealth  of 
the  North  was  enormously  aggrandized ; that  of 
the  South  had  declined.  Northern  towns  had 
become  great  cities;  Southern  cities  had  de- 
cayed, or  become  stationary;  and  Charleston, 
the  principal  port  of  the  South,  was  less  consid- 
erable than  before  the  Revolution.  The  North 
became  a money-lender  to  the  South , and  South- 
ern citizens  made  pilgrimages  to  Northern  cities 
to  raise  money  ujx>n  the  hypothetication  of  their 
patrimonial  estates.  And  this  in  the  face  of 
Southern  exports  since  the  Revolution  to  the 
value  of  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars — a 
sum  equal  to  the  product  of  the  Mexican  mines 
since  the  days  of  Cortez.  The  Southern  States 
attributed  this  result  to  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Government — its  alleged  double  action  of  levy- 
ing revenue  upon  the  industry  of  one  section  of 
the  Union  and  expending  it  on  another — and 
especially  to  its  protective  tariffs.  But  the  pro- 
tective system,  in  any  degree,  except  in  flavor 
of  cotton-planting,  had  been  in  existence  only 
twelve  years,  and  this  reversed  condition  of  the 
two  sections  had  commenced  long  before  that 
time.  Philosophy  and  observation  have  long 
since  discovered  the  cause  to  be  found,  not  in  the 
operations  of  the  National  Government,  which 
has  always  been  beneficent,  but  in  the  social 
character  and  the  industrial  systems  of  the  two 
sections.  But  such  was  the  pretense — a mere 
pretense , as  President  Jackson  alleged — used  by 
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Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  associates  for  justifying  dis- 
loyal speech  in  Congress,  and  action  in  South 
Carolina. 

The  tariff  bill  of  1828  became  a law.  It  laid 
a heavy  duty  on  woolen  and  cotton  fabrics, 
making  tha  former  dearer  for  the  Southern  con- 
sumer and  promising  a decreased  demand  for 
raw  cotton  abroad.  But  this  deficiency  was 
more  than  made  up  by  the  increased  demand  of 
Northern  looms.  The  Southern  consumers  felt 
the  tariff  on  woolen  goods,  and  disloyal  politi- 
cians took  advantage  of  the  fact  to  declare  it  to 
be  the  result  of  “Northern  exaction,”  and  “a 
tribute  to  Northern  capital.”  Bitter  sectional 
feelings  were  excited  for  treasonable  purposes ; 
and  public  meetings  were  held  in  South  Carolina 
at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  indicative  of  a 
determination  of  the  people  to  resist  the  act. 

The  politicians  had  obtained  possession  of  much 
of  the  common  mind  in  that  State,  and  large 
numbers  were  led  by  them  in  abject  submission 
to  the  behests  of  mere  demagogues,  who,  strut- 
ting in  State  pride,  talked  in  a defiant  manner 
of  State  supremacy  and  independence. 

This  extreme  State  Rights  doctrine  was  at 
length,  and  for  the  first  time,  distinctly  avowed 
in  the  National  Congress.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  of  1829-’30,  a Connecticut 
Senator  offered  a resolution  of  inquiry  into  the 
expediency  of  limiting  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  to  those  then  in  the  market,  to  suspend 
the  surveys  of  the  public  lands,  and  to  abolish 
the  office  of  Surveyor-General.  This  brought 
the  Western  Senators  to  their  feet.  It  was  re- 
garded as  a proposition  to  check  emigration,  and 
to  surrender  the  great  West  to  the  dominion  of 
wild  beasts.  It  was  regarded  as  a most  injuri- 
ous and  insulting  proposition,  and  one  not  fit  to 
be  considered  by  a committee,  much  less  to  be 
reported  upon  and  adopted.  * ‘ I take  my  stand,” 
said  a Western  Senator,  “ upon  a great  moral 
principle : that  it  is  never  right  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  doing  wrong.” 

The  debate  took  wide  latitude,  and  became  at 
times  very  acrimonious.  It  also  assumed  strong 
sectional  features.  The  Western  members  re- 
iterated the  old  charges  against  the  people  of 
New  England,  that  it  was  their  early  and  per- 
sistent policy  to  check  the  growth  of  the  West, 
so  as  to  maintain  political  power  in  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States.  Crimination  and  recrimina- 
tion followed,  until  Mr.  Webster  endeavored  to 
get  rid  of  the  unprofitable  proceedings  by  mov- 
ing an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. In  dVguing  in  defense  of  his  motion  ho 
was  led  into  remarks  that  kindled  other  fires, 
and  instead  of  ending  the  discussion  he  enlarged 
the  scope  of  debate  and  extended  it.  The  ordi- 
nance of  1787  and  the  Missouri  Compromise 
were  brought  in  as  topics,  and  these  opened 
anew  the  slavery  question.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  Mr.  Webster  spoke  of  the  depressing 
effects  of  slavery  upon  the  progress  and  prosper- 
ity of  a State ; and,  in  illustration  of  his  posi- 
tion, ho  pointed  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  lying 
opposite  each  other,  in  contrasting  which  the 
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latter  appeared  very  unfavorably.  This  was  a 
most  tender  point  for  the  Southerners ; and  the 
impetuous  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina, 
resented  as  an  insult  the  disadvantageous  com- 
parison which  Mr.  Webster  had  made.  He  as- 
sailed New  England,  and  inveighed  sharply 
against  the  Free  States  for  expressing  any  opin- 
ion concerning  a subject  which,  he  alleged,  was 
none  of  their  business.  At  length  the  relations 
of  the  State  and  National  Governments  formed 
a topic  in  the  debate,  when  Mr.  Hayne — speak- 
ing, it  was  understood,  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Calhoun — boldly  asserted  the  right  and  duty  of 
a State  to  decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
a National  law,  and  to  refuse  to  obey  it  if  thus 
decided  to  be  unconstitutional — in  other  words, 
to  pronounce  it  null  and  void.  He  had  made 
some  pointed  remarks  about  the  disloyalty  of  the 
New  England  people  during  the  war  of  1812, 
and  pointed  to  the  Hartford  Convention  as  an 
assemblage  of  traitors;  when  Mr.  Webster  retort- 
ed by  calling  attention  to  the  public  meetings  re- 
cently held  in  South  Carolina,  in  which  contem- 
plated resistance  to  the  tariff  laws  was  plainly 
manifested.  In  a warm  reply  Mr.  Hayne  avow- 
ed nullification  sentiments  freely — sentiments 
which,  if  correct  in  theory  and  feasible  in  prac- 
tice, might  not  only  produce  but  justify  a disso- 
lution of  the  Union  if  a single  State  should  so 
elect.  State  authority  was  magnified,  and  placed 
higher  than  that  of  the  National  Government. 
Allegiance  was  due  to  the  State,  and  only  obe- 
dience to  the  National  Government  by  the  per- 
mission or  command  of  the  State,  was  the  lead- 
ing idea. 

This  bold  utterance  of  not  only  heretical  but 
disloyal  doctrines — this  plain  defiance  of  the 
clause  of  the  National  Charter  which  says,  44 The 
Constitution , and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
made  in  pursuance  thereof  shall  be  the  Supreme 
Law  of  the  Land,  any  thing  in  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  any  Slate  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing”— that  disorganizing  claim  of  State  au- 
thority to  the  right  of  deciding  whether  laws 
passed  by  Congress  arc  constitutional  or  not,  in 
plain  rebellion  to  that  other  article  of  the  Na- 
tional Charter  which  declares  44  that  the  judicial 
power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States ” — 
aroused  Mr.  Webster,  and  evoked  that  44  Reply 
to  Hayne”  which  stands  peerless  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  mind  upon  the  records  of  ourNation- 
al  Legislature.  He  answered  sophistry  with 
reason,  and  assertion  with  argument.  With 
prophetic  sagacity  he  delineated  in  vivid  colors 
a programme  of  performances  in  South  Carolina, 
should  an  attempt  be  made  there  to  put  Hayne’s 
nullification  doctrines  into  practice,  which  was 
about  literally  followed  in  that  State  two  years 
later. 

In  this  speech  Webster  demolished  every  bat- 
tery and  intrenchment  and  bulwark  of  the  great 
acting  leader  of  nullification  in  South  Carolina — 
the  chief  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  high- 
priest  of  disunion  in  the  Vice-President’s  chair 
— and  dosed  it  with  the  following  magnificent 


peroration,  then  misunderstood  and  unappreci- 
ated, but  now  fearfully  significant  in  every  line : 

44  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold,  for 
the  last  time,  the  sun  in  the  heavens,”  he  said, 

4 4 may  I not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and 
dishonored  fragments  of  a once  glorious  Union ; 
on  States  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent ; on 
a land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may 
be,  in  fraternal  blood!  Let  their  last  feeble 
and  lingering  glance  rather  behold  the  gorgeous 
ensign  of  the  republic,  now  known  and  honored 
throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced, 
its  arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their  original 
lustre,  not  a stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor  a sin- 
gle star  obscured,  bearing  for  its  motto  no  such 
miserable  interrogative  as  What  is  all  this  worth  t 
nor  those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly,  Lib- 
erty first,  and  Union  afterward;  but  every  where 
spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living  light,  blaz- 
ing on  all  its  ample  foldB,  as  they  float  over  the 
sea  and  over  the  land,  that  other  sentiment,  dear 
to  every  American  heart : Liberty  and  Union, 

NOW'  AND  FOREVER,  ONE  AND  INSEPARABLR  !”* 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1830,  there  was  a re- 
markable dinner-party  in  the  National  metropo- 
lis. It  was  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  those  who  attended  the  party  did  so  avowed- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  honoring  the  meraoiy  of 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  invitation.  Andrew 
Jackson,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
there.  So  was  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  Vice- 
President.  Three  of  the  cabinet  ministers, 
namely,  Van  Buren,  Eaton,  and  Branch  were 
also  present ; and  members  of  Congress  and  citi- 
zens not  a few.  The  guests  assembled  early, 
and  soon  there  were  clusters  of  them  in  the  ante- 
rooms warmly  discussing  some  of  the  regular 
toasts  for  the  occasion.  It  soon  became  mani- 
fest to  the  more  sagacious  ones  that  this  dinner- 
party and  the  day  were  to  be  made  the  occasion 
for  inaugurating  the  new  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion, and  to  fix  the  paternity  of  it  on  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, the  great  apostle  of  Democracy  in  America, 
and  author  of  the  nullifying  resolutions  offered 
to  the  Kentucky  Legislature  in  1798.  With 

• The  late  Thomas  II.  Benton,  who  took  part  in  this  de- 
bate, utterly  unable  to  comprehend  its  significance  then, 
ridiculed  this  peroration.  u Among  the  novelties  of  this 
debate,'*  he  said,  u is  that  part  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  which  dwells  with  such  elaborature 
of  declamation  and  ornament  upon  the  love  and  blessings 
of  union — the  hatred  and  horror  of  disunion.'*  He  than 
ridiculed  It  as  entirely  uncalled-for  and  out  of  place.  It 
might  have  been  appropriate,  he  said,  u when  the  five- 
striped  banner  was  waving  over  the  North  — when  the 
Hartford  Convention  was  in  session!  But  here,  in  this 
loyal  and  quiet  assemblage,  in  this  season  of  general  tran- 
quillity and  universal  allegiance,  the  whole  performance 
has  lost  its  effect  for  want  of  affinity,  connection,  or  rela- 
tion to  any  subject  depending  or  sentiment  expressed  in 
the  Senate ; for  want  of  any  application,  or  reference  to  any 
event  Impending  in  this  country. '* 

Twenty-five  years  later  Mr.  Benton  acknowledged  his 
own  blindness  and  Webster’s  wonderful  sagacity  at  that 
time.  lie  saw  no  sign  of  the  calamity  hinted  at,  he  said. 

11 1 was  slow  to  believe  in  any  design  to  subvert  this  Union. 

I positively  discredited  it,  and  publicly  proclaimed  my 
incredulity.  I did  not  want  to  believe  it." — Button’s 
Thirty  Year*  View,  etc L,  142. 
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such  noble  parentage  as  the  father  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  it  was  believed  that  that  party 
would  accept  the  new  doctrine  and  become  the 
instruments  of  the  South  Carolina  conspirators 
in  their  attempts  to  destroy  the  Union.  They  be- 
lieved that  it  would  produce  a “divided  North,*’ 
and  that  secession  would  be  made  easy.  Many 
gentlemen  present,  perceiving  the  drift  of  the 
whole  performance,  withdrew  in  disgust  before 
summoned  to  the  table;  but  the  sturdy  old 
President,  perfectly  informed,  remained. 

When  the  dinner  was  over  and  the  cloth  re- 
moved, a call  was  made  for  the  regular  toasts. 
These  were  twenty-four  in  number,  eighteen  of 
which,  it  is  alleged,  were  written  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. These,  in  multifarious  forms,  shadowed 
forth,  now  dimly,  now  clearly,  the  new  doctrine. 
They  were  all  received  and  honored  in  various 
degrees,  when  Volunteer  Toasts  were  announced 
as  in  order.  The  President  was,  of  course,  first 
called  upon  for  a sentiment.  His  tall  form  rose 
majestically,  and  with  the  sternness  appropriate 
to  the  peculiar  occasion,  he  cast  that  appalling 
bomb-shell  of  words  into  the  camp  of  the  con- 
spirators, which  will  forever  be  a theme  for  the 
commendation  of  the  patriot  and  the  historian — 
Thb  Federal  Union  : it  must  be  Preserved! 
He  was  followed  by  the  Vice-President,  who  gave 
as  his  sentiment — “ The  Union : next  to  our  Lib- 
erty the  most  dear:  may  we  all  remember  that  it 
can  only  be  preserved  by  respecting  the  rights  of 
the  States , and  distributing  equally  the  benefit  and 
burden  of  the  Union  ln  Those  who  before  doubted 
the  intentions  of  Calhoun  and  his  South  Carolina 
friends,  and  were  at  a loss  to  understand  the  ex- 
act meaning  of  the  dinner-party  to  which  they 
were  bidden,  were  no  longer  embarrassed  by  ig- 
norance. In  that  toast  was  presented  the  issue 
— liberty  before  Union — -supremo  State  sovereign- 
ty— false  complaint  of  inequality  of  benefits  and 
burdens — our  rights , as  we  choose  to  define 
them,  or  disunion.  In  that  toast  was  seen  the 
soul  of  Hayne’s  speech,  and  its  light  revealed 
the  deep  significance  of  Webster’s  peroration. 
From  that  moment  the  conviction  took  posses- 
sion of  the  public  mind  that  there  was  a party  in 
the  country  intent  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
American  Government,  and  that  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  the  animating 
soul  and  leader  of  that  party.  From  that  hour 
the  vigilant  old  President  watched  the  South 
Carolina  conspirator,  his  lieutenant,  with  the 
searching  eyes  of  unslumbering  suspicion. 

The  Nullifiers  intended,  for  all  time,  to  cele- 
brate annually  the  birthday  of  Mr.  Jefferson ; but 
that  was  the  first  and  the  last  time  that  the  at- 
tempt was  made.  The  Virginia  Legislature  soon 
afterward  passed  resolves  intended  to  wipe  from 
Mr.  Jefferson’s  fair  fame  the  stigma  of  nullifica- 
tion which  Calhoun  and  his  partisans  had  thus 
attempted  to  fasten  upon  it ; and  Mr.  Madison, 
the  author  of  the  Virginia  Resolutions  of  1789, 
which  Mr.  Haync  declared  contained  his  polit- 
ical creed,  scornfully  resented  this  attempt  “ of 
the  nullifiers  to  make  the  name  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
the  pedestal  of  their  colossal  heresy.” 


Timid  men  in  Congress,  alarmed  by  these 
demonstrations,  hastened  to  modify  the  tariff 
laws  so  as  to  appease  the  dissatisfied  people  of 
the  cotton-growing  States.  They  did  not  go  far 
enough  to  meet  the  demand  of  Calhoun  and  his 
friends,  but  sufficiently  so  to  give  them  courage 
and  make  them  more  bold  and  exacting.  Their 
attitude  became  more  threatening  and  defiant, 
and  to  the  uninformed  their  pretended  griev- 
ances assumed  the  aspect  of  real  ones.  Then 
came  the  Presidential  election  iu  1832.  The 
American  System  bore  a conspicuous  part  in  the 
canvass.  South  Carolina  had  virtually  threat- 
ened to  secede  from  the  Union  unless  the  policy 
of  that  system  should  be  abandoned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. A nervous  apprehension  of  some  dire 
impending  calamity  appears  to  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  public  mind,  and  the  Congression- 
al elections  resulted  unfavorably  to  the  system. 
It  was  evident  that  its  speedy  extinction  would 
ensue,  and  those  who  loved  peace  in  the  Nation- 
al household  fondly  expected  to  see  the  smile 
of  satisfaction  on  the  face  of  South  Carolina. 
They  were  disappointed.  She  was  Bulky,  and  her 
frowns  were  more  ominous  than  ever.  She  re- 
fused to  take  an  honest  part  in  the  Presidential 
election,  and  petulantly  gave  her  votes  to  citizens 
who  were  not  candidates.  She  had  resolved  (or 
rather  the  conspirators  had  resolved  for  her)  not 
to  be  pacified ; and  she  hastened  to  assert  her  dis- 
loyalty and  disturb  the  integrity  of  the  Union  be- 
fore the  pretense  for  her  disloyalty  should  become 
untenable  by  the  removal  of  the  ostensible  cause. 

Jackson,  the  chosen  standard-bearer  of  the 
Democratic  party,  which  the  conspirators  pro- 
fessed to  pet  as  their  darling  so  long  as  it  was 
docile  and  subservient  to  their  wishes,  was  re- 
elected, and  the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  schemes  seemed  unobstructed;  yet  they 
continued  to  defy  the  Government,  and  exhibit- 
ed the  falsity  of  their  professions  of  attachment 
to  that  party  by  immediately,  when  the  result 
of  the  election  was  known,  calling  a convention 
of  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
at  Columbia,  their  State  capital,  for  a rebellious 
purpose.  In  that  convention,  composed  of  poli- 
ticians, the  professed  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple took  into  their  own  hands  violent  instru- 
mentalities for  the  redress  of  alleged  grievances, 
which  the  chief  conspirators  had  prescribed. 
Just  a fortnight  after  the  election  (November 
24,  1832),  which  really  decided  the  fate  of  the 
American  System,  they  sent  forth  from  that  con- 
vention an  Ordinance  of  Nullification  against  it, 
its  title  being,  “ An  ordinance  to  nullify  certain 
acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
porting to  be  laws  laying  duties  and  imposts  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  commodities.”  Mr. 
Hayne  was  the  President  of  that  convention, 
and  chairman  of  the  committee  of  twenty-one 
who  reported  the  Ordinance  of  Nullification.  A 
fortnight  after  this  labor  was  performed  the 
Legislature  of  his  State,  made  up  chiefly  of  Cal- 
houn’s disciples,  evinced  their  sympathy  with 
his  political  opinions  by  electing  him  Governor 
of  that  commonwealth. 
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The  Ordinance  of  Nullification  forbade  all 
constituted  authorities,  State  or  National,  within 
the  boundaries  of  South  Carolina,  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  duties  imposed  by  the  tariff  laws ; 
and  that  in  no  case  of  law  or  equity,  decided  in 
the  courts  of  South  Carolina,  touching  the  au- 
thority of  the  Ordinance,  or  the  validity  of  acts 
of  the  Legislature  of  that  commonwealth  for 
giving  effect  thereto,  should  there  be  an  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  also  ordained  that  all  public  officers  should 
take  an  oath  to  obey  that  Ordinance  on  penalty 
of  forfeiture  of  office.  Having  thus  bound  the 
people  of  the  State  hand  and  foot  to  self-created 
despotism  (for  they  did  not  submit  the  ordinance 
to  the  people),  without  a chance  of  appeal  to  the 
accustomed  tribunal,  the  conspirators  defiantly 
declared  that  they  would  not  submit  to  “coer- 
cion” by  the  United  States,  and  that  they  should 
consider  the  passage  by  Congress  of  any  act  de- 
claring the  ports  of  that  State  abolished  or  closed, 
or  in  any  way  interfering  with  their  commerce, 
as  “inconsistent  with  the  longer  continuance  of 
South  Carolina  in  the  Union and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  would  henceforth  “hold  them- 
selves absolved  from  all  further  obligation  to 
maintain  or  preserve  their  political  connection 
with  the  people  of  the  other  States,”  and  would 
proceed  forthwith  to  “organize  a separate  gov- 
ernment, and  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which 
sovereign  and  independent  States  may  of  right 
do.”  The  ordinance  was  to  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  February  ensuing  after  its  passage.  It 
was  signed  by  more  than  one  hundred  leading  cit- 
izens of  South  Carolina,  and  thus  officially  com- 
municated to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Fortunately  for  the  country  there  was  a man 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  whose  patriotism 
and  courage  had  never  been  found  wanting.  It 
was  equal  to  this  emergency.  South  Carolina, 
through  her  unscrupulous  politicians,  had  been 
placed  in  the  attitude  of  open,  forcible  resist- 
ance to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  the 
President  had  solemnly  sworn  to  execute.  An- 
drew Jackson  was  not  a man  to  be  trifled  with. 
He  quickly  perceived  his  duty,  and  as  quickly 
hastened  to  the  performance  of  it.  The  Ordi- 
nance of  Nullification  reached  him  on  the  1st 
of  December.  On  the  10th  of  the  same  month 
he  issued  a Proclamation,  kind  but  firm,  per- 
suasive but  admonitory,  in  which  he  denounced 
the  pernicious  doctrine  of  State  supremacy,  and 
warned  the  people  of  South  Carolina  that  they 
had  been  deceived  by  demagogues.  “ Eloquent 
appeals  to  your  passions,  to  your  State  pride,  to 
your  native  courage,  to  your  sense  of  real  inju- 
ry,” he  said,  “were  used  to  prepare  you  for  the 
period  when  the  mask,  which  concealed  the  hid- 
eous features  of  disunion,  should  be  taken  off.  ; 
It  fell,  and  you  were  made  to  look  with  com- 
placency on  objects  which,  not  long  since,  you 
would  have  regarded  with  horror.”  He  reason- 
ed fraternally  with  them,  and  begged  them  to 
retrace  their  steps.  “ Snatch  from  the  archives 
of  your  State  the  disorganizing  edict  of  its  con- 
vention; bid  its  members  to  reassemble,  and 


promulgate  the  decided  expression  of  your  will 
to  remain  in  the  path  which  alone  can  conduct 
you  to  safety,  prosperity,  and  honor.  Tell  them 
that,  compared  to  disunion,  all  other  evils  are 
light,  because  that  brings  with  it  an  accumula- 
tion of  all.  Declare  that  you  will  never  take 
the  field  unless  the  star-spangled  banner  of  your 
country  shall  float  over  you ; that  you  will  not 
be  stigmatized  when  dead,  and  dishonored  and 
scorned  while  you  live,  as  the  authors  of  the  first 
attack  on  the  Constitution  of  your  country.  Its 
destroyers  you  can  not  be.  You  may  disturb 
its  peace ; you  may  interrupt  the  course  of  its 
prosperity;  you  may  cloud  its  reputation  for 
stability;  but  its  tranquillity  will  be  restored, 
its  prosperity  will  return,  and  the  stains  upon 
its  national  character  will  be  transferred  and  re- 
main an  eternal  blot  on  the  memoiy  of  those 
who  caused  the  disorder.” 

Meanwhile  Governor  Hayne  had  (Ailed  the 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina  together  to  take 
measures  for  enforcing  the  Ordinance  of  Nulli- 
fication. They  authorized  the  Governor  to  call 
out  the  militia  of  the  State  for  the  purpose,  and 
ordered  the  purchase  of  ten  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  and  a requisite  quantity  of  equipments  and 
munitions  of  war.  The  feelings  of  the  politi- 
cians of  other  States  were  consulted.  Those  of 
Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  approved  of  the 
action  of  the  “Palmetto  State,”  and  gave  as- 
surance that,  in  the  event  of  secession,  those  States 
would  join  her  in  forming  a Southern  Confeder- 
acy. But  North  Carolina,  always  patriotic  at 
heart,  nobly  refused  to  stain  her  annals  with 
even  the  semblance  of  treason  and  rebellion. 

The  time  for  action  had  now  arrived,  and  Cal- 
houn resigned  the  Vice-Presidency  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  where 
he  might  do  battle  for  disunion  more  potently. 
The  President  had  resolved  to  arrest  him  on  his 
arrival  at  Washington,  have  him  tried  for  high 
treason,  and  Kung  if  found  guilty.  This,  in  the 
then  condition  of  public  feeling  in  the  Southern 
States,  might  have  been  a most  pernicious  step, 
one  that  would  have  kindled  the  flames  of  civil 
war  instantly.  Webster  and  others  persuaded 
Jackson  not  to  adopt  that  extreme  measure,  but 
endeavor  to  win  back  the  deluded  people . The 
proclamation  already  mentioned  followed ; and 
on  the  assembling  of  Congress  the  President,  in 
his  annual  Message,  called  attention  to  the  at- 
titude of  South  Carolina,  and  asked  for  co-oper- 
ation in  suppressing  the  rising  rebellion.  He  had 
already  taken  precautionary  measures.  Quite  a 
large  body  of  troops,  under  General  Scott,  were 
stealthily  thrown  into  Fort  Moultrie  in  Charles- 
ton harbor,  and  a sloop  of  war  was  sent  to  the 
same  waters  to  protect  the  national  officers  of 
customs,  if  necessary,  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  Before  the  inhabitants  of  Charleston 
were  aware  that  the  President  would  resort  to 
force  in  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  these  troops 
were  before  their  faces,  an$  the  guns  of  Fort 
Moultrie  were  silently  but  adraonishingly  telling 
them  to  be  careful  not  to  interfere  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Charleston  Custotn-hon«r\ 
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The  President  had  declared,  in  substance,  in 
his  Message  that  his  policy  would  be  a peaceful 
one  toward  the  rebellious  State  so  long  as  peace- 
ful measures  promised  to  be  effectual;  but  in 
the  event  of  persistent  contumacy,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  force  South  Carolina  into  submission. 
This  determination  of  the  Government,  the  pres- 
ence of  General  Scott  with  a competent  force,  and 
the  sloop  of  war  in  the  harbor,  caused  a material 
abatement  of  rebellious  zeal  in  the  capital  of  the 
turbulent  State,  and  it  became  evident  to  the 
leaders  there  that  South  Carolina  would  not  be 
permitted  to  sever  the  bond  that  bound  her  to 
the  Union.  Her  famous  Ordinance  was  not  en- 
forced ; the  revenues  were  regularly  collected ; 
and  the  national  laws  continued  to  be  executed 
without  interruption.  Such  being  the  case,  the 
conspirators  in  the  Convention,  illy  concealing 
their  mortification  after  such  a display  of  arro- 
gance, resolved  to  postpone  their  intended  forci- 
ble resistance  until  the  first  of  February. 

On  the  very  first  day  of  the  session  of  Con- 
gress bills  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  were 
introduced.  One  reported  by  Mr.  Verplanck, 
from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  was 
very  favorably  received,  especially  by  those  who 
wished  to  conciliate  the  radical  opponents  of  the 
tariff,  of  the  South  Carolina  school.  But  long 
debates  followed,  and  February,  as  well  as  the 
session  of  Congress,  was  drawing  to  a close, 
when,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  body,  Mr. 
Letcher,  of  Kentucky,  an  ardent  friend  of  Mr. 
Clay,  rose  in  his  place  and  moved  to  strike  out 
every  word  of  the  bill  except  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert  in  lieu  of  it  a bill  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Clay,  which  has  since  been  called 
the  Compromise  Bill.  It  was  a formal  aban- 
donment of  the  American  System,  and  confess- 
edly a measure  to  heal  disaffection  and  save  the 
Union.  It  proposed  a gradual  reduction  of  the 
tariff  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  in  such  a way 
that  all  interests  would  be  unharmed.  Mr.  Clay 
professed  to  believe  that  it  would  not  only  heal 
all  present  dissensions,  but  prevent  future  ones ; 
and  that  by  separating  the  question  of  tariffs  from 
politics,  the  business  of  the  country  would  be- 
come more  stable.  It  was  ably  opposed  in  the 
House  by  John  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
sagaciously  remarked : “ You  propose  to  bind  us 
[New  England]  hand  and  foot,  to  pour  out  our 
blood  upon  the  altar,  and  sacrifice  us  as  a burnt- 
offering  to  appease  the  unnatural  and  unfounded 
discontent  of  the  South — a discontent , I fear, 
hating  deeper  root  than  the  tariff,  and  will  con- 
tinue when  that  is  forgotten .”  John  Davis  sim- 
ply wrote  history  in  advance  of  events. 

This  Compromise  Bill  was  passed,  and  the 
voice  of  disunion  was  hushed  for  a while.  The 
secret  history  of  the  measure  will  bo  noticed  pres- 
ently. ^ 

In  a Message  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
affairs  in  South  Carolina,  the  President  recom- 
mended that  body  to  revive  some  old  acts  which 
would  enablo  him  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws 
in  that  State,  and  crush*  rebellion  in  the  bud. 
In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  Mr. 


Wilkins,  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  submitted  a bill  on  the  21st  of  Jah- 
uary,  known  as  the  Force  Bill.  It  was  imme- 
diately assailed  with  the  greatest  violence  as 
unconstitutional.  At  about  the  same  time  Mr. 
Calhoun  introduced  his  series  of  Resolutions  on 
the  Powers  of  the  Government , in  which  were 
involved  the  doctrines  of  nullification  and  the 
right  of  secession.  In  the  course  of  the  debates 
on  these  Resolutions  and  the  Force  Bill,  he  first 
promulgated,  publicly,  those  mischievous  senti- 
ments concerning  the  nature  of  our  government, 
the  bitter  fruit  of  which  is  the  present  rebellion. 
He  made  the  Virginia  Resolutions  of  1798  his 
text,  and  the  avowed  source  of  his  political  creed; 
and  with  his  clear,  logical,  subtle  mind  he  framed 
utterances  of  such  amazing  sophistries,  in  most 
ingenious  aspects,  that  many  were  confounded, 
and  a few  were,  for  the  moment,  half  converted 
to  his  views.  But  he  so  misrepresented  the  real 
character  and  design  of  those  resolutions,  so 
falsely  declared  that  they  afforded  a warrant  for 
nullification  and  secession,  that  Senator  Rives, 
of  Virginia,  for  the  hoibr  of  his  State  and  the 
truth  of  history,  rebuked  him.  Madison,  their 
author,  had  already  declared  that  the  resolu- 
tions and  the  debates  in  the  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates  disclosed  “ no  reference  whatever  to  a 
constitutional  right  in  an  individual  State  to  ar- 
rest by  force  the  operation  of  a law  of  the  Unit- 
ed States/’*  And  that  venerable  statesman, 
then  over  eighty  years  of  age,  vehemently  spurn- 
ed the  doctrine  of  the  nullifiers,  that  our  govern- 
ment is  only  a league  of  States,  saying,  “ What 
can  be  more  preposterous  than  to  say  that  the 
United  States,  as  united,  are  in  no  respect  or 
degree  a nation , which  implies  a sovereignty ?"t 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  course  of 
these  debates  Calhoun,  generally  reticent  and 
cautious,  revealed,  almost  unconsciously,  the  se- 
cret spring  of  his  desires  for  a dissolution  of  the 
Union  and  a Southern  Confederacy  to  be  inordi- 
nate personal  ambition . He  was  a disappointed 
man.  He  had  ardently  desired  a nomination 
for  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Repub- 
lic. In  this  aspiration  he  had  totally  failed,  and 
as  he  viewed  the  growing  wealth,  population, 
and  political  strength  of  the  Free  States,  the  pos- 
sibility of  ever  being  crowned  with  such  honor 
seemed  more  remote  than  ever.  With  the  bit- 
terness of  a disappointed  spirit  he  said,  in  the 
course  of  these  debates,  “Tho  contest  between 
the  North  and  the  South  will,  in  fact,  be  a con- 
test between  power  and  liberty,  and  such  ho 
considered  the  present — a contest  in  which  the 
weaker  section,  with  its  peculiar  labor,  produc- 
tions, and  situation,  has  at  stake  all  that  is  dear 
to  freemen.  Should  they  be  able  to  maintain 
in  their  full  vigor  their  reserved  rights,  liberty 
and  prosperity  will  be  their  portion ; but  if  they 
yield,  and  permit  the  stronger  interest  to  con- 
solidate within  itself  all  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment,! then  will  its  fate  be  more  wretched 

• Letter  to  Edward  Everett,  August,  1830. 

t Letter  to  William  C.  Hives,  March  12,  1833. 

t A favorite  design  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was  to  secure,  by 
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than  that  of  the  Aborigines  whom  they  have  ex- 
pelled, or  of  their  slaves Every  Southern 

roan,  true  to  the  interests  of  his  section,  and 
faithful  to  the  duties  which  Providence  has  allot- 
ted him,  trill  be  forever  excluded  from  the  honors 
and  emoluments  of  this  government , which  will  be 
reserved  for  those  only  who  have  qualified  them- 
selves, by  political  prostitution,  for  admission 
into  the  Magdalen  Asylum.”  Past  and  subse- 
quent history  convict  that  malignant  conspirator 
of  uttering  a willful  untruth — uttered  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  “ firing  the  Southern  heart,”  until,  in 
the  language  of  an  Alabama  conspirator  of  our 
day  (Yancey),  “at  the  proper  moment,  by  an 
organized  concerted  action,  they  could  precipi- 
tate the  Cotton  States  into  a revolution.” 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  secret  history 
of  the  Compromise  Bill,  which,  for  the  time, 
quelled  the  turbulence  of  the  South  Carolina 
politicians,  and  foiled  the  weapons  of  disunion 
so  adroitly  wielded  by  Calhoun  and  his  fellow- 
conspirators.  He  and  Clay  had  long  been  rival 
aspirants  for  the  Presidency  and  antagonistic  in 
political  principles.  N<fcr,  to  the  surprise  of  ev- 
ery body,  they  appeared  to  be  in  coalition.  It 
was  a deep  mystery  to  the  uninitiated,  and  re- 
mained so  until  in  after  years,  when  Clay  and 
Calhoun  became  more  bitterly  antagonistic,  that 
the  latter  revealed  some  of  the  secret  history  of 
that  apparent  coalition.  It  was  substantially 
this,  according  to  Mr.  Benton : 

The  relative  position  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  South  Carolina,  and  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  winter 
of  1833,  placed  the  latter  in  great  personal  peril, 
which  his  friends  perceived  and  tried  to  avert. 
Among  others  consulted  on  the  subject  by  them 
was  Letcher,  of  Kentucky,  Clay’s  warm  person- 
al friend.  He  knew  that  South  Carolina  must 
yield,  on  some  terms,  to  the  authority  and  pow- 
er of  the  National  Government,  and  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a compromise  by  which,  in  so 
yielding,  she  might  preserve  her  dignity.  He 
proposed  it  to  Mr.  Clay,  who,  sincerely  desiring 
reconciliation,  entertained  the  idea,  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  Webster.  The  amazing  intellectual 
plummet  of  the  latter  had  fathomed  the  turbid 
waters  of  Nullification  far  deeper  than  had  the 
brilliant  Kentuckian,  and  he  instantly  said,  “No 
— it  will  be  yielding  great  principles  to  faction. 
The  time  has  come  to  test  the  strength  of  the 


an  amendment  to  the  Constitntion,  what  he  adroitly  term- 
ed “the  right!  of  the  minority,”  by  giving  to  the  States 
the  veto  power,  by  which  every  law  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  might  be  made  null  and  void. 
This  was  nullification  in  its  mildest  form.  If  it  hod  lieen 
ingrafted  upon  the  national  Constitution  tho  Slave  States 
would  have  controlled  the  government  forever.  But  such  I 
a doctrine  was  opposed  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  a re- 
publican government,  namely,  submission  to  the  will  of 
the  majority ; and  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  followers,  know- 
ing such  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  could  never 
be  obtained,  resolved  to  secede,  and  form  what  the  modem 
conspirators  call  a il  homogeneous  government”— that  is, 
an  aristocratic  government,  representing  slaveholding 
communities  only,  and  having  no  affinity  with  men  who 
believe  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
written  by  one  of  their  caste. 


Constitution  and  the  Government.”  He  bad 
heartily  supported  the  Force  Bill.  Although 
opposed,  politically,  to  the  Administration,  he 
had  said : “I  believe  the  country  is  in  consid- 
erable danger ; I believe  an  unlawful  combina- 
tion threatens  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  I be- 
lieve the  crisis  calls  for  a mild,  temperate,  for- 
bearing, but  inflexibly  firm  execution  of  the 
laws.  And,  under  this  conviction,  I give  a 
hearty" support  to  this  Administration  in  all 
measures  which  I deem  to  be  fair,  just,  and  nec- 
essary. And  in  supporting  these  measures  I 
mean  to  take  my  fair  share  of  responsibility,  to 
support  them  frankly  and  fairly,  without  re6ec- 
tions  on  the  past  and  mixing  other  topics  in  their 
discussion.”  He  was  utterly  opposed  to  compro- 
mising and  temporizing  measures  with  a rebel- 
lious faction,  and  told  Mr.  Clay  so;  and  from 
that  time  he  was  not  approached  by  those  who 
were  willing  to  shield  conspirators  Jfrom  the 
sword  of  justice. 

Mr.  Clay  drew  up  a compromise  bill  and  sent 
it  to  Mr.  Calhoun  by  Mr.  Letcher.  Calhoun 
objected  to  parts  of  the  bill  most  decidedly,  and 
remarked  that  if  Clay  knew  the  nature  of  his  ob- 
jections he  would  at  least  modify  those  portions 
of  the  bill.  Letcher  made  arrangements  for  a 
personal  interview  between  these  eminent  Sen- 
ators, who  had  not  been  on  speaking  terms  for 
some  time.  The  imperious  Clay  demanded  that 
it  should  be  at  his  own  room.  The  imperiled 
Calhoun  consented  to  go  there.  The  meeting 
was  civil  but  icy.  The  business  was  immedi- 
ately entered  upon.  The  principals  were  un- 
yielding, and  the  conference  ended  without  re- 
sults. 

Letcher  now  hastened  to  the  President  and 
sounded  him  on  the  subject  of  compromise. 
“Compromise!”  said  the  stem  old  man,  stem 
only  toward  wickedness,  “I  will  make  no  com- 
promise with  traitors.  I will  have  no  negotia- 
tions. I will  execute  the  laws.  Calhoun  shall 
be  tried  for  treason,  and  hanged  if  found  guilty, 
if  he  docs  not  instantly  cease  his  rebellious 
course.”  Letcher  now  flew  to  M ‘Duffle,  Cal- 
houn's ardent  friend,  and  alarmed  him  with  a 
startling  picture  of  the  President’s  wrath.  That 
night,  after  he  had  retired  to  bed,  Letcher  was 
aroused  by  a Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  in- 
formed him  that  Jackson  would  not  allow  any 
more  delay,  and  that  Calhoun’s  arrest  might 
take  place  any  hour.  He  begged  Letcher  to 
warn  Calhoun  of  his  danger.  He  did  so.  He 
found  the  South  Carolinian  in  bed.  He  told  him 
of  the  temper  and  the  intentions  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  conspirator  was  much  alarmed. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Clay  and  J.  M.  Clayton  of 
; Delaware  had  been  in  frequent  consultations  on 
the  subject.  Clayton  had  said  to  Clay,  while 
his  bill  was  lingering  in  the  House,  “These 
South  Carolinians  act  very  badly,  but  they  are 
good  fellows,  and  it  is  a pity  to  let  Jackson  hang 
them and  advised  him  to  get  his  bill  referred 
to  a new  committee,  and  so  modify  it  as  to  make 
it  acceptable  to  a majority.  Clay  did  so,  and 
Clayton  exerted  all  his  influence  to  avert  the 
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calamity  which  hang  over  Calhoun  and  his 
friends.  He  assembled  the  manufactarers  who 
had  harried  to  the  capital  when  they  heard  of 
the  Compromise  Bill,  to  see  whether  they  would 
not  yield  something  for  the  sake  of  conciliation 
and  the  Union.  At  a sacrifice  of  their  interests, 
these  loyal  men  did  yield,  and  agreed  to  with- 
draw all  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  let  it  pass  the 
Senate,  providing  all  the  nullifiers  should  vote 
for  certain  amendments  made  by  the  Lower 
House,  as  well  as  the  bill  itself.  The  nullifiers 
in  committee  would  not  yield.  The  crisis  had 
arrived.  The  gallows  was  placed  before  Cal- 
houn’s eyes.  Clayton  earnestly  remonstrated 
with  him.  He  pointed  out  the  danger,  the  folly, 
the  wickedness  of  his  course ; and  notified  him 
that  unless  the  amendments  were  adopted,  and 
that  by  the  votes  of  himself  and  political  friends, 
the  bill  should  not  pass ; that  he  (Clayton)  would 
move  to  Jay  it  on  the  table  when  it  should  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  and  that  he  had  strength 
enough  in  that  House  pledged  to  do  it.  “ The 
President  will  then,”  he  said,  “be  left  free  to 
execute  the  laws  in  full  rigor.”  His  object,  he 
told  them  plainly,  was  to  put  them  squarely  on 
the  record;  to  make  all  the  nullifiers  vote  for  the 
amendments  and  the  bill,  and  thus  cut  them  off 
from  the  plea  of  “unconstitutionality,”  which 
they  would  raise  if  the  bill  and  amendments  did 
not  receive  their  votes.  Unless  they  were  so 
bound  he  knew  that  the  present  pacification 
would  be  only  a hollow  truce,  and  that  they 
would  make  this  vciy  measure,  probably,  a pro- 
tense for  renewing  their  resistance  to  what  they 
were  pleased  to  call  “ unconstitutional  meas- 
ures” of  the  National  Government,  and  for  re- 
suming their  march  toward  secession  and  inde- 
pendence. He  was  peremptory  with  both  Clay 
and  Calhoun,  and  warned  them  that  this  was 
the  last  chance  for  compromise. 

Mr.  Clayton  was  inexorable.  Clay  and  Cal- 
houn agreed  to  the  amendments.  These  with 
the  bill  were  reported  to  the  Senate.  All  the 
nullifiers  voted  for  the  amendments  in  order, 
until  they  came  to  the  last,  that  of  home  valua- 
tion, which  was  so  revolting  to  the  great  leader 
of  the  conspirators.  When  that  came  up  Cal- 
houn and  his  friends  met  it  with  the  most  violent 
opposition.  It  was  the  last  day  but  one  of  the 
session,  and  a late  hour  in  the  day.  Finding 
the  nullifiers  persistent  in  their  opposition,  Clay- 
ton, to  their  great  consternation,  suddenly  exe- 
cuted his  threat.  He  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on 
the  table,  and  declared  it  should  continue  to  lie 
there.  Mr.  Clay  begged  him  to  withdraw  his 
motion.  Others  entreated  him  to  give  a little 
more  time.  He  was  indexible.  There  was 
fluttering  in  the  bevy  of  nullifiers.  Calhoun 
and  his  friends  retired  behind  the  colonnade 
back  of  the  Speaker’s  chair,  over  which  was  the 
portrait  of  Washington,  the  great  Unionist,  and 
there  held  a brief  consul  tation . It  was  very  brief, 
for  time  and  opportunity  were  precious.  Sena- 
tor Bibb  came  from  the  trembling  conclave  and 
asked  Clayton  to  give  a little  more  time.  This 
was  a token  of  yielding,  and  he  complied.  He 
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I withdrew  his  motion,  but  with  the  declaration 
that  unless  the  measure,  in  full,  was  voted  for 
by  all  the  nullifiers  he  should  renew  it.  In- 
stantly one  of  their  friends  moved  an  adjourn- 
ment. It  was  carried,  and  the  conspirators  went 
home 

— u to  Bleep,  perchance  to  dream,** 
on  their  predicament.  They  knew  of  only  one 
way,  and  that  a most  thorny  one  for  their  pride, 
still  open  for  their  escape.  They  all  knew  the 
character  of  the  President,  and  the  reliability  of 
his  promises.  So  they  concluded  to  vote  as  Mr. 
Clayton  demanded,  but  begged  that  gentleman 
to  spare  Mr.  Calhoun  the  mortification  of  appear- 
ing on  the  record  in  favor  of  a measure  against 
which  at  that  very  time,  and  at  his  instance, 
troops  were  being  raised  in  South  Carolina,  and 
because  of  which  the  politicians  of  that  State 
were  preparing  to  declare  her  secession  from  the 
Union!  Mr.  Clayton  would  not  yield  a jot. 
Calhoun  was  the  chief  of  sinners  in  this  matter, 
and  he,  of  all  others,  must  give  the  world  public 
and  recorded  evidence  of  penitence,  whatever 
his  “mental  reservations”  might  be.  “Nothing 
would  be  secured,”  Mr.  Clayton  said,  “unless  his 
vote  appears  in  favor  of  the  measure.” 

The  Senate  met ; the  bill  was  taken  up ; and 
the  nullifiers  and  their  friends,  one  after  another, 
yielded  their  objections  on  various  pretenses.  At 
length,  when  all  had  voted  but  Mr.  Calhoun,  he 
arose,  pale  and  haggard,  for  he  had  had  a most 
terrible  struggle.  He  declared  that  he  had  then 
to  determine  which  way  he  should  vote,  and  at 
the  termination  of  his  brief  remarks  he  gave  his 
voice  in  the  affirmative  with  the  rest.  It  was  a 
bitter  pill  for  that  proud  man  to  swallow.  The 
altertiative  presented  to  him  was  absolute  hu- 
miliation or  the  gallows.  He  chose  the  former. 

With  that  act  fell  the  great  conspiracy  to  break 
up  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  1832. 

The  violent  clamors  raised  in  South  Carolina  and 
the  Gulf  States  on  the  appearance  of  Jackson’s 
Proclamation  soon  ceased.  The  Ordinance  of 
Nullification  was  repealed,  and  Nullifier  became, 
as  it  deserved  to  be,  a term  of  reproach  through- 
out most  of  the  Union. 

Jackson  warned  his  countrymen  that  slavery 
would  be  the  next  pretense  used  by  the  con- 
spirators against  the  life  of  the  nation.  The 
fulfillment  of  that  prophecy  commenced  almost 
on  the  day  of  its  utterance.  About  the  year 
1831  there  was  established  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington a newspaper  entitled  the  United  States 
Telegraph,  which  was  the  confidential  organ  if 
not  the  private  property  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  “ Of 
all  the  vehicles — tracts,  pamphlets,  and  newspa- 
pers— circulated  by  the  abolitionists,”  said  Gov- 
ernor Hill,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1836,  in  allu- 
sion to  it,  “there  is  no  ten  or  twenty  of  them 
that  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  excitement 
as  a single  newspaper  printed  in  this  city.  I 
need  not  name  this  paper  when  I inform  you 
that,  for  the  last  five  years,  it  has  been  laboring 
to  produce  a Northern  and  a Southern  party — 
to  fan  the  flame  of  sectional  prejudice,  to  open 
wider  the  breach,  to  drive  harder  the  wedge 
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which  shall  divide  the  North  from  the  South.” 
In  the  columns  of  that  paper,  and  in  his  speech- 
es, Mr.  Calhoun  became  the  eulogist  of  slavery, 
and  ungenerously  and  falsely  accused  the  people 
of  the  North  of  a desire  to  interfere  with  that 
system  in  the  Southern  States.  “ Until  he 
spoke,”  says  a late  writer,  “ the  South  generally 
felt  that  slavery  was  only  to  be  regarded  as  a 
choice  of  evils — an  unfortunate  inheritance,  to 
be  endured  as  long  as  it  must  be  endured,  to  be 
abolished  as  soon  as  it  could  be  abolished  safely. 
It  was  John  C.  Calhoun  that  effaced  from  the 
heart  of  the  South  the  benign  sentiments  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Randolph. 
It  was  Calhoun  who  began  all  that  is  to  be  de- 
plored in  the  agitation  of  slavery  questions.  It 
was  he  who  strove  to  rob  the  people  of  the  North 
of  their  right  to  petition,  and  the  right  of  the 
people  of  the  South  to  receive  what  they  chose 
through  the  mail.  It  was  he  who  cut  the  mag- 
netic cord  that  connected  the  South  with  the 
feeling  of  the  age,  and  thus  made  the  peaceful 
solution  of  the  problem  difficult.”* 


CHARLES  DICKENS. 

THERE  are  few  readers  of  the  works  of  any 
popular  author  who  have  not  felt  an  ardent 
curiosity  to  see  the  Man  as  well  as  the  Writer ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  ability  to  see  him,  their 
curiosity  is  equally  great  to  “ hear  all  about  him 
to  learn  how  he  looks,  acts,  “ walks,  and  talks;” 
each  particular  as  to  his  personal  appearance, 
dress,  manners,  etc. ; whether  he  is  shy  and  si- 
lent in  company,  or  scintillating  and  brilliant  in 
conversation,  etc.,  etc. 

Perhaps  no  writer  in  modem  times  has  ex- 
cited this  very  natural  desire  more  generally,  or 
to  a greater  degree,  than  Charles  Dickens.  Even 
as  we  write,  we  see  by  the  public  journals  that 
an  offer  has  been  made,  “from  responsible  par- 
ties” in  New  York,  to  guarantee  to  Mr.  Dick- 
ens fifty  thousand  dollars  for  one  year’s  “ Read- 
ings” (three  times  a week)  from  his  popular 
works  in  this  country ; while  a similar  sum,  with 
his  expenses  paid,  awaited  his  acceptance  in 
Australia.  Now  in  all  this  there  is  only  the 
evidence  of  a general  desire  to  see  and  hear  the 
Author  and  the  Man ; for  every  work  from  which 
he  will  read  is  as  “ familiar  as  household  words” 
to  all  who  will  attend  his  “Readings.”  How 
many  hundreds  has  the  writer  known  who  have 
made  pilgrimages  from  our  city  to  Sunnyside, 
simply  to  look  upon  Washington  Irving;  possi- 
bly witli  the  hope  to  hear  him  in  familiar  con- 
versation, but  at  all  events  to  see  him ; and  fail- 
ing in  that,  at  least  to  look  upon  the  place  where 
he  “lived,  and  moved,  and  had  his  being.” 
“ And  were  the  journey  for  this  purpose  one  of 
fifty  miles,  and  on  foot,”  said  a friend  not  long 
ago,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  writings  of 
Irving,  “ it  would  be  well  repaid  to  hear  once 
more  his  living  voice.” 

The  first  announcement  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  in- 


• Barton's  “Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,”  ili.,  433. 


tended  visit  to  America  was  made  in  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  letter  to  his  friend  and  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  L.  Gaylord  Clark,  then  editor 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine : 

“ Twenty-eighth  September \ 184L 

“Mr  dkjlb  Sib,— 1 condole  with  you  from  my  heart  on 
the  loos  you  have  sustained,*  and  I feel  proud  of  your  per- 
mitting me  to  sympathize  with  your  affliction.  It  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  been  addressed,  under 
similar  circumstances,  by  many  of  your  countrymen  since 
the  1 Curiosity  Shop'  came  to  a dose.  Some  simple  and 
honest  hearts  in  the  remote  wilds  of  America  hare  written 
me  letters  on  the  loss  of  children— so  numbering  my  Uttle 
book,  or  rather  heroine,  with  their  household  gods ; and  so 
pouring  out  their  trials,  and  sources  of  comfort  in  them, 
before  me  as  a friend,  that  I hare  been  inexpressibly 
moved,  and  am  whenever  I think  of  them,  I do  assure  yon. 
Yon  have  already  all  the  comfort  that  I could  lay  before 
you  ; all,  I hope,  that  the  affectionate  spirit  of  your  broth* 
er,  now-  in  happiness,  can  shed  into  your  tool. 

“On  the  Fourth  of  next  January,  if  it  please  God, 

I am  coming  with  my  wife  on  a three  or  four  months'  visit 
to  America.  The  British  and  North  American  packet  will 
bring  me,  I hope,  to  Boston,  and  enable  me,  in  the  third 
week  of  the  new  year,  to  set  my  foot  upon  the  soil  I have 
trodden  in  my  day-dreams  many  times,  and  whose  sons 
(and  daughters)  I yearn  to  know  and  to  be  among. 

“I  hope  you  are  surprised,  and  I hope  not  unpleasant- 
ly. Faithfully  yours,  Cnas.  Dickens." 

Not  long  after  his  arrival  at  New  York  Mr. 
Dickens,  with  a number  of  gentlemen  who  had 
been  specially  invited  to  meet  him,  dined  with 
the  correspondent  to  whom  the  foregoing  letter 
was  addressed.  I have  preserved  some  memo- 
randa of  the  things  which  most  interested  my- 
self on  this  occasion.  That  Mr.  Dickens  was 
also  interested  appears  from  a postscript  to  a 
letter  written  after  his  return  to  EnglancJ,  in 
which  he  says : “This  day  twelvemonth  I dined 
at  your  house : the  pleasantest  dinner  I enjoyed 
in  America.  What  a company !” 

The  notes  of  acceptance  to  the  invitation  to 
meet  Mr.  Dickens  at  dinner  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  present  were  pleasant  and  character- 
istic. That  of  Mr.  Henry  Inman,  which  I regret 
to  have  lost,  was  couched  in  a few  well-chosen 
words,  which  embodied  a perfect  “picture  in 
little”  of  Mr.  Dickens  s peculiar  artistic  charac- 
teristics. lialleck,  in  closing  his  note,  in  refer- 
ence to  an  incidental  hint  in  the  letter  of  invita- 
tion of  his  host  that* he  “must  not  forget  the 
hour  of  dining” — a fault  which  his  friend  “John 
Waters”  had  woefully  lamented — playfully  said : 

41 A letter  from  you  will  always  give  me  pleasure;  but 
yours  of  yesterday  was  quite  unnecessary : 

44  4 The  bridegroom  may  forget  the  bride 
Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen; 

The  monarch  may  forget  the  crown 
That  on  his  head  an  hour  has  been ; 

The  mother  may  forget  the  child 
That  smiles  sae  sweetly  on  her  knee 
but  I am  not  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  the  day  or  the 
hour  appointed  for  such  a dinner  as  that  with  which  you 
tempt  me." 

It  was  certainly  n great  satisfaction  to  find 
seated  at  the  same  table,  in  all  the  enjoyment 
which  mutual  regard  and  affection  could  create, 
men  so  well  known  to  the  reading  world  in  both 
hemispheres,  and  equally  honored  in  each,  as 

• The  death  of  hie  correspondent's  twin-brother,  Willie  Gnylord 

Clark. 
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Washington  Inring,  Charles  Dickens,  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  Fitz-Greene  Hal  leek,  Bishop 
Wainwright,  Henry  Brevoort,  the  life-long  friend 
of  Irving ; Henry  Inman,  the  eminent  artist ; 
David  Graham,  Jun.,  the  distinguished  coun- 
selor and  advocate;  Henry  Cary,  the  opulent 
banker  and  most  delightful  writer  under  the  nom 
de  plume  of  44  John  Waters” — a refined  lover  of 
refined  literature  and  art,  in  all  things  himself 
the  most  elegant  and  accomplished  of  social  hosts 
— (“our  Samuel  Rogers,  of  Hudson  Square,” 
was  a pseudonym  by  which  he  was  often  desig- 
nated) ; and  others,  including  the  ladies  of  the 
host  and  his  distinguished  English  guest. 

Mr.  Dickens's  manner  in  personally  describing 
aq  amusing  incident  was  as  remarkable  as  his 
written  pictures.  Something  was  said,  we  re- 
member, touching  the  curiosity  with  which  he 
was  regarded  by  “outsiders,”  who  were  not  ex- 
pected to  be  present  at  the  great  dinner  which 
was  given  to  him  at  the  old  City  Hotel — the 
crowded  caravanserai  of  our  city's  old  friends, 
Messrs.  Jennings  and  Willard.  They  pressed 
into  the  large  reception  apartment  simply  to 
“have  a look”  at  the  great  author  who  had  so 
often  amused  and  delighted  them.  He  was  re- 
minded by  the  host  that  not  a few  were  the  ex- 
clamations of  surprise  that,  “after  all,  it  was 
only  a bright-eyed  young  mant  with  4 lots'  of 
long,  curly,  brown  hair,  and  big,  laughing,  blue 
eyes.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Dickens;  44 and  I heard 
many  another  shrewd  criticism  which  was  equal- 
ly whimsical  and  expressive,  and  not  a few  which 
were  far  less  flattering.  I noticed  especially  one 
young  fellow,  who,  after  examining  me  from  a 
near  ‘stand-point'  very  attentively,  retired  to 
take  a distant  or  birds-eye  view,  surveying  me 
from  top  to  toe,  and  up  again,  making  an  in- 
ventory of  my  4 p’ints,'  as  if  I had  been  a build - 
ing , and  he  was  anxious  to  secure  in  his  mind 
my  architectural  proportions !" 

It  will  not  be  amiss,  let  it  be  hoped,  at  so 
long  an  interval  of  time,  to  record  a few  of  the 
many  objects  of  interest  which  were  adverted  to 
or  discussed,  and  the  “good  things”  which  were 
said  on  the  occasion  in  question. 

Mr.  Dickens  had  brought  a letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright  from  his  friend  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Harness,  a distinguished  clergyman  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  London  ; and  in  allu- 
sion to  this  fact,  and  in  the  semi-clerical  conver- 
sation which  ensued,  mention  was  casually  made 
of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  whom  Dr.  Wain- 
wright had  frequently  met  while  in  London,  and 
many  pleasant  anecdotes  were  recorded  of  him, 
of  which  few  present  had  ever  heard  before,  bat 
which  have  since  become  familiar  to  the  public 
through  the  different  volumes.  It  was  here 
that  we  first  heard  of  the  reply  said  to  have  been 
made  to  a letter  of  Landseer’s,  the  great  “ca- 
nine artist,”  who  had  asked  the  learned  and 
witty  prelate  to  sit  to  him  for  his  portrait : “Is 
thy  servant  a dog , that  he  should  do  this  thing?” 
was  the  characteristic  biblical  reply.  Some 
doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
Vol.  XXV.— No.  147.— B b 


this  anecdote,  as  it  indicated  a want  of  court- 
esy : 44  And  Smith,”  said  Dr.  Wainwright,  “was 
the  most  courteous  of  gentlemen.'1 

Mr.  Inring  remarked,  it  is  well  remembered, 
that  at  the  time  he  was  in  the  way  of  meeting 
Sydney  Smith  in  the  highest  society  of  the  Brit- 
ish metropolis,  it  was  easy  to  trace  the  witty 
clergyman  through  the  brilliant  salons  of  the 
English  nobility  “by  the  circles  of  light  which 
surrounded  him  in  the  beaming  countenances 
of  his  auditors.”  He  “radiated  humor;  and 
neither  bishops  in  their  stoles,  nor  reverend  di- 
vines, nor  the  most  gracious  and  beautiful  of 
the  high-born  ladies  of  the  land  were  capable 
of  resisting  his  quick  wit  and  inexhaustible  hu- 
mor. And  it  was  always  4 good  humor,  too,’  ” 
added  Mr.  Irving. 

44  You  were  in  our  Sessions  Coart  yesterday,” 
said  Mr.  Graham,  “and  saw  oar  mode  of  trans- 
acting criminal  business.  Is  there  any  import- 
ant difference  between  your  forms  and  ours  ?” 

“In  many  respects  most  marked,”  said  Mr. 
Dickens:  “in  the  first  place,  one  misses  the 
robes  and  wigs  of  the  presiding  judges,  the 
badges  of  minor  officials,  and  the  pompous,  im- 
pressive proceedings  of  opening  and  closing 
court.  Here,  I perceive,  your  prisoner  sits  by 
his  counsel,  and  probably  is  only  known  to  a 
portion  of  the  spectators  by  that  fact  as  the  cul- 
prit, or  by  being  pointed  out  as  the  principal 
‘party  in  interest.'  With  us,  the  prisoner  is 
elevated  in  a dock,  where  he  may  be  seen  by 
every  person  in  the  crowd.  Between  him  and 
the  bench  is  usually  a table,  on  which  arc  placed 
certain  dry  herbs,  as  disinfectants  against  jail- 
fever.”  Other  English  customs  in  courts  of 
justice  were  mentioned,  which  are  entirely  un- 
known in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

But  we  remember  an  anecdote  narrated  by 
Mr.  Dickens,  connected  with  the  use  of  disin- 
fecting herbs  as  above  described,  which,  as  he 
told  it,  made  an  evident  impression  upon  the 
gnests  at  the  table.  He  said  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, in  the  chief  criminal  court  of  London,  a 
nervous,  guilty  culprit,  before  whom  were  placed 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  dried  herbs,  began 
to  crumble  them  into  a fine  powder  upon  the 
table ; and  while  a witness  was  testifying  in  re- 
lation to  the  crime  which  he  was  charged  with 
having  committed,  and  describing  minutely  the 
locality  (a  spot  which,  from  circumstances  men- 
tioned and  collateral  testimony,  it  was  contended 
by  the  prisoner’s  counsel  he  had  never  visited), 
the  prisoner,  all  unconsciously  to  himself,  was 
drawing  a house,  a door-yard,  a Lombardy  pop- 
lar-tree, a fence-paling,  and  a gate,  in  the  pow- 
dered herbs  upon  the  table — a rude  but  faithful 
picture  of  the  very  scene  and  surroundings,  in 
all  particulars,  which  it  had  been  argued  he  hod 
never  seen!  The  guilty  man's  hands  were 
seized ; attention  was  called  to  the  involuntary 
impromptu  sketch ; and  it  was  considered  as  the 
strongest  circumstantial  evidence  of  gnilt,  which 
indeed  wa9  subsequently  confessed. 

The  conversation  at  the  head  of  the  table 
turning  for  a moment  upon  circumstantial  evi- 
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dence,  Mr.  Irving  adverted  to  a singular  in- 
stance in  point,  narrated  in  his  presence  on  one 
occasion,  if  we  remember  rightly,  by  Lord  El- 
don, before  whose  44  Worship”  the  strange  inci- 
dent occurred : 

A man,  whose  features  alone  indicated  a char- 
acter of  the  worst  description,  was  on  trial  for  a 
murder  committed  near  midnight  in  a lonely 
spot  near  Hampstead  Heath.  His  supposed 
murderer  was  arrested  about  half  a mile  from 
where  the  deed  was  committed;  but  the  only 
evidence  which  could  be  adduced  against  him 
was  that  there  was  found  upon  him  a gun  which 
bore  evident  marks  of  having  been  recently  dis- 
charged. The  bullet  had  been  extracted  from 
the  body  of  the  murdered  man.  The  bearing 
of  the  suspected  murderer  was  bold  and  defiant. 
Ho  alleged  his  entire  innocence  of  the  crime  for 
the  commission  of  which  he  had  been  arrested ; 
said  that  his  gun  was  his  own,  and  he  had  taken 
it  for  44 a day's  shooting”  in  the  country;  and 
being  anxious  to  be  off  early  in  the  morning, 
had  started  about  midnight  for  the  journey.  In 
short,  he  so  managed  to  represent  the  objects  he 
had  iu  view  that  there  appeared  scarcely  a cir- 
cumstance which  could  be  reasonably  regarded 
as  connecting  him  with  the  homicide.  In  the 
mean  time  the  bullet  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  body  of  the  murdered  man  was  lying  on  the 
desk  before  the  Judge ; and  during  the  examin- 
ation of  the  witness  and  the  explanations  of  the 
accused  he  had,  unconsciously  to  himself,  been 
rolling  it  slowly  between  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. After  a little,  a small  piece  of  thin  cloth 
or  paper,  stained  with  bldod,  was  rolled  off  from 
the  bullet  by  the  manipulation,  when  all  at  once 
the  object  arrested  the  attention  of  the  Judge, 
who  proceeded  to  moisten  it  and  to  spread  it 
out  carefully  upon  the  desk.  After  a moment’s 
hesitation  he  asked : 

44  Was  there  any  thing  found  upon  the  person 
of  the  prisoner  ?” 

44  Nothing,  your  Lordship,”  answered  the 
counsel  for  the  accused,  4 4 except  a single  sov- 
ereign, with  a few  pennies,  a knife,  tobacco-box, 
and  a tom  street-ballad." 

44  Pass  the  torn  ballad  up  to  the  Bench,”  said 
his  Lordship,  which  request  was  at  once  com- 
plied with. 

The  Judge  looked  at  the  rumpled  paper  at- 
tentively, smoothed  it  out,  and  then  compared 
it  with  the  three-cornered  piece  which  had  been 
unrolled  from  the  bullet. 

The  4 4 fit”  was  perfect ! The  paper  which  had 
constituted  the  wad  of  the  bullet,  and  which  his 
Lordship  had  separated  from  it,  was  a part  of 
the  very  street-ballad  which  had  been  found 
upon  the  person  of  the  prisoner,  and  which  thus 
providentially  secured  his  conviction,  the  admis- 
sion of  his  guilt,  and  his  final  execution  upon 
the  gallows. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  table  was  an  old 

and  esteemed  friend  of  the  host,  Mr.  D , a 

scholar,  a gentleman,  and  one  of  the  most  kind- 
hearted  and  best  of  men.  In  person  ho  was 
very  comfortably  fleshy  and  compact ; of  fair 


complexion,  and  with  the  sweetest  expression 
gleaming  through  gold  spectacles  from  his  fino 
blue-gray  eyes.  He  was  so  partridge-plump  that 
it  was  jocosely  remarked  of  him  that  he  “ look- 
ed as  if  his  limbs  had  been  melted  and  run  into 
his  garments,  until  they  were  just  handsomely 
filled.”  Yes, 

14  Mr.  D , the  beloved  friend  tu  there, 

With  a beautiful  head,  but  not  very  mucli  hair, 

£o  little,  in  fact,  that  a wig  he  must  ear," 

it  was  thought  and  predicted,  although  he  never 
4 4 thatched,”  for  he  scorned  to  falsify  nature, 
especially  on  so  prominent  a point  as  the  top  of 
his  head. 

This  excellent  gentleman  (and  most  faithful 
of  friends)  was  playfully  nicknamed  “Pick- 
wick,” because  of  his  supposed  personal  resem- 
blance to  that  world-renowned  philosopher. 
This  was  mentioned  to  Mr.  Dickens,  and  ho 
was  asked  whether  there  really  were  not  a great 
resemblance  in  form,  feature,  and  kindliness  of 
manner  to  his  immortal  creation. 

44  Something  like  the  character  and  physique 
which  my  pictorial  illustrator  of  4 Pickwick’  has 
represented  in  that  work,”  answered  Mr.  Dick- 
ens ; 44  but  not  nearly  so  much  like  the  veritable 
Pickwick  in  manner  as  an  elderly  gentleman 
whom  I met  yesterday,  while  dining  at  his  son’s 
table  in  Hudson  Square.  The  blandness  of  bi> 
features,  the  benevolence,  the  sweetness  of  ex- 
pression which  shone  through  his  gold  specta- 
cles, the  deliberateness  of  his  4 walk  and  conver- 
sation’— all  these,  to  my  immediate  perception, 
were  exceedingly  Pickwickian .” 

Now  who  does  the  reader — the  New  York 
reader  particularly  — suppose  was  this  gentle- 
man who  so  forcibly  reminded  Mr.  Dickens  of 
his  own  great  character  of  Pickwick?  None 
other  than  the  venerable  George  Griffin  ! — the 
long  and  long  - celebrated  New  York  lawyer; 
a man  some  six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  of 
large  frame,  broad,  but  by  no  means  as  “broad 
as  he  was  long,”  and  lathy  and  angular  in  his 
general  appearance  to  a most  remarkable  de- 
gree. Still,  when  one  recalls  the  benevolence 
and  simplicity  of  this  eminent  lawyer  and  most 
excellent  of  men,  his  charming  kindness  of  man- 
ner, and  the  good  heart  which  beamed  in  every 
expression  and  lineament  of  his  face,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  many  of  the  personal  and 
moral  features  which  go  to  make  up  the  charac- 
ter of  Pickwick  in  the  minds  and  imaginations 
of  Mr.  Dickens’s  readers. 

In  Mr.  Dickens’s  correspondence  may  be  traced 
the  same  felicitous  expressions,  the  same  whim- 
sical associations  of  thought  which  are  so  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in  his  works.  The  writ- 
er has  been  for  many  years  an  occasional  corre- 
spondent of  the  distinguished  novelist,  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  one  of  his  letters  in  which  there 
is  not  something , some  striking  sentence  or  odd 
conceit,  which  none  but  himself  “could  or 
would”  have  written.  One  or  two  of  these  oc- 
cur to  us  here,  which  there  can  be  no  impropri- 
ety in  our  citing  in  corroboration  of  the  preced- 
ing remark: 
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Mr.  Dickens  was  churged  with  being  greatly 
embittered  against  this  country  because  of  the 
non-passage  of  an  International  Copyright  Law. 
We  have  reason,  however,  to  know  that  he  had 
not  been  in  this  country  three  weeks  before  he 
had  ceased  altogether  to  expect  the  passage  of 
such  a measure — although,  perhaps,  in  his  own 
case,  the  offer  of  liberal  payment  for  advanced 
sheets  of  his  popular  works  may  have  somewhat 
lessened  his  disappointment  at  this  result.  That 
he  did  not  anticipate  the  passage  of  an  Interna- 
tional Copyright  Law  at  any  time  after  his  re- 
turn, even  when  informed  by  the  present  writer 
that  there  had  sprung  up  a strong  feeling  in  the 
country  in  favor  of  such  a measure,  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following  characteristic  passage 
from  a letter  of  his,  written  while  the  early 
monthly  numbers  of  “Chuzzlewit”  were  appear- 
ing in  England : 

“ What  impossible  odds  shall  I wager  against  some  piece 
of  prop  Tty  of  your.'*,  that  we  thtill  not  be  in  our  graves , 
a‘<d  out  of  them,  in  particles  of  dust,  impalpable,  before 
tho<e  worthy  men  at  Washington,  In  their  earthy  riots, 
core  one  miserable  d— n for  Mind?  I believe  that,  in  this 
respecr,  Justice  nod  the  Millennium  wiU  walk  down  the 
shore  of  Time  together.” 

In  a letter  from  London,  dated  the  22d  of 
October,  1 849,  Mr.  Dickens  writes : 

UI  have  not  been  In  London  for  between  three  and  four 
month*,  having  had  a cottage  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  daring 
that  time.  As  no  parcels  were  forwarded  to  ms  (only  let- 
ters) 1 did  not  receive  your  p&ckagp,  with  its  accompany- 
ing note,  until  my  return  li«>me  on  Friday  last.  I lmme- 
dl  itcly  got  a portrait — an  imjjrc^iou  of  one  which  was 
originally  published  in  4 Nickleby'— -and  sent  it  by  rail- 
road, indo  sed  as  you  direct ; and  1 hope  it  will  reach  you 
safely  some  day  or  other. 

41  The  cholera  bos  been,  as  no  doubt  you  know  ere  this, 
very  bad  in  London,  chiefly  among  the  poor  and  badly 
lodged.  I am  happy  to  say  we  are  all  well,  and  hare  not 
kmt  any  friends  by  the  dire  disease.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
quite  pissed  now,  and  I trust  In  Gol  it  is.” 

44  Macready  is  playing  with  enormous  success  at 

the  Hay  market.  * CopperfielcP  takes  a great  hold,  and 
gne?  on  bravely.  I think  that  is  all  the  news  I have,  aft- 
er my  long  sojourn  on  the  sea-shore,  except  that  my  girls, 
like  your*,  are  growing  taller,  though  they  are  not  tall 
yet;  that  my  oldest  son  is  going  to  Eton  at  Christmas; 
and  that  Mr*.  Dickens  sends  her  love,  in  which  I join  as 
far  as  I lawfully  may,  to  your  other  half!” 

In  a letter,  written  about  this  period,  in  ex- 
planation of  the  reason  why  he  had  not  been 
able  to  furnish  a paper  for  the  Magazine  with 
which  the  writer  had  been  for  many  years  the 
editor,  Mr.  Dickens  says ; 

44  When  1 fini.-h  a chapter  of , which  haa  an  entire 

scene,  capable  of  segregation,  I can  promise  to  aend 

(A  long  dash).  But  l will  lay  down  no  more  pieces  -?/ 
stone  in  the  Infernal  pavement,'* 

His  intention,  of  course,  was  to  do  ns  the 
great  kindness,  in  fulfilling  a promise  which  he 
had  conditionally  made;  but  as  “ Hell  is  paved 
with  good  intentions,”  he  would  not  farther  com- 
mit hiinsclf.  He  adds,  in  the  same  note: 

4*  l never  commit  thoughts  to  paper  until  I am  obliged 
t * write,  being  better  able  to  keep  them  In  regular  order, 
on  d fe rent  shelves  of  my  brain,  ready  ticketed  and  la- 
beled to  be  brought  out  when  I want  them." 

Much  was  said  and  written  in  America  after 
Mr.  Dickens’s  return,  and  before  and  during  the 


publication  of  “ Chuzzlewit,  ” which  undoubtedly 
a good  deal  exasperated  him ; until  at  length  he 
sa|d,  in  a letter  to  the  writer;  4 ‘All  the  news- 
papers, journals,  and  unrecognized  letters  which 
reach  me  from  America,  go,  unopened,  at  once 
into  the  fire:  and  I find  my  self-respect  and 
p$oce  of  mind  entirely  preserved  by  such  a 
course,  I do  assure  you.” 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  this  is  as 
good  a plan  as  could  be  adopted  in  all  similar 
cases.  A man  who  can  deliberately  sit  down 
and  write  an  anonymous  letter  is  a character  so 
contemptible  that  he  can  only  be  reached  by  per- 
fect contempt. 

The  spirit  of  the  American  portions  of  “ Chuz- 
zlewit”  was  not  acceptable  to  our  countrymen. 
It  was  thought  to  be  unkind ; and  (especially 
after  it  had  been  followed  by  the  “American 
Notes”)  it  was  deemed  an  ungrateful  return  for 
the  attentions  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
the  author  in  every  part  of  the  country.  It 
could  not  be  denied,  however,  and  in  fact  was 
not  denied  that  much  of  the  satire,  particularly 
the  political  parts  of  it — the  egotism,  for  exam* 
pie,  of  candidates,  and  their  ridiculous  ideas  of 
the  effect  which  their  4 4 speeches”  were  to  have 
upon  the  “ policy”  of  the  British  Queen  and  the 
British  Government,  should  the  interrogated 
author  “ dare  to  lay  them  before  Her  Majesty 
and  the  British  Parliament” — these  things  were 
really  “ well  put and  however  distasteful  as 
facts,  were  admitted  to  be  scarcely  distorted 
likenesses.  How  many  pompous  political  44  Eli- 
jah Pograms”  have  been  recognized,  ticketed, 
and  labeled  since  the  first  publication  of “ Chuz- 
zlewit!” 

But  the  genius  of  the  work;  its  humor,  its 
pathos ; the  portraits  of  “Pecksniff*”  and  “ Mrs. 
Gamp,”  of  “Tom  Pinch”  and  his  sister;  and 
the  retributions  which  gave  to  each  their  “por- 
tion in  due  season ;”  these  took  away  the  sting 
of  the  satire  of  such  characters  as  the  Hon.  Eli- 
jah Pogram,  Congressman;  and,  finally,  ad- 
miration almost  obliterated  a general  sense  of 
injustice.  But  apropos  of  “ Chuzzlewit, " from 
its  author : 

“You  will  not,  I think,”  wrote  Mr.  Dickens, 
at  the  time,  to  the  present  writer,  “ like  4Chuz- 
zlewit’  the  less  the  farther  it  gets  on.  I espe- 
cially commend  to  yon  a certain  Tom  Pinch  and 
his  sister,  who  will  one  day  appear  upon  the 
scene.” 

It  is  worthy  of  a passing  remark  here  that  this 
was  written  some  time  before  these  admirable 
characters  had  been  introduced : a fact  which 
entirely  disproves  the  charge  brought  first,  I 
think,  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  (possibly  it  may 
have  been  Blackwood)  against  Dickens,  that  he 
evidently  had  no  well-conceived  plan  of  the  char- 
acters and  scenes  of  any  of  his  works,  but  that 
from  daily  observation,  and  perhaps  from  cur- 
rent events,  these  were  connected  and  used  from 
month  to  month  as  he  wrote  the  successive 
“ Parts”  of  his  novels. 

But  “let  that  pass,”  as  the  little  dog  said  to 
the  thundering  railroad  train.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
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that  it  was  thought  *‘on  this  side”  that  it  was  “ Pip/*  and  pompons  u Putnblcchook’’  Arc  stored 
u not  well  to  be  angry”  with  a writer,  however  away  in  the  cells  of  Memory,  we  can  not  for  a 
his  slurs  upon  our  L‘  progress'’  and  “ institutions’*  moment  doubt  that,  in  the  new  story  upon  which 
might  have  annoyed  us,  whose  heart  could  have  Dickens  is  now  engaged,  there  are  being  char- 
suggested  the  beautiful,  the  simple,  the  good,  aeters  depicted  which  will  be  as  lasting  in  the 
the  loving  and  lovable  creations  of  Tom  Pinch  minds  and  hearts  of  his  readers  as  any  which  he 
and  his  sister.  has  given  to  the  world.  May  the  Great  Star) 

As  we  close  this  desultory  paper  we  perceive,  speedily"  be  given  to  the  Public  of  two  heini- 
by  extracts  from  the  London  papers  in  our  daily  spheres,  and  may  it  bo  ours  to  be  among  the 
journals,  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  recently  celc-  first  to  read  it! — for  it  in  one  of  the  results  of 
brated  his  fiftieth  birthday.  What  an  affluent  reading  Dickens  iri  numbers  that,  having  once 
Life  of  Literature  hath  been  his ! IIow  copious,  began  to  read  them,  you  must  devour  thorn  con- 
how  various,  and  how  rich  the  golden  intellect-  secutively  as  they  appear.  No  writer  of  our  time, 
ual  stream  which  has  flowed,  reflowed,  and  is  unless  it  be  Wilkie  Collins,  knows  so  well  as  he 
still  flowing  from  his  fertile  pen!  Ilis  years  how  to  stimulate  without  satisfying  curiosity; 
seem  but  to  add  to  the  exuberance,  the  ripeness  and  yet  his  chapters  are  almost  invariably  eora- 
of  his  genius.  New  creations  spring  from  his  plete  in  themselves;  convergent  sketches  stilL, 
teeming  brain  invested  with  undying  life ; and  i however,  which  in  the  end  arc  to  form  one  great 
even  now,  while  simple -hearted  “Joe,*’  and  j Narrative  Picture. 
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by  tub  AirruoR  of  “adam  bede. 


haggard  waking  of  sorrow  and  sickness;  on  the 
hasty  uprising  of  the  hard-handed  laborer ; and 
on  the  late  sleep  of  the  night-student,  w ho  hud 
been  questioning  the  stars  or  the  sages,  or  hi* 
own  soul,  for  that  hidden  knowledge  which 
would  break  through  the  barrier  of  man’s  brief 
life,  and  show  its  dark  path,  that  seemed  to 
bend  no  whither,  to  be  an  arc  in  an  immeasur 
able  circle  of  light  and  glory.  The  great  river* 
courses  which  have  shaped  the  lives  of  men  have 
hardly  changed;  and  those  other  streams,  the 
life-currents  that  ebb  and  flow  in  human  hearts, 
pulsate  to  the  same  great  needs,  the  same  grta 
loves  and  terrors.  As  our  thought  follows  close 
in  the  slow  wake  of  the  dawn,  we  arc  impressed 
with  the  broad  sameness  of  the  human  lot.  w hich 
never  alters  in  the  main  headings  of  its  bistort 
— hunger  and  labor,  seed-time  and  harvesr,  love 
and  death. 

Even  if,  instead  of  following  the  dim  day- 
break, our  imagination  pauses  vi\  a certain  bk- 


PROEM. 

MORE  than  three  centuries  nnd  a half  ago, 
in  the  mid  spring-time  of  141)2,  wc  are 
sure  that  the  star-quenching  angel  of  the  dawu, 
as  he  traveled  with  broad  slow  wing  from  the 
Levant  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  from  the 
summits  of  the  Caucasus  across  all  the  snowy 
Alpine  ridge#  to  the  dark  nakedness  of  the  west- 
ern isles,  saw*  nearly  the  same  outline  of  firm 
land  and  unstable  sea  — saw  the  same  great 
mountain  shadows  on  the  same  valleys  a s he 
has  seen  to-day — saw  olive  mounts,  and  pine 
forests,  and  the  broad  plains,  green  with  young 
corn  or  rain -freshened  grass — saw  the  domes  and 
spires  of  cities  rising  by  the  river  sides  or  min- 
gled with  the  sedge-like  masts  on  the  many- 
curved  sea-coast,  in  the  same  spots  where  they 
rise  to-day.  And  as  the  faint  light  of  his  course 
pierced  into  the  dwcdling*  of  men,  it  fell,  as  now, 
ou  the  rosy  warmth  of  nestling  children ; on  the 
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torical  spot,  and  awaits  the  fuller  morning,  we 
inay  see  a world-famous  city,  which  has  hardly 
changed  its  outline  since  the  days  of  Columbus, 
seeming  to  stand  as  an  almost  unviolatcd  sym- 
bol, amidst  the  flux  of  human  things,  to  remind 
us  that  we  still  resemble  the  men  of  the  past 
more  than  we  differ  from  them,  as  the  great  me-  ! 
chanical  principles  on  which  those  domes  and 
towers  were  raised  must  make  a likeness  in  hu- 
man building  that  will  be  broader  and  deeper 
than  all  possible  change.  And  doubtless,  if  the 
spirit  of  a Florentine  citizen,  whose  eyes  were 
closed  for  the  last  time  while  Columbus  was 
still  waiting  and  arguing  for  the  three  poor  ves- 
sels with  which  he  was  to  set  sail  from  the  port 
of  Palos,  could  return  from  the  shades,  and 
pause  where  our  thought  is  pausing,  ho  would 
believe  that  there  must  still  be  fellowship  and 
understanding  for  him  among  the  inheritors  of 
his  birth-place. 

Let  us  suppose  that  such  a Shade  has  been 
permitted  to  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  golden 
morning,  and  is  standing  once  more  on  the 
famous  hill  of  San  Miniato,  which  overlooks 
Florence  from  the  south. 

The  Spirit  is  clothed  in  his  habit  as  he  lived ; 
the  folds  of  his  well-lined  black  silk  garment  or 
lucco  hang  in  grave  unbroken  lines  from  neck 
to  ankle ; his  plain  cloth  cap,  with  its  becchetto , 
or  long  hanging  strip  of  drapery,  to  serve  as  a 
scarf  in  cose  of  need,  surmounts  a penetrating 
face,  not,  perhaps,  very  handsome,  but  with  a 
firm,  well-cut  mouth,  kept  distinctly  human  by ! 
& close-shaven  lip  and  chin.  It  is  a face  charged  j 
with  memories  of  a keen  and  various  life  passed 
below  there  on  the  banks  of  the  gleaming  river ; 
and  as  he  looks  at  the  scene  before  him,  the 
sense  of  familiarity  is  so  much  stronger  than  the 
perception  of  change  that  he  thinks  it  might  be 
possible  to  descend  once  more  among  the  streets 
and  take  np  that  busy  life  where  he  left  it.  For 
it  is  not  only  the  mountains  and  the  westward- 
bending river  that  he  recognizes;  not  only  the 
dark  sides  of  Mount  Morello  opposite  to  him, 
and  the  long  valley  of  the  Arno  that  seems  to 
stretch  its  gray,  low-tufted  luxuriance  to  the 
far-off  ridges  of  Carrara;  and  the  steep  height 
of  Fiesole,  with  its  crown  of  monastic  walls  and 
cypresses;  and  all  the  green  and  gray  slopes 
sprinkled  with  villas  which  he  can  name  as  he 
looks  at  them.  He  sees  other  familiar  objects 
much  closer  to  his  daily  walks.  For  though  he 
misses  the  seventy  or  more  towers  that  once  sur- 
mounted the  walls,  and  encircled  the  city  as 
with  a regal  diadem,  his  eyes  will  not  dwell  on 
that  blank ; they  are  drawn  irresistibly  to  the 
unique  tower  springing,  like  a tall  flower-stem 
drawn  toward  the  sun,  from  the  square  turreted 
mass  of  the  Old  Palace  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city — the  tower  that  looks  none  the  worse  for  the 
four  centuries  that  havo  passed  since  he  used  to 
walk  undor  it.  The  great  dome,  too,  greatest 
in  the  world,  which,  in  his  early  boyhood,  had 
been  only  a daring  thought  in  the  mind  of  a 
small  quick-eyed  man — there  it  raises  its  large 
curves  still,  eclipsing  the  hills.  And  the  well- 


known  bell-towers  — Giotto’s,  with  its  distant 
hint  of  rich  color,  and  the  graceful  spired  Badia, 
and  the  rest — he  looked  at  them  all  from  the 
shoulder  of  his  nurse. 

44  Surely,”  he  thinks, 44 Florence  can  still  ring 
her  bells  with  the  solemn  hammer-sound  that 
used  to  beat  on  the  hearts  of  her  citizens  and 
strike  out  the  fire  there.  And  here,  on  the  right, 
stands  the  long  dark  mass  of  Santa  Croce,  where 
we  buried  our  famous  dead,  laying  the  laurel  on 
their  cold  brows  and  fanning  them  with  the  breath 
of  praise  and  of  banners.  But  Santa  Croce  had 
no  spire  then : we  Florentines  were  too  full  of 
great  building  projects  to  carry  them  all  out  in 
stone  and  marble ; we  had  our  frescoes  and  our 
shrines  to  pay  for,  not  to  speak  of  rapacious  con- 
dottieri,  bribed  royalty,  and  purchased  territo- 
ries, and  our  facades  and  spires  must  needs  wait. 
But  what  architect  can  the  Frati  Minori*  have 
employed  to  build  that  spire  for  them  ? If  it  had 
been  built  in  my  day,  Filippo  Brunelleschi  or 
Michelozzo  would  have  devised  something  of  an- 
other fashion  than  that — something  worthy  to 
crown  the  church  of  Arnolfo.” 

At  this  the  Spirit,  with  a sigh,  lets  his  eyes 
travel  on  to  the  city  walls,  and  now  he  dwells 
on  the  change  there  with  wonder  at  these  mod- 
ern times.  Why  havo  five  out  of  the  eleven  con- 
venient gates  been  closed  ? And  why,  above  all, 
should  the  towers  have  been  leveled  that  were 
once  a glory  and  defense  ? Is  the  world  become 
so  peaceful,  then,  and  do  Florentines  dwell  in 
such  harmony,  that  thcro  are  no  longer  conspir- 
acies to  bring  ambitious  exiles  home  again  with 
armed  bands  at  their  back  ? These  are  difficult 
questions : it  is  easier  and  pleasanter  to  recog- 
nize the  old  than  to  account  for  the  new.  And 
there  flows  Arno,  with  its  bridges  just  where  they 
used  to  be — the  Ponte  Vecchio,  least  like  other 
bridges  in  the  world,  laden  with  the  same  quaint 
shops,  where  our  Spirit  remembers  lingering  a 
little,  on  his  way,  perhaps,  to  look  at  the  pro- 
gress of  that  great  palace  which  Messer  Luca 
Pitti  had  set  a-building  with  huge  stones  got 
from  the  Hill  of  Bogolif  close  behind,  or,  per- 
haps, to  transact  a little  business  with  the  cloth- 
dressers  in  Oltramo.  The  exorbitant  line  of  the 
Pitti  roof  is  hidden  from  San  Miniato ; but  the 
yearning  of  the  old  Florentine  is  not  to  see 
Messer  Luca’s  too  ambitious  palace  which  he 
built  unto  himself ; it  is  to  be  down  among  those 
narrow  streets  and  busy  humming  Piazze  where 
he  inherited  the  eager  life  of  his  fathers.  Is  not 
the  anxious  voting  with  black  and  white  beans 
still  going  on  down  there  ? Who  are  the  Priori 
in  these  months,  eating  soberly-regulated  official 
dinners  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  with  removes  of 
tripe  and  boiled  partridges,  seasoned  by  practical 
jokes  against  the  ill-fated  butt  among  those  po- 
tent 6ignors?  Are  not  the  significant  banners 
still  hung  from  the  windows — still  distributed 
with  decent  pomp  under  Orcagna's  Loggia  every 
two  months  ? 

Life  had  its  zest  for  the  old  Florentine  when 
he,  too,  trod  die  marble  steps  and  shared  in 
• The  Franciscans.  t Now  BoboU. 
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those  dignities.  His  politics  had  an  area  as  wide 
as  his  trade,  which  stretched  from  Syria  to  Brit- 
ain, but  they  had  also  the  passionate  intensity, 
and  the  detailed  practical  interest,  which  could 
belong  only  to  a narrow  scene  of  corporate  ac- 
tion ; only  to  the  members  of  a community  shut 
in  close  by  the  hills  and  by  walls  of  six  miles’ 
circuit,  where  men  knew  each  other  as  they  passed 
in  the  street,  set  their  eyes  every  day  on  the  me- 
morials of  their  commonwealth,  and  were  con- 
scious of  having  not  only  the  right  to  vote,  but 
the  chance  of  being  voted  for.  He  loved  his 
honors  and  his  gains,  the  business  of  his  count- 
ing-house, of  his  guild,,  of  the  public  council- 
chamber;  he  loved  his  enmities,  too,  and  fin- 
gered the  white  bean  which  was  to  keep  a hated 
name  out  of  the  borsa  with  more  complacency 
than  if  it  had  been  a golden  florin.  He  loved 
to  strengthen  his  family  by  a good  alliance,  and 
went  home  with  a triumphant  light  in  his  eyes 
after  concluding  a satisfactory  parentado , or  mar- 
riage for  his  son  or  daughter,  under  his  favorite 
loggia  in  the  evening  cool ; lie  loved  his  game  at 
chess  under  that  same  loggia,  and  his  biting  jest, 
and  even  his  coarse  joke,  as  not  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a man  eligible  for  the  highest  magis- 
tracy. He  had  gained  an  insight  into  all  sorts 
of  affairs  at  home  and  abroad ; he  had  been  of 
the  “Ten”  who  managed  the  war  department, 
of  the  “ Eight”  who  attended  to  home  discipline, 
of  the  J*riori  or  Signori  who  were  the  heads  of 
the  executive  government ; he  had  even  risen  to 
the  supreme  office  of  Gonfa/onieie ; he  had  made 
one  in  embassies  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  Vene- 
tians ; and  he  had  been  commissary  to  the  hired 
army  of  the  Republic,  directing  the  inglorious 
bloodless  battles  in  which  no  man  died  of  brave 
breast  wounds — virtuosi  colpi — but  only  of  casual 
falls  and  tramplings.  And  in  this  way  he  had 
learned  to  distrust  men  without  bitterness ; look- 
ing on  life  mainly  as  a game  of  skill,  but  not 
dead  to  traditions  of  heroism  and  clean-handed 
honor.  For  the  human  soul  is  hospitable,  and 
will  entertain  conflicting  sentiments  and  contra- 
dictory opinions  with  much  impartiality.  It  was 
his  pride,  besides,  that  he  was  duly  tinctured  with 
the  learning  of  his  age,  and  judged  not  altogether 
with  the  vulgar,  but  in  harmony  with  the  an- 
cients : he,  too,  in  his  prime,  had  been  eager  for 
the  most  correct  manuscripts,  and  had  paid  many 
florins  for  antique  vases  and  for  disinterred  busts 
of  the  ancient  immortals — some,  perhaps,  truncis 
naribus , wanting  as  to  the  nose,  but  not  the  less 
authentic ; and  in  his  old  age  he  had  made  haste 
to  look  at  the  early  sheets  of  that  fine  Homer 
which  was  among  the  early  glories  of  the  Floren- 
tine press.  But  he  had  not,  for  all  that,  neg- 
lected to  hang  up  a waxen  image  or  double  of 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Madonna 
Annunziata,  or  to  do  penance  for  his  sins  in 
large  gifts  to  the  shrines  of  saints  whose  lives 
had  not  been  modeled  on  the  study  of  the  clas- 
sics ; he  had  not  even  neglected  making  liberal 
bequests  toward  buildings  for  the  Frati , against 
whom  he  had  leveled  many  a jest. 

For  the  Unseen  Powers  were  mighty.  Who 


knew — who  was  sure — that  there  was  any  name 
given  to  them  behind  which  there  was  no  angry 
force  to  be  appeased,  no  intercessory  pity  to  be 
won  ? Were  not  gems  medicinal,  though  they 
only  pressed  the  finger  ? Were  not  all  things 
charged  with  occult  virtues  ? Lucretius  might 
be  right — he  was  an  ancient  and  a great  poet ; 
Luigi  Pulci,  too,  who  was  suspected  of  not  be- 
lieving any  thing  from  the  roof  upward  ( dal 
tetto  in  sv),  had  very  much  the  air  of  being  right 
over  the  supper-table,  when  the  wine  and  ribo - 
bolt  were  circulating  fast,  though  he  was  only  a 
poet  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  There  were  even 
learned  personages  who  maintained  that  Aris- 
totle, wisest  of  men  (unless,  indeed,  Plato  were 
wiser?),  was  a thoroughly  irreligious  philoso- 
pher; and  a liberal  scholar  must  entertain  all 
speculations.  But  the  negatives  might,  after 
all,  prove  false;  nay,  seemed  manifestly  false, 
as  the  circling  hours  swept  past  him,  and  turned 
round  with  graver  faces.  For  had  not  the  world 
become  Christian?  Had  he  not  been  baptized 
in  San  Giovanni,  where  the  dome  is  awful  with 
the  symbols  of  coming  judgment,  and  where  the 
altar  bears  a crucified  Image  disturbing  to  per- 
fect complacency  in  one’s  self  and  the  world  ? 
Our  resuscitated  Spirit  was  not  a pagan  philoso- 
pher, nor  a philosophizing  pagan  poet,  but  a man 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  inheriting  its  strange 
web  of  belief  and  unbelief ; of  Epicurean  levity 
and  fctichistic  dread;  of  pedantic  impossible 
ethics  uttered  by  rote,  and  crude  passions  act- 
ed out  with  childish  impulsiveness ; of  inclina- 
tion toward  a self-indulgent  paganism,  and  in- 
evitable subjection  to  that  human  conscience 
which,  in  the  unrest  of  a new  growth,  was  fill- 
ing the  air  with  strange  prophecies  and  presenti- 
ments. 

He  had  smiled,  perhaps,  and  shaken  his  head 
dubiously,  as  he  heard  simple  folk  talk  of  a Pope 
Angelico,  who  was  to  come  by-and-by  and  bring 
in  a new  order  of  things,  to  purify  the  Church 
from  simony,  and  the  lives  of  the  clergy  from 
scandal — a state  of  affairs  too  different  from 
what  existed  under  Innocent  the  Eighth  for  a 
shrewd  merchant  and  politician  to  regard  the 
prospect  as  worthy  of  entering  into  his  calcula- 
tions. But  he  felt  the  evils  of  the  time,  never- 
theless ; for  he  was  a man  of  public  spirit,  and 
public  spirit  can  never  be  wholly  immoral,  since 
its  essence  is  care  for  a common  good.  That 
very  Quaresima,  or  Lent,  of  1492,  in  which  he 
died,  still  in  his  erect  old  age,  he  had  listened  in 
San  Lorenzo,  not  without  a mixture  of  satisfac- 
tion, to  the  preaching  of  a Dominican  friar,  who 
denounced  with  a rare  boldness  the  worldliness 
and  vicious  habits  of  the  clergy,  and  insisted  on 
the  duty  of  Christian  men  not  to  live  for  their 
own  ease  when  wrong  was  triumphing  in  high 
places,  and  not  to  spend  their  wealth  in  out- 
ward pomp  even  in  the  churches,  when  their 
fellow -citizens  were  suffering  from  want  and 
sickness.  The  Frate  carried  his  doctrine  rather 
too  far  for  elderly  ears ; yet  it  was  a memorable 
thing  to  see  a preacher  move  his  audience  to 
such  a pitch  that  the  women  even  took  off  their 
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upward  with  the  startled  gaze  of  a suddenly- 
awakened  dreamer. 

The  standing  figure  was  the  first  to  speak. 
He  was  a gray-haired,  broad-shouldered  man, 
of  the  type  which,  in  Tuscan  phrase,  is  moulded 
with  the  fist  and  polished  with  the  pickaxe ; but 
the  self-importunt  gravity  which  had  written  it- 
self out  in  the  deep  lines  about  his  brow  and 
mouth  seemed  intended  to  correct  any  contempt- 
uous inferences  from  the  hasty  workmanship 
which  Nature  had  bestowed  on  his  exterior.  He 
had  deposited  a large  well-filled  bag,  made  of 
skins,  on  the  pavement,  and  before  him  hung  a 
peddler's  basket,  garnished  partly  with  small  wo- 
man’s-ware,  such  as  thread  and  pins,  and  partly 
with  fragments  of  glass,  which  had  probably 
been  taken  in  exchange  for  those  commodi- 
ties. 

“ Young  man,”  he  said,  pointing  to  a ring  on 
the  finger  of  the  reclining  figure,  “when  your 
chin  has  got  a stiffer  crop  on  it,  you’ll  know 
better  than  to  take  your  nap  in  street  corners 
with  a ring  like  that  on  your  fore-finger.  By 
the  holy  ’vangels ! if  it  had  been  any  body  but 
me  standing  over  you  two  minutes  ago — but 
Bratti  Ecrravecchj  is  not  the  man  to  steal.  The 
cat  couldn’t  eat  her  mouse  if  she  didn't  catch  it 
alive,  and  Bratti  couldn’t  relish  gain  if  it  had  no 
taste  of  a bargain.  Why,  young  man,  one  San 
Giovanni,  three  years  ago,  the  Saint  sent  a dead 
body  in  my  way — a blind  beggar,  with  his  cap 
well-lined  with  pieces — but,  if  you’ll  believe  me, 
my  stomach  turned  against  the  testoni  I’d  never 
bargained  for,  till  it  came  into  my  head  that  San 
Giovanni  owed  me  the  pieces  for  what  I spend 
yearly  at  the  Festa : besides,  I buried  the  body 
and  paid  for  a mass — and  so  I saw  it  was  a fair 
bargain.  But  how  comes  a young  man  like  you, 
with  the  face  of  Messer  San  Michele,  to  be  sleep- 
ing on  a stone  bed  with  the  wind  for  a cur- 
tain?” 

The  deep  guttural  sounds  of  the  speaker  were 
scarcely  intelligible  to  the  newly-waked,  bewil- 
dered listener,  but  he  understood  the  action  of 
pointing  to  his  ring : he  looked  down  at  it,  and, 
with  a half-automatic  obedience  to  the  warning, 
took  it  off  and  thrust  it  within  his  doublet,  rising 
at  the  same  time  and  stretching  himself. 

“ Your  tunic  and  hose  match  ill  with  that 
jewel,  young  man,”  said  Bratti,  deliberately. 
“ Any  body  might  say  the  saints  had  sent  you  a 
dead  body ; but  if  you  took  the  jewels,  I hope 
you  buried  him — and  you  can  afford  a mass  or 
two  for  him  into  the  bargain.” 

Something  like  a painful  thrill  appeared  to 
dart  through  the  frame  of  the  listener,  and  ar- 
rest the  careless  stretching  of  his  arms  and 
chest.  For  an  instant  he  turned  on  Bratti  with 
a sharp  frown  ; but  he  immediately  recovered  an 
air  of  indifference,  took  off  the  red  Levantine 
cap  which  hung  like  a great  purse  over  his  left 
ear,  pushed  back  his  long  dark-brown  curls,  and 
glancing  at  his  dress,  said,  smilingly, 

“ You  speak  truth,  friend : my  garments  are 
as  weather-stained  as  an  old  sail,  and  they  are 
not  old  either,  only,  like  an  old  sail,  they  have 
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had  a sprinkling  of  the  sea  as  well  as  the  rain. 
The  fact  is,  I’m  a stranger  in  Florence,  and 
when  I came  in  foot-sore  last  night  I preferred 
flinging  myself  in  a comer  of  this  hospitable 
porch  to  hunting  any  longer  for  a chance  hostel- 
ry, which  might  turn  out  to  be  a nest  of  blood- 
suckers of  more  sorts  than  one.” 

“A  stranger  in  good  sooth,”  said  Bratti, 
“for  the  words  come  all  melting  ont  of  your 
throat,  so  that  a Christian  and  a Florentine 
can't  tell  a hook  from  a hanger.  But  you’re 
not  from  Genoa  ? More  likely  from  Venice,  by 
the  cut  of  yoor  clothes  ?” 

“ At  this  present  moment,”  said  the  stranger, 
smiling,  “ it  is  of  less  importance  where  I come 
from  than  where  I can  go  to  for  a mouthful  of 
breakfast.  This  city  of  yours  turns  a grim  look 
on  me  just  here : can  you  show  me  the  way  to 
a more  lively  quarter,  where  I can  get  a meal 
and  a lodging?” 

“That  I can,”  said  Bratti,  “and  it  is  your 
good  fortune,  young  man,  that  I have  happened 
to  be  walking  in  from  Rovezzano  this  morning, 
and  turned  out  of  my  way  to  Mercato  Vecchio 
to  say  an  Ave  at  the  Badia.  That,  I say,  is 
your  good  fortune.  Bnt  it  remains  to  be  seen 
what  is  my  profit  in  the  matter.  Nothing  for 
nothing,  yonng  man.  If  I show  you  the  way 
! to  Mercato  Vecchio,  you’ll  swear  by  your  patron 
| saint  to  let  me  have  the  bidding  for  that  stained 
suit  of  yours  when  you  set  up  a better — as  doubt- 
less you  will.” 

“Agreed,  by  San  Niccolb,”  said  the  other, 
laughing.  44  But  now  let  us  set  off  to  this  said 
; Mercato,  for  I promise  you  I feel  the  want  of  a 
| better  lining  to  this  doublet  of  mine  which  you 
are  coveting.” 

“Coveting?  Nay,”  said  Bratti,  heaving  his 
bag  on  his  back  and  setting  out  Bnt  he  broke 
off  in  his  reply,  and  burst  out  in  loud,  harsh 
tones,  not  unlike  the  creaking  and  grating  of  a 
cart-wheel : “ Chi  abbaratta — baratta — b'ratta 
— chi  abbaratta  cenci  e vetri  — b'ratta  ftrri 
vtcchj  tv* 

44  It's  worth  but  little,”  he  said  presently,  re- 
lapsing into  his  conversational  tone.  “Hose 
and  altogether,  your  clothes  are  worth  but  Httle. 
Still,  if  you’ve  a mind  to  set  yourself  up  with  a 
lute  worth  more  than  any  new  one,  or  with  a 
sword  that’s  been  worn  by  a Ridolfi,  or  with  a 
paternoster  of  the  best  mode,  I could  let  you 
have  a great  bargain  by  making  an  allowance 
! for  the  clothes ; for,  simple  as  I stand  here 
| (cost  fatto  come  tu  mi  vedt)y  I’ve  got  the  best- 
i furnished  shop  in  the  Ferravccchj,  and  it’s  close 
I by  the  Mercato.  The  Virgin  be  praised  1 it’s 

I not  a pumpkin  I carry  on  my  shoulders.  But 

I I don’t  stay  caged  in  my  shop  all  day  : I’ve  got  a 
wife  and  a raven  to  stay  at  home  and  mind  the 

stock.  Chi  abbaratta — baratta  — b'ratta  f 

And  now,  young  man,  where  do  you  come  from, 
and  what’s  yoar  business  in  Florence  ?” 

“ I thought  you  liked  nothing  that  came  to 
you  without  a bargain,”  said  the  stranger. 

* 11  Who  wanU  to  exchange  rags,  broken  glass,  or  old 
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44  You’ve  offered  me  nothing  yet  in  exchange 
for  that  information.1’ 

44  Well,  well ; a Florentine  doesn’t  mind  bid- 
ding a fair  price  for  news : it  stays  the  stomach 
a little,  though  he  may  win  no  hose  by  it.  If  I 
take  yon  to  the  prettiest  damsel  in  the  Mereato 
to  get  a cup  of  milk— that  will  be  a fair  bar- 
gain.” 

44  Nay;  I can  find  her  myself  if  she  be  really 
in  the  Mereato ; for  pretty  heads  are  apt  to  look 
forth  of  doors  and  windows.  No,  no.  Besides, 
a sharp  trader  like  you  ought  to  know  that  he 
who  bids  for  nuts  and  news  may  chance  to  find 
them  hollow.” 

44  Ah ! young  man,”  said  Bratti,  with  a side- 
way glance  of  some  admiration,  44you  were  not 
born  of  a Sunday — the  salt  shops  were  open 
when  you  came  into  the  world.  You’re  not  a 
Hebrew,  eh  ? — come  from  Spain  or  Naples,  eh  ? 
Let  me  tell  you  the  Frati  Minori  are  trying  to 
make  Florence  as  hot  as  Spain  for  those  dogs 
of  hell  that  want4o  get  all  the  profits  of  usury 
to  themselves  and  leave  none  for  Christians; 
and  when  you  walk  the  Calimara  with  a piece 
of  yellow  cloth  in  your  cap,  it  will  spoil  your 
beauty  more  than  a sword-cut  across  that  smooth 
olive  cheek  of  yours. — Abbaratta , baratta — chi 
abbaratta  t — I tell  you,  young  man,  gray  cloth 
is  against  yellow  cloth ; and  there’s  as  much 
gray  cloth  in  Florence  as  would  make  a gown 
and  cowl  for  the  Duomo,  and  there’s  not  so 
much  yellow  cloth  as  would  make  hose  for  Saint 
Christopher — blessed  be  his  name,  and  send  me 
a sight  of  him  this  day! — Abbaratta,  baratta , 
b'ratta — chi  abbaratta  Tn 

“All  that  is  very  amusing  information  yon 
are  parting  with  for  nothing,”  said  the  stranger, 
rather  scornfully;  “bnt  it  happens  not  to  con- 
cern me.  I am  no  Hebrew.” 

44 See,  now!”  said  Bratti,  triumphantly;  “I’ve 
made  a good  bargain  with  mere  words.  I’ve 
made  you  tell  me  something,  young  man,  though 
you’re  as  hard  to  hold  as  a lamprey.  San  Gio- 
vanni be  praised ! a blind  Florentine  is  a match 
for  two  one-eyed  men.  But  here  we  are  in 
Mereato.” 

They  had  now  emerged  from  the  narrow 
streets  into  a broad  piazza,  known  to  the  elder 
Florentine  writers  as  the  Mereato  Vecchio,  or 
the  Old  Market.  This  piazza,  though  it  had 
been  the  scene  of  a provision  market  from  time 
immemorial,  and  may  perhaps,  says  fond  imag- 
ination, be  the  very  spot  to  which  the  Fesulean 
ancestors  of  the  Florentines  descended  from  their 
higli  fastness  to  traffic  with  the  rustic  population 
of  the  valley,  had  not  been  shunned  as  a place 
of  residence  by  Florentine  wealth.  In  the  early 
decades  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  was  now 
near  its  end,  the  Medici  and  other  powerful  fam- 
ilies of  the  popolani  grassi , or  commercial  nobil- 
ity, had  their  houses  there,  not,  perhaps,  finding 
their  ears  much  offended  by  the  load  roar  of 
mingled  dialects,  or  their  eyes  much  shocked  by 
the  butchers’  stalls,  which  the  old  poet  Antonio 
Pucci  accounts  a chief  glory,  or  digrrita , of  a 
market  that,  in  his  esteem,  eclipsed  the  mark- 


ets of  all  the  earth  besides.  'But  the  glory  of 
mutton  and  veal  (well  attested  to  be  the  flesh  of 
the  right  animals ; for  were  not  the  skins,  with 
the  heads  attached,  duly  displayed,  according  to 
the  decree  of  the  Signoria?)  was  just  now  want- 
ing to  the  Mereato,  the  time  of  Lent  not  being 
yet  over.  The  proud  corporation,  or  44  Art,”  of 
butchers  was  in  abeyance,  and  it  was  the  great 
harvest-time  of  the  market-gardeners,  the  cheese- 
mongers, the  vendors  of  macaroni,  corn,  eggs, 
milk,  and  dried  fruits : a change  which  was  apt 
to  make  the  women's  voices  predominant  in  the 
chorus.  But  in  all  seasons  there  was  the  ex- 
perimental ringing  of  pots  and  pans,  the  chink- 
ing of  the  money-changers,  the  tempting  offers 
of  cheapness  at  the  old-clothes’  stalls,  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  dicers,  the  vaunting  of  new  linens 
and  woolens,  of  excellent  wooden-ware,  kettles, 
and  frying-pans ; there  was  the  choking  of  the 
narrow  inlets  with  mules  and  carts,  together 
with  much  uncomplimentary  remonstrance  in 
terms  remarkably  identical  with  the  insults  in 
use  by  the  gentler  sex  of  the  present  day,  under 
the  same  imbrowning  and  heating  circumstances. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  who  came  to  market 
looked  on  at  a larger  amount  of  amateur  fight- 
ing than  could  easily  be  seen  in  these  later  times, 
and  beheld  more  revolting  rags,  beggary,  and 
rascaldom  than  modern  householders  could  well 
picture  to  themselves.  As  the  day  wore  on,  the 
hideous  drama  of  the  gaming-house  might  be 
seen  here  by  any  chance  open-air  spectator — the 
quivering  eagerness,  the  blank  despair,  the  sobs, 
the  blasphemy,  and  the  blow's : 

u E vedesi  chi  perde  con  gran 
E bestemmmr  colla  mano  alia  mascella, 

E rlcever  e dar  dimoltl  Ingoffl.” 

But  still  there  was  the  relief  of  prettier  sights : 
there  were  brood-rabbits,  not  less  innocent  and 
astonished  than  those  of  onr  own  period ; there 
were  doves  and  singing-birds  to  be  bought  as 
presents  for  the  children ; there  were  even  kit- 
tens for  sale,  and  here  and  there  a handsome 
gattuccio , or  44  Tom,”  with  the  highest  character 
for  mousing;  and,  better  than  all,  there  were 
young,  softly  rounded  cheeks  and  bright  eyes, 
freshened  by  the  start  from  the  far-off  castello* 
at  daybreak,  not  to  speak  of  older  faces  with  the 
unfading  charm  of  honest  good-will  in  them — 
such  as  are  never  quite  wanting  in  scenes  of  hu- 
man industry.  And  high  on  a pillar  in  the 
centre  of  the  place — a venerable  pillar,  fetched 
from  the  church  of  San  Giovanni — stood  Dona- 
tello’s stone  statue  of  Plenty,  with  a fountain 
near  it,  where,  says  old  Pucci,  the  good  wives 
of  the  market  freshened  their  utensils,  and  their 
throats  also — not  because  they  were  unable  to 
buy  wine,  but  because  they  wished  to  save  the 
money  for  their  husbands — uMa  pc'  mariti  vog- 
lion  risparmiare .” 

But  on  this  particular  morning  a sudden 
change  seemed  to  have  come  over  the  face  of 
the  market.  The  deschi , or  stalls,  were  indeed 
partly  dressed  with  their  various  commodities, 
and  already  there  were  purchasers  assembled,  on 
• Walled  village. 
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the  alert  to  secure  the  finest,  freshest  vegetables 
and  the  most  unexceptionable  butter.  But  when 
Bratti  and  his  companion  eutered  the  piazza  it 
appeared  that  some  common  preoccupation  had 
for  the  moment  distracted  the  attention  both  of 
buyers  and  sellers  from  their  proper  business. 
Most  of  the  traders  had  turned  their  backs  on 
their  goods,  and  had  joined  the  knots  of  talkers 
who  were  concentrating  themselves  at  different 
points  in  the  piazza.  A vendor  of  old  clothes, 
in  the  act  of  hanging  out  a pair  of  long  hose, 
had  distractedly  hung  them  round  his  neck  in 
his  eagerness  to  join  the  nearest  group ; an  ora- 
torical cheesemonger,  with  a piece  of  cheese  in 
one  hand  and  a knife  in  the  other,  was  incau- 
tiously making  notes  of  his  emphatic  pauses  on 
that  excellent  specimen  of  marzolino ; and  elder- 
ly market-women,  with  their  egg-baskets  in  a 
dangerously  oblique  position,  contributed  a wail- 
ing fugue  of  invocation. 

In  this  general  distraction,  the  Florentine 
boys,  who  were  never  wanting  in  any  street 
scene,  and  were  of  an  especially  mischievous 
sort — as  who  should  say,  very  sour  crabs  indeed 
—saw  a great  opportunity.  Some  made  a rush 
at  the  nuts  and  dried  figs,  others  preferred  the 
farinaceous  delicacies  at  the  cooked  provision 
stalls — delicacies  to  which  certain  four-footed 
dogs  also,  who  had  learned  to  take  kindly  to 
Lenten  fare,  applied  a discriminating  nostril, 
and  then  disappeared  with  much  rapidity  under 
the  nearest  shelter;  while  the  mules,  not  with- 
out some  kicking  and  plunging  among  impeding 
baskets,  were  stretching  their  muzzles  toward  the 
aromatic  green-meat. 

“Diavolo!”  said  Bratti,  as  he  and  his  com- 
panion came,  quite  unnoticed,  upon  the  noisy 
scene ; “ the  Mercnto  is  gone  as  mad  as  if  the 
most  Holy  Father  had  excommunicated  us  again. 
I must  know  what  this  is.  But  never  fear:  it 
seems  a thousand  years  to  yon  till  you  see  the 
pretty  Tessa  and  get  your  cup  of  milk;  but 
keep  hold  of  me,  and  I’ll  hold  to  my  bargain. 
Remember,  I’m  to  have  the  first  bid  for  your 
suit,  specially  for  the  hose,  which,  with  all  their 
stains,  are  the  best  panno  di  garbo — as  good  as 
ruined,  though,  with  mud  and  weather  stains.” 

“Oik,  Monna  Trecca,”  Bratti  proceeded, 
turning  toward  an  old  woman  on  the  outside  of 
the  nearest  group,  who  for  the  moment  has  sus- 
pended her  wail  to  listen,  and  shouting  close  in 
her  ear,  “ Here  are  the  mules  upsetting  all  your 
bunches  of  parsley : is  the  world  coming  to  an 
end,  then?” 

“Monna  Trecca”  (equivalent  to  “Dame 
Greengrocer”)  turned  round  at  this  unexpected 
trumpeting  in  her  right  ear  with  a half-fierce, 
half-bewildered  look,  first  at  the  speaker,  then 
at  her  disarranged  commodities,  and  then  at  the 
speaker  again. 

‘ * A bad  Easter  and  a bad  year  to  you,  and 
may  you  die  by  the  sword !”  she  burst  out,  rush- 
ing toward  her  stall,  but  directing  this  first  vol- 
ley of  her  wrath  against  Bratti,  who,  without 
heeding  the  malediction,  quietly  slipped  into  her 
place,  within  hearing  of  the  narrative  which  had 


been  absorbing  her  attention,  making  a sign  at 
the  same  time  to  the  young  stranger  to  keep 
near  him. 

“I  tell  you  I saw  it  myself,”  said  a fat  man, 
with  a bunch  of  newly-purchased  leeks  in  his 
hand.  “ I was  in  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and 
saw  it  myself.  The  woman  started  up  and  threw 
out  her  arms,  and  cried  out  and  said  she  saw  a 
big  bull  with  fiery  horns  coming  down  on  the 
church  to  crush  it.  I saw  it  myself.” 

“Saw  what,  Goro?”  said  a man  of  slim  fig- 
ure, whose  eye  twinkled  rather  roguishly.  lie 
w'ore  a close  jerkin,  a skull-cap  lodged  carelessly 
over  his  left  ear  as  if  it  had  fallen  there  by  chance, 
a delicate  linen  apron  tucked  up  on  one  side, 
and  a razor  stuck  in  his  belt.  “ Saw  the  bull, 
or  only  the  woman  ?” 

“Why,  the  woman,  to  be  sure;  but  it’s  all 
one,  mi  pare:  it  doesn’t  alter  the  meaning— 
va!n  answered  the  fat  man,  with  some  con- 
tempt. 

“Meaning?  no,  no;  that’s  clear  enough,” 
said  several  voices  at  once,  and  then  followed  a 
confusion  of  tongues,  in  which  “Lights  shooting 
over  San  Lorenzo  for  three  nights  together” — 
“ Thunder  in  the  clear  starlight” — “Lantern  of 
the  Duomo  struck  with  the  sword  of  St.  Michael” 
— 4 Wa/le”* — “ All  smashed” — “ fatsso  /” — “ Li- 
ons tearing  each  other  to  pieces” — “ Ah ! and 
they  might  well” — “ Boto\  caduto  in  Santissima 
Nnnziata /” — “Died  like  the  best  of  Christians” 
— “ God  will  have  pardoned  him” — were  often- 
repeated  phrases,  which  shot  across  each  other 
like  storm-driven  hailstones,  each  speaker  feel- 
ing rather  the  necessity  of  utterance  than  of  find- 
ing a listener.  Perhaps  the  only  silent  mem- 
bers of  the  group  were  Bratti,  who,  as  a new- 
comer, was  busy  in  mentally  piecing  together 
the  flying  fragments  of  information ; the  man  of 
the  razor;  and  a thin-lipped,  eager-looking  per- 
sonage in  spectacles,  wearing  a pen-and-ink  case 
at  his  belt. 

“ Ebbene,  Nello,”  said  Bratti,  skirting  the 
group  till  he  was  within  hearing  of  the  barber. 
“It  appears  the  Magnifico  is  dead — rest  his 
soul ! — and  the  price  of  wax  will  rise  ?” 

“Even  as  you  say,”  answered  Nello;  and 
then  added,  with  an  air  of  extra  gravity,  but 
with  marvelous  rapidity, 44  and  his  waxen  image 
in  the  Nunziata  fell  at  the  same  moment,  they 
say ; or  at  some  other  time,  whenever  it  pleases 
the  Frati  Scrviti,  who  know'  best.  And  several 
cows  and  women  have  had  still-bora  calves  this 
Quaresima ; and  for  the  bad  eggs  that  have  been 
broken  since  the  carnival,  nobody  has  counted 
them  ! Ah ! a great  man — a great  politician— 
a greater  poet  than  Dante.  And  yet  the  cupola 
didn’t  fall— only  the  lantern.  Cite  mirarofoJ” 

A sharp  and  lengthened  “ Pst  I”  was  sudden- 
ly heard  darting  across  the  pelting  storm  of  gut- 
turals. It  came  from  the  pale  man  in  specta- 
cles, and  had  the  effect  he  intended ; for  the 

* Arms  of  the  Medici. 

t A votive  image  of  Lorenzo,  in  was,  hung  up  In  the 
Church  of  the  Annunziata,  supposed  to  have  fallen  at  the 
time  of  hie  death.  Boto  is  popular  Tuscan  for  VUo . 
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noise  ceased,  and  all  eyes  in  the  group  were  fix- 
ed on  him  with  a look  of  expectation. 

“Tis  well  said  you  Florentines  are  blind,” 
he  began,  in  an  incisive  high  voice.  “It  ap- 
pears to  me  you  need  nothing  but  a diet  of  hay 
to  make  cattle  of  you.  What  ! do  you  think  the 
death  of  Lorenzo  is  the  scourge  God  has  pre- 
pared for  Florence?  Go!  you  are  sparrows 
chattering  praise  over  the  dead  hawk.  What! 
a man  who  was  trying  to  slip  a noose  over  every 
neck  in  the  Republic  that  he  might  tighten  it  at 
his  pleasure ! You  like  that ; you  like  to  have 
the  election  of  your  magistrates  turned  into 
closet-work,  and  no  man  to  use  the  rights  of  a 
citizen  unless  he  is  a Medicean.  That  is  what 
is  meant  by  qualification  now:  netto  di  specchio* 
no  longer  means  a man  who  pays  his  dues  to 
the  Republic:  it  means  a man  who’ll  wink  at 
robbery  of  the  people’s  money — at  robbery  of 
their  daughters’  dowries ; who’ll  play  the  chain- 
berer  and  the  philosopher  by  turns — listen  to 
bawdy  songs  at  the  Carnival,  and  cry  4 Bellisi- 
mo!’ — and  listen  to  sacred  lauds,  and  cry  again 
4Bellisimo!'  But  this  is  what  you  love:  you 
grumble  and  raise  a riot  over  your  quattrini  bi~ 
ancJti ” (white  farthings),  “but  you  take  no  no- 
tice when  the  public  treasury  has  got  a hole  in 
the  bottom  for  the  gold  to  run  into  Lorenzo's 
drains.  You  like  to  pay  for  slaffieri  to  walk  be- 
fore and  behind  one  of  vour  citizens,  that  he 
may  be  affable  and  condescending  to  you.  ‘See 
what  a tall  Pisan  we  keep,’  say  you,  ‘to  march 
before  him  with  the  drawn  sword  dashing  in 
our  eyes ; and  yet  Lorenzo  smiles  at  us.  What 
goodness  !*  And  you  think  the  death  of  a man 
who  would  soon  have  saddled  and  bridled  you 
as  the  Sforza  has  saddled  and  bridled  Milan — 
you  think  his  death  is  the  scourge  God  is  warn- 
ing you  of  by  portents.  I tell  you  there  is  an- 
other sort  of  scourge  in  the  air.” 

“ Nay,  nay,  Ser  Cioni,  keep  astride  your  pol- 
itics, and  never  mount  your  prophecy ; politics 
is  the  better  horse,”  said  Nello.  “But  if  you 
talk  of  portents,  what  portent  can  be. greater 
than  a pious  notary  ? Balaam’s  ass  was  nothing 
to  it.” 

“ Ay,  but  a notary  out  of  work,  with  his  ink- 
bottle  dry,”  said  another  by-stander,  very  much 
out  at  elbows.  “ Better  don  a cowl  at  once,  Ser 
Cioni ; every  body  will  believe  in  your  fasting.” 

The  notary  turned  and  left  the  group  with  a 
look  of  indignant  contempt,  disclosing,  as  he 
did  so,  the  6allow  but  mild  face  of  a short  man 
who  had  been  standing  behind  him,  and  whose 
bent  shoulders  told  of  some  sedentary  occupa- 
tion. 

“ By  San  Giovanni,  though,”  said  the  fat  pur- 
chaser of  leeks,  with  the  air  of  a person  rather 
shaken  in  his  theories,  “ I’m  not  sure  there  isn’t 
some  truth  in  what  Ser  Cioni  says.  For  I know 
I’ve  good  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  quattrini 
bianchi  myself.  Grumble,  did  he  say  ? Suffo- 
cation! I should  think  we  do  grumble;  and, 

* The  phrase  n»e<l  to  express  the  Absence  of  disquAlificA- 
tion,  i.  the  not  being  entered  as  a debtor  in  the  public 
book  (upecc/iw). 


let  any  body  say  the  word,  I’ll  turn  out  in  piazza 
with  the  readiest,  sooner  than  have  our  money 
altered  in  our  hands  as  if  the  magistracy  were 
so  many  necromancers.  And  it’s  true  Lorenzo 
might  have  hindered  such  work  if  he  would — and 
for  the  bull  with  the  flaming  horns,  why,  as  Ser 
Cioni  says,  there  may  be  many  meanings  to  it, 
for  the  matter  of  that ; it  may  have  more  to  do 
with  the  taxes  than  we  think.  For  when  God 
above  sends  a sign,  it’s  not  to  be  supposed  he’d 
have  only  ono  meaning.” 

“ Spoken  like  an  oracle,  Goro!”  said  the  bar- 
ber. “Why,  when  wc  poor  mortals  can  pack 
two  or  three  meanings  into  one  sentence,  it  were 
mere  blasphemy  not  to  believe  that  your  miracu- 
lous bull  means  every  thing  that  any  man  in 
Florence  likes  it  to  mean.” 

“Thou  art  pleased  to  scoff,  Nello,”  said  the 
sallow,  round-shouldered  man,  no  longer  eclipsed 
by  the  notary,  “but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
every  revelation,  whether  by  visions,  dreams, 
portents,  or  the  written  word,  has  many  mean- 
ings, which  it  is  given  to  the  illuminated  only 
to  unfold.” 

“ Assuredly,”  answered  Nello.  “Haven’t  I 
been  to  hear  the  Frate  in  San  Lorenzo?  But 
then,  I’ve  been  to  heap  Fra  Menico  da  Ponzo  in 
the  Duomo  too;  and  according  to  him,  your 
Fra  Girolamo,  with  his  visions  and  interpreta- 
tions, is  running  after  the  wind  of  Mongibello, 
and  those  who  follow  him  are  like  to  have  the 
fate  of  certain  swine  that  ran  headlong  into  the 
sea — or  some  hotter  place.  With  San  Domenico 
roaring  e vero  in  one  ear,  and  San  Francisco 
screaming  e /also  in  the  other,  what  is  a poor 
barber  to  do — unless  he  were  illuminated  ? But 
it’s  plain  our  Goro  here  is  beginning  to  bo  illu- 
minated, for  he  already  sees  that  the  bull  with 
the  flaming  horns  means  first  himself,  and,  sec- 
ondly, all  the  other  aggrieved  taxpayers  of  Flor- 
ence, who  are  determined  to  gore  the  magistracy 
on  the  first  opportunity.” 

“Goro  is  a fool!”  said  a bass  voice,  with  a 
note  that  dropped  like  the  sound  of  a great  bell 
in  the  midst  of  much  tinkling.  “ Let  him  carry 
home  his  leeks  and  shake  his  flanks  over  his 
wool-heating.  He’ll  mend  matters  more  that 
way  than  by  showing  his  tun-shaped  body  in 
piazza , as  if  every  body  might  measure  his  griev- 
ances by  the  size  of  his  paunch.  The  yravezze 
(burdens,  t.  e.  taxes)  that  harm  him  most  are 
his  heavy  carcass  and  his  idleness.” 

The  speaker  had  joined  the  group  only  in  time 
to  hear  the  conclusion  of  Nello’s  speech,  but  lie 
was  one  of  those  figures  for  whom  all  the  world 
instinctively  makes  way,  as  it  would  for  a bat- 
tering-ram. He  was  not  much  above  the  mid- 
dle height,  but  the  impression  of  enormous  force 
which  was  conveyed  by  his  capacious  chest  and 
brawny  arms  bared  to  the  shoulder,  was  deep- 
ened by  the  keen  sense  and  quiet  resolution  ex- 
pressed in  his  glance  and  in  every  furrow  of  his 
cheek  and  brow.  He  had  often  been  an  uncon- 
scious model  to  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  when 
that  great  painter  was  making  the  walls  of  the 
churches  reflect  the  life  of  Florence,  and  trans- 
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lating  pale  aerial  traditions  into  the  deep  color 
and  strong  lines  of  the  faces  he  knew.  The  nat- 
urally dark  tint  of  his  skin  was  additionally 
bronzed  by  the  same  powdery  deposit  that  gave 
a polished  black  surface  to  his  leathern  apron — 
a«de}>osit  which  habit  had  probably  made  a nec- 
essary condition  of  perfect  ease,  for  it  was  not 
washed  off  with  punctilious  regularity. 

Goro  turned  his  fat  cheek  and  glassy  eye  on 
the  frank  speaker  with  a look  of  deprecation 
rather  than  of  resentment. 

“ Why,  Niccolo,”  he  said,  in  an  injured  tone, 
“ I’ve  heard  you  sing  to  another  tune  than  that 
often  enough,  when  you’ve  been  laying  down  the 
law  at  San  Gallo  on  a festa.  I’ve  heard  you  say 
yourself  that  a man  wasn’t  a mill-wheel,  to  be 
on  the  grind,  grind,  as  long  as  he  was  driven, 
and  then  stick  in  his  place  without  stirring  when 
the  water  was  low.  And  you’re  as  fond  of  your 
vote  as  any  man  in  Florence — ay,  and  I’ve  heard 
you  say,  if  Lorenzo — ” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Niccolo.  “Don’t  you  be 
bringing  up  my  speeches  again  after  you’ve  swal- 
lowed them,  and  handing  them  about  as  if  they 
were  none  the  worse.  I vote  and  I speak  when 
there’s  any  use  in  it : if  there’s  hot  metal  on  the 
anvil  I lose  no  time  before  I strike ; but  I don’t 
spend  good  hours  in  tinkling  on  cold  iron,  or  in 
standing  on  the  pavement  as  thou  dost,  Goro, 
with  snout  upward,  like  a pig  under  an  oak-tree. 
And  as  for  Lorenzo— who’s  dead  and  gone  be- 
fore his  time — he  was  a man  who  had  an  eye  for 
curious  iron-work ; and  if  any  body  says  he 
wanted  to  make  himself  a tyrant,  I say,  ‘ Sia  ; 
I’ll  not  deny  which  way  the  wind  blows  when 
every  man  can  see  the  weather-cock.’  But  that 
only  means  that  Lorenzo  was  a crested  hawk, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  hawks  without  crests 
whose  claws  and  beaks  are  as  good  for  tearing. 
Though  if  there  wras  any  chance  of  a real  reform, 
so  that  Marzocco*  might  shake  his  mane  and 
roar  again,  instead  of  dipping  his  head  to  lick 
the  feet  of  any  body  that  will  mount  and  ride 
him,  I’d  strike  a good  blow  for  it.” 

“And  that  reform  is  not  far  off,  Niccolo,” 
said  the  sallow,  mild-faced  man,  seizing  his  op- 
portunity like  a missionary  among  the  too  light- 
minded  heathens;  “for  a time  of  tribulation  is 
coming,  and  the  scourge  is  at  hand.  And  when 
the  Church  is  purged  of  cardinals  and  prelates 
who  traffic  in  her  inheritance  that  their  hands 
may  be  full  to  pay  the  price  of  blood,  and  to  sat- 
isfy their  own  lusts,  the  State  will  be  purged  too 
— and  Florence  will  be  purged  of  men  who  love 
to  see  avarice  and  lechery  under  the  red  hat  and 
the  mitre  because  it  gives  them  the  screen  of  a 
more  hellish  vice  than  their  own.” 

“ Ay,  as  Goro’s  broad  body  would  be  a screen 
for  my  narrow  person  in  case  of  missiles,”  said 
Nello;  “but  if  that  excellent  screen  happened 
to  fall,  I were  stifled  under  it,  surely  enough. 
That  is  no  bad  image  of  thine,  Nanni — or,  rath- 
er of  the  Frate’s ; for  I fancy  there  is  no  room 
in  the  small  cup  of  thy  understanding  for  any 
other  liquor  than  what  he  pours  into  it.” 

* The  stone  Lion,  emblem  of  the  Republic. 


“And  it  were  well  for  thee,  Nello,”  replied 
Nanni,  “if  thou  couldst  empty  thyself  of  thy 
scoffs  and  thy  jests,  and  take  in  that  liquor  too. 
The  warning  is  ringing  in  the  ears  of  all  men : 
and  it’s  no  new  story ; for  the  Abbot  Joachim 
prophesied  of  the  coming  time  three  hundred 
years  ago,  and  now  Fra  Girolamo  has  got  the 
message  afresh.  He  has  seen  it  in  a vision,  even 
as  the  prophets  of  old : he  has  seen  the  sword 
hanging  from  the  sky.” 

“Ay,  and  thou  wilt  see  it  thyself,  Nanni,  if 
thou  wilt  stare  upward  long  enough,”  said  Nic- 
colb ; “for  that  pitiable  tailor’s  work  of  thine 
makes  thy  noddle  so  overhang  thy  legs  that  thy 
eyeballs  can  see  naught  above  the  stitching-board 
but  the  roof  of  thy  own  skull.” 

The  honest  tailor  bore  the  jest  without  bitter- 
ness, bent  on  convincing  his  hearers  of  his  doc- 
trine rather  than  of  his  dignity.  But  Niccolo 
gave  him  no  opportunity  for  replying ; for  he 
turned  away  to  the  pursuit  of  his  market  busi- 
ness, probably  considering  further  dialogue  as  a 
tinkling  on  cold  iron. 

“ Ebbene,”  said  the  man  with  the  hose  round 
his  neck,  who  had  lately  migrated  from  an- 
other knot  of  talkers,  “they  are  safest  who 
cross  themselves  and  jest  at  nobody.  Do  you 
know  that  the  Magniflco  sent  for  the  Frate 
at  the  last,  and  couldn’t  die  without  his  bless- 
ing?” 

“Was  it  so,  in  truth?”  said  several  voices. 
“Yes,  yes — God  will  have  pardoned  him.”  “He 
died  like  the  best  of  Christians.  ” “ Never  took 
his  eyes  from  the  holy  crucifix.”  “And  the 
Frate  will  have  given  him  his  blessing?” 

“Well,  I know  no  more,”  said  he  of  the 
hosen ; only  Guccio  there  met  a staffiere  going 
back  to  Careggi,  and  he  told  him  the  Frate  had 
been  sent  for  yesternight,  after  the  Magniflco  had 
confessed  and  had  the  holy  sacraments.” 

“It’s  likely  enough  the  Frate  will  tell  the 
people  something  about  it  in  his  sermon  this 
morning;  is  it  not  tree,  Nanni?”  said  Goro. 
“ What  do  you  think  ?” 

But  Nanni  had  already  turned  his  back  on 
Goro,  and  the  group  was  rapidly  thinning ; some 
being  stirred  by  the  impulse  to  go  and  hear  “ new 
things”  from  the  Frate  (“  new  things”  were  the 
nectar  of  Florentines) ; others  by  the  sense  that 
it  was  time  to  attend  to  their  private  business. 
In  this  general  movement  Bratti  got  close  to  the 
barber,  and  said : 

“ Nello,  you’ve  a ready  tongue  of  your  own, 
and  are  used  to  worming  secrets  out  of  people 
when  you’ve  once  got  them  well  lathered.  I 
picked  up  a stranger  this  morning  as  I was  com- 
ing in  from  Rovezzano,  and  I can  spell  him  out 
no  better  than  I can  the  letters  on  that  scarf  I 
bought  from  the  French  cavalier.  It  isn’t  my 
wits  are  at  fault — I want  no  man  to  help  me  tell 
peas  from  paternosters — but  when  you  come  to 
foreign  fashions  a fool  may  happen  to  know  more 
than  a wise  man.” 

“Ay,  thou  hast  the  wisdom  of  Midas,  wbo 
could  turn  rags  and  rusty  nails  into  gold,  even 
as  thou  dost,”  said  Nello;  “and  he  had  also 
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something  of  the  ass  about  him.  But  where  is 
thy  bird  of  strange  plumage  ?” 

Bratti  was  looking  round  with  an  air  of  dis- 
appointment. 

“Diftvolo!”  he  said,  with  some  vexation. 
“The  bird’s  flown.  It’s  true  he  was  hungry, 
and  I forgot  him.  But  we  shall  find  him  in 
the  Mercato,  within  scent  of  bread  and  savors, 
I’ll  answer  for  him.” 

“Let  us  make  the  round  of  the  Mercato, 
then,’*  said  Nello. 

“ It  isn’t  his  feathers  that  puzzle  me,”  contin- 
ued Bratti,  as  they  pushed  their  way  together. 
“There  isn’t  much  in  the  way  of  cut  and  cloth 
on  this  side  the  Holy  Sepulchre  that  can  pnzzle 
a Florentine.” 

“Or  frighten  him  either,”  said  Nello,  “after 
he  has  seen  an  Inglese  or  a Tedesco.” 

“No,  no,”  said  Bratti,  cordially ; “one  may 
never  lose  sight  of  the  Cupola  and  yet  know  the 
world,  I hope.  Besides,  this  stranger’s  clothes 
are  good  Italian  merchandise,  and  the  hose  he 
wears  were  dyed  in  Ognissanti  before  ever  they 
were  dyed  with  salt-water,  as  he  says.  But  the 
riddle  about  him  is — ” 

Here  Bratti’s  explanation  was  interrupted  by 
some  jostling  as  they  reached  one  of  the  en- 
trances of  the  piazza,  and  before  he  could  resume 
it  they  had  caught  sight  of  the  enigmatical  ob- 
ject they  were  in  search  of. 


CHAPTER  H. 

▲ BREAKFAST  FOR  LOVE. 

After  Bratti  had  joined  the  knot  of  talkers, 
the  young  stranger,  hopeless  of  learning  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  general  agitation,  and  not 
much  caring  to  know  what  was  probably  of  lit- 
tle interest  to  any  but  bom  Florentines,  soon 
became  tired  of  waiting  for  Bratti’s  escort,  and 
chose  to  stroll  round  the  piazza,  looking  out  for 
some  vendor  of  eatables  who  might  happen  to 
have  less  than  the  average  curiosity  about  pub- 
lic news.  But  as  if  at  the  suggestion  of  a sud- 
den thought  ho  thrust  his  hand  into  a puree  or 
wallet  that  hung  at  his  waist,  and  explored  it 
again  and  again  with  a look  of  frustration. 

“Not  an  obolus,  by  Jupiter!”  he  murmured, 
in  a language  which  was  not  Tuscan  or  even 
Italian.  “I  thought  I had  one  poor  piece  left. 
I must  get  my  breakfast  for  love,  then  l” 

He  had  not  gone  many  steps  farther  before  it 
seemed  likely  that  he  had  found  a quarter  of  the 
market  where  that  medium  of  exchange  might 
not  be  rejected. 

In  a corner,  away  from  any  group  of  talkers, 
two  mules  were  standing,  well  adorned  with  red 
tassels  and  collars.  One  of  them  carried  wooden 
milk-vessels,  the  other  a pair  of  panniers  filled 
with  herbs  and  salads.  Resting  her  elbow  on 
the  neck  of  the  mule  that  carried  the  milk  there 
leaned  a young  girl,  apparently  not  more  than 
sixteen,  with  a red  hood  surrounding  her  face, 
which  was  all  the  more  baby-liko  in  its  pretti- 


ness from  the  entire  concealment  of  her  hair. 
The  poor  child,  perhaps,  was  weary  after  her 
labor  in  the  morning  twilight  in  preparation  for 
her  walk  to  market  from  some  castelio  three  or 
four  miles  off,  for  she  seemed  to  have  gone  to 
sleep  in  that  half-standing  half-leaning  posture. 
Nevertheless  our  stranger  had  no  compunction 
in  awaking  her,  but  the  means  he  chose  were  so 
gentle  that  it  seemed  to  the  damsel  in  her  dream 
as  if  a little  sprig  of  thyme  had  touched  her  lips 
while  she  was  stooping  to  gather  the  herbs.  The 
dream  was  broken,  however,  for  she  opened  her 
blue  baby-eyes,  and  started  up  with  astonishment 
and  confusion  to  see  the  young  stranger  stand- 
ing close  before  her.  She  heard  him  speaking  to 
her  in  a voice  which  seemed  so  strange  and  soft 
that,  even  if  she  had  been  more  collected,  she 
would  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  he  6aid 
something  hopelessly  unintelligible  to  her,  and 
her  first  movement  was  to  turn  her  head  a little 
away,  and  lift  up  a comer  of  her  green  serge 
mantle  as  a screen.  He  repeated  his  words : 

“Forgive  me,  pretty  one,  for  waking  yon. 
I’m  dying  with  hunger,  and  the  scent  of  milk 
makes  breakfast  seem  more  desirable  than  ever.” 

He  had  chosen  the  words  “ muoio  di  fame," 
because  he  knew  they  would  be  familiar  to  her 
ears;  and  he  had  uttered  them  playfully,  with 
the  intonation  of  a mendicant.  This  time  he 
was  understood ; the  comer  of  the  mantle  was 
dropped,  and  in  a few  moments  a large  cup  of 
fragrant  milk  was  held  out  to  him.  He  paid  no 
further  compliments  before  raising  it  to  his  lips, 
and  while  he  was  drinking  the  little  maiden 
found  courage  to  look  up  at  the  long  brown  curls 
of  this  singular-voiced  stranger,  who  had  asked 
for  food  in  the  tones  of  a beggar,  but  who — 
though  his  clothes  were  much  damaged — was 
unlike  any  beggar  she  had  ever  seen. 

While  this  process  of  survey  was  going  on 
there  was  another  current  of  feeling  that  carried 
her  hand  into  a bag  which  hung  by  the  side  of 
the  mule,  and  when  the  stranger  set  down  his 
cup  he  saw  a large  piece  of  bread  held  out  to- 
ward him,  and  caught  a glance  of  the  blue  eyes 
that  seemed  intended  as  an  encouragement  to 
him  to  take  this  additional  gift. 

“But  perhaps  that  is  your  own  breakfast,”  he 
said.  “No,  I have  hod  enough  without  pay- 
ment. A thousand  thanks,  my.  gentle  one ! ” 

There  was  no  rejoinder  in  words;  but  the 
piece  of  bread  was  pushed  a little  nearer  to  him, 
as  if  in  impatience  at  his  refusal ; and  as  the 
long  dark  eyes  of  the  stranger  rested  on  the  baby 
face  it  seemed  to  be  gathering  more  and  more 
courage  to  look  up  and  meet  them. 

“Ah,  then,  if  1 must  take  the  bread,”  he  said, 
laying  his  hand  on  it,  “I  shall  get  bolder  still, 
and  beg  for  another  kiss  to  make  the  bread 
sweeter.” 

His  speech  was  getting  wonderfully  intelligi- 
ble in  spite  of  the  strange  voice,  which  had  at 
first  almost  seemed  a thing  to  make  her  cross 
herself.  She  blushed  deeply,  and  lifted  up  a 
corner  of  her  mantle  to  her  mouth  again.  But 
just  as  the  too-presumptuous  stranger  was  lean- 
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ing  forward,  and  had  his  fingers  on  the  arm  that 
held  up  the  screening  mantle,  he  was  startled  by 
a harsh  voice  close  upon  his  ear. 

“ Who  are  you — with  a murrain  to  you  ? No 
honest  buyer,  I’ll  warrant,  but  a hanger-on  of 
the  dicers — or  something  worse.  Go!  dance 
off,  and  find  fitter  company,  or  I’ll  give  you  a 
tune  to  a little  quicker  time  than  you’ll  like.” 

The  young  stranger  drew  back  and  looked 
at  the  speaker  with  a glance  provokingly  free 
from  alarm  and  deprecation,  and  his  slight  ex- 
pression of  saucy  amusement  broke  into  a broad 
beaming  smile  as  he  surveyed  the  figure  of  his 
threatener.  She  was  a stout  but  brawny  wo- 
man, with  a man’s  jerkin  slipped  over  her  green 
serge  gamurra  or  gown,  and  the  peaked  hood  of 
some  departed  mantle  fastened  round  her  sun- 
burned face,  which,  under  all  its  coarseness  and 
premature  wrinkles,  showed  a half-sad  half-lu- 
dicrous maternal  resemblance  to  the  tender  baby 
face  of  the  little  maiden — the  sort  of  resemblance 
which  often  seems  a more  croaking,  shudder- 
creating  prophecy  than  that  of  the  death’s- 
head. 

There  was  something  irresistibly  propitiating 
in  that  bright  young  smile,  but  Monna  Ghita 
was  not  a woman  to  betray  any  weakness,  and 
she  went  on  speaking,  apparently  with  height- 
ened exasperation : 

“Yes,  yes,  yon  can  grin  as  well  as  other 
monkeys  in  cap  and  jerkin.  You’re  a minstrel 
or  a mountebank,  I’ll  be  sworn ! You  look  for 
all  the  world  as  silly  as  a tumbler  when  he’s 
been  upside-down  and  has  got  on  his  heels  again. 
And  what  fool’s  tricks  hast  thou  been  after, 
Tessa?”  she  added,  turning  to  her  daughter, 
whoso  frightened  face  was  more  inviting  to 
abuse.  “ Giving  away  the  milk  and  victuals, 
it  seems;  ay,  ay,  thou’dst  carry  water  in  thy 
ears  for  any  idle  vagabond  that  didn’t  like  to 
stoop  for  it,  thou  silly,  staring  rabbit ! Turn 
thy,  back  and  lift  the  herbs  out  of  the  panniers, 
else  I’ll  make  thee  say  a few  Aves  without  count- 
ing !” 

“Nay,  Madonna,”  said  the  stranger,  with  a 
pleading  smile,  “ don’t  be  angry  with  your  pret- 
ty Tessa  for  taking  pity  on  a hungry  traveler, 
who  found  himself  unexpectedly  without  a quat- 
trino.  Your  handsome  face  looks  so  well  when 
it  frowns,  that  I long  to  see  it  illuminated  by  a 
smile.” 

“ Per,  v a!  I know  what  paste  you  are  made 
of.  You  may  tickle  me  with  that  straw  a good 
long  while  before  I shall  laugh,  I can  tell  you. 
Get  along,  with  a bad  Easter ! else  I’ll  make  a 
beauty-spot  or  two  on  that  face  of  yours  that 
shall  spoil  your  kissing  on  this  side  Advent.” 

As  Monna  Ghita  lifted  her  formidable  talons 
by  way  of  complying  with  the  first  and  last 
requisite  of  eloquence,  Bratti,  who  had  come  up 
a minute  or  two  before,  had  been  saying  to  bis 
companion,  “ What  think  you  of  this  /Hippaga/lo, 
Nello  ? Doesn’t  his  tongue  smack  of  Venice  ?” 

“Nay,  Bratti,”  said  the  barber  in  an  under 
tone,  “ thy  wisdom  has  much  of  the  ass  in  it,  as 


I told  thee  just  now ; especially  about  the  ears. 
This  stranger  is  a Greek,  else  I’m  not  the  bar- 
ber who  has  had  the  sole  and  exclusive  shaving 
of  the  excellent  Demetrio,  and  drawn  more  than 
one  sorry  tooth  from  his  learned  jaw.  And  this 
youth  might  be  taken  to  have  come  straight  from 
Olympus — at  least  when  he  has  had  a touch  of 
my  razor.” 

“ Orsit!  Monna  Ghita !”  continued  Nello,  nor 
sorry  to  see  some  sport;  “what  has  happened 
to  cause  such  a thunder-storm  ? Has  this  young 
stranger  been  misbehaving  himself?” 

“ By  San  Giovanni !”  said  the  cautious  Bratti, 
who  had  not  shaken  off  his  original  suspicions 
concerning  the  shabbily-clad  possessor  of  jewels, 
“ he  did  right  to  run  away  from  me,  if  he  meant 
to  get  into  mischief.  I can  swear  that  I found 
him  under  the  Loggia  de’Cerchi,  with  a ring  on 
his  finger  such  as  I’ve  seen  worn  by  Bernardo 
Rucellai  himself.  Not  another  rusty  nail’s  worth 
do  I know  about  him.” 

“ C%e,  che ,”  said  Nello,  eying  the  stranger 
good-humoredly ; “ the  fact  is,  this  hello  gioranc 
has  been  a little  too  presumptuous  in  admiring 
the  charms  of  Monna  Ghita,  and  has  attempted 
to  kiss  her  while  her  daughter’s  back  is  turned  ; 
for  I observe  that  the  pretty  Tessa  is  too  busy  to 
look  this  way  at  present.  Was  it  not  so,  Mes- 
ser?” Nello  concluded,  in  a tone  of  courtesy. 

“You  have  divined  the  offense  like  a sooth- 
sayer,” said  the  stranger,  laughingly.  “ Only 
that  I had  not  had*  the  good  fortune  to  find 
Monna  Ghita  here  at  first.  I begged  a cup  of 
milk  from  her  daughter,  and  had  accepted  this 
gift  of  bread,  for  which  I was  making  an  humble 
offering  of  gratitude,  before  I had  had  the  higher 
pleasure  of  being  face  to  face  with  these  ripe 
charms  which  I was  perhaps  too  bold  in  admir- 
ing.” 

“ Va,  va  ! be  off,  every  one  of  yon,  and  stay 
in  purgatory  till  I pay  to  get  you  out,  will  you  ?” 
said  Monna  Ghita,  fiercely,  elbowing  Nello,  and 
leading  forward  her  mule  so  as  to  compel  the 
stranger  to  jump  aside.  “ Tessa,  thou  simple- 
ton, bring  forward  thy  mule  a bit,  the  cart  will 
be  upon  us.” 

As  Tes&i  turned  to  take  the  mule’s  bridle  she 
cast  one  timid  glance  at  the  stranger,  who  was 
now  moving  with  Nello  out  of  the  way  of  an  ap- 
proaching market-cart ; and  the  glance  was  just 
long  enough  to  seize  the  l>eckoning  movement 
of  his  hand,  w’hich  indicated  that  he  had  been 
watching  for  this  opportunity  of  an  adieu. 

lt  Ebbcne”  said  Bratti,  raising  his  voice  to 
speak  across  the  cart ; “I  leave  you  with  Nello, 
young  man,  for  there’s  no  pushing  my  bag  and 
basket  any  farther,  and  I have  business  at  home. 
But  you’ll  remember  our  bargain,  because  if  you 
found  Tessa  without  me  it  was  not  my  fault. 
Nello  will  show  you  my  shop  in  the  Ferravecchj, 
and  I’ll  not  turn  my  back  on  you.” 

“ A thousand  thanks,  friend !”  said  the  stran- 
ger, laughing,  and  then  turned  away  with  Nello 
j up  the  narrow  street  which  led  most  directly  to 
I the  Piazza  del  Duomo. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BARBER’S  SHOP. 

“ To  tell  you  the  truth,”  said  the  young  stran- 
ger to  Nello,  as  they  got  a little  clearer  of  the 
entangled  vehicles  and  mules,  “ I am  not  sorry 
to  be  handed  over  by  that  patron  of  mine  to  one 
who  has  a less  barbarous  accent,  and  a less  enig- 
matical business.  Is  it  a common  thing  among 
you  Florentines  for  an  itinerant  trafficker  in 
broken  glass  and  rags  to  talk  of  a shop  where  he 
sells  lutes  and  swords  ?** 

“Common?  No:  our  Bratti  is  not  a com- 
mon man.  He  has  a theory,  and  lives  up  to  it, 
which  is  more  than  I can  say  for  any  philoso- 
pher I have  the  honor  of  shaving,’*  answered 
Nello,  whose  loquacity,  like  an  overfull  bottle, 
could  never  pour  forth  a small  dose.  “Bratti 
means  to  extract  the  utmost  possible  amount  of 
pleasure,  that  is  to  say,  of  hard  bargaining,  out 
of  this  life ; winding  it  up  with  a bargain  for  the 
easiest  possible  passage  through  purgatory,  by 
giving  Holy  Church  his  winnings  when  the  game 
is  over.  He  has  had  his  will  made  to  that  effect 
on  the  cheapest  terms  a notary  could  he  got  for. 
But  I have  often  said  to  him,  ‘Bratti,  thy  bar- 
gain is  a limping  one,  and  thou  art  on  the  lame 
side  of  it.  Does  it  not  make  thee  a little  sad  to 
look  at  the  pictures  of  the  ParadisoT  Thou 
wilt  never  be  able  there  to  chaffer  for  rags  and 
rusty  nails ; the  saints  and  angels  want  neither 
pins  nor  tinder  ; and  except  with  San  Bartolom- 
meo, who  carries  his  skin  about  in  an  inconven- 
ient manner,  I see  no  chance  of  thy  making  a 
bargain  for  second-hand  clothing.*  But,  Dio  mi 
perdoni ,**  added  Nello,  changing  his  tone,  and 
crossing  himself,  “ this  light  talk  ill  beseems  a 
morning  when  Lorenzo  lies  dead,  and  the  Muses 
are  tearing  their  hair — always  a painful  thought 
to  a barber ; and  you  yourself,  Messer,  arc  prob- 
ably under  a cloud,  for  when  a man  of  your 
speech  and  presence  takes  up  with  so  sorry  a 
night’s  lodging,  it  argues  some  misfortune  to 
have  befallen  him.** 

“ What  Lorenzo  is  that  whose  death  you  speak 
of?**  said  the  stranger,  appearing  to  have  dwelt 
with  too  anxious  an  interest  on  this  point  to 
have  noticed  the  indirect  inquiry  that  followed 
it. 

“What  Lorenzo  ? There  is  but  one  Lorenzo, 
I imagine,  whose  death  could  throw  the  Mcrcato 
into  an  uproar,  se£  the  lantern  of  the  Duomo 
leaping  in  desperation,  and  cause  the  lions  of 
the  Republic  to  feel  under  nn  immediate  neces- 
sity to  devour  one  another.  I mean  Lorenzo  do* 
Medici,  the  Pericles  of  our  Athens — if  I may 
make  such  a comparison  in  the  ear  of  a Greek.** 

“ Why  not?**  said  the  other,  laughingly ; “ for 
I doubt  whether  Athens,  even  in  the  days  of 
Pericles,  could  have  produced  so  learned  a bar- 
ber.” 

“Yes,  yes;  I thought  I could  not  be  mis- 
taken,** said  the  rapid  Nello,  “ else  I have  shaved 
the  venerable  Demetrio  Calcondila  to  little  pur- 
pose; but  pardon  me,  I am  lost  in  wonder: 
your  Italian  is  better  than  his,  though  he  has 


been  in  Italy  forty  years — better  even  than  that 
of  the  accomplished  Marullo,  who  may  be  said 
to  have  married  the  Italic  Muse  in  more  senses 
than  one,  since  he  has  married  our  learned  and 
lovely  Alessandra  Scala.” 

“It  will  lighten  your  wonder  to  know  that  I 
come  of  a Greek  stock,  planted  in  Italian  soil 
much  longer  than  the  mulberry-trees  which  have 
taken  so  kindly  to  it.  I was  born  at  Bari,  and 
my — I mean,  I was  brought  up  by  an  Italian — 
and,  in  fact,  may  rather  be  called  a Grmculus 
than  a Greek.  The  Greek  dye  was  subdued  in 
me,  I suppose,  till  I had  been  dipped  over  again 
by  long  abode  and  much  travel  in  the  land  of 
gods  and  heroes.  And,  to  confess  something  of 
my  private  affairs  to  you,  this  same  Greek  dye. 
with  a few  ancient  gems  I have  about  me,  is  the 
only  fortune  shipwreck  has  left  me.  But — when 
the  towers  fall,  you  know,  it  is  an  ill- business  for 
the  small  nest-builders — the  death  of  your  Peri- 
cles makes  me  wish  I had  rather  turned  my 
steps  toward  Rome,  as  I should  have  done,  but 
for  a fallacious  Minerva  in  the  shape  of  an  Au- 
gustinian  monk.  ‘ At  Rome,  * he  said,  * you  will 
be  lost  in  a crowd  of  hungry'  scholars ; but  at 
Florence,  every  corner  is  penetrated  by  the  sun- 
shine of  Lorenzo’s  patronage : Florence  is  the 
best  market  in  Italy  for  such  pommodities  as 
yours.*  ’* 

“ Gnoffi',  and  so  it  will  remain,  I hope,”  said 
Nello.  “ Lorenzo  was  not  the  only  patron  and 
judge  of  learning  in  our  city — Heaven  forbid ! 
Because  he  was  a large  melon,  every  other  Flor- 
entine is  not  a pumpkin,  mi  pare.  Have  we 
not  Bernardo  Rucellai,  and  Alamanno  Rinuc- 
cini,  and  plenty  more  ? And  if  you  want  to  be 
informed  on  such  matters,  I,  Nello,  am  your 
man.  It  seems  to  me  a thousand  years  till  I 
can  bo  of  sendee  to  a bel  erudito  like  yourself. 
And,  first  of  all,  in  the  matter  of  your  hair. 
That  beard,  my  fine  young  man,  must  be  parted 
with,  were  it  as  dear  to  you  as  the  nymph  of 
your  dreams.  Here  at  Florence  we  love  not  to 
see  a man  with  his  nose  projecting  over  a cas- 
cade of  hair.  But,  remember,  yon  will  have 
passed  the  Rubicon  when  once  you  have  been 
shaven  : if  you  repent,  and  let  your  beard  grow 
after  it  has  acquired  stoutness  by  a struggle  with 
the  razor,  your  mouth  will  by-and-by  show  no 
longer  what  Messer  Angelo  calls  the  divine 
prerogative  of  lips,  but  will  appear  like  a dark 
cavern  fringed  with  horrent  brambles.’* 

“That  is  a terrible  prophecy,”  said  the  Greek, 
“ especially  if  your  Florentine  maidens  are  many 
of  them  as  pretty  as  the  little  Tessa  I stole  a kiss 
from  this  morning.” 

“Tessa?  Bhe  is  a rough-handed  contadina: 
you  will  rise  into  the  favor  of  dames  who  bring 
no  scent  of  the  mule-stables  with  them.  But  to 
that  end  you  must  not  have  the  air  of  a sgherro , 
or  a man  of  evil  repute : you  must  look  like  a 
courtier,  and  a scholar  of  the  more  polished  sort, 
such  as  our  Pietro  Crinito — like  one  who  sins 
among  well-bred,  well-fed  people,  and  not  one 
who  sucks  down  vile  vino  di  sotto  in  a chance 
tavern.” 
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4 4 With  all  my  heart,  ” said  the  stranger.  4 4 If 
the  Florentine  Graces  demand  it,  I am  willing 
to  give  up  this  small  matter  of  my  beard,  but — ” 

44  Yes,  yes,”  interrupted  Nello.  44 1 know 
what  you  would  say.  It  is  the  beUa  zazzera — 
the  hyacinthine  locks,  you  do  not  choose  to  part 
with ; and  there  is  no  need.  Just  a little  prun- 
ing— eccol — and  you  will  look  not  unlike  the 
illustrious  prince  Pico  di  Mirandola  in  his  prime. 
And  here  we  are  in  good  time  in  the  Piazza  San 
Giovanni,  and  at  the  door  of  my  shop.  But  you 
are  pausing,  I see ; naturally,  you  want  to  look 
at  our  wonder  of  the  world,  our  Duomo,  our 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  Well,  well,  a mere 
glance ; but  I beseech  you  to  leave  a closer  sur- 
vey till  you  have  been  shaved : I am  quivering 
with  the  inspiration  of  my  art  even  to  the  very 
edge  of  my  razor.  Ah,  then,  come  round  this 
way.” 

The  mercurial  barber  seized  the  arm  of  the 
stranger  and  led  him  to  a point  on  the  south 
side  of  the  piazza,  from  which  he  could  see  at 
once  the  huge  dark  shell  of  the  cupola,  the 
slender  souring  grace  of  Giotto’s  campanile,  and 
the  quaint  octagon  of  San  Giovanni  in  front  of 
them,  showing  its  unique  gates  of  storied  bronze, 
which  still  bore  the  somewhat  dimmed  glory  of 
their  original  gilding.  The  inlaid  marbles  were 
then  fresher  in  their  pink,  and  white,  and  pur- 
ple than  they  are  now,  when  the  winters  of 
four  centuries  have  turned  their  white  to  the 
rich  ochre  of  well-mellowed  meerschaum ; the 
facade  of  the  cathedral  did  not  stand  ignomini- 
ous in  faded  stucco,  but  had  upon  it  the  magnifi- 
cent promise  of  the  half-completed  marble  inlay- 
ing and  statucd  niches,  which  Giotto  had  de- 
vised a hundred  and  fifty  years  before ; and  as 
the  campanile  in  all  its  harmonious  variety  of 
color  and  form  led  the  eyes  upward,  high  into 
the  pure  air  of  that  April  morning,  it  seemed  a 
prophetic  symbol,  telling  that  human  life  must 
somehow  and  some  time  shape  itself  into  accord 
with  that  pure  aspiring  beauty. 

But  this  was  not  the  impression  it  appeared 
to  produce  on  the  Greek.  His  eyes  were  irre-  j 
sistibly  led  upward,  but  as  he  stood  with  his  | 
arms  folded  and  his  curls  falling  backward  there  | 
was  a slight  touch  of  scorn  on  his  lip,  and  when  j 
his  eyes  fell  again,  they  glanced  round  with  a 
scanning  coolness  which  was  rather  piquing  to 
Nello’s  Florentine  spirit.  j 

44  Ehhenv,  bcl  giovcinc ,”  he  said,  with  some  im-  i 
patience,  44  you  seem  to  make  as  little  of  our  I 
cathedral  as  if  you  were  the  angel  Gabriel  come 
straight  from  Paradise.  I should  like  to  know 
if  you  have  ever  seen  finer  work  than  our  Giotto’s 
tower,  or  any  cupola  that  would  not  look  a 
mere  mushroom  by  the  side  of  Brunelleschi’s 
there,  or  any  marbles  finer  or  more  cunningly  I 
wrought  than  these  that  our  Signoria  got  from 
far-off  quarries,  at  a price  that  would  buy  a 
dukedom.  Come,  now,  have  you  ever  seen  any 
thing  to  equal  them  ?” 

44  If  you  asked  me  that  question  with  a cime- 
ter  at  my  throat,  after  the  Turkish  fashion,  or 
even  your  own  razor,”  said  the  young  Greek, 


> smiling  gayly,  and  moving  on  toward  the  gates 
of  the  Baptistery,  44 1 dare  say  you  might  get  a 
confession  of  the  true  faith  from  me.  But  with 
my  throat  free  from  peril,  I venture  to  tell  you 
that  your  buildings  smack  too  much  of  Christian 
barbarism  for  my  taste.  I have  a shuddering 
sense  of  what  there  is  inside— hideous  smoked 
Madonnas;  fieshless  saints  in  mosaic,  staring 
down  idiotic  astonishment  and  rebuke  from  the 
apse ; skin-clad  skeletons  hanging  on  crosses,  or 
stuck  all  over  with  arrows,  or  stretched  on  grid- 
irons ; women  and  monks  with  heads  aside  in 
perpetual  lamentation.  I have  seen  enough  of 
those  wry-necked  favorites  of  heaven  at  Con- 
stantinople. But  what  is  this  bronze  door  rough 
with  imagery  ? These  women's  figures  seem 
moulded  in  a different  spirit  from  those  starved 
and  staring  saints  I spoke  of:  these  heads  in 
high  relief  speak  of  a human  mind  within  them, 
instead  of  looking  like  an  index  to  perpetual 
spasms  and  colic.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Nello,  with  some  triumph. 
“I  think  wo  shall  show  you  by-and-by  that  our 
Florentine  art  is  not  in  a state  of  barbarism. 
These  gates,  my  fine  young  man,  were  moulded, 
half  a century  ago,  by  our  Lorenzo  Ghiberti, 
when  he  counted  hardly  so  many  years  as  you 
do.” 

44  Ah,  I remember,”  said  the  stranger,  turn- 
ing away  like  one  whose  appetite  for  contempla- 
tion was  soon  satisfied.  44 1 have  heard  that 
your  Tuscan  sculptors  and  painters  have  been 
studying  the  antique  a little.  But  with  monks 
for  models,  and  the  legends  of  mad  hermits  and 
martyrs  for  subjects,  the  vision  of  Olympus  it- 
self would  be  of  small  use  to  them.” 

44 1 understand,”  said  Nello,  with  a significant 
shrug,  as  they  walked  along.  44  You  are  of  the 
same  mind  as  Michele  Maiullo,  ay,  and  as  An- 
gelo Poliziano  himself,  in  spite  of  his  canonicatc, 
when  he  relaxes  himself  a little  in  my  shop,  after 
his  lectures,  and  talks  of  the  gods  awaking  from 
their  long  sleep  and  making  the  woods  and 
streams  vital  once  more.  But  he  rails  against 
the  Roman  scholars  who  WAnt  to  make  us  all 
talk  Latin  again  : 4 My  ears,’  he  says,  4 are  suf- 
ficiently flayed  by  the  barbarisms  of  the  learned, 
and  if  the  vulgar  are  to  talk  Latin  I would  as 
soon  have  been  in  Florence  the  day  they  took  to 
beating  all  the  kettles  in  the  city  because  the 
bells  were  not  enough  to  stay  the  wrath  of  the 
saints.’  Ah,  Messer  Greco,  if  you  want  to  know 
the  flavor  of  our  scholarship,  you  must  frequent 
my  shop:  it  is  the  focus  of  Florentine  intellect, 
and  in  that  sense  the  navel  of  the  earth — as  my 
great  predecessor,  Burchiello,  said  of  his  shop, 
on  the  more  frivolous  pretension  that  his  street 
of  the  Calimara  was  the  centre  of  our  city.  And 
here  we  are  at  the  sign  of  4 Apollo  and  the  Ra- 
zor.’ Apollo,  you  see,  is  bestowing  the  razor  on 
the  Triptolemus  of  our  craft,  the  first  reaper  of 
beards,  the  sublime  Anonimo,  whose  mysterious 
identity  is  indicated  by  a shadowy  hand.” 

44 1 see  thou  hast  had  custom  already,  San- 
dro,” continued  Nello,  addressing  a solemn-look- 
ing, dark-eyed  youth  who  made  way  for  them  on 
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the  threshold.  “ And  now  make  all  clear  for 
this  signor  to  sit  down.  And  prepare  the  finest 
scented  lather,  for  he  has  a learned  and  a hand- 
some chin.” 

44  You  have  a pleasant  little  adytum  there,  I 
see,”  said  the  stranger,  looking  through  a lat- 
ticed screen  which  divided  the  shop  from  a room 
of  about  equal  size,  opening  into  a still  smaller 
walled  inclosure,  where  a few  hays  and  laurels 
surrounded  a stone  Hermes.  44 1 suppose  your 
conclave  of  eruditi  meets  there  ?” 

44  There,  and  not  less  in  my  shop,”  said  Nello, 
leading  the  way  into  the  inner  room,  in  which 
were  some  benches,  a table,  with  one  book  in 
manuscript  and  one  printed  in  capitals  lying 
open  upon  it,  a lute,  a few  oil-sketches,  and  a 
model  or  two  of  hands  and  ancient  masks. 
“For  my  shop  is  a no  less  fitting  haunt  of  the 
Muses,  as  you  will  acknowledge  when  you  feel 
the  sudden  illumination  of  understanding  and 
the  serene  vigor  of  inspiration  that  will  come  to 
you  with  a clear  chin.  Ah ! you  can  make  that 
lute  discourse,  I perceive.  I too  have  some  skill 
that  way,  though  the  serenata  is  useless  when 
daylight  discloses  a visage  like  mine,  looking  no 
fresher  than  an  apple  that  has  stood  the  winter. 
Bat  look  at  that  sketch — it  is  a fancy  of  Piero  di 
Cosimo’s,  a strange  freakish  painter,  who  says 
he  saw  it  by  long  looking  at  a mouldy  wall.” 

The  sketch  Nello  pointed  to  represented  three 
masks— one  a drunken,  laughing  Satyr,  another 
a sorrowing  Magdalen,  and  the  third,  which  lay 
between  them,  the  rigid,  cold  face  of  a Stoic : 
the  masks  rested  obliquely  on  the  lap  of  a little 
child,  whose  cherub  features  rose  above  them 
with  something  of  the  supernal  promise  in  the 
gaze  which  painters  had  by  that  time  learned  to 
give  to  the  Divine  Infant. 

44  A symbolical  picture,  I see,”  said  the  young 
Greek,  touching  the  lute  while  he  spoke,  so  as 
to  bring  out  a slight  musical  murmur.  44  The 
child,  perhaps,  is  the  Golden  Age,  wanting  nei- 
ther worship  nor  philosophy.  And  the  Golden 
Age  can  always  come  back  as  long  as  men  are 
born  in  the  form  of  babies,  and  don’t  come  into 
the  world  in  cassock  or  furred  mantle.  Or  the 
child  may  mean  the  wise  philosophy  of  Epicurus, 
removed  alike  from  the  gross,  the  sad,  and  the 
severe.” 

44  Ah ! every  body  has  his  own  interpretation 
for  that  picture,”  said  Nello;  44 and  if  you  ask 
Piero  himself  what  he  meant  by  it,  he  says  his 
pictures  are  an  appendix  which  Messer  Domen- 
cddio  has  been  pleased  to  make  to  the  universe, 
and  if  any  man  is  in  doubt  what  they  mean,  he 
had  better  inquire  of  Holy  Church.  He  has 
been  asked  to  paint  a picture  after  the  sketch, 
but  he  puts  his  fingers  to  his  ears  and  shakes 
his  head  at  that : the  fancy  is  passed,  he  says — 
a strange  animal,  our  Piero.  But  now  all  is 
ready  for  your  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  razor. 

44  Mysteries  they  may  well  be  called,”  con- 
tinued the  barber,  with  rising  spirits  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a long  monologue,  as  he  imprisoned  the 
young  Greek  in  the  shroud-like  shaving-cloth; 
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44  mysteries  of  Minerva  and  the  Graces.  I get 
the  flower  of  men’s  thoughts,  because  I seize 
them  in  the  first  moment  after  shaving.  (Ah ! 
yon  wince  a little  at  the  lather:  it  tickles  the 
outlying  limits  of  the  nose,  I admit.)  And  that 
is  what  makes  the  peculiar  fitness  of  a barber’s 
shop  to  become  a resort  of  wit'  and  learning. 
For  look  now  at  a druggist’s  shop : there  is  a 
dull  conclave  at  the  Bign  of  II  Moro , that  pre- 
tends to  rival  mine ; but  what  sort  of  inspira- 
tion, I beseech  you,  can  be  got  from  the  scent 
of  nauseous  vegetable  decoctions? — to  say  no- 
thing of  the  fact  that  you  no  sooner  pass  the 
threshold  than  you  see  a doctor  of  physic,  like  a 
gigantic  spider,  disguised  in  fur  and  scarlet,  wait- 
ing for  his  prey ; or  even  see  him  blocking  up 
the  door- way  seated  on  a bony  hack,  inspecting 
saliva.  (Your  chin  a little  elevated,  if  it  please 
you : contemplate  that  angel  who  is  blowing  the 
trumpet  at  you  from  the  ceiling.  I had  it  paint- 
ed expressly  for  the  regulation  of  my  clients’ 
chins.)  Besides,  your  druggist,  who  herborizes 
and  decocts,  is  a man  of  prejudices : he  has  pois- 
oned people  according  to  a system,  and  is  obliged 
to  stand  up  for  his  system  to  justify  the  conse- 
quences. Now  a barber  can  be  dispassionate ; 
the  only  thing  he  necessarily  stands  by  is  the 
razor,  always  providing  he  is  not  an  author. 
That  was  the  flaw  in  my  great  predecessor  Bur- 
chiello : he  was  a poet,  and  had  consequently  a 
prejudice  about  his  own  poetry.  I have  escaped 
that ; I saw  very  early  that  authorship  is  a nar- 
rowing business,  in  conflict  with  the  liberal  art 
of  the  razor,  which  demands  an  impartial  affec- 
tion for  all  men’s  chins.  Ecco,  Messer!  the 
outline  of  your  chin  and  lip  are  as  clear  as  a 
maiden’s ; and  mow  fix  your  mind  on  a knotty 
question — ask  yourself  whether  you  are  bound 
to  spell  Virgil  with  an  i or  an  e,  and  say  if  you 
do  not  feel  an  unwonted  clearness  on  the  point. 
Only,  if  you  decide  for  the  i,  keep  it  to  yourself 
till  your  fortune  is  made,  for  the  e hath  the 
stronger  following  in  Florence.  Ah ! I think  I 
see  a gleam  of  still  quicker  wit  in  your  eye.  I 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  our  young  Niccolb 
Machiavelli,  himself  keen  enough  to  discern  it 
pelo  nelf  uovo,  as  we  say,  and  a great  lover  of 
delicate  shaving,  though  his  beard  is  hardly  of 
two  years’  date,  that  no  sooner  do  the  hairs  be- 
gin to  push  themselves  than  he  perceives  a cer- 
tain grossness  of  apprehension  creeping  over  him.” 

44  Suppose  you  let  me  look  at  myself,”  said 
the  stranger,  laughing.  “The  happy  effect  on 
my  intellect  is  perhaps  obstructed  by  a little 
doubt  as  to  the  effect  on  my  appearance.” 

4 4 Behold  yourself  in  this  mirror,  then ; it  is  a 
Venetian  mirror  from  Murano,  the  true  nosce 
teipaum , as  I have  named  it,  compared  with 
which  the  finest  mirror  of  steel  or  silver  is  mere 
darkness.  See  now  how  by  diligent  shaving  the 
nether  region  of  your  face  may  preserve  its  hu- 
man outline,  instead  of  presenting  no  distinc- 
tion from  the  physiognomy  of  a bearded  owl  or 
a Barbary  ape.  I have  seen  men  whose  beards 
have  so  invaded  their  cheeks  that  one  might  have 
pitied  them  as  the  victims  of  a sod,  brutalizing 
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bianco  to  a maiden  of  eighteen  in  the  disguise 
of  hose  ami  jerkin/* 

1 ‘ Not  at  ail/’  said  Nello,  proceeding  to  clip 
the  too  extravagant  curls;  “your  proportions 
are  not  those  of  a maiden.  And  for  your  age, 
I myself  remember  seeing  Angelo  Foliziano  be- 
gin his  lectures  on  the  Latin  language  when  be 
had  a younger  beard  than  yours;  and  between 
ourselves,  his  juvenile  uglineas  was  not  less  sig- 
nal than  hia  precocious  scholarship.  Whereas 


chastisement  befitting  our  Dante’s  In  fomo,  if 
they  hod  not  seemed  to  strut  with  a strange  tri- 
umph in  their  extravagant  hairiness/’ 

‘♦It  seems  to  me,”  said  the  Greek,  still  look- 
ing into  the  mirror,  4ithat  you  have  taken  aw  ay 
some  of  my  capital  with  yonr  razor — I mean  a 
year  or  two  of  age,  which  might  have  won  me 
more  ready  credit  for  my  learning.  Under  the 
inspection  of  a patron  whose  vision  has  grown 
somewhat  dim,  I shall  have  a perilous  rcsem- 
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you — no,  no,  your  age  is  not  against  you ; but 
between  ourselves,  let  me  hint  to  you  that  your 
being  a Greek,  though  it  be  only  an  Apulian 
Greek,  is  not  in  your  favor.  Certain  of  our 
scholars  hold  that  your  Greek  learning  is  but  a 
wayside  degenerate  plant  until  it  has  been  trans- 
planted into  Italian  brains,  and  that  now  there 
is  such  a plentiful  crop  of  the  superior  quality, 
your  native  teachers  are  mere  propagators  of  de- 
generacy. Ecco ! your  curls  are  now  of  the 
right  proportion  to  neck  and  shoulders;  rise, 
Messer,  and  I will  free  you  from  the  incum- 
brance of  this  cloth.  Gnafftl  I almost  advise 
you  to  retain  the  faded  jerkin  and  hose  a little 
longer ; they  give  you  the  air  of  4 fallen  prince.” 

44  But  the  question  is,”  said  the  young  Greek, 
leaning  against  the  high  back  of  a chair,  and  re- 
turning Nello’s  contemplative  admiration  with  a 
look  of  inquiring  anxiety — “the  question  is,  in 
what  quarter  I am  to  cany  my  princely  air,  so 
as  to  rise  from  the  said  fallen  condition.  If  your 
Florentine  patrons  of  learning  share  this  schol- 
arly hostility  to  the  Greeks,  I see  not  how  your 
city  can  be  a hospitable  refuge  for  me,  as  you 
seemed  to  say  just  now.” 

“Plan piano — not  so  fast,”  said  Nello,  stick- 
ing his  thumbs  into  his  belt,  and  nodding  to 
Sandro  to  restore  order.  “I  will  not  conceal 
from  you  that  there  is  a prejudice  against  Greeks 
among  us;  and  though,  as  a barber,  unsnared 
by  authorship,  I share  no  prejudices,  I must  ad- 
roit that  the  Greeks  are  not  always  such  pretty 
youngsters  as  yourself : their  erudition  is  often 
of  an  uncombed,  unmannerly  aspect,  and  in- 
crusted  with  a barbarous  utterance  of  Italian, 
that  makes  their  converse  hardly  more  eupho- 
nious than  that  of  a Tedesco  in  a state  of  vinous 
loquacity.  And  then,  again,  excuse  me  — we 
Florentines  have  liberal  ideas  about  speech,  and 
consider  that  an  instrument  which  can  flatter 
and  promise  so  cleverly  as  the  tongue  must  have 
been  partly  made  for  those  purposes ; and  that 
truth  is  a riddle  for  eyes  and  wit  to  discover 
which  it  were  a mere  spoiling  of  sport  for  the 
tongue  to  betray.  Still  we  have  our  limits  be- 
yond which  we  call  dissimulation  treachery. 
But  it  is  said  of  the  Greeks  that  their  honesty 
begins  at  what  is  the  hanging-point  with  us,  and 
that  since  the  old  Furies  went  to  sleep  your 
Christian  Greek  is  of  so  easy  a conscience  that 
he  would  make  a stepping-stone  of  his  father’s 
corpse.” 

The  flush  on  the  stranger’s  face  indicated  what 
seemed  so  natural  a movement  of  resentment 
that  the  good-natured  Nello  hastened  to  atone 
for  his  want  of  reticence. 

4 ‘Be  not  offended,  bel giovane ; I am  but  re- 
peating what  I hear  in  my  shop ; as  you  may 
perceive,  my  eloquence  is  simply  the  cream 
which  I skim  off  my  clients’  talk.  Heaven  for- 
bid I should  fetter  my  impartiality  by  entertain- 
ing an  opinion.  And  for  that  same  scholarly 
objection  to  the  Greeks,”  added  Nello,  in  a more 
mocking  tone,  and  with  a significant  grimace, 
44  the  fact  is,  you  are  heretics,  Messer ; jealousy 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it : if  you  would  just 


change  your  opinion  about  Leaven,  and  alter 
your  Doxology  a little,  our  Italian  scholars 
would  think  it  a thousand  years  till  they  could 
give  up  their  chairs  to  you.  Yes,  yes;  it  is 
chiefly  religious  scruple,  and  partly  also  the  au- 
thority of  a great  classic — Juvenal,  is  it  not? 

He,  I gather,  had  his  bile  as  much  stirred  by 
the  swarm  of  Greeks  as  our  Messer  Angelo,  who 
is  fond  of  quoting  some  passage  about  their  in- 
corrigible impudence — audacia  perdita .” 

4 4 Pooh!  the  passage  is  a compliment,”  said 
the  Greek,  who  had  recovered  himself,  and  seem- 
ed wise  enough  to  take  the  matter  gayly — 

U4Ing»nium  volex,  audacia  perdita,  sermo 
Prompt u*,  et  Imoo  torrenticr.* 

A rapid  intellect  and  ready  eloquence  may  car- 
ry off  a little  impudence.” 

44 Assuredly,”  said  Nello.  “And  since,  as 
I see,  you  know  Latin  literature  as  well  as  Greek, 
you  will  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of  Giovanni 
Argiropulo,  who  ran  full  tilt  against  Cicero,  and 
pronounced  him  all  but  a pumpkin-head.  For, 
let  me  give  you  one  bit  of  advice,  young  man — 
trust  a barber  who  has  shaved  the  best  chins, 
and  kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open  for  twenty  years 
— oil  your  tongue  well  when  you  talk  of  the  an- 
cient Latin  writers,  and  give  it  an  extra  dip 
when  you  talk  of  the  modern.  A wise  Greek 
may  win  favor  among  us;  witness  our  excel- 
lent Demetrio,  who  is  loved  by  many,  and  not 
hated  immoderately  even  by  the  most  renowned 
scholars.” 

4 4 1 discern  the  wisdom  of  your  advice  so  clear- 
ly,” said  the  fereek,  with  the  bright  smile  which 
was  continually  lighting  up  the  fine  form  and 
color  of  his  young  face,  44  that  I will  ask  you  for 
a little  more.  Who  now,  for  example,  would 
be  the  most  likely  patron  for  me?  Is  there  a 
son  of  Lorenzo  who  inherits  his  tastes  ? Or  is 
there  any  other  wealthy  Florentine  specially  ad- 
dicted to  purchasing  antique  gems  ? I have  a 
fine  Cleopatra  cut  in  sardonyx,  and  one  or  two 
other  intagli  and  camei,  both  curious  and  beau- 
tiful, worthy  of  being  added  to  the  cabinet  of  a 
prince.  Happily,  I had  taken  the  precaution 
of  fastening  them  within  the  lining  of  my  doub- 
let before  I set  out  on  my  voyage.  Moreover,  I 
should  like  to  raise  a small  sum  for  my  present 
need  on  this  ring  of  mine”  (here  he  took  out  the 
ring  and  replaced  it  on  his  finger), 44  if  you  could 
recommend  me  to  any  honest  trafficker.” 

44 Let  us  see,  let  us  see,”  said  Nello,  perusing 
the  floor,  and  walking  up  and  down  the  length 
of  his  shop.  44  This  is  no  time  to  apply  to  Piero 
de’  Medici,  though  he  has  the  will  to  make  such 
purchases  if  he  could  always  spare  the  money ; 
but  I think  it  is  another  sort  of  Cleopatra  that 

he  covets  most Yes,  yes,  I have  it.  What 

you  want  is  a man  of  wealth,  and  influence,  and 
scholarly  tastes — not  one  of  your  learned  porcu- 
pines, bristling  all  over  with  critical  tests,  but 
one  whose  Greek  and  Latin  are  of  a comfortable 
laxity.  And  that  man  is  Bartolommeo  Scala, 
the  secretary  of  our  republic.  He  came  to  Flor- 
ence as  a poor  adventurer  himself — a miller’s  son 
— a ‘branny  monster,’  as  he  has  been  nick- 
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named  by  our  honey-lipped  Poliziano,  who  agrees 
with  him  as  well  as  my  teeth  agree  with  lemon- 
juice.  And,  by-the-by,  that  may  be  a reason 
why  the  secretaiy  may  be  the  more  ready  to  do  a 
good  turn  to  a strange  scholar.  For,  between 
you  and  me,  bel  giovane — trust  a barber  who  has 
shATed  the  best  scholars— friendliness  is  much 
such  a steed  as  Ser  Benghi’s : it  will  hardly  show 
much  alacrity  unless  it  has  got  the  thistle  of 
hatred  under  its  tail.  However,  the  secretaiy 
is  a man  who’ll  keep  his  word  to  you,  even  to 
the  halving  of  a fennel  seed ; and  he  is  not  un- 
likely to  buy  some  of  your  gems.” 

“But  how  am  I to  get  at  this  great  man?” 
said  the  Greek,  rather  impatiently. 

“ I was  coming  to  that,”  said  Nello.  44  Just 
now  every  body  of  any  public  importance  will 
be  full  of  Lorenzo’s  death,  and  a stranger  may 
find  it  difficult  to  get  any  notice.  But  in  the 
mean  time  I could  take  you  to  a man  who,  if  he 
has  a mind,  can  help  you  to  a chance  of  a favor- 
able interview  with  Scala  sooner  than  any  body 
else  in  Florence — worth  seeing,  for  his  own  sake 
too,  to  say  nothing  of  his  collections,  or  of  his 
daughter  Romola,  who  is  as  fair  as  the  Floren- 
tine lily  before  it  got  quarrelsome,  and  turned 
red.” 

“But  if  this  father  of  the  beautiful  Romola 
makes  collections,  why  should  he  not  like  to  buy 
some  of  my  gems  himself?” 

N ello  shrugged  his  shoulders.  4 4 For  two  good 
reasons — want  of  sight  to  look  at  the  gems,  and 
want  of  money  to  pay  for  them.  Our  old  Bardo 
de’  Bardi  is  so  blind  that  he  can  see  no  more 
of  his  daughter  than,  as  he  says,  a glimmering 
of  something  bright  when  she  comes  very  near 
him : doubtless  her  golden  hair,  which,  as  Mes- 
ser Luigi  Pulci  says  of  his  Meridiana’s,  * raggia 
come  stella  per  sereno .’  Ah,  here  come  some 
clients  of  mine,  and  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  one 
of  them  could  serve  your  turn  about  that  ring.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FIR8T  IMPRESSIONS. 

“Good-day,  Messer  Domenico,”  said  Nello 
to  the  foremost  of  the  two  visitors  who  entered 
the  shop,  while  he  nodded  silently  to  the  other. 
“You  come  as  opportunely  as  cheese  on  maca- 
roni. Ah ! you  are  in  haste — wish  to  be  shaved 
without  delay — ecco ! And  this  is  a morning 
when  every  one  has  grave  matter  on  his  mind. 
Florence  orphaned  — the  very  pivot  of  Italy 
snatched  away — heaven  itself  at  a loss  what  to 
do  next.  Lasso  ! Well,  well ; the  sun  is  nev- 
ertheless traveling  on  toward  dinner-time  again; 
and,  as  I was  saying,  you  come  like  cacio  alia 
lasagna . For  this  young  stranger  was  wishing 
for  an  honorable  trader  who  would  advance  him 
a sum  on  a certain  ring  of  value,  and  if  I had 
counted  every  goldsmith  and  money-lender  in 
Florence  on  my  fingers  I couldn’t  have  found  a 
better  name  than  Menico  Cennini.  Besides,  he 
hath  other  ware  in  which  you  deal — Greek  learn- 


ing and  young  eyes — a doable  implement  which 
you  printers  are  always  in  need  of.” 

The  grave,  elderly  man,  son  of  that  Bernardo 
Cennini  who,  twenty  years  before,  having  heard 
of  the  new  process  of  printing  carried  on  by  Ger- 
mans, had  cast  his  own  types  in  Florence,  re- 
mained necessarily  in  lathered  silence  and  pas- 
sivity while  Nello  showered  this  talk  in  his  ears, 
but  turned  a slow,  sideway  gaze  on  the  stranger. 

44  This  fine  young  man  has  unlimited  Greek, 
Latin,  or  Italian  at  your  service,”  continued 
Nello,  fond  of  interpreting  by  very  ample  para- 
phrase. “He  is  as  great  a wonder  of  juvenile 
learning  as  Francesco  Filelfo  or  our  own  incom- 
parable Poliziano.  A second  Guarino,  too,  for 
he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  shipwrecked, 
and  has  doubtless  lost  a store  of  precious  manu- 
scripts that  might  have  contributed  some  correct- 
ness even  to  your  correct  editions,  Domenicq. 
Fortunately  he  has  rescued  a few  gems  of  rare 
value.  His  name  is — you  said  your  name, 
Messer,  was — ?” 

“Tito  Melema,”  said  the  stranger,  slipping 
the  ring  from  his  finger  and  presenting  it  to 
Cennini,  whom  Nello,  not  less  rapid  with  his 
razor  than  with  his  tongue,  had  now  released 
from  the  shaving-cloth. 

Meanwhile  the  man  who  had  entered  the  shop 
in  company  with  the  goldsmith — a tall  figure, 
about  fifty,  with  a short-trimmed  beard,  wear- 
ing an  old  felt  hat  and  a thread-bare  mantle- 
had  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the  Greek,  and  now 
said,  abruptly, 

“ Young  man,  I am  painting  a picture  of 
Sinon  deceiving  old  Priam,  and  I should  be  glad 
of  your  face  for  my  Sinon,  if  you’d  give  me  a 
sitting.” 

Tito  Melema  started  and  looked  round  with  a 
pale  astonishment  in  his  face,  as  if  at  a sudden 
accusation ; but  Nello  left  him  no  time  to  feel 
at  a loss  for  an  answer : “ Piero,”  said  the  bar* 
ber,  “thou  art  the  most  extraordinary  com- 
pound of  humors  and  fancies  ever  packed  into  a 
human  skin.  What  trick  wilt  thou  play  with 
the  fine  visage  of  this  young  scholar  to  make  it 
suit  thy  traitor  ? Ask  him  rather  to  turn  his 
eyes  upward,  and  thou  mayst  make  a Saint  Se- 
bastian of  him  that  will  draw  troops  of  devout 
women ; or,  if  thou  art  in  a classical  vein,  put 
myrtle  about  his  curls  and  make  him  a young 
Bacchus,  or  say  rather  a Phoebus  Apollo,  for 
his  face  is  as  warm  and  bright  as  a summer 
morning ; it  made  me  his  friend  in  the  space  of 
a credo .” 

44  Ay,  Nello,”  said  the  painter,  speaking  with 
abrupt  pauses;  “and  if  thy  tongue  can  leave 
off*  its  everlasting  chirping  long  enough  for  thy 
understanding  to  consider  the  matter,  thou  mayst 
see  that  thou  hast  just  shown  the  reason  why  the 
face  of  Messer  will  suit  my  traitor.  A perfect 
traitor  should  have  a face  which  vice  can  write 
no  marks  on — lips  that  will  lie  with  a dimpled 
smile— eyes  of  such  agate-like  brightness  and 
depth  that  no  infamy  can  dull  them — checks 
that  will  rise  from  a murder  and  not  look  hag- 
gard. I say  not  this  young  man  is  a traitor : I 
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mean,  he  has  a face  that  wonld  make  him  the 
more  perfect  traitor  if  he  had  the  heart  of  one, 
which  is  saying  neither  more  nor  less  than  that 
he  has  a beautiful  face,  informed  with  rich  young 
blood,  that  will  be  nourished  enough  by  food,  and 
keep  its  color  without  much  help  of  virtue.  He 
may  have  the  heart  of  a hero  along  with  it ; I 
aver  nothing  to  the  contrary.  Ask  Domenico 
there  if  the  lapidaries  can  always  tell  a gem  by 
the  sight  alone.  And  now  I’m  going  to  put  the 
tow  in  my  ears,  for  thy  chatter  and  the  bells  to- 
gether are  more  than  I can  endure ; so  say  no 
more  to  me,  but  trim  my  beard.” 

With  these  last  words  Piero  (called  “ di  Cos- 
imo,  ” from  his  master,  Cosimo  Rosselli)  drew 
out  two  bits  of  tow,  stuffed  them  in  his  ears,  and 
placed  himself  in  the  chair  before  Nello,  who 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  cast  a grimacing 
look  of  intelligence  at  the  Greek,  as  much  as 
to  say,  “ A whimsical  fellow,  you  perceive ! 
Every  body  holds  his  speeches  as  mere  jokes  I ” 

Tito,  who  had  stood  transfixed,  with  his  long 
dark  eyes  resting  on  the  unknown  man  who  had 
addressed  him  so  equivocally,  seemed  recalled 
to  his  self-command  by  Piero’s  change  of  posi- 
tion, and,  apparently  satisfied  with  his  explana- 
tion, was  again  giving  his  attention  to  Cennini, 
who  presently  said, 

“ This  is  a curious  and  a valuable  ring,  young 
man.  This  intaglio  of  the  fiBh  with  the  crested 
serpent  above  it,  in  the  black  stratum  of  the  onyx, 
or  rather  nicolo,  is  well  shown  by  the  surround- 
ing blue  of  the  upper  stratum.  The  ring  has 
doubtless  a history?”  added  Cennini,  looking 
np  keenly  at  the  young  stranger. 

“ Yes,  indeed,”  said  Tito,  meeting  the  scru- 
tiny very  frankly.  “ The  ring  was  found  in 
Sicily,  and  I have  understood  from  those  who 
busy  themselves  with  gems  and  sigils,  that  both 
the  stone  and  intaglio  are  of  virtue  to  make  the 
wearer  fortunate,  especially  at  sea,  and  also  to 
restore  to  him  whatever  he  may  have  lost.  But,” 
he  continued,  smiling,  “ though  I have  worn  it 
constantly  since  I quitted  Greece,  it  has  not 
made  me  altogether  fortunate  at  sea,  you  per- 
ceive, unless  I am  to  count  escape  from  drown- 
ing as  a sufficient  proof  of  its  virtue.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  my  lost  chests  will  come  to 
light ; but  to  lose  no  chance  of  such  a result, 
Messer,  I will  pray  you  only  to  hold  the  ring  for  a 
short  space  as  pledge  for  a small  sum  far  beneath 
its  value,  and  I will  redeem  it  as  soon  as  I can 
dispose  of  certain  other  gems  which  are  secured 
within  my  doublet,  or  indeed  as  soon  as  I can 
earn  something  by  any  scholarly  employment,  if 
I may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  such.” 

“That  may  be  seen,  young  man,  if  you  will 
come  with  me,”  said  Cennini.  “My  brother 
Pietro,  who  is  a better  judge  of  scholarship  than 
I,  will  perhaps  be  able  to  supply  you  with  a task 
that  may  test  your  capabilities.  Meanwhile,  take 
back  yonr  ring  until  I can  hand  you  the  necessa- 
ry florins,  and,  if  it  please  yon,  come  along  with 
me.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Nello,  “go  with  Messer 
Domenico ; you  can  not  go  in  better  company ; 


he  was  born  under  the  constellation  that  gives  a 
man  skill,  riches,  and  integrity,  whatever  that 
constellation  may  be,  which  is  of  the  less  conse- 
quence because  babies  can’t  choose  their  own 
horoscopes,  and  indeed,  if  they  could,  there 
might  be  an  inconvenient  rush  of  babies  at  par- 
ticular epochs.  Besides,  our  Phoenix,  the  in- 
comparable Pico,  has  shown  that  your  horoscopes 
are  all  a nonsensical  dream — which  is  the  less 
troublesome  opinion.  Addio , btl  giovane  l don’t 
forget  to  come  back  to  me.” 

“No  fear  of  that,”  said  Tito,  beckoning  a 
farewell,  as  he  turned  round  his  bright  face  at 
the  door.  “Yon  are  to  do  me  a great  service 
— that  is  the  most  positive  security  for  your  see- 
ing me  again.” 

“ Say  what  thou  wilt,  Piero,”  said  Nello,  as 
the  young  stranger  disappeared,  “I  shall  never 
look  at  such  an  outside  as  that  without  taking 
it  as  a sign  of  a lovable  nature.  Suffocation! 
why,  thou  wilt  say  next  that  Lionardo,  whom 
thou  art  always  raving  about,  ought  to  have 
made  his  Judas  as  beautiful  as  St.  John ! But 
thou  art  as  deaf  as  the  top  of  Mount  Morello 
with  that  accursed  tow  in  thy  ears.  Well,  well  s 
I’ll  get  a little  more  of  this  young  man’s  history 
from  him  before  I take  him  to  Bardo  Bardi.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BLIND  SCHOLAR  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

The  Via  de’  Bardi,  a street  noted  in  the  his- 
tory of  Florence,  lies  in  Oltrarno,  or  that  por- 
tion of  the  city  which  clothes  the  southern  bank 
of  the  river.  It  extends  from  the  Ponte  Vec- 
chio  to  the  Piazza  de’  Mozzi  at  the  head  of  the 
Ponte  alle  Grazie ; its  right-hand  line  of  houses 
and  wails  being  backed  by  the  rather  steep  ac- 
cent which  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  known 
as  the  Hill  of  Bogoli,  the  famous  stone-quany 
whence  the  city  got  its  pavement — of  dangerously 
unstable  consistence  when  penetrated  by  rains ; 
its  left-hand  buildings  flanking  the  river  and 
making  on  their  northern  side  a length  of  quaint, 
irregularly-pierced  faijade,  of  which  the  waters 
give  a softened  loving  reflection  as  the  sun  be- 
gins to  decline  toward  the  western  heights.  But 
quaint  as  these  buildings  are,  some  of  them  seem 
to  the  historical  memory  a too  modern  substitute 
for  the  famous  houses  of  the  Bardi  family,  de- 
stroyed by  popular  rage  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

They  were  a proud  and  energetic  stock,  these 
Bardi : conspicuous  among  those  who  clutched 
the  sword  in  the  earliest  world-famous  quarrels 
of  Florentines  with  Florentines,  when  the  nar- 
row streets  were  darkened  with  the  high  towers 
of  the  nobles,  and  when  the  old  tutelar  god  Mars, 
as  he  saw  the  gutters  reddened  with  neighbors* 
blood,  might  well  have  smiled  at  the  centuries 
of  lip-service  paid  to  his  rival,  the  Baptist.  But 
the  Bardi  hands  were  of  the  sort  that  not  only 
clutch  the  sword-hilt  with  vigor,  but  love  the  more 
delicate  pleasure  of  fingering  minted  metal ; they 
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were  matched,  too,  with  true  Florentine  eyes, 
capable  of  discerning  that  power  was  to  be  won 
by  other  means  than  by  rending  and  riving,  and 
by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centnry  we  find 
them  risen  from  their  original  condition  of  popo- 
lani  to  be  possessors,  by  purchase,  of  lands  and 
strongholds,  and  the  feudal  dignity  of  Counts  of 
Yernio,  disturbing  to  the  jealousy  of  their  repub- 
lican fellow-citizens.  These  lordly  purchases  are 
explained  by  our  seeing  the  Bardi  disastrously 
signalized  only  a few  years  later  as  standing  in 
the  very  front  of  European  commerce — the  Chris- 
tian Rothschilds  of  that  time — undertaking  to 
furnish  specie  for  the  wars  of  our  Edward  the 
Third,  and  having  revenues  “in  kind”  made 
over  to  them ; especially  in  wool,  mo6t  precious 
of  freights  for  Florentine  galleys.  Their  august 
debtor  left  them  with  an  august  deficit,  and 
alarmed  Sicilian  creditors  made  a too  sudden  de- 
mand for  the  payment  of  deposits,  causing  a 
ruinous  shock  to  the  credit  of  the  Bardi  and  that 
of  associated  houses,  which  was  felt  as  a com- 
mercial calamity  along  all  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. But,  like  more  modern  bankrupts, 
they  did  not,  for  all  that,  hide  their  heads  in 
humiliation ; on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  have 
held  them  higher  than  ever,  and  to  have  been 
among  the  most  arrogant  of  those  grandi , who 
under  certain  noteworthy  circumstances,  open  to 
all  who  will  read  the  honest  pages  of  Giovanni 
Villani,  drew  upon  themselves  the  exasperation 
of  the  armed  people  in  1343.  The  Bardi,  who 
had  made  themselves  fast  in  their  street  between 
the  two  bridges,  kept  these  narrow  inlets,  like 
panthers  at  bay,  against  the  oncoming  gonfalons 
of  the  people,  and  were  only  made  to  give  way 
by  an  assault  from  the  hill  behind  them.  Their 
houses  by  the  river,  to  the  number  of  twenty-two 
( palagi  e case  grandi),  were  sacked  and  burned, 
and  many  among  the  chief  of  those  who  bore  the 
Bardi  name  were  driven  from  the  city.  But  an 
old  Florentine  family  was  many-rooted,  and  we 
find  the  Bardi  maintaining  importance  and  ris- 
ing again  and  again  to  the  surface  of  Florentine 
affairs  in  a more  or  less  creditable  manner,  im- 
plying an  untold  family  history  that  would  have 
included  even  more  vicissitudes  and  contrasts  of 
dignity  and  disgrace,  of  wealth  and  poverty, 
than  are  usually  seen  on  the  back-ground  of  wide 
kinship.*  But  the  Bardi  never  resumed  their 
proprietorship  in  the  old  street  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  which  in  1492  had  long  been  associated 
with  other  names  of  mark,  and  especially  with 
the  Neri,  who  possessed  a considerable  range  of 
houses  on  the  side  toward  the  hill.  In  one  of 


* A sign  that  such  contrasts  were  peculiarly  frequent  in 
Florenoe  is  the  fact  that  Saint  Antoni ne,  Prior  of  San 
Marco,  and  afterward  archbishop,  in  the  first  half  of  this 
fifteenth  century,  founded  the  society  of  Buonuomini  di 
San  Martino  (Good  Men  of  SL  Martin)  with  the  main  ob- 
ject of  succoring  the  poveri  veryognosi — in  other  words, 
paupers  of  good  family.  In  the  records  of  the  famous  Pan- 
cfatkhi  family  we  find  a certain  Girolamo  in  this  century 
who  was  reduced  to  such  a state  of  poverty  that  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  charity  for  the  mere  means  of  sustaining 
fife,  though  other  members  of  his  family  were  enormously 
wealthy. 


these  Neri  houses  there  lived,  however,  a de- 
scendant of  the  Bardi,  and  of  that  very  branch 
which  a century  and  a half  before  had  become 
Counts  ofVernio:  a descendant  who  had  in- 
herited the  old  family  pride  and  energy,  the  old 
love  of  pre-eminence,  the  old  desire  to  leave  a 
lasting  track  of  his  footsteps  on  the  fast-whirling 
earth.  But  the  family  passions  lived  on  in  him 
under  altered  conditions : this  descendant  of  the 
Bardi  was  not  a man  swift  in  street  warfare,  or 
one  who  loved  to  play  the  signor,  fortifying 
strongholds  and  asserting  the  right  to  hang  vas- 
sals, or  a merchant  and  usurer  of  keen  daring, 
who  delighted  in  the  generalship  of  wide  com- 
mercial schemes : he  was  a man  with  a deep- 
veined  hand  cramped  by  much  copying  of  manu- 
scripts, who  ate  sparing  dinners,  and  wore  thread- 
bare clothes,  at  first  from  choice  and  at  last  from 
necessity ; who  sat  among  his  books  and  his  mar- 
ble fragments  of  the  past,  and  saw  them  only  by 
the  light  of  those  far-off  younger  days  which  still 
shone  in  his  memory : he  was  a moneyless,  blind 
old  scholar — the  Bardo  de’  Bardi  to  whom  Nello, 
the  barber,  had  promised  to  introduce  the  young 
Greek,  Tito  Melema. 

The  house  in  which  Bardo  lived  was  situated 
on  the  side  of  the  street  nearest  the  hill,  and  was 
one  of  those  large  sombre  masses  of  stone  build- 
ing pierced  by  comparatively  small  windows, 
and  surmounted  by  what  may  be  called  a roofed 
terrace  or  loggia,  of  which  there  are  many  ex- 
amples still  to  be  seen  in  the  venerable  city. 
Grim  doors,  with  conspicuous  scrolled  hinges, 
having  high  up  on  each  side  of  them  a small 
window  defended  by  iron  bars,  opened  on  a 
groined  entrance  court,  empty  of  every  thing 
but  a massive  lamp-iron  suspended  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  groin.  A smaller  grim  door  on  the 
left  hand  admitted  to  the  stone  staircase  and 
the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor.  These  last  were 
used  as  a warehouse  by  the  proprietor ; so  was 
the  first  floor ; and  both  were  fitted  with  pre- 
cious stores,  destined  to  be  carried,  some  per- 
haps to  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  some  to  the 
shores  of  Africa,  some  to  the  isles  of  the  Aegean, 
or  to  the  banks  of  the  Euxine.  Maso,  the  old 
serving-man,  who  returned  from  the  Mercato 
with  the  stock  of  cheap  vegetables,  had  to  make 
his  slow  way  up  to  the  second  story  before  he 
reached  the  door  of  his  master,  Bardo,  through 
which  we  are  about  to  enter  only  a few  morn- 
ings after  Nello’s  conversation  with  the  Greek. 

We  follow  Maso  across  the  ante-chamber  to 
the  door  on  the  left  hand,  through  which  we 
pass  as  he  opens  it.  He  merely  looks  in  and 
nods,  while  a clear  young  voice  says,  “Ah,  you 
are  come  back,  Maso.  It  is  welL  We  have 
wanted  nothing.” 

The  voice  came  from  the  farther  end  of  a 
long,  spacious  room,  surrounded  with  shelves, 
on  which  books  and  antiquities  were  arranged 
in  scrupulous  order.  Here  and  there,  on  sepa- 
rate stands  in  front  of  the  shelves,  were  placed  a 
beautiful  feminine  torso ; a headless  statue,  with 
an  uplifted  muscular  arm  wielding  a bladeless 
sword;  rounded,  dimpled,  infantine  limbs  aer- 
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had  long  been  worn  to  dimness ; the  dark  bronzes 
wanted  sunlight  upon  them  to  bring  out  their 
tinge  of  green,  and  the  sun  was  not  yet  high 
enough  to  send  gleams  of  brightness  through  the 
narrow  windows  that  looked  on  the  Via  de’ 
Bardi, 

The  only  spot  of  bright  color  in  the  room  was 
made  by  the  hair  of  a tali  maiden  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  who  was  standing  before  a carved 
leggio,  or  reading-desk,  such  as  is  often  seen  in 


ered  from  the  trunk,  inviting  the  lips  to  kiss  the 
cold  marble;  some  well-preserved  Roman  busts ; 
and  two  or  three  vases  of  Magna  Grecia.  A 
large  table  in  the  centre  was  covered  with  an- 
tique bronze  lamps  and  small  vessels  in  dark 
pottery.  The  color  of  these  objects  was  chiefly 
pale  or  sombre;  the  vellum  bindings,  with  their 
deep-ridged  backs,  gave  little  relief  to  the  mar- 
ble livid  with  long  burial;  the  once  splendid 
patch  of  carpet  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room 
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the  choirs  of  Italian  chnrcbes.  The  hair  was 
of  a reddish  gold  color,  enriched  by  an  un- 
broken small  ripple,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
sunset  clouds  on  grandest  autumnal  evenings. 
It  was  confined  by  a black  fillet  above  her  small 
ears,  from  which  it  rippled  forward  again,  and 
made  a natural  veil  for  her  neck  above  her 
square-cut  gown  of  black  rascia,  or  serge.  Her 
eyes  were  bent  on  a large  volume  placed  before 
her:  one  long,  white  hand  rested  on  the  read- 
ing-desk, and  the  other  clasped  the  back  of  her 
father’s  chair. 

The  blind  father  sat  with  head  uplifted  and 
turned  a little  aside  toward  his  daughter,  as  if 
he  were  looking  at  her.  His  delicate  paleness, 
set  off  by  the  black  velvet  cap  which  surmount- 
ed his  drooping  white  hair,  made  all  the  more 
perceptible  the  likeness  between  his  aged  feat- 
ures and  those  of  the  young  maiden,  whose 
cheeks  were  also  without  any  tinge  of  the  rose. 
There  was  the  same  refinement  of  brow  and 
nostril  in  both,  counterbalanced  by  a full  though 
firm  mouth  and  powerful  chin,  which  gave  an 
expression  of  proud  tenacity  and  latent  impetu- 
ousness : an  expression  carried  out  in  the  back- 
ward poise  of  the  girl’s  head,  and  the  grand  line 
of  her  neck  and  shoulders.  It  was  a type  of 
face  of  which  one  could  not  venture  to  say 
whether  it  would  inspire  love  or  only  that  un- 
willing admiration  which  is  mixed  with  dread ; 
the  question  must  be  decided  by  the  eyes,  which 
often  seem  charged  with  a more  direct  message 
from  the  soul.  But  the  eyes  of  the  father  had 
long  been  silent,  and  the  eyes  of  the  daughter 
were  bent  on  the  Latin  pages  of  Politian’s  Mis- 
cellanea, from  which  she  was  reading  aloud  at 
the  eightieth  chapter,  to  the  following  effect : 

“ There  was  a certain  nymph  of  Thebes  named 
Chariclo,  especially  dear  to  Pallas;  and  this 
nymph  was  the  mother  of  Teiresias.  But  once 
when  in  the  heat  of  summer,  Pallas,  in  com- 
pany with  Chariclo,  was  bathing  her  disrobed 
limbs  in  the  Heliconian  Hippocrene,  it  happened 
that  Teiresias  coming  as  a hunter  to  quench  his 
thirst  at  the  same  fountain,  inadvertently  be- 
held Minerva  unveiled,  and  immediately  became 
blind.  For  it  is  declared  in  the  Saturnian  laws 
that  he  who  beholds  the  gods  against  their  will 

shall  atone  for  it  by  a heavy  penalty When 

Teiresias  had  fallen  into  this  calamity,  Pallas, 
moved  by  the  tears  of  Chariclo,  endowed  him 
with  prophecy  and  length  of  days,  and  even 
caused  his  prudence  and  wisdom  to  continue 
after  he  had  entered  among  the  shades,  so  that 
an  oracle  spake  from  his  tomb;  and  she  gave 
him  a staff,  wherewith,  as  by  a guide,  he  might 
walk  without  stumbling......  And  hence  Nonnus, 

in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Dionysiaca,  introduces 
Actaeon  exclaiming  that  he  calls  Teiresias  happy, 
since,  without  dying,  and  with  the  loss  of  his 
eyesight  merely,  he  had  beheld  Minerva  unveiled, 
and  thus,  though  blind,  could  for  evermore  carry 
her  image  in  his  soul.” 

At  this  point  in  the  reading  the  daughter’s 
hand  slipped  from  the  back  of  the  chair  and  met 
her  father’s,  which  he  bad  that  moment  uplifted ; 


but  she  had  not  looked  round,  and  was  going  on, 
though  with  a voice  a little  altered  by  some  sup- 
pressed feeling,  to  read  the  Greek  quotation  from 
Nonnus,  when  the  old  man  said : 

“ Stay,  Romola ; reach  me  my  own  copy  of 
Nonnus.  It  is  a more  correct  copy  than  any  in 
Poliziano’s  hands,  for  I made  emendations  in  it 
which  have  not  yet  been  communicated  to  any 
man.  I finished  it  in  1477,  when  my  sight  was 
fast  failing  me.” 

Romola  walked  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
with  the  queenly  step  which  was  the  simple  ac- 
tion of  her  tall,  finely-wrought  frame,  without 
the  slightest  conscious  adjustment  of  herself. 

“Is  it  in  the  right  place,  Romola?”  asked 
Bardo,  who  was  perpetually  seeking  the  assur- 
ance that  the  outward  fact  continued  to  corre- 
spond with  the  image  which  lived  to  the  minutest 
detail  in  his  mind. 

“Yes,  father;  at  the  west  end  of  the  room, 
on  the  third  shelf  from  the  bottom,  behind  the 
bust  of  Hadrian,  above  Apollonius  Rhodius  and 
Callimachus,  and  below  Lucan  and  Silius  Ital- 
icus.” 

As  Romola  said  this  a fine  ear  would  have 
detected  in  her  clear  voice  and  distinct  utterance 
a faint  suggestion  of  weariness  struggling  with 
habitual  patience.  But  as  she  approached  her 
father,  and  saw  his  arms  stretched  out  a little 
with  nervous  excitement  to  seize  the  volume,  her 
hazel  eyes  filled  with  pity ; she  hastened  to  lay 
the  book  on  his  lap,  and  kneeled  down  by  him, 
looking  up  at  him  as  if  she  believed  that  the  love 
in  her  face  must  surely  make  its  way  through  the 
dark  obstruction  that  shut  out  every  thing  else. 
At  that  moment  the  doubtful  attractiveness  of 
Romola’s  face,  in  which  pride  and  passion  seem- 
ed to  be  quivering  in  the  balance  with  native  re- 
finement and  intelligence,  was  transfigured  to 
the  most  lovable  womanliness  by  mingled  pity 
and  affection:  it  was  evident  that  the  deepest 
fount  of  feeling  within  her  had  not  yet  wrought 
its  way  to  the  less  changeful  features,  and  only 
found  its  outlet  through  her  eyes. 

But  the  father,  unconscious  of  that  soft  radi- 
ance, looked  flushed  and  agitated  as  his  hand 
explored  the  edges  and  back  of  the  large  book. 

“The  vellum  is  yellowed  in  these  thirteen 
years,  Romola.” 

“Yes,  father,”  said  Romola,  gently;  “but 
your  letters  at  the  back  are  dark  and  plain  still 
— fine  Roman  letters;  and  the  Greek  charac- 
ter,” she  continued,  laying  the  book  open  on  her 
father’s  knee,  “is  more  beautiful  than  that  of 
any  of  your  bought  manuscripts.” 

“Assuredly,  child,”  said  Bardo,  passing  his 
finger  across  the  page  as  if  he  hoped  to  discrim- 
inate line  and  margin.  “What  hired  amanu- 
ensis can  be  equal  to  the  scribe  who  loves  the 
words  that  grow  under  his  hand,  and  to  whom 
an  error  or  indistinctness  in  the  text  is  more 
painful  than  a sudden  darkness  or  obstacle  across 
his  path  ? And  even  these  mechanical  printers 
who  threaten  to  make  learning  a base  and  vul- 
gar thing— even  they  must  depend  on  the  man- 
uscript over  which  we  scholars  have  bent  with 
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that  insight  into  the  poet’s  meaning  which  is 
closely  akin  to  the  mens  divinior  of  the  poet  I 
himself — unless  they  wonld  flood  the  world  with 
grammatical  falsities  and  inexplicable  anomalies 
that  would  turn  the  very  fountains  of  Parnassus 
into  a deluge  of  poisonous  mud.  But  find  the 
passage  in  the  fifth  book  to  which  Poliziano  re- 
fers. I know  it  very  well.” 

Seating  herself  on  a low  stool  close  to  her  fa- 
ther’s knee,  Romola  took  the  book  on  her  lap 
and  read  the  four  verses  containing  the  exclama- 
tion of  Action. 

44  It  is  true,  Romola,”  said  Bardo,  when  she 
had  finished;  44 it  is  a true  conception  of  the 
poet;  for  what  is  that  grosser,  narrower  light 
by  which  men  behold  merely  the  petty  scene 
around  them,  compared  with  that  far-stretching, 
lasting  light  which  spreads  over  centuries  of 
thought,  and  over  the  life  of  nations,  and  makes 
clear  to  us  the  minds  of  the  immortals  who  have 
reaped  the  great  harvest  and  left  us  to  glean  in 
their  furrows?  For  me,  Romola,  even  when  I 
could  see,  it  was  with  the  great  dead  that  I lived ; 

' while  the  living  often  seemed  to  me  mere  spec- 
tres— shadows  dispossessed  of  true  feeling  and 
intelligence ; and  unlike  those  Lamim  to  whom 
Poliziano,  with  that  superficial  ingenuity  which 
I do  not  deny  to  him,  compares  our  inquisitive 
Florentines,  because  they  put  on  their  eyes  when 
they  went  abroad,  and  took  them  off  when  they 
got  home  again,  I have  returned  from  the  con- 
verse of  the  streets  as  from  a forgotten  dream, 
and  have  sat  down  among  my  books,  saying  with 
Petrarca,  the  modern  who  is  least  unworthy  to 
be  named  after  the  ancients,  4 Libri  medullitus 
delectant,  colloquuntur,  consulunt,  et  viva  qua- 
daxn  nobis  atque  argutafamiliaritate  junguntur.*  ” 

44  And  in  one  thing  you  are  happier  than  your 
favorite  Petrarca,  father,”  said  Romola,  affec- 
tionately humoring  the  old  man's  disposition  to 
dilate  in  this  way ; 4 4 for  he  used  to  look  at  his 
copy  of  Homer  and  think  sadly  that  the  Greek 
was  a dead  letter  to  him : so  far,  he  had  the  in- 
ward blindness  that  yon  feel  is  worse  than  your 
outward.” 

“True,  child;  for  I carry  within  me  the 
fruits  of  that  fervid  study  which  I gave  to  the 
Greek  tongue  under  the  teaching  of  the  younger 
Crisolora,  and  Filelfo,  and  Argiropulo,  though 
that  great  work  in  which  I had  desired  to  gather, 
as  into  a firm  web,  all  the  threads  that  my  re- 
search had  laboriously  disentangled,  and  which 
would  have  been  the  vintage  of  my  life,  was  cut 
off  by  the  failure  of  my  sight  and  my  want  of  a 
fitting  coadjutor ; for  the  sustained  zeal  and  un- 
conquerable patience  demanded  from  those  who 
would  tread  the  unbeaten  paths  of  knowledge  are 
still  less  reconcilable  with  the  wandering,  vagrant 
propensity  of  the  feminine  mitld  than  with  the 
feeble  powers  of  the  feminine  body.” 

44  Father,”  said  Romola,  with  a sudden  flush 
and  an  injured  tone,  44 1 read  any  thing  you 
wish  me  to  read ; and  I will  look  out  any  pas- 
sages for  you,  and  make  whatever  notes  you 
want.” 

Bardo  shook  his  head  and  smiled  with  a bit- 


ter sort  of  pity.  44  As  well  try  to  be  a pentath- 
los  and  perform  all  the  five  feats  of  the  palaestra 
with  the  limbs  of  a nymph.  Have  I forgotten 
thy  fainting  in  the  mere  search  for  the  refer- 
ences I needed  to  explain  a single  passage  of 
Callimachus?” 

44  But,  father,  it  was  the  weight  of  the  books, 
and  Maso  can  help  me — it  was  not  want  of  at- 
tention and  patience.” 

Bardo  shook  his  head  again.  44  It  is  not 
mere  bodily  organs  that  I want : it  is  the  sharp 
edge  of  a young  mind  to  pierce  the  way  for  my 
somewhat  blunted  faculties.  For  blindness  acts 
like  a dam,  sending  the  streams  of  thought  back- 
ward along  the  already-traveled  channels  and 
hindering  the  course  onward.  If  my  son  had 
not  forsaken  me,  deluded  by  debasing  fanatical 
dreams,  worthy  only  of  an  energumen  whose 
dwelling  is  among  tombs,  I might  have  gone  on 
and  seen  my  path  broadening  to  the  end  of  my 

life;  for  he  was  a youth  of  great  promise. 

But  it  has  closed  in  now,”  the  old  man  contin- 
ued, after  a short  pause ; 44  it  has  closed  in  now 
— all  but  the  narrow  track  he  has  left  mo  to  tread 
— alone,  in  my  blindness.” 

Romola  started  from  her  seat  and  carried 
away  the  large  volume  to  its  place  again,  stung 
too  acutely  by  her  father's  last  words  to  remain 
motionless  as  well  as  silent ; and  when  she  turned 
away  from  the  shelf  again,  she  remained  stand- 
ing at  some  distance  from  him,  stretching  her 
arms  downward  and  clasping  her  fingers  tightly 
as  she  looked  with  a sad  dreariness  in  her  young 
face  at  the  lifeless  objects  around  her — the  parch- 
ment backs,  the  unchanging  mutilated  marble, 
the  bits  of  obsolete  bronze  and  clay. 

Bardo,  though  usually  susceptible  to  Romola’s 
movements  and  eager  to  trace  them,  was  new 
too  entirely  preoccupied  by  the  pain  of  rankling 
memories  to  notice  her  departure  from  his  side. 

44  Yes,”  he  went  on, 44  with  my  son  to  aid  me, 
I might  have  had  my  due  share  in  the  triumphs 
of  this  century : the  names  of  the  Bardi,  father 
and  son,  might  have  been  held  reverently  on  the 
lips  of  scholars  in  the  ages  to  come ; not  on  ac- 
count of  frivolous  verses  or  philosophic  treatises, 
which  are  superfluous  and  presumptuous  attempts 
to  imitate  the  inimitable,  such  as  allure  vain 
men  like  Panhormita,  and  from  which  even  the 
| admirable  Poggio  did  not  keep  himself  sufficient- 
ly free ; but  because  we  should  have  given  a lamp 
whereby  men  might  have  studied  the  supreme 
productions  of  the  past.  For  why  is  a young 
man  like  Poliziano,  who  was  not  yet  born  when 
I was  already  held  worthy  to  maintain  a discus- 
sion with  Thomas  of  Sarzana,  to  have  a glorious 
memory  as  a commentator  on  the  Pandects — why 
is  Ficino,  whose  Latin  is  an  offense  to  me,  and 
who  wanders  purblind  among  the  superstitious 
fancies  that  marked  the  decline  at  once  of  art, 
literature,  and  philosophy,  to  descend  to  posteri- 
ty as  the  very  high  priest  of  Platonism,  while  I, 
who  am  more  than  their  equal,  have  not  effected 
any  thing  but  scattered  work,  which  will  be  ap- 
propriated by  other  men  ? Why  ? but  because 
my  son,  whom  I had  brought  up  to  replenish  my 
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ripe  learning  with  young  enterprise,  left  me  and 
all  liberal  pursuits  that  he  might  lash  himself 
and  howl  at  midnight  with  besotted  friars — that 
he  might  go  wandering  on  pilgrimages  befitting 
men  who  know  of  no  past  older  than  the  missal 
and  the  crucifix  ? — left  me  when  the  night  was 
already  beginning  to  fall  on  me.” 

In  these  last  words  the  old  man's  voice,  which 
had  risen  high  in  indignant  protest,  fell  into  a 
tone  of  reproach  so  tremulous  and  plaintive  that 
Romola,  turning  her  eyes  again  toward  the  blind 
aged  face,  felt  her  heart  swell  with  forgiving 
pity.  She  seated  herself  by  her  father  again, 
and  placed  her  hand  on  his  knee — too  proud  to 
obtrude  consolation  in  words  that  might  seem 
like  a vindication  of  her  own  value,  yet  wishing 
to  comfort  him  by  some  sign  of  her  presence. 

“Yes,  Romola,”  said  Bardo,  automatically 
letting  his  left  hand,  with  its  massive  prophy- 
lactic rings,  fall  a little  too  heavily  on  the  deli- 
cate blue-veined  back  of  the  girl’s  right,  so  that 
she  bit  her  lip  to  prevent  herself  from  starting. 
“If  even  Florence  only  is  to  remember  me,  it 
can  but  be  on  the  same  ground  that  it  will  re- 
member Niccolo  Niccoli — because  I forsook  the 
vulgar  pursuit  of  wealth  in  commerce  that  I 
might  devote  myself  to  collecting  the  precious 
remains  of  ancient  art  and  wisdom,  and  leave 
them,  after  the  example  of  the  munificent  Ro- 
mans, for  an  everlasting  possession  to  my  fellow- 
citizens.  But  why  do  I say  Florence  only  ? If 
Florence  remembers  me,  will  not  the  world  re- 
member me? Yet,”  added  Bardo,  after  a 

short  pause,  his  voice  foiling  again  into  a sad- 
dened key,  “ Lorenzo's  untimely  death  has  raised 
a new  difficulty.  I had  his  promise — I should 
have  had  his  bond — that  my  collection  should 
always  bear  my  name  and  should  never  be  sold, 
though  the  harpies  might  clutch  every  thing 
else;  but  there  is  enough  for  them — there  is 
more  than  enough — and  for  thee,  too,  Romola, 
there  will  be  enough.  Besides,  thou  wilt  mar- 
ry ; Bernardo  reproaches  me  that  I do  not  seek 
a fitting  parentado  for  thee,  and  we  will  delay 
no  longer,  we  will  think  about  it.” 

“No,  no,  father;  what  could  you  do?  be- 
sides, it  is  useless : wait  till  some  one  seeks  me,  ” 
said  Romola,  hastily. 

“Nay,  my  child,  that  is  not  the  paternal  duty. 
It  was  not  so  held  by  the  ancients,  and  in  this 
respect  Florentines  have  not  degenerated  from 
their  ancestral  customs.” 

“But  I will  study  diligently,''  said  Romola, 
her  eyes  dilating  with  anxiety.  “ I will  become 
as  learned  as  Cassandra  Fedele:  I will  try  and 
be  as  useful  to  you  as  if  I had  been  a boy,  and 
then  perhaps  some  great  scholar  will  want  to 
marry  me,  and  will  not  mind  about  a dowry ; 
and  he  will  like  to  come  and  live  with  you,  and 

he  will  be  to  you  in  place  of  my  brother and 

you  will  not  be  sorry  that  I was  a daughter.” 

There  was  a rising  sob  in  Romola's  voice  as 
she  said  the  last  words,  which  touched  the  father- 
ly fibre  in  Bardo.  He  stretched  his  hand  up- 
ward a little  in  search  of  her  golden  hair,  and 
as  she  placed  her  head  under  his  hand,  he  gen- 


tly stroked  it,  leaning  toward  her  as  if  his  eyes 
discerned  some  glimmer  there. 

“ Nay,  Romola  mia , I said  not  so : if  I have 
pronounced  an  anathema  on  a degenerate  and 
ungrateful  son,  I said  not  that  I could  wish  thee 
other  than  the  sweet  daughter  thou  haBt  been  to 
me.  For  what  son  could  have  tended  me  so 
gently  in  the  frequent  sickness  I hare  had  of 
late  ? And  even  in  learning  thou  art  not,  ac- 
cording to  thy  measure,  contemptible.  Some- 
thing perhaps  were  to  be  wished  in  thy  capacity 
of  attention  and  memory,  not  incompatible  even 
with  the  feminine  mind.  But  as  Calcondlla 
bore  testimony  when  he  aided  me  to  teach  thee, 
thou  hast  a ready  apprehension,  and  even  a wide- 
glancing  intelligence.  And  thou  hast  a man's 
nobility  of  soul : thou  hast  never  fretted  me  with 
thy  petty  desires  as  thy  mother  did.  It  is  true, 
I have  been  careful  to  keep  thee  aloof  from  the 
debasing  influence  of  thy  own  sex,  with  their 
sparrow-like  frivolity  and  their  enslaving  super- 
stition, except,  indeed,  from  that  of  our  cousin 
Brigida.  who  may  well  serve  os  a scarecrow  and 
a warning.  And  though — since  I agree  with 
the  divine  Petrarca,  when  he  declares,  quoting 
the  Auktlaria  of  Plautus,  who  again  was  indebt- 
ed for  the  truth  to  the  supreme  Greek  intellect, 

‘ Optimam  fceminam  nullam  esse,  alia  licet  alia 
pejor  sit’ — I can  not  boast  that  thou  art  entirely 
lifted  out  of  that  lower  category  to  which  Nature 
assigned  thee,  nor  even  that  in  erudition  thou 
art  on  a par  with  the  more  learned  women  of 
this  age ; thou  art  nevertheless — yes,  Romola 
mia,”  said  the  old  man,  his  pedantry  again  melt- 
ing into  tenderness,  “ thou  art  my  sweet  daugh- 
ter, and  thy  voice  is  as  the  lower  notes  of  the 
flute,  * dulcis,  durabilis,  clara,  pura,  secans  aera 
et  auribus  sedens,'  according  to  the  choice  words 
of  Quintilian ; and  Bernardo  tells  me  thou  art 
fair,  and  thy  hair  is  like  the  brightness  of  the 
morning,  and  indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  I dis- 
cern some  radiance  from  thee.  Ah!  I know 
how  ail  else  looks  in  this  room,  but  thy  form  I 
only  guess  at.  Thou  art  no  longer  the  little 
woman  six  years  old,  that  faded  for  me  into 
darkness : thou  art  tall,  and  thy  arm  is  but  lit- 
tle below  mine.  Let  us  walk  together.” 

The  old  man  rose,  and  Romola,  soothed  by 
these  beams  of  tenderness,  looked  happy  again 
as  she  drew  his  arm  within  hers,  and  placed  in 
his  right  hand  the  stick  which  rested  at  the  side 
of  his  chair.  While  Bardo  had  been  sitting,  he 
had  seemed  hardly  more  than  sixty : his  face, 
though  pale,  had  that  refined  texture  in  which 
wrinkles  and  lines  are  never  deep ; but  now  that 
he  began  to  walk  he  looked  as  old  as  he  really 
was  — rather  more  than  seventy ; for  his  tall, 
spare  frame  had  the  student's  stoop  of  the  shoul- 
ders, and  he  stepped  with  the  undecided  gait  of 
the  blind. 

“No,  Romola,”  he  said,  pausing  against  the 
bust  of  Hadrian,  and  passing  his  stick  from  the 
right  to  the  left  that  he  might  explore  the  famil- 
iar outline  with  a “ seeing  hand.”  “ There  will 
be  nothing  else  to  preserve  my  memory  and  car- 
ry down  my  name  as  a member  of  the  great  re- 
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public  of  letters — nothing  but  my  library  and  my 
collection  of  antiquities.  And  they  are  choice,” 
continued  B&rdo,  pressing  the  bust  and  speaking 
in  a tone  of  insistence.  “The  collections  of 
Niccolo  I know  were  larger ; but  take  any  col- 
lection which  is  the  work  of  a single  man — that 
of  the  great  Boccaccio  even,  which  Niccolo 
bought — mine  will  surpass  it.  That  of  Poggio 
was  contemptible  compared  with  mine.  It  will 
be  a great  gift  to  unborn  scholars.  And  there 
is  nothing  else.  For  even  if  I were  to  yield  to 
the  wish  of  Aldo  Manuzio  when  he  sets  up  his 
press  at  Venice,  and  give  him  the  aid  of  my  an- 
notated manuscripts,  I know  well  what  would 
be  the  result : some  other  scholar’s  name  would 
stand  on  the  title-page  of  the  edition  — some 
scholar  who  would  have  fed  on  my  honey  and 
then  declared  in  his  preface  that  he  had  gather- 
ed it  all  himself  fresh  from  Hymettus.  Else, 
why  have  I refused  the  loan  of  many  an  anno- 
tated codex?  why  have  I refused  to  make  pub- 
lic any  of  my  translations?  why,  but  because 
scholarship  is  a system  of  licensed  robbery,  and 
your  man  in  scarlet  and  furred  robe  who  sits  in 
judgment  on  thieves,  is  himself  a thief  of  the 
thoughts  and  the  fame  that  belong  to  his  fellows. 
But  against  that  robbery  Bardo  de’  Bardi  shall 
struggle — though  blind  and  forsaken,  he  shall 
struggle.  I too  have  a right  to  be  remembered 
— as  great  a right  as  Pontanus  or  Merula,  whose 
names  will  be  foremost  on  the  lips  of  posterity, 
because  they  sought  patronage  and  found  it; 
because  they  had  tongues  that  could  flatter,  and 
blood  that  was  used  to  be  nourished  from  the 
client’s  basket.  I have  a right  to  be  remem- 
bered.” 

The  old  man’s  voice  had  become  at  once  loud  j 
and  tremulous,  and  a pink  flush  overspread  his 
proud,  delicately-cut  features,  while  the  habitu- 
ally raised  attitude  of  his  head  gave  the  idea  that 
behind  the  curtain  of  his  blindness  he  saw  some 
imaginary  high  tribunal  to  which  he  was  appeal- 
ing against  the  injustice  of  Fame. 

Roraola  was  moved  with  sympathetic  indig- 
nation, for  in  her  nature  too  there  lay  the  same 
large  claims,  and  the  same  spirit  of  struggle 
against  their  denial.  She  tried  to  calm  her  fa- 
ther by  a still  prouder  word  than  his. 

“Nevertheless,  father,  it  is  a great  gift  of  the 
gods  to  be  born  with  a hatred  and  contempt  of 
all  injustice  and  meanness.  Yours  is  a higher 
lot,  never  to  have  lied  and  truckled,  than  to  have 
shared  honors  won  by  dishonor.  There  is  strength 
in  scorn,  as  there  was  in  the  martial  fury  by  which 
men  became  insensible  to  wounds.” 

“ It  is  well  said,  Romola.  It  is  a Promethean 
word  thou  hast  uttered,”  answered  Bardo,  after 
a little  interval,  in  which  he  had  begun  to  lean 
on  his  stick  again,  and  to  walk  on.  “ And  I in- 
deed am  not  to  be  pierced  by  the  shafts  of  For- 
tune. My  armor  is  the  ces  triplex  of  a clear  con- 
science, and  a mind  nourished  by  the  precepts 
of  philosophy.  ‘ For  men,’  says  Epictetus,  ‘are 
disturbed  not  by  things  themselves,  but  by  their 
opinions  or  thoughts  concerning  those  things.’ 
And  again,  4 whosoever  will  be  free,  let  him  not 
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desire  or  dread  that  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
others  either  to  deny  or  inflict : otherwise,  he  is 
a slave.’  And  of  all  such  gifts  as  are  dependent 
on  the  caprice  of  fortune  or  of  men,  I have  long 
ago  learned  to  say,  with  Horace — who,  however, 
is  too  wavering  in  bis  philosophy,  vacillating  be- 
tween the  precepts  of  Zeno  and  the  less  worthy 
maxims  of  Epicurus,  and  attempting,  as  we  say, 
‘duabus  sellis  sedere’ — concerning  such  acci- 
dents, I say,  with  the  pregnant  brevity  of  the 
poet, 

1 Sant  qui  non  h&be&nt,  eat  qui  non  carat  habere.' 

He  is  referring  to  gems,  and  purple,  and  other 
insignia  of  wealth ; but  I may  apply  his  words 
not  less  justly  to  the  tributes  men  pay  us  with 
their  lips  and  their  pens,  which  are  also  matters 
of  purchase,  and  often  with  base  coin.  Yes, 
4 inanis' — hollow,  empty-^is  the  epithet  justly 
bestowed  on  Fame.” 

They  made  the  tonr  of  the  room  in  silence 
after  this;  but  Bardo’s  lip-born  maxims  were 
as  powerless  over  the  passion  which  had  been 
moving  him  as  if  they  had  been  written  on  parch- 
ment and  hang  round  his  neck  in  a sealed  bag; 
and  he  presently  broke  forth  again  in  a new 
tone  of  insistence. 

“ Inanis  t yes,  if  it  is  a lying  fame ; but  not  if 
it  is  the  just  meed  of  labor  and  a great  purpose. 
I claim  my  right : it  is  not  fair  that  the  work 
of  my  brain  and  my  hands  should  not  be  a mon- 
ument to  me — it  is  not  just  that  my  labor  should 
bear  the  name  of  another  man.  It  is  but  little 
to  ask,”  the  old  man  went  on,  bitterly,  “that 
my  name  should  be  over  the  door — that  men 
should  own  themselves  debtors  to  the  Bardi 
Library  in  Florence.  They  will  speak  coldly 
of  me,  perhaps : 4 a diligent  collector  and  tran- 
scriber,’ they  will  say,  4 and  also  of  some  critic- 
al ingenuity,  but  one  who  could  hardly  be  con- 
spicuous in  an  age  so  fruitful  in  illustrious  schol- 
ars. Yet  he  merits  our  pity,  for  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  he  was  blind,  and  his  only  son, 
to  whose  education  he  had  devoted  his  best 
years — * Nevertheless  my  name  will  be  re- 
membered, and  men  will  honor  me ; not  with 
the  breath  of  flattery,  purchased  by  mean  bribes, 
but  because  I have  labored,  and  because  my 
labor  will  remain.  Debts ! I know  there  are 
debts;  and  there  is  thy  dowry,  Romola,  to  be 
paid.  But  there  must  be  enough— or,  at  least, 
there  can  lack  but  a small  sum,  such  as  the  Sig- 
noria  might  well  provide.  And  if  Lorenzo  had 
not  died,  all  would  have  been  secured  and  set- 
tled. But  now ” 

At  this  moment  Maso  opened  the  door,  and 
advancing  to  his  master,  announced  that  Nel- 
lo,  the  barber,  has  desired  him  to  say  that  ho 
was  come  with  the  Greek  scholar  whom  he  had 
asked  leave  to  introduce. 

“ It  is  well,”  said  the  old  man.  “ Bring  them 
in.” 

Bardo,  conscious  that  he  looked  more  depend- 
ent when  he  was  walking,  liked  always  to  be 
seated  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  and  Romola, 
without  needing  to  be  told,  conducted  him  to 
his  chair.  She  was  standing  by  him  at  her  full 
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which  app9»)t?id  ri n the  ir* ym i n g pivpe rv  two 
after  the  Thonihm?gh  fcitwt  imddent,  hui  nty 
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Perhaps  since  his  marriage  other  influences  were 
at  work  npon  him,  etc.  The  parent  made  far- 
ther remarks  in  this  strain.  A man  who  takes 
your  money  is  naturally  offended  if  you  remon- 
strate ; you  wound  his  sense  of  delicacy  by  pro- 
testing against  his  putting  his  hand  in  your 
pocket.  The  elegant  doctor  in  New  York  con- 
tinued to  speak  of  his  unhappy  son  with  a mourn- 
ful shake  of  the  head ; he  said,  perhaps  believed, 
that  Philip’s  imprudence  was  in  part  the  cause 
of  his  own  exile.  44  This  is  not  the  kind  of  en- 
tertainment to  which  I would  have  invited  you 
at  my  own  house  in  England,”  he  would  say. 
44 1 thought  to  have  ended  my  days  there,  and 
to  have  left  my  son  in  comfort,  nay  splendor. 
I am  an  exile  in  poverty : and  he— but  I will 
use  no  hard  words.*1  And  to  his  female  patients 
he  would  say : 44  No,  my  dear  madam ! Not  a 
syllable  of  reproach  shall  escape  these  lips  re- 
garding that  misguided  boy ! But  you  can  feel 
for  me ; I know  you  can  feel  for  me.**  In  the 
old  days  a high-spirited  highwayman,  who  took 
a coach-passenger’s  purse,  thought  himself  in- 
jured, and  the  traveler  a shabby  fellow,  if  he  se- 
creted a guinea  or  two  under  the  cushions.  In 
the  doctor’s  now  rare  letters  he  breathed  a man- 
ly sigh  here  and  there,  to  think  that  he  had  lost 
the  confidence  of  his  boy.  I do  believe  that 
certain  ladies  of  our  acquaintance  were  inclined 
to  think  that  the  elder  Firmin  had  been  not  al- 
together well  used,  however  much  they  loved 
and  admired  the  Little  Sister  for  her  lawless  act 
in  her  boy’s  defense.  But  this  main  point  we 
had  won.  The  doctor  at  New  York  took  the 
warning,  and  wrote  his  son’s  signature  upon  no 
more  bills  of  exchange.  The  good  Goodenough’s 
loan  was  carried  back  to  him  in  the  very  coin 
which  he  had  supplied.  He  said  that  his  little 
nurse  Brandon  was  splendide  mendax , and  that 
her  robbery  was  a sublime  and  courageous  act 
of  war. 

In  so  far,  since  bis  marriage,  Mr.  Philip  had 
been  pretty  fortunate.  At  need,  friends  had 
come  to  him.  In  momenta  of  peril  he  had  had 
succor  and  relief.  Though  he  had  married 
without  money,  fate  had  sent  him  a sufficiency. 
His  flask  hod  never  been  empty,  and  there  was 
always  meal  in  his  bin.  But  now  hard  trials 
were  in  store  for  him : hard  trials  which  we  have 
said  were  endurable,  and  which  he  has  long  since 
lived  through.  Any  man  who  has  played  the 
game  of  life  or  whist,  knows  how  for  one  while 
he  will  have  a series  of  good  cards  dealt  him, 
and  again  will  get  no  trumps  at  all.  After  he 
got  into  his  house  in  Milman  Street  and  quitted 
the  Little  Sister’s  kind  roof,  our  friend’s  good  for- 
tune seemed  to  desert  him.  44  Perhaps  it  was  a 
punishment  for  my  pride,  because  I was  haughty 
with  her,  and— and  jealous  of  that  dear  good 
little  creature,’*  poor  Charlotte  afterward  owned 
in  conversation  with  other  friends:  “but  our 
fortune  seemed  to  change  when  we  were  away 
from  her,  and  that  I must  own.” 

Perhaps,  when  she  was  yet  under  Mrs.  Bran- 
don’s roof,  the  Little  Sister’s  provident  care  had 
done  a great  deal  more  for  Charlotte  than  Char- 


lotte knew.  Mrs.  Philip  had  the  most  simple 
tastes  in  the  world,  and  upon  herself  never  spent 
an  unnecessary  shilling.  Indeed,  it  was  a won- 
der, considering  her  small  expenses,  how  neat 
and  nice  Mrs.  Philip  ever  looked.  But  she  never 
could  deny  herself  when  the  children  were  in 
question ; and  had  them  arrayed  in  all  sorts  of 
fine  clothes ; and  stitched,  and  hemmed  all  day 
and  night  to  decorate  their  little  persons ; and 
in  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  matrons  her 
friends,  showed  how  it  was  impossible  children 
could  bo  dressed  for  less  cost.  If  any  thing  ailed 
them,  quick,  the  doctor  must  be  sent  for.  Not 
worthy  Goodenough,  who  came  without  a fee, 
and  pooh-poohed  her  alarms  and  anxieties ; but 
dear  Mr.  Bland,  who  had  a feeling  heart,  and 
was  himself  a father  of  children,  and  who  sup- 
ported those  children  by  the  produce  of  the  pills, 
draughts,  powders,  visits,  which  he  bestowed  on 
all  families  into  whose  doors  he  entered.  Bland’s 
sympathy  was  very  consolatory ; but  it  was  found 
to  be  very  costly  at  the  end  of  the  year.  44  And, 
what  then? ’’says  Charlotte,  with  kindling  cheeks. 
44  Do  you  suppose  we  should  grudge  that  money 
which  was  to  give  health  to  our  dearest,  dearest 
babies  ? No.  You  can’t  have  such  a bad  opin- 
ion of  me  as  that!”  And  accordingly  Mr. 
Bland  received  a nice  little  annuity  from  our 
friends.  Philip  had  a joke  about  his  wife’s 
housekeeping  which  perhaps  may  apply  to  other 
young  women  who  are  kept  by  overwatchful 
mothers  too  much  in  statu  pupillari.  When 
they  were  married,  or  about  to  be  married, 
Philip  asked  Charlotte  what  she  would  order  for 
dinner?  She  promptly  said  she  would  order 
leg  of  mutton.  44 And  after  leg  of  mutton?” 
44  Leg  of  beef,  to  be  sure !”  says  Mrs.  Charlotte, 
looking  very  pleased  and  knowing.  And  the 
fact  is,  as  this  little  housekeeper  was  obliged  de- 
murely to  admit,  their  household  bills  increased 
prodigiously  after  they  left  Thornhaugh  Street. 
44  And  I can’t  understand,  my  dear,  how  the 
grocer’s  book  should  mount  up  so ; and  the  but- 
terraan’s,  and  the  beer,”  etc.,  etc.  We  have 
often  seen  the  pretty  little  head  bent  over  the 
dingy  volumes,  puzzling,  puzzling:  and  the  eld' 
est  child  would  hold  up  a warning  finger  to  ours, 
and  tell  them  to  be  very  quiet,  as  mamma  was 
at  her  44  atounts.” 

And  now,  I grieve  to  say,  money  became 
scarce  for  the  payment  of  these  accounts ; and 
though  Philip  fancied  he  hid  his  anxieties  from 
his  wife,  be  sure  she  loved  him  too  much  to  bo 
deceived  by  one  of  the  clumsiest  hypocrites  in 
the  world.  Only,  being  a much  cleverer  hypo- 
crite than  her  husband,  she  pretended  to  be  de- 
ceived, and  acted  her  part  so  well  that  poor 
Philip  was  mortified  with  her  gayety,  and  chose 
to  fancy  his  wife  was  indifferent  to  their  misfor- 
tunes. She  ought  not  to  be  so  smiling  and  hap- 
py, he  thought;  and,  as  usual,  bemoaned  his 
lot  to  his  friends.  44 1 Come  home  racked  with 
care,  and  thinking  of  those  inevitable  bills;  I 
shudder,  Sir,  at  every  note  that  lies  on  the  hall 
table,  and  would  tremble  as  I dashed  them  open 
as  they  do  on  the  stage.  But  I laugh  and  put 
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on  a jaunty  air,  and  humbug  Char.  And  I hear 
her  singing  about  the  house  and  laughing  and 
cooing  with  the  children,  by  Jove.  She'*  not 
aware  of  any  thing.  She  does  not  know  how 
dreadfully  the  re*  domi  is  squeezing  me.  But 
before  marriage  she  did,  I tell  you.  Then,  if 
any  thing  annoyed  me,  she  divined  it.  If  I felt 
ever  so  little  unwell,  you  should  have  seen  the 
alarm  in  her  face  1 It  was  ‘ Philip,  dear,  how 
pale  you  are ! ’ or, 1 Philip,  how  flushed  you  are ! * 
or,  ‘ I am  sure  you  have  had  a letter  from  your 
father.  Why  do  you  conceal  any  thing  from 
me,  Sir?  You  never  should — never!’  And 
now  when  the  fox  is  gnawing  at  my  side  under 
my  cloak,  I laugh  and  grin  so  naturally  that  she 
believes  I am  all  right,  and  she  comes  to  meet 
me  flouncing  the  children  about  in  my  face,  and 
wearing  an  air  of  consummate  happiness!  I 
would  not  deceive  her  for  the  world,  you  know. 
But  it’s  mortifying.  Don’t  tell  me ! It  is  mor- 
tifying to  be  tossing  awake  all  night,  and  racked 
with  care  all  day,  and  have  the  wife  of  your  bo- 
som chattering  and  singing  and  laughing,  as  if 
there  were  no  cares,  or  doubts,  or  duns  in  the 
world.  If  I had  the  gout,  and  she  were  to  laugh 
and  sing,  I should  not  call  that  sympathy.  If 
I were  arrested  for  debt,  and  she  were  to  come 
grinning  and  laughing  to  the  sponging-house,  I 
should  not  call  that  consolation.  Why  doesn’t 
she  feel  ? She  ought  to  feel.  There’s  Betsy, 
our  parlor-maid.  There’s  the  old  fellow  who 
comes  to  clean  the  boots  and  knives.  They 
know  how  hard  up  I am.  And  my  wife  sings 
and  dances  while  I am  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  by 
Jove;  and  giggles  and  laughs  as  if  life  was  a 
pantomime!” 

Then  the  man  and  woman  into  whose  ears 
poor  Philip  roared  out  his  confessions  and  griefs 
hung  down  their  blushing  heads  in  humbled  si- 
lence. They  are  tolerably  prosperous  in  life, 
and,  I fear,  are  pretty  well  satisfied  with  them- 
selves and  each  other.  A woman  who  scarcely 
ever  does  any  wrong,  and  rules  and  governs  her 

own  house  and  family,  as  my , as  the  wife 

of  the  reader’s  humble  servant  most  notoriously 
does,  often  becomes — must  it  be  said  ? — too  cer- 
tain of  her  own  virtue,  and  is  too  sure  of  the 
correctness  of  her  own  opinion.  We  virtuous 
people  give  advice  a good  deal,  and  set  a con- 
siderable value  upon  that  advice.  We  meet  a 
certain  man  who  has  fallen  among  thieves,  let 
us  say.  We  succor  him  readily  enough.  We 
take  him  kindly  to  the  inn  and  pay  his  score 
there;  but  we  say  to  the  landlord,  “You  must 
give  this  poor  man  his  bed ; his  medicine  at  such 
a time,  and  his  broth  at  such  another.  But, 
mind  you,  he  must  have  that  physic,  and  no 
other;  that  broth  when  we  order  it.  We  take 
his  case  in  hand,  you  understand.  Don’t  listen 
to  him  or  any  body  else.  We  know  all  about 
every  thing.  Good-by.  Take  care  of  him. 
Mind  the  medicine  and  the  broth!”  and  Mr. 
Benefactor  or  Lady  Bountiful  goes  away  per- 
fectly self-satisfied. 

Do  you  take  this  allegory?  When  Philip 
complained  to  us  of  his  wife’s  friskiness  and  gay- 


ety ; when  he  bitterly  contrasted  her  levity  and 
carelessness  with  his  own  despondency  and  doubt, 
Charlotte’s  two  principal  friends  were  smitten  by 
shame.  “ Oh,  Philip ! dear  Philip !”  his  female 
adviser  said  (having  looked  at  her  husband  once 
or  twice  as  Firmin  spoke,  and  in  vain  endeav- 
ored to  keep  her  guilty  eyes  down  on  her  work), 
“ Charlotte  has  done  this  because  she  is  hum- 
ble, and  because  she  takes  the  advice  of  friends 
who  are  not.  She  knows  every  thing,  and  more 
than  every  thing ; for  her  dear,  tender  heart  is 
filled  with  apprehension.  But  we  told  her  to 
show  no  sign  of  care,  lest  her  husband  should  be 
disturbed.  And  she  trusted  in  us ; and  she  puts 
her  trust  elsewhere,  Philip ; and  she  has  hidden 
her  own  anxieties,  lest  yours  should  be  increased; 
and  has  met  you  gayly  when  her  heart  was  full 
of  dread.  We  think  she  has  done  wrong  now ; 
but  she  did  so  because  she  was  so  simple,  and 
trusted  in  us  who  advised  her  wrongly.  Now 
we  see  that  there  ought  to  have  been  perfect  con- 
fidence always  between  you,  and  that  it  is  her 
simplicity  and  faith  in  us  which  have  misled 
her.” 

Philip  hung  down  his  head  for  a moment  and 
hid  his  eyes ; and  we  knew,  during  that  minute 
when  his  face  was  concealed  from  us,  how  his 
grateful  heart  was  employed. 

“And  you  know,  dear  Philip—”  says  Laura, 
looking  at  her  husband,  and  nodding  to  that  per- 
son, who  certainly  understood  the  hint. 

“And  I say,  Firmin,”  breaks  in  the  lady’s 
husband,  “you  understand,  if  you  are  at  all — 
that  is,  if  you — that  is,  if  we  can — ” 

“Hold  your  tongue!”  shouts  Firmin,  with  a 
face  beaming  over  with  happiness.  “I  know 
what  you  mean.  You  beggar,  yon  are  going  to 
offer  me  money ! I see  it  in  your  face ; bless 
you  both ! But  we’ll  try  and  do  without,  please 
Heaven.  And — and  it’s  worth  feeling  a pinch 
of  poverty  to  find  such  friends  as  I have  had, 
and  to  share  it  with  such  a — such  a— dash — dear 
little  thing  as  I have  at  home.  And  I wont 
try  and  humbug  Char  any  more.  I’m  bad  at 
that  sort  of  business.  And  good-night,  and  I’ll 
never  forget  your  kindness — never!”  And  he 
is  off*  a moment  afterward,  and  jumping  down 
the  steps  of  our  door,  and  so  into  the  park.  And 
though  there  were  not  five  pounds  in  the  poor 
little  house  in  Milman  Street,  there  were  not  two 
happier  people  in  London  that  night  than  Char- 
lotte and  Philip  Firmin.  If  he  had  his  trou- 
bles, our  friend  had  his  immense  consolations. 
Fortunate  he,  however  poor,  who  has  friends  to 
help,  and  love  to  console  him  in  his  trials. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

IN  WHICH  THE  LUCK  GOES  VEJBLT  MUCH  AOAIXST 
US. 

Evert  man  and  woman  among  us  has  made 
his  voyage  to  Liliput,  and  his  tour  in  the  king- 
dom of  Brobdingnag.  When  I go  to  my  native 
country  town  the  local  paper  announces  our  ar- 
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ikiuh  with  him.  As  fyfr:  the  he  loyess 

lie  grwels  ^voi^-iiAi^tar  their  h«iot-tip^ 

and  thftiV  jfowii-heuu.  But  he  Submits  to  them/ 
not  far  their  wealth  or  mifc*  but  for  lave '5  sake. 
I3e  ^ubmirted  very  taagnftnimousl}  At  first  te 
and  of  Lady  Bingwood 

and  liar  did^  liters*  being  softened  and  Won  by 
thn  Weh  they  kfiowed  for  kip  wtf«  and 

ckihimi.  : .r ' ’-•■  r>; ' / [^  ■''  ‘ ■ v '/  •': * 

Although  Sir  dfiim  was  To*;  the  .Eight*  of 
-evttjry  wheia  4O  over  Iba  world,  and  had 
jacturw.  id  f\*aOkHuA  taiujerie,  and  Washington 
it l his  lihrar^tdie  fifcwibc  bod  portraits  of  his  own 
auee^or»  lu  ihat  apartment,  mid  entertained  a 
W?  fiiglt  opniicm  .$ Ufa* 'ptts&nt  reprc^matirc 
of  thfc  ibugwood  iktiily>.'.  ; Tho.  character  cd  the 
late  chief  of  the  house  was  notorious,  'hard 
lUiigwoodVlife  had  hatm  %feg!$ar  and  hi*  tear* 
nli  ic*o»e»  Uik  Udsnts  wet^  ^fiwdet^OTjK*  no 
•Jouhv  hiit  they  intd  hot  bed^  deym^l  10  agm»u& 

A wddmna  t# 


psp 


^ fitydy  or  direct^  to 

. U<$t)rV  lifo*  |i*f  h**d-  uttly  eitai^d  his  practices  in 
•{,'.  • -mi;  { l*uw  Hf$  i«scr4W»^ 

v ] '"  ‘ “ & r WmSs? •‘Ik  ;•  r • • ••  ; -a'harigU & tteeauje a monk:  He. 

] '*»*'  * IWvdtons  pm^ou  to  the  erui,  and  was  not 

III  7 f -lift  | t|jjj ’’••  ? to  ^ coBsideijdd  na  a-pubfic  tnan  and statesman; 

'jferN  ' . V;  -»;ui  ?ui*  in  Jed  nui»!  of  pleasure  hud .been 

v '<r-  4^-^- ’llfia^1,  ( tolniur. fid  to  the.  third-  rank  of  the  peerage,  while 

huv  shcce^ri  hi*  superior  ia  in teQoct  aiul  mo*- 
’ rainy,  mfcftiufcd  1*  Bartmet'MilL ' Bow  blind  the 
rival ; ihn  laborers  fcrurh  their  bats  as  the  pony- j Ministry  >v*»  which,  rcftieecltoroeagnuc  so  much 
clmi^e  tho  girls  jhkI  obi  worn***  dfbp:^lemamJ  worth!  fiitd  there,  been ■public  rir- 

courtesies;  Mr,  iffek*, Yh«  &WW  and  Muot,  tiih  fir  cdmniort  Hefiwi  fn  ilm  gowrwx*  of  -the 
mme4  to  hfe  door/ and  tuake*  a bmy,  4&i  *>wrfe  ?mttdtit  -merit*  life  Sir  ^lin^  hould  hare 

and  smilos.  When  imr  ne.ighV-H  Sir  John  ur  1*l*sii  ov«rb>iihi*(i.  Bit*.  M mitten  weni  m.otorl- 
■rires  at  hit  i**  a still  g^hfifisr  a j^hniy  cliquy  and  eddy  fiQlpfel  c^ihh  oth> 

the  h^-riiigOFft  gteof  vfe  boll  faitiify  witiiA  ; ^ ^romotioa  find  pat^nagi/  m*iu  diHgthee* 
the  f®a't  or  walks  GVix  on  an  curly  day  and  puyr  fully  mcirmjx;li?.<4).  by  iM  m of  a very  few 

his  visit;  and  the  farmers  at  market  press  round  families  who  wen?  not  better  men  of  business, 
for  a ficrit  of  i^coguitioa.  Sir  John  at  home  is  men'  of  better  character,  nidu  uf  morn  Atncieui 
in  fiiliput ; hi  Ihilgmye  tSqvutrr*  he  is  in  Broh-  lineage  (ilurngb  birth,  of  course,  ms.  a fimre  ac* 
ilinjitiag,  where  almost  cr^ry  body  w*5  meet  k-  ciikm)  than  Sir  John  htmwilf.  In  .0  ward*  <M>- 
mrer  no  roufch  taliar  tfiah  c/urscives.  14  Which  ! til  they  gscre  him  a peerages  he  daw  veiy  litfe 
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beauty,  or  wealth,  or  birth,  or  wit,  or  valor,  or 
eminence  of  any  kind.  It  is  a gift  of  Fortune, 
bestowed,  like  that  goddess's  favors,  capricious- 
ly. Look,  dear  madam,  at  the  most  fashion- 
able ladies  at  present  reigning  in  London.  Are 
they  better  bred,  or  more  amiable,  or  richer,  or 
more  beautiful  than  yourself?  See,  good  Sir, 
the  men  who  lead  the  fashion,  and  stand  in  the 
bow-window  at  Black's ; are  they  wiser,  or  wit- 
tier, or  more  agreeable  people  than  you  ? And 
yet  you  know  what  your  fate  would  be  if  you 
were  put  up  at  that  club.  Sir  John  Ringwood 
never  dared  to  be  proposed  there,  even  after  his 
great  accession  of  fortune  on  the  earl’s  death. 
His  son  did  not  encourage  him.  People  even 
said  that  Ringwood  would  blackball  his  father 
if  he  dared  to  offer  himself  as  a candidate. 

I never,  I say,  could  understand  the  reason  of 
Philip  Ringwood’s  success  in  life,  though  you 
must  acknowledge  that  he  is  one  of  our  most 
eminent  dandies.  He  is  affable  to  dukes.  He 
patronizes  marquises.  He  is  not  witty.  He  is 
not  clever.  He  does  not  give  good  dinners. 
How  many  baronets  are  there  in  the  British  em- 
pire ? Look  to  your  book  and  see.  I tell  you 
there  are  many  of  these  whom  Philip  Ringwood 
would  scarcely  admit  to  wait  at  one  of  his  bad 
dinners.  By  calmly  asserting  himself  in  life, 
this  man  has  achieved  his  social  eminence.  We 
may  hate  him ; but  we  acknowledge  his  superi- 
ority. For  instance,  I should  as  soon  think  of 
asking  him  to  dine  with  me  as  I should  of  slap- 
ping the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  back. 

Mr.  Ringwood  has  a meagre  little  house  in 
May  Fair,  and  belongs  to  a public  office,  where 
he  patronizes  his  chef.  His  own  family  bow 
down  before  him ; his  mother  is  humble  in  his 
company ; his  sisters  are  respectful ; his  father 
does  not  brag  of  his  own  liberal  principles,  and 
never  alludes  to  the  rights  of  man  in  the  son's 
presence.  He  is  called  “Mr.  Ringwood”  in  the 
family.  The  person  who  is  least  in  awe  of  him 
is  his  younger  brother,  who  has  been  known  to 
make  faces  behind  the  elder’s  back.  But  he  is 
a dreadfully  headstrong  and  ignorant  child,  and 
respects  nothing.  Lady  Ringwood,  by-the-way, 
is  Mr.  Ringwood’s  step-mother.  His  own  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  a noble  house,  and  died  in 
giving  birth  to  this  paragon. 

Philip  Firmin,  who  had  not  set  eyes  upon  his 
kinsman  since  they  were  at  school  together,  re- 
membered some  stories  which  were  current  about 
Ringwood,  and  by  no  means  to  that  eminent 
dandy’s  credit — stories  of  intrigue,  of  play,  of 
various  libertine  exploits  on  Mr.  Ringwood’s 
part.  One  day  Philip  and  Charlotte  dined  with 
Sir  John,  who  was  talking,  and  chirping,  and 
laying  down  the  law,  and  bragging  away  accord- 
ing to  his  wont,  when  his  son  entered  and  asked 
for  dinner.  He  had  accepted  an  invitation  to 
dine  at  Garterton  House.  The  duke  had  one 
of  his  attacks  of  gout  just  before  dinner.  The 
dinner  was  off.  If  Lady  Ringwood  would  give 
him  a slice  of  mutton  he  would  be  very  much 
obliged  to  her.  A place  was  soon  found  for  him. 
“And,  Philip,  this  is  your  namesake  and  our 


cousin,  Mr.  Philip  Firmin,”  said  the  baronet, 
presenting  his  son  to  his  kinsman. 

“Your  father  used  to  give  me  sovereigns  when 
I was  at  school.  I have  a faint  recollection  of 
you,  too.  Little  white-headed  boy,  weren’t  you  ? 
How  is  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Firmin  ? All  right  ?” 

“ Why,  don’t  you  know  his  father  ran  away?” 
calls  out  the  youngest  member  of  the  family. 
“ Don’t  kick  me,  Emily.  He  did  run  away !” 

Then  Mr.  Ringwood  remembered,  and  a faint 
blush  tinged  his  face.  “Lapse  of  time.  I 
know.  Shouldn't  have  asked  after  such  a lapse 
of  time.”  And  he  mentioned  a case  in  which  a 
duke,  who  was  very  forgetful,  had  asked  a mar- 
quis about  his  wife,  who  had  run  away  with  an 
earl,  and  made  inquiries  about  the  duke’s  son, 
who,  as  every  body  knew,  was  not  on  terms  with 
his  father. 

“ This  is  Mrs.  Firmin — Mrs.  Philip  Firmin !” 
cried  Lady  Ringwood,  rather  nervously ; and  I 
suppose  Mrs.  Philip  blushed,  and  the  blush  be- 
came her ; for  Mr.  Ringwood  afterward  conde- 
scended to  say  to  one  of  his  sisters  that  their 
new-found  relative  seemed  one  of  your  rough- 
and-ready  sort  of  gentlemen,  but  his  wife  was 
really  very  well  bred,  and  quite  a pretty  young 
woman,  and  presentable  any  where — really  any 
where.  Charlotte  was  asked  to  sing  one  or  two 
of  her  little  songs  after  dinner.  Mr.  Ringwood 
was  delighted.  Her  voice  was  perfectly  true. 
What  she  sang  she  sang  admirably.  And  he 
was  good  enough  to  hum  over  one  of  her  songs 
(during  which  performance  he  showed  that  his 
voice  was  not  exempt  from  little  frailties),  and 
to  say  he  had  heard  Lady  Philomela  Shakerley 
sing  that  very  song  at  Glenmavis  last  autumn ; 
and  it  was  such  a favorite  that  the  duchess  asked 
for  it  every  night — actually  every  night.  When 
our  friends  were  going  home  Mr.  Ringwood  gave 
Philip  almost  the  whole  of  one  finger  to  shake ; 
and  while  Philip  was  inwardly  raging  at  his  im- 
pertinence, believed  that  he  had  entirely  fasci- 
nated his  humble  relatives,  and  that  he  had  been 
most  good-natured  and  friendly. 

I can  not  tell  why  this  man’s  patronage  chafed 
and  goaded  our  worthy  friend  so  as  to  drive  him 
beyond  the  bounds  of  all  politeness  and  reason. 
The  artless  remarks  of  the  little  boy,  and  the 
occasional  simple  speeches  of  the  young  ladies, 
had  only  tickled  Philip’s  humor  and  served  to 
amuse  him  when  he  met  his  relatives.  I sus- 
pect it  was  a certain  free-and-easy  manner  which 
Mr.  Ringwood  chose  to  adopt  toward  Mrs.  Philip 
which  annoyed  her  husband.  He  had  said  no- 
thing at  which  offense  could  be  taken : perhaps 
he  was  quite  unconscious  of  offending;  nay, 
thought  himself  eminently  pleasing : perhaps  he 
was  not  more  impertinent  toward  her  than  to- 
ward other  women : but  in  talking  about  him 
Mr.  Firmin’s  eyes  flashed  very  fiercely,  and  ho 
spoke  of  his  new  acquaintance  and  relative,  with 
his  usual  extreme  candor,  as  an  upstart,  and  an 
arrogant  conceited  puppy  whose  ears  he  would 
like  to  pull. 

How  do  good  women  learn  to  discover  men 
who  are  not  good  ? Is  it  by  instinct  ? How  do 
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they  learn  those  stories  about  men  ? I protest 
I never  told  my  wife  any  thing  good  or  bad  re- 
garding this  Mr.  Ringwood,  though  of  course,  as 
a man  about  town,  I have  heard — who  has  not  ? 
— little  anecdotes  regarding  his  career.  His  con- 
duct in  that  afiair  with  Miss  Willowby  was  heart- 
less and  cruel;  his  behavior  to  that  unhappy 
Blanche  Painter  nobody  can  defend.  My  wife 
conveys  her  opinion  regarding  Philip  Ringwood, 
his  life,  principles,  and  morality,  by  looks  and 
silences  which  are  more  awful  and  killing  than 
the  bitterest  words  of  sarcasm  or  reproof.  Philip 
Firmin,  who  knows  her  ways,  watches  her  feat- 
ures, and,  as  I have  said,  humbles  himself  at  her 
feet,  marked  the  lady's  awful  looks  when  he 
came  to  describe  to  us  his  meeting  with  his  cous- 
in, and  the  magnificent  patronizing  airs  which 
Mr.  Ringwood  assumed. 

“What?"  he  said,  “you  don’t  like  him  any 
more  than  I do?  I thought  you  would  not; 
and  I am  so  glad.” 

Philip’s  friend  said  she  did  not  know  Mr. 
Ringwood,  and  had  never  spoken  a word  to  him 
in  her  life. 

“Yes;  but  you  know  of  him,”  cries  the  im- 
petuous Firmin.  “ What  do  you  know  of  him, 
with  his  monstrous  puppyism  and  arrogance?” 
Oh,  Mrs.  Laura  knew  very  little  of  him.  She 
did  not  believe — she  had  much  rather  not  be- 
lieve— what  the  world  said  about  Mr.  Ringwood. 

“Suppose  we  were  to  ask  the  Woolcombes 
their  opinion  of  your  character,  Philip?”  cries 
that  gentleman’s  biographer,  with  a laugh. 

“My  dear!”  says  Laura,  with  a yet  severer 
look,  the  severity  of  which  glance  I must  explain. 
The  differences  of  Woolcombe  and  his  wife  were 
notorious.  Their  unhappiness  was  known  to  all 
the  world.  Society  was  beginning  to  look  with 
a very,  very  cold  face  upon  Mrs.  Woolcombe. 
After  quarrels,  jealousies,  battles,  reconcilia- 
tions, scenes  of  renewed  violence  and  furious 
language,  had  come  indifference,  and  the  most 
reckless  gayety  on  the  woman’s  part.  Her 
home  was  splendid,  but  mean  and  miserable; 
all  sorts  of  stories  were  rife  regarding  her  hus- 
band’s brutal  treatment  of  poor  Agnes,  and  her 
own  imprudent  behavior.  Mrs.  Laura  was  in- 
dignant when  this  unhappy  woman’s  name  was 
ever  mentioned,  except  when  she  thought  how 
our  warm  true-hearted  Philip  had  escaped  from 
the  heartless  creature.  “What  a blessing  it 
was  that  you  were  ruined,  Philip,  and  that  she 
deserted  you !”  Laura  would  say.  “ What  for- 
tune would  repay  you  for  marrying  such  a wo- 
man?” 

“ Indeed  it  was  worth  all  I had  to  lose  her,” 
says  Philip,  “ and  so  the  doctor  and  I are  quits. 
If  he  had  not  spent  my  fortune,  Agnes  would 
have  married  me.  If  she  had  married  me,  I 
might  have  turned  Othello,  and  have  been  hung 
for  smothering  her.  Why,  if  I had  not  been 
poor,  I should  never  have  been  married  to  little 
Char — and  fancy  not  being  married  to  Char!” 
The  worthy  fellow  here  lapses  into  silence,  and 
indulges  in  an  inward  rapture  at  the  idea  of  his 
own  excessive  happiness.  Then  he  is  scared 
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again  at  the  thought  which  his  own  imagination 
has  raised. 

“ I say ! Fancy  being  without  the  kids  and 
Char !”  he  cries,  with  a blank  look. 

“That  horrible  father — that  dreadful  mother 
— pardon  me,  Philip ; but  when  I think  of  the 
world liness  of  those  unhappy  people,  and  how 
that  poor  unhappy  woman  has  been  bred  in  it, 
and  ruined  by  it — I am  so,  so,  so — enraged, 
that  I can’t  keep  my  temper !”  cries  the  lady. 
“ Is  the  woman  answerable,  or  the  parents,  who 
hardened  her  heart,  and  sold  her — sold  her  to 
that — O!”  Our  illustrious  friend  Woolcombe 
was  signified  by  “that  O,”  and  the  lady  once 
more  paused,  choked  with  wrath  as  she  thought 
about  that  O,  and  that  O’s  wife. 

“I  wonder  he  has  not  Othello’d  her,”  re- 
marks Philip,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
“ I should,  if  she  had  been  mine,  and  gone  on 
as  they  say  she  is  going  on.” 

“It  is  dreadful,  dreadful  to  contemplate!” 
continues  the  lady.  “To  think  she  was  sold  by 
her  own  parents,  poor  thing,  poor  thing !”  The 
guilt  is  with  them  who  led  her  wrong.” 

“Nay,”  says  one  of  the  three  interlocutors. 
“ Why  stop  at  poor  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Twysden  ? 
Why  not  let  them  off,  and  accuse  their  parents  ? 
who  lived  worldly  too  in  their  generation.  Or, 
stay ; they  descend  from  William  the  Conquer- 
or. Let  us  absolve  poor  Weldoue  Twysden, 
and  his  heartless  wife,  and  have  the  Norman 
into  court.” 

“ Ah,  Arthur ! Did  not  our  sin  begin  with 
the  beginning,”  cries  the  lady,  “and  have  we 
not  its  remedy  ? Oh,  this  poor  creature,  this 
poor  creature!  May  she  know  where  to  take 
refuge  from  it,  and  learn  to  repent  in  time!” 

The  Georgian  and  Circassian  girls,  they  say, 
used  to  submit  to  their  lot  very  complacently, 
and  were  quite  eager  to  get  to  market  at  Con- 
stantinople and  be  sold.  Mrs.  Woolcombe  want- 
ed nobody  to  tempt  her  away  from  poor  Philip. 
She  hopped  away  from  the  old  love  as  soon  as 
ever  the  new  one  appeared  with  his  bag  of 
money.  She  knew  quite  well  to  whom  she  was 
selling  herself,  and  for  what.  The  tempter 
needed  no  skill,  or  artifice,  or  eloquence.  He 
had  none.  But  he  showed  her  a purse,  and 
three  fine  houses  — and  she  came.  Innocent 
child,  forsooth ! She  knew  quite  as  much  about 
the  world  as  papa  and  mamma;  and  the  law- 
yers did  not  look  to  her  settlement  more  warily 
and  coolly  than,  she  herself  did.  Did  she  not 
live  on  it  afterward?  I do  not  say  she  lived 
reputably,  but  most  comfortably ; as  Paris,  and 
Rome,  and  Naples,  and  Florence  can  tell  you, 
where  she  is  well  known ; where  she  receives  a 
great  deal  of  a certain  kind  of  company ; where 
she  is  scorned  and  flattered,  and  splendid,  and 
lonely,  and  miserable.  She  is  not  miserable 
when  she  sees  children : she  does  not  care  for 
other  persons’  children,  as  she  never  did  for  her 
own,  even  when  they  were  taken  from  her.  She 
is,  of  course,  hurt  and  angry,  when  quite  com- 
mon, vulgar  people,  not  in  society,  you  under- 
stand, turn  away  from  her,  and  avoid  her,  and 
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won’t  come  to  her  parties.  She  gives  excellent 
dinners  which  jolly  fogvs,  rattling  bachelors, 
and  doubtful  ladies  frequent ; but  she  is  alone 
and  unhappy — unhappy  because  she  does  not 
see  parents,  sister,  or  brother?  A lions,  mon 
bon  Monsieur!  She  never  cared  for  parents, 
sister,  or  brother;  or  for  baby;  or  for  man 
(except  once  for  Philip  a little,  little  bit,  when 
her  pulse  would  sometimes  go  up  two  beats  in  a 
minute  at  his  appearance).  But  she  is  unhappy, 
because  she  is  losing  her  figure,  and  from  tight 
lacing  her  nose  has  become  very  red,  and  the 
pearl  powder  won’t  lie  on  it  somehow.  And 
though  you  may  have  thought  Woolcombe  an 
odious,  ignorant,  and  underbred  little  wretch, 
you  must  own  that  at  least  he  had  red  blood  in 
bis  veins.  Did  he  not  spend  a great  part  of  his 
fortune  for  the  possession  of  this  cold  wife  ? For 
whom,  did  she  ever  make  a sacrifice,  or  feel  a 
pang?  I am  sure  a greater  misfortune  than 
any  which  has  befallen  friend  Philip  might  have 
happened  to  him,  and  60  congratulate  him  on 
his  escape. 

Having  vented  his  wrath  upon  the  arrogance 
and  impertinence  of  this  solemn  puppy  of  a Phil- 
ip Ringwood,  our  friend  went  away  somewhat 
soothed  to  his  club  in  St.  James’s  Street.  The 
Megatherium  Club  is  only  a very  few  doors  from 
the  much  more  aristocratic  establishment  of 
Black's.  Mr.  Philip  Ringwood  and  Mr.  Wool- 
combe were  standing  on  the  steps  of  Black’s. 
Mr.  Ringwood  waved  a graceful  little  kid-gloved 
band  to  Philip  and  smiled  on  him.  Mr.  Wool- 
combe glared  at  our  friend  out  of  his  opal  eye- 
balls. Philip  hod  once  proposed  to  kick  Wool- 
combe into  the  sea.  He  somehow  felt  as  if  he 
would  like  to  treat  Ringwood  to  the  same  bath. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Ringwood  labored  under  the  no- 
tion that  he  and  his  new-found  acquaintance  were 
on  the  very  best  possible  terms. 

At  one  time  poor  little  Woolcombe  loved  to 
be  seen  with  Philip  Ringwood.  He  thought  he 
acquired  distinction  from  the  companionship  of 
that  man  of  fashion,  and  would  hang  on  Ring- 
wood  as  they  walked  the  Pall  Mall  pavement. 

“Do  you  know  that  great  hulking,  overbear- 
ing brute?”  says  Woolcombe  to  his  companion 
on  the  steps  of  Black’s.  Perhaps  somebody 
overheard  them  from  the  bow-window.  (I  tell 
you  every  thing  is  overheard  in  London,  and  a 
great  deal  more  too.) 

“Brute,  is  he?”  says  Ringwood ; “seems  a 
rough,  overbearing  sort  of  chap.” 

“Blackguard  doctor’s  son.  Bankrupt.  Fa- 
ther ran  away,”  says  the  dusky  man  with  the 
opal  eyeballs. 

“ I have  heard  he  was  a rogue — the  doctor; 
but  I like  him.  Remember  he  gave  me  three 
sovereigns  when  I was  at  school.  Always  like 
a fellow  who  tips  you  when  you  are  at  school.” 
And  here  Ringwood  beckoned  his  brougham 
which  was  in  waiting. 

“ Shall  we  see  you  at  dinner?  Where  are 
you  going  ?”  asked*  Mr.  Woolcombe.  “If  you 
are  going  toward — ” 

* ‘Toward  Gray’s  Inn,  to  see  my  lawyer;  have 


an  appointment  there;  be  with  you  at  eight!” 
And  Mr.  Ringwood  skipped  into  his  little 
brougham  and  was  gone. 

Tom  Eaves  told  Philip.  Tom  Eaves  belongs 
to  Black’s  Club,  to  Bays’s,  to  the  Megatherium, 
I don’t  know  to  bow  many  clubs  in  St.  James’s 
Street.  Tom  Eaves  knows  every  body’s  busi- 
ness, and  all  the  scandal  of  all  the  clubs  for  the 
last  forty  years.  He  knows  who  has  lost  money, 
and  to  whom ; what  is  the  talk  of  the  opera-box, 
and  what  the  scandal  of  the  coulisses ; who  is 
making  love  to  whose  daughter.  Whatever  men 
and  women  are  doing  in  May  Fair  is  the  farrago 
of  Tom’s  libel.  He  knows  so  many  stories  that, 
of  course,  he  makes  mistakes  in  names  some- 
times, and  says  that  Jones  is  on  the  verge  of 
ruin  when  he  is  thriving  and  prosperous,  and  it 
is  poor  Brown  who  is  in  difficulties ; or  informs 
us  that  Mrs.  Fanny  is  flirting  with  Captain  Ogle 
when  both  are  as  innocent  of  a flirtation  as  yon 
and  I are.  Tom  certainly  is  mischievous,  and 
often  is  wrong ; but  when  he  speaks  of  our  neigh- 
bors he  is  amusing. 

“ It  is  as  good  as  a play  to  see  Ringwood  and 
Othello  together,”  says  Tom  to  Philip.  “ How 
proud  the  black  man  is  to  be  seen  with  him ! 
Heard  him  abuse  you  to  Ringwood.  Ringwood 
stuck  up  for  you  and  for  your  poor  governor — 
spoke  up  like  a man — like  a man  who  sticks  up 
for  a fellow  who  is  down.  How  the  black  man 
brags  about  having  Ringwood  to  dinner ! Al- 
ways having  him  to  dinner.  You  should  have 
seen  Ringwood  shake  him  off!  Said  he  was 
going  to  Gray’s  Inn.  Heard  him  say  Gray’s  Inn 
Lane  to  his  man.  Don’t  believe  a word  of  it.” 

Now  I dare  say  you  are  much  too  fashionable 
to  know  that  Milman  Street  is  a little  cul-de-sac 
of  a street  which  leads  into  Guildford  Street,  which 
leads  into  Gray’s  Inn  Lane.  Philip  went  his 
way  homeward,  shaking  off  Tom  Eaves,  who, 
for  his  part,  trolled  off  to  his  other  clubs,  telling 
people  how  he  had  just  been  talking  with  that 
bankrupt  doctor’s  son,  and  wondering  how  Phil- 
ip should  get  money  enough  to  pay  his  club  sub- 
scription. Philip  then  went  on  his  way,  striding 
homeward  at  his  usual  manly  pace. 

Whose  black  brougham  was  that?— the  black 
brougham  with  the  chestnut  horse  walking  up 
and  down  Guildford  Street.  Mr.  Kingwood’s 
crest  was  on  the  brougham.  When  Philip  en- 
tered his  drawing-room,  having  opened  the  door 
with  his  own  key,  there  sat  Mr.  Ringwood,  talk- 
ing to  Mrs.  Charlotte,  who  was  taking  a cup  of 
tea  at  five  o’clock.  She  and  the  children  liked 
that  cup  of  tea.  Sometimes  it  served  Mrs.  Char 
for  dinner  when  Philip  dined  from  home. 

“If  I had  known  you  W'ere  coming  here,  you 
might  have  brought  me  home  and  saved  me  a 
| long  walk,”  said  Philip,  wiping  a burning  fore- 
head. 

“So  I might — so  I might!”  said  the  other. 
“ I never  thought  of  it.  I had  to  see  my  law- 
1 yer  in  Gray’s  Inn ; and  it  was  then  I thought 
1 of  coming  on  to  see  yon,  as  I was  telling  Mrs. 
iFirmin;  and  a very  nice  quiet  place  you  live 
, in !” 
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Mamma  was  utterly  unaware  that  Philip  had 
any  cause  for  agitation,  “You  have  walked  all 
the  way  from  Westminster  and  the  club,  and  you 
a re  quite  hot  and  tired!”  she  said,  41  Some  tea, 
my  dear  ?” 

Philip  nearly  choke*!  with  the  ten.  From 
under  bis  hair,  which  fell  over  his  forehead,  ho 


This  was  very  well.  But  for  tho  first  and  only 
time  of  his  life  Philip  was  jealous. 

“ Don’t  drub  so  with  your  feet!  Don’t  like 
to  ride  when  you  jog  so  on  the  floor/'  said  Phil- 
ip's eldest  darling,  who  had  clambered  on  papa’s 
knee.  “Why  do  you  look  so?  Don’t  squeeze 
my  annr  papa  l” 
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looked  into  bis  wife’s  face.  It  wore  such  a sweet 
look  of  innocence  and  wonder  that,  as  he  regard- 
ed her,  the  spasm  of  jealousy  passed  off.  No : 
there  was  no  look  of  guilt  in  those  tender  eyes. 
Philip  could  only  read  in  them  the  wife’s  tender 
love  and  anxiety  for  himself. 

But  what  of  Mr.  Ringwood’s  face  ? When  the 
first  little  blush  and  hesitation  had  passed  away 
Mr.  Ringwood’s  pale  countenance  reassumed 
that  calm,  self-dhtisfied  smile  which  it  custom- 
arily wore*.  “The  coolness  of  the  man  mad- 
dened me,”  said  Philip,  talking  about  the  little 
occurrence  afterward,  and  to  his  usual  confidant. 

44  Gracious  powers  I”  cries  the  other.  “ If  I 
went  to  see  Charlotte  and  the  children  would 
you  be  jealous  of  me,  you  bearded  Turk  ? Are 
you  prepared  with  sack  and  bow-string  for  every 
man  who  visits  Mrs.  Eirmin?  If  you  are  to 
come  out  in  this  character  you  will  lead  your- 
self and  your  wife  pretty  lives.  Of  course  you 
quarreled  with  Lovelace  then  and  there,  and 
threatened  to  throw  him  out  of  window  then 
and  there  ? Your  custom  is  to  strike  when  you 
are  hot ; witness — ” 

“Oh  dear,  no!”  cried  Philip,  interrupting 
me.  44 1 have  not  quarreled  with  him  yet.” 
And  he  ground  his  teeth,  and  gave  a very  fierce 
glare  with  his  eyes.  44 1 sate  him  out  quite 
civilly.  I went  with  him  to  the  door ; and  I 
have  left  directions  that  he  is  never  to  pass  it 
again — that’s  all.  But  I have  not  quarreled 
with  him  in  the  least.  Two  men  never  behaved 
more  politely  than  we  did.  We  bowed  and 
grinned  at  each  other  quite  amiably.  But  I 
own,  when  he  held  out  his  hand  I was  obliged 
to  keep  mine  behind  my  back,  for  they  felt  very 
mischievous,  and  inclined  to — Well,  never 
mind.  Perhaps  it  is  as  you  say,  and  he  means 
no  sort  of  harm.” 

Where,  I say  again,  do  women  learn  all  the 
mischief  they  know  ? Why  should  my  wife  have 
such  a mistrust  and  horror  of  this  gentleman  ? 
She  took  Philip’s  side  entirely.  She  said  she 
thought  he  was  quite  right  in  keeping  that  per- 
son out  of  his  house.  What  did  she  know  about 
that  person  ? Did  I not  know  myBelf  ? He  was 
a libertine,  and  led  a bad  life.  He  had  led 
young  men  astray,  and  taught  them  to  gamble, 
and  helped  them  to  ruin  themselves.  We  have 
all  heard  stories  about  the  late  Sir  Philip  Ring- 
wood;  that  last  scandal  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged three  years  ago,  and  which  brought  his 
career  to  an  end  at  Naples,  I need  not,  of  course, 
allude  to.  But  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
about  which  time  this  present  portion  of  our 
little  story  is  enacted,  what  did  she  know  about 
Ringwood’s  misdoings  ? 

No : Philip  Firmin  did  not  quarrel  with  Phil- 
ip Ringwood  on  this  occasion.  But  he  shut  his 
door  on  Mr.  Ringwood.  He  refused  all  invita- 
tions to  Sir  John’s  house,  which,  of  course,  came 
less  frequently,  and  which  then  ceased  to  come 
at  all.  Rich  folks  do  not  like  to  be  so  treated 
by  the  poor.  Had  Lady  Ringwood  a notion  of 
the  reason  why  Philip  kept  away  from  her  house  ? 
I think  it  is  more  than  possible.  Some  of  Phil- 


ip’s friends  knew  her ; and  she  seemed  only  pain- 
ed, not  surprised  or  angry,  at  a quarrel  which 
somehow  did  take  place  between  the  two  gentle- 
men not  very  long  after  that  visit  of  Mr.  Ring- 
wood  to  his  kinsman  in  Milman  Street. 

44  Your  friend  Beems  very  hot-headed  and  vio- 
lent-tempered,”  Lady  Ringwood  said,  speaking 
of  that  very  quarrel.  “I  am  sorry  he  keeps 
that  kind  of  company.  I am  sure  it  must  be 
too  expensive  for  him.” 

As  luck  would  have  it,  Philip’s  old  school- 
friend,  Lord  Ascot,  met  us  a very  few  days  after 
the  meeting  and  parting  of  Philip  and  his  cousin 
in  Milman  Street,  and  invited  us  to  a bachelor’s 
dinner  on  the  river.  Our  wives  (without  whose 
sanction  no  good  man  would  surely  ever  look  a 
whitebait  in  the  face)  gave  us  permission  to  at- 
tend this  entertainment,  and  remained  at  home, 
and  partook  of  a tea-dinner  (blessings  on  them!) 
with  the  dear  children.  Men  grow  young  again 
when  they  meet  at  these  parties.  We  talk  of 
flogging,  proctors,  old  cronies;  we  recite  old 
school  and  college  jokes.  I hope  that  some  of 
us  may  carry  on  these  pleasant  entertainments 
until  we  are  fourscore,  and  that  our  toothless 
old  gums  will  mumble  the  old  stories,  and  will 
laugh  over  the  old  jokes  with  ever-renewed  gus- 
to. Does  the  kind  reader  remember  the  account 
of  such  a dinner  at  the  commencement  of  this 
history?  On  this  afternoon,  Ascot,  Maynard, 
Burroughs  (several  of  the  men  formerly  men- 
tioned), reassembled.  I think  we  actually  like 
each  other  well  enough  to  be  pleased  to  hear  of 
each  other’s  successes.  I know  that  one  or  two 
good  fellows,  upon  whom  fortune  has  frowned, 
have  found  other  good  fellows  in  that  company 
to  help  and  aid  them ; and  that  all  are  better 
for  that  kindly  free-masonry. 

Before  the  dinner  was  served  the  guests  met 
on  the  green  of  the  hotel,  and  examined  that 
fair  landscape,  which  surely  does  not  lose  its 
charm. in  our  eyes  because  it  is  commonly  seen 
before  a good  dinner.  The  crested  elms,  the 
shining  river,  the  emerald  meadows,  the  painted 
parterres  of  flowers  around,  all  wafting  an  agree- 
able smell  of  friture,  of  flowers  and  flounders 
exquisitely  commingled.  Who  has  not  enjoyed 
these  delights  ? May  some  of  us,  I say,  live  to 
drink  the  ’58  claret  in  the  year  1900 ! I have 
no  doubt  that  the  survivors  of  our  society  will 
still  laugh  at  the  jokes  which  we  used  to  relish 
when  the  present  century  was  still  only  middle- 
aged.  AscoUwas  going  to  be  married.  Would 
he  be  allowed  to  dine  next  year  ? Frank  Ber- 
ry’s wife  would  not  let  him  come.  Do  you  re- 
member his  tremendous  fight  with  Biggs?  Re- 
member? who  didn't?  Marston  was  Berry's 
bottle-holder ; poor  Marston,  who  was  killed  in 
India.  And  Biggs  and  Berry  were  the  closest 
friends  in  life  ever  after.  Who  would  ever 
have  thought  of  Brackley  becoming  serious,  and 
being  made  an  archdeacon  ? Do  you  remem- 
ber his  fight  with  Ringwood  ? What  an  infer- 
nal bully  he  was,  and  how  glad  we  all  were 
when  Brackley  thrashed  him  I What  different 
fates  await  men  I Who  would  ever  have  imag- 
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ined  Nosey  Brackley  a curate  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts, and  ending  by  wearing  a rosette  in  his 
hat?  Who  would  ever  have  thought  of  Ring- 
wood  becoming  such  a prodigious  swell  and  lead- 
er of  fashion  ? He  was  a very  shy  fellow ; not 
at  all  a good-looking  fellow : and  what  a wild 
fellow  he  had  become,  and  what  a lady-killer  I 
Isn't  he  some  connection  of  yours,  Eirmin? 
Philip  said  yes,  but  that  he  had  scarcely  met 
Ringwood  at  all.  And  one  man  after  another 
told  anecdotes  of  Ringwood ; how  he  had  young 
men  to  play  in  his  house ; how  he  had  played 
in  that  very  14  Star  and  Garter and  how  he 
always  won.  You  must  please  to  remember 
that  our  story  dates  back  some  sixteen  years, 
when  the  dice-box  still  rattled  occasionally,  and 
the  king  was  turned. 

As  this  old  school-gossip  is  going  on,  Lord 
Ascot  arrives,  and  with  him  this  very  Ringwood 
about  whom  the  old  school-fellows  had  just  been 
talking.  He  came  down  in  Ascot's  phaeton. 
Of  course,  the  greatest  man  of  the  party  always 
waits  for  Ringwood.  44  If  we  had  bad  a duke 
at  Greyfriars,”  says  some  grumbler,  44  Ring- 
wood  would  have  made  the  duke  bring  him 
down.” 

Philip's  friend,  when  he  beheld  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Ringwood,  seized  Firmin's  big  arm  and 
whispered — 

44  Hold  your  tongue.  No  fighting.  No  quar- 
rels. Let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  Remember, 
there  can  be  no  earthly  use  in  a scandal." 

“Leave  me  alone,"  says  Philip,  “and  don't 
be  afraid." 

I thought  Ringwood  seemed  to  start  back  for 
a moment,  and  perhaps  fancied  that  he  looked  a 
little  pale ; but  he  advanced  with  a gracious  smile 
toward  Philip,  and  remarked,  44  It  is  a long  time 
since  we  have  seen  you  at  my  father's." 

Philip  grinned  and  smiled  too.  44  It  was  a 
long  time  since  he  had  been  in  Hill  Street." 
But  Philip's  smile  was  not  at  all  pleasing  to  be- 
hold. Indeed,  a worse  performer  of  comedy  than 
our  friend  does  not  walk  the  stage  of  this  life. 

On  this  the  other  gayly  remarked  he  was  glad 
Philip  had  leave  to  join  the  bachelor’s  party. 
Meeting  of  old  school -fellows  very  pleasant. 
Hadn't  been  to  one  of  them  for  a long  time: 
though  the  44  Friars"  was  an  abominable  hole : 
that  was  the  truth.  Who  was  that  in  the  shovel- 
hat  ? a bishop  ? what  bishop  ?" 

It  was  Brackley,  the  Archdeacon,  who  turned 
very  red  on  seeing  Ringwood.  For  the  fact  is, 
Brackley  was  talking  to  Pennystone,  the  little 
boy  about  whom  the  quarrel  and  fight  had  taken 
place  at  school,  when  Ringwood  had  proposed 
forcibly  to  take  Pennys tone’s  money  from  him. 
44 1 think,  Mr.  Ringwood,  that  Pennystone  is 
big  enough  to  hold  his  own  now,  don’t  you  ?" 
said  the  Archdeacon ; and  with  this  the  Venera- 
ble man  turned  on  his  heel,  leaving  Ringwood 
to  face  the  little  Pennystone  of  former  years, 
now  a gigantic  country  squire,  with  health  ring- 
ing in  his  voice,  and  a pair  of  great  arms  and 
fists  that  would  have  demolished  six  Ringwoods 
in  the  field. 


The  sight  of  these  quondam  enemies  rather 
disturbed  Mr.  Ringwood’s  tranquillity. 

44 1 was  dreadfully  bullied  at  that  school,”  he 
said,  in  an  appealing  manner,  to  Mr.  Penny- 
stone. “I  did  as  others  did.  It  was  a horri- 
ble place,  and  I hate  the  name  of  it.  I say. 
Ascot,  don’t  you  think  that  Bamaby's  motion 
last  night  was  very  ill-timed,  and  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  answered  him  very 
neatly?" 

This  became  a cant  phrase  among  some  of  us 
wags  afterward.  Whenever  we  wished  to  change 
a conversation,  it  was,  44 1 say,  Ascot,  don’t  you 
think  Barnaby'8  motion  was  veiy  ill-timed,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  answered  him 
very  neatly  ?”  You  know  Mr.  Ringwood  would 
scarcely  have  thought  of  coming  among  such 
common  people  as  his  old  school-fellows,  but 
seeing  Lord  Ascot's  phaeton  at  Black’s,  he  con- 
descended to  drive  down  to  Richmond  with  his 
lordship,  and  I hope  a great  number  of  his 
friends  in  St.  James's  Street  saw  him  in  that 
noble  company. 

Windham  was  the  chairman  of  the  evening — 
elected  to  that  post  because  he  is  very  fond  of 
making  speeches  to  which  he  does  not  in  the 
least  expect  you  to  listen.  All  men  of  sense 
are  glad  to  hand  over  this  office  to  him : and  I 
hope,  for  my  part,  a day  will  soon  arrive  (but  I 
own,  mind  you,  that  I do  not  carve  well)  when 
we  shall  have  the  speeches  done  by  a skilled 
waiter  at  the  side-table,  as  we  now  have  the 
carving.  Don’t  you  find  that  you  splash  the 
gravy,  that  you  mangle  the  meat,  that  you  can’t 
nick  the  joint  in  helping  the  company  to  a din- 
ner-speech ? I,  for  my  part,  own  that  I am  in 
a state  of  tremor  and  absenpe  of  mind  before  the 
operation;  in  a condition  of  imbecility  during 
the  business ; and  that  I am  sure  of  a headache 
and  indigestion  the  next  morning.  What  then  ? 
Have  I not  seen  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  the 
world,  at  a city-dinner  last  year,  in  a state  of 

equal  panic? I feel  that  I am  wandering 

from  Philip's  adventures  to  his  biographers,  and 
confess  I am  thinking  of  the  dismal  fiasco  I my- 
self made  on  this  occasion  at  the  Richmond 
dinner. 

You  see,  the  order  of  the  day  at  these  meet- 
ings is  to  joke  at  every  thing — to  joke  at  the 
chairman,  at  all  the  speakers,  at  the  army  and 
navy,  at  the  venerable  the  legislature,  at  the 
bar  and  bench,  and  so  forth.  If  we  toast  a bar- 
rister we  show  how  admirably  he  would  have 
figured  in  the  dock : of  a sailor,  how  lamentably 
sea-sick  he  was : if  a soldier,  how  nimbly  he  ran 
away.  For  example,  we  drank  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Brackley  and  the  army.  We  de- 
plored the  perverseness  which  had  led  him  to 
adopt  a black  coat  instead  of  a red.  War  had 
evidently  been  his  vocation,  as  he  had  shown  by 
the  frequent  battles  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged at  school.  For  what  was  the  other  great 
warrior  of  the  age  famous?  for  that  Roman  feat- 
ure in  his  face,  which  distinguished,  which  gave 
a name  to,  our  Brackley — a name  by  which  we 
fondly  dung.  (Cries  of 4 4 Nosey,  Nosey  l ")  Might 
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that  feature  ornament  ere  long  the  face  of— of 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  army  of  which  he  was 
a distinguished  field-officer  I Might — Here  I 
confess  I fairly  broke  down,  lost  the  thread  of 
my  joke — at  which  Brackley  seemed  to  look  rath- 
er severe — and  finished  the  speech  with  a gobble 
about  regard,  esteem,  every  body  respect  you, 
and  good  health,  old  boy — which  answered  quite 
as  well  as  a finished  oration,  however  the  author 
might  be  discontented  with  it. 

The  Archdeacon’s  little  sermon  was  very 
brief,  as  the  discourses  of  sensible  divines  some- 
times will  be.  He  was  glad  to  meet  old  friends 
— to  make  friends  with  old  foes.  (Loud  cries  of 
“ Bravo,  Nosey!”)  In  the  battle  of  life,  every 
man  must  meet  with  a blow  or  two ; and  every 
brave  one  would  take  his  facer  with  good-humor. 
Had  he  quarreled  with  any  old  school-fellow  in 
old  times?  He  wore  peace  not  only  on  his 
coat  but  in  his  heart.  Peace  and  good-will 
were  the  words  of  the  day  in  the  army  to  which 
he  belonged ; and  he  hoped  that  all  officers  in 
it  were  animated  by  one  esprit  de  corps . 

A silence  ensued,  during  which  men  looked 
toward  Mr.  Ringwood  as  the  “old  foe”  toward 
whom  the  Archdeacon  had  held  out  the  hand  of 
amity:  but  Ringwood,  who  had  listened  to  the 
Archdeacon’s  speech  with  an  expression  of  great 
disgust,  did  not  rise  from  his  chair — only  remark- 
ing to  his  neighbor  Ascot,  “Why  should  I get 
up  ? Hang  him,  I have  nothing  to  say.  I say, 
Ascot,  why  did  you  induce  me  to  come  into  this 
kind  of  thing?” 

Rearing  that  a collision  might  take  place  be- 
tween Philip  and  his  kinsman,  I had  drawn 
Philip  away  from  the  place  in  the  room  to  which 
Lord  Ascot  beckoned  him,  saying,  “Nevermind, 
Philip,  about  sitting  by  the  Lord,”  by  whose  side 
I knew  perfectly  well  that  Mr.  Ringwood  would 
find  a place.  But  it  was  our  lot  to  be  separated 
from  his  lordship  by  merely  the  table’s  breadth, 
and  some  intervening  vases  of  flowers  and  fruits 
through  which  we  could  see  and  hear  our  oppo- 
site neighbors.  When  Ringwood  spoke  “of 
this  kind  of  thing”  Philip  glared  across  the  ta- 
ble, and  started  as  if  he  was  going  to  speak  ; but 
his  neighbor  pinched  him  on  the  knee,  and  whis- 
pered to  him,  “ Silence — no  scandal.  Remem- 
ber!” The  other  fell  back,  swallowed  a glass 
of  wine,  and  made  me  far  from  comfortable  by 
performing  a tatoo  on  my  chair. 

The  speeches  went  on.  If  they  were  not  more 
eloquent  they  were  more  noisy  and  lively  than 
before.  Then  the  aid  of  song  was  called  in  to 
enliven  the  banquet.  The  Archdeacon,  who  had 
looked  a little  uneasy  for  the  last  half  hour,  rose 
up  at  the  call  for  a song,  and  quitted  the  room. 
“ Let  us  go  too,  Philip,”  said  Philip’s  neighbor. 
w You  don't  want  to  hear  those  dreadful  old  col- 
lege songs  over  again  ?”  But  Philip  sulkily  said, 
“You  go ; I should  like  to  stay.” 

Lord  Ascot  was  seeing  the  last  of  his  bachelor 
life.  He  liked  those  last  evenings  to  be  merry ; 
he  lingered  over  them,  and  did  not  wish  them 
to  end  too  quickly.  His  neighbor  was  long  since 
tired  of  the  entertainment,  and  sick  of  our  com- 


pany. Mr.  Ringwood  had  lived  of  late  in  a 
world  of  such  fashion  that  ordinary  mortals  were 
despicable  to  him.  He  had  no  affectionate  re- 
membrance of  his  early  days,  or  of  any  body 
belonging  to  them.  While  Philip  was  singing 
his  song  of  Doctor  Luther  I was  glad  that  he 
could  not  see  the  face  of  surprise  and  disgust 
which  his  kinsman  bore.  Other  vocal  perform- 
ances followed,  including  a song  by  Lord  Ascot, 
which,  I am  bound  to  say,  was  hideously  out  of 
tune;  but  was  received  by  his  near  neighbor 
complacently  enough. 

The  noise  now  began  to  increase,  the  choruses 
were  fuller,  the  speeches  were  louder  and  more 
incoherent.  I don’t  think  the  company  heard 
a speech  by  little  Mr.  Yanjohn,  whose  health 
was  drunk  as  representative  of  the  British  Turf, 
and  who  said  that  he  had  never  known  any 
thing  about  the  turf  or  about  play,  until  their  old 
school-fellow,  his  dearfriend — his  swell  friend,  if 
he  might  be  permitted  the  expression — Mr.  Ring- 
wood,  taught  him  the  use  of  cards ; and  once, 
in  his  own  house,  in  May  Fair,  and  once  in  this 
very  house,  the  “ Star  and  Garter,”  showed  him 
how  to  play  the  noble  game  of  Blind  Hookey. 
“ The  men  are  drunk.  Let  us  go  away,  Ascot. 
I didn’t  come  for  this  kind  of  thing !”  cried -Ring- 
wood,  furious,  by  Lord  Ascot's  side. 

This  was  the  expression  which  Mr.  Ringwood 
had  used  a short  time  before,  when  Philip  was 
about  to  interrupt  him.  He  had  lifted  his  gun 
to  fire  then,  but  his  hand  had  been  held  back. 
The  bird  passed  him  once  more,  and  he  could 
not  help  taking  aim.  “This  kind  of  thing  is 
very  dull,  isn’t  it,  Ringwood?”  he  called  across 
the  table,  pulling  away  a flower,  and  glaring  at 
the  other  through  the  little  open  space. 

“ Dull,  old  boy  ? I call  it  doosed  good  fun," 
cries  Lord  Ascot,  in  the  height  of  good-huraor. 

“Dull?  What  do  you  mean?”  asked  my 
lord’s  neighbor. 

“I  mean,  yon  would  prefer  having  a couple 
of  packs  of  cards,  and  a little  room,  where  you 
could  win  three  or  four  hundred  from  a young 
fellow?  It's  more  profitable  and  more  quiet 
than  ‘this  kind  of  thing.’” 

“ I say,  I don't  know  what  you  mean !"  cries 
the  other. 

“What ! You  have  forgotten  already ? Has 
not  Yanjohn  just  told  you,  how  you  and  Mr. 
Deuceace  brought  him  down  here,  and  won  his 
money  from  him  ; and  then  how  yofc  gave  him 
his  revenge  at  your  own  house  in — ” 

“Did  I come  here  to  be  insulted  by  that  fel- 
low?” cries  Mr.  Ringwood,  appealing  to  his 
neighbor. 

“If  that  is  an  insult  you  may  put  it  in  your 
pipe  and  smoke  it,  Mr.  Ringwood !”  cried  Philip. 

“Come  away,  come  away,  Ascot!  Don't 
keep  me  here  listening  to  this  bla — ” 

“ If  you  say  another  word,”  says  Philip,  “HI 
send  this  decanter  at  your  head  J” 

“ Come,  come — nonsense!  No  quarreling  1 
Make  it  up ! Every  body  has  hod  too  much ! 
Get  the  bill,  and  order  the  omnibus  round  I”  A 
crowd  was  on  one  side  of  the  table  and  the  other. 
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One  of  the  cousins  had  not  the  least  wish  that  the 
quarrel  should  proceed  any  farther. 

When,  being  in  a quarrel,  Philip  Pirmin  as- 
sumes the  calm  and  stately  manner  he  is  per- 
haps in  his  most  dangerous  state.  Lord  Ascot’s 
phaeton  (in  which  Mr.  Bingwood  Bhowed  a great 
unwillingness  to  take  a seat  by  the  driver)  was 
at  the  hotel  gate,  an  omnibus  and  a private  car- 
riage or  two  were  in  readiness  to  take  home  the 
other  guests  of  the  feast.  Ascot  went  into  the 
hotel  to  light  a final  cigar,  and  now  Philip, 
springing  forward,  caught  by  the  arm  the  gen- 
tleman sitting  on  the  front  seat  of  the  phaeton. 

“Stopl”  he  said.  “You  used  a word  just 
now — ” 

‘ * What  word  ? I don’t  know  any  thing  about 
words!”  cries  the  other,  in  a loud  voice. 

“You  said  * insulted,”’  murmured  Philip,  in 
the  gentlest  tone. 

“I  don’t  know  what  I said,”  said  Bingwood, 
peevishly. 

“ I said,  in  reply  to  the  words  which  you  for- 
get, * that  I would  knock  you  down,’  or  words  to 
that  effect.  If  you  feel  in  the  least  aggrieved, 
you  know  where  my  chambers  are — with  Mr. 
Vanjohn,  whom  you  and  your  mistress  inveigled 
to  play  cards  when  he  was  a boy.  You  are  not 
fit  to  come  into  an  honest  man’s  house.  It  was 
only  because  I wished  to  spare  a lady’s  feelings 
that  I refrained  from  turning  you  out  of  mine. 
Good-night,  Ascot !”  and  with  great  majesty  Mr. 
Philip  returned  to  his  companion  and  the  Han- 
som cab  which  was  in  waiting  to  convey  these 
two  gentlemen  to  London. 

I was  quite  correct  in  my  surmise  that  Philip’s 
antagonist  would  take  no  further  notice  of  the 
quarrel  to  Philip,  personally.  Indeed,  he  af- 
fected to  treat  it  as  a drunken  brawl,  regarding 
which  no  man  of  sense  would  allow  himself  to 
be  seriously  disturbed.  A quarrel  between  two 
men  of  the  same  family — between  Philip  and 
his  own  relative  who  had  only  wished  him  well  ? 
It  was  absurd  and  impossible.  What  Mr.  Bing- 
wood deplored  was  the  obstinate  ill-temper  and 
known  violence  of  Philip,  which  were  forever 
leading  him  into  these  brawls,  and  estranging 
his  family  from  him.  A man  seized  by  the  coat, 
insulted,  threatened  with  a decanter!  A man 
of  station  so  treated  by  a person  whose  own  posi- 
tion was  most  questionable,  whose  father  was  a 
fugitive,  and  who  himself  was  struggling  for 
precarious  subsistence ! The  arrogance  was  too 
great.  With  the  best  wishes  for  the  unhappy 
young  man,  and  his  amiable  (but  empty-headed) 
little  wife,  it  was  impossible  to  take  further  no- 
tice of  them.  Let  the  visits  cease.  Let  the 
carriage  no  more  drive  from  Berkeley  Square  to 
Milman  Street.  Let  there  be  no  presents  of 
game,  poultry,  legs  of  mntton,  old  clothes,  and 
what  not.  Henceforth,  therefore,  the  Bingwood 
carriage  was  unknown  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Foundling,  and  the  Bingwood  footmen  no 
more  scented  with  their  powdered  heads  the 
Firmins’  little  hall-ceiling.  Sir  John  said  to 
the  end  that  he  was  abont  to  procure  a comfort- 
able place  for  Philip  when  his  deplorable  violence 


obliged  Sir  John  to  break  off  all  relations  with 
the  most  misguided  young  man. 

Nor  was  the  end  of  the  mischief  here.  We 
have  all  read  how  the  gods  never  appear  alone — 
the  gods  bringing  good  or  evil  fortune.  When 
two  or  three  little  pieces  of  good  luck  had  be- 
fallen our  poor  friend,  my  wife  triumphantly 
cried  out,  “I  told  you  so!  Did  I not  always 
say  that  Heaven  would  befriend  that  dear,  inno- 
cent wife  and  children ; that  brave,  generous, 
imprudent  father?”  And  now  when  the  evil 
days  came,  this  monstrous  logician  insisted  that 
poverty,  sickness,  dreadful  doubt  and  terror,  hun- 
ger and  want  almost,  were  all  equally  intended 
for  Philip’s  advantage,  and  would  work  for  good 
in  the  end.  So  that  rain  was  good,  and  sun- 
shine was  good ; so  that  sickness  was  good,  and 
health  was  good ; that  Philip  ill  was  to  be  as 
happy  as  Philip  well,  and  as  thankful  for  a sick 
house  and  an  empty  pocket  as  for  a warm  fire- 
side and  a comfortable  larder.  Mind,  I ask  no 
Christian  philosopher  to  revile  at  his  ill-fortunes, 
or  to  despair.  I will  accept  a toothache  (or  any 
evil  of  life)  and  bear  it  without  too  much  grum- 
bling. But  I can  not  say  that  to  have  a tooth 
pulled  out  is  a blessing,  or  fondle  the  hand  which 
wrenches  at  my  jaw. 

“ They  can  live  without  their  fine  relations, 
and  their  donations  of  mutton  and  turnips,”  cries 
my  wife,  with  a toss  of  her  head.  “ The  way  in 
which  those  people  patronized  Philip  and  dear 
Charlotte  was  perfectly  intolerable.  Lady  Bing- 
wood knows  how  dreadful  the  conduct  of  that 
Mr.  Bingwood  is,  and — and  I have  no  patience 
with  her!”  How,  I repeat,  do  women  know 
about  men?  How  do  they  telegraph  to  each 
other  their  notices  of  alarm  and  mistrust  ? and 
fiy  as  birds  rise  up  with  a rush  and  a skurry 
when  danger  appears  to  be  near  ? All  this  was 
very  well.  But  Mr.  Tregarvan  heard  some  ac- 
count of  the  dispute  between  Philip  and  Mr. 
Bingwood,  and  applied  to  Sir  John  for  further 
particulars;  and  Sir  John — liberal  man  as  he 
was  and  ever  had  been,  and  priding  himself  lit- 
tle, Heaven  knew,  at  the  privilege  of  rank,  which 
was  merely  adventitious — was  constrained  to 
confess  that  this  young  man’s  conduct  showed 
a great  deal  too  much  laissez  alter . He  had 
constantly,  at  Sir  John’s  own  house,  manifested 
an  independence  which  had  bordered  on  rude- 
ness ; he  was  always  notorious  for  his  quarrel- 
some disposition,  and  lately  had  so  disgraced 
himself  in  a scene  with  Sir  John’s  eldest  son, 
Mr.  Bingwood — had  exhibited  such  brutality, 
ingratitude,  and — and  inebriation,  that  Sir  John 
was  free  to  confess  he  had  forbidden  the  gentle- 
man his  door. 

“An  insubordinate,  ill-conditioned  fellow, 
certainly !”  thinks  Tregarvan.  (And  I do  not 
say,  though  Philip  is  ray  friend,  that  Tregarvan 
and  Sir  John  w-ere  altogether  wrong  regarding 
their  protege.)  Twice  Tregarvan  had  invited 
him  to  breakfast,  and  Philip  had  not  appeared. 
More  than  once  he  had  contradicted  Tregarvan 
about  the  Beview.  He  had  said  that  the  Be- 
view  was  not  getting  on,  and  if  yon  asked  Philip 
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his  candid  opinion,  it  would  not  get  on.  Six 
numbers  hod  appeared,  and  it  did  not  meet  with 
that  attention  which  the  public  ought  to  pay  to 
it.  The  public  was  careless  as  to  the  designs  of 
that  Great  Power  which  it  was  Tregarvan 's  aim 
to  defy  and  confound.  He  took  council  with 
himself.  He  walked  over  to  the  publisher’s  and 
inspected  the  books ; and  the  result  of  that  in- 
spection was  so  disagreeable  that  he  went  home 
straightway  and  wrote  a letter  to  Philip  Firmin, 
Esq.,  New  Milman  Street,  Guildford  Street, 
which  that  poor  fellow  brought  to  his  usual  ad- 
visers. 

That  letter  contained  a check  for  a quarter’s 
salary,  and  bade  adieu  to  Mr.  Firmin.  The 
writer  would  not  recapitulate  the  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction which  he  felt  respecting  the  conduct 
of  the  Review.  He  was  much  disappointed  in 
its  progress,  and  dissatisfied  with  its  general 
management.  He  thought  an  opportunity  was 
lost  which  never  could  be  recovered  for  exposing 
the  designs  of  a Power  which  menaced  the  lib- 
erty and  tranquillity  of  Europe.  Had  it  been 
directed  with  proper  energy  that  Review  might 
have  been  an  aegis  to  that  threatened  liberty,  a 
lamp  to  lighten  the  darkness  of  that  menaced 
freedom.  It  might  have  pointed  the  way  to  the 
cultivation  bonarum  literarum ; it  might  have 
fostered  rising  talent;  it  might  have  chastised 
the  arrogance  of  so-called  critics ; it  might  have 
served  the  cause  of  truth.  Tregarvan’s  hopes 
were  disappointed : he  would  not  say  by  whose 
remissness  or  fault.  He  had  done  his  utmost  in 
the  good  work,  and,  finally,  would  thank  Mr. 
Firmin  to  print  off  the  articles  already  purchased 
and  paid  for,  and  to  prepare  a brief  notice  for 
the  next  number,  announcing  the  discontinuance 
of  the  Review ; and  Tregarvan  showed  my  wife 
a cold  shoulder  for  a considerable  time  after- 
ward, nor  were  we  asked  to  his  tea-parties,  I 
forget  for  how  many  seasons. 

Tliis  to  us  was  no  great  loss  or  subject  of  an- 
noyance : but  to  poor  Philip  ? It  was  a matter 
of  life  and  almost  death  to  him.  He  never 
could  save  much  out  of  his  little  pittance.  Here 
were  fifty  pounds  in  his  hand,  it  is  true ; but 
bills,  taxes,  rent,  the  hundred  little  obligations 
of  a house,  were  due  and  pressing  upon  him ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  anxiety  our  dear  little 
Mrs.  Philip  was  about  to  present  him  with  a 
third  ornament  to  his  nursery.  Poor  little  Ter- 
tius  arrived  duly  enough ; and,  such  hypocrites 
were  wre,  that  the  poor  mother  was  absolutely 
thinking  of  calling  the  child  Tregarvan  Firmin, 
as  a compliment  to  Mr.  Tregarvan,  who  had 
been  so  kind  to  them,  and  Tregarvan  Firmin 
would  be  such  a pretty  name,  she  thought.  We 
imagined  the  Little  Sister  knew  nothing  about 
Philip’s  anxieties.  Of  course,  she  attended  Mrs. 
Philip  through  her  troubles,  and  we  vow  that  we 
never  said  a word  to  her  regarding  Philip’s  own. 
But  Mrs.  Brandon  went  into  Philip  one  day,  as 
he  was  sitting  very  grave  and  sad  with  his  two 
first-born  children,  and  she  took  both  his  hands 
and  said,  “You  know,  dear,  I have  saved  ever 


so  much : and  I always  intended  it  for— you 
know  who.”  And  here  she  loosened  one  hand 
from  him,  and  felt  in  her  pocket  for  a purse,  and 
put  it  into  Philip's  hand,  and  wept  on  his  shoul- 
der. And  Philip  kissed  her,  and  thanked  God 
for  sending  him  such  a dear  friend,  and  gave  her 
back  her  purse,  though  indeed  he  had  but  five 
pounds  left  in  his  own  when  this  benefactress 
came  to  him. 

Yes;  but  there  were  debts  owing  to  him. 
There  was  his  wife's  little  portion  of  fifty  pounds 
a year,  which  had  never  been  paid  since  the  sec- 
ond quarter  after  their  marriage,  which  had  hap- 
pened now  more  than  three  years  ago.  As  Phil- 
ip had  scarce  a guinea  in  the  world,  he  wTOte  to 
Mrs.  Baynes,  his  wdfe’s  mother,  to  explain  his 
extreme  want,  and  to  remind  her  that  this  mon- 
ey was  due.  Mre.  General  Baynes  was  living  at 
Jersey  at  this  time  in  a choice  society  of  half-pay 
ladies,  clergymen,  captains,  and  the  like,  among 
whom  I have  no  doubt  she  moved  as  a great  lady. 
She  wore  a large  medallion  of  the  deceased  Gen- 
eral on  her  neck.  She  wept  dry  tears  over  that 
interesting  cameo  at  frequent  tea-parties.  She 
never  could  forgive  Philip  for  taking  away  her 
child  from  her,  and  if  any  one  would  take  away 
others  of  her  girls  she  would  be  equally  unfor- 
giving. Endowed  with  that  wonderful  logic 
with  which  women  are  blessed,  I believe  she 
never  admitted,  or  has  been  able  to  admit  in  her 
own  mind,  that  she  did  Philip  and  her  daughter 
a wrong.  In  the  tea-parties  of  her  acquaintance 
she  groaned  over  the  extravagance  of  her  son-in- 
law and  his  brutal  treatment  of  her  blessed  child. 
Many  good  people  agreed  with  her  and  shook 
their  respectable  noddles  when  the  name  of  that 
prodigal  Philip  was  mentioned  over  her  muffins 
and  Bohea.  He  was  prayed  for ; his  dear  wid- 
owed mother-in-law  was  pitied,  and  blessed  with 
all  the  comfort  reverend  gentlemen  could  supply 
on  the  spot.  “ Upon  my  honor,  Firmin,  Emily 
and  I were  made  to  believe  that  you  were  a mon- 
ster, Sir — with  cloven  feet  and  a forked  tail,  by 
George  ! — and  now  I have  heard  your  story,  by 
Jove,  I think  it  is  you  and  not  Eliza  Baynes  who 
were  wronged.  She  has  a deuce  of  a tongue, 
Eliza  has:  and  a temper — poor  Charles  knew 
what  that  was  I ” In  fine,  when  Philip,  reduced 
to  his  last  guinea,  asked  Charlotte’s  mother  to 
pay  her  debts  to  her  sick  daughter,  Mrs.  Gener- 
al B.  6ent  Philip  a ten-pound  note,  open,  by 
Captain  Swung,  of  the  Indian  army,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  coming  to  England.  And  that, 
Philip  says,  of  all  the  hard  knocks  of  fate,  has 
been  the  very  hardest  which  he  has  bad  to  en- 
dure. 

But  the  poor  little  wife  knew  nothing  of  this 
cruelty,  nor,  indeed,  of  the  poverty  which  was 
hemming  round  her  curtain ; and  in  the  midst 
of  his  griefs  Philip  Firmin  was  immensely  con- 
soled by  the  tender  fidelity  of  the  friends  whom 
God  had  sent  him.  Their  griefs  were  drawing  to 
an  end  now.  Kind  readers  all,  may  your  sor- 
rows, may  mine,  leave  us  with  hearts  not  embit- 
tered, and  humbly  acquiescent  to  the  Great  Will ! 
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UNITED  STATER 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  2d  of  July,  while  the 
issue  of  the  operations  before  Richmond,  to 
which  all  eyes  have  been  so  long  turned,  remains 
undecided.  The  official  returns  from  the  army  have 
been  so  carefully  withheld  by  Government  that  we 
can  only  give  a bare  outline  of  the  leading  events 
which  have  occurred  during  the  month : — After  the 
bloody  but  undecisive  battle  of  Fairoaks,  fought 
on  the  31st  of  May  and  the  1st  of  J une,  nothing  of  de- 
cisive importance  took  place  until  the  26th,  though 
there  was  continual  skirmishing  and  firing  at  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  line.  At  this  time  the  right 
wing  of  our  array  had  extended  to  the  north  of 
Richmond,  covering  an  extent  of  many  miles,  the 
general  depot  for  stores  and  munitions  being  at  the 
White  House,  on  the  Pamunky  River,  some  twenty 
miles  in  the  rear ; three  army  corps  had  crossed  the 
Chickahominy,  and  were  posted  between  that  stream 
and  Richmond.  It  became  apparent  that  the  ene- 
my had  been  largely  reinforced  from  various  quar- 
ters, and  that  our  forces  were  not  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  maintain  their  long  line,  much  less  to  assail 
the  Confederate  capital  from  that  direction. 

It  would  seem  that  some  days  before  General 
M‘Clellan,  now  that  the  destruction  of  the  Merrimac 
had  put  the  James  River  under  our  control,  had  de- 
termined to  make  that  his  base  of  operations,  and 
had  made  preparations  to  withdraw  his  right  wing 
from  its  position.  The  supplies  at  the  White  House 
were  accordingly  moved  down  the  Pamunky  and 
York  rivers,  to  be  sent  np  the  James,  upon  which 
the  army,  commencing  with  the  left  wing,  was  to 
be  moved,  crossing  the  Chickahominy,  to  be  followed 
by  the  right  wing.  On  the  26th  the  enemy  made 
an  attack  in  force  upon  our  extreme  right,  at  Me- 
chanics ville  ; our  troops,  according  to  orders,  falling 
back.  Severe  fighting  took  place  on  the  three  fol- 
lowing days,  the  details  of  which,  from  official 
sources,  will  be  published  before  this  number  of  the 
Magazine  reaches  our  readers ; we  do  not  therefore 
reproduce  the  isolated  accounts  furnished  by  various 
newspaper  correspondents.  By  Monday  our  army 
had  taken  up  its  new  position,  resting  on  the  James 
River,  within  the  support  of  our  gun-boats.  Here 
their  rear  was  assailed  by  forces  from  Richmond ; 
and  at  the  close  of  Monday,  June  30,  the  date  of  our 
latest  intelligence,  it  was  presumed  that  the  action 
would  be  renewed  on  the  following  day.  As  we 
have  said,  the  official  reports  have  not  been  pub- 
lished, and  as  we  close  it  is,impossible  to  say  wheth- 
er these  operations  of  our  army  are  to  be  considered 
a retreat  or  a strategic  movement  to  secure  a more 
favorable  assailing  position. 

An  unsuccessful  demonstration  was  made  upon 
Charleston  on  the  16th  of  June.  The  whole  avail- 
able force  of  this  Department  had  been  concentrated 
upon  James  Island,  and  the  enemy  were  in  force  near 
the  centre  of  the  island  to  prevent  the  advance  upon 
Charleston.  At  Secessionville  they  had  erected 
a strong  intrenchment.  General  Benham,  who  was 
temporarily  in  command — General  Han  ter  having 
left  for  the  head-quarters  at  Hilton  Head — undertook 
to  carry  these  works,  in  order  to  open  a passage  for 
direct  operations  against  Fort  Johnson  and  Charles- 
ton. The  assault  was  bravely  made,  but  was  wholly 
unsuccessful ; after  a severe  fight  of  five  hours  our 
forces  were  repulsed,  and  driven  back  with  a loss  es- 
timated at  aboat  700  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 


ing. James  Island  was  subsequently  abandoned  by 
us,  and  our  troops  withdrawn  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Southern  Division  at  Hilton  Head. 

General  Pope  having  been  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  the  chief  command  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, including  the  corps  under  Fr6mont,  Banks,  and 
M ‘Dowell,  General  Fr6mont  asked  to  be  relieved 
from  the  command  of  his  corps,  on  the  ground  that 
uthe  position  assigned  to  him,  by  the  appointment 
of  Major-General  Pope  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army  of  Virginia,  was  subordinate  and  inferior 
to  that  heretofore  held  by  him,  and  to  remain  in 
the  subordinate  command  now  assigned  would  large- 
ly reduce  bis  rank  and  consideration  in  the  service.” 
His  request  was  immediately  granted. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  President,  in  response  to 
the  official  request  of  the  Governors  of  eighteen 
States,  issued  a call  for  300,000  additional  men  for 
the  army. 

From  the  extreme  South  and  Southwest  the  intel- 
ligence is  of  comparatively  slight  importance.  Hew 
Orleans  is  perfectly  quiet  under  the  government  of 
Genera]  Butler,  and  General  Shepley,  the  military 
commander ; but  neither  there  nor  in  Memphis  is 
there  apparent  any  considerable  Union  feeling.  The 
report  that  Governor  Stanly,  of  North  Carolina, 
had  closed  the  schools  for  colored  people,  adverted 
to  in  our  last  Record,  proves  to  have  been  erroneous. 
The  position  of  the  body  of  the  army  of  Beaure- 
gard is  not  yet  ascertained ; the  reports  of  the  large 
numbers  of  prisoners  taken  during  their  retreat  turn 
out  to  be  unfounded. It  is  reported  that  our  gun- 

boats from  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  have  met  at 
Vicksburg,  and  that  the  attack  upon  that  place  has 

commenced. The  Cumberland  Gap,  the  main 

avenue  of  communication  between  the  Southwest 
and  Virginia,  was  seized  by  our  forces  under  Gen- 
eral Morgan  on  the  18th  of  June,  it  having  been 

evacuated  by  the  enemy. A gun-boat  expedition 

sent  from  Memphis  up  the  White  River,  in  Arkansas, 
had  an  action,  on  the  18th,  at  Fort  Charles,  85  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  fort  was  taken, 
with  considerable  loss  ; ours  was  also  severe,  a shot 
penetrating  the  boiler  of  the  Mound  City,  one  of  our 
gun-boats,  and  a large  part  of  her  crew  were  killed 

or  disabled  by  the  escaping  steam. On  the  25th 

the  first  train  from  Memphis  to  Corinth  was  attack- 
ed, twelve  miles  from  the  former  place,  by  a body 
of  the  enemy’s  cavalry.  On  it  were  a company  of 
Ohio  soldiers,  of  whom  ten  were  killed  and  a number 
mode  prisoners. 

The  Tax-bill  has  finally  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Its  special  provisions  are  so  numerous 
that  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  an  abstract. 
We  note  only  a few  of  the  most  important  general 
features  : They  include  direct  imposts,  averaging  3 
per  cent,  upon  manufactured  articles,  most  of  which, 
however,  are  specially  enumerated ; of  those  enum- 
erated distilled  spirits  pay  20  cents  per  gallon,  ales 
1 dollar  per  barrel ; licenses,  varying  from  5 to  200 
dollars,  upon  almost  every  profession  ; stamps,  from 
3 cents  to  1 dollar  upon  the  paper  used  for  bills  of 
exchange,  and  from  1 to  20  dollars  upon  conveyances 
of  real  estate ; the  income-tax  is  3 per  cent,  on  the 
excess  over  $600  of  all  incomes  up  to  $10,000,  and  5 
per  cent,  on  those  greater.  To  collect  these  taxes  a 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  is  to  be  appoint- 
ed, at  a salary  of  $4000,  and  various  district  collect- 
ors and  assessors,  as  specified  in  the  bill  Eveiy 
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person  liable  to  taxation  most — on  or  before  August 
1,  1862,  and  before  the  first  Monday  of  May  there- 
after— make  a return  to  the  district  collector  of  his 
district  of  his  income,  manufactures,  etc.,  according 
to  forms  to  be  prepared  by  the  Commissioner.  The 
assessors  are  then  to  proceed  throughout  their  re- 
spective districts  and  make  strict  inquiry  in  relation 
to  all  matters  belonging  to  the  taxation;  if  any 
person  neglects  to  make  out  the  required  list,  it  is 
to  be  made  out  by  the  officer ; any  attempt  at  fraud 
is  punishable  by  a fine  not  exceeding  $600 ; if  any 
person,  after  being  notified  so  to  do,  neglects  or  re- 
fuses to  make  out  the  list,  the  assessor  is  to  add  50 
per  cent,  to  the  amount.  The  bill  contains  minute 
provisions  for  the  collection  of  all  the  taxes  im- 
posed by  the  bill. 

EUROPE. 

In  both  France  and  Great  Britain  reports  are  again 
rife  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  these  Govern- 
ments \o  interfere  directly,  by  mediation  or  other- 
wise,. in  the  affairs  of  America.  Nothing,  however, 
has  as  yet  transpired  which  warrants  the  belief  that 
such  a determination  has  actually  been  formed.  In 
Parliament,  on  the  13th,  Earl  Russell,  in  reply  to  a 
question,  said : 44  No  proposals  of  this  kind  have 
been  made  cither  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty’s  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Government  of  France,  or  from  the  | 
French  Government  to  ours.  The  French  Embas- 
sador in  London  has  received  no  instructions  from 
his  Government  on  the  subject,  and  there  certainly 
has  been  no  communication  upon  the  part  of  her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  the  French  Government. 
There  was  certainly  no  intention  on  the  part  of  her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  interfere  at  the  present 
moment.” — On  the  17th  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  had  giv- 
en notice  that  he  should  on  that  day  offer  a resolu- 
tion for  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  States,  said 
that  he  should  postpone  it  until  the  11th  of  July; 
before  that  time  he  trusted  that  her  Majesty’s  Gov- 
ernment would  see  the  necessit}'  of  taking  in  hand 
a question  so  grave  and  important,  for  it  must  be 
apparent  to  all  men  that  before  long  those  States 
must  become  an  independent  nation. — Mr.  Hopwood 
gave  notice  that  on  the  1st  of  July  he  should  offer  a 
resolution,  44  That  it  was  the  duty  of  her  Majesty’s 
Government  to  use  every  means  consistent  'with  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  either  in  concert  with  the 
Great  Powers  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  think  it 
expedient,  to  endeavor  to  terminate  the  civil  war 
now  raging  in  America.” General  Butler’s  procla- 

mation concerning  women  who  insult  our  flag  or  sol- 
diers in  the  streets  has  been  sharply  condemned  in  Par- 
liament and  by  the  press.  It  was  pronounced  abso- 
lutely without  precedent.  Lord  Palmerston  said 
that  it  was  41  infamous,  and,  as  an  Englishman,  ho 
blushed  to  think  that  in  our  age  such  an  act  has 
been  committed  by  a man  belonging  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.”  The  purport  of  the  order  seems  to  have 
been  w holly  misunderstood  by  all  except  Earl  Rus- 
sell, who  said  he  had  been  informed  that  44  there  be- 
ing in  New  Orleans  a local  regulation  that  women  | 
of  the  town  creating  a disturlwince  in  the  streets 
should  l»e  liable  to  be  sent  to  prison,  the  meaning  of 
the  order  was,  that  all  women  who  should  treat 
the  American  officers  with  contumely  in  the  public 
streets  should  be  held  to  l>e  women  creating  a dis- 
turbance in  the  streets,  and  be  sent  to  prison.”  Even 
on  this  interpretation  he  thought  the  order  liable  to 
lead  to  great  brutalities,  and  wholly  without  justifi- 
cation.  The  news  of  the  reverse  to  the  French 

arms  in  Mexico  caused  great  excitement  in  France, 
and  it  was  at  once  resolved  to  dispatch  considerable 


reinforcements  to  that  country ; 12,000  men  are  to 
be  dispatched  forthwith.  The  French  Government 
have  also  officially  announced  the  blockade  of  the 
Mexican  ports. 


(fMtnr'H  to;  <£Jiatr. 

LISTENING  the  other  evening  to  Gottschslk’s 
playing  at  the  Academy,  the  Easy  Chair  nat- 
urally remembered  and  contrasted  the  various  great 
players  he  lias  heard.  Such  recollections  make  a 
garden  of  the  memory,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
which  flower  is  the  fairest.  One  thing  is  dear 
enough — that  when  you  hear  a fine  player  in  a 
huge  opera-house  you  are  merely  looking  at  a cab- 
inet picture  too  far  off  to  estimate  it  correctly.  But 
do  not  hasten  to  say  that  nowhere  else  would  such 
a thing  be  thought  of  as  a pianist  in  a theatre,  for 
Thalberg  used  constantly  to  play  at  mrtftndes  in  Her 
Majesty’s  Opera-house  in  London  ; and  there,  in  the 
gairish  gaslight  reflected  from  yellow  silk  hangings, 
the  Easy  Chair  first  heard  him  on  one  of  the  softest 
and  brightest  of  English  June  days. 

The  performance  was  much  the  same  that  we  all 
heard  aftenvard  in  this  country.  The  well-dressed, 
smooth-shaven,  quiet  man  came  on  without  preten- 
sion, seated  himself,  and  played,  without  a single 
grimace.  His  manner  was  perfectly  cool ; his  most 
"wonderful  effects  were  produced  with  the  utmost  re- 
pose. The  one  word  which  described  the  impression 
was  44  Gentlemanly."  As  was  said  of  Wordsworth’s 
poetry, 44  This  is  the  kind  that  every  educated  gen- 
tleman ought  to  be  able  to  write,”  so  it  seemed  of 
Thalberg’s  playing  that  it  was  what  should  natu- 
rally be  expected  of  every  gentleman.  Correctness 
was  apparently  an  instinct,  not  a result  of  training. 
There  was  the  same  kind  of  sensuous  delight  in  list- 
ening to  the  smooth,  flowing,  trickling,  trilling, 
gurgling,  yet  broad  and  massive  and  firm  playing, 
that  there  is  in  tasting  a delicious  fruit  or  a perfect- 
ly made  soup. 

And  it  was  characteristic  of  Thalberg  that  he  ac- 
curately understood  the  capacity  of  the  instrument 
He  did  not  try  to  make  the  piano  an  orchestra,  nor 
yet  a flute,  or  a voice,  or  a violoncello.  He  re- 
spected its  limitations,  and  therefore  you  did  not 
say,  44  What  a pity  that  it  is  only  a piano !”  There 
are  other  exquisite  and  excellent  players  who  treat 
the  instrument  as  if  it  w'ere  something  else.  Their 
temperaments  are  sensitive,  aspiring,  discontented ; 
and  the  discontent  betrays  itself  subtly  in  the  very 
style  of  their  playing.  But  that  is  bad  art.  The 
artist  would  throw  it  all  into  the  playing  itself,  and 
express  it  through  that,  not  through  the  method  of 
manipulation. 

Some  of  the  most  charming  pieces  that  Thalberg 
played  were  his  fantasias  from  operas,  and  especially 
one  from  Don  Giovanni,  including  the  music  of  the 
ball  and  the  trio.  The  parts  and  selections  were  so 
exquisitely  blended  that  the  effect  w*as  hardly  less 
delightful  than  hearing  it  from  the  orchestra.  But 
that  regulated  propriety  of  behavior,  that  well-bred 
coolness  of  the  man  permeated  the  music.  It  was 
polished  and  smooth  and  delicious,  but  it  was  also 
cold.  It  might  be  symbolized  by  a perfect  marble 
statue,  not  by  a breathing,  palpitating  human  be- 
ing. For  you  feel  that  if  Thalberg  were  an  artist 
of  another  kind  he  would  be  a sculptor,  not  a paint- 
er ; and  a sculptor  of  Graces  and  Nymphs,  not  of 
} Niobes  and  Clydes. 

I Gottschalk’s  playing  is  very  difficult  to  charac- 
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terize,  except  as  the  meet  marvelous  mechanical 
mastery  of  the  piano  ever  known.  His  legerdemain 
is  perfect.  Each  finger  is  a positive  power ; and  the 
clearness  and  symmetry  of  the  effects  he  produces 
are  not  less  striking  than  the  precision  and  force. 
In  the  Academy  the  instrument  itself  sounds  thin 
and  rattling ; and  the  Bize  of  the  hall,  the  character 
of  the  audience,  and  the  paralysis  of  the  characters 
of  the  piano,  prevent  his  being  heard  exoept  as  a 
sensation  player  who  astounds  by  tours  de  force. 
If  he  does  not  despise  the  audienoe  there  his  ex- 
pression does  his  read  feeling  great  injustice. 

Yet  some  years  ago,  upon  his  first  visit  to  New 
York,  the  Easy  Chair  was  one  of  a party  one  Satur- 
day evening  at  Gottschalk’s  room  in  the  old  Irving 
House,  now  Delmonico’s,  at  the  corner  of  Chambers 
Street.  There  were  but  a few  persons  present,  all 
fond  of  music,  many  skilled  and  learned  in  it.  On 
that  evening  Gottschalk  was  truly  pleasing.  He 
was  young,  and  simple,  and  modest.  His  face  had 
that  glazed  vagueness  which  it  still  has,  and  was  in- 
scrutable. That  is,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  if  it 
wore  a natural  mask  which  it  was  in  vain  to  study, 
or  if  it  were  merely  dullness.  The  general  impres- 
sion was  of  a boy  who  had  been  kept  very  constantly 
at  severe  practice  of  the  piano,  and  knew  little  else. 
He  seated  himself  at  the  instrument.  The  room 
was  small ; the  company  discriminating  and  inters 
ested ; and  we  sat  comfortably  in  chairs,  or  lounged 
upon  sofas.  After  running  his  hands  about  the  key- 
board he  struck  into  a grand  polonaise  of  Chopin's, 
and  delivered  it  with  masterly  precision  and  vigor. 
It  was  a thoroughly  appreciative  and  respectful  per- 
formance, without  niggling  or  affectation  of  any 
kind.  He  followed  it  with  a rapid  series  of  selec- 
tions from  Chopin — mazurkas,  4tudes,  preludes, 
waltzes,  sonatas,  fantasias,  nocturnes — and  they 
were  all  so  delicately  discriminated  and  so  exqui- 
iitely  “ interpreted,”  that  those  who  had  supposed 
that  in  Gottschalk  they  were  to  hear  only  a pro- 
digious athlete  were  entirely  surprised. 

He  played  then  one  or  two  merely  bravura  com- 
positions which  revealed  his  unsurpassed  skill,  and 
glided  into  his  own  Bamboula , full  of  rocking  trop- 
ical languor  and  warmth.  Therfe  seemed  nothing  to 
be  asked.  The  Chopin  performances  were  as  simple 
and  rich  and  honest  as  any  one  could  ask ; and  the 
others  were  as  glittering  and  magnificent  as  they 
could  be.  It  was  clear  that  the  player  must  be  per- 
sonally known  before  his  performance  could  be  accu- 
rately appreciated.  The  technical  details  were  per- 
fect. But  there  was  an  after-taste  of  the  want  of 
imagination.  You  heard  Chopin,  for  instance,  as 
exactly  as  Chopin’s  self  could  have  played;  but 
there  is  an  atmosphere  in  his  music,  as  there  doubts 
less  was  in  his  playing,  which  separated  his  own  ren- 
dering from  that  of  any  one  else  in  the  world.  He 
could  not  have  changed  a note  of  Gottschalk’s ; but 
from  his  own  finger  it  would  have  dropped  with  an 
indefinable  and  unapproachable  graoe. 

Since  that  evening  Gottschalk  has  presented  his 
claims  to  the  world  as  one  of  the  chief  living  pianists. 
He  has  also  composed  music,  which  is  graceful  and 
intricate  and  agreeable,  but  which  does  not  indicate 
a marked  or  original  power.  Merely  as  a pianist  he 
is  doubtless  unrivaled.  If  he  pleases  less  than  Thal- 
berg,  it  is  only  because  he  is  younger  and  cruder,  and 
shows  too  constantly  a kind  of  power  which  should 
be  reserved.  The  horse  that  charms  most  is  not 
the  one  that  trots  at  his  utmost  all  the  time,  but 
the  one  that  decorates  his  quiet  pace  with  the  im- 
pression of  a possibility  of  infinite  speed. 


Thalberg  and  Gottschalk  are  virtuosos  like  Paga- 
nini and  Ernst.  Of  course  all  such  men,  interesting 
and  admirable  as  they  may.  be,  are  to  great  musi- 
cians what  actors  are  to  dramatists,  what  Kean  and 
Kemble  were  to  Shakespeare.  So  when  we  hear 
Gottschalk  play  a fantasia  of  Chopin’s,  we  do  not  in- 
deed hear  the  master  himself,  but  we  bear  the  best 
living  performer  of  his  work. 

There  was  a great  deal  of  lively  sarcasm  in  the 
opera-house  and  the  newspapers  because  Gottschalk 
played  between  some  of  the  acts  of  the  opera,  and 
Hermann  juggled  between  others.  But  certainly, 
so  for  as  the  hearing  of  the  opera  is  in  question,  the 
unity  of  interest  is  no  more  destroyed  by  listening  to 
exquisite  piano-playing  during  the  interval  than  in 
attending  to  the  tattle  of  a dull  neighbor  or  staring 
at  the  audience.  The  entr’acte  itself  is  the  absurdi- 
ty, not  the  occupation  of  the  listener,  while  it  con- 
tinues. The  best  use  to  which  it  could  be  put  upon 
any  evening  when  Lucrezia  Borgia  is  played,  for  in- 
stance, would  be  the  playing  of  Venetian  music, 
barcaroles  and  dances,  by  the  orchestra.  Then  the 
imagination  would  still  unconsciously  linger  in  Ven- 
ice, and  not  drop  suddenly  back  into  Irving  Place. 

The  constant  crowds  certainly  showed  that  it  was 
worth  while  for  a manager  to  give  the  best  he  could 
for  the  lowest  sum.  To  be  sure  it  is  sharply  said 
that  the  director  charged  fifty  cents  to  enter  and 
fifty  more  to  sit  down,  and  then  called  it  an  enter- 
tainment for  fifty  cents,  which  was  a ju&gle.  Still 
he  is  technically  correct ; “ admission  to  all  parts 
of  the  house”  was  given  for  fifty  cents.  Yet  man- 
agers do  not  win  love  and  troops  of  friends  by  such 
conduct.  But  if  you  should  offer  them  love  or  mon- 
ey, which  do  you  think  they  would  take  ? 

A nbw  hero  has  suddenly  appeared,  and  we  have 
seen  him  in  New  York.  His  name  is  Prim.  He 
is  a Spanish  General  and  the  Count  de  Reus.  He 
came  as  commander  of  the  Spanish  contingent  in  the 
combined  forces  of  England,  France,  and  Spain,  to 
insure  the  payment  of  the  annual  interest  upon  the 
Mexican  debt.  But  w hen  the  French  Admiral  said, 
“Nous  autrtSj  Frenchmen,  can  not  possibly  seo  how 
our  interest  is  to  be  paid  unless  we  make  the  Arch- 
duke Maximilian  of  Austria  Tting  or  Emperor  of 
Mexico,”  then  Sir  Charles  Wyke  and  the  English, 
and  General  Prim  and  the  Spaniards,  wished  the 
French  Admiral  good-morning. 

As  he  went  General  Prim  received  a letter  from 
Louis  Napoleon  and  answered  it.  His  reply  is  one 
of  the  best  political  letters  that  has  been  lately  made 
public.  The  Count  de  Reus  says  that,  with  many 
thanks,  and  fervent  prayers  for  his  Majesty’s  great- 
ness and  glory*,  Spain  will  decline  to  pull  the  hot  chest- 
nuts out  of  the  ashes  for  his  Majesty’s  luncheon.  If 
Majesty  must  eat  chestnuts — Amen ! But  how  about 
a burned  mouth  ? It  may  be  easy  enough  for  France 
to  seat  the  young  Austrian  in  Mexico — for  what  can 
not  France  do  ? but  how  are  you  going  to  hold  him 
there?  When  your  Majesty  removes  your  hand 
your  Majesty’s  puppet  will  tumble  down.  There  is 
no  taste  for  puppet-shows  in  Mexico ; and  if  there 
were,  some  of  the  neighbors  are  dreadfully  annoyed 
by  them. 

A franker  or  politer  letter  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine.  The  truth  was  never  more  plainly  told  to 
a monarch,  or  in  a more  convincing  and  unexcep- 
tionable manner.  Spain,  hints  the  Count,  has  the 
roost  natural  and  warmest  interest  in  Mexico.  We 
are  here  to  fight,  if  it  must  be ; but  I have  no  fear 
that  Mexico  will  refuse  to  do  justice.  If  you  choose 
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to  undertake  a war  against  Mexico,  to  compel  the 
people  to  receive  a man  they  detest,  and  to  change 
the  Government  to  a monarchy,  by  a pretended  elec- 
tion under  the  sanction  of  the  imposed  emigrant,  it 
is  your  affair;  what  can  not  France  do?  Mean- 
while, I beg  a thousand  pardons  of  your  Majesty, 
but  the  English  have  withdrawn.  It  is  an  import- 
ant fact.  And  we  are  going.  Modesty  forbids  that 
I should  call  that  important.  Let  it  count  for  what 
it  is  worth.  Yet  not  only  do  England  and  Spain 
withdraw,  but  the  United  States  dearly  love  repub- 
licanism upon  this  continent.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
insinuate.  I testify  my  profound  devotion,  and  Hope 
Madame  and  the  infant  portent  themselves  excess- 
ively bicn. 

Louis  Napoleon  is  not  the  shrewd  man  he  is  be- 
lieved to  be  if  he  does  not  value  that  letter  as  he 
values  few  he  has  ever  received.  The  case  is  not  so 
complicated  that  the  hangers-on  of  the  Easy  Chair 
may  not  readily  comprehend  it,  and  we  are  all  sure 
to  talk  of  it  a great  deal  before  it  is  ended. 

Two  years  ago  this  summer  a neighbor  used  to 
drop  in  upon  the  Easy  Chair  and  say  to  him,  44  You 
are  mistaken  in  two  things.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  is  elect- 
ed there  will  be  a civil  war,  though  you  disbelieve 
it;  and  the  great  question  of  this  country  is  not 
Slavery— that  is  done  for— but  it  is  Mexico.  I can 
not  persuade  any  statesman  to  see  it,  but  it  is  so. 
Mexico  is  in  trouble,  but  there  is  a way  out  of  it. 
The  Juarez  party  is  truly  the  people's  party.  They 
can  secure  and  maintain  peace  if  the  national  debt 
could  be  guaranteed  for  a certain  time.  It  ought 
to  be  guaranteed,  and  by  this  country.  If  we  do  not 
do  it  there  will  be  a foreign  intervention  in  Mexico. 

He  was  perfectly  sure  of  it  He  had  lived  long 
in  the  country.  He  knew  the  leaders.  He  knew 
also  the  feeling  in  the  South  of  this  country ; be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  elected ; that  the 
war  would  follow,  and  that  Europe  would  *at  once 
trample  the  Monroe  doctrine  into  the  mud  of  Mexico. 
Events  have  proved  his  sagacity ; and  it  is  through 
Mexico  that  we  are  now  most  seriously  threatened 
with  foreign  complications.  For,  taking  advantage 
of  our  domestic  troubles,  the  three  great  Powers  ap- 
peared in  Mexico  for  the  express  and  only  purpose 
of  securing  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest  on 
their  debt.  Satisfactory  arrangements  were  mak- 
ing; but  in  the  midst  of  the  negotiations  arrives 
French  reinforcements,  beyond  the  stipulated  num- 
ber, and  with  them  a party  of  people  hateful  to  the 
Mexicans,  identified  only  with  the  Church  or  despot- 
ic party,  one  of  whom  some  of  the  French  soldiers 
elect  President  of  Mexico,  with  the  acknowledged 
intention  of  subverting  the  republic  and  erecting  a 
monarchy.  England  and  Spain  thereupon  retire,  and 
France  remains.  The  Mexicans  rise;  a battle  is 
fought  and  the  French  defeated.  What  will  your 
Majesty  do  next  ? 

J ust  as  this  question  is  asking  General  Prim  steams 
into  the  harbor  of  New  York.  His  position  is  so 
manly  and  honorable  that  his  welcome  is  truly 
hearty.  He  goes  to  Washington,  and  penetrates 
the  peninsula  far  enough  to  see  our  army  before 
Richmond.  It  is  sure  to  conquer,  he  says ; and  we 
all  like  General  Prim.  Then  he  returns  to  New  York 
and  sits  for  his  photograph — for  we  must  all  have  a 
likeness  of  General  Prim.  The  Spanish  residents 
invite  him  to  a banquet  at  Delmonico’s  new  restau- 
rant, the  house  of  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  at  the  corner 
of  Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Fifth  Avenue.  The 
feast  is  sumptuous,  brilliant,  and  elegant.  There 
a n colored  lanterns  at  the  doors,  and  ranges  of  gor- 


geous flowers  within ; while  the  guests  are  the  Span- 
ish Minister  and  a swarthy  crowd  of  Dons  represent- 
ing all  the  Spanish  American  governments.  Don 
William  H.  Seward,  our  Secretary  of  State,  is  strong- 
ly urged  to  come.  He  writes  from  Auburn  that  he 
is  “ at  home  but  three  days  in  the  year,”  and  begs 
to  be  excused;  but  also  desires  to  salute  General 
Prim  as  a worthy  representative  of  renovated  Spain. 
The  feast  is  an  exchange  of  congratulations  between 
Spain  and  Spanish  America.  Even  Yankee  America 
is  not  absent,  for  among  the  guests  we  read  the  names 
of  Sefior  Don  Sidney  Mason  and  Sefior  Don  Freder- 
ico  Grund. 

The  Spanish  Minister,  Sefior  Don  Tassara,  makes 
a glowing  speech.  Every  Sefior  Don  Minister  makes 
a glowing  speech  ; and  General  Prim  says  that  not 
only  does  Spain  respect  the  independence  of  Mexico, 
but  it  shall  yet  be  her  duty  to  make  the  liberty  of 
America  respected  every  where.  It  is  a brilliant 
and  happy  banquet.  Spain  clasps  hands  with  her 
sometime  children ; and  that  all  may  share  the  de- 
light General  Prim,  in  sitting  down,  drinks  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  and  the  success  of 
our  arms. 

The  next  day  the  Count  de  Reus  sailed  away,  and 
of  all  Spaniards  who  have  recently  written  or  spoken 
none  has  written  more  wisely  or  spoken  more  frankly 
than  he.  In  the  agitation  of  the  Mexican  Question 
he  is  sure  to  appear  again ; and  surely  every  loyal 
American  will  hail  his  appearance  with  pleasure, 
and  reciprocate  all  his  kind  wishes  of  prosperity  to 
General  Prim. 

During  the  month  there  has  been  a summer  sea- 
son of  opera.  In  times  past  the  June  season  has 
been  very  gay  with  the  guests  from  Southern  cities 
and  from  Cuba  upon  the  wing  to  the  watering-places 
of  the  North.  But  this  year  they  have  been  absent ; 
although  had  they  been  here,  where  could  they  ba?fe 
been  placed  in  the  crowds  that  have  filled  the  Acad- 
emy? Elsewhere  the  Easy  Chair  has  spoken  of 
Gottscbalk’s  playing ; but  a word  is  due  in  these  col- 
umns to  Madame  Borchard,  an  unheralded  prima 
donna,  and  the  most  finished  and  excellent  singer 
we  have  had  since  La  Grange. 

She  came  upon  the  town,  as  the  old  theatre  chron- 
iclers used  to  say,  as  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  she  gave 
the  music  and  the  drama  in  so  broad  and  satisfactoiy 
a manner  that  her  future  success  is  surd.  Her  style 
is  French ; that  is  to  say,  peculiarly  polished  and 
ladylike.  Her  method  of  singing  is  strictly  Italian. 
Her  success  shows  the  wisdom  of  not  blowing  loud 
trumpets  in  advance. 

After  Jenny  Lind  came  to  this  country,  and  in- 
deed sometimes  before,  the  advent  of  each  new  sing- 
er, or  pianist,  or  violinist,  was  announced  by  a flour- 
ish of  puffs  on  satin  paper  in  the  guise  of  biographies. 
A serenade  upon  the  arrival  was  found  a good  ad- 
vertisement. But  after  Parodi,  whose  coming  was 
managed  so  as  to  parody  Jenny  Lind’s  throughout, 
this  puff  system  was  much  discontinued.  It  was  re- 
vived a little  in  the  case  of  Musard,  but  his  sad  fail- 
ure slew  It  utterly.  Parodi  had  sung  in  London  as 
a pupil  of  Pasta.  She  had  made  her  14  hit”  a9  Trin- 
culo,  in  a musical  olio  from  the  44  Tempest”  by  Hal- 
evy ; and  as  Trinculo  she  was  chiefly  remarked  for  a 
saucy  drinking  song.  Suddenly  translated  to  New 
York  she  was  manipulated  into  a famous  priira 
donna,  and  after  the  arrival  and  serenade  she  ap- 
peared at  the  As  tor  Place  Opera-house  as  Norma. 
The  house  was  crowded.  White  doves  with  Italian 
| odes  were  flown  from  the  gallery.  Flowers  were  cast 
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upon  the  stage.  The  machinery  was  in  full  play — 
and  Parodi  failed.  She  was  an  ordinary  singer,  and 
doves  and  serenades  could  not  conceal  it. 

Ullman  has  not  made  the  mistakes  of  Maretzek. 
But  in  every  country  the  opera  is  a game.  It  is  a 
Rouge  et  Noir , a faro,  more  or  less.  The  manager 
enjoys  the  excitement  and  literally  “runs  for  luck.” 
Like  all  gamblers  he  loses  in  the  long-run.  When 
the  Government  helps  him  he  repairs  his  losses  and 
tries  again.  The  remedy,  of  course,  lies  in  more 
moderate  salaries.  The  wages  of  a singer  are  ludi- 
crously (^proportioned  to  those  of  all  other  workers 
in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  a fine  voice  is  as  sel- 
dom found  as  a fine  pearl,  and  that  the  rivalry  for 
its  possession  is  intense.  But  it  is  a rivalry,  after 
all,  among  poor  men,  or  men  of  precarious  fortunes, 
as  all  managers  are.  Were  they  more  reasonable, 
singers  and  managers,  the  opera  might  be  as  perma- 
nent and  secure  as  the  theatre.  As  it  is,  it  is  only 
an  intermittent  fever. 

Mr.  Anthony  Trollope’s  book  upon  North  Amer- 
ica is  neither  so  profound  as  De  Tocqueville’s,  nor  so 
broadly  amusing  and  exaggerated  as  Dickens’s ; but 
it  is  the  work  of  a genial,  observant  Englishman,  in- 
tensely English  and  honest,  and  doing  us  all  the 
justice  that  he  possibly  can.  He  does  not  like  our 
railroad  cars,  nor  our  hotel  manners,  nor  our  old 
children,  nor  the  eternal  rush,  and  row,  and  I’m-as- 
good-as-you  of  the  Yankee  nation.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  does  not  quote  an  extravagant  exception 
as  a rule,  nor  suppose  that  what  a passing  stranger 
sees  upon  the  outside  is  necessarily  the  only  thing 
there  is  to  see. 

His  journey  in  America  fell  at  a time  when  we 
tfere  more  profoundly  disturbed  and  excited  than 
we  have  been  for  many  years ; when  a wild,  civil 
war  was  raging,  and  the  public  mind  was  turned 
exclusively  to  military  affairs.  It  happened,  also, 
when  the  growing  sympathy  between  England  and 
America  had  been  suddenly  and  rudely  checked  by 
the  course  adopted  by  England,  and  which  she  per- 
sists, with  amusing  solemnity,  in  calling  her  “impar- 
tiality”— an  impartiality  which  consisted  in  calling 
a furious  faction,  seeking  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, an  equal  belligerent  power  with  that  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  most  incessant  sneering  at  the  loyal 
people  of  the  country,  in  the  active  sympathy  of  the 
English  colonies  with  the  authors  of  our  misfortunes, 
unchecked  by  a solitary  word  from  the  organs  of 
British  public  opinion,  and  in  the  plain  declaration 
of  the  English  Foreign  Minister  that  the  faction 
was  fighting  for  liberty  and  the  Government  for 
power. 

This  is  the  impartiality  and  neutrality  upon  which 
John  Bull  so  complacently  congratulates  himself, 
which  Mr.  Trollope  thinks  is  the  most  natural  and 
reasonable  position  for  Bull  in  the  world,  but  which, 
with  equal  naturalness  and  reason,  had  disgusted 
and  exasperated  the  nation  through  which  his  jour- 
ney lay.  Still,  it  is  to  the  great  credit  of  the  trav- 
eler that  he  tries  to  hold  a fair  mind ; and  does  so, 
enough  to  admit  that,  were  he  an  American,  he 
should  doubtless  take  the  American  view,  and  ob- 
ject to  the  abject  and  utter  destruction  of  his  nation 
without  a word  of  protest 

There  is  a great  deal  of  droll  sketching  in  the  vol- 
ume-sketching of  circumstances  and  subjects  very 
familiar  to  every  American  traveler.  It  does  not, 
however,  often  occur  to  Mr.  Trollope,  nor  does  it  to 
most  foreign  tourists  here,  that  the  key  of  society 
being  entirely  changed,  the  most  familiar  things 


will  necessarily  make  a different  impression.  For 
instance,  railroad  traveling  is  a daily  commonplace 
both  of  England  and  America ; but  in  England  com- 
paratively few  persons  travel,  and  here  every  body 
travels.  Consequently  you  are  very  sure  to  see  and 
hear  a great  many  very  funny  things.  But  then 
Mr.  Trollope’s  wonder  that  money  will  not  buy  in 
traveling  what  it  buj'B  every  where  else  is  the  re- 
mark of  every  intelligent  American.  A railroad 
ticket-office  is  the  only  place  where  money  loses  its 
power.  Upon  any  steamer  yon  may  buy  a whole 
state-room  if  you  wish  to,  but  you  can  not  buy  a 
whole  seat  in  a car.  At  a hotel  you  may  have  a 
room  at  any  price;  you  may  have  silence,  solitude, 
heat,  cold,  comfort.  But  in  a car  you  are  at  the 
mercy  of  any  drunken,  dirty  man  who  smells  like  a 
gutter  and  acts  like  a hog,  and  who  chooses  to  seat 
himself  next  to  you.  The  principle  of  choice  is  in- 
deed conceded  in  the  two  classes  of  cars,  bnt  the 
practice  is  indefinitely  postponed. 

A book  like  this  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  is  of  real  serv- 
ice, because  it  shows  us  just  what  an  intelligent, 
open-eyed  man  thinks  of  us.  We  are  inevitably  so 
used  to  our  own  ways  that  we  can  not  estimate  them 
impartially.  In  such  a book  we  have  the  chance 
of  looking  at  ourselves  from  the  outside,  and  appre- 
ciating the  impression  we  make.  We  shall  all  laugh 
at  a great  deal  the  author  says.  We  shall  differ 
with  much,  and  we  shall  profit  by  much  more.  It 
is  useless,  when  he  makes  a home-thrust,  to  cry, 

“You’re  another!”  It  does  not  follow  that  a man 
who  squirts  his  tobacco-juice  through  his  mouth  and 
his  words  through  his  nose  is  an  agreeable  fellow 
because  John  Bull  is  a snob.  That  English  wo- 
men are  dowdy  does  not  prove  that  pert  and  vulgar 
American  women  are  elegant ; and  that  the  English 
are  servile  does  not  make  it  impossible  for  Ameri- 
cans to  be  insolent. 

The  book  is  well  worth  reading. 

The  death  of  Henry  Thomaa  Buckle,  who  had 
scarcely  reached  the  prime  of  life,  is  an  event  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  regret  to  every  man  who,  be- 
lieving in  a divine  purpose  in  human  history,  has 
faithfully  studied  Buckle’s  analysis  of  human  pro- 
gress. 

The  mere  facts  of  his  life  were  remarkable.  Ill- 
health  delayed  his  education  until  he  was  a grown 
boy.  His  early  and  chief  occupation,  as  an  invalid, 
was  chess-playing,  in  which  he  became  a master. 

When  he  was  eighteen  his  father  left  him  a fortune, 
and  then,  conceiving  the  vast  plan  of  a history  of 
human  civilization — in  other  words,  a complete  Phi- 
losophy of  Human  Progress — he  surrounded  himself 
with  books,  devoted  himself  with  unflagging  intre- 
pidity to  every  branch  of  knowledge ; noted,  collat- 
ed, digested,  and,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  after  sev- 
enteen or  eighteen  years  of  such  study  as  few  men 
can  imagine,  he  published  his  first  volume,  the  mere 
erudition  of  which  was  so  imposing  that  it  was  said, 
os  a high  praise  of  the  Astor  Library,  that  almost 
all  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  quotations  and  allusions  could  be 
verified  from  its  shelves. 

The  central  idea  of  his  doctrine  was  that  civiliza- 
tion is  a mental  and  not  a moral  result ; and  he  sub- 
ordinates all  moral  and  religions  to  intellectual  in- 
fluences so  broadly  and  vehemently  that  the  super- 
ficial reader  supposed  he  denied  the  existence,  or 
excellence,  or  value  of  the  moral  nature  of  man : and 
the  publication  was  followed  by  a tremendous  clat- 
ter of  “atheist!”  “infidel!”  “irreligion!”  “irrever- 
ence !”  and  the  usual  tan tamarra  that  explodes  wbso- 
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ever  a thinker  announces  a fundamental  principle  at 
variance  with  the  received  belief. 

The  whole  controversy  may  be  very  simply  stated. 
The  general  opinion  of  Christendom — it  can  not  be 
called  a faith  so  much  as  a tradition — is  that  religion 
or  Christianity  is  the  controlling  influence  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  assumed,  it  i9  not  debated.  But  a stu- 
dent and  a thinker  assumes  nothing  in  questions 
that  depends  upon  evidence.  44  It  is  so,”  said  pub- 
lic opinion.  “Is  it  so?”  replied  Buckle.  His  of- 
fense is  first  in  asking  the  question,  and  then  in  an- 
swering it  accordingly  to  his  conviction.  “I  have 
looked  into  this  question,”  he  says,  “ as  deeply  as 
most  people.  I have  studied  it  in  all  its  facts  and 
bearings.  I can  have  no  other  object  than  the  truth, 
and  I don’t  think  that  your  View  is  the  truth.  It  is 
not  enough  to  be  moral,  you  must  be  intelligently 
moral.” 

That  was  his  persuasion,  and  he  wrote  it  down  and 
the  reasons  for  it  in  his  remarkable  work.  There 
was  no  disguise  in  it,  no  deceit  of  any  kind.  “ I 
have  weak  spots,  doubtless,”  his  very  frankness  said ; 
44  pierco  them,  and  let  me  learn.”  Then  as  the  loud 
and  vague  clamor  rose  around  him,  it  is  easy  to  fancy 
the  look  and  tone  of  a man  to  whom  every  aspect  of 
ignorance  and  bigotry  in  every  age  and  nation  was 
familiar,  as  he  asked,  “ We  all  want  truth,  I sup- 
pose? We  are  not  more  interested  in  our  own  no- 
tions than  in  the  truth,  are  we?  We  sincerely  be- 
lieve in  moral  liberty,  do  we  not?” 

In  his  second  volume,  published  three  years  after 
the  first,  he  expresses  his  convictions  only  the  more 
strongly  ; and  he  speaks  witli  warmth,  yet  with  per- 
fect dignity  and  pathos,  of  the  barriers  which  tradi- 
tion, ignorance,  and  superstition  build  in  the  path  of 
Liberty.  Whoever,  ho  says,  will  truly  write  his- 
tory must  be 4 4 prepared  for  that  obliquy  which  always 
awaits  those  who,  by  opening  up  new  veins  of 
thought,  disturb  the  prejudices  of  their  contempora- 
ries. While  ignorance,  and  worse  than  ignorance, 
Is  imputed  to  him ; while  his  motives  are  misrepre- 
sented and  his  integrity  impeached ; while  he  is  ac- 
cused of  denying  the  value  of  moral  principles,  and 
of  attacking  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  as  if  ho 
were  some  public  enemy  who  made  it  his  business  to 
corrupt  society,  and  w hose  delight  it  was  to  see  what 
evil  he  could  do ; while  these  charges  are  brought 
forward  and  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  he  mush 
be  capable  of  pursuing  in  silence  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way,  without  swerving,  without  pausing,  and 
without  stepping  from  his  path  to  notice  the  angry 
outcries  which  he  can  not  but  hear,  and  which  he  is 
more  than  human  if  he  does  not  long  to  rebuke.” 

Ho  goes  on  to  confess  that  the  plan  of  his  work 
was  too  vast,  that  he  had  hoped  too  much,  and.  that 
the  task  requires  not  only  several  minds  but  the  suc- 
cessive experience  of  several  generations.  But  his 
own  ample  and  splendid  contributions  to  that  work 
will  be  his  great  monument,  and  an  integral  part  of 
what  is  mast  valuable  in  English  literature.  H is 
work  is  not  likely  to  be  continued  by  other  hands, 
for  the  necessary  preparation  would  consume  the 
lifetime  of  most  men.  Besides,  it  must  be  conceived 
as  clearly  and  vigorously  as  he  conceived  it,  or  it 
could  not  be  done.  As  with  the  statues  of  Michael 
Angelo  upon  the  Medici  tomb,  its  incompleteness  is 
so  much  finer  than  much  completion,  that  we  will  be 
grateful  for  w hat  was  actually  accomplished  rather 
than  despondent  for  what  was  necessarily  left  un- 
done. England  herself  has  hardly  counted  Buckle 
among  her  memorable  men  of  this  time.  Macaulay, 
a purveyor  of  history  rather  than  a historian,  is  her 


elected  literary  favorite  of  the  age.  But  Buckle, 
with  Carlyle,  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  with  all  who 
belong  to  the  truly  catholic  church  of  lovers  of  mor- 
al liberty,  will  mould  the  age  which  praises  leaser 
men. 

Mr.  Buckle  was  scarcely  forty-two  years  old  and 
unmarried.  He  died  at  Damascus  in  May.  It  was 
only  at  the  close  of  the  winter  that  he  was  heard  of 
in  Egypt,  the  guest  of  our  Consul  General,  Thayer. 
He  then  intended  to  come  to  tills  country,  to  en- 
lighten himself  bv  actual  observation  of  our  life  and 
character.  H ad  he  done  so  the  secret  springs  of  our 
national  significance  and  prosperity  would  have  been 
contemplated  as  they  have  not  yet  been,  with  all  of 
Do  Tocqueville’s  calmness,  of  Gurowski's  perspicaci- 
ty, with  the  shrewd  eye  of  all  our  other  critics,  but 
also  with  the  breadth  and  incisive  universality  with 
which  he  grasps  the  France  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  with 
a comprehensive  exposition  of  the  doctriue  of  Liberty 
that  would  have  inspirited  all  our  hearts. 


The  war  has  now  lasted  more  than  a year.  The 
wild  amazement  and  excitement  of  its  beginning  are 
past.  The  national  incredulity  that  any  party  or 
faction  would  actually  take  up  arms  has  changed 
into  the  calm  conviction  that  our  rights  and  liber- 
ties, like  those  of  every  nation,  are  held  only  by  oar 
courage  and  self-sacrifice.  There  is  no  amulet  which 
will  protect  national  life  but  the  hearty  devotion  of 
the  citizens.  There  is  no  charm  against  selfishness 
and  crime : no  talisman  that  will  dispense  w ith  per- 
sonal heroism. 

Meanwhile  the  aspect  of  the  city  is  almost  un- 
changed. There  is  no  less  thronging  and  moving 
along  the  streets:  no  less  crowding  in  brilliant 
theatres : no  less  swarming  to  the  Central  Park  on 
Saturday  afternoons  when  the  band  plays.  Broad- 
way is  as  full  as  ever:  the  shops  are  not  less  gay; 
and  if  yon  roll  slowly  down  in  an  omnibus  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  you  would  be  amazed  to  see 
how  a great  war  may  be  raging  only  two  days*  jour- 
ney off,  and  yet  the  city  be  as  apparently  uncon- 
cerned as  in  the  most  halcyon  hour  of  peace. 

Now  and  then,  however,  in  strolling  about  the 
streets  you  are  suddenly  arrested  by  what  is  indeed 
an  unwonted  spectacle  to  us.  Yesterday,  for  in- 
stance, as  I was — not  strolling,  but  hastening  along 
Cortlandt  Street,  I met  a little  wagon  rolled  rapidly 
along,  and  in  it  sat  a man  in  uniform,  both  of  whose 
legs  had  been  shot  away.  His  face  was  cheerful. 
The  wagon  was  pushed  by  some  friendly  hand,  the 
crowd  parted  silently  before  jt,  and  every  eye  fell 
wistfully  upon  the  melancholy  sight. 

A little  farther  on  and  I met  a pale,  emaciated 
yonth,  also  in  uniform  and  leaning  heavily  upon  a 
cane,  while  he  dragged  himself  slowly  along.  His 
sallow,  wasted  face  showed  the  victim  of  fever. 
His  rusty  uniform  was  the  credential  of  honorable 
service.  I lifted  my  hat  involuntarily.  44 1 bow 
instinctively  to  a wounded  soldier,”  said  a friend  at 
my  side. 

These  are  the  not  infrequent  spectacles  which  now 
meet  the  eye  of  the  loiterer  or  rapid  passenger  in  the 
great  city,  whose  only  previous  impression  for  two 
or  three  generations  had  been  that  of  too  fervent 
and  exhaustive  life.  These  wounded  and  forever 
disabled  soldiers  stop  a man’s  thoughts  as  they 
arrest  his  steps,  and  remind  him  of  the  entirely 
changed  aspects  of  the  future.  Peace,  even  after  a 
just  war,  comes  so  sadly.  It  comes  so  shrouded  in 
sorrow  and  poignant  regret  1 The  woes  of  war  are 
so  material  and  obvious,  its  advantages  so  spiritual 
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and  often  remote,  that  it  requires  a strong,  sweet  I 
faith  not  to  think  peace  desirable  at  any  cost. 

Yet  it  is  no  paradox,  though  it  seems  so,  that  it 
is  the  lovers  of  peace  who  are  generally  obliged  to 
make  war.  Men  who  respect  their  own  rights  and 
those  of  others,  and  who  wish  that  the  rights  of  all 
shall  be  maintained,  are  by  nature  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  those  who  acknowledge  no  rights  whatever 
but  their  own  wills.  When  the  laws  which  defend 
those  rights  are  violated,  or  when  the  laws  them- 
selves violate  those  rights,  there  is  no  alternative 
but  acquiescence  or  resistance.  But  acquiescence  is 
merely  the  forging  of  the  first  link  of  the  chain  of 
submission ; and  unless  slavery,  and  torpidity,  and 
degradation,  and  death  are  peace,  tho  lovers  of 
peace  must  withstand  their  first  assaults. 

These  wounded  soldiers,  too,  solitary,  as  it  were, 
among  the  crowd,  remind  us  how  few  the  soldiers 
of  the  army  are  when  measured  by  the  great  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  And  of  those  soldiers,  too, 
how  many  are  filled  full  with  ardent  conviction? 
How  many  know  clearly  what  they  are  fighting 
for?  More,  doubtless,  than  the  soldiers  of  any  other 
army  ever  marshaled.  But  if  their  convictions  were 
commensurate  with  their  numbers,  bow  irresistible 
they  would  be  ! They  are  combating  now,  God  bless 
them ! But  if  all  men  could  see  and  feel  what  a 
few  do  a thousand  would  be  terrible,  and  ten  thou- 
sand invincible. 

Good  reader,  think  of  these  soldiers  who  have 
given  their  limbs,  their  health,  and  would  willingly 
have  given  their  lives  for  your  security  and  com- 
fort. Think  of  them  wounded,  wasted,  weary : un- 
fitted henceforth,  perhaps,  for  their  ordinary  busi- 
ness ; with  wives  and  children  to  provide  for,  with 
old  parents  and  sisters — think  of  them,  and  of  the 
cause  for  which  they  have  suffered,  and  ask  yourself 
what  you  can  do.  Can  you  help  this  man  to  get  a 
wooden  leg  : or  give  that  one  a lift  in  learning  a new 
trade?  Can  you  pay  this  one’s  rent  for  a little 
while,  until  he  gets  upon  his  pius  again ; or  have  you 
some  clothes,  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  to  send 
to  tho  hospital  where  so  many  lie  listless  in  the 
warm  summer  days?  Can  you  go  and  sit  with 
them,  read  to  them,  nurse  them?-  Can  you  send 
fruit,  or  delicate  food?  Can  you  do  something,  or 
don’t  you  care — and  think  they  were  great  fools  not 
to  stay  at  home  and  mind  their  own  business  ? 

Yes,  but  what  was  their  busiuess  ? To  let  things 
go  as  they  would  ? Well,  it  was  no  more  their  busi- 
ness to  do  that  than  it  was  Luther’s,  or  John  Wes- 
ley’s, or  Washington’s,  or  Jefferson’s?  Why  didn’t 
Washington  stay  at  home,  and  mind  his  business  at 
Mount  Vernon,  and  keep  his  feet  warm  and  his  head 
cool,  instead  of  camping  at  Valiev  Forge  in  a fright- 
fully bleak  winter  ? Why  didn’t  John  Wesley  preach 
comfortably  in  the  comfortable  churches,  and  let  | 
things  slide  as  he  found  them  ? Who  the  dickens  j 
was  John  Wesley  that  ho  must  find  fault  with  his  i 
betters,  and  discover  that  the  world  was  not  good  j 
enough  for  him  ? It  was  good  enough  for  the  king9 
and  the  bishops ; it  was  good  enough  for  other  peo- 
ple ; but  an  obscure  student  must  needs  try  to  upset 
the  settled  order  of  things  with  his  enthusiasms,  and 
fanaticisms,  and  extravagances  of  every  kind. 

Poor  miserable  sinners  that  we  are ! It  is  these 
men,  and  men  like  them,  who  make  the  world  worth 
living  in.  They  purify  the  air  of  human  life.  They 
keep  society  sweet  and  decent,  that  otherwise,  left 
to  you  and  me  and  our  kind,  would  stagnate  and  rot. 
These  are  the  soldiers  who  fight  the  battles  of  the  holy 
war;  sometimes  with  spiritual,  sometimes  with  car- 


nal weapons.  Oftentimes  they  are  wounded,  often 
wasted,  but  never  weary.  They  believe  that  God 
is  worth  living  for,  and  man  worth  dying  for.  Mind 
their  business ! Oh  yes,  Cain,  we  have  heard  your 
voice  before.  Their  brother  is  their  business.  His 
peace,  ease,  liberty,  rights,  general  welfare,  these 
are  their  affair.  These  are  the  soldiers  whose  every 
wound  is  sacred— of  whom  the  Great  Captain  Says, 
“ Whoso  doeth  it  unto  the  least  of  these  my  little 
ones,  doeth  it  unto  me.” 

Thackeray  has  left  the  editorship  of  the  Corn- 
hill,  and  is  finishing  his  44  Philip,”  which  has  been  a 
standing  dish  in  the  feast  of  this  Magazine  for  many 
a month  past.  This  story  has  all  his  characteristic 
excellences : simplicity,  exquisite  detail  of  delinea- 
tion, thorough  comprehension  of  his  range  of  char- 
acter, unsparing  exposure  of  the  most  Btartling  in- 
famy. 

It  is  still  true  of  Thackeray  that  he  is  an  unsur- 
passed painter  of  human  life.  Virtue  and  vice  are 
never  unmitigated  in  his  pages.  If  it  be  not  the 
business  of  a novelist  to  show  people  exactly  as  they 
are,  then  he  is  a poor  novelist.  But  the  usual  criti- 
cism that  is  made  of  his  works,  that  they  are  only 
portraits  of  ordinary  people,  is  pointless,  because  tho 
very  substance  of  his  literary  morality  is,  that  liter- 
ature, to  be  of  service,  must  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
nature.  We  are  perhaps  warned  as  much  by  tho 
contemplation  of  our  weakness  as  of  our  wisdom. 
And  it  is  at  least  an  open  question  whether  the  hu- 
man family  is  not  as  sensibly  stimulated  by  seeing 
how  bad  it  is  as  how  good  it  might  be. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Thackeray 
proposes  to  himself  a fine  moral  purpose  when  he  be- 
gins a novel.  It  is  a fine  offer  from  the  publisher 
which  induces  him  to  begin,  and  the  moral  follows. 
No  man,  indeed,  can  truly  paint  human  life  without 
being  a great  moralist.  Victor  Hugo  is  not  a mor- 
alist, for  instance,  because  he  does  not  paint  human 
life.  He  is  a rhapsodist  in  sentiment  and  a carica- 
turist in  delineation.  Victor  Hugo  is  like  Dora. 
His  works  are  grotesque  and  powerful,  but  they  are 
all  unreal.  They  are  not  men  or  women  in  his  pages 
more  than  the  figures  are  truly  human  or  the  houses 
actual  brick  and  stone  in  Dora's  sketches. 

Thackeray’s  range  is  limited.  His  genius  is  not 
opulent,  but  it  is  profuse.  He  does  not  create  many 
types,  but  he  endlessly  illustrates  wbat  he  does  cre- 
ate. In  this  he  reminds  a traveler  of  Ruysdael  and 
Wouvcrmann,  the  old  painters.  There  arc  plenty 
of  their  pictures  in  the  German  galleries,  and  there 
is  no  mistaking  them.  This  is  a Ruysdael,  how  rich 
and  tranquil ! this  is  a Wouvermann,  how  open  and 
smiling ! are  the  instinctive  words  with  which  you 
greet  them.  The  scope,  the  method,  almost  the 
figures  and  the  composition  are  the  same  in  each 
Ruysdael,  in  each  Wouvermann,  but  you  are  not 
troubled.  Ruysdael’s  heavy  tree,  Wouvermann’a 
white  horse,  are  not  less  agreeable  in  Dresden  than 
in  Berlin,  or  Munich,  or  Vienna.  And  shall  we  not 
bo  as  tolerant  in  literature  as  in  painting?  Why 
should  we  expect  simple  pastoral  nature  in  Victor 
Hugo,  or  electrical  bursts  of  passion  in  Scott,  or  the 
44  ideal”  in  Thackeray  ? 

The  reading  world  has  been  going  into  factitious 
hysterics  over  u Les  Miserable®”  of  Victor  Hugo, 
and  will  say  that  “Philip”  is  the  same  old  stoiy. 
No  man  is  foolish  enough,  let  us  hope,  to  remonstrate 
with  public  opinion;  but,  speaking  of  old  stories, 
what  is  * * Les  Miserables  ?”  Its  moral  is  that  a bad 
man  may  have  good  traits.  But  the  treatment  is  in 
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such  excessive  chiaroscuro »,  it  so  blazes  and  darkens 
that  the  figures  glimmer  and  glower  and  reel  off  in 
fantastic  diablerie.  The  bad  man  is  so  good  that  the 
influence  is  lost,  and  the  story  vanishes  like  a fairy 
tale.  The  moral  of  ‘ 4 Philip/’  what  is  that  ? Sim- 
ply that  motives  are  mixed,  that  people  are  not  ab- 
solutely good  nor  irredeemably  bad — substantially 
the  moral  is  the  same  as  in  “ Les  Miserable*,  ” but 
the  morality  is  wonderfully  different.  The  goodness 
does  not  gloze  the  vice,  nor  is  the  reader  confused 
in  his  perceptions.  In  short,  the  one  book  is  moral, 
and  the  other  is  not.  Yet  the  one  has  a great  deal 
of  talk  about  religion,  a great  deal  of  preaching,  and 
the  other  has  no  more  sermon  than  the  ordinary 
John  Bull  has  imagination. 

Now  that  Thackeray  has  almost  finished  his  novel, 
we  wish  he  would  undertake  a work  for  which  he  is  pe- 
culiarly fitted,  and  of  which  we  have  spoken  before — 
a history  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It  would  take 
up  Macaulay’s  story  where  the  brilliant  story-teller 
laid  it  down;  and  Thackeray’s  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  bigwigB  and  hooped  skirts  and  flowered 
waistcoats  of  the  period — with  his  special  studies  in 
the  manners,  morals,  and  literature  of  the  period, 
would  give  us  a most  sparkling  and  entertaining  and 
veracious  history.  Moreover,  he  is  evidently  tired 
of  stoiy- telling,  even  if  the  public  is  not  tired  of  list- 
ening. Let  him  begin  the  new  work ; for  his  mind 
is  ripe,  and  his  readers  are  ready. 


<0Mtnr’0  Brfltntr. 

A CHAPLAIN  in  the  army  of  the  Union  writes 
to  us  from  beyond  the  Mississippi  River  and 

says: 

“ In  a return  to  civilization  the  first  outlay  of 
4 green-back*  is  for  # Harper;’  and  the  first  leaves  cut 
are  those  that  open  the  Drawer.** 

And  another  chaplain  writing  to  his  friends  in  be- 
half of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  asks  for  Har- 
per's Magazine,  for  the  Drawer  is  full  of  medicine 
that  does  them  a heap  of  good. 

A new  correspondent  in  Lebanon  writes  to  the 
Drawer: 

44  A week  or  two  ago  there  was  a 4 match*  which 
4 took  fire’  rather  romantically.  The  hero  and  hero- 
ine were  from  this  place.  The  former  knew  of  things 
which  happened  long  ago,  but  the  latter  was  but  a 
half-fledged  school-girl.  Among  the  bride’s  school- 
mates were  some  but  half  her  age.  Tillie  was  one 
of  them.  Tillie  came  running  to  her  mother  the 
other  day,  saying, 

4 4 4 Mother,  is  it  true  that  Mary  H is  married  ?* 

44  4 Yes,  my  dear.  Why?* 

44  4 Why,  she’s  only  half  through  her  botany  !* 

44  When  I was  at  college,  not  long  ago,  there  was 
a young  student  fresh  from  the  country  there,  whose 
verdancy  made  him  subject  to  many  persecutions  by 
the  4 more  experienced.*  Sometimes  the  fun  came 
without  the  assistance  of  his  persecutors — or  4 ini- 
posers,  ’ as  he  thought.  One  morning  he  came  in 
great  haste  and  excitement  to  his  chum,  crying, 
4 Chum ! chum ! somebody  Btole  our  keyhole !' 

44  He  meant  the  escutcheon ! 

44Abotjt  a year  or  two  after  that,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  same  college,  among 
the  new  students  was  a big  boorish  fellow,  who  might 
have  claimed  descent  from  the  family  of  Goliah  of 
Gath  without  fear  of  contradiction.  He  did  not  seem 


! to  have  had  much  experience  without  the  limits  of 
| his  father’s  fences.  He  was  sent  to  room  with  a 
student  whom  he  never  saw  before.  As  he  was  be- 
ing introduced  to  his  new  domicile  he  asked  his 
chum: 

44  4 Are  there  not  two  keys  to  this  room  ?* 

44  4 Yes,  of  course,*  answered  his  chum. 

44  4 Why,  there's  only  one  keyhole!*  said  the 
new-comer.” 

GRACE  AND  L 

Gbaos  came  to  my  chair— the  sweet  little  pet, 

With  the  sunniest  hair  that  ever  was  yet— 

And  asked,  with  her  blue  eyes  wide  opened  and  fixed 
On  a passing  idea  our  faces  betwixt, 

“Dear  Aunty,  what  makes  all  the  meadow  so  white, 
Through  the  trees  without  leaves,  as  I see  it  to-night?” 
I said  'twas  the  snow;  but  she  quickly  said,  “No; 

*Tis  lambs  lying  there,  and  each  time  the  winds  blow 
I watch  one  little  fleecy  thing  frisk  op  and  ga" 

Then  quoth  darling  Grace,  with  her  soft  baby  face 
Upturned  to  the  south  window’s  uncurtained  space— 
(The  candle  was  dim,  or  not  lighted  mayhap)— 
“What  is  it  makes  shadows  run  over  yonr  lap?* 

“The  clouds,”  I replied,  “with  the  moon  up  above.'* 
She  shook  her  fair  curls  till  they  ail  interwove. 
“Lambs  too— spirit  iambs — some  of  gray,  some  of  gold; 
The  brightest  my  brother,  of  whom  you've  oft  told. 
And  the  moon  is  the  shepherd  that  bears  them  to  fold." 

My  head  threw  eclipse  as  a kiss  from  ray  heart 
I bent  on  her  lips,  roey-hued  and  apart; 

Then  I raised  her  to  sit  where  the  shadows  had  been, 
And  told  of  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  for  our  sin; 

Of  a home  he  has  promised,  where  winter  and  night 
Are  eternally  banished  for  gladness  and  light 
Nor  yet  was  I sure  her  faith  simple  and  pure. 

Like  the  kiss  I had  given,  those  teachings  matare, 
Instead  of  assuring,  would  only  obscure. 


Connecticut  boasts  of  some  great  fanners.  They 
have  a curious  way  of  doing  things  on  shares , and 
the  results  of  these  operations  sometimes  offer  a fine 
field  for  the  display  of  logic.  One  of  their  farmers 
leased  to  his  son-in-law  three  acres  of  land,  to  be 
planted  with  corn  and  cultivated  by  him  “at  the 
halves.”  In  the  fall  the  lessee  said  that  was  the 
poorest  land  he  ever  worked  on : for,  said  he,  “ I 
worked  hard  all  summer,  and  at  harvest-time,  when 
we  came  to  divide  the  crop,  I not  only  had  no  corn 
left  for  myself,  but  I had  to  go  and  buy  five  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  to  make  out  mv  father-in-law’s  half." 

Here  is  another  case  illustrating  the  workings  of 
this  44  peculiar  institution”  of  doing  things  on  shares: 
Farmer  A happened  to  have  more  pigs ’than  he  could 
keep,  while  his  neighbor,  B,  had  more  milk  than  he 
could  dispose  of.  One  day  A brought  two  pigs  over 
and  deposited  them  in  B’s  pen,  saying  that  he  wished 
B to  keep  them  on  shares,  and  that  he  might  keep 
them  two  months  and  have  one  of  them  as  his  share. 
B replied  that,  as  he  had  plenty  of  feed,  he  would 
keep  them  four  months  and  have  them  both,  as,  of 
course,  that  would  amount  to  the  same  thing!  A 
left,  saving  that  he  supposed  it  was  all  right ; but 
guessed  he  wouldn't  bring  any  more. 


Doctor  Jebb  was  once  paid  three  guineas  by  a 
rich  patient  from  whom  he  had  a right  to  expect  five. 
He  dropped  them  on  the  floor,  when  a servant  picked 
them  up  and  restored  them.  The  doctor,  instead  of 
walking  off,  continued  his  search  on  the  carpet. 

44  Are  all  the  guineas  found  ?”  asked  the  rich  man. 

44  There  must  be  two  still  on  the  floor,”  Bald  the 
Dootor,  44  for  I have  only  three.” 

The  hint  was  taken,  and  the  two  immediately 
handed  over. 
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“I  have  fifty  dollars  in  property,”  said  an  Irish- 
man to  a young  lawyer;  44 but  Bill  Smead  has  got 
a judgment  against  me,  and  I should  like  you  to  ad- 
vise how  I can  hide  away  my  property  so  he  shall 
not  get  one  sint.” 

4i  Well,”  said  the  lawyer,  44  make  it  over  to  H , 

your  old  employer.” 

44  And  faith  I’ll  do  that,”  said  Pat,  hurrying  from 
the  office.  The  next  day  our  sprig  of  the  law  met 
Pat  in  the  street  and  gently  reminded  him  that  he 
forgot  to  pay  the  small  fee  for  the  advice  received. 

44  And  didn’t  your  Honor  say  I should  give  my 

property  to  Mr.  II , and  so  I have ; and  now  you 

and  Smead  may  get  it  from  Mr.  H if  you  can !” 

Away  Down  East  a wealthy  old  gentleman,  who 
was  especially  fond  of  a glass  of  good  brandy,  had 
established  a bank,  and  liking  his  own  face  better 
than  any  one’s  else,  had  the  frankness  to  confess  it 
by  placing  it  on  both  ends  of  his  bank-bills.  One 
evening  a bill  of  this  description  was  offered  at  the 
village  hotel,  and  was  thought  to  be  a counterfeit. 
44  Put  a glass  of  brandy  to  the  picter,”  proposed  a 
wag,  44  and  if  his  mouth  opens  you  may  be  sure  it  is 
one  of  old  Vintner’s.” 

“Dear  Drawer, — I am  now  living  on  a vast 
prairie  away  West  of  the  Mississippi ; yet  even  here 
in  this  solitude  my  heart  is  made  glad  by  the  host 
of  good  things  in  the  Drawer ; and  feeling  that  all 
who  enjoy  this  feast  should  contribute,  I send  you 
ray  offering : 

“Several  years  ago  the  Rev.  Mr.  C , a minis- 
ter of  the  Troy  Conference,  was  in  charge  of 

Circuit.  Father  C was  eminently  pious  him- 

% self,  and  was  truly  anxious  that  his  whole  Hock 
should  be  likewise  pure;  and  his  constant  theme 
was  for  all  the  members  of  his  church  to  seek  4 holi- 
ness of  heart,’  or,  in  other  words,  4 entire  sanctifica- 
tion.’ But  his  congregation  was  in  a wretchedly 
backslidden  state,  and  his  zeal  was  almost  wholly 
unrewarded.  There  was  one,  however,  who  was 
ever  ready  with  the  earliest  excitement  to  become 
converted  and  reconverted ; and,  I am  sorry  to  add, 
quite  as  ready  to  go  astray  when  all  was  over.  But 
while  the  excitement  lasted  none  labored  more  earn- 
estly, or  exhorted  others  more  vehemently,  than 

Joseph  H . Yet  even  in  his  most  pious  moods 

Joseph  had  one  great  besetting  sin ; viz.,  profanity, 
with  which  he  had  battled  for  many  years,  but  had 
never  been  able'  to  entirely  overcome ; and  often  did 
poor  Joe  repent  over  some  dreadful  oath  that  had 
escaped  him  while  off  his  guard.  Joseph  unfortu- 
nately had  a great  physical  defect  as  well  as  a moral 
one — he  was  blind  in  one  eye. 

44  Well,  Joseph  was  the  only  one  whose  heart  was 

melted  under  the  ministrations  of  Father  C , and 

professed  to  have  received  the  4 blessing.’  Now  it 
happened  a few  days  after  Joseph’s  last  experience, 
that  as  he  went  into  the  field  one  warm  day  in  June 
to  plow  a piece  of  tough  and  stony  soil  with  a pair 
of  very  unhandy  oxen  he  completely  lost  his  tem- 
per, and  with  it  the  4 blessing,’  and  was  lashing  his 
steers,  not  only  with  his  whip,  but  also  with  his 
tongue,  and  in  language  the  most  wicked,  wherein 
the  name  of  his  Maker  was  oft  repeated  in  vain ; 
when  suddenly,  as  he  turned  the  corner,  what  should 
meet  his  astonished  eye  but  Father  C— — , who  had 
oocne  up  to  within  a short  distance  of  him,  on  the 
blind  side,  and  had  listened  to  his  unlucky  tirade. 

“Joe’s  presence  of  mind  was  wonderful  in  cases 
Of  emergency ; and  hoping  to  deceive  the  good  man, 
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he  instantly  resolved  to  sing,  and  thns  have  it  ap- 
pear that  he  had  been  engaged  in  that  innocent 
pleasure  all  the  while.  Accordingly,  with  infinite 
tact,  he  commenced  in  his  loudest  strain.  Then,  as 

though  he  had  just  discovered  Father  C , he 

stopped  short,  and  with  extended  hand  walked  up 

to  him,  saying,  4 Father  C , I am  glad  to  see  you 

here.  Them  steers  jerk  me  about  so  among  the 
stones  that  I can  scarcely  sing  a tune.* 

44  4 Stop  that,  you  profane  wretch ! Don’t  add  a 
lie  to  the  sin  you  have  already  committed.’ 

44  Poor  Joe  was  fairly  caught,  and  had  to  own  up, 
and  submitted  for  a long  time  to  the  indignant  re- 
proof of  Father  C without  a murmur.  Then, 

after  explaining  the  many  vexations  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected  in  the  way  of  the  heat,  unruly 
cattle,  and  a hard  and  stony  soil,  and  making  a sol- 
emn promise  to  never  sin  in  like  manner  again,  he 
was  dismissed  with  the  following  reply  by  Father 

C : 4 Joseph,  you  have  committed  a very  grave 

sin ; but  if  God  can  forgive  you  I can  too.’ 

“A  few  weeks  after  Joe,  in  great  confidence,  re- 
lated to  me  his  unlucky  visit  from  Father  C in 

the  field ; and  slyly  added  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 

his  blind  eye  Father  C would  never  have  caught 

him  at  that  dodge.” 

STORY  OF  A HAUNTED  HOUSE. 

In  ’56  and  ’57  (the  glory  days  of  Minnesota)  one 
Olldritch  made  some  investments  in  town  lots  in 

F , then  one  of  the  most  nourishing  towns  in  the 

State,  but  since  the  “crisis,”  like  the  balance,  some- 
what under  a cloud.  Olldritch  was  a fussy,  crotch- 
ety old  fellow,  with  a great  many  old  maidish  no- 
tions in  his  head,  especially  in  regard  to  the  man- 
agement of  his  property.  After  remaining  in  F 

a year  or  so,  and  long  enough  to  erect  three  or  four 
buildings  on  his  lots,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his 
former  home  in  Indiana,  where  he  had  left  his  fam- 
ily. This  was  in  the  spring  of  ’57,  and  just  before 
the  winter  of  our  financial  discontent  had  fairly  set 
in.  Of  course  he  went  away  with  the  somewhat 
romantic  notions  of  the  prospects  of  the  town,  and 
the  value  of  his  property,  common  to  the  country  at 
that  time.  As  agent  to  look  after  his  business  here 

he  selected  a young  man  by  the  name  of  C , who, 

though  he  had  never  worn  the  judicial  ermine,  re- 
joiced in  the  sobriquet  of  Judge.  The  Judge  was  a 
man  of  good  standing  for  honesty  and  capacity,  but 
of  all  things  he  hated  to  be  “ bothered;”  still,  as  he 
was  always  willing  to  oblige  a friend,  he  consented 
to  take  charge  of  the  property.  One  of  the  build- 
ings which  came  under  his  oversight  was  a small, 
one-storied,  unpainted  bass-wood  structure,  built,  as 
most  of  its  neighbors  were,  on  general  principles,  so  < 
as  to  be  adapted  to  almost  any  purpose  required  in 
a new  country.  When  it  came  into  the  Judge’s 
hands  it  was  occupied  os  a dwelling-house,  but  the 
tenant  failing  to  recognize  the  obligation  to  pay  rent 
was,  after  a good  deal  of  argument  on  the  J udge’s 
part,  brought  to  a realizing  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
giving  up  possession ; which  he  at  length  did,  evi- 
dently regarding  it  as  a favor  on  his  part.  The 
house  remained  vacant  for  a number  of  weeks,  when 
the  Judge,  after  a good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  terms 
and  conditions,  let  it  to  an  Irishman.  Mr.  Irishman 
took  possession  with  his  family,  but  finding  his  quar- 
ters rather  more  airy  than  is  desirable  even  in  a cli- 
mate where  the  air  is  as  pure  and  invigorating  as  it 
is  here,  he  banked  up  the  house  nearly  to  the  eaves 
with  chips,  and  turf,  and  saw-dust,  and  gravel,  and 
such  other  materials  as  were  handy.  The  Judge, 
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supposing  that  the  property  was  well  let,  did  not 
enter  to  view  until  several  weeks  after  his  new  ten- 
ant had  gone  into  possession  ; hut  when  he  saw  the 
banking  he  was  very  much  offended,  both  because 
it  injurrd  the  appearance  of  the  premises,  and  be- 
cause it  was  a reflection  on  himself  and  the  landlord. 
But  when,  on  applying  for  the  first  quarter’s  rent, 
he  discovered  that  Mr.  Irishman  was  not  the  “gin- 
tbman  who  paid  the  rint,"  his  wrath  rose  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  he  gave  notice  to  quit  forthwith. 
Mr.  Irishman  hadn't  come  across  the  stormy  Atlan- 
tic to  bo  “ trated"  in  this  summary  manner  bv  an 
overbearing  landlord,  so  in  spite  of  the  Judge’s 
threats  he  remained  there  till  spring,  rent  free,  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  banking  which  his  thought- 
ful care  had  shoveled  up  against  the  winter’s  cold. 

The  house  was  once  more  vacant  and  in  the 
Judge’s  control,  and,  determined  to  profit  by  expe- 
rience, the  Judge  resolved,  inwardly  and  outwardly, 
that  no  man,  woman,  or  child,  should  again  enter  it 
without  bringing  a good  character,  and  paying  rent 
in  advance.  To  make  this  sure,  -he  removed  the 
window-sash  and  padlocked  the  door.  And  in  his 
capacity  of  agent  the  Judge  derived  great  inward 
satisfaction  from  the  reflection  that,  under  this  line 
of  policy,  if  his  landlord  and  principal  was  not  de- 
riving any  income  from  his  property,  he  was  not  at 
least  being  defrauded  out  of  his  honest  rents  by  dis- 
honest tenants.  Things  remained  in  this  condition 
for  some  time,  when,  one  day  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust following,  the  Judge  was  sitting  in  his  office 
(for,  by-thc-way,  the  Judge  had  been  dabbling  in 
politics,  and  had  been  recently  elected  to  a position 
of  responsibility  in  the  county)  smoking  his  meer- 
schaum and  digesting  his  dinner,  when  the  door  was 
opened  by  a middle-aged  daughter  of  Erin,  who  in- 
quired in  a shrill  voice,  “Is  the  gintleman  they  call 
the  ‘Jooge’  in?”  The  Judge  replied  that  he  sup- 
posed that  meant  him.  “ An’  shure,”  said  she,  “ we 
hadn’t  any  b'xjrds  to  make  a pen  to  put  the  little 
pigs  in,  and  we  was  afraid  they  would  rin  away, 
and  we  couldn’t  affoord  to  lose  the  little  pigs,  and  we 
thought  it  would  be  a good,  dry,  warrum  place,  and 
so  last  Thursday  was  a week  W'O  put  the  little  pigs 
into  vour  schmall  house  jist  across  the  sthrato  from 
our  shanty,  and  very  convanient  it  is  for  us  and  for 
the  little  pigs,  and  very  kind  of  vez — God  bless  yez, 
Sir! — not  to  complain." 

The  Judge  was  completely  upset.  What  with 
the  habit  of  conciliating  the  good-will  of  the  people 
into  which  he  had  fallen  in  his  political  career,  and 
his  recollection  of  the  treatment  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  tenants,  and  the  resolution  which  he 
had  formed,  his  mind  was  for  a few  moments  agi- 
tated by  a storm  of  contending  emotions.  At  length 
recovering  his  self-possession,  and  recalling  the  duty 
which  he  owed  to  Olldritch,  he  denounced  the  con- 
duct of  his  visitor  in  his  best  style,  with  some  pro- 
fanity, and  wound  up  his  philippic  by  bidding  her 
take  her  pigs  out  of  the  house  immediately.  The 
woman  promised  compliance,  and  left  the  office. 

A few  days  after  the  Judge  was  sauntering  leis- 
urely down  the  street,  and  happened  to  have  the 
curiosity  to  look  into  the  house  to  see  in  what  con- 
dition the  pigs  had  left  it.  What  was  his  surprise, 
on  looking  through  the  wdndow,  to  see  six  or  eight 
well-grown  pigs  comfortably  quartered  in  the  house, 
and  apparently  enjoying  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  the  premises  afforded.  The  Judge  was  thun- 
der-struck ; for  not  only  had  the  rights  of  property 
been  wantonly  invaded,  but  his  own  dignity  and 
authority  most  outrageously  trampled  upon.  To 


kick  open  the  door  and  kick  the  pigs  and  their  mo- 
ther out  into  the  street  was  but  the  work  of  a mo- 
ment. But  looking  across  the  street  after  he  had 
cleared  the  premises,  the  Judge  saw  the  mistress  of 
the  pigs,  swill-pail  in  hand,  calling  them  together; 
and  fearing  the  consequences  to  himself  if  he  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity,  he  hastened  to  betake  him- 
self to  a safe  distance.  Glancing  back  over  his 
shoulder  to  see  what  course  things  were  taking,  and 
whether  he  was  being  pursued  or  not,  he  had  barely 
time  to  see  the  Irish  lady  driving  them  all  back  into 
the  house  and  fastening  the  door,  and  as  she  did  so 
he  saw  her  shaking  her  fist  at  him  in  defiance,  and 
heard  her  saying  something  about  the  divil’s  taking 
the  miserable  spalpeen  that  dhrove  poor  people’s  pigs 
into  the  sthrate. 

After  this  adventure  the  Judge  was  completely 
humbled,  and  made  up  his  mind  that  the  less  he 
had  to  do  with  that  house  the  less  he  should  be  both- 
ered. Mr.  Olldritch  was  surprised  by  a communi- 
cation which  the  Judge  sent  him  shortly  after,  con- 
taining the  following  statement  of  account: 


Olldritch,  Ksq. 

1858.  To C . Dr. 

Dee.  7.  To  attempt  to  collect  rent $8.00 

tS59. 

Sept.  12.  To  letting  house  to  Irishman 1.75 

Dec.  14.  To  attempt  to  collect  rent  of  same 1.00 

1660. 

May  17.  To  taking  out  sash  and  padlock 75 

July  23.  To  removing  pigs 2.50 

July  24.  To  commission  on  sale,  20  per  cent. .50 

$S50 

I860.  Conte  a.  Or. 

July  24.  By  proceeds  house  sold 2JH) 

Balance $6.00 


The  Judge  closed  his  communication  by  hoping 
that  the  balance  of  $6  would  be  remitted  at  early  * 
convenience,  and  resigned  his  agency. 


“ * Our  baby,’  Charlie  Rand,  is  a comiqne.  Ilis 
theological  notions  are  of  the  most  heterodox.  When 
his  mother  first  tried  to  impress  upon  him  an  idea 
of  the  Great  Father  to  whom  his  prayers  should  he 
addressed  he  insisted  upon  knowing  what  lie  wore, 
and  the  size  of  His  hand  and  His  eyes,  and  the  like. 
And  when  his  attention  was  turned  from  these  points 
to  the  exceeding  love  and  care  of  his  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, and  lie  was  asked  if  he  did  not  love  Him,  he 
replied,  with  an  eager  clapping  of  his  hands, 

“ * Yes ; I'll  get  up  in  His  lap  and  kiss  him  when 
I see  him.’ 

“ When  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  teach  him 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  ho  went  on  very  well  until  he 
came  to  the  passage,  ‘Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread,’  when  he  added,  ‘and  butter  too.’ 

“‘No,’  said  his  mother;  ‘you  must  put  in  no- 
thing but  what  I say.  It  is  wrong  to  add  your  own 
words.* 

“ * But  we  want  batter  too,*  persisted  he. 

“ * No,  my  child,’  said  his  mother;  ‘you  must  re- 
peat it  just  as  I do.* 

“‘Yes,  yes,*  cried  he,  obstinately;  ‘we  want 
butter  too,  and  drum-sticks,  and  bonfires!’ — these 
last  items  being  partially  prohibited  to  him  and  his 
elder  brother,  but  forming  in  his  mind  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  boyish  bliss. 

“ 1 1 is  mother  deferred  the  teaching  of  the  prayer 
till  his  understanding  of  the  matter  wras  a little  fur- 
ther developed ; and  the  next  day  she  took  him  upon 
her  knee,  and  attempted  to  make  him  understand 
the  position  of  the  First  Great  Cause  in  the  universe. 
The  spring  was  approaching,  and  she  told  him  that 
God  gave  us  the  gentle  showers,  and  that  He  would 
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YOUNG  AMKUIUA. 

C.(n\k.  — 44  Young  centlemitn  in  the  pnrloT,  inquiring  for  you,  Mf-s  Sybil ; are  von  nr  home f ’ 

Mies  3yj»iu  — 41  Oh  A tar.,  no  T Vo  got  proof*  to  correct,  and  lots  of  correspondent*  to  get  through.  Toll  him  Tv 
gone  to  Agu^iz’s  Lecture;  th»Ta  a good  boy.** 


riginal  fn 


*'*,  Some  time  after  tm*  be' war  sitting  m the  flow 
at  Ms  metbrr-a  feet,  hawing  dropped  to  plirtMogs. 
and  fallen  rtpparfcn fly  into  *.  MttMft ,^utj£v \ Koafi*: 
’feet  f^ikfed  up,  And  sakfe  it*  a.  wbjjtyvf*' 

1‘  ft  W St*  a#  cot  to  pio«*«  wfc*n  w 

.go  np  to  hem**/  **m-~se.u’  (ye#  j*)  1 God 
will  have  seutesiug  tv  eat.  ViOft’t  He?'  . 

h v \\rkf  t*  tiliid  his  mother,  6b  uck*4:  M ito  super- 
^ntiib&l  notion } tod  tftkfbg-  bim  in  feiiiiUc^an,  A*- 
tuhl  him  that  W should  have  a n^vrbodv,  tft&t.Gud- 
Wo«jM  w&fct*  us  «hd  fchow«d  him  M&ii  & tif* 

i *0£:  idea  Ko  Unit  uk*u  bp,  • 

put-  m Uwmw withe,  aw« 

*b&v. 

**  *#&*,*  . 

I M tib v^t  Ibotag  tato  to  mnthttYfr^  for  a fev 
I %>mouw^n  ^U{ldi4i  WQiT»lor,  uod  ttita\  o*T 


nailed  the  birds  * the  jittle  juf-bird*'  the  /cat  of  the 
gammer..  ,;'"V'  /■„'. 

“ Wh*n  the  Htwte  b^n  to  bo  fdted  with  soldiers 
fee  was  full  of  exeittrostit,  and.  grave  hi*  mother  mo 
p<*ace  from  rooming  till  rogbt  yrith  ioA^Uu?  ibr  ?i  suit 
of  ftcildlor  xdoUias, , awl  dniieto*b<i  awd  tto 

lite  Thmkln^  tbio  raiber  two  much  milii^rv  apiftt 
for  a tbi^o-y<miM>ldr  hi^  mother  took,  foot  up  one. day 
after  the  lwt  tU  0(  Bull  Uw,  and  tobvrfd hbn  the 
dark  side  of  the  ftoltorVfe***  tilling  him  of  the 
wounded  on  thfr  nrnl  id  thy  htwpifal^ 

of  the  *rinnpimg  of  bor*y*  over  th*  toto-tofc' the 
hard  death*  ainf  Mity  totofe. 
rioo*,  and :%h!  i^iiu^v.toh^r  tfsto; 

in  nnvrUc  ditto  j*»«t  j::\ Jbiik* • ^iWl if4»’  • j to*  tto 

in#  shot  wa&tt>nini}  niftttcire;,n?par<!it  wiitii  U10 
fef  drams  cfalfeoe, 


,;  . ‘ NO  tMt'KOYEMGNT..  ’ ; - < • . to.-V.'vV*  ‘ •/  ^ 

Mu*  o A it  a n*  v*  a*  w**  They  talk  of  Impmmnenu  In  photography*  J.  don't  see  it,  Tin*  picture  of  me  isn’t  half.  ^ 
pretty  na  me  i bad  t&keu  twenty  * ft  vr.  year*  ago." 
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her  lap,  and  drawing  up  his  little  dress  to  show 
when*  his  knee  and  thigh  joints  were,  he  said, 

“ ‘ L know  ! Zere’s  a bent  in  my  bones,  sere  and 
sere]  Zat’s  where  be  will  put  us  togezzer  again.’ 

**  At  another  time  he  asked  where  we  should  sleep 
when  we  went  up  to  ‘God’s  house’ — a term  which 
he  persists  in  rising.  His  mother  told  him  that  per- 
haps we  should  not  sleep  at  all. 
u 1 But  if  we  do 
** 1 1 don't  think  we  shall.' 

“ ‘ But  if  we  do  ? Zen — zen  zose  clouds  w ould  be 
nice  places  to  sleep  on,  wouldn’t  zey  V pointing  to 
some  white  fleecy  clouds  that  lay  against  the  horizon. 

“One  day,  stopping  with  his  father  at  a grocery, 
he  took  an  orange  from  a basket,  just  a*  he  w ould 
possess  himself  of  any  thing  he  wished.  He  was 
told  that  this  was  a theft — that  if  he  had  not  money 
to  pay  the  grocer  for  such  things  us  he  wanted,  it 
was  stealing  to  take  them.  Shortly  after  he  was 


teaming  his  father  one  morning  to  buy  him  some 
skates — the  rest  of  the  family  having  been  supplied, 
and  he  persisting  in  the  idea  that  lie  could  skate  ?u= 
well  as  the  rest.  His  father  told  him  that  he  had 
no  money  to  buy  him  skates  with.  That  night  a 
barrel  of  apples  was  gent  home,  and  being  rather 
better  than  usual,  some  of  the  family  went  into  the 
kitchen  to  see  thorn  before  they  were  stored  away, 
and  Charlio  with  the  rest.  When  he  returned  to 
the  parlor  he  walked  about  for  a while  in  one  of  his 
thoughtful  moods,  and  then,  going  close  to  one  of 
the  members  of  the  family,  he  put  his  mouth  to  hi? 
ear,  and  said, 

“ I want  to  tell  you  a secret,’ 

u * Well,  what  fait?1 

u * Papa  stole  zott  apples.  Don’t  you  tell  any 
body.’ 

14  ‘ What  makes  you  think  so?’  said  the  other, 
laughing. 


41  SOFT  SAWDER.*' 

Itwbunt  McaonAVT.  — lk1  don’t  care  about  aelbo’  the  fruit,  Ma’am ; but  as  for  gettitf  aicay}  if  you  only  knew  how 
I like  to  look  on  a pretty  ismiliu*  face,  you’d  let  rue  atop  wid  gaze  a bit.*' 
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“With  sonic  further  explanation  he  seemed  satis- 
fied, and  went  off;  but  after  a time  he  came  back, 
and  asked  who  made  the  U»ur*. 

44  * God  made  them,’  was  the  reply. 

44  4 Did  lie  ? What  did  He  make  zem  for?  Did 
He  make  zem  to  be  good  ?’ 

u Be  had  taken  the  whooping-cough  from  a little 
girl  in  the  neighborhood,  and  during  one  Of  his  vio- 
lent spasms  of  coughing  he  aaktd,  when  ho  found 
breath, 

" * Where  did  I get  it*  mamma  V 
“ 4 From  Kutv  Jones/  said  she.  4 Don’t  you  know  ? 
She  has  it,  and  you  took  it  from  her/ 

“ Another  paroxysm ; and  then,  when  he  could 
breathe,  he  panted  out,  * When  $ke  gtta  wtll  'PL 
i chip  her!’" 


ik  ‘’Cause  he  hadn’t  got  any  money.  He  told  me 
so.* 

“The*  recipient  of  this  weighty  confidence  was  too 
much  amused  to  keep  the  secret,  and  repeating  the 
accusation  with  a laugh  to  the  family  car,  his  father 
recalled  w hat  he  hail  told  him  in  the  morning  about 
the  skates,  concluding  that  it  was  beat  hot  to  make 
vague  statements  to  a child  whose  logic  cut  so  close. 

'‘A  servant  in  the  family  had  a cruel  step-mo- 
ther. Hr  had  been  in  the  kitchen  listening  to  an 
account  of  her  ill-treatment  one  day,  arid  coming 
thence  to  the  nursery,  he  said, 

“ * God  didn't  make  Lizzie’s  naughty  iiftizzcr,  did 
He?’ 

“■‘Yes/  said  his  mother.  ‘He  made  her  to  be 
good ; sho  made  herself  bad.* 


OmcNDcn  Bkactt. 
fUr*NTA*T  Swain, 
Utile  elevated !" 


AN  EXPLANATION. 

— 44  finch  Inborn  with  a Lutf//,  81r,  la  net  to  he  excused  m the  plea  of  thrmfchtleeane**  ” 

— “ Well,  Mi«  Llant,  the  fact  U,  Pd  jtwt  been  dining  with  a party  at  OelmvaiewV,  and  waa  a 
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ON  the  16th  of  September*  1861,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Naval  Constructors  appointed  to 
examine  the  various  plans  presented  for  the 
building  of  iron-clad  vessels  made  their  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Plans  and  speci- 
fications were  submitted  to  them  for  vessels  rang- 
ing from  8#  to  4<X)  feet  in  length,  to  cost  from 
*3*  000  to  *1,500,000.  Of  these  they  re  com  - 
mended  three  for  adoption:  the  Uakna;  the 
now  building  at  Philadelphia ; and 
Hr,  Ericsson’s  Monitor.  Their  approval  of  the 
Monitor  was  cautiously  worded.  They  say : 


“This  is  novel,  but  seems  to  be  based  upon 
a plan  which  will  render  the  battery  shot  and 
shell  proof.  We  are  somewhat  apprehensive 
that  her  \ properties  for  sea  are  not  such  as  a sea- 
going vessel  should  j>oa$css.  But  she  may  be 
moved  from  place  to  place  on  our  coast  in  smooth 
water.  We  recommend  that  an  experiment  ho 
made  with  one  battery  of  this  description  on  the 
terms  proposed,  with  a guaranty  and  forfeiture 
in  case  of  a failure  in  any  of  the  points  and  prop- 
erties of  the  vessel  a*  proposed/’ 

This  Committee  could  not  have  anticij>atcd 


according  to  Act  of  |0  the  year  1862,  hf  Harper  ami  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’*  Office  of  the  Pi* 

trtrt  (‘/Otrri  to t the  Southern  DUtriet  of  Neir  York. 
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that  their  report  was  the  most  important  mili- 
tary event  of  the  century ; that  in  its  results  it 
was  to  annihilate  not  only  the  “ wooden  walls” 
of  England,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  building  of 
British  Warriors  and  French  Gioires , but  also 
to  introduce  an  entirely  new  element  into  coast 
defenses  not  less  important  than  the  costly  and 
elaborate  fortifications  with  which  all  maritime 
nations  have  heretofore  protected  their  harbors 
and  great  depots.  Novel  as  the  plan  was  of  ne- 
cessity to  the  Committee,  it  was  no  sudden  con- 
ception of  the  inventor.  It  had  been  thought 
out  to  the  minutest  detail,  and  existed  in  the 
teeming  brain  of  Mr.  Ericsson,  and  had  been 
constructed  in  drawings  and  models  by  his  busy 
hand,  years  before  the  first  actual  blow  had  been 
struck  upon  her  iron  sides. 

Of  the  Monitor  herself  and  her  achievements 
we  do  not  now  propose  to  speak  at  length.  Ev- 
ery body  knows  the  appearance  of  the  low  black 
raft,  rising  scarcely  18  inches  above  the  water, 
with  its  harmless-looking  “cheese”  in  the  cen- 
tre of  its  smooth  deck.  Certainly  to  the  eye  of 
the  nautical  critic  she  is  not  a beautiful  vessel ; 
but  her  inventor  knew  too  well  the  work  which 
she  was  to  do  to  sacrifice  invulnerability  to  wave 
lines.  Speed  even,  though  a very  desirable 
thing,  was  secondary.  He  was  to  build  a float- 
ing battery,  not  a clipper  which  could  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  nine  days,  or  round  Cape  Horn  to 
San  Francisco  in  three  months.  The  object 
which  he  proposed  was  immediate  and  pressing, 
and  the  result  crowned  the  work. 

It  was  fortunate  for  him,  but  still  more  so  for 
the  country,  that  the  practical  carrying  out  in 
iron  of  his  plan  fell  into  capable  hands.  The 
contract  for  building  the  hull  waS  undertaken  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Rowland  of  the  “Continental  Works,” 
and  the  work  was  pushed  forward  with  such  ra- 
pidity that  in  just  ninety  days  after  the  contract 
was  signed  the  Monitor,  with  her  engines  on 
board,  and  in  actual  working  order,  was  launch- 
ed. Mr.  Rowland  modestly  disclaims  any  credit 
beyond  that  of  faithfully  and  successfully  carry- 
ing out  the  ideas  of  the  inventor.  “ Mr.  Erics- 
son,” said  he,  “was  in  eveiy  part  of  the  vessel, 
apparently  at  the  same  moment,  skipping  over 
planks  and  gangways,  and  up  and  down  ladders, 
as  though  he  were  a boy  of  sixteen.  It  seemed 
as  though  a plate  could  not  be  placed  or  a bolt 
struck  without  his  making  his  appearance  at  the 
workmen’s  side.”  We  think  the  proprietor  of 
the  “ Continental  Works”  was  over-modest.  The 
administrative  skill  and  energy  which  could  set 
hundreds  of  men  at  work  upon  tasks  new  to 
them — could  devise  means  and  implements,  al- 
most upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  by  which 
ideas  which  only  existed  in  lines  upon  paper  and 
wood  were  wrought  into  solid  iron — is  of  no 
common  order.  And  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  construction  of  at  least  four  of  the  new  Jl/on- 
itors,  which  our  Government  ordered  immediate- 
ly after  the  triumphant  success  of  the  |irst,  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  which  so  successfully 
executed  the  original.  One  thing,  which  was 
mentioned  to  us  almost  incidentally,  shows  the 


prompt  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  The 
Monitor , while  on  her  “ways,”  was  quite  gen- 
erally regarded  as  an  experiment  that  would  be 
sure  to  fail.  She  was  deficient,  it  was  said,  in 
this  point  and  that  She  could  not  carry  her 
weight  of  armor ; her  turret  would  not  revolve 
properly;  no  living  men  could  work  her  guns  in 
that  narrow  space ; and,  first  of  all,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  experienced  ship-builders,  she  could 
never  be  launched.  If  any  one  will  look  upon 
the  illustration  which  heads  this  paper,  he  will 
see  that  there  was  plausibility  in  this  opinion. 
The  raft-like  upper  hull,  projecting  far  beyond 
the  lower  one,  was  so  loaded  with  armor  as  to 
be  far  heavier  than  water,  and  besides  there  was 
the  weight  of  the  ponderous  turret  and  the  heavy 
machinery.  This  would  strike  the  water  first, 
with  nothing  to  sustain  it,  and  so  when  the  ves- 
sel slid  from  her  inclined  ways,  she  would  go 
straight  down  to  the  bottom  like  an  iron  bar. 
“If  Ericsson  ever  finds  his  battery  after  she  is 
launched,”  it  was  said,  “ he  will  have  to  fish  her 
up  from  the  mud  into  which  her  stern  will  sure- 
ly plunge.”  And  so  he  would  have  done  had 
she  been  sent  alone  from  her  “ways.”  But  this 
casualty  had  been  foreseen  and  provided  for  by 
Mr.  Rowland.  Two  great  wooden  tanks  had 
been  prepared,  which,  before  the  launch,  were 
chained  to  the  almost  solid  overhanging  stern 
of  the  upper  hull,  buoying  it  up  as  they  touched 
the  water  until  the  lower  hull  came  into  the 
stream.  Valves  in  the  tanks  were  then  opened, 
the  water  rushed  in,  sinking  them  down;  then 
they  were  disengaged,  floated  off,  and  in  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour  the  Monitor  rested  upon  an  even 
keel.  As  we  have  said,  she  was  launched,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  custom,  with  her  engines  on 
board.  These  had  been  put  in  working  order 
beforehand ; and  as  far  as  the  builders  were  con- 
cerned, the  battery  might  have  put  to  sea  in  half 
an  hour  after  her  launch. 

We  shah  revert  to  the  general  construction 
of  the  vessels  of  which  the  Monitor  is  the  type 
in  the  course  of  this  paper,  when  we  describe 
our  visit  to  the  “Continental  Works,”  to  note 
the  process  of  building  the  new  vessels  of  her 
class.  In  the  mean  while  we  propose  to  de- 
scribe the  processes  of  the  manufacture  and 
adaptation  of  the  solid  iron  plates  which,  when 
applied  to  ordinary  wooden  vessels,  convert  them 
into  what  our  French  neighbors  call  Vaisseaux 
en  cuirass — or,  as  we  say,  “ iron-clad  vessels.” 
In  our  Magazine  for  April  of  this  year  we  de- 
scribed the  “Building  of  a Ship”  of  wood. 
Such  a vessel  was  the  Merrimac , now  no  more. 
Such  is  the  Roanoke,  built  upon  the  same  lines, 
which  is  now  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy-yard,  under- 
going the  process  of  being  converted  into  a mail- 
clad  vessel,  by  covering  her  wooden  sides  with 
solid  plates  of  iron.  These  plates  are  in  all  es- 
sential respects  the  same  which  are  made  for  the 
Ironsides , now  building  at  Philadelphia.  The 
manufacture  and  fitting  of  these  plates  for  the 
Roanoke  are  performed  at  two  establishments  in 
New  York,  the  “ Franklin  Forge”  of  Tugnot, 
Dally,  and  Co.,  and  the  “Novelty  Works,”  of 
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which  wc  gave  a full  description  in  this  Maga- 
zine for  May,  1851.  In  both  the  courtesy  of  the 
proprietors  gave  us  every  facility  for  observation* 
with  the  privilege  of  making  drawings  of  every 
thing  which  would  aid  in  the  clncidation  of 
the  subject.  We  were  also  accompanied  by  a 
friend,*  whose  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
^object  enabled  hirn  to  point  out  to  us  many 
subjects  of  interest  which  would  otherwise  have 
escaped  our  notice. 

There  are  two  methods  of  producing  plates  of 
iron.  By  one  they  are  “ rolled;1’  by  the  other 
**  hammered.11  Long  discussions  have  been  held 


in  scientific  circles  as  to  the  relative  ad  vantage* 
of  the  two  methods.  We  have  not  space  to 
enter  into  these;  but  the  general  result  of  all 
seems  to  be  that,  for  armor  comjiosed  of  success- 
ive layers  of  comparatively  thin  plates,  rolled 
iron — on  account  of  the  greater  speed  of  its  man- 
ufacture— is  the  best  upon  the  whole;  while  for 
solid  plates  that  which  is  ham  me  ml  is  prefera- 
ble— the  close  interlacing  of  the  fibres  of  the 
metal  under  the  hammer  more  than  compensa- 
ting for  the  increased  labor.  The  plates  whose 
manufacture  we  are  about  to  describe  are  ham- 
mered. 

To  sec  the  production  of  these  we  go  first  to 
the  u Franklin  Forge/'  on  the  First  Avenue, 
near  Twenty-fifth  Street.  The  main  business 
of  this  establishment  is  the  execution  of  large 
forgiug3.  Hero  was  forged  the  shaft  of  the  Adr  '- 


* Mr.  Egbert  P.  Watson,  an  Iron-worker  at  the  NoviUty 
Wwfc.a,  and  the  writer  of  soma  of  the  most  charming  stories 
«d  the  day.  Mr,  Watwn  also  ftirnUhed  tin  with  nn  elabo- 
paper  on  the  manufacture  of  iron-clad  vu&oU*  which 
I*  in  ratetAnce  inwrpoTwted  in  this  or  tide. 
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itic,  larger  than  any  one  upon  the  Great  East - j so,  leaving  for  a tune  the  forges,  >ve  pass  on  to 
p,m.  As  we  enter  every  thing  shows  the  ponder-  j the  rear,  where  is  heaped  up  the  raw  material 
ous  character  of  the  work  done  here.  Huge  j which  is  to  he  wrought  into  plates.  This  is 
engines,  steam -moved,  are  shaping,  carving,  and  { “scrap  iron*5  — iron  of  every  form  and  use, 
boring  enormous  masses  of  iron.  At  the  outset  j which,  having  performed  its  functions  iu  oik* 
we  notice  the  great  hammers  which  perform  the  shape,  has  been  brought  here  from  a thousand 
forging.  They  differ  iu  every  respect  from  those ; quarters  to  undergo  a new  transmutation.  In 
used  ten  years  ago,  when  the  “Atlantic  Forge”  the  economy  of  manufactures,  as  in  that  of  na- 
of  the  Novelty  Works,  a representation  of  which  | tore,  nothing  is  absolutely  lost.  In  one  heap  we 
we  reproduce,  was  capable  of  doing  the  heaviest  see  piled  up  fragments  of  steam-engines,  reaping 
work  required.  In  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  machines,  and  the  like  ; close  by  is  a pile  of  the 
the  “Franklin*’  we  saw  a forge  of  this  kind  laid  worn-out  fragments  of  smaller  wares.  We  took 
aside  as  useless.  The  forges  now  used  for  heavy  the  trouble  to  note  some  of  the  articles  in  this 
work  are  the  “ Steam  Hammers,”  which  appear  pile  of  old  iron.  There  were  locks  and  pad- 
in  the  subsequent  illustrations.  The  hammer  is  locks,  rusty  keys,  kitchen  pokers,  knife-blades, 
raised  like  t he  piston  of  a steam-engine,  and  falls  screws,  steelyard  beams,  skate  irons,  curling- 
by  its  own  weight.  The  largest  of  these  forges  tongs,  halves  of  shears,  sofa  springs,  cork-screws, 
faces  the  entrance,  and  is  represented  in  the  M~  shovel-Ldndes,  tong-handles,  pot-hooks,  spoons, 
lustration  “Forging  a Plate.”  It  looks  at  first  ladles,  bridle-bits,  and  above  all  horse-shoes, 
new  much  like  the  gateway  of  a Gothic  church.  Not  a bit  or  fragment  of  iron  is  lost.  Even 
The  hammer,  which  we  shall  soon  see  in  opera-  dunce  has  it$  value,  trausmutahle,  if  not  into 
lion,  weighs  seven  and  a half  tons.  gold,  into  copper  and  silver  when  brought  to  any 

We  wish  to  commence  at  the  beginning,  and  foundry.  The  larger  pieces  have  to  be  cut  uj 
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FOBliINO  A BLOOM. 


in  order  to  get  them  into  manageable  size.  This 
is  done  by  the  4 1 Cutting  Machine” — an  instrn- 
ment  not  unlike,  in  general  appearance,  the 
“ straw-cutters”  used  by  farmers,  in  which  the 
knife  descends  perpendicularly.  The  thickest 
boiler-plates  are  shred  by  it  as  easily  as  a child 
cuts  a sheet  of  paper  with  her  scissors  ; bars  as 
large  as  a man’s  ankle  are  cut  apart  with  no  more 
apparent  effort  than  is  required  to  slice  a radish. 

These  scraps  arc  piled  up  into  “ fagots”  about 
two  feet  square,  and  thrust  into  the  furnaces  of 
which  we  see  a row.  looking  not  unlike  bakers’ 
ovens,  and  in  fact  scarcely  larger.  The  draft  of 
these  is  supplied  by  a fan,  which  revolves  1800 
times  in  a minute,  creating  the  most  intense 
heat;  tongues  of  white  flame  shoot  out  from 
every  crack  and  crevice.  In  about  an  hour  the 
loose  fagot  is  brought  to  a welding  heat.  One 
workman  raises  the  furnace-door,  while  another 
grasjfc  the  ductile  fagot  with  a long  pair  of  tongs, 
and  by  means  of  a chai  n suspended  from  a mova- 
ble pulley,  wheels  it  around  and  places  it.  on  the 
anvil  of  the  forge.  It  is  of  an  intense  chcrry-rcd, 
so  bright  that  the  eye  can  hardly  look  upon  it, 
and  apparently  as  ductile  as  wax.  The  end  of 
a long  iron  rod,  with  a erunk-liko  bend  in  the 
handle,  is  laid  on  the  fagot.  JDowtt  comes  the 
ponderous  htimrncr;  the  first  blow  shrinks  the 
glowing  mass  to  half  its  former  dimensions,  and 
welds  it  firmly  to  the  hnndle,  by  which  the  stal- 
wart workman  turns  it  over  and  over.  The 
blows  fall  thick  and  fast,  and  in  two  minutes 
the  fagot  is  reduced  to  & solid  mass,  looking  like 


a rough  fragment  of  joist,  some  four  feet  long 
and  six  inches  square.  This  is  called  a “ bloom,’ 
and  is  a homogeneous  mass  of  iron ; the  locks, 
bolts,  boiler-plates,  pokers,  screws,  and  horse- 
shoes  of  which  it  was  composed  having  lost  their 
personal  identity.  A long-handled  knife  is  then 
applied ; one  blow  of  the  hammer  upon  this  sev- 
ers the  rod  from  the  bloom.  This  is  grasped, 
still  red-hot,  by  another  workman  with  a pair  of 
tongs,  placed  upon  a truck,  and  wheeled  away 
to  cool. 

These  blooms  are  to  bo  welded  and  hammered 
into  plates.  As  we  passed  the  great  seven-nnd- 
a-half-tow  forge  at  the  entrance,  we  saw  behind 
it  a row  of  oven-like  furnaces,  into  the  mouth  of 
each  of  which  was  thrust  a round  beam  of  iron, 
some  15  feet  long  and  as  large  as  a man’s  body, 
suspended  by  a chain  and  pulley  from  the  arm 
of  a huge  crane.  This  bar  is  simply  the  handle 
for  managing  the  plate  during  the  process  of 
forging  it  from  the  blooms.  The  process  is  this : 
The  end  of  rhe  bar  is  flattened  out,  something 
like  a shovel ; upon  this  a pile  of  the  blooms  is 
placed,  in  four  or  more  layers,  crossing  each 
other,  as  one  “ cords  up”  the  end  of  a pile  of 
wood.  This  is  thrust  into  the  furnace,  arid  un- 
der the  intense  heat  in  two  or  three  hours  the 
mass  becomes  ductile.  While  watching  the 
forging  of  the  blooms  we  are  told  that  they  are 
about  to  begin  forging*  plate.  We  burry  hack  ti- 
the place,  and  hear  a signal  given.  A score  of 
stont  men,  whom  we  have  seen  apparently  resting 
about,  rush  forward : one  with  a long  bar  pnlls 
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but  rolls  in  globules.  The  hammer  falh  tipats 
ibo*e,  they  explode  with  a noise  like  the  firing 
■of- ^ pht^oa  of  musketry,  currying  off  nil  the 
scale*.,  and  lewviag  the  plate  as  smooth  as  a 
j newly -pl&hed  board. 

The  dexterity  with  which  this  heavy  hamuxa 
is  managed  by  the  workman  on  his  high  pjatfornj 
is  somidbiug  wonderful.  He  can  give  ai  will  a 
blow  of  the  mil  fui'ce  of  the  teii-fet  fail  ef  tiiw 
.S‘:-rf:t|-and->v4>fUf*'too.s  hammer,  sided  k the 
paipdfo  force  of  the  Hiearu  hH  in  aUm?  the  piston,' 
or  u stroke  ui  light.  the  Tap  of  u ladyV  Un 
“ VVc  itm  chip  an  egg  hy  .this  hammer  wkhnih 
g^hingit,”  said  Mi.  T dgnot  to  us.  . W$  fl& 
not  jteh  tHA^ApmimenhtrieHfj  htti 
The.  blow*.  now  heavy.  now  light,  ssThs  stde* 
edges  of  The  plate  were  presented,  we  hod  m 
doubt  tluvt  thehbitfeOiepC  Whs  liters*  fry-  rrm>.  Wi 
nmy  sfiy'^  fn  passing,  Thee  a cooplenf  ytsars  a^»- 
i>ji0  of  the liropnefop?  WFranHiet  Eurge; 
while  ju  Great  Brimm*  vetted ifc  Riding  p* 
cIoao Wl  t^iabliNhnietii%  and  found  nothing er4.es! 

• . ^Lwoald  not  ghai  ^b^^fooni  ht 

their  inucliines V%  he  said. 

There  w no  limit  to  the  size  of  the  pbw* 
which  may  I ^ made  by  the  process  which  wc 
h uve  deetoibed  except  that  imposed  by  ri#  hr 
ftilJty  of  handling.  As.  the)'  fe#ve  the  the 
.iismri/azjet..  of  our  Roanoke  plafo&da  about  i'unv 
foet  wide*  twelve  or  tiftecn  long,  anti  fuin'  «ed  a 
h*Uf  inches  tilj'cfc  The  Jbfokuesf  of  lilt:  plates, 
tn*  it  hajtpem?,  joat  of  tbo  width  of  a jwgv 
of  tki*  Magu*iu<i.  tmeh  a platv  weighs  frQtiv 
1000  ki  7tXH)  pointdi?.  nccordTirtg  to  its  sizer,  Ai 
it  toVcs  the  fpi'ge  it  fes  solid  plonk  of  if on,  st 


‘HiWJTy  the  loose  firebrick  which  close  the  month 
of  .the  fimiia  e ; auothm:  clhol^  the  stairs,  9 tall 
story  high,  to  the  top  of  the  ibrgfo  and  lays  hold 
of  a lever  w hich  governs  its  action  • a half  dakesn 
more  manage  the  crane ; while  the  remainder 
iay  hold  of  the  handles  which  are  damped  about 
rife  solid  round  bar.  The  crane  swing?  round  : 
the  bar  is  withdrawn  from  the  fnrnuce  md 
wheeled  finder  Uw  hamniOry  This  emuds  <}u>yo 
with  a heavy  thud  from  it»  full  hcdghiv  .wiih  $0. 
UijOiJ!}  and  more  poumh  Weight;  Tht^e  hfow* 
arc  too  much  for  e?t*n  thu  si^hbomhio/ujis;  they 
seem  to  glow  w'iUi  mqiOtmji  Tiigc,  and  mid  out 
toy  ‘.spark*  ns  the  huge  weight  fklli  upon  them 
and  sokduus  thptu  to  Its  will.  It  ''in  .wonderful 
to  see  the  futdlity  with  which  the  dwyii  ituut, 
swarthy  Titans  manage  t ho  hugd  bar  of  iron, 
which  is  deUedtely  bahincbd upon  .lif.  suBpeiid- 
ingiclmim  They  tng  .nt  the  haridi^  Until  Wry 
muscle  of  thdf  arms  cud  stand,  out.  iik^ 

whip-eofds ; tliey  turn  it 
ing  now  this  side,  now  tlifit  y tuTw  one  ed^ti,  nidi 
then  the  other  to  die  blow*  of  the  hiimmet;  h\ 
a few  momentB  the  piled-up  blooms  are  Lhwms 
no  tm>rt^  and  have  Ijeen  converted  into  a portiQii 
Of  a pi  are.  Tit  is  proem  is  rcpoaP^d,  fre^h  piles 
of  blooms  biiing  heaped  up  upon  the  md  of  rite 
|datcT  heated  and.  luitnmfirod  out,  rtatU  tho  re- 
ipiireil  ieagth  1ms  heeu  Attained 

The  plate  thus  built  up  is  HtiU  rough  And  st- 
ored with  scales.  It  has  t#  b$ snyootheij  ^ Tills 
is  tlono  by  the  same  forge  which  shaptul  it.  h is 
again  heated  and  watef  ThroVn ' 
comes  under  the  hammer. ^ This  dogs  notf  as 
one  Would  Suppose,  flash  up  »U  once  Into wteAnj, 


rokhiMi*  Tax  n^Tt 
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toched  to  the  hoary 
u handle’'  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  It  is  eat 
off  from  this  by  a ma- 
chine, which  squares 
both  ends.  The  plates 
of  irregular  shapes, 
which  are  required  for 
special  parts,  are  fash- 
ioned by  appropriate 
machines.  Beyond 
this,  the  whole  of  our 
Roanoke  plates  are 
wrought  by  the  ham- 
mer. They  are  sim- 
ply planks  of  iron,  and 
with  the  production  of 
these  the  work  of  the 
Franklin  Forge  ceases. 

Now  as  no  part  of  the 
sides  of  a ship  is  a 
plane  surface,  these 
plates  must  all  be  bent 
to  special  curves,  and 
the  holes  drilled  in 
them  for  the  bolts 
which  are  to  fasten 
them  to  the  sides  of 
the  ship.  This  work 
is  performed  at  the 
**  Novelty  Works,"  to 
which  we  will  follow 
oar  plates. 

Pending  the  arrival  of  our  plates  we  will  ex- 
plain what  is  to  be  done.  The  holes  for  the 
bolts  have  already  been  bored  in  the  ship’s  side 
by  the  carpenters,  and  the  lines  have  been  drawn 
upon  her  by  which  the  size  and  shape  of  our 
plates  has  been  determined.  Now  in  order  to 
have  the  holes  in  our  plates  come  exactly  over 
those  bored  in  the  wooden  body  wc  must  have  a 
fae-similc,  or  “templet,1’  as  it  is  called  in  car- 
penter’s work,  of  every  part  of  the  hull.  This  is 
easily  done  by  taking  a piece  of  thin  hoard  and 
marking  the  holes  in  it  through  the  vessel**  side. 
The  whole  series  of  templets  Will  cover  the  whole 
of  the  ship's  sides  which  arc  to  be  covered  with 
plates.  Now  lay  “templet  No.  1,  bottom  course," 
upon  “plate  No.  1,  bottom  course,"  marking 
upon  it  the  precise  place  for  the  bolt  holes,  and 
we  are  ready  to  go  on  with  our  work  of  drilling. 
There  most  be  the  utmost  precision  in  this. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  our  templet  is  not 
marked  quite  right,  that  instead  of  the  holes 
coming,  as  they  should,  exactly  over  the  ones  in 
the  frigate,  one  or  two  of  them  come  half-way 
over  the  hole  or  to  one  side  of  it,  it  will  be  a diffi- 
cult thing  to  remody.  One  of  two  things  must 
be  done  : either  the  wood  must  be  cut  away  to 
suit  the  plate,  or  else  the  plate  must  be  made  to 
suit  the  ship,  otherwise,  the  l>olt  could  not  pass 
through.  As  our  armor  is  tour  and  a half  inches 
thick,  you  will  see  that  it  is  not  a desirable  task 
to  cut  through  so  far  in  so  small  a hole ; on  the 
other  hand,  the  bolts  must  tit  water-tight  in  the 
ship,  and  if  the  carpenter  plugs  the  hole  and 
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makes  a new  one,  we  may  spring  a leak  in  ac- 
tion and  so  lose  the  vessel.  Having  seen  the 
necessity  of  caution  we  will  mark  off  our  plate, 
which  has  now  arrived  at  the  shop. 

Lot  us  then  chalk  our  piece  of  armor  all  around 
the  place  whore  the  holes  nre  to  be  drilled,  lay 
the  fac-simile  of  the  ship’s  side  upon  it,  and  mark 
through  with  a steel  point ; now  remove  the  tem- 
plet, and  yon  will  see  a number  of  little  circle* 
which  you  are  to  follow  in  drilling.  Now  call 
some  of  those  strong-armed  laborers,  and  they 
with  the  aid  of  the  crane  will  transport  the  mail 
to  the  shop  where  it  is  to  be  drilled.  Hero  they 
will  place  it  on  n long  bed,  which  is  provided 
with  rollers  so  that  it  can  move  easily.  The 
drill  is  set  revolving,  and  in  a short  time  the 
hole  is  bored  through  the  pla  te.  This  hole  must 
also  be  “ countersunk."  As  you  may  not  know 
what  that  is,  1 will  tell  you  that  it  is  a depres- 
sion in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  so  that 
the  head  of  a common  wood-screw  would  fit  in 
it,  except  in  ours  it  is  many  times  largor.  You 
will  look  at  the  top  end  of  the  drill  now,  and 
where  it  enters  into  the  machine  will  sc©  that 
there  is  a V-shaped  part.  This  is  the  countersink ; 
it  being  flat  and  having  sharp  edges,  revolves  in 
the  hole  which  the  drill  has  made  first,  and  so 
leaves  its  own  impression  there.  It  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  have  the  drills  made  in  this  manner ; 
hut  we  hare  many  holes  to  drill,  and  can  not 
wait  to  change  it  for  another.  We  have  counter- 
sunk oar  plate,  so  that  the  bolts  which  go  in  the 
holes  may  sink  in  even  with  the  outer  surface. 
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ff  they  were  square  on  the  head  outside,  when  . beating  the  (dates,  the  enormous  pressure  bein£ 
shot  struck  them'  they  would  be  broken  oil  and  : sufficient  to  give  them  the  fo cm  required,  witb- 
tI»c  plure  wouhfbecome  louse,  Now,  if  Jin  enemy  out  the  necessity  of  rendering  these  inch  plates 
will  only  hit  one  of  those  comitorsimk  hi. Us,  we  ductile,  by  heir.  They  are  now.  taken  to  an  ad- 
should  lx?  very  much  obliged  ro  him*  u*  wc  could  ] jatent  building  and  temporarily  set  up  into  u 
rJitm  eertfw  up  ^he  turt  oij  tin;  other  end  of  the ; turret.  Tlbre  a circle  of  <mUd  oak  timber  has. 
holt,  *rnd  W mdke  the  armor  roo^e  secure..  The  been  laid  down  .hh  ft  ibundhtiem.  . U'po n this  u 
drill  is  tilfrOedi  Uio  plate  by  means  of  a ; fame-work  of  boards  has  been  built  of  the  shape 

xerew,  abd  you  Will  see  oat ! Of  the  turret^  fb  wippte  the  plat e<?  in  the  position 

from  it  in  a thin  spiral.'  it  1*  supplied  with  soft  which  they  are  to  assume.  This  looks  rouWi 
Map  and  water,  not  because  it  i*  flirty,  hut  to  like  the  skeleton of o gigantic  cistern  Against 
keep  it  goo l : were  it  not  for  tins  it  would  speed-  this  fame  the  plate&of  the  first  course  arc  placed. 
iff  become  hot  with  friction,  lose  its  temper,  and  the  necessary  holes  for  the  bobs  'having  been 
do  nothing.  We  have  now  got  our  first  plate  meanwhile  punched  in  them.  Then  t he  second 
drilled  and  countersunk  according  to  our  tern-  course  is  set  up  ftgiunnt  this,  the  bolt  holes  of 
plot.  The  plate  must  now  txi.  nmdo  to  conform  which  must  be  made  to  corre*poad  exactly  with 
to  the  --ships  *id<*.  It  i*  merely  a straight  flat  U:a>i  of  ihc  first  This  is  done  by  a simple 
J h«f  .the  ve#«?l  iioa  a b&Miiifrf  curve  The  end  of  a jritm. slick,  of  the  sizt  of 

thrvhiglmut  its  leftgfh  except  in  the  middle  the  bofa*  itt  the  ffost  plate,  Covered  with  paint, 
where  the  curvature  -is  slight,  and  'to  this  the  thmt  through  the  holes,  leaving  its  mark: cm  the 
solid  plater  must  be  made  to  di  as  cka&ly  ft»  a plnteof  the  sepond  course.  These  white.  mark* 
dona  to  the  hand.  show  exactly  where  the*  boles  irr  the  second 

Ar.  \%  happens  they  are  not  quire  ready  to  show  course  are  to  be  made.  This  being,  done*  the 
m the  opuration  of  bending  ihg*e  vaoiiii;  plate*,  third  cotn^  fe  set  up  m Hkamanuor ; theplacc* 
but  fit  the  tmwu  while  we  are  asked.  to  see  the  for  the  ho)  os  marked,  the  phaes  ttfkeu 
mode  of  building  n ♦Htvnref  " like  ih at.  bf  the  und  pma-lnd,  hnmgbr  bosk  ^unf  set  tip  b» 
Mottiivf-  fur  our  ship,  the  fionmfr.s  i>  to  have  place. y and -so  on  with  tfw  wfculv  eh-ven  r^ur*-. 
tbme  of  those  turret,  «l  of  wteh  the  rprfet  (s  The'  hote 

scries  of  plafos  of  rolled  Iron,  ehry£».  in  number,  in  tin  sc  plates  are  pirn  died  or  Win; 

eueh  an  iruib  jtjWfcfc ' As-  they  home  drilled,  hs  we  fm vfc  £G<rn  done  ip  the  ihkk 

ithe  trdUf  Vhepfe  they  Kdled  they  ufe  This  is  by  e powcyfitl  ptejir 

iron  boards,  nine  feet  long,  t hree  wi dtf , and  an  ing  machine,  wfoefo  at  jv  Mftgle  stroke,  drive- 
inch  thick.  Each  of  them  t* To  be  font  into  fhc  oat  a ‘ button."  making  i%  cfeatbdte  of  the  site 
*hApe  of  the  segment  of  a circle,  tmmtvfaroc  required  us  rnphlly ':m  the'  workmen . can;  move 
feet  in  diimictery  wfiich  i«  to  be  tit  a siae  t>f  the  the  plates  under  the  punch.  W*  ha>c  seeii 
turrets.  Ear  thu?  pun^e  « momvu  prt1^  ha^  twenty  holes  of  x?unchad  in  u minute 

beeii  prepaid.  The  tel,  which  is  tuoyshlo  up  The  courses  are  nil  ^ ^ rtwnged  ns  to  }?  break 
and  flown,  hm  te  uppcV  fohtiy}  to  the  joiuts;n  that  Is*  thif  'iolnts. between  no  two  cquts^ 

preyiae  curvt  off  he iuerct,  This  U raised  by  a are  direciJy  opposite  each ot  her.  The  cqtsfl^s 
hydraulic  mm  capable  of  giving  a pressure  of  being  »U(  aci  op,  if  wc  look  throng li  the  holev 
li^O  'ton'K ^against: a stationary  plate,  whose  lower  wa  slmll  see  rhat,  Although  they  come  very  well 
yurten  hit^dhc  same<nj>vft  otihe  bed.  The  flat  in  a.  tine,  rlie«?  aro  some  little  •. irregularities— r, 
tnmjt  place  k alid  ime?  tin*  pre^ythe  rum  is  very  slight  vamtion  m hvich  plate  becoraoi?? 
worked,  the  bed  rises,  and  the  pbde  is  bant  to  quite  noticeable  when  rouUlpticd  by  the  whole 
the  cur? a of  the  mofttiU  This  is  ifcme  without  eleven.  This  is.  ypf  ^Btinlr  r^heiHed  by  meauv 


urNiHKo  rna  tv&^btv  vlajk*. 
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of  coarse  been  num- 
bered — 4i  Plate  1, 

Coarse  V’  *nd  so  on  ^ 

through  the.  whole 

-cries,  212  for  each 

turret,  if  we  count 

correctly ; so  that, 

having  been  taken  ■* — 

down,  they  can  bo  r' 

readily  set  up  on 

board  the  vessel  it- 

self  in  just  the  same 

order.  On  the  vesv! 

the  turret  rests  upon 

a circular  hn-o  of  j v'  ; 

brjss.  which  revc.lv- t 
upon  a similar  plate 
upon  the  deck,  by 

means  of  n shaft  „ IffP? 

worked  by  a steam-  1, 

eru  Mir.  ;f 

We  are  now  told  MW*':. 
that  the  operation  of 

landing  the  Rmnnoke  MraP 

plates  is  to  begin,  • ***’^*r':- ' jsfi 

We  cross  to  another  ? • 

shed,  where  we  see  * 

a furnace  about  the 
size  of  a carpenter's 

work -bench,  with  a movable  iron  cover.  In 
this  lies  the  plate,  resting  apon  its  fiery  bed; 
for  these  plates  must  be  softened  by  heat,  since 
we  have  not  yet  attained  to  machinery  power- 
ful enough  to  bend  such  a solid  mass  of  iron 
when  cold.  A few  yards  distant  is  the  press, 
which  differs  wholly  from  that  which  we  saw 
bending  the  turret-plates.  As  no  half-dozen 
of  the  ship- plates  have  precisely  the  same 
carve,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a pair  of  dies  for 
each  shape.  To  make  so  many  separate  dies 
would  be  a work  of  enormous  labor  and  cost. 


8KTTI.VO  CT*  TUB  TVRTJFT. 


The  necessity  of  this  is  obviated  by  a very  simpb 
contrivance.  The  bed,  or  lower  die,  consists  of 
a series  of  large  iron  bars  running  across  the 
width  of  the  press.  Each  of  these  rests  upon  a 
stout  screw  at  each  end,  by  which  it  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  at  will.  A templet  representing  n 
model  of  a particular  part  of  the  ship's  side  if 
laid  upon  these  bars,  which  are  raised  or  lower- 
ed, at  one  end  or  both,  until  they  exactly  fit  thr 
model.  The  upper  die,  which  is  movable,  is  a 
heavy  iron  casting,  with  adjustable  bars  on  itv 
lower  surface,  like  those  on  the  top  of  the  lower 
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die  f this  is  let  down,  and  the  bars  arc  adjusted 
to  those  of  its  mate,  and  then  we  have  a mould 
for  this  particular  plate.  In  this  way  any  re- 
quired curve  can  be  given  with  a single  pair  of 
dies  by  adjusting  the  bars  in  the  proper  position. 
The  plate,  which  has  been  for  two  hours  in  the 
furnace,  baa  become  thoroughly  heated  to  a 
cherry  red,  in  which  state  it  is  apparently  almost 
as  ductile  as  lead,  and  is  ready  for  bending.  A 
sort  of  thrce-fingcred  iron  hand  has  been  resting 
under  iL  A crane  mounted  on  a truck  moving 
upon  rails  is  wheeled  up,  the  chain  attached  to 
the  hand,  the  plate  withdraw  from  the  furnace, 
wheeled  to  the  press,  and  swung  between  the 
dies.  The  upper  one,  which  has  been  raised  a 
yard  or  so,  is  let  go,  and  comes  down  with  a 
rush,  and  the  softened  plate  is  l>eufc  nearly  to  the 
fortu  of  the  dies  at  once.  There  arc  also  a set 
of  screws  along  the  sides  for  tightening  the  dies 
where  necessary.  The  foreman  glances  along 
the  plate,  and  if  any  jNirt  has  not  come  down 
the  screws  at  the  place  are  tightened  by  means 
of  a wrench  turned  by  two  stalwart  men ; the 
perspiration,  forced  Out  by  the  heat  from  the 
glowing  plate  and  their  own  exertions,  streams 
from  every  pore;  but  slowly  and  surely  the 
screws  are  tightened,  and  the  plat©  is  brought 
exactly  to  the  required  sweep.  The  whole  oper- 
ation of  bending,  after  the  plate  has  once  been 
put  in  tho  press,  hardly  occupies  five  minutes. 
It  is  then  swung  out  by  the  crane,  and  deposited 
upon  a truck  to  be  wheeled  away  and  suffered 
to  cool.  Our  plate  is  now  finished,  and  will 
fit  to  its  required  place  on  the  ship's  side  as 
closely  as  a coat  made  by  the  most  accomplish- 
ed master  of  the  sartorial  art. 

We  will  now  follow  our  plate  to  the  Navy- 
yard,  in  Brooklyn,  where  it  is  to  lie  fitted  to  our 
ship,  the  Ifaanoke,  which  lies  iu  the  dry  dock, 
waiting  for  us.  On  the  way,  however,  we  stop 
at  the  “Continental  Works/’  to  observe  the 
process  of  building  the  new  Mom  lor  s,  for  so 
we  must  designate  them  until  they  have  received 
their  appropriate  names.  There  are  three  of 
them  in  different  stages  of  construction ; so  that 


we  can  take  in  at  a glance  the  different  processes 
of  constructing  the  bulls  of  an  iron  vessel. 

In  our  Magazine  for  April  of  the  present  year 
we  described  minutely  the  processes  of  building 
a wooden  ship.  All  tho  preliminaries  am  the 
same  for  an  iron  vessel.  The  model,  plans,  and 
working  drawings  are  made  in  precisely  the 
same  manner.  But  they  are  to  be  wrought  out 
in  iron  instead  of  wood,  winch  requires  a great 
deviation  in  details.  In  place  of  large  oaken 
u knees’7  and  “ futtocks,”  we  have  tdendcr-Iook- 
ing  “rib Of  iron;  instead  of  thick  planks  for 
the  “skin,'’  we  have  iron  plates  of  less  than  an 
inch  in  thickness.  If  we  conceive  an  Indian 
canoe  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a man-of-war,  we 
shall  have  an  almost  perfectly  accurate  idea  of 
the  hull  of  an  iron  vessel,  as  we  see  it  in  process 
of  construction,  bearing  iu  mind  only  that  the 
birch-bark  sides  and  slender  ashen  supports  are 
replaced  by  iron  plates  and  ribs.  These  plates 
and  ribs  are  riveted  together  in  the  most  elabo- 
rate, manner,  and  this  constitutes  the  chief  a|* 
parent  work  of  building  an  iron  hull.  Plates 
and  ribs  have  been  bent  each  to  its  exact  shape, 
and  tho  countless  holes  have  l>oen  punched,  ev- 
ery one  being  to  a hairVbrcadth  in  its  appro- 
priate place,  before  the  pieces  arc  brought  to 
the  stocks  where  they  are  to  l>e  built  np.  Upon 
each  vessel  are  a hundred  or  two  of  workmen, 
seeming  to  ding  like  bees  to  its  sides.  Little 
portable  furnaces  at  short  intervals  are  heating 
the  rivets,  which  boys  are  carrying  wound  to 
the  places  where  they  are  wanted.  The  riveter 
takes  one  of  these,  red-hot,  and  thrusts  it  through 
the  hole ; another  workman,  on  the  other  side, 
holds  a heavy  iron  bar  against  the  end ; the  first 
workman,  c*r,  more  likely,  two  of  them — for  the 
work  must  be  done  while  tho  rivet  is  hot — ham- 
mers it  home.  A head  is  thus  formed  upon  each 
side,  and  the  rivet  contracting  in  cooling  bind* 

I the  plates  together,  making  a water-tight  and 
] air-tight  joint.  They  have  to  work  iu  almost 
j every  conceivable  position ; hammering  upward, 

| downward,  and  sideways.  Sometimes  we  see 
' them  fiat  upon  their  bocks,  like  miners  in  narrow 
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seams  of  coal  veins,  striking  upward.  So  plate 
by  plate  the  hull  is  built  up,  from  keel  to  deck. 
As  we  look  upon  her  the  first  impression  is  one 
of  extreme  fragility.  If  we  cut  an  egg-shell 
lengthwise  through  the  centre,  one  half  of  it 
would  present  an  appearance  not  unlike,  in  shape 
and  the  comparative  thickness  of  structure,  our 
iron  hull,  which  is  to  float  the  defensive  armor 
and  aggressive  turret  of  our  new  Monitor . In 
fact  if  it  were  to  be  exposed  to  a cannon-ball, 
it  would  be  pierced  as  easily  as  an  egg-shell 
would  be  by  a pistol-bullet.  But  it  is  to  be  ex- 
posed to  no  such  hazard.  It  is  to  be  protected 
by  a shield  which,  in  a general  way,  we  may 
consider  impregnable. 

Whether  any  thickness  of  armor  can  be  abso- 
lutely impregnable  may  be  a matter  of  doubt. 
There  is  an  old  paradox  of  the  schoolmen  which 
runs  in  this  form : “ We  can  conceive  of  an 
irresistible  force  and  also  of  an  immovable  body. 
Now  suppose  this  irresistible  force  meets  that 
immovable  body  what  will  be  the  result  ?”  The 
answer  is,  that  the  irresistible  force  will  be  re- 
sisted, and  the  immovable  body  will  be  moved. 
A question  not  unlike  this  is  presented  to  artil- 
lerists and  naval  constructors  of  our  day : “Can 
a gun  be  constructed  which  will  send  a ball 
through  any  armor  that  can  be  made  ? and  can 
an  armor  be  constructed  which  will  resist  a ball 
from  any  possible  gun?”  Theoretically,  we 
must  answer  both  of  these  questions  in  the  af- 
firmative, and  so  give  the  paradox:  “We  can 
make  armor  which  will  resist  any  shot,  and  can 
make  guns  that  will  penetrate  any  armor.” 
Practically — the  vaunted  English  experiments 
of  Sir  William  Armstrong  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding— we  think  the  advantage  lies  on 
the  side  of  the  armor.  We  believe  that  our 
new  Monitors  will  be,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
impregnable.  We  think  the  chances  are  a hun- 
dred to  one  that  the  turrets  which  we  have  de- 
scribed would  not  be  injured  by  any  gun  yet 
constructed ; and  that  if  additional  strength 
should  be  required  to  repel  an  additional  pro- 
jectile force,  that  the  thickness  of  armor  can  be 
increased  more  easily  than  the  projectile  force. 
Theoretically,  there  is  no  limit  to  either.  Prac- 
tically, there  is  a limit  to  both;  and  this,  we 
.think,  will  be  reached  in  the  case  of  the  cannon 
sooner  than  in  that  of  the  armor. 

Let  ns  now  look  at  the  means  which  were 
taken  to  render  the  hulls  of  our  new  Monitors 
impregnable.  The  thin  shells  which  we  have 
seen  building  are  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  shot  of  the  enemy,  which  would  pierce 
them  as  if  they  were  parchment.  About  five 
feet  from  the  top  of  our  hull  an  iron  shelf,  strong- 
ly braced,  projects  about  four  feet  from  the  side. 
The  width  of  this  shelf  is  filled  up  first  to  tho 
thickness  of  more  than  three  feet  with  blocks  of 
solid  oak,  all  around  the  vessel.  Outside  of 
this  solid  mass  of  wood,  braced  with  iron,  are 
bolted  the  armor  plates.  It  is  yet  a moot  ques- 
tion whether  a given  thickness  of  iron  possesses 
more  resisting  power  if  composed  of  one  solid 
plate  or  of  a series  of  thinner  plates.  Our  Ro- 


anoke armor,  as  we  have  seen,  is  of  solid  plates; 
that  of  the  new  Monitors  is  to  be  of  a series  of 
five  plates,  one  over  another,  each  an  inch  thick, 
or  five  inches  in  all.  This  armor-shelf,  as  we 
have  seen,  projects  about  four  feet  over  the  sides 
of  the  thin  hull,  which  we  have  described.  It  is 
some  five  feet  high.  This  hull  and  ail  but  two 
feet  of  the  armor-shelf  is  below  the  water  when 
the  vessel  is  afloat ; consequently,  no  shot  fired 
from  an  opposing  vessel  or  battery  can  possibly 
reach  the  lower  hull  without  first  having  pene- 
trated the  iron-plated  armor  timbers.  This 
“platform” — for  this  is  the  most  convenient 
term  by  which  to  designate  it — projects  at  the 
sides,  as  we  have  seen,  about  four  feet  beyond 
the  proper  hull ; but  at  the  bow  and  stern  much 
more,  in  order  to  afford  a like  protection  to  the 
rudder,  propeller,  anchor,  and  capstan.  The 
projection  at  the  stern  is  about  ten  feet,  at  the 
bow  about  sixteen.  In  the  illustration  which 
heads  this  article,  the  original  Monitor , as  she 
appeared  out  of  water,  is  accurately  given  from  a 
drawing  “made  to  scale”  at  the  “ Continental 
Works.”  In  the  new  Monitors — for  so  we  must 
provisionally  call  them — some  modifications  in 
lines  and  proportions  have  been  introduced, 
which  we  do  not  think  proper  to  specify.  They 
only  affect  points  of  detail.  The  first  Monitor 
was  so  thoroughly  “thought  out”  by  Mr.  Ericsson 
that  in  all  essential  features  the  others  are  copies 
of  her  upon  a larger  scale,  with  increased  powers 
of  offense  and  defense — thicker  armor,  sharper 
lines,  stronger  turrets,  and  heavier  armament. 

We  note  in  leaving  the  “Continental”  that 
they  are  “ putting  up”  the  turrets.  The  pro- 
cess is  the  same  as  that  which  we  saw  at  the 
“ Novelty,”  with  the  exception  that  the  plates  are 
bent  heated  instead  of  cold ; and  so  the  power- 
ful hydraulic  press  is  dispensed  with.  A plate, 
after  being  brought  to  a red  heat,  is  brought  to 
a mould  of  the  required  curvature.  One  edge 
is  fixed  under  a stationary  clamp;  a movable 
clamp  is  screwed  down  upon  the  other  edge,  and 
thus  the  plate  is  bent  to  the  shape  of  the  mould, 
the  operation  being  aided  by  hammering  down 
the  plates  with  heavy  wooden  beetles.  The  re- 
sult is  the  same  in  both  cases : the  plates  take 
the  required  form.  Which  mode  is  better  is 
purely  a question  of  economy  and  time.  In  the 
one  case  the  work  is  done  by  costly  machinery, 
without  heating  and  by  few  men ; in  the  other, 
by  simple  and  inexpensive  machinery,  but  with 
a larger  force  of  workmen. 

The  description  of  the  armament  of  these  ves- 
sels— that  is,  of  their  offensive  power — does  not 
come  properly  within  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
We  merely  say  in  passing  that  the  revolving  tur- 
ret of  Mr.  Ericsson— one  of  the  two  most  strik- 
ing features  of  the  Monitor — is  designed  simply 
as  a means  of  always  keeping  an  enemy  before 
her  guns ; as  they  command  the  whole  range  of 
the  horizon,  no  manoeuvring  can  elude  them. 
They  can  be  pointed  in  an  instant  in  any  direc- 
tion. The  two  guns  are  thus  rendered  equal  in 
effective  force  to  at  least  eight  mounted  on  sta- 
tionary carriages. 
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\Yo  now  pass  on  to  the  W%  $$  ship  $$$  ^1C  water-line  retire  so  rapidly 

ffa<rfr>&v  is  uwaHtrt^  tbo'  arrival  that 

whose < mamife^ture  w6 

■Sho  vra  3 (fiicxi  n ilt'nil'lo-Jcok^l  frijrriU^  dlevmiw 
[atijjciii  and  counterpart  of  the  ptaTmctidii  Wp^> 
rimeKi  lint  has-ndw  hetfneuf  dloVty*  so  rfiat  vyhen 
afloat  she  will  ^Wnt  a aruMf 

surface  vfo  t he  lire  pfnp  enemy,  The  Hi-coni- 
pAiMrig  dhtgni/ri  tfi  1 f }]^t44^ 
by  “eurtifii* 
it  utlvisahk:  to  ‘iftvc:  the 


wo  cun  not.  get  at  them  With  cranes  sod 
m.rr  u After  infmitc  tugging  the  plnte  i**  lift- 
ed to  i U*  place.  W&.  find  it  fits  exactly,  and  the 
hdtes  in M;  «e  directly  over  those  in  the  shipV 
Afe  Thc  holla  .arc  driven  in : itisir  headl*  fil 
JhkV  ihii  ‘‘countenink^  te&yvig  ti  smooth 
; the  nut  $#  put  on  on  tbe  .tJU^Jc, 
ahet 'tip  ;fcy  n heavy  yfcfcnch .y  hfehK 
’Wg  tjo  rtot  thin^  - by.pb^,  au4  course*  by  c-ocirsiy  rib  *hipV?4fev 
of  the  some  di^j&j&ee  below  the  w^teivhastfy  af1 

net  t*.  Otu  diagram  rcprc^eiits  the  hull  crfiho  ! armed  in  mail. 

English  hV>//rf/  &,rwir/tii  lot  guns,  ns  she  wavl  The  how  is  nlao  tfli!>c  furnished  with  a “wm.,'" 
and  as  she  is  to  he  when  cut  doWTptd & '‘cupola  1 To  emi struct  (his  the  forward  platen  instead  of 
battery '*  with  Svc  Itinvts.  The  light  lincts  irivc  terminating  at  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  arc  r.i- 
huf  original  appearance  with  her  five  row*  of  j.  lowed' to  project.  sortie  feet  beyond.  At  the  cxr 
port- botes  \ the  d/irfc  linos,  show  her  shape  a*.  ciu  j fcremity  a Solid'  piece  of  iron  is  placed  between 
down.  A change  somiildng  like  thiiv  only  not  ! the  plates  projecting,  from  rite  two  sides,  and  the 
so  great,  has  hern  made  in  the  nppeafniieo  of  j angular  space  between  this  atid  the  prO|»er  bow 
our  Roanf>k  t'.  WV*  may  hero  note  that  Captain  of  the  ship  is  filled  up  with.  $oKd  timber,  M.\ 
Coles  of  the  KUgteh  navy  claims  to  he  the  »n~!  firmly  bolted  together-  Tim  accftfnpapynig  dia- 
ventor  of  the.  “ropoliis1*  or A turrets,”  as  applied  gram  shows  the  form  of*  tbs  ram*  Xfae  «dmp&  wf 
?o  the  protarthm  of  guns.  Ilb  cupolas  differ  in  the  bow  being  indicated  by  feint  hhi*.  Hayiir*: 
form  and  catiafructhut  front  those  of  Mr.  Erics-  -such  a solid  prmeetkm  os  this  id  the  h»tyv;  our 
*>a,  hut  the  idm  ir.  ibo-  same,  ft  b uhnmfamly  ship— pro  ruled  It  cun  got  a .cliarure^w^whi  .cr^b; 
capable  of  proof  that  Mr.  .Ericsson  proposed  this  in  the  sides  of  my  wooden  msn f At  a blow, 
mode  long  before  Cuprum  Cofe  broached  it  to  The  tjonyrr**  ofihrrdTio more  effort n»l ,rasfctarme 
tlio  British  Oovcf-fimenl;  and  while  we Am  not  rhau  an  egg-shell  to  the' rush  of  titG 
justified  lo  affirming  rhat  tlia  English  ?ht\n  l*op  To  M if  on  prow-  wast"_  SC  A*# 

rowed  it  from  the  A tneritArt . ti  u T-emtiu yhat  1 p^wiinx!,  brokem  otf  h)  i fe  cojHsWftv  serjotwly 
the  rovem  was  noi  thft  gaier  damaging  assUtiinn!,  but  this 

Uia  4<It*a  mar  Iiav»i  v»er;u;md  to  C^ch,  ^nim  hwfe  the  faulty  method  of  It*  cotii-r^iction,  /■  We 
pendcntly offho  other,  if  i*  *vni*u\  however,  .think  no  casuady  of  tills  son  pc^bte  tb. The 
* bo  c Caption  <&{&$  pr-jcct  met  with  no  favor  case  of  the  j Rofinofce. 
from  ht9  own  Govferftx 
tbent.  Linvii  the  suecoss 
of  ttie  Monitor  hud  de~ 
uimistratiid  the  value  of 
the  idea. 

IVo  now  pome  to  our 
Ruan oTit.  She  1 id*  i n 

the  Pry -Dock,  hold  np 
by  block  3 arul  sh ore?, 
and  8t3rTotmdc  d by 
folding*,  ppon  whrcU  n 
small  army  of  men  art' 
faulty  engaged  Tfic 
plate  is  Inworcd  td  ihv 
scaffold  hy  guys  und 
blocks,  after  which  it 
must  lie  tnAnnired  by 
hn ml*pike«*.  lcvj?r*,  and 
movable  Arums  ;%r  fat 
the  sidea  and  eyuf*  of 
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j tbo  "So  down  thcraugh  gardens  od^d 

, with  t^  Hfct-^moilUig  box,  through  ^rvi*n  huv.njs^wci  witnt  (h 
Uit*  or  dock,  wliwro  she  has  hi  cu  lving  ,}V«r 

aince  l&ra,  now  jnm*  ttutf*  sigftt  years,  Wh  p^.^vt  over 
tjt-  wnw  saQ^nlaiik  nrhh  ii  Iv.witdri  her,  and  found 
UfiTith  cmr  feet  & ion^  hWek  iiiaiwlvtj  hull  of  paeulikr  nod 
tageui.o/M  form.  .tflVfn*  * fthol-ppoaf  v.^oi  of  wur,  capable 
of  grwt  *$HWd  Httd  ihjtft:i  extmofrdltnvr>  control,  throwing 
* bnaudiide  of  tfroci  w^ht.  Robert  u ailJ 

K^l  wiu  A.  SUiVenB  nffi  the  dorigfoii*  and  iu  venter*,  and 
au^estetf  hf»  n*  the.  tfOVvrurncHt  a?  huig  age  sup  1^41, 
TJitre  has,  however,  ho  fu  b«jt  twenty  itiatUli*'  work  in  ul) 
upon  the.  battery.  Tlte  hull  is  completed,  with  the  txcup- 
ti.jtj  «if  »onio  >j{  (ixti  deck?*  baifcbemlis  find  minor  matters 
the  caglniw,  p f cpel icr-<* ha l'ti ne , blowing  and  pamping  mo' 
^ uhd  fviiinr.^  *re  finished  and  in  place;  tfo;  armor, 
thft  Knuamem.  the  docks,  the  *fol  upper 

vvovlu  are  yot  to  be  completed.  Thi>  «i*t  of  the  work 
k°en  "f  whjkJj  Coug!*c5y»  appropriated 

^»K\unO,  -.  the*  remainder  having  be<m  advanced  by  the 
Aft  nan*.  Steven*.  Sdbjhinod  hit  aoino  of  the  details  of  the 


br  the  ituidr^lhonfd  Iti  offcijaivij  vaS&WJmuk 
Jiticd  her  plan  was  tuftnc*!,.  But  cdii^idering 
the  larg*  amount  wbieli  \m  been  already  ex- 
uded, and  i Birger  i&  tinw  w hich  t?tU  be 

n^ufred  to  complete  her,  we  think  it  projcv  to 
present  a ^oiiiewbiit  minute  dle^criptio.fi  of  Ijgr 
'Ofistructkm,  and  of  tltc  offt'nf  tre  aiid  defaHsiyt* 
dualities  •yrftktk'  it,  I*  claimetl  she  ^}Ji  po.w,83. 
For,  tiiht  w<i  Arc, ybofiy  to  >Ir4  Wnfson, 

¥ Nviiqm  wt»  lmve  prh^ion^lv  mnclo  radotitm/ 


fie  .%ayi 

it  #**  a fescijiful  afternoon  (a  JwnciyimU  w?  tfattofi  w 
* tidt  10.  the  Stgrettfc  ttaifery  at  JU6l*&*th  irHVih?  At 
fwd  Wh  miftt  wontcou^Iymdvdd,  th«S  at  dhin  gwu 


Warn/,  Too  me  of  inclined  fwtwnl  of  vertical  amidr 
fur  ityf*  purpow  of  di»e««h  tuSteAd  of  »tpp- 

pin^i  the  whf*lo  Xwrte  of  ihp  unfstiy’i  projectile*.  71o*  Rjdo 
anrmr  cODklatr  l>f  \H  trian^iUr  structtSm  rif*  loci^t  iftubfir 
«xteiubi4{j  cn(aUl«  U»e  uheU  of  the  vwistd  from  dtuui  to 
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stern.  Its  lower  Blope  is  plated  with  iron  3}  inches  thick 
to  a depth  of  four  feet  below  the  fighting  line.  From  the 
outer  corner  of  this  side  protection  the  shot-proof  casement 
or  main  armor  proceeds,  upward  and  inward,  at  an  angle 
of  one  vertical  to  two  horizontal,  to  a height  of  28  feet  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ship,  and  feet  from  the  fighting  line, 
where  it  is  covered  by  a flat  shot-proof  deck.  The  main 
armor  extends  only  over  the  engine's  boilers,  blowing  and 
pumping  machinery,  that  is  107  feet  forward  and  74  feet 
aft  the  centre.  Its  ends  slope  upward  and  inward  at  a 
similar  angle,  from  the  21  feet  deck,  which  is  shot-proof, 
and  which  extends  forward  and  aft  the  armor  to  the  ex- 
treme bow  atad  stern.  The  inclined  armor,  or  casemate, 
is  composed  of  61  inches  of  iron  plates,  backed  by  14  Indies 
of  locust  timber,  in  which  are  imbedded  six-inch  wrought- 
iron  girders  two  feet  apart  The  whole  is  lined  with  half- 
inch plate  iron.  It  is  supported  by  the  engine  frames,  by 
heavy  braces,  and  girders  between  the  boilers,  and  by  the 
frames  and  sides  of  the  ship.  The  horizontal  shot-proof 
decks  are  composed  of  1 1 inches  of  iron  plates,  resting  on 
6-inch  wto iight-iron  girders,  filled  In  with  locust  timber 
and  backed  with  half-inch  iron  plate 

Tin?  ARMAMENT. 

This  consists  of  five  15- inch  guns,  weighing  25  tons  each 
and  capable  of  throwing  round  shot  of  425  pounds  in  weight, 
and  two  10-inch  rifled  guns.  The  guns  rest  on  wrought- 
iron  shot-proof  carriages,  of  which  the  recoil  is  taken  up 
by  India-rubber  springs,  the  carriages  are  situated  on  top 
of  the  casemates,  and  are  trained  by  steam-power  by  means 
of  a shaft  passing  through  the  gun-deck  to  within  the  case- 
mate. Each  gun  is  loaded  with  celerity  by  being  pointed 
to  a hole  in  the  deck  protected  by  a shot-proof  hood,  below 
which  is  a steam-cylinder  of  which  the  piston-rod  Is  the 
ramrod  of  the  gun.  All  the  machinery  and  men  for  work- 
ing the  guns  are  thus  within  the  shot-proof  armor.  The 
guns  are  protected  by  a covering  of  wrought-iron  armor  In 
addition  to  their  own  immense  thickness — sixteen  end  a 
half  inches  maximum — outside  the  bore. 

TEE  UPPER  WORKS,  ETC. 

The  twenty-one  feet  shot-proof  deck,  fore  and  aft  the 
central  armor  or  casemate,  affords  ample  accommodation 
for  men  and  officers.  Above  this  deck,  and  flush  with 
the  twenty-eight  feet  gun-deck  which  forms  the  top  of 
the  casemate,  is  a light  deck,  extending  at  the  sides  of 
the  casemate,  and  forward  and  aft  from  stem  to  stern. 
The  entire  twenty-eight  feet,  or  gun-deck,  is  thus  level 
(excepting  the  usual  camber),  and  unincumbered  over 
the  whole  vessel.  Only  the  part  of  it  that  forms  the  top 
of  the  casemate  Is  shot-proof  Above  the  twenty-eight 
feet  deck  are  flying  bulwarks  to  be  turned  down  in  time 
of  action.  The  height  of  the  bulwarks  from  the  water  at 
the  load  line  will  be  thirteen  and  one  half  feot.  The  four- 
teen feet  deck  affords  ample  space  for  stores,  etc.,  and  for 
the  salt-water  tanks  for  settling  the  vessel  to  the  fighting 
line.  Below  the  fourteen  feet  deck,  forward  of  the  boilers, 
are  the  blowers  and  pumping- engines  and  coal-bunkers. 
Abaft  the  engines  are  coal-bunkers  also.  Capacity  for 
coal,  1000  tons.  The  fresh-water  for  consumption  on  board 
will  be  condensed  from  the  exhaust  steam ; besides  which 
there  will  be  fresh-water  tanks.  The  vessel  will  be  light- 
ed with  gas  made  on  board.  The  ventilation  of  the  offi- 
cers' and  men’s  quarters  will  be  superior  to  that  of  ordinary 
vessels,  as  they  will  be  entirely  above  water.  In  cruising 
and  in  action  the  entire  vessel  will  be  ventilated  by  the 
blowers.  As  the  guns  are  In  the  open  air,  and  the  ship's 
company  separated  from  them  during  action  by  a case- 
mate, the  deleterious  effects  of  smoke  and  sound  will  be 
avoided.  The  ventilation  by  blowers,  the  freeing  of  the 
vessel  from  water  in  the  manner  proposed,  and  other  oper- 
ations new  to  the  naval  practice  of  the  Government,  have 
been  successfully  employed  by  Mr.  Stevens  for  many  years. 
The  vessel  will  have  two  light  masts  for  emergencies,  but 
will  not  ordinarily  carry  salL 

FIGOTTNQ  QUALITIES. 

First.  Iron  armor  61  Inches  thick,  backed  with  14  inches 
«>f  tho  most  impenetrable  wood,  and  standing  at  the  acute 
angle  of  one  in  two  to  the  line  of  fire— that  is,  one  degree  I 


of  inclination  to  two  of  height — is  a vastly  stronger  pro- 
tection than  has  ever  been  applied  or  found  vulnerable  by 
any  experimenters  at  home  or  abroad.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  comparatively  light,  os  its  extent  is  reduced  by  con- 
fining it  to  the  central  part  of  the  vessel,  and  by  immersing 
the  vessel  to  & deeper  fighting  draft  The  parts  of  the 
vessel  fore  and  aft  the  central  casemate  are  also  thorough- 
ly protected  by  a horizontal  deck,  which  is  not  only  sbot- 
proof  but  one  foot  below  the  fighting  water-line.  The 
water  protection,  as  far  as  it  can  be  judiciously  employed, 
is  at  once  the  most  perfect  and  cheapest  armor. 

Second.  The  side  protection,  extending  from  stem  to 
stern,  is  intended  to  answer  these  four  important  purposes : 
1st,  Protection  from  projectiles;  2d,  From  disaster  by 
collision;  3d,  Increasing  the  immersed  beam,  and  the 
consequent  stability  of  the  ship  when  fighting;  and,  lash* 
ly,  adding  in  a very  great  degree  to  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  strength  and  stiffness  of  the  vessel. 

Third.  The  immense  power  of  the  engines  and  the 
fine  lines  guarantee  a much  higher  speed  than  has  been 
attained  by  any  sea-going  war  or  commercial  steamer. 
This  vessel  will  have  the  entire  horse-power  of  the  Great 
Eastern  with  about  one- third  of  her  resistance,  or  twice 
the  horse-power  of  any  war-vessel.  The  sharpness  of  her 
lines  is  unprecedented  in  any  government  practice,  and 
in  any  except  the  latest  and  most  successful  commercial 
practice. 

Fourth.  The  ability  of  the  vessel  to  turn  rapidly  round 
on  her  own  centre,  without  making  headway,  by  mean? 
of  two  screws,  instead  of  occupying  the  time  and  making 
the  circuit  required  by  all  other  war^vessels,  will  give  her 
remarkable  and  important  facilities  for  manoeuvring  when 
in  action.  In  connection  with  her  great  speed,  it  will  en- 
able her  to  overhaul  one  after  another  of  the  enemy's  fleet 
within  a very  short  time,  to  run  close  alongside  an  ene- 
my, to  present  herself  for  action  in  tho  most  effective  po- 
sition, to  bring  her  broadside  to  bear  in  any  direction,  to 
turn  round  in  narrow  channels,  and,  when  necessary,  to 
retreat  in  any  direction  with  facility. 

Fifth.  Tho  employment  of  two  entirely  distinct  means 
of  propulsion — the  two  screws  and  their  respective  sets  of 
engines — will  enable  her  to  be  steered  in  case  of  accident 
to  the  rudder,  and  will  afford  just  double  the  ordinary 
amount  of  security  against  breakage  of  machinery  in 
fighting  or  cruising. 

Sixth.  The  employment  of  barbette  guns,  or  on  the 
top  of  the  casemate  instead  of  within  it,  gives  ail  of  the 
entire  range  of  the  horizon.  Three  guns  can  be  fired  at  a 
time  in  line  with  the  keel,  forward  or  aft.  By  setting  the 
guns — by  a graduated  index-plate  within  the  casemate— so 
that  they  shall  point  at  the  proper  relative  angles,  and 
then  placing  the  vessel,  either  by  turning  her  on  her  cen- 
tre or  by  going  ahead  or  astern,  so  that  one  gun  bears 
upon  the  object  to  be  hit,  the  fire  of  all  the  guns  may  be 
instantly  concentrated  upon  that  object  without  lasing 
time  in  training  each  gun. 

Seventh.  The  use  of  the  heaviest  successful  ordnance 
known  not  only  makes  the  gun  its  own  armor,  but  affords 
the  following  advantages  in  fighting  the  ship : The  smash- 
ing effect  of  a single  heavy  prqjectile  upon  a single  point 
on  the  enemy's  sides  is  vastly  greater  than  that  of  an  equal 
weight  of  lighter  projectiles.  In  close  quarters — a position 
the  vessel  is  by  her  speed  and  manageableness  able  to  as- 
sume at  option — the  velocity  of  a prqjectile,  that  is,  its 
effect,  would  In  like  proportion  be  increased  without 
bringing  a greater  Htrain  upon  the  gun.  It  is  believed 
that  a 15-inch  gun  may  carry  an  elongated  projectile  of 
half  a ton  weight  The  smashing  effect  of  such  a missile 
would  not  only  be  greater  than  that  of  a lighter  missile, 
but  more  destructive  at  a low  than  at  a high  velocity,  ac- 
cording to  tho  representation  of  military  engineers.  As 
there  is  no  casemate  over  the  guns  the  enemy  can  not 
pour  shot  and  shell  into  port-holes  at  close  quarters;  for 
the  same  reason  the  guns  will  Dot  he  limited  to  the  few 
degrees  of  range  permitted  by  tho  ports,  but  can  sweep  the 
horizon.  The  cost  and  weight  of  the  casemates  over  the 
guns  are  dispensed  with,  and  the  seven  guns  thus  ar^ 
ranged  will  be  as  formidable  as  a whole  broads ido  arranged 
in  the  ordinary  way;  and  with  these  remarks  closes  the 
I description  of  this  battery. 
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revived.  When  this  is  carried  into  effect,  the 
voyager  across  the  continent  will  meet  with  a 
very  different  class  of  experiences.  Meanwhile, 
os  a record  worthy  of  preservation,  we  present 
onr  contributor’s  account  of  his  transit  through 
the  Buffalo  Region : 

As  Independence  is  the  eastern,  so  may  the 
Mora  be  considered  the  western  prairie  port  of 
the  great  Santa  Fe  trail.  It  is  here  that  the 
returning  caravans  make  their  final  preparations 
for  the  trip,  and  catch  their  last  glimpse  of  even 
Mexican  civilization*  The  Mora  is  therefore, 
during  the  season  of  travel,  a halting-place  of  tio 
little  importance,  and  presents  at  times,  when 
visited  by  the  busy  traders,  quite  a lively  appear- 
ance ; indeed  during  the  summer  of  l £48  there 
was  scarcely  a day  which  did  not  witness  the  ar- 
rival or  departure  from  this  earn  ping- ground  of 
a fleet  of  those  prairie  ships,  the  unwieldy  8a  mn 
Fe  wagons. 

I have  stated  in  my  “Incidents  of  Travel  frt 
New  Mexico,”  of  which  this  article  is  a continu- 
ation, that  I had  determined  to  accompany  one 
of  the  numerous  parties  then  leaving  for  “the 
States.”  This  caravan — for  it  may  well  be  called 
so — was  n.  large  one,  consisting  of  three  trains, 
numbering  upward  of  one  hundred  wagons  in  all. 
By  tbns  uniting  our  people  obtained  a more  per- 


SOME  years  ago,*  Mr.  George  D.  Brewerton, 
a lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army,  gave 
an  account  of  a portion  of  his  journey  across  the 
continent  from  the  Pacific  shores  to  the  “ Settle- 
ments” in  the  States*  The  first  of  these  papers 
narrated  his  “ Ride  with  Kit  Carson,”  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Taos.  The  second  article  described 
the  journey  from  Taos  through  New  Mexico, 
across  the  Great  American  Desert,  past  Santa 
Fe  to  the  Mom.  The  concluding  paper,  which 
w as  to  describe  the  remainder  of  the  journey, 
with  the  illustrative  sketches,  was  for  a while  lost 
at  the  time  of  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  publishers  of  this  Magazine. 
They  have  since  been  recovered ; and  the  article 
is  herewith  presented.  Although  in  point  of 
time  it  relates  to  events  which  occurred  some 
years  ago,  so  little  change  has  taken  place  in 
this  region  that  it  is  as  true  to  fact  to-day  as 
though  now  first  written.  The  great  physical 
features  of  the  region  remain  unchanged.  The 
same  unpeopled  expanse  stretches  before  the 
traveler,  and  must  be  crossed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. How  long  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case 
no  man  Can  say.  The  project  of  ft  railway  to 
the  Pacific,  which  was  then  pronounced  feasible, 
and  sore  of  ultimate  accomplishment,  has  been 
* flarjxr's  Magazine  fur  August,,  ISOS,  and  April,  1S54. 
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feet  assurance  of  journeying  utmmleated  through 
the  hostile  Iodiap  railfie  than  if  we  InuJ  pursued, 
mir  course  in  smaller  cumbers  ; for  the  Ara% 
of  the  pin  in.5* — as  tht  Comanches  may  not  ttm 
properly  he  styled — seldom  tack  caution. 

Our  patty  wu«:  ijiade  up  of  one  hundred  tearn^ 

*ters,  nearly  adl  of  whom  were  young  Missouri* 
a 05.  These,  Hi th  sundry  trader*,  traveler?,  and 
Mexican  herdsmen  (whose  duty  it  Wa#  to  keep 
watch  and  ward  over  an  unruly  drove  of  about 
Hye.bundred  loose  cattle  which  vrere  to  follow  in 
our  wake  td  the  frontiers)*  made  up  a force  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  then,  the  tnajbrUy  of 
whom  were  .sturdy,  athletic  fellows,  well  armed 
wftU  rUlcs,  and  though  ..wanting,  discipline,-  very 
fair  ua»tcnal  for  a ‘*  freo  fight"  with  a barricade 
of  wagons  between  themselves  a ad  their  cue* 
rnies. 

As  it  was  at  the  Mora  that  I received  my  first  ! almost,  unbroken  Ip  ref. 


taiirhufr,  the  Rocky  Mo  amain  :v  bwbr  aloft  like 
the  gigantic  jib  inland  sau ; where  itt&jto* 

W &U&p%\  man}'  of  thorn  snowcapped  or  robed 

grnjRsy  ways*  which 
^kirt  their  pine^tifRl  hnz®*,. 1 v gfo  far  glial t thou 
cyme,  and  at  bwf  fact  Ahull  thy  green  expanse  be 
SLayvdiv—ii  i»  hew,  1 Tfljmti  tliut  the  i>oy$tim 
fe]*  most  fully  t Urn  feta  gazing  upon  na  an- 
fnmiVietr  land,  loir  the  ttiAUiation  of  which  fin 
previous  experiences  of  travel  could;  have 
pared  Wm.  * : 

jpfc#fc*&  rij  the  verdant  lirerr  of  spriug*  or 
the  more  ln^nriant  robe^  of  eat  ly  «*unK 
present  the  appearance  of  a sea  of 
^ save  wheno  oome  smsum*  fed 

by  tfefi  »i6uvimui  snow*,  stretches  across  the  Imiih 
myjaj,  ntark^i  by  the  ttt.es  w hieft  ftii ogv  its  lumks 
anti  rear  their  wall  of  foliage  aVM*  the 

impreasions  of  the  Great  Frames  it  mar  not  be  ! he twmi'tfo*  prairies  tmd  the  Xieeavt  'wtipi  stRlp 
fro proper, ; he^iVcnW.i^ ttffcm  a narration  of  onr  | ^ty^Gkbti-  thiy  $*o ; 

adventures  while  in  the  •*  Buffo  lo  Couutrv,.  ’ r'  t&  / tuutfeu added  to  in  crease  the  delusion.; 
attempt  a dekription  of  (he  pectthaiirios  of  this  | eaoli  pHs/m^hreei^,  as  it  #wt£p&  'liver  the  lotig 
region  which  I was  so  wn  to  journey  Ijtiougfe  ^ x£*U- an  uti&tzjfekm  W which 

Merc  w»r<U3rc  iimdcqowT-t  t.»  pu-'ifire  K»rth  the  ts  ^ch:oic*..Hl  and  height,  nod  hr  the  rapid  vnet^. 
vast  pisjus  w?uch  ntt  vinphoriotil y il»e  l'Orom  Aiou  ofiisfe  mid  gloom  derived  from  the  shad,v\v> 
Tralr  ids-  r&.  -tltd . JAr ' W&f"'*-  {f  tiW  to  * of  Jiving  cloiudfi. 

tablfcve  tj;oi  the  traveler  Jhvh.  tldi  Uem  c in  ! “ Th*  rj.»mn 

approaching:  fhom.  m l did,  froui  jtUt*  AyCuftWawl  j -fiwcep  over  with  tfoir  aWow*  .viji  fxpikto  X 

than  in  thtt.dunOf  .ttTtiutiioti  Wh»Rii;  jt<  V Thv  -ur&c<j  roll**  aod  rturiuut#*  to.  ^ 

in  jdurmrving  raward  them  fn&iri.'thfe  ^1  tennis  | Rftrfr  IW^UVe  .voiii  to  glide  along,  ana  cLo^e^ 


tu*  P(Utav?  :qcifU*j  ' 
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them  not  only  his  hunting-ground  but  too  fre- 
quently the  theatre  of  scenes  and  conflicts  the 
particulars  of  which  but  seldom  reach  the  ears 
of  the  dwellers  in  our  Atlantic  cities. 

There  is  a wild  excitement,  too,  connected 
with  the  everyday  life  of  the  trapper  and  hunter 
in  this  section  of  the  country  which  is  almost  in- 
credible. So  intense  is  it,  in  fact,  that  more  than 
one  young  man,  whose  talents  and  fortune  would 
have  fitted  him  for  the  occupancy  of  a brilliant 
position  in  the  world  of  civilization,  has  turned 
his  back  upon  society  and  its  refinements  to  en- 
dure the  oftentimes  fearful  hardships  of  this  ad- 
venturous career. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations upon  the  country  a few  explanatory  re- 
marks, which  will  enable  the  reader  to  under- 
stand somewhat  of  the  interior  economy  and 
government  of  a Santa  Fd  trader’s  lamp,  as  well 
as  to  give  him  an  insight  into  the  general  routine 
of  our  prairie  life.  I have  said  that  our  caravan 
consisted  of  three  trains.  Now  though  these 
trains  were  for  the  time  being  united  as  a mat- 
ter of  mutual  accommodation,  it  did  not  by  any 
means  follow  that  they  lost  their  individuality ; 
on  the  contrary,  each  train  was  still  a little 
world  of  its  own,  being  regulated  by  its  particu- 
lar laws  and  ruled  by  its  special  “wagon-mas- 
ter.” This  wagon-master  is  an  all-important 
personage,  whose  authority  is  little  less  than 
that  of  a captain’s  upon  shipboard;  with  this 
exception,  perhaps,  that  Missourian  teamsters 
are  wild  boys  and  hardly  so  obedient  as  a disci- 
plined “ Jack  tar.”  The  wagon-master  is  there- 
fore a great  believer  in  the  force  of  moral  suar 
sion,  and  seldom  resorts  to  knock-down  personal 
arguments  unless  under  circumstances  of  a high- 
ly aggravated  character.  It  is  part  of  his  mani- 
fold duties  to  ride  from  point  to  point  (for  they 
are  invariably  mounted)  during  the  progress  of 
the  train,  as  his  presence  may  be  required,  to  fix 
the  camping-grounds,  give  the  signals  for  halts 
and  departures,  and  superintend  the  issuing  of 
provisions. 

* Our  everyday  mode  of  life  upon  the  road  was 
veiy  much  as  follows : The  camp  was  awakened 
at  daybreak ; and  breakfast  being  prepared  and 
dispatched,  the  cry  of  “Catch  up!”  from  the 
wagon-master’s  tire  warned  all  hands  to  get  ready 
for  a start.  Then  ensues  a scene  of  noise  and 
confusion  which  baffles  description — a contest 
between  unruly  oxen  who  won’t  be  yoked,  and 
their  irritated  drivers  who  are  determined  that 
they  shall.  At  length  all  is  ready ; and  at  the 
command  “Stretch  out!”  each  wagon  falls  into 
its  appointed  place,  and  with  a universal  crack- 
ing of  whips  we  begin  our  march. 

The  rate  of  travel  is  from  two  to  three  and  a 
half  miles  an  hour,  and  the  distance  driven  va- 
ries, according  to  the  proximity  of  water,  from 
fifteen  to  forty  miles  per  day.  Having  reached 
the  camping-ground,  the  wagon-master  decides 
upon  the  position  of  the  “corral,”  which  is  im- 
mediately formed  by  driving  the  wagons  into  a 
circular  or  horse-shoe  form,  where  the  tongue  of 
the  leading  wagon  which  enters  in  advance  rests 
Vol.  XXV.— No.  148.— Ff 
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upon  or  near  the  inner  hind-wheel  of  that  which 
follows  it,  so  that  each  wagon  overlaps  the  other, 
and  thus  forms  a continuous  barricade,  with  the 
exception  of  an  opening  some  twenty-five  feet  in 
width,  left  vacant  to  enable  the  cattle-guard,  in 
case  of  an  alarm,  to  drive  in  their  charge.  With 
a view  to  such  contingencies  the  animals  are 
usually  herded  in  the  vicinity  of  this  avenue, 
which  can  be  closed  by  means  of  wagon-chains 
coupled  together  and  stretched  across  the  en- 
trance. 

The  unyoking  completed,  then  begins  the 
business  of  the  camp.  The  cattle-guard  is  de- 
tailed and  takes  its  post.  The  cooks  of  the  va- 
rious messes  (which  number  about  ten  men  in 
each,  and  take  by  turns  the  office  of  cook  and 
purveyor-general  to  their  fellows)  are  soon  bus- 
ily engaged  in  collecting  wood,  or,  if  in  the  buf- 
falo range,  the  dried  excrement  of  that  animal 
for  fuel ; the  fires  are  kindled,  and  ere  long  all 
hands  devote  themselves  most  assiduously  to  the 
bacon  and  hard  bread.  Now  comes  the  fun  and  " 
jollity  of  prairie  life.  The  labors  of  the  day  are 
over,  and  a little  “euchre”  or  “old  sledge" 
amuse  some,  while  others  try  hunting  or  fishing 
if  there  be  facilities  at  hand;  or,  what  is  yet 
more  fashionable,  spread  a blanket  beneath  the 
shadow  of  a wagon,  and  doze  until  the  sinking 
of  the  sun.  By  nightfall  you  will  find  the  men 
collected  in  little  groups  about  their  respective 
fires,  where  they  crack  their  rough  jokes  and 
relate  their  personal  adventures  in  the  way  of 
hair-breadth  Indian  encounters  or  unhcaixl-of 
buffalo  shooting,  until  the  watchful  stars,  the 
silver  time-piece  of  the  prairies,  have  marked 
the  midnight  hour,  and  they  drop  off  one  by  one 
to  their  beds,  or  rather  blankets,  beneath  the 
open  sky. 

The  first  rays  of  a July  morning  sun  had  not 
yet  gathered  sufficient  power  to  dispel  the  low- 
lying  mists  of  the  prairie  when  those  magic 
words,  “ Catch  up !”  transformed  our  camp  into 
a very  Babel,  which  was  only  terminated  as  the 
cry  of  “All  set!”  announced  our  readiness  to 
depart ; and  ere  many  minutes  had  elapsed  the 
word  was  given  to  “ Stretch  out ! ” and  our  cara- 
van unwound  itself  like  a mighty  serpent  from 
its  coils,  and  took  the  great  Missouri  trail,  which 
lay  before  us  like  a faintly-penciled  line  toward 
the  hazy  horizon. 

“Off  at  last!”  was  my  mental  exclamation 
as  I lifted  myself  into  the  saddle ; and  as  if  to 
echo  my  thought,  I heard  a sun-browned  team- 
ster near  me  say  to  his  companion,  “Well,  old 
hoss,  we’re  bound  for  the  States,  sure  as  shoot- 
in*  ; and  I’ll  allow  that  there  ain’t  a man  in  this 
crowd  that’s  better  pleased  to  see  the  last  of  the 
Greasers’  way  of  living  than  myself.” 

From  the  Mora  we  journeyed  on  for  several 
days,  passing  the  camping-grounds  of  Santa 
Clara  Spring,  Ocate,  Colorado,  and  Punta  del 
Piedras  (Point  of  Rocks),  without  meeting  with 
any  adventure  or  incident  of  unusual  interest, 
save  an  occasional  meeting  with  an  incoming 
train,  whose  travel-soiled  wagons  bore  traces  of 
Indian  favors  in  the  way  of  shot  and  arrow 
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rents,  until  our  arrival  at  Rock  Creek.  While 
here  encamped  it  was  reported  among  our  men 
that  a conflict  had  just  taken  place  between  a 
band  of  Eutaw  braves,  who  had  left  their  mount- 
t.  ain  haunts  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  the  buflfa- 
> lo  upon  the  great  prairies,  and  a war  party  of 
/Comanches,  whose  commission  is  generally  a 
I roving  one,  their  object  being  simply  to  commit 
[ the  greatest  amount  of  rascality  in  the  shortest 
\jx>ssible  time. 

As  the  story  ran,  it  appears  that  the  Eutaws 
had  encamped  for  the  night,  leaving  a large  por- 
tion of  their  caballada  grazing  in  the  mouth  of 
a cation  at  a short  distance  from  their  fires, 
where  their  owners,  secure  in  the  watchfulness 
of  those  to  whose  care  they  had  been  confided, 
felt  but  little  anxiety  for  their  safety.  Just  as 
the  moon  was  rising  the  Comanches,  numbering 
only  sixteen  warriors  and  two  squaws,  entered 
the  other  extremity  of  the  cation,  and  upon  ob- 
serving the  horses,  determined  to  gratify  their 
cupidity,  even  at  the  risk  of  a difficulty  with  the 
Eutaws,  who,  in  high  good-humor  from  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  their  hunt,  were  at  that 
moment  quietly  seated  beside  their  fires,  peace- 
ably enjoying  themselves  in  their  own  fashion; 
which,  in  the  present  instance,  signified  squatting 
upon  their  haunches  before  the  blaze  and  dis- 
cussing their  tobacco  in  blessed  unconsciousness 
of  the  proximity  of  their  new  neighbors,  or  the 
unfriendly  visit  which  they  were  contemplating. 

The  night  passed  quietly  away;  the  smokers 
finished  their  pipes,  and  then  lay  down  to  sleep 
as  men  slumber  after  a weary  march.  The  fires 
smouldered  and  died  out,  until  their  whitening 
ashes  looked  like  ghostly  shrouds  as  they  lay 
bleaching  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  warriors 
on  guard  grew  drowsy  in  their  fancied  security ; 
when,  just  as  the  first  dull  glimmer  of  the  coming 
day  betokened  the  presence  of  the  dawn,  one 
shrill,  wild  whoop  aroused  our  Eutaws  to  a sense 
of  their  danger,  and  with  this  Comanche  reveille 
yet  ringing  in  their  ears,  they  sprang  to  their  feet 
-to  behold  their  caballida  flying  before  their  cap- 
tors  up  the  steep  defiles  of  the  cafion,  from  the 
farther  extremity  of  which  the  Comanches  doubt- 
less intended  to  gain  the  open  prairie  beyond : 
an  expectation  which  was  never  destined  to  be 
realized,  for  though  an  Indian  may  be  taken  by 
surprise,  he  is  seldom  wanting  either  in  expe- 
dients or  quickness ; and  our  Eutaw  friends  had 
lived  too  long  in  a bad  neighborhood,  and,  it  may 
be,  stampeded  too  many  caballadas  themselves 
to  be  easily  astonished,  or  to  hesitate  long  upon 
their  proper  course  of  action. 

Fortunately  for  the  Eutaws  they  had  a few  of 
their  best  horses  yet  remaining  to  them,  being 
those  which,  having  been  “hobbled”  beside  the 
fires  of  their  respective  owners,  had  consequently 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  stampeders.  To  cut  their 
bonds  and  fling  themselves  upon  their  backs  was 
the  work  of  a moment;  and  ere  the  Comanches 
had  gained  the  centre  of  the  defile  with  their 
ill-gotten  booty  the  enraged  Eutaws  had  over- 
taken them  and  were  in  their  midst.  It  was  now 
a hand-to-hand  encounter,  no  quarter  being  asked 


and  none  given.  The  Comanches  did  their  best 
by  throwing  themselves  upon  the  sides  of  their 
horses  and  practicing  every  artifice  in  which  the 
art  of  Indian  warfare  is  prolific ; but  though  they 
battled  desperately  it  was  in  vain,  for  the  death- 
dealing arrows  of  their  foes  made  fearful  havoc, 
while  their  own  random  shots  did  no  material 
harm.  The  contest  was  too  unequal  to  be  long 
sustained,  and  ere  the  morning  mist  had  lifted 
itself  from  the  broad  expanse  of  the  prairie,  or 
the  red  sun  struggled  out  from  the  eastern  cloud- 
banks to  light  up  this  scene  of  savage  strife,  the 
victorious  jEutAws  were  again  reclining  by  their 
fires,  where  sixteen  gory  scalps,  waving  ghastly 
in  the  breeze  /rom  their  lance  heads,  and  two 
lamenting  squaws,  attested  the  prowess  of  the 
conquerors.  Had  these  unlucky  females  been 
wise  they  would  have  unsexed  themselves  for  the  , 
time,  at  least  so  far  as  to  have  held  their  tongues ; j 
but,  sad  to  relate,  their  grief  overcame  their  pru- 
dence, and  induced  them  to  “give  their  sorrow 
words”  in  open  defiance  of  the  expostulations  of 
their  captors,  until  at  length  an  old  chief  seized 
a club  and  settled  the  matter  by  splitting  the 
skulls  of  both,  f 

When  this  story  first  reached  ns  we  were  dis- 
posed to  regard  it  as  a somewhat  more  than 
doubtful  legend ; but  the  ensuing  day  was  des- 
tined to  prove  its  truth,  for  as  we  neared  the 
place  I rode  forward  in  advance  of  the  wagons, 
thus  preceding  their  arrival  by  upward  of  a mile. 
Upon  nearing  the  locality  indicated  I observed 
a flock  of  vultures,  which  hovered  like  ill-omened 
spirits  above  the  spot,  flapping  their  broad  wings 
as  they  circled  lazily  in  the  polluted  air.  Guided 
by  their  flight,  I put  spurs  to  my  horse  and  pressed 
onward  until  I halted  amidst  the  very  scene  where 
the  conflict  had  taken  place. 

As  I mused  and  moralized  my  meditations  „ 
were  interrupted  by  the  cracking  of  whips  and 
the  vociferations  of  impatient  drivers  which  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  our  train;  nor  was  it  long 
after  the  corral  had  been  formed  before  our  ex- 
cited teamsters,  many  of  whom  were  young  Mis- 
sourians embarked  for  the  first  time  upon  a 
prairie  trip,  came  running  up,  and  expressed,  in 
the  opinion  of  our  older  frontiersmen,  a great 
deal  of  unnecessary  astonishment  upon  behold- 
ing the  nearly  fleshless  skeletons  which  strewed 
the  ravine.  Among  our  drivers  there  were  men 
of  the  true  mountain  stamp,  who  had  traveled, 
and  trapped,  and  “ starved  it”  until  their  hearts 
had  grown  harder  than  their  hands.  Men  who 
had  been  down  to  Chihuahua,  and  wernt  sheared 
at  a redskin  dead  or  alive — no,  they  would  “ go 
under"  if  they  were — old  fellows  who  had  roughed 
it  until  they  made  it  a point  to  be  surprised  at 
nothing,  so  far  as  prairie  life  is  concerned.  These 
reprobates,  after  a careful  search  through  the 
ravine,  found  one  of  the  Comanche  skulls  which 
had  been  picked  almost  clean  by  the  vultures 
and  wolves;  and  having  fastened  this  ghastly 
mark  upon  the  end  of  a wiping  stick,  they  put  it 
up  at  sixty  yards  and  commenced  trying  their 
rifles  at  one  of  the  eyes,  or  rather  at  the  hole 
where  the  eye  ought  to  hare  been. 
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It  was  late  in  the  morning  of  the  ensuing  day 
.ere  our  wagons  “rolled  out”  from  “Graveyard 
Corral,  ” as  some  of  the  old  Btagers  chose  to  desig- 
nate our  halting-place,  out  of  compliment  to  the 
unsuccessful  horse-stealers.  While  awaiting  the 
signal  for  departure  I spent  a half  hour  in  look- 
ing up  the  skeletons  of  the  unlucky  squaws  whose 
song  of  lamentation  had  been  so  abruptly  term- 
inated. After  a careful  search  I finally  found 
their  bones  beside  the  ash-heaps  which  marked 
the  location  of  the  Eutaws’  deserted  fires. 

The  next  point  of  interest  after  leaving  the 
scene  of  the  Indian  massacre  was  a hill — if  an 
elevation  of  upward  of  a thousand  feet  can  be 
so  modestly  styled — which  rises  abruptly  from 
the  surrounding  plain  between  Rock  and  Rabbit- 
ear  creeks.  This  hill  is  known  as  the  “Round 
Mound1* — a name  derived  from  its  circular,  cone- 
like  top.  It  is  visible  in  clear  weather  from  a 
distance  of  many  miles ; and  as  the  optical  de- 
lusion occasioned  by  the  extreme  rarity  of  the 
pure  and  transparent  atmosphere  of  the  Great 
Prairies  continually  deceives  the  beholder  into 
the  belief  that  much  lesser  elevations  are  close 
at  hand  when  they  are  in  reality  some  miles  dis- 
tant, it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence for  parties  of  two  or  three  to  detach  them- 
selves from  the  passing  caravans  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  this  remarkable  locality.  I,  for  one, 
have  a painfully  distinct  recollection  of  the 
weariness  with  which  my  friend  Mr.  Danvar 
and  myself  dismounted  to  stretch  ourselves  upon 
the  green  sward  at  its  base,  after  accomplishing 
the  five  instead  of  three  miles  which  we  had 
fondly  imagined  to  lie  between  us  and  the  ob- 
ject of  our  curiosity.  How  very  unwilling  we 
felt  to  undertake  the  ascent  of  the  steep  which 
we  had  so  imprudently  declared  should  be  scaled, 
even  to  its  top,  before  our  return ! But  it 
wouldn't  do  to  “back  out;1*  it  wouldn’t  do  to 
be  laughed  at ; and  it  wouldn't  do  to  waste  any 
farther  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  luxurious 
repose.  So  with  heavy  hearts  and  weary  legs 
we  proceeded  to  fasten  our  horses,  and  then  com- 
menced the  journey  upward.  And  “such  a 
gettin'  up,1*  or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  such  a 
falling  down,  I never  hope  to  see  again.  Thrice 
we  halted  upon  the  way  and  voted  Round  Mound 
a humbug,  and  our  self-imposed  excursion  a 
most  intolerable  bore.  Then  Danvar  would  in- 
sist upon  stopping  to  give  vent  to  strong  expres- 
sions ; and  yet  another  delay  was  due  to  a slip, 
which  destroyed  my  equanimity  and  carried 
away  the  seat  of  a pair  of  buckskin  pantaloons 
at  one  and  the  same  moment.  But  “ persever- 
ance overcomes  all  obstacles ;”  and  by  dint  of  puf- 
fing, blowing,  and  mutual  assistance,  we  gained 
our  goal  at  last.  But  having  once  reached  the 
summit,  fatigue  was  all  forgotten  as  the  delight- 
ed eye  took  in  the  wide  expanse ; on  every  side, 
a vast  extent,  probably  upward  of  one  hundred 
miles  of  country,  was  presented  to  our  view. 
If  we  had  been  disposed  to  linger  at  our  resting- 
place  below,  we  now  felt  strongly  tempted  to 
make  a long  stay  upon  the.  crest.  The  distant 
wagon-covers  of  the  far-off  train  had  dwindled 


into  snowy  specks  upon  a perfect  sea  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  emerald  hue  of  the  verdure  at  our 
feet  faded  with  increasing  distance  into  bluer 
tints,  which  in  their  turn  became  gray  and  misty 
as  they  neared  the  hazy  horizon. 

As  we  still  lingered,  entranced  by  the  grandeur 
of  so  novel  a scene,  I was  but  too  harshly  re- 
called to  a sense  of  this  world’s  stern  realities 
by  an  exclamation  from  Danvar. 

“Hang  it,  there  go  our  animals,  or  a pair 
that  look  amazingly  like  them ! The  sooner  wc 
get  down  again  the  better.  I would  not  lose  my 
buffalo  horse  before  we  get  to  Lost  Spring  for 
Madam  Jules’s  bank.” 

My  friend  was  off  in  double-quick  time,  and 
as  I felt  a great  degree  of  interest  in  “ Bucepha- 
lus,” in  whose  come-back-ngain  qualities,  in  case 
of  a stampede,  I had  not  the  slightest  confidence, 
I followed  suit  with  all  possible  6peed. 

Upon  “ comparing  notes”  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  where  I found  Danvar  rubbing  his  shins 
and  groaning  dismally  meanwhile,  we  made  the 
pleasant  discovery  that  our  apprehensions  had 
been  realized,  and  that  our  horses,  tired  of  wait- 
ing, had  pulled  up  their  picket  pins  and  stam- 
peded. Luckily  for  us  they  made  their  way 
back  to  the  train. 

Two  or  three  days  after  our  Round  Mountain 
adventure  I had  my  first  experience  in  Buffalo- 
shooting. It  was  a sultry  day — the  very  hottest 
which  we  had  experienced  since  our  departure 
from  the  Mora.  Remember,  too,  that  a hot  day 
in  this  locality  is  no  trifling  affair;  for  the 
“Santa  Fe  Trail”  can  sometimes,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  that  grateful  breeze  which  usually 
sweeps  these  plains  with  the  regularity  of  the 
Pacific  trades,  produce  a specimen  of  warm 
weather  which  would  do  no  discredit  to  the 
equator  itself.  The  heated  air  appeared  every 
where  rising  from  the  burning  ground — the  very 
oxen  seemed  an  exponent  of  the  enervating 
weather,  as  they  lolled  out  their  froth-specked 
tongues  and  panted  wearily  as  they  stretched 
themselves  upon  the  grass.  We  had  been  en- 
camped a full  hour,  and  were  now  in  that  lazy, 
slumbersome  condition  which  seemed  to  fall  upon 
our  people  as  regularly  as  the  afternoon  set  in. 
I had  ensconced  myself  under  a wagon,  where  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  remain  and  “take  it 
coolly”  until  sundown.  But  who  shall  declare 
what  an  hour  may  bring  forth,  or  where  is  the 
future  more  uncertain  than  upon  the  great  prai- 
ries? I,  in  the  innocence  of  my  heart,  was 
planning  a quiet  nap  and  the  peaceful  enjoyment 
of  a cigar,  when  the  cry  of  “ Buffalo ! buffalo !” 
resounded  through  the  camp,  and  ail  hands,  or 
perhaps  I should  say  the  ^youngsters,”  turned 
out  accordingly. 

Upon  springing  to  my  feet  to  take  a first  look 
at  the  mighty  beasts  of  which  I had  heard  so 
much,  I found  the  “buffalo”  had  dwindled  to 
one  huge  old  bull,  whose  shaggy  hair  and  flow- 
ing beard  gave  him  quite  a formidable  appear- 
ance; but  bo  far  from  showing  any  particular 
fearlessness,  the  old  fellow  was  even  then  “hump- 
ing himself”  to  get  out  of  our  vicinity.  One 
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glance  at  the  flying  beast  was  enough  for  my 
enthasiastie  self.  I took  the  “buffalo  fever'’  at 
once  in  its  severest  form,  had  my  gun  ready  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  write  it  had  sallied  forth ; and  too  im- 
patient to  await  the  saddling  of  tny  horse,  had 
started  off  on  foot,  quite  regardless  of  the  “old 
stagers,"  who  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  a 
subdued  but  expressive  smile  as  the?  beheld  my 
hot  pursuit.  It  was,  as  I have  said,  an  intense- 
ly hot  day,  and  I half  believe  that  the  rascally 
old  bull  was  amusing  himself  at  my  expense,  by 
enjoying  my  vexation  as  I hurried  breathless- 
ly after  him  through  the  coarse  grasses  of  the 
prairie. 

After  running  the  buffalo  for  upward  of  two 
miles,  in  accomplishing  which  he  had  repeated- 
ly allowed  mo  to  get  almost  within  gun-shot  ere 
he  would  gallop  teasingly  away,  I found  myself, 
in  sporting  phrase,  “very  much  done  up,'’  and 
was  about  to  abandon  the  enterprise  in  despair, 
when,  to  my  great  joy,  the  old  fellow  crossed  a 
ridge,  which  not  only  served  to  screen  me  from 
his  sight,  but  even  furnished  a cover  behind 
which  I could  advance  unseen.  Having  got 
within  killing  distance — which  I did  by  crawling 
upon  my  hands  and  knees  to  the  summit  of  “the 
rise1’ — J lay  concealed  until  the  movements  of 
the  animal  should  expose  the  proper  spot  at 
which  to  aim ; that  is  to  say,  low  down  and  di- 
rectly behind  the  fore-shoulder ; for  if  hit  else- 
where the  buffalo,  w ho  is  exceedingly  tenacious 
of  life,  will  generally  manage  to  make  his  escape, 
even  though  his  wounds  should  ultimately  prove 
mortal.  Upon  the  discharge  of  my  musket  the 
bull  snorted  and  jumped  aside,  but  otherwise 
seemed  but  little  discomposed.  I then  reloaded, 
and  with  a more  deliberate  aim  fired  a second 
time,  but  apparently  with  no  better  success. 
Somewhat  piqued  by  my  previous  failures,  I 
rammed  home  u cartridge,  and  was  advancing  for 


a third  time,  when  I observed 
the  animal  to  be  lying  upon 
the  ground,  where  he  was  toss- 
ing his  head  and  tearing  up  the 
earth  about  him  with  his  short 
but  dangerous  horns.  Fully 
satisfied  that  he  was  now  com- 
pletely within  my  power — for 
I had  been  told  that  the  buffa- 
lo, under  such  circumstances, 
never  lies  down  unless  he  has 
received  a fatal  wound — and 
elated  by  the  prospect  of  se- 
curing him,  I was  so  impru- 
dent as  to  show  myself  to  the 
infuriated  beast.  A moment’s 
reflection  would  have  proved 
to  me  the  danger  of  this  act ; 
but  in  the  present  instance 
the  reflection  was  an  after- 
thought, and  came  too  late. 
For,  as  if  my  presence  bad 
inspired  new  vigor  into  his 
wounded  frame,  the  huge 
creature  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  with  something  between  a groan  and  a deep 
bellow,  which  to  ray  excited  ears  sounded  more 
like  the  first  puff  of  a high-pressure  engine,  came 
dashing  madly  toward  the  spot  on  which  I stood. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  To  retreat  seemed 
impossible,  and  no  shelter  was  at  hand;  so, 
with  a hasty  determination  to  stand  still  in  A*my 
tracks,”  and  trust  my  safety  to  the  chances  of  n 
final  shot,  I drew  np  my  piece,  with  an  inward 
prayer  to  the  old  gun,  as  I raised  her  to  my  shoul- 
der, to  “shoot  centre  now  or  never."  There  was 
a flash,  a thin  wreath  of  sulphurous  smoke  float- 
ed idly  up  on  the  summer  air  as  the  report  of  my 
musket  resounded  along  the  prairie. 

I looked  toward  the  buffalo.  The  huge  beast 
hesitated  as  though  he  had  felt  the  ball ; then 
bounded  forward,  stumbled,  advanced  again ; 
once  more  staggered  and  once  more  recovered 
himself ; and  then,  just  as  I almost  seemed  to 
feel  his  hot  breath  upon  my  check,  the  creature 
fell  headlong  and  rolled  heavily  at  my  feet, 
while  the  life-blood,  welling  from  his  wounds,  en- 
sanguined the  grass  on  which  he  lay.  As  1 
subsequently  discovered,  my  shots  had  all  taken 
effect;  and  the  last  ball,  to  which  I owed  my 
safety,  had  struck  him  behind  the  fore-shoulder 
and  had  gone  quartering  back : thus  ranging  di- 
rectly through  the  vitals.  With  all  these  hurts 
it  was  wonderful  that  the  animal  had  not  gone 
down  at  once. 

If  my  first  attempt  to  approach  the  wounded 
buffalo  had  been  too  hasty,  my  present  advance 
was  conducted  with  consummate  care.  Indeed, 
after  the  exhibition  of  temper  with  which  I had 
already  been  favored,  I really  felt  delicate  about 
intruding  my  self  upon  so  irritable  a beast.  I 
retired  accordingly  to  the  skeleton  of  a deceased 
specimen  of  the  same  species  that  lay  convert- 
iently  near,  and  there  held  myself  in  readiness 
to  take  tny  departure  at  a moment’s  warning, 
while  I amused  myself  by  throwing  every  avail* 
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able  bone — concluding  with  the  skull — at  the 
ponderous  brute  which  I had  brought  down. 
Finding  him  unmoved  by  these  insults  I made 
bold  to  approach  the  body,  and  having  satisfied 
myself  by  numerous  tests  that  the  “vital  spark” 
was  actually  extinct,  I took  courage,  drew  forth 
my  bowie-knife,  and  proceeded  to  butcher  my 
first  buffalo.  To  do  all  things  properly  and  in 
order  I rolled  up  my  sleeves,  and  having  de- 
termined to  take  off  the  hide,  which,  with  its  re- 
cent ball-holes,  would  be  an  undeniable  proof 
of  my  prowess  in  the  chase,  commenced  the 
work.  After  making  the  preparatory  incisions 
in  a scientific  manner,  I began  to  strip  off  the 
skin,  and  for  a whole  half  hour  labored  vigor- 
ously at  the  task,  pulling,  slashing,  and  hack- 
ing,  right  and  left,  at  the  huge  carcass,  with  an 
occasional  comment,  “not  loud  but  deep,”  upon 
the  toughness  of  the  beast,  until  I blunted  the 
knife,  lost  my  temper,  and  finally  sat  down  to 
relieve  myself  by  anathematizing  the  whole  affair. 

My  situation  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus : 
It  was  a broiling  day;  the  perspiration  oozed 
freely  from  every  pore ; the  camp  was  some  two 
miles  distant;  and  I,  in  melting  mood,  was 
stretched  alongside  the  stiffening  buffalo,  which 
I had  killed  but  was  unable  to  cut  up.  In 
short,  I was  exactly  in  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  won  an  elephant  in  a raffle : it  was 
a large  elephant,  a fine  elephant,  and  all  things 
considered  a very  cheap  elephant  at  the  price ; 
but  for  all  that  the  lucky  man  didn't  know  what 
to  do  with  him.  So,  finally,  I determined  that, 
as  the  hide  wa9  not  to  be  got  off,  I would  content 
myself  with  the  tongue,  which  I hoped  to  get  out 
of  its  head  somehow  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
or  two.  Falling  to  work  again,  I ultimately 
succeeded  in  getting  out  the  lingual  member. 
To  this  trophy  I added  the  tail,  which  I cut 
off  as  an  additional  evidence  that  I had  positive- 
ly slain  a buffalo.  Shall  I tell  the  precise  time 
that  I took  to  boil  that  old  bull's  tongue  to  an 
edible  state  of  tenderness,  and  how  we  at  length 
concurred  in  the  judgment  of  Nigger  Bill,  who 
gave  it  as  his  professional  opinion  “ dat  if*Massa 
Leftenant  boil  dat  tongue  till  de  end  ob  de  world 
de  debble  himself  would  nebber  be  able  to  eat 
him;”  or  shall  I chronicle  the  sly  allusions  to 
the  tede  of  the  “ Lieutenant’s  buffalo  ?”  On  the 
whole,  I don’t  think  that  I shall. 

As  we  neared  the  valley  of  the  Cimarron  we 
found  the  soil  growing  much  more  sandy — a cir- 
cumstance which  added  greatly  to  the  labore  of 
our  panting  cattle,  who  were  frequently  halted 
to  breathe  as  they  pulled  the  huge  wagons  over 
the  heavy  roads  which  we  were  now  traversing. 
Our  supply  of  water,  too,  except  when  encamp- 
ed at  the  Springs  (of  which  Middle,  Upper,  and 
Cold  Springs  are  the  principal),  was  of  the  scant- 
iest; for,  although  our  trail  lay  close  beside  the 
Cimarron,  the  name  of  river  can  only  be  given 
to  it  during  the  dry  season  by  courtesy,  and  not, 
if  water  be  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a river, 
as  its  dne.  Indeed  the  Cimarron,  which  takes  its 
oamefrom  the  great  numbers  of  Rocky  Mountain 
sheep,  or  “Big  Horn,”  found  about  its  head  w&- 


I ters  ( Cimarron  being  the  Mexican  appellation  for 
| that  animal),  is,  during  the  mid-Bummer  heats, 
nothing  more  than  a bed  of  sand,  with  an  occa- 
sional pool  or  buffalo  wallow ; for  that  animal 
frequently  spends  the  hottest  portion  of  the  day 
In  these  natural  bath-tubs — a fact  which  adds 
nothing  to  the  purity  or  sweetness  of  their  wa- 
ters, as  our  parched  lips  could  but  too  often  tes- 
tify. Water  of  an  inferior  quality  can,  how- 
ever, be  generally  procured  by  digging  for  it  in 
the  sand  banks,  where  the  river  sometimes  is.  It 
was  in  traversing  this,  the  most  arid  section  of 
the  Santa  Fd  trail,  that  the  early  traders  ex- 
perienced their  greatest  difficulties. 

It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cimarron  that  I 
witnessed,  for  the  first  time,  one  of  those  terrific 
prairie  thunder-storms  which  are  nowhere  more 
terrible  than  in  this  particular  locality.  We  were 
encamped  upon  a dead  level ; for  fifty  miles  on  ei- 
ther side  of  our  corral  there  was  probably  no  ele- 
vation higher  than  our  own  wagon  bodies ; we  had 
not  even  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  a neigh- 
boring tree  might  attract  the  electric  fluid  more 
readily  than  ourselves ; and  in  this  exposed  situ- 
ation we  bore  the  brunt  of  a battle  between  con- 
flicting armies  of  opposing  clouds,  which,  I ver- 
ily believe,  approached  more  closely  to  the  earth 
than  clouds  ever  did  before  or  ever  will  again. 
Yet,  after  all,  there  was  something  glorious  in 
their  conflict.  I have  seen  the  war  of  elements 
upon  the  great  deep,  where  the  hoarse  murmur 
of  an  angry  sea  was  added  to  rhe  storm ; I have 
heard  the  thunder  ring  and  crash  among  the  de- 
files of  a Rocky  Mountain  gorge;  but  never  have 
I experienced  so  fully  the  sense  of  a persona l 
manevolence  (so  to  speak)  in  the  gathering  and 
onpet  of  a tempest  as  I did  in  this  instance. 

The  day  had  been  an  unusually  sultry  one ; 
and  knowing  that  I should  be  called  at  midnight 
to  take  my  tour  of  camp-guard  duty  (a  service 
from  which  not  even  the  wagon-master  himself 
was  exempt),  I had  retired  to  my  blanket  at  an 
early  hour,  and  there  slumbered  deeply  until  a 
heavy  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  a hoarse  voice 
in  my  ear,  saying,  “ It’s  twelve  o’clock,  Sirl”  re- 
called me  to  the  realities  of  this  everyday  world. 
Now  there  is  nothing  particularly  pleasant  in 
being  aroused  at  midnight,  or  in  being  request- 
ed at  that  “witching  hour”  to  leave  your  blanket 
and  your  dreams,  your  bed  of  prairie  grass  and 
your  castles  in  the  air — and  all  for  the  delights 
of  a two  hours’  watch,  with,  it  may  be,  a reason- 
able prospect  of  playing  target  to  some  prowling 
Indian  before  you  are  relieved.  But  although 
these  matters  were  something  of  an  old  story  to 
myself,  I felt  on  this  occasion  a sensation  of  dis- 
comfort and  a vague  apprehension,  or  what  some 
people  call  a presentiment,  of  impending  evil, 
which  I was  at  a loss  to  account  for,  and  equal- 
ly unable  to  overcome.  But  the  guard  duty 
had  to  be  done  at  all  events ; so,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  latter  conclusion,  I groped  my 
way,  rifle  in  hand,  to  the  half-extinguished  fire, 
beside  which  the  companion  of  my  watch  was 
already  standing.  After  some  little  conversa- 
tion, he  remarked, 
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“We  are  going  to  have  a rough  night  of  it, 
Lieutenant.” 

<c  Why  so?”  I asked./ 

“I  have  crossed  these  plains  seven  times,” 
was  the  reply,  “and  never  before  have  I felt  the 
air  so  hot  and  stifling.  We  shall  see  a prairie 
storm,  and  no  common  one  at  that,  before  our 
guard  is  ended.” 

I had  barely  time  to  remark  the  almost  suf- 
focating closeness  of  the  atmosphere  when  a low. 
muttering  sound  seemed  to  verify  his  words; 
while  the  plaintive  moan  of  the  fitful  night-wind, 
ns  it  swept  gustily  along,  seemed  more  like  the 
wail  of  some  restless  spirit  than  the  sighing  of  a 
mid-summer’s  breeze.  Half  an  hour  might  have 
passed  away,  when,  as  I stood  leaning  upon  my 
rifle  indulging  in  the  sombre  fancies  suggested 
by  the  deepening  gloom,  [ was  startled  by  a sharp, 
.sudden  flash  of  the  most  vivid  lightning  I ever 
remember  to  have  seen.  For  a moment  our  cor- 
rals and  the  surrounding  prairie  were  brought 
out  with  a distinctness  that  rendered  even  the 
most  minute  objects  clearly  visible;  and  then, 
as  they  relapsed  into  a blackness  which,  by  com- 
parison, appeared  even  darker  than  before,  one 
tremendous  peal,  the  signal-gun  of  the  advancing 
storm,  rent  the  air,  making  the  very  earth  trem- 
ble beneath  -the  shock.  This  was  succeeded  by 
a brief  interval  of  repose,  whose  silence  seemed, 
if  possible,  more  terrible  than  the  previous  up- 
roar ; and  then  the  thunder  burst  forth  with  re- 
doubled violence,  not  in  that  low,  grumbling 
tone  which  we  are  wont  to  hear  when  it  wakes 
the  echoes  of  some  far  mountain  side,  but  with 


a force  and  energy  that  made  us  fain  to  bow  our 
head*  and  cower  before  the  gale  as  if  Azrael 
himself  had  ridden  upon  the  blast.  And  thu* 
for  two  mortal  hours  did  the  tempest  rage  and 
the  wild  wind  continue  to  do  its  work ; while  the 
rain,  accompanied  by  hail,  came  down  in  tor- 
rents, saturating  the  thirsty  earth  until  even  the 
parched  prairie  could  contain  no  more,  and  its 
overflowing  waters  gathered  in  great  pools  upon 
our  camping-ground,  in  which  we,  the  soaked 
camp  guard,  having  arrived  At  that  highly  satis- 
factory hydropathic  state  in  which  one  can  be  no 
wetter,  stood  at  length  with  a proud  conscious- 
ness that  the  water,  so  far  as  ourselves  person- 
ally were  concerned,  had  done  its  worst. 

But  the  incidents  of  this  eventful  night  were 
not  yet  ended.  Though  the  fury  of  the  storm 
was  past,  we  were  destined  to  witness  a new  and 
scarcely  less  exciting  spectacle.  By  the  now 
increasing  light  I had  observed  my  companion 
bending  his  ear  toward  the  earth  as  though  he 
had  caught  some  sound  which  he  wished  to  hear 
more  perfectly ; and  crc  the  lips  could  form  the 
words  to  put  a question,  my  own  car  remarked  a 
faint  continuous  rambling  which,  though  hardly 
perceivable  at  first,  grew  more  and  more  distinct 
as  it  came  swelling  up  from  the  southwest.  A* 
it  continued  to  increase  I asked,  “ What  can 
that  mean?  It  is  certainly  not  the  storm,  for 
that  m breaking;  besides,  the  noise  is  too  contin- 
uous, and  evidently  comes  nearer.” 

“ I know  it  is  not  the  storm,  for  neither  wind 
nor  the  muttering  of  distant  thunder  gives  out  a 
sound  like  that,”  was  the  quiet  reply. 
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44  You  dou’t  mean  to  say  that  it's  the  tram- 
pling of  the  horses  of  a band  of  Indians,  do  you  ? 
This  is  no  time  for  even  a Comanche  to  be  abroad, 
and  neither  gunpowder  nor  bow-strings  would  do 
their  work  properly  to-night.” 

44  Never  mind  what  it  is,  Lieutenant,  we  can 
do  no  manner  of  good  here ; and  if  it  is  what  I 
think,  a thousand  men  would  no  more  stay  their 
progress  than  orie  of  Jake  Hawkins's  rifles  could 
fail  to  shoot  centre  in  a mountain  man's  hands.” 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
corral,  where  my  companion  examined  the  fast- 
ening of  the  chain  which  secured  its  entrance, 
muttering,  as  he  did  so,  “ It  ain’t  no  use;  iron 
won’t  stop  them  if  they  head  this  way.” 

The  tempest,  as  I have  already  remarked,  had 
abated ; and  as  if  to  light  up  the  strange,  and, 
withal,  somewhat  fearful  sight  which  we  were 
about  to  witness,  the  stars  began  to  struggle  out 
from  the  fast-dissolving  cloud-banks.  Glancing 
in  the  direction  from  whence  the  first  alarm  had 
come,  I had  no  longer  any  need  to  ask  its  mean- 
ing ; for  I beheld,  toward  the  southwest,  a dark  j 
mass  of  living  creatures  advancing  across  the 
prairie  with  the  rapidity  of  a horse  at  speed,  but 
so  compactly,  and  with  so  uniform  a movement, 
that  but  for  the  trampling  of  the  myriads  of 
hoofs,  which  seemed  to  shake  the  very  ground 
on  which  we  stood,  I should  hardly  have  sup- 
posed, by  that  uncertain  light,  that  a countless 
herd  of  buffalo  were  stampeding  before  the 
storm;*  but  so  it  was,  and  fortunately  for  us 
their  leaders'  took  a course  which  brought  this 
tremendous  drove  within  some  ten  or  fifteen 
yards  of  our  encampment  instead  of  dashing 
them  against  our  wagons.  Had  they  done  other- 
wise, the  trepidation  which  our  presence  would 
have  excited  among  the  foremost  could  have 
been  of  no  avail,  os  the  weight  of  the  frightened 
mass,  who  were  pressing  close  upon  their  rear, 
would  inevitably  have  forced  them  forward,  and 
brought  the  herd,  willing  or  unwilling,  into  con- 
tact with  our  corrals.  For  nearly  an  hour  the 
buffaloes  continued  to  pass  by.  I have  no  words 
to  do  justice  to  the  scene.  I must  therefore, 
leave  it  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader  to  fill  up 
the  details  of  so  unusual  a spectacle.  Let  him 
fancy  the  uproar  of  their  deep  bellowings— -the 
shock  of  their  heavy  hoofs — the  wild  night — the 
recently  storm-swept  prairie — the  starlit  sky,  with 
its  hurrying  clouds— and,  lastly,  the  certainty  of 
their  doing  us  a mischief  should  they  change 
their  course — and  I think  that  he  will  agree  with 
me  when  I say  that,  taking  it  all  in  all,  the 
romance  of  the  thing  being  duly  considered,  I 
hare  but  little  liking  for  such  midnight  cattle- 
sbows,  and  should  much  prefer  to  take  their 
singularity  for  granted  than  to  witness  it  person- 
ally for  the  second  time. 

* It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  not  only  buffalo,  but 
•▼en  the  caballadas  of  the  traders,  to  41  stampede,"  or  fly 
before  the  heavy  gales  which  sweep  the  bosom  of  the 
Great  Prairies.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when,  at 
times,  these  tempests  are  accompanied  by  hail,  to  escape 
which  the  buffalo,  when  in  a wooded  country,  invariably 
make  for  the  timbers,  even  though  it  should  be  flu r distant 
from  their  feeding-ground. 
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Between  the  Cimarron  and  the  crossing  of  the 
Arkansas  lies  a long  arid  stretch  or  joumada ; 
and  as  no  water  is  to  be  found  upon  the  trail,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  prepare  the  caravan  previ- 
ously to  its  setting  out  for  encountering  the  diffi- 
culties of  what,  in  prairie  parlance,  is  usually 
termed  a 14  water-scrape.”  With  a view  to  such 
contingencies  each  wagon  is,  when  properly 
equipped,  provided  with  a five -gallon  water- 
keg,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  filled  just  before 
starting.  In  the  present  instance,  as  the  pull 
would  be  a heavy  one  and  the  day  was  excess- 
ively hot,  the  wagon-masters  determined  to  make 
the  greater  part  of  the  distance  by  moonlight,  or 
starlight  if  no  moonshine  could  be  had.  Wc 
did  not  therefore  leave  camp  until  early  in  the 
afternoon,  when,  in  compliance  with  the  order 
to  44  stretch  out,”  I once  more  mounted  Buceph- 
alus and  jogged  soberly  along,  meeting  for  dayB 
with  no  special  incident. 

The  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  were  glitter- 
ing upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the  shallow  Arkan- 
sas as  our  leading  wagons  entered  the  stream. 

It  was  a pleasant  sight  to  gaze  upon  withal,  for 
here  at  last  was  something  tangible.  I stood  at 
length  upon  the  banks  of  a tributary  to  the 
44  Great  Father  of  Waters;”  and  as  the  pleased 
eye  beheld  the  gliding  of  its  tide,  I almost  fan- 
cied myself  in  a civilized  land,  when— just  my 
luck — down  comes  Bucephalus,  who  banishes 
my  day-dreams  with  a vengeance  by  precipita- 
ting me  neck  and  heels  into  the  very  waters 
which  I had  been  so  gladly  contemplating.  I 
had  been  brought  down  from  my  high  horse  in 
more  respects  than  one,  and  gained  the  opposite 
bank  in  a very  matter-of-fact  mood,  where,  with 
teeth  chattering  in  my  bead,  I straightway  fell 
to  moralizing  upon  the  uncertainty  of  stumbling 
horses,  and  the  vanity  of  building  castles  in  the 
air. 

It  was  therefore  with  no  slight  degree  of  grati- 
fication that  I heard  our  44  wagon-master”  direct 
his  teamsters  to  “drive  up  and  corral;”  which 
being  done,  I managed  to  secure  a blanket,  and, 
having  shrouded  myself  therein,  notified  “Nigga 
Bill,”  our  man  of  all  work,  that  he  would,  at  his 
own  personal  peril,  permit  any  man  to  disturb 
my  slumbers,  unless,  indeed,  the  Comanches 
should  make  an  inroad  into  the  camp,  and  not 
even  then  if  he  could  help  it.  I am  inclined  to 
believe  that  my  nap  that  morning  would  have 
astonished  the  4 4 Seven  Sleepers”  had  those  wor- 
thy gentlemen  been  present  and  wakeful  enough 
to  have  appreciated  my  performances.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  I slept  like  a dormouse  in  winter-quar- 
ters until  the  full  vigor  of  the  mid-dfty  sun  con- 
vinced me  that  my  covering  was  somewhat  of  the 
wannest;  whereupon  I went  through  the  usual 
preparatory  formula  of  yawnings,  extension  move- 
ments, and  other  matters  of  that  sort,  and  then 
— awoke  outright. 

As  I raised  myself  into  a sitting  posture  upon 
my  blanket  my  ear  was  attracted  by  a gradually 
increasing  sound  which  soon  resolved  itself  into 
the  roll  of  an  approaching  train,  and  ere  long 
the  snowy  tops  of  some  sixty-odd  heavy  mule- 
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The  dinner  equipage  was  of  the  plainest,  be- 
ing nothing  more  than  a three-legged  iron  pot. 
while  to  each  guest  was  allotted  a tin  cup,  a 
pewter  soup-plate,  and  accessories  to  match. 
In  this  latter  respect,  however,  the  demand  upon 
black  Juba  was  slight,  as  most  of  the  gentlemen 
brought  their  own  tools  with  them.  You  mar 
talk  about  your  venison  and  your  South  Down 
mutton,  but  let  me  assure  yon  that  when  our 
host’s  black  boy  opened  that  same  three-legged 
iron  pot,  with  a flourish  which  would  have  done 
honor  to  the  best-drilled  waiter  of  a fashiona- 
ble hotel,  I would  not  have  exchanged  the  savory 
smell — to  say  nothing  of  the  substance  of  that 
buffalo-stew — for  all  your  nick-nacks.  In  mount- 
ain parlance  “ Bufflcr  meat  ain’t  bad,  ’specially 
fat  cow,  and  bump-ribs  at  that — tec//,  it  ain’t.” 

We  cleared  our  dishes  till  black  Jake  fell  into 
a profuse  perspiration,  and  exhausted  nature 
could  achieve  no  more;  and  then  sunk  back 
upon  our  blankets  to  enjoy  oar  bra ndy-an d- wa- 
ter (for  few  men  are  teetotalers  if  they  can  help 
it  when  west  of  the  Council  Grove),  and  watch 
the  airy  smoke-wreaths  as  they  went  circling  up- 
ward from  some  of  the  very  best  cigars  which 
had  crossed  my  lip  since  our  departure  from 
Los  Angeles. 

* 4 Little  Aubrey,”  like  my  friend  Kit  Carson 
— whose  portrait,  as  he  appeared  when  I knew 
him,  is  herewith  given — is  (alas  that  I should 
now  say  i qai)  a man  of  medium  stature  and 
slender  proportions,  with  keen  eyes,  iron  nerve, 
great  resolution,  and  indomitable  perseverance. 
As  ft  Western  pioneer  he  has  done  much  which 
would  be  well  worthy  of  mention,  but  I shall  re- 


wagons made  their  appearance  above  the  ridge, 
through  whose  undulations  lay  the  road  which 
we  had  yet  to  travel. 

Having  halted  their  caravan,  the  strangers 
next  proceeded  to  make  camp  in  our  vicinity : 
bat  as  a meeting  with  a train  had  been  an  event 
of  almost  daily  occurrence  since  our  departure 
from  the  Mora,  I felt  no  particular  interest  in 
regard  to  the  new-comers  until  some  time  after 
they  had  “corraJed;”  when  one  of  our  party, 
who  hifd  ubeen  visiting,”  informed  tne  that 
these  wagons  were,  for  the  mast  part,  owned  by 
that  singularly  enterprising  Santa  Fc  trader, 
Aubrey,  who  was  then  accompanying  them. 

Now  as  “ Little  Aubrey”  had  become  almost 
as  familiar  an  appellation  among  Western  men 
as  a Jake  Hawkins’s  rifle,  I determined  to  go 
over  and  pay  my  respects  forthwith.  So,  nfler 
making  a hasty  toilet  in  true  prairie  style — which 
is  much  like  that  of  a Newfoundland  dog,  by  giv- 
ing yourself  a succession  of  shakes — I took  my 
riflo  (always  a wise  precaution  upon  the  Plains) 
and  started  for  the  fires  of  our  new  neighbors. 
Upon  reaching  their  corral  I found  Aubrey,  with 
a few  of  his  friends,  seated  upon  the  ground, 
where  they  were  encircling  a gaudy  serapa, 
which  had  just  been  stretched  out  as  a dining- 
table  for  the  traders.  Having  been  introduced 
to  Aubrey,  who  invited  me  to  join  their  party, 
and  “ take  prairie  fare,  if  I could  eat  fat  cow,” 
l made  myself  perfectly  at  home  by  sitting  down 
forthwith  and  securing  a fair  share  of  “elbow- 
room,”  while  black  Juba,  Aubrey’s  sable  valet, 
supplied  me  with  the  instruments  for  the  coming 
onslaught  upon  the  cookery. 
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erse  the  whole  Santa  Ft;  trail,  toast  of 
which  is  dangerous  cm  atoinra  of  In- 
dians. Slaving  laid  hit;  pinna  aneji  au- 
uouumi  idMdieuie,  Aubrey  then  un- 
dertook to  convince  his  unbelieving 
ttferids,  by  othiing  to  wager  a consid- 
erable. sum  that  he  would  come  in 
within  his  tint©.  Now  m a bet,  par* 
tipularly  with  the  **  \nowy  op, "seldom 
goes*  a beggmy:  in  New  Mexico,  if.  tiw 
not  kmg  ttte .stone  'tmtidChh  iodivfdanl 
hh  wiiiinjgnw  tu  “ >ue"  Au- 
brey's * - pile  ; VV  and  as  one  wagnr  hs- 
gets  another,  the  subject  hn chicir  a lash- 
•-6:  V > to&i&te  jjmifc  to  u p*m,  and  many 

;werd  the  &>di*y  uipf  fotm^rnue  hahv 

■ Atffeh^Ui:  *1!  m$ 
v:  * ’;  ready*.  ftttri  • 

"'IcJfev r a but 

' ieeted  mhulfola,  set  oat  upon  their 

|f*|v  The/,  rode  hafd,  hut  ahe  tender 
j$$4  outstripped  his  and  by  the  ti&tc 

'11  fhkt  Aubrey  Jmtf  niched  the  4i KUazs* 

'?  'r$k .'• >'•’.  ffei0  ^ ^ ^ lv>ch  fege&ettA*--- 

’St-  r\.  ly.vonHidm<  halfway,  j«s  found 
hini/iciF,  with  lite  last  l>oVtK>  gi  vcU  pn)', 

■ alarm,  and  Oti  foot,  Nuthfog  daunted* 

ItayrtWif,  he  pushed  »Ahv  amt  veatihot) 
Sfdfein  s Port,  aomc  ii>  or  20  miles  from 
the  Ford.  Here  he  procured  a remount, 
/ and  then,  withoat  waiting  to  test,  or 

* r ^j  scarce ly  to  braak  ink  fast,  he  departed 
£sp>&^'  uml  once  more  took  the  trail.  Near 
Pawnee  Fork  he  was  pursued,  and  had 
ft  narrow  esenpo  fimm  a party  of  In- 
dhv»A  whf>  followed  km*  to”;  the  erCfck  v . 
but  frailly  he  entered  cher~  ot 

- bndep<nider^  Witten  less  ihpo  ibtf 
i ifo  himself  had  ^dftbd:.'  & 

. heterg  ussiAVs^C^pm  this  found  tp 

, bo  Atafoed  with  hhKifl. 

:•  Upon  the  day  following  jbfc.  pswaga  of  ihx 

m^rnm  di- 


late but  prpfs 

jahiug  #d^v^6ia.'-SV;  in 

Missouri,  & dial# n&a  of  .raiUty  which  he  Ac* 

^iy-^iihimer  of.  i84§« 

in  the  in^redibiy  short  isarkul  of  Jess  that  eight 
*uccesaiv£  day*,  Tho  eimtOMtance* Jrat  $4$$? 


Arkansas  halted  lu&r  Manfft’#  Kflflf. 
government  post,  of  Imlfowhy  then  gvri\ 

sorted  by  w'foaidfol  of  volunteer,  wJh>  dh>nk 
ctirn  w b L^ky i »5onsiim.e.d.  ll mde  Bmn*«  bar<vn  ©nd 
har4;hfobi  d«?w  theif  p«iy  with  nftd^mtfog  H%< 
uJarit  and . tuhst xm  their  lives  in 
the  ^yice  of  their  wumty*  In  tie  tnean  tifoc 
ih&&  doughty'  wurilow  disputed  tfvefe  &wdi  fo 
chnsing  bukaJo,  ttr  aadlyhJg  forth  fo  scout  up  and 
down,  with  n general  understanding  that  , they 
wmi  to  qmiirdt  Avuh  the  Comanche  if  they 
could  catch  them • — * combination  of  aVurn- 
stances  which,  as  It  requires  two  parties  to  make 
a bargain,  pciTurred  but  seldom.  _ * , ., 

If  I recollect  rightly,  it  was  in  thi^  vicinity 
that  iny  atumtioo  was  attracted  by  the  skelctoas 
i>tyQ  forgo  ft  rtJtmJ^er  of  tmttes  that  I was  induced 
pi  institute  some  inquiry  ia  regard  to  them. 
Upon  doiag^o  I leained  thata  yeui  or  two  before 
souie  unfortuuattt  trader,,  in  endeavoring  to  make 
the  tifp  nfler  the  cold  weather  had  set  in.  lost, 
by  freezing,  120  of  hh  evirnttada  in  a single 


mvc&tment.  Kndwmg  the  favxirahlc  state  of 
the  m&tketj  Ami  ttfo  Hi^criptiOtt  of  nmrcliandfac 
best  fiuinsl  Ui  it*  wants,  our  trader  determined 
fo  ailmnpt  % hitkerfo  phheard  of  snterpri«6,  by 
hiaking  n fceooud  trip  fo  BL  Ldoia*  nnd  hringmg 
out  aaoihcr  stock  before  tho  cold  weather  ehoujd 
•embarra^t  th©  comomftittation  between  Santa 
Fe  and  the  ^AUtefndrtU. 'ffp.  accomjdisfi  this 
Aubtey  dJb&wed  himself  hat  night  days  to  tray* 
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roaring  and  blustering  along,  tossing  the  drift- 
wood hither  and  thither,  picking  noisy  quarrels 
with  the  gnarled  roots  of  venerable  trees,  and 
altogether  comporting  itself  like  a mad,  hcad- 

As  ant 


Since  then  it  has  “become  fashionable"  with 
the  idle  teamsters,  while  encamped  near  tho 
spot,  to  amuse  themselves  by  arranging  and  re- 
arranging these  disjointed  bones  into  separate 
heaps.  When  I last  saw  them  the  leg-bones 
were  laid  in  rows,  having  been  placed  with  great 
regularity,  while  the  skulls  formed  a ghastly 
circle  upon  the  ground. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a sultry  day 
in  August  when  wc  encamped  upon  the  borders 
of  a stream  known  as  the  Pawnee  Fork  of  the 
Arkansas.  When  wc  reached  it  its  waters  were 
at  their  lowest  stage,  being  scarcely  knee-deep 
at  the  ford  ; but  our  wagon -master  concluded 
not  to  cross  until  the  ensuing  day — a rather  un- 
wise procedure  in  frontier  traveling,  where  the 
most  approved  rule  is,  “Pass  a river  while  you 
can/’  In  this  instance  our  departure  from  so 
prudent  a maxim  was  bitterly  regretted  by  all 
who  felt  any  anxiety  to  reach  the  Settlements. 
For  though  the  sun  set  brightly,  the  deepening 
twilight  brought  freshening  winds  and  gloomy 
clouds,  the  forerunners  of  a storm,  whose  pour- 
ing torrents  drenched  us  to  the  skin,  and  threat- 
ened our  devoted  camp  with  a renewal  of  the 
deluge  upon  a small  scale.  Nor  was  it  until 
high  noon  of  the  following  day  that  the  sun 
peeped  out  from  his  misty  wrappings  to  dry  our 
wagon-covers  and  promise  a cessation  of  the 
rain. 


strong  brawler  of  a torrent  as  it  was. 
attempt  to  cross  it  in  its  then  agitated  condition 
was  a thing  not  to  be  thought  of,  we  resigned 
ourselves  to  our  ill-fortune  with  what  philosophy 
wc  might,  and,  having  located  a water-mark,  re- 
tired to  our  camp  to  wait  until  “something 
should  turn  up,”  or,  which  would  be  equally 
satisfactory  under  the  circumstances,  till  the 
waters  should  go  down. 

As  we  would  be  stationary  for  that  day  fit 
least,  I tried  to  while  away  the  time  by  taking 
mv  gun  and  sallying  forth  with  the  hope  of  kill- 
ing something  which  might  diversify  the  monot- 
ony of  bacon  and  hard  bread.  With  this  praise- 
worthy desire  1 walked  down  the  river>  follow- 
ing the  windings  of  the  stream  until  having 
gained  a sufficient  offing  from  our  fires,  when  I 
left  it  abruptly,  intending  to  moke  a considera- 
ble detour,  and  then  return  to  the  water  at  some 
point  yet  lower  down.  So  tar  as  game  was  con- 
cerned, this  tramp  of  nunc  proved  anr  thing  hut 
a successful  one;  for,  save  a prowling  wolf  and 
a dismal-featured  owl,  I regained  the  river  with- 
out encountering  any  thing  which  would  justify 
the  expenditure  of  a cartridge.  Upon  once  more 
nearing  its  banks  I remarked  n strong  and  al- 
most overpowering  stench,  which  grew'  more  ter- 
rible as  I advanced.  Curious  to  discover  the 
cause  I pushed  on,  the  expostulations  of  my  ol- 
factories to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and 
found  the  swollen  stream  to  be  literally  filled 
with  the  bloated  and  putrid  carcasses  of  decay- 


But  alas!  for  our  future  prospects,  the 
modest  stream  of  yesterday  was  now  a full-grown 
river,  white  with  eddyi ng  bubble,*,  and  so  swoll- 
en with  its  new-born  importance  that  it  went 
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thnn  hftlf  o»ir  joumeyy  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  introduce  -at  this  pomi,  of  our  nar- 
t-svrvuB  Tt^Rb,  nui vo  i-uch  bricrremojk^wjf  lhe  limits  o fun 

Article  tvilj  permit  upon  the  general  features, 

ixijt  buffalo  Tlrey  had  been  drive, utmost  pvob-  j climate,  and  animal  life  of  tfu»  Great  Fnnnes- 
abfyy  by  Indian?*  into  the  swampy  lands  Jpljsin-  ] The  most  fertile  district  of  'the  piaitm  mg  east 
ins  *H&*  fwttion  of  the-  Fork,  whore  they  foul  ; of  lifts  Diamond  Spring*  The  soil  is  her*  better 
Ad«»44<wn  by  hundred*  [adapted  to  tultirati^n,  the  grasps  more  lux  off* 

‘ If  truly  a tnyvAiUv^  spcymrle,  and  f:  soon  i mik  iuwI  • the  ’flowers  of  a gayer  dye  chan  n\H*v 
feti  iaiy'xkaiii  to  crenpc  ftivm  din  drf^dfndy  ?i<k-  any  other  portion  of  the  trail  Tit  ere  is  also  a 
enine.  airi  so lunmig  pay  back- -upon  ?h:>  tainiod  | marked  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  timber 
itr&btii,  X tbllnwcd,  &&  nearly  4*  fbe  denseneaa  j that;  fjditgtw  tho  streams  or  unites,  to  form  tho 
of  the  undergrowth  would  pet'mtt;  tbb  ? beautiful.  groves  which  charm  the,  eve  of  the 
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and  not  even  that  unless  upon  the  banks  of  some 
never-failing  river,  where  it  is  protected  from  the 
fires  which  sweep  annually  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, the  traveler  is  necessarily  obliged  to  depend 
for  his  fuel  upon  the  dried  buffalo  dung,  which 
furnishes  an  excellent  substitute  for  wood  for 
all  culinary  purposes.  As  regards  the  supply  of 
water  (putting  its  quality  out  of  the  question, 
for  of  that  I can  say  but  little  which  is  favora- 
ble), the  traveler  will  never  be  put  to  serious  in- 
convenience— except,  perhaps,  upon  the  Cimar- 
ron, or  between  that  river  and  the  crossing  of 
the  Arkansas.  Indeed,  in  our  own  case,  we 
suffered  more  from  a superabundance  than  a 
scarcity. 

The  climate  of  the  u Great  Prairies”  is  excel- 
lent. I never  enjoyed  better  health  than  while 
traversing  them ; and  I would  cordially  recom- 
mend any  person  who  is  suffering  from  dyspepsia 
or  a tendency  to  consumption  to  pack  up  his 
traps,  take  leave  of  the  doctor,  and  44  throw 
physic  to  the  dogs,”  or  out  of  the  window  if  he 
prefers  it,  and  then,  with  a good  horse  and  one 
of  Sharpe’s  patent  rifles,  a bowie-knife,  and  a 
Colt’s  six-shooter,  let  him  “make  a break”  and 
go  Westward  to  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains ; and,  believe  me,  if  living  in  the  open  air, 
rough  fare,  and  rougher  exercise — and,  above 
all,  the  pure  atmosphere  of  this  elevated  region 
—do  not  work  wonders  and  effect  a cure  the 
case  must  be  an  uncommon  one  and  bad  indeed. 

Among  the  numerous  animals  who  find  their 
homes  or  feeding-grounds  in  this  remote  region, 
we  may  enumerate  the  following : The  buffalo ; 
elk ; antelope ; mustang,  or  wild  horse ; prairie 
wolf,  or  coyote  ( canis  lutrans );  the  large  gray 
wolf ; and,  in  the  vicinity  of  timber,  the  black 
bear ; while  leasty  but  seldom  last  upon  the  list, 
the  little  14 prairie  dog"  claims  his  share  of  at- 
tention. 

The  buffalo,  the  universal  theme  of  prairie 
travelers,  are  to  be  found  at  times  in  such  im- 1 
mense  herds  that  their  huge  forms  darken  the 
plain  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  while  the  very 
earth  seems  trembling  beneath  the  shock  of  their 
trampling  hoofs,  as  they  rend  the  air  with  deep- 
mouthed  bellowings.  The  habits  of  this  animal 
would  appear  to  be  marked  with  a certain  regu- 
larity. For  instance,  they  usually  spend  the 
day — unless  in  intensely  hot  weather — in  feed- 
ing along  the  ridges,  where  the  watchful  bulls 
draw  a cordon , as  it  were,  of  sentinels  about  the 
herd,  and,  thanks  to  their  sensitive  noses ! give 
instant  warning  of  the  approach  of  danger  if 
coming  from  the  windward.  In  the  morning 
and  at  sundown  they  generally  leave  their  feed- 
ing pastures  to  seek  the  pools,  often  many  miles 
distant,  from  whence  they  drink.  In  migrating 
for  this  purpose  the  buffalo  commonly  follow 
each  other  in  Indian  file;  thus  forming  those  in- 
numerable paths,  or 44  buffalo  trails,”  as  they  are 
called,  which  traverse  almost  every  portion  of 
their  feeding-grounds.  Occasionally  the  leading 
bull  will  halt  to  roll  himself  upon  the  grass  (most 
probably  to  clear  the  hide  from  dust  or  vermin). 
Upon  reaching  the  same  spot  the  next  buffalo 


will  follow  his  example ; and  so  on  throughout 
the  herd.  This  accounts  for  the  holes,  or 
44  buffalo  wallows,”  as  they  are  styled,  which 
are  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  upon  the  Great 
Prairies.  There  are  two  modes  of  hunting  this 
animal — on  horseback  and  upon  foot.  The  for- 
mer method,  which  is  much  the  most  exciting, 
is  that  usually*  resorted  to  by  the  savages,  of 
whose  exploits  in  this  way  a prairie  writer 
speaks  as  follows : 

44  The  Indians  as  well  as  Mexicans  hnnt  the 
buffalo  mostly  with  the  bow  and  arrows.  For 
this  purpose  they  train  their  fleetest  horses  to 
run  close  beside  him,  and  when  near  enough, 
with  almost  unerring  aim  they  pierce  him  with 
their  arrows,  usually  behind  the  short  ribs  rang- 
ing forward,  which  soon  disables  and  brings  him 
to  the  ground.  When  an  arrow  has  been  mis- 
directed, or  does  not  enter  deep  enough,  and 
even  when  it  has  penetrated  a vital  part  but  is 
needed  to  use  again,  the  hunter  sometimes  rides 
up  and  draws  it  out  while  the  animal  is  yet  run- 
ning. An  athletic  Indian  will  not  unfrequently 
discharge  his  darts  with  such  force  that  I have 
seen  them  (30  inches  long)  wholly  buried  in  the 
body  of  a buffalo ; and  I have  been  assured  by 
hunters  that  the  arrows,  missing  the  bones,  have 
been  known  to  pass  entirely  through  the  huge 
carcass  and  fall  upon  the  ground.” 

The  method  of  hunting  upon  foot— or  44  still 
hunting,”  as  it  is  termed — requires  a greater 
amount  of  caution,  and  is  infinitely  more  labo- 
rious than  the  chase  upon  horseback.  In  the 
one  case  you  have  only  to  urge  on  your  steed, 
taking  care  to  keep  him  so  perfectly  under  your 
control  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  jump  him 
aside  at  a moment’s  warning,  in  case  the  en- 
raged beast  should  (as  it  is  apt  to  do  when  too 
closely  pressed)  make  a rush  at  you  with  his  dan- 
gerous horns;  but  in  “still  hunting”  the  thing 
is  managed  differently.  In  this  instance  the 
hunter  must  take  advantage  of  every  favorable 
peculiarity  of  the  ground  as  he  crawls  cautiously 
upon  his  prey;  and,  above  all,  he  must  keep 
himself  carefully  to  leeward  of  his  prey;  for 
should  the  buffalo  4 4 wind”  him,  even  though  he 
may  have  been  as  yet  unseen,  the  alarmed  ani- 
mal will  carry  his  hump  steaks  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  even  a 44  Jake  Hawkins’s’’  rifle  in 
double-quick  time.  In  buffalo  shooting  it  is 
useless  to  throw  away  your  ammunition  by  aim- 
ing at  the  head ; you  might  as  well  expend  your 
balls  upon  a stone-wall  outright,  as  to  imagine 
that  they  would  pierce  the  thickness  of  skull 
and  matted  hair  which  protects  the  brain  of  a 
full-grown  buffalo  bull.  After  all  I prefer  the 
44  still  hunting,”  for  if  yon  be  cool  and  wary  you 
may  crawl  upon  a herd,  and  after  dropping  one 
of  the  bulls  “on  post,”  creep  up  and,  by  making 
a barricade  of  his  huge  body,  secure  as  many  of 
the  beasts  as  you  may  require. 

So  much  for  the  “monarch  of  the  plains;*’ 
and  now  for  a description  of  the  least  among 
their  four-legged  inhabitants — the  little 44  prairie 
dog,”  which  has  been  called,  and  probably  is,  a 
species  of  marmot.  This  diminutive  animal  has 
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attracted  the  notice  and  elicited  a 44  favorable 
mention"  from  utmost  every  prairie  writer. 
Among  others,  Gregg  alludes  to  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing strain : 

44  Of  alt  the  prairie  animals  by  far  the  most 
curious,  and  by  no  means  the  least  celebrated,  is 
the  tittle  prairie  dog.  This  singular  quadrnped 
is  not  much  larger  than  the  common  squirrel,  its 
body  being  nearly  a foot  long,  with  a tail  of 
three  or  four  inches.  The  color  ranges  from 
brown  to  a dirty  yellow.  Its  flesh,  though  often 
eaten  by  travelers,  is  not  esteemed  savory.  Its 
yelp,  which  seems  its  only  canine  attribute,  re- 
sembles that  of  the  little  toy-dog.  A collection 
of  their  burrows  is  usually  termed  a * dog-town,’ 
which  comprises  from  a dozen  or  so  to  some 
thousands  in  the  same  vicinity,  often  covering 
an  area  of  many  thousand  square  feet.  They 
generally  locate  upon  firm  dry  plains,  coated 
with  fine  short  grass,  upon  which  they  feed,  for 
they  are  no  doubt  exclusively  herbivorous.  But 
even  when  tall  coarse  grass  surrounds  they 
seem  commonly  to  destroy  this  within  their 
‘streets,’  which  are  nearly  always  found  paved 
with  a fine  species  suited  to  their  palates.  They 
must  need  but  little  water,  if  any  at  all,  as  their 
‘ towns’  are  often,  indeed  generally,  found  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  arid  plains — unless  we 
suppose  that  they  dig  down  to  subterranean 
fountains.  At  least  they  evidently  burrow  re- 
markably deep.  Attempts  to  dig  or  drown  them 
out  af  their  holes  have  commonly  proved  unsuc- 
cessful.’* 

For  myself  I could  never  bear  to  interfere 
with  the  gambols  of  these  playful  little  creatures 
by  shooting  at  thorn.  They  seemed  such  4 ‘jolly 
dogs,”  and  had  such  a comical,  good-natured 
way  about  them,  that  1 derived  a much  greater 
pleasure  in  watching  their  pranks  than  1 could 


have  gained  fiom  44  making  game'1  of  them.  I 
liked  to  come  suddenly  upon  their  4 ‘towns, ’’and 
watch  the  precipitation  with  which  some  villager 
who  had  been  caught  too  far  from  home  would 
retreat  to  the  nearest  burrow.  How  quickly  he 
would  make  his  short  legs  fly,  and  what  a com- 
ical figure  he  would  cut  in  scampering  across 
tho  ground  ; but  once  at  his  own  door,  how 
resolutely  the  little  rascal  would  face  about  and 
raise  himself,  squirrel-like,  upon  his  hind-legs, 
to  shake  his  head  and  utter  a sharp,  irritated 
yolp,  ere  he  precipitated  himself,  head-foremost, 
into  the  cellar  of  his  under-ground  habitation. 
It  is  on  old  saying,  that  44  poverty  makes  strange 
bed-fellows;”  and  I fancy  that  the  poor  prairie 
dogs  lead  rather  a hard  life  of  it  at  times,  from 
the  society  which  is  forced  upon  them ; for  be- 
sides the  44  dogs”  and  their  infant  families,  yon 
will  find  each  burrow  inhabited  by  a rattle- 
snake and  a small  owl.  Whether  these  last- 
named  inmates  take  44  possession,”  and  are 
thenceforth  deaf  to  all  “notices  to  quit/’  or 
whether  they  are  a kind  of  country  cousin  on  a 
summer  visit  to  the  house*  of  their  four-footed 
friends  it  is  impossible  to  say.  They  would  ap- 
pear to  got  along  amicably  together,  but  I am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  younger  pups  some- 
times find  the  presence  of  these  14  boarders”  a 
very  killing  sort  of  nuisance. 

We  had  just  completed  one  of  our  shortest 
day’s  travel ; certain  moving  objects  in  the  dis- 
tance revived  my  buffalo  fever,  and  awoke,  more- 
over, a longing  for  44 hump  steaks,”  So  I act 
out  alone  from  camp.  When  I reached  the 
river  I found  that  the  buffaloes  were  on  the  op- 
posite side ; and  that,  moreover,  they  were  mak- 
ing off  with  all  their  ungainly  speed.  One  old 
bull,  however,  lagged  behind ; and  I resolved  to 
give  him  a trial  at  all  events.  So  I forded  the 
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shallow  river,  and  thereby  nearly  came  to  grief. 
It  would  be  a long  story  to  tell  how  I stalked 
the  old  veteran,  gave  him  several  shots  which 
ought  to  have  killed  him,  but  somehow  did  not ; 
how  I prepared  to  give  him  one  more,  which  I 
was  fully  persuaded  would  serve  to  introduce  his 
huge  carcass  to  a very  intimate  acquaintance 
with  my  hunting-knife. 

But  that  shot  was  never  destined  to  be  fired ; 
for  as  the  rammer  clinked  in  the  barrel  I beheld 
what,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  to  be  a mustang, 
as  the  wild  horse  of  the  prairies  is  commonly 
called,  rising  the  grassy  ridge  that  divided  me 
from  the  yellow  sand-hills.  As  a mustang  is  an 
everyday  matter  in  this  section  of  country,  I was 
not  at  first  disposed  to  pay  any  particular  atten- 
tion to  its  movements.  But  a moment’s  consid- 
eration assured  me  that  there  was  something  un- 
usual in  its  appearance,  which,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  I was  sufficiently  versed  in  hunter’s 
craft  to  know  that  the  wild  horse  of  the  prairies 
would  never  willingly  advance  toward  the  spot 
on  which  I stood,  in  the  very  face  of  the  strong 
wind  which  was  then  blowing  freshly  from  my 
position  to  his,  and  which  would  immediately 
inform  him  of  my  presence,  induced  me  to  scan 
this  new-comer  more  clearly.  Ere  five  minutes 
had  elapsed  another,  and  yet  another  mustang 
followed  it,  and  as  they  came  rapidly  toward  me 
three  Indians,  who  had  hitherto  been  concealed 
by  lying  upon  the  farther  side  of  their  horses, 
now  rose  suddenly  into  a sitting  postnre  upon 
their  saddles,  and  announced  at  once  their  own 
most  undesirable  proximity  and  my  imminent 
peril. 

Had  I been  upon  horseback,  or  had  there  been 
a cover  to  which  I might  retreat  if  too  closely 
pressed,  I should  have  felt  but  little  uneasiness ; 
for  with  a good  gun  and  plenty  of  ammunition, 
and  a chance  to  run  away  if  you  can’t  do  better, 
one  white  man  is,  or  ought  to  be,  equal  to  two 
redskins,  or  possibly,  when  your  scalp  depends 
upon  the  issue,  even  three.  But  situated  as  I 
was,  on  foot  and  alone,  with  two  long  miles  be- 
tween myself  and  assistance,  I must  confess  that 
I felt  somewhat  “hurried.”  I hardly  fancied 
“ a fire  in  the  rear but  to  stop  where  I was 
seemed  even  less  desirable.  So  with  one  look 
at  my  wounded  buffalo,  I muttered,  “ I reckon 
you’re  no  great  account  after  all,  hardly  worth 
butchering;”  adding,  as  the  new  arrivals  took  a 
direction  which  might  head  me  off  from  the  riv- 
er, “Deuce  take  the  fellow  who  calls  this  kind 
of  hunting  good  sport !”  But  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost;  so  I “put  out”  forthwith,  and  made 
what  a Kentuckian  would  have  called  “ the  tall- 
est kind  of  tracks”  for  water. 

Upon  reaching  the  brink  of  the  Arkansas  I 
felt  satisfied  that  it  was  not  my  ford ; but  as  my 
situation  was  just  at  that  moment  not  unlike  the 
gentleman’s  who,  having  got  into  difficulties, 
was  a “little  pressed  for  time,”  I “plunged  in, 
accoutred  as  I was.”  Nor  did  I tarry  to  “bid 
them  follow,”  knowing  that  they  would  take  that 
liberty  without  waiting  for  the  ceremony  of  an 
invitation.  I had  barely  floundered,  with  my 


musket  for  company,  into  a hole  where  the  wa- 
ter was  “seven  feet  large,”  the  author  being 
“ six  scant,”  when  a chorus  of  yells  from  the 
bank,  followed  by  the  dash  of  an  arrow  or  two 
into  the  water  beside  me,  with  the  prospect  of 
another  better  aimed  next  time,  assured  me  of 
the  arrival  of  my  pursuers. 

I remember  diving  and  remaining  under  wa- 
ter until  I*  concluded  that  the  possibility  of  be- 
ing shot  was  preferable  to  the  certainty  of  being 
drowned  should  I remain  much  longer  sub- 
merged. But  on  coming  up  to  breathe,  chuck 
went  another  arrow  into  the  stream,  within  a 
most  uncomfortable  proximity  to  my  devoted 
head — a procedure  which  induced  me  to  go  un- 
der in  haste.  It  would  occupy  more  space  than 
I could  conveniently  afford  were  I to  chronicle 
all  my  ups  and  downs,  duckings  and  divings,  ere 
I finally  struck  bottom  and  once  more  regained 
the  shallow  water ; and  then,  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  write  it,  I “ might  have  been  seen" 
making  for  a little  thicket  of  reeds  which  I had 
observed  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  sand-bar 
that  I was  then  traversing. 

Having  reached  this  cover,  which  I found  suf- 
ficiently dense  to  furnish  a temporary  conceal- 
ment, I halted  to  breathe,  and  then,  in  nautical 
phrase,  proceeded  to  “ take  an  observation.”  A 
single  glance  convinced  me  that  if  the  Co- 
manches  had  had  it  all  in  their  own  way  at 
first,  they  had  but  little  to  brag  of  now.  My 
apparent  mishap  in  getting  into  deep  water  had 
evidently  saved  me ; for  the  savages,  in  their 
hurry  to  overtake  me,  had  ridden  in  until  their 
horses  had  fairly  logged  down  among  the  treach- 
erous quicksands  of  the  Arkansas,  where  their 
disappointed  yells,  as  their  steeds  floundered 
helplessly  in  the  mire,  gave  abundant  proof  of 
their  anxiety  to  get  forward.  As  may  readily 
be  supposed,  I felt  any  thing  but  sympathy  with 
their  misfortunes.  Indeed,  next  to  their  having 
broken  their  necks,  I considered  it  the  very  best 
thing  which  could  possibly  have  happened  to 
them,  and  only  hoped  that  they  might  continue 
to  remain  fixtures.  “ My  star  is  in  the  ascend- 
ant at  last,  and  I’ll  teach  you  to  interfere  with 
my  afternoon  amusements !”  was  my  mental  ex- 
clamation as  I slipped  a few  more  buckshot  down 
the  barrel  of  my  gun,  having  previously  poured 
a pint  or  two  of  water  from  the  muzzle  as  a nec- 
essary preparation  before  using  it  against  the 
copperskins.  I then,  with  no  amiable  inten- 
tions, got  a long,  steady  aim  at  Comanche  No. 
1,  who  looked  any  thing  but  pleased  with  the 
selection  as  he  writhed  himself  like  a wounded 
snake  in  the  saddle,  at  the  same  time  yelping  at 
me  most  dismally  for  want  of  a more  killing 
mode  of  annoyance.  Having  cast  my  eye  along 
the  barrel  until  I was  fully  satisfied  that  one  at 
least  of  my  pursuers  would  be  placed  beyond  the 
help  of  Indian  surgery,  I pulled  trigger,  but  only 
to  discover  that  a wet  gun  is  a poor  tool  to  fight 
with.  Having  tried  two  more  caps  with  no  bet- 
ter success,  I concluded,  as  my  enemies  seemed 
to  be  getting  out  of  their  embarrassment,  that  it 
would  be  best  to  depart.  And  it  was  well  that 
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I did  so;  for  I had  barely  left  my  position  when  | little  stream  that  takes  its  name  from  the  trees 
my  pursuers  extricated  themselves  from  theirs,  j which  cast  their  broad  shadows  across  its  placid 
It  was  still  rather  u a near  thing for  I was  on  i waters — we  overtook  along  cavalcade  of jVwulfy 
foot,  single-handed  and  almost  unarmed,  while  j Indians,  probably  so  called  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  three  in  number,  well  furnished  with  j they  are  protected  by  the  United  States,  and  dis- 
weapons,  and  mounted  upon  horses,  somewhat  play  their  gratitude  by  stealing  from  our  citizens 
tired,  it  is  true,  with  their  exertions  in  the  river,  whenever  an  opportunity  is  afforded  them  for 
bat  still  abundantly  able  to  get  over  the  ground  pilfering  with  security.  These  were  the  Sacs 
mach  faster  than  myself.  Luckily  for  me,  the  and  Foxes,  who  were  then  returning  from  a 
u river  bottom”  just  at  this  point  consists  of  a ; buffalo  bunt  upon  the  Great  Prairies.  Wc 
succession  of  ridges,  well  covered  at  that  season  found  these  copper-colored  gentry  in  high  feath- 
of  the  year  with  a luxuriant  growth  oflong  grass,  er  from  the  successful  termination  of  a recent 
In  this  grass  I took  refuge ; and  by  dint  of  crawl-  difficulty  with  their  mortal  enemies  the  Pawnees, 
ing  while  ascending  a slope,  and  running  when  with  whom  they  had  had  a skirmish  which  re- 
cm  intervening  ridge  sheltered  me  from  my  pur-  j suited  in  the  death  of  a couple  of  Pawnee  braves, 
suers,  I managed  to  elude  the  Indians,  who  j whose  sculps,  it  was  reported,  were  even  then 
searched  for  me  upon  every  side,  and  would  in-  journeying  toward  the  Settlements  among  the 
evitaldv  have  overtaken  me  had  not  the  strong  j household  traps  and  plunder  of  a Sac  chief, 
wind  which  was  blowing  at  the  time  kept  the  j These  fellows,  with  their  gay  blankets,  ponies, 
grass  in  continual  agitation,  so  as  to  render  it  pricks,  strange  attire,  and  fantastic  equipments, 
impossible  to  detect  any  particular  movement  in  ! presented  quite  a picturesque  appearance  ns  they 
Us  midst.  I finally  reached  camp  about  dusk,  | followed  each  other  in  Indian  file  across  the 
hungry,  tired,  wet,  and  withal  as  much  scared  j plain.  A drive  of  eight  miles  froift  Cottonwood 
by  my  adventure  as  I had  ever  been  before  or  j brought  us  to  Lost  Spring,  and  fifteen  more  to  a 
would  willingly  be  again.  It  was  certainly  a | clear  fountain  of  sweet  cold  water  whose  erystal- 
narTow  escape.  Had  I been  taken  my  story  J like  purity  has  justly  won  for  it  the  title  of  the 
would  have  been  a brief  one:  my  bones  might  j u Diamond  Bpring.”  From  thence  wc  pressed 
have  furnished  matter  for  speculation  to  some  onward,  making  our  jaded  cattle  do  their  best  in 
future  traveler,  while  my  curly  scalp  would  have  j our  anxiety  to  reach  Council  Grove,  the  nearest 
adorned  the  lodge  of  a Comanche  bmve,  or*  it  American  settlement. 

maybe,  have  been  sent  as  a delicate  token  of  af-  j Upon  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following  our 
fection  to  some  copper-colored  belle  of  the  ml-  departure  from  Council  Grove  wo  encamped  for 
derness  by  her  Indian  admirer.  • the  night  in  some  timlwr  bordering  on  a stream 

Between  the  Arkansas  and  Cottonwood  Creek  ! known  as  Hundred  and  Ton  Mile  Creek,  From 
we  passed,  among  other  camping-grounds,  those  this  point  to  Independence  the  distance  is  esti- 
of  Cow  Creek,  Little  Arkansas,  and  Turkey  mated  at  from  ninety-five  to  one  hundred  miles ; 
Creek,  at  each  of  which  wc  lay  down  and  rose  and  as  the  road  was  no  longer  dangerous,  Pan- 
again,  broke  bread  and  boiled  coffee,  without  var  and  myself,  impatient  of  the  snail-like  pro- 
raceting  with  an  adventure  which  might  be  rc-  gross  of  the  trains,  determined  to  press  forward, 
corded  bene.  Upon  nearing  the  Cottonwood — a and  by  dint  of  hard  riding  anticipate  the  arrival 
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of  the  caravan  at  our  destination  by  a couple  of  osduUH*  *mch  a pyraiaidicul  fomottiftn  as  might 
days.  With  this  intention  we  passed  the  even-  best  ctia&te  him  to  shed  water, 
mg  in  preparing  for  our  cu n re m plated  trip  by  After  a vain  attempt  to  kindle  a fire  we  opened 
baking*  quantity  ^ hisetut  in  otto  tb.iwe  three-  , ro^bags,  which  were  found  to  contain > moist 
legged  iron  oonvepjKnw?  known  to  the  initiated  tempos:  to  of.  snaked  brem^  krovm  >ttg#iy.  trifo 
ns  ft'  r.v£loieh  To  ihea.tr  , tefou^yhich,  with  the  help  of  & broken  paper 

for  tlie  added  sonvn  gtound  of  pvpi^  ovHde  np  a ytedtgfoM  meas,  If  wav 

coffee,  a little  brown  sugar,  ami  &.fow  Mine*  of  m;  utr.  grumbl'it^  go  wo  hen»k  ouv^lvu^  to -the 
hooked  bacon,  ^nd  tfeu,-  having  slungJt  l«t»r<wt;d  Mridi^  tv  here  tlm  *fei  four  hour*’  riding  piO*e&~~ 
cin  coffee-pot  with  & couple  of  eu]*  to  match  to  thanfe  to  dmiehod  buckskins  and  dripping  sat b 
the  hqrn  «£■  a a&Hdfo,  by  -way  of  eump^etpiipng^  dfo  lean  l — anything  bn  1 agiffee^We.  Tfckaif 

we  lav  down  tit  «U*p  ivatil  -the  first  glimmer  of  dd  hr  novn*.  hut.  with  tin*  memika  heat  of  an  Aft 
the  jitpvnhlg  should  eked  its  light  opoo  cw};gd&  sun  cnirro  a new  vqjiatbn  in  the  s&up&pf  a 
road.  .).  Jegibtt  noisily  about . 

Eaybreak  found  ue  in  the  raddle,  and  a*  we  the  ears  of  our  ttmfouB/setUja^  in  *p5fo  of  our 
departed  l turned  my  head  more  than  luieejfo  untied  dforti  pbyiiori  of 

j^ijKev  with  a certain  feeling  qf  regvet,  upon  the  their  f)odiei>^whefe  they  pft&tfoed  fdilebormny 
ehadowy  forms  of  the  huge  wagons  with  which  to  ati  extent  that  nearly  maddened  the  pbnr 
we  bad  for  nearly  stety  day?  been  traveling.  beast^  Wltuw.*  heated  Jflqttk#  wejy.  soon  fairly 
By nighj&il  We  ttsachwd  a .point-'  of  Jaw  scrabby  Uood^ameil  fhjjfi  thu  'jfibfobd*^ud  Verity  of 
timber,  o*  tether  t'indergfowthvkriowti  as  4 * Black  the  bites.  We  UiOix  found  aw&eivttf  obliged  to 
A <tck  C':  her#  weJuUteil,  and  alter  & soit  of  pieme  encamp ; foil  iFiexfoy  waned  fin?  iukexru  ,dfe* 
supper  tey  down  io  sleep.  The  afternoon  had  appeared,  and  At  tour  o^foefo  ia  the  afternoon 
been a gloomy  one.  And  the  evemng’s  prnrtese'Of  j wo  once  more  mounted  tu  eaniplcto  our  final 
min- bad  .Sft>:;lf«';tfVfi<5;ile<l:  ttBlt^Uedmysdf  j march.  ; ? ./.g .•/  ' vV^V^v'-ViA.'-- 

in  my  ^oiVtury  blivnk?t,jvjtfofc  ^4'dte.- for  pil-  j By%umlown  wc  bad  crossed  the  State  lin* of 
low.  But  ] ww  by  i)o  too  w«*ary  to  mind  trite,  .j  Mirsouri*  m p/fMuig .which  Umntt  tfetdarod  Umt, 
^ittd  fall  ij&leop in y pfe  bf  the  dmps  wbkh  ' if  tl  not  fi>r  stdppihg  }yi*  i fed  aii»null>. 

&£.  ; ; ^vl4  goi  down,  nhrf  k>y«  the  grouch  do* 

for  iht?  4t  bm«I  of  5sVt.,<  It  was  after  daybreak  lighted  wuk  ho  ^ uet  tkit  uptm  the  a^il  of  a 
v/hen  I awoke,  aitd  upatt  eleunng  mj  tyv&  trow  Br ate  fhut  Contained  ail  which  W‘ag  to 

■ 6W 1 object  which  met  tny  him— his  wiftf  mtd  clnJdv  Xbongh  my  fricml 
Sitzo  wt!^  fe  lugtibtia«j<  csjuotenance  of  my  oi*  i had  the  m3.ru  hf  age  of  n»e\n  thc^e  n^pects  Isvr.)- 
tlicted ^Trkud,  who,  trapped  in  the anj pin  folds  af  pathized  caosi  fully  ^tb  hi^ulhy^iiisTc v.  s»* 
a:  Nuvajo  scrftpw-^npppsod  by  a popular  f«*.tion  celebrated  ihe  ^vont  by  giving  vim-c  h^cy* 
to  be  *av;j 9 making  himself  most  im  choers,  and  then  pusbwd  ahotid.  Wt?  ltde  hanl, 

■ a._  -v'u,e:w/-  .....*_  .j  ...*  •. _ _ Ji  -i.  ■ 


i was  up  >etiirreiiv  for 
when  the  brain  in  bu?j  it 
K Is  no  aauy  matter  for  »Iv 
fc.  body  ho;  sleep.  ^Vhai  an 
%■  BStouisbipg.  thing  <*  foftp 
post  Vdsbssd  WfcK’fesv 
•|  very  largo  fv 
^ : bnck  .UcHko  'looked  t:  i 
fe,  secured  In  * 
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the  Far  'Wcat ’’  Uti  fecfiptioti  c>i  itu*;  thi^iu  mui 
of  a mippar,  owe  of  av1k*c  adventure  I .nar- 
rated in  my  rUJide  with  Kit  Cfirsou.”  Hi-  say* : 
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Wharf,  where,  as  it  happened,  no  Teasels  were 
moored.  By  the  time  Eliza  had  tied  the  glass 
in  its  canvas  case  and  shut  the  portico  door 
her  grandmother  called 'her  to  dinner,  with  a 
shrill  voice,  which  made  Eliza  answer  loudly, 
“ Coming !”  But  she  went  slowly,  rubbing  her 
aquiline  nose  with  an  air  of  irritation,  lost  in  an 
effort  at  guessing  the  Teason  of  Ann  Le  Barron's 
walking  on  the  wharf  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Eliza  was  mild,  sensible,  and  twenty  years  old ; 
but  her  grandmother,  with  whom  she  had  lived 
since  the  death  of  her  parents,  treated  her  as  if 
she  were  a wayward  child ; therefore  when  she 
commenced  her  dinner  with  a preoccupied  air 
Mrs.  Mason  attacked  her. 


mustang,  or  Indian  pony,  with  cropped  ears  and 
ragged  tail  (well  picked  by  hungry  mules),  stand- 
ing doubled  up  with  cold,  and  at  the  veiy  last 
gasp  from  extreme  old  age  and  weakness.  Its 
bones  were  nearly  through  the  stiffened  skin,  the 
legs  of  the  animal  were  gathered  under  it,  while 
its  forlorn-looking  head  and  stretched-out  neck 
hung  listlessly  downward,  almost  overbalancing 
its  tottering  body.  The  glazed  and  sunken  eye, 
the  protruding  and  froth-covered  tongue,  the 
heaving  flank  and  quivering  tail,  declared  its 
race  was  run ; and  the  driving  sleet  and  snow 
and  penetrating  winter  blast  scarce  made  im- 
pression upon  its  callous  and  worn-out  frame. 
One  of  the  band  of  mountaineers  was  Marcellin, 
and  a single  look  at  the  miserable  beast  was  suf- 
ficient for  him  to  recognize  the  once  renowned 
Nez-percd  steed  of  old  Bill  Williams.  That  the 
owner  himself  was  not  far  distant  he  felt  certain, 
and  searching  carefully  around  the  hunters  pres- 
ently came  upon  an  old  camp,  before  which  lay, 
protruding  from  the  snow,  the  blackened  remains 
of  pine  logs.  Before  these  which  had  been  the 
fire,  and  leaning  with  his  back  against  a pine 
trunk,  and  his  legs  crossed  under  him,  half- 
covered  with  snow,  reclined  the  figure  of  the 
old  mountaineer,  his  snow-capped  head  bent 
over  his  breast.  His  well-known  hunting-shirt, 
of  fringed  elk-skin,  hung  stiff  and  weather-stained 
about  him ; and  his  rifle,  packs,  and  traps  were 
strewed  around. 

“Awe-struck,  the  trappers  approached  the 
body,  and  found  it  frozen  hard  as  stone,  in 
which  state  it  had  probably  lain  there  for  many 
days  or  weeks.  A jagged  rent  in  the  breast  of 
his  leather  coat,  and  dark  stains  about  it,  showed 
he  had  received  a wound  before  his  death ; but 
it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  to  his  hurt,  or 
to  sickness,  or  to  the  natural  decay  of  age,  was 
to  be  attributed  the  wretched  and  solitary  end 
of  poor  Bill  Williams. 

“A  friendly  bullet  cut  short  the  few  remain- 
ing hours  of  the  trapper’s  faithful  steed ; and 
burying  as  well  as  they  were  able  the  body  of 
the  old  mountaineer,  the  hunters  next  day  left 
him  in  his  lonely  grave,  in  a spot  so  wild  and 
remote  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  even  hungry 
wolves  would  discover  and  disinter  his  attenua- 
ted corpse.” 


A P ARTIE  CAREE. 

i. 

“TTOW  is  it  that  I am  always  seeing  Ann 
XI  Le  Barron,  and  am  forced  to  speculate 
about  her  ? What  attracts  me  ? She  is  neither 
talented,  handsome,  nor  good.  What  is  it  to 
me  how  she  looks  or  behaves  ? She  is  no  ex- 
ample to  follow.  She  is  perplexing,  for  she  lives 
in  ambush ; but  what  for  ?” 

Eliza  Mayhew  shut  up  her  grandfather's  sea- 
glass,  through  which  she  had  peered  seaward 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  a sail-boat  supposed 
to  be  somewhere  in  the  bay.  Instead  of  the 
boat  she  had  seen  Ann  Le  Barron  walking,  like 
a sentinel,  back  and  forth  at  the  end  of  Brown's 


“Now  do  tell  me,  'Liza,  if  you  are  going  to 
eat  these  fritters  in  a dream  ?” 

“No,  grandma.” 

“You  do  torment  me  about  your  eating.” 

“She's  a solid  girl,  Nancy,”  said  old  Mr. 
Mason ; “ something  keeps  her  alive.” 

“You  know  nothing  about  it,  Mason;  hold 
your  tongue.  Will  you  have  a piece  more  of 
this  beef?” 

“Grandfather,”  said  Eliza,  brightening  at 
some  thought,  “ may  I have  Dick  this  afternoon 
to  go  to  ride  ?” 

“ No;  you  can’t  have  him.” 

Now  Mr.  Mason  meant  “yes;”  but  his  wifi? 
opposing  him  when  he  said  “ Yes,”  and  when  he 
said  “No,”  his  speech  was  contrary  to  his  in- 
tention from  principle. 

“For  mercy’s  sake,  why  can’t  she  have  Dick, 
who  is  eating  his  head  off  in  idleness?” 

Eliza  smiled  at  her  grandfather,  who  said 
again  that  she  could  not  go  to  ride. 

“Do  you  go,”  said  Mrs.  Mason  to  a shock- 
headed boy  who  was  peeling  potatoes  in  a cor- 
ner of  the  kitchen,  “ and  see  if  John  is  at  the 
barn,  and  tell  him  to  tackle  Dick  at  two  o'clock. 
Where  are  you  going,  ’Liza  ?” 

“ On  the  Neck.” 

“What  for?  Why  don’t  you  ride  Ship  Bay 
way?  But  if  you  will  go  the  Neck  road,  stop 
at  Mrs.  Jones's,  and  get  me  some  of  her  dried 
camomile  flowers;  they  are  the  best  in  the 
world.” 

By  two  o'clock  Eliza  was  jogging  briskly  along 
a leafy,  narrow  road,  running  through  the  neck 
of  land  which  jutted  into  the  sea  on  the  side  of 
the  bay  opposite  the  pleasant  village  of  Shelby. 
The  wild  rose  was  in  bloom,  and  the  young 
briers  crept  over  the  rough  6tone  walls  to  bosk 
in  the  June  sun.  The  paths  that  led  into  the 
woody  swamps  were  green  with  delicate  moss 
and  pale,  stalky  plants,  and  Eliza  stopping  Dick, 
thrust  her  head  out  of  the  chaise,  and  looked 
into  them  with  a vague  delight.  The  fresh 
wind  fluttered  the  leaves  of  the  scrub  oaks,  and 
trembled  in  the  birches,  and  broke  into  low  sighs 
when  it  reached  the  dark  unmoved  pines  that 
dotted  the  landscape.  After  riding  several  miles 
she  struck  into  a steep  cross  road,  gullied  by 
rains  which  had  washed  the  soil  away,  leaving 
a bed  of  rolling  stones  over  which  Dick  was 
urged  with  a gay  chirrup.  The  road  came  to 
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an  end  suddenly,  as  if  it  had  just  convinced  it- 
self that  there  was  little  need  of  its  going  on  to 
nowhere.  She  plunged  boldly  into  a marshy 
meadow,  guiding  Dick  by  a row  of  stakes  which 
pointed  toward  a clump  of  ancient,  storm-beat- 
en fir-trees.  Here  she  left  the  chaise,  climbed 
a sandy  hill,  and  saw  a wide  space  of  sea, 
stretching  westerly  till  lost  in  a misty  distance. 
A boat  was  anchored  in  the  lee  of  a little  isl- 
and, and  on  the  boat  she  anchored  her  eyes. 

“There  they  are,  Dick!”  she  called. 

Dick  pricked  up  his  ears  comprehensively, 
although,  from  his  position  under  the  hill,  he 
was  precluded  from  a view  of  the  cause  of  her 
exclamation. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  ants,  perhaps,  she  made 
little  sand-mounds  with  her  foot,  while  she  in- 
dulged in  a reverie,  sentimental  but  allowable, 
for  it  was  a happy  and  an  innocent  one.  Pres- 
ently she  smiled,  and  shook  her  head  with  an 
expression  of  reproof  as  she  said, 

44  Come,  Dick,  we  will  go  back.” 

She  was  detained  so  long  at  Mrs.  Jones’s  by 
questions  concerning  life  44  down  to  the  shore” 
that  it  was  five  o’clock  before  she  got  home. 

44  What  upon  earth  made  you  stay  so?”  her 
grandmother  asked.  44  Dick  has  been  wanted 
for  a funeral.” 

44  Why  didn't  you  let  Bill  go  instead?” 

44  Bill  does  not  understand  funerals.  You 
know  how  he  run  back  in  the  procession  at  old 
Mrs.  Crosby's  funeral,  and  what  confusion  there 
was.  Dick  takes  to  them  naturally.” 

44  But  he  is  buried  safe,  I suppose,  without 
Dick.” 

44  After  tea  you  must  sew ; don’t  waste  your 
time  in  reading.” 

After  the  sewing  was  finished  Eliza  read  three 
chapters  in  44  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw”  and  one  in 
the  Bible.  As  a corrective  to  the  dissipation  of 
the  afternoon  she  imposed  the  penance  of  not 
looking  out  of  any  window,  either  down  the  main 
street,  at  the  head  of  which  the  house  stood,  or 
over  the  bay  which  rolled  before  it. 

II. 

44  Where  can  Eliza  Mayhew  be  going?”  said 
Ann  Le  Barron,  as  she  saw  her  pass  from  her 
chamber-window. 

44  She  rides  often,  you  know,”  Mrs.  Le  Barron 
answered.  44  Her  grandfather  has  two  horses, 
and  she  can  afford  it.” 

44 1 am  sick  of  her  praises  of  Dick ; it  is  so 
dhildish  in  her.” 

4 4 Mr.  Mason  bought  the  hone,  I remember, 
about  two  years  after  your  father  was  lost.  It 
will  be  fourteen  years  this  fall  since  I heard  the 
news.  You  might  have  had  a horse  too,  if  he 
had  come  home.” 

44  No  such  luck ! I wish  you  would  alter  that 
pink  dress ; I want  to  wear  it  this  evening.” 

The  widow  went  in  search  of  the  dress.  Ann 
drummed  on  the  pane,  her  eyes  roving  vacantly 
for  some  object  of  interest  outside ; but  as  the 
boose  stood  on  a back  street  there  were  few 
passers-by.  It  was  empty,  and  she  turned  away. 


Her  eyes  falling  on  an  old  mahogany  secretary 
which  stood  in  the  chimney  recess,  a thought 
occurred  to  her.  She  opened  it,  and  took  from 
one  of  its  pigeon-holes  a morocco  case,  contain- 
ing the  miniature  likeness  of  a man  with  pale 
eyes  and  a paler  complexion,  in  a sky-blue  coat 
and  ruffled  shirt. 

44 1 look  like  him,”  she  soliloquized,  rubbing 
the  gold  frame  with  her  handkerchief.  44  He 
was  aristocratic.  But  I remember  seeing  him 
only  once,  and  then  he  wore  a tarpaulin  hat 
He  tossed  me  in  his  arms,  and  I cried,  because 
he  tumbled  my  frock.” 

She  put  the  picture  back  in  its  place,  and  went 
to  the  glass  to  observe  her  own  features,  in  which 
attitude  her  mother  discovered  her. 

44  Mother,  how  near  to  a Frenchman  was  fa- 
ther?” • 

Mrs.  Le  Barron,  glancing  at  the  secretary  as 
if  something  there  could  answer  the  question 
better  than  herself,  replied, 

44  His  father  was  French,  I believe.” 

44  Am  I like  him?” 

44  Very  much.” 

44 1 wish  ho  had  lived.” 

4 4 He  was  very  proud,  and,  I am  afraid,  not 
very  happy;  he  couldn’t  bear  any  thing  that 
wasn’t  genteel.  But,  Ann,  you  should  be  hap- 
py ; although  we  are  not  rich,  you  have  more 
than  he  had.” 

44  How  long  may  it  last?  The  minute  grand- 
father dies  Uncle  Tom  will  swoop  up  every  thing, 
and  turn  you  and  me  out  of  the  house.  You 
know  it.  You  know  that  he  is  a rascal — a mean, 
dirty  villain.” 

44  Try  on  your  dress,”  her  mother  said,  short- 
ly. 4 4 It  is  nearly  tea-time;  here  comes  father 
now.” 

Captain  Green,  a hale,  bluff  old  salt,  stormed 
in  with  a string  of  live  fish,  which  he  held  up 
close  to  Ann,  and  demanded  that  they  should  be 
cooked  immediately  for  his  supper. 

44 Don’t  bring  them  up  here,  grandfather!” 
snapped  Ann ; 44  a chamber  is  not  the  place  for 
fish!” 

44  Hity,  tity,  Miss ! a sailor’s  daughter  mustn’t 
be  so  squeamish.  But  your  mother  has  ruined 
you ; she  is  weaker  than  dish-water.  Where  do 
you  think  I got  ’em  ? The  young  lawyer  prig 
— what’s-his-name  ? that  comes  to  play  cards 
with  you — gave  them  to  me.  I was  on  the 
wharf  when  he  came  in;  he  hod  a spanking 
breeze  to  round  the  pint  in!” 

44  Mr.  Allen,  do  you  mean  ?” 

44  That’s  the  man.” 

44  What  nice  fish  they  are!”  said  Ann,  with 
a coquettish  voice.  44  I’ll  help  you  to  fry  them, 
mother.” 

44  It’s  more  than  half  past  five,”  said  Captain 
Green.  44 Shelby  has  had  its  supper;  we  arc 
behindhand.” 

After  the  tea-things  were  put  away  the  pink 
dress  was  donned,  and  Ann,  lighting  the  astral 
lamp  in  the  parlor,  took  a seat  there,  with  a 
patient  44  will-you-come-into-my-parlor”  aspect. 
The  rays  of  the  lamp,  however,  only  attracted 
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two  young  ladies,  who  came  in,  possibly  with 
the  hope  of  meeting  other  visitors,  for  Ann’s  was 
a regular  rendezvous.  But  none  came,  and  the 
young  ladies  soon  departed.  Ann  retired,  and, 
while  Eliza  Mayhew  Was  interested  in  Mary 
Beaufort  and  her  “white  muslin  cloak,”  twisted 
her  thin  silky  brown  hair  in  papers.  Her  gap- 
ing mother  was  in  waiting,  for  it  was  her  duty 
to  put  out  the  light.  Ann’s  fingers  clutched  a 
curl-paper  in  mid-air  as  she  caught  the  tones  of 
a manly  voice,  which  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
singing, 

41  We  have  been  friends  together  I” 

“I  have  come  up  to  bed  too  soon,”  she  said. 

Mrs.  Le  Barron  stopped  gaping,  and  swung 
one  foot  over  the  other  while  she  listened ; but 
the  voice  passed  on  and  was  soon  out  of  hearing, 
and  the  light  in  Ann’s  cold  blue  eyes  faded. 

m. 

The  singer  in  the  street,  Henry  Allen,  went 
on  his  way  to  his  room  in  the  Montgomery  Hotel, 
which  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  Main  Street. 
As  he  passed  Mr.  Mason’s  square  white  house, 
whose  inhabitants  were  undoubtedly  wrapped  in 
slumber,  he  said  to  himself,  “Nice  girl  I but 
how  strict  they  keep  her and  hummed, 

44  You  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the  vase,  If  you  wHL* 

In  the  hotel  he  met  his  father,  Judge  Allen, 
of  Belford,  a town  twenty  miles  inland.  He  had 
sent  Henry  from  his  own  office  to  practice  law 
in  the  marine  locality  of  Shelby,  and  was  now 
come  to  visit  him  as  a judge  and  as  a father. 

“You  smoke  too  much,  Henry,”  was  his 
greeting. 

Henry  threw  away  his  cigar.  “How  is  my 
mother,  Sir?” 

“ She  is  well.  Any  case  on  hand  ?” 

Henry  laughed.  “Yes,  Sir — a sailor’s-rights 
case ; but  they  are  such  a rascally  set  it  is  hard 
to  get  at  the  truth  of  a trespass  at  sea.” 

“ Read  your  Story , Sir.” 

“ Come  up  stairs  and  see  how  my  books  are 
thumbed.”  On  the  way  they  met  Tripp,  the 
landlord,  who  informed  Henry  that  a solemn 
gent  had  come  from  Boston  with  lots  of  Ingy- 
rubber  cloth,  on  a fishing  lay,  he  expected. 

“That’s  pleasant,”  said  Heniy. 

“ How’s  pickerel  in  your  parts,  Judge  ?”  in- 
quired Tripp,  clattering  down  stairs  without 
waiting  for  an  answer.  The  Judge  entered  the 
chamber,  which,  besides  the  ordinary  furniture, 
was  adorned  with  several  stuffed  birds  (Henry 
was  his  own  taxidermist),  and  pictures  whose 
frames  were  his  handiwork  also.  When  the 
Judge  saw  on  a small  table  some  workman’s 
tools  and  a work-box  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion, he  said  “ Pish !”  but  Henry,  quickly  screw- 
ing up  the  lamp,  directed  his  attention  to  the 
open  books  around  it,  and  said,  “ This  is  the 
way  the  midnight  oil  goes.” 

“I  hope  so,”  answered  the  Judge,  taking  a 
judicial  seat  on  the  sofa. 

“Now  for  a pump,”  thought  Henry. 

A long  conversation  ensued  upon  family  and 
Jbusiness  matters,  in  which  the  Judge  discovered 


that  the  amount  of  Henry’s  legal  earnings  for 
his  first  year  in  Shelby,  now  just  ended,  was 
forty  dollars.  He  confessed  that  he  had  bought 
a boat  with  the  money.  The  Judge  admitted 
that  boating  might  be  pleasant.  Henry  thought 
the  admission  was  a gain,  and  grew  eloquent  on 
the  topic,  when  his  father  interrupted  him  and 
went  on  with  his  practical  remarks.  In  time  a 
moderate  but  steady  practice  might  be  obtained 
in  Shelby,  and  he  advised  him  to  stay.  Henry 
hastily  affirmed  that  he  would.  Both  were  satis- 
fled  with  this  arrangement ; Judge  Allen  because 
he  had  a suspicion  that  the  vocation  of  Heniy 
was  not  that  of  a lawyer,  and  Henry  because  he 
was  sure  that  he  could  never  come  up  to  his  fa- 
ther’s ideas  of  sharp  practice.  The  Judge  rea- 
soned within  himself  that  it  would  not  matter 
if  he  should  not  rise  in  the  profession  ; it  would 
at  least  give  his  mind  a dignified  bent,  and  add 
to  the  respectability  of  his  position. 

“I  think,”  said  Henry  to  himself,  after  the 
Judge  had  retired,  “that  father  despises  inge- 
nuity. Mechanical  skill  is  below  a lawyer’s 
skill,  of  course.  But  my  motto  is  4 Ne  quid 
nimis.’  Tra-la-la,  Tra-la-la,”  he  sang,  proceed- 
ing to  brush  his  young  whiskers  into  curl.  He 
was  so  tall  that  the  top  of  his  head  rose  above 
the  top  of  the  small  ancient  mirror  he  was  con- 
templating his  visage  in.  “By  Jove,  this  glass 
must  be  fixed !”  He  found  a bit  of  wood,  which 
he  whittled  into  a cleat  and  fastened  the  glass 
to  it  slantingly,  standing  before  it  to  observe  its 
effect.  It  reflected  a good-humored,  regular- 
featured  face  with  no  particular  meaning ; and 
if  it  had  been  large  enough,  would  also  have 
reflected  an  agile,  slender,  well-shaped  figure, 
with  long,  narrow  white  hands,  and  long,  nar- 
row feet. 

“I  say,”  said  Tripp,  opening  the  door  with- 
out knocking,  “are  you  going  fishing  to-mor- 
row?” 

“Not  if  my  father  is  here.” 

44  When  you  do  go,  I wish  you’d  make  up  to 
that  feller  that’s  just  come.” 

44  Introduce  us  to-morrow  and  I’ll  settle  it.” 

44  What  does  the  old  man  say  of  Shelby  ?” 

44  He  likes  it.” 

44  Good,  you’ll  stay  then  and  court  some  of 
our  belles.  There’s  Miss  Mayhew.” 

44  You  mustn’t  interrupt  my  studies,  Tripp.” 

“Oh  no,  by  no  means;  I hope  they  won’t 
consume  you.”  And  Tripp  vanished. 

IV. 

Judge  Allen  went  home  the  next  day,  and 
Henry  resumed  his  mechanical  labors,  which 
were  interrupted  by  Tripp’s  bringing  the  stran- 
ger who  had  arrived  the  evening  before,  and 
whom  he  introduced  as  “Mr.  Bassett,  come  to 
Shelby  for  his  health.”  He  left  the  room  im- 
mediately after  the  introduction,  with  the  air 
of  having  made  an  unwonted  concession  to  good 
manners. 

Henry  laid  down  his  tools  to  observe  his  vis- 
itor, whose  manners  were  so  cool,  and  whose 
countenance  was  so  serious.  He  discerned  no- 
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thing  very  noticeable  in  his  appearance,  unless 
his  eyes  might  be  called  so;  they  were  gray, 
open,  cold,  and  penetrating.  His  hair  was 
stiff,  his  complexion  sallow,  and  his  figure  in- 
significant. 

44  Can  he  laugh  ?”  he  thought. 

“This  little  Shelby  is  a pretty  place,”  Mr. 
Bassett  said;  “what  are  your  amusements? 
Your  business  I see1—4  Councilor,'  to  say  nothing 
of  mechanics.” 

“/fish.” 

44  Good.  Let  us  put  out  1 Where  lies  the 
port;  what  vessel  puffs  her  sail : come,  my  pur- 
pose holds  to  sail  beyond  the  sunset  and  the 
baths  of  all  the  western  stars  until  I die.'” 

44  Well,”  answered  Henry,  meekly,  44 111  get 
the  lines  ready.” 

In  an  hour  the  Andromeda  was  plowing  down 
the  bay  under  a good  breeze,  with  Henry  at  the 
helm,  while  the  crew,  which  consisted  of  Sam 
Tripp,  baited  the  lines. 

Another  hour  brought  them  to  the  fishing- 
ground,  where  they  anchored  the  boat,  and  cast 
their  lines.  But  Mr.  Basset  took  no  pains  with 
his;  he  pondered  the  sea  in  silence,  allowing 
his  hook  to  rest  on  the  bottom,  where  it  was  un- 
molested. 

44  Do  you  feel  a bite,  Sir?”  inquired  Sam, 
from  the  other  side  of  the  boat,  where  he  and 
Henry  were  taking  in  plenty  of  fish. 

44 1 do,  indeed,  ” he  answered.  After  a while 
he  began  to  pull  in  his  line,  saying,  slowly, 

“O  God,  O God! 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  u*e*  of  this  worldl 
Fie  on* it” 

He  threw  himself  by  the  folds  of  the  lowered 
sail,  where,  shielding  his  face  from  the  sun,  he 
studied  the  sky  as  silently  as  he  had  pondered 
the  sea.  If  his  companions  could  have  seen  his 
face  they  would  have  detected  tears  upon  it — 
tears  that  came  from  some  depth  of  sadness  he 
would  allow  no  mortal  to  discover — tears  that 
he  was  already  denying,  for  he  was  smiling ; his 
lips  were  drawn  apart  from  his  teeth,  which  were 
set  together  with  fierce  resolve. 

44  Hey,”  he  called,  presently,  “are  the  finnies 
shoaling  in  ?” 

44 Fast,”  answered  Henry.  “Let  me  know 
when  you  have  had  enough  of  this,  will  you?” 

44 1 should  like  to  stay  long  enough  to  get  the 
secret  of  these  splendid  emerald  tints ; the  sea 
is  a kind  of  rotary  grass  just  here.” 

Henry  looked  down  into  the  water,  and  said, 
44 1 have  never  thought  of  it  before.” 

44  See,  a little  way  beyond  us  the  water  is 
a steely  blue,  and  farther  off  it  is  a perfect 
azure.” 

“ Ain’t  it  green  all  over  off  soundings  ?”  Sam 
asked. 

“Good  boy,”  replied  Mr.  Bassett;  44 hoist 
Bail,  we  will  go  and  see.” 

The  sail  was  hoisted,  and  the  helm  was  dele- 
gated to  Sam,  for  Henry  to  smoke  and  chat  with 
Mr.  Bassett.  The  chat  was  mostly  composed  of 
long  answers  to  Mr.  Bassett's  short  questions. 


By  the  time  they  arrived  home  Henry  had  been 
gauged.  Mr.  Bassett  had  come  to  Shelby  to  be 
amused,  and  he  had  found  in  Henry  one  willing 
to  oblige  him.  As  for  the  latter,  mere  compan- 
ionship was  enough.  The  young  men  of  Shelby 
had  little  leisure,  and  Mr.  Bassett  promised  to 
be  a godsend  in  the  way  of  idleness.  Besides, 
as  Shelby  was  a marine  locality,  for  most  of  the 
time  there  was  a dearth  of  masculine  society. 
Three-fourths  of  its  sons  went  to  the  great  deep 
in  pursuit  of  whales,  and  the  village  was  in  a 
chronic  condition  of  sadness  over  their  depart- 
ure, or  gladness  at  their  return.  They  made 
plans  for  the  future,  but  Mr.  Bassett  made  no 
reference  to  his  own  antecedents  or  belongings. 
Henry  remained  in  ignorance  of  his  station  and 
circumstances — an  ignorance  which  proved  to  be 
the  fate  of  all  who  made  his  acquaintance  after- 
ward. 

Y. 

For  some  occult  reason  Eliza  Maybew  kept 
closely  indoors.  Several  days  elapsed  before 
her  solitude  was  invaded ; but  the  time  had  not 
been  unhappily  employed,  for  her  disposition  was 
cheerful,  and  her  mind  pre-eminently  feminine. 
Pleasant  occupations  filled  each  day ; if  she  was 
ever  idle,  her  idleness  was  devoid  of  ennui.  Her 
grandmother  taught  her  early  to  fulfill  those 
laws  which  create  the  individuality  of  home, 
and  make  clean  the  faces  of  its  Lares  and  Pe- 
nates. In  time  she  improved  her  grandmother's 
system ; to  her  well-scoured  boards  she  applied 
table-cloths  and  carpets,  and  hung  curtains  be- 
fore the  windows,  which  remained  in  spite  of 
Mrs.  Mason’s  declaration  that  they  drew  flies. 
The  front  yard,  devoted  in  past  years  to  grass, 
dandelions,  and  two  distracted,  barren  peach- 
trees,  now  bloomed  with  roses  and  lilies,  and 
was  adorned  with  gravel  paths  bordered  with 
box.  The  windows  of  her  own  chamber  were 
filled  with  beautiful  plants.  The  mantle  shelf 
was  covered  with  splendid  sea-shells  from  the 
shores  of  the  under-world,  and  instead  of  vases 
or  pictures  she  had  curiously  woven  and  colored 
baskets  made  by  the  natives  thereof.  The  old 
mahogany  furniture,  inlaid  with  threads  of  white 
wood  in  spider-like  patterns,  suited  the  charac- 
ter of  the  spacious,  low,  wide  rooms. 

Saturday  afternoon  she  went  to  her  chamber 
for  rest  and  amusement.  She  looked  out  of  the 
western  window  over  the  wooded  shore  curving 
round  the  head  of  the  bay.  A border  of  salt 
meadow  made  desolate  that  end  of  the  village 
below  the  house,  but  now  its  coarse,  plentiful 
grass  glistened  cheerfully  in  the  warm  sun.  A 
creek  ran  its  crooked  length  through  the  meadow, 
crossed  by  a half  ruined  bridge,  at  the  head  of 
which  a wind-mill  waved  its  arms  with  a faint 
creak.  Eliza  was  not  profound  enough  to  feel 
the  poetic  monotony  of  the  landscape,  but  she 
liked  the  sunset  when  it  struck  its  rosy  bars 
across  the  waters  of  the  bay,  and  darkened  the 
woods  on  the  shore.  She  composed  herself  for 
sewing,  and  had  finished  a scallop  in  a crimson 
merino  sacque,  when,  happening  to  look  out 
again,  she  saw  Ann  Le  Barron  in  the  street, 
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nodding  with  a nod  which  signified  that  she  was 
coming  in. 

“ Where  have  you  been  this  age,  Eliza?”  she 
said,  entering  with  bustle ; “ I have  not  seen  you 
since  Tuesday,  when  you  rode  by  our  house.” 

“ I have  been  busy  at  home.” 

“ You  are  always'busy.  What  a perfect  bow- 
er your  chamber  is ! How  lucky  you  are  with 
plants ; mine  always  die.  What’s  the  news?” 

“I  have  no  news.  Will  you  take  off  your 
bonnet  ?” 

“ I did  not  come  to  stay ; but  it  is  so  pleasant 
here  that  I am  tempted.”  Without  farther  in- 
vitation she  threw  it  off. 

“Grandmother  is  making  your  favorite  sweet 
biscuit  to-day.” 

“ Oh,  I am  so  fond  of  them !” 

She  arranged  her  hair  before  the  glass,  ex- 
claiming against  her  complexion,  and  wishing 
that  it  was  as  clear  as  Eliza’s,  sat  down  near 
her. 

“I  should  like  to  be  as  well  off  as  you  are, 
and  then  I should  not  be  tired  of  Shelby 'per- 
haps.” 

“ What’s  the  matter?” 

“Oh,  I don't  know.  What  makes  you  con- 
tented?” 

“ A thousand  things.” 

“All  trifles?” 

“Yes,  many  of  them;  but  we  can’t  have 
great  events  here,  you  know.” 

“No,  and  I need  excitement.” 

“ I love  it  too and  Eliza  turned  a faint  rose 
'olor. 

“You?  why  you  are  the  quietest  girl  I ever 
<aw ! You  never  seem  to  need  any  company. 
Have  you  seen  Henry  Allen  lately  ?” 

“ Not  for  ten  days.” 

‘ 4 A Mr.  Bassett  is  staying  at  the  Montgomery 
hotel.  Nobody  knows  any  thing  abont  him ; but 
he  has  struck  up  an  intimacy  with  Henry  Allen. 
We  may  see  him  at  church  to-morrow,  and  of 
course  he  will  be  at  the  picnic  next  Tuesday. 
What  shall  you  wear  then  ?” 

“This  merino  sacque  for  one  thing.  It  is  al- 
ways damp  and  chilly  at  picnics,  you  know.” 

“ What  a good  idea ! I should  like  to  try  it 
on.”  Eliza  took  out  her  needle  and  gave  it  to 
her.  “ How  I like  it !”  she  exclaimed.  “ How 
becoming  red  is  to  me ! You  don’t  look  well  in 
it.  I wish  I could  have  one ; I am  so  thin  that 
I always  suffer  with  the  cold.” 

“ Take  this  and  wear  it.” 

“ But  what  will  you  do?” 

*•  I have  shawls.” 

“ I know  you  have.  You  have  so  many  things 
that  it  will  not  rob  you  if  I keep  it.  I am  de- 
lighted to  have  it.  Is  it  nearly  done  ?” 

“Not  quite.” 

She  took  up  her  needle  again,  and  Ann  looked 
on  complacently,  very  well  satisfied  with  her 
afternoon’s  labor. 

“I  was  puzzled  what  to  wear.  This  crimson 
will  look  well  with  my  brown  dress,  and  my 
complexion  won’t  look  dingy.” 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  transactions  of 


this  sort  had  occurred  between  the  girls,  Ann 
always  obtaining  the  advantage.  Mrs.  Mason 
now  made  her  appearance  to  consult  with  Eliza 
about  frosting  the  cake  destined  for  the  picnic. 
She  asked  Ann  how  her  mother  was,  and  if  she 
didn’t  perceive  that  old  Capen  Green,  her  grand- 
father, was  losing  his  faculties  ? It  was  a fact 
that  her  family  grew  childish  early. 

Ann  reddened  slightly,  but  made  an  indif- 
ferent reply.  She  knew  that  she  was  no  favor- 
ite with  Mrs.  Mason,  who  was  not  sparing  of 
sharp  words ; but  Eliza’s  friendship  was  valua- 
ble, so  she  never  retorted. 

“ Tea  will  be  ready  soon,  Eliza,”  said  Mrs. 
Mason,  going;  “don’t  keep  me  waiting  one 
minute.  We  have  nothing  very  nice  for  you, 
Miss  Ann  ; I believe  you  are  fond  of  goodies.” 

She  ate  six  of  the  tea-biscuit,  and  Mrs.  Mason 
was  pleased  enough  with  the  compliment  to  her 
cookery  to  allow  her  to  depart  without  a sar- 
casm. 

Saturday  eve  was  a season  of  quiet  in  the 
Mason  homestead.  The  work  was  dispatched 
early,  and  it  was  still  twilight  when  Eliza  went 
to  her  chamber  with  an  unlighted  lamp.  She 
opened  the  western  window ; her  head  was  tired, 
the  fresh  air  might  revive  her.  She  suffered  the 
same  dissatisfaction  which  always  troubled  her 
after  an  interview  with  Ann,  whose  power  of 
assimilating  others  to  the  tone  of  her  mind  could 
not  be  resisted.  She  was  surprised  and  angry 
that  she  had  made  no  attempt  at  self-assertion. 
The  sickle  moon  was  sinking  in  the  clear  west- 
ern sky,  against  which  the  wind-mill  stood  in 
dark  relief,  its  arms  winnowing  the  air.  Her 
eyes  followed  their  motion,  and  as  they  dipped 
toward  the  bridge  she  saw  a figure  crossing  it 
A strange  place,  she  thought,  for  an  evening 
promenade,  closing  the  window. 

It  was  long  afterward  when  Bose,  the  dog, 
woke  her  with  his  howling  in  the  carriage-house. 
She  sprang  up  to  look  into  the  yard,  and  saw  a 
man  walking  slowly  by.  She  watched  him  out 
of  sight,  but  as  Bose  continued  his  howls  she 
threw  on  a wrapper  and  ran  down  to  the  car- 
riage-house and  pulled  him  out  by  the  ear.  He 
growled  in  his  throat  still. 

“ What  do  you  see,  Bose?” 

She  looked  toward  the  gate  and  saw  the  figure 
she  had  thought  out  of  sight,  and  though  her 
heart  stood  still  she  went  up  to  it,  Bose  follow- 
ing. 

“ Thank  you  for  your  courage,”  said  a melan- 
choly voice.  “I  am  an  inoffensive  pedestrian, 
and  am  here  in  the  hope  of  quelling  the  beast. 
Come  here,  Sir.  Yon  are  a deuce  of  a dog.” 

Bose  sniffed  at  him  through  the  bars  of  the 
gate,  and  snorted  faintly. 

“ People  do  not  walk  abont  Shelby  by  night, 
unless  they  are  on  a stealing  excursion,  ” said 
Eliza. 

“ Are  you  not  afraid  of  thieves  ?” 

“ Dear  me,  no.” 

“What  is  the  dog’s  name  ?” 

“ Bose.” 

“Bose!  Bose!” 
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The  dog  gave  a little  yelp,  which  made  her 
laugh. 

“This  is  awkward,”  said  the  stranger.  “I 
think  I must  go : farewell,  my  canine  foe !” 

As  he  disappeared  Eliza  boxed  Bose’s  ears 
and  called  him  a fool,  but  allowed  him  to  go  in 
with  her  to  sleep  before  her  door. 

VI. 

Shelby  was  Congregational — that  is,  all  the 
elite  of  the  town ; there  were  one  or  two  inferior 
religions  for  the  lower  sort.  Eliza  was  at  church 
early  the  next  day,  and  Ann  entered  as  the  con- 
gregation rose  for  the  first  hymn  and  walked  up 
the  aisle ; for  Captain  Green’s  pew  was  in  the 
rear  of  the  congregation,  and  Mr.  Mason’s  near 
the  pulpit.  Eliza  made  room,  offered  her  a 
hymn-book,  and  went  on  with  the  singing,  un- 
mindful of  her  furtive  looks  toward  Henry  Allen, 
who  was  in  the  hotel  pew  opposite.  He  walked 
home  with  them,  and  Ann,  after  Eliza  had  gone, 
obtained  a programme  of  the  picnic,  and  the 
news  that  there  would  be  a dance  at  Shelby  Hall 
in  the  evening.  Moreover,  Henry  discovered 
that  he  was  engaging  her  to  dance  with  him  the 
first  quadrille. 

Early  on  Tuesday  Henry  Allen  drove  round 
with  a large  wagon  to  collect  information  and 
viands.  When  he  stopped  at  Mr.  Mason’s, 
Eliza  talked  to  him  with  so  much  coolness  that 
he  fell  into  a brown  study  unexpectedly,  while 
unpacking  hams  on  the  picnic  ground,  upon  her 
dignity  and  apparent  want  of  feeling. 

“ 4 I would  I were  a boy  again !’  ” he  sang. 

“You  work  like  a man,”  Tripp  commented  ; 
“you  are  the  head  and  front  of  this  business. 
I see  that  I can  leave  you  in  charge.” 

“I  shall  be  down  to  the  house  by  eleven 
o’clock.  Every  thing  will  then  be  ready.  Mind, 
I am  not  to  be  asked  a single  question  afterward 
about  arrangements.” 

He  got  home  just  before  noon,  fagged  and 
hungry,  and  found  Bassett  lolling  on  his  sofa, 
and  the  floor  strewed  with  feathers  from  one  of 
the  stuffed  birds  which  he  had  beaten  to  pieces 
with  a ratan  cane,  a weapon  he  always  carried. 

“Now,”  said  Henry,  vexed,  “I  think  you 
might  have  made  yourself  more  useful.  You 
have  spoiled  my  owl.” 

44  4 Mourn  not  for  the  owl,  nor  his  gloomy  plight; 

The  owl  hath  his  share  of  good.'  ” 

Henry  lighted  a cigar,  ran  his  fingers  through 
his  hair,  and  contemplated  the  ruined  bird. 

“It  was  a tiresome,  dead  thing,”  said  Bas- 
sett ; “no  color  in  it.  Why  not  keep  something 
beautiful  about  you  ?” 

“Beautiful!”  Henry  echoed,  with  contempt. 
I was  a week  catching  that  owl.” 

“ Wretch!” 

“ Shall  you  condescend  to  go  to  the  picnic, 
and  to  our  humble  dance  ?” 

*4  Will  a dog  named  * Bose’  be  at  either  af- 
fair?” 

“ Perhaps  a puppy  will.” 

“ Embrace  me.” 

“ I say,  there’s  a couple  of  girls  I shall  intro- 


duce you  to!”  said  Henry,  his  good-humor  com- 
ing back  suddenly.  * 4 Get  on  your  good  clothes ; 
you  needn’t  appear  in  your  Mackintosh.” 

“ * ’Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak.’  ” 

“ Have  you  been  an  actor?” 

“Yes,  in  a tragedy  where  the  hero  was  left 
out  in  the  cold : go  on  with  the  couple  of  girls.  ” 

1 4 They  are  entirely  different.  ” 

“ Is  it  possible !” 

“ If  you  laugh  I will  not  introduce  you.” 

“Am  I not  called  the  Solemn  One?” 

Henry  blushed,  for  it  was  true ; Tripp’s  name 
for  him  had  been  adopted  in  Shelby. 

“ Miss  Eliza  Mayhew,  orphan,  lives  with  her 
grand-parents,  very  strict  people ; sees  little  com- 
pany herself  ; has  an  immense  sense  of  proprie- 
ty; is  handsome  and  good.  Miss  Ann  Le 
Barron,  fatherless;  lives  with  her  mother  and 
grandfather,  Captain  Green ; poor,  but  of  good 
standing.  It  is  the  jolliest  house  in  Shelby;  no 
formality  there.  I visit  them  often— -every  body 
does.” 

“Is  Miss  Ann  handsome  and  good  too?” 

“Well,  I don’t  know;  there’s  something 
nice  about  her;  she  always  puts  me  in  good 
spirits.” 

“ There  goes  the  dinner-bell.  Come  to  my 
room  when  you  are  ready  to  take  me  along.” 

Henry  found  him  astonishingly  dressed  in  a 
light-gray  coat  and  trowsers — a match  for  his 
complexion  in  color — and  a green  velvet  vest. 
He  envied  him  the  tie  of  his  cravat  and  the  fit 
of  his  boots.  Tripp  drove  them  to  the  grove, 
which  was  already  filled  with  people  moving  un- 
der the  trees,  which  were  decorated  with  shawls, 
bonnets,  and  hats.  Children  were  running  about, 
swinging,  jumping  rope,  or  playing  games.  Hen- 
ry found  Eliza  Mayhew  tying  up  bunches  of  flow- 
ers, surrounded  by  a group  of  talking  girls.  Ann 
Le  Barron  sat  on  the  stump  of  a tree  near  them, 
in  the  crimson  sacque.  Her  light  hair  fell  in 
delicate  curls  against  her  face,  hiding  its  sharp 
contour;  the  folds  of  her  brown  dress  clung 
about  her  picturesquely.  The  group  of  girls 
fluttered  apart  as  Henry  approached  with  Mr. 
Bassett,  who  recognized  her  at  once;  but  she 
did  not  dream  of  his  being  Bose’s  knight-errant. 
He  bowed  to  her,  and,  turning  away,  began  a 
lively  chat  with  the  girls. 

“ He  is  as  contrary  as  the  devil,”  thought 
Henry. 

Presently  Ann,  with  an  air  of  abstraction, 
sauntered  up,  and  addressed  some  inquiry  con- 
cerning somebody  she  had  not  seen  to  one  of  the 
girls.  Henry  interrupted  Bassett  to  introduce 
her.  She  made  a sweeping  courtesy  and  flour- 
ished her  handkerchief,  with  a few  inaudible 
words. 

“She  is  coming  la  Franfaise  now,”  whisper- 
ed the  girls. 

Bassett  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her.  She  felt 
them,  and  kept  her  side-face  toward  him.  When 
he  spoke,  and  she  turned  it  to  answer,  something 
in  her  cold  blue  eyes  baffled  him. 

“There  is  ‘something  nice’  about  her,  as 
Allen  says,”  ho  thought. 
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When  it  was  time  to  arrange  the  feast  Eliza 
was  stationed  at  a dry-goods  box  to  poor  tea, 
and  Ann  was  placed  by  another  to  serve  coffee. 
Several  young  gentlemen  volunteered  to  carry 
cups  for  them,  and  it  fell  to  Henry  to  be  Ann’s 
cup-bearer.  Tripp  was  inclined  to  supervise  the 
kettle  of  hot  water  on  her  box,  and,  while  Henry 
went  to  and  fro,  made  comments  upon  whatever 
fell  under  his  philosophical  eye. 

“I’ve  always  noticed,”  he  said,  running  a cup 
over  which  she  held  out  to  him,  “that  religious 
people  are  awful  hungry  on  such  occasions.  Do 
you  believe  they  get  up  these  things  to  improve 
their  appetite  ?” 

She  laughed.  “ Is  Mr.  Allen  so  religious  ?” 

“Well,  in  the  main  he  is.  His  family  are 
strict ; they  keep  the  church  going  in  Belford. 
They  are  Unitarians,  though.  Unitarianism 
ain’t  so  costly  as  our  kind;  they  don’t  keep  so 
many  missionaries.  The  Allens  could  pay  if  it 
did.  The  Judge  is  worth  a hundred  thousand 
cool ; the  young  one  is  a first — rate — catch.” 

He  looked  cunningly  at  her;  and  she  said, 
without  meeting  his  eye,  “I  thought  that  he 
was  a poor  lawyer.” 

She  lied. 

“ Isn’t  she  sly?”  he  thought. 

“Mrs.  Higgins  says  your  coffee  is  full  of 
grounds,”  said  Henry,  returning  with  her  cup, 
“though  she  has  had  three  cups,  and  will  take 
a fourth.” 

“ I’ll  shake  the  pot  for  her,”  said  Ann. 

“He  won’t  live  in  Shelby,” continued  Tripp, 
watching  him  as  he  conveyed  Mrs.  Higgins  her 
coffee ; “he’ll  grow  tired.  But  that  Mr.  Bassett 
there  is  os  contented  as  an  old  puss,  watching 
the  clouds  here,  and  a-staring  at  the  water 
there.” 

Ann  looked  round  and  saw  him  standing  by 
Eliza.  “ Are  any  of  his  friends  with  him  ?” 

“ Not  a friend.” 

“I  should  think  he  would  object  to  settling 
here  if  his  friends  live  at  a distance.” 

“ I don’t  know  where  they  live — and  that’s  the 
droll  of  it — nor  where  he  came  from.  And  I do 
not  know  how  old  he  is ; but  I’ll  bet  he  is  thirty.” 

“ He  must  find  it  dull  if  he  has  no  business 
nor  profession.” 

“ He  has  nary  one  that  I am  aware  of.” 

“You  are  wanted,  Miss  Le  Barron,”  called 
Henry. 

“Shall  I give  you  some  tea,  Sir?”  Eliza 
asked,  when  she  saw  Mr.  Bassett  standing  near. 

“If  you  please.” 

“ It  is  not  over-nice,  I am  afraid.” 

“ How  is  Bose?”  sipping  tea  from  his  spoon. 

“ Are  you  the  one  ?”  she  asked,  with  an  un- 
disturbed smile. 

“You  did  not  recognize  me,  then?  I knew 
you  at  once.” 

“ How  could  I ? you  were  black  from  head  to 
foot.” 

“ How  should  I have  known  you f”  ho  per- 
sisted. 

She  transparently  answered,  “I  suppose  Mr. 
Allen  told  you.”  There  was  an  implication  in 


her  words  which  she  perceived  when  too  late, 
and  she  turned  a vivid  rose-color,  which  hashed 
her  face  into  animated  beauty. 

“ I should  like,  ” he  thought,  “ to  see  that  look 
often  from  this  undeveloped  soul.  Them  is 
enough  here  to  make  a man — ” A wicked  light 
passed  into  his  eyes  and  faded,  for  Eliza  cried 
“ Oh  J”  suddenly.  From  the  swing  just  behind 
them  a little  girl  had  been  tossed  high  in  the  air ; 
she  caught  at  a branch  which  delayed  her  fall 
an  instant.  He  sprang  forward  like  lightning, 
and  she  fell  on  his  extended  arms  with  so  much 
force  that  he  was  brought  to  the  ground.  But  he 
held  her  up  unhurt.  His  face  was  scratched, 
and  he  was  so  giddy  with  the  shock  that  he  was 
not  conscious  of  Eliza’s  wiping  his  cheek  with 
her  handkerchief,  which  operation  she  continued 
till  somebody  laughed.  Then  he  looked  at  her 
and  grew  still  paler.  Confusion  of  tongues 
arose.  Every  body  left  the  tables,  and  told  him 
how  lucky  he  had  been  in  breaking  the  fall  of 
the  child.  The  mother,  when  she  found  her 
unhurt,  shook  her,  and  every  body  went  back 
again. 

“ I wish  my  face  was  scratched,”  said  Henry. 

“ Why?”  she  asked. 

“ If  you  can’t  guess  I don’t  care  about  being 
scratched.” 

U‘I  was  a child,  and  she  was  a child. 

In  a kingdom  by  the  Rea,*’* 

said  Mr.  Bassett. 

“I  have  a mind  to  leave  on  the  strength  of 
my  accident.  Don’t  you  come,  Allen ; I had 
rather  walk  by  myself.  I shall  see  you  this 
evening,  Miss  Mayhew.  If  you  dance — ” 

Henry  made  a rapid  attempt  to  interrupt  him, 
but  recollecting  himself  stopped. 

“ Will  you  do  me  the  honor  of  dancing  with 
me?” 

“With  pleasure,  Sir.” 

Ann  Le  Barron  saw  him  coming  down  the 
field  and  quietly  moved  in  his  way ; her  arms 
were  folded,  and  her  curls  slightly  agitated. 

“ I hope  you  are  not  hurt,”  she  said,  with  an 
air  of  anxiety. 

“Not  in  the  least.” 

“ You  are  quite  a hero.” 

“Yes,  now  I am,”  with  a meaning  look. 

“ Shall  we  meet  you  to-night?” 

“ Are  you  to  be  at  the  dance  ?” 

“I  think  of  going.” 

* ‘ I shall  be  there.  How  gracefully  your  curls 
float !” 

“ Do  you  think  so?”  shaking  her  head.  “Why 
do  you  go  away  now  ?” 

“ I have  not  been  able  to  see  you  at  all.” 

Before  she  could  answer  he  had  bowed  him- 
self away. 

Ann  went  straightway  to  Eliza  and  asked  her 
what  she  thought  of  Mr.  Bassett. 

“ Oh,  that  plain  man ! I haven’t  thought  of 
him.  I liked  the  way  he  caught  Sophy  Smith, 
though.” 

“You  never  notice  men.” 

“Yes  I do  ;”  and  Eliza  blushed  again. 

“What  are  you  blushing  for?  I wanted  to 
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know  if  70a  thought  that  Mr.  Bassett's  manners 
were  peculiar  ?” 

“No,  I did  not  think  so." 

At  all  events  he  had  succeeded  in  awakening 
a feeling  in  Ann,  which  was  so  new  and  delight- 
ful that  she  was  disposed  to  dream  over  it.  There 
fas  pleasure,  tumult,  expectation  in  it.  She 
had  fallen  a victim  to  so  slight  a matter  as  a 
genial  voice,  a pair  of  penetrating  eyes,  and  a 
few  trilling  words.  Or  was  it  something  more  ? 
Had  she  received  in  this  way  an  admonishment 
that  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  avoid  the  ex- 
periment of  making  her  life  empty-hearted  and 
selfish?  It  had  been  her  design  for  months  to 
marry  Henry  Allen — and  since  she  had  learned 
that  he  was  independent  of  his  profession,  and 
that  his  social  position  was  higher  than  her  own. 
There  was  wisdom  in  the  plan.  He  was  good- 
looking,  amiable,  and  a gentleman ; but  neither 
his  approach  toward  her,  nor  his  retreat  from 
her,  had  ever  tightened  her  heart  or  quickened 
her  cat-like  breath.  Cold,  methodical,  vain, 
longing  for  luxury,  should  she  not  have  been  an 
intellectual  beauty  since  she  must  be  the  heroine 
of  a few  written-down  facts  ? The  poor  quali- 
ties of  patience  and  persistence  were  hers,  and 
the  faculty  of  understanding  what  she  wanted, 
and  of  placing  her  aims  within  the  scope  of  her 
powers. 

Her  advantage  was  an  insidiously  compulsive 
individuality,  which  few  understood.  It  was, 
of  course,  the  secret  of  her  attraction. 

44  Ann  1 ” Eliza  called,  who  was  packing  plates 
in  a basket,  “ you  look  serious.” 

“I  am  tired.” 

“Ride  home  with  me ; I shall  soon  be  ready.” 

Mr.  Bassett  wended  his  way  out  into  the  Toad, 
receiving  and  returning  kindly  salutations  with 
many  new  acquaintances.  He  struck  into  a by- 
path soon,  and  was  out  of  sight. 

ilMea  cxUpa!"  he  cried  aloud,  tapping  his 
breast.  44 1 can  not  outlive  myself.  Where  I 
find  lambs  there  I also  find,  in  myself,  a wolf. 
Have  I come  to  the  shores  of  the  sounding  sea 
to  suffer  from  puerile  sensations  and  be  visited 
by  debasing  thoughts  ? Will  my  grief  take  be- 
side it  my  besetting  sin?”  His  thoughts  went 
back  to  the  past.  He  remembered  sin,  loss, 
desolation ; but,  in  spite  of  them  and  his  self- 
accusations, he  entered  the  hotel  in  almost  good 
spirits.  Why  he  felt  so  he  would  not  inquire. 
He  would  not  be  self-troublesome  just  then. 

44  How's  the  scratch  ?”  asked  Henry,  putting 
his  head  in  at  his  door  an  hour  afterward. 

44  Come  in,  and  blow  a cloud  and  rest.” 

Henry  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  vowing  that 
he  had  been  up  since  daybreak.  He  began  to 
talk  drowsily,  and  Mr.  Bassett  relapsing  into 
silence  he  fell  into  a sound  sleep,  from  which  he 
started  to  ask  the  time.  It  was  eight  o'clock. 

“Time  to  dress,  Bassett;  where  are  your 
lights?  Did  you  have  a good  time  to-day? 
You  didn't  talk  to  Miss  May  hew.” 

44 She  is  a fine-looking  woman.” 

' 4 Fine-looking  woman,  indeed  I Don’t  you 
wish  she  had  feathers  ?” 
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44  She  is  lucent,  fair,  placid,  good.” 

44  Not  so  lucent.” 

44  You  like  her,  my  boy  1” 

44  Your  boy  does.” 

44  You  do  not  understand  her.” 

44  Ah ! that  is  a good  idea.” 

44 1 beg  your  pardon.” 

44 Oh,  bother!  get  ready,  will  you?  I am 
stung  to-day  with  a million  mental  mosquitoes.” 
u ‘It  is  a nipping  and  an  eager  air.' " 

44 1 say,”  said  Henry,  returning  for  a moment 
to  the  room,  44  have  you  yourself  any  feelingB  in 
particular?” 

“ 4 1 have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me — 

But  let  us  part  fair  foes.' " 

44  Confound  your  poetry !” 

A second  time  that  day  Henry  was  destined 
to  be  astonished,  for  Mr.  Bassett  appeared  be- 
fore him  in  a full  dress-suit  of  black  and  patent- 
leather  pumps. 

“Lemon-colored  gloves!”  said  Henry,  look- 
ing at  his  own  wrinkled,  dingy-white  pair. 

44  You  know  I am  not  a handsome  man,  and 
the  tailor  tries  to  help  me  out.  Now  you — *' 

Henry  looked  down  his  length  of  limb, 
straightened  his  shoulders,  put  his  thumbs  in 
the  button-holes  of  his  blue  boat,  and  made  a 
small  pirouette. 

44  Donkey !”  said  Mr.  Bassett  to  himself. 

44  Bassett  is  rather  unfortunate!”  thought 
Henry,  starting  for  the  hall,  for  he  was  Master 
of  Ceremonies. 

He  received  the  young  ladies  as  they  arrived 
in  squads,  unprotected,  as  was  the  cnstom — in- 
vitations having  been  issued  by  a committee. 
Eliza  came  early,  looking  as  fresh  as  a flower, 
in  the  calyx  of  a pale-green  silk.  The  bands  of 
her  hair  shone  like  jet,  and  clung  so  smoothly 
to  her  face  that  its  pare  paleness  seemed  framed 
in  black. 

Ann  Le  Barron  was  the  last  to  arrive.  She 
swept  up  the  hall  as  cool  as  Sabrina,  in  a cloud 
of  tarletan— cheap,  but  becoming;  skirt  rose 
upon  skirt  to  the  slender  waist  Her  arras  and 
bosom  were  covered  with  illusion.  At  the  back 
of  her  head  was  fastened  a bunch  of  delicate 
flowers  and  leaves,  which  trailed  down  her  shoul- 
ders, and  gave  her  an  air  of  peculiar  grace. 
From  the  foot  of  the  hall  she  looked  like  a 
beauty.  Bassett  thought  so  as  he  entered,  and 
thought  so  more  seriously  when  he  saw  her 
dancing  with  Henry,  for  she  danced  beautifully. 

44  You  dance  like  a fairy,”  said  Henry,  half- 
enveloped  in  the  whirl  of  her  skirts.  44  Give  me 
this  flower,”  he  begged,  touching  one. 

44  What  will  you  do  with  it  ?”  she  asked,  with 
cunning  eyes. 

44 1 shall  keep  it  forever.” 

She  broke  it  from  its  stem,  and,  after  twirling 
it  across  her  lips,  gave  it  to  him. 

Eliza  was  watching  them  without  surprise, 
but  she  turned  the  bracelet  on  her  arm  as  if  she 
wished  it  were  a flower. 

“Are  you  engaged  the  next  set?”  Ann  in- 
quired of  him  while  he  was  pinning  the  flower 
to  his  coat. 
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44  No ; will  you  dance  again  ?” 

44  Oh  no,  not  the  very  next ; what  will  they 
say?” 

“ Do  you  suppose  that  I care  what  is  said  ?” 

44 1 see  the  Gurneys  and  the  Haskells  are 
here ; I hope  they  won't  insist  upon  dancing 
with  me.” 

44  Say  you  are  engaged  to  me  when  you  are 
bored.” 

44  Thank  you.  I like  to  dance  with,  you, 
your  arm  is  such  a support.” 

44 Is  it?”  he  answered,  with  a look  as  if  he 
would  like  to  offer  her  its  support  again.  44By- 
the-way,  while  I think  of  it,  shall  I come  to  your 
house  to-morrow  evening  and  teach  you  to  play 
chess,  as  I promised  ?” 

44  Do ; don't  fail  to  come ; I am  so  anxious  to 
learn!” 

44 How  well  she  looks,  don’t  she?”  said  Hen- 
ry, joining  Mr.  Bassett  after  the  dance. 

44  Who?” 

44  Eliza  May  hew.” 

44  Where  is  she?” 

He  had  just  been  observing  her. 

44  Over  there ; where  are  your  eyes?” 

44 1 have  been  looking  at  you  and  Miss  Le 
Barron.” 

44  Easy  soul ; and  how  well  she  dances !” 

44  She  is  gossamer.” 

44 1 am  going  to  play  the  second  violin  for  the 
next  dance.  It  will  be  your  chance  for  display.” 

w Now,  Music,  wake  from  out  thy  charmed  sleep!" 

44  Why  can’t  you  talk  sense  ?” 

At  the  first  scrape  of  the  violin  Mr.  Bassett 
was  bowing  before  Eliza.  She  rose,  and,  with- 
out speaking,  they  took  places  in  the  quadrille 
that  was  forming.  He  felt  a dreamy  repose 
stealing  over  him,  and  wished  neither  to  break 
the  silence  nor  to  move.  When  the  time  came 
for  them  to  advance  she  offered  him  her  un- 
gloved white  hand,  and  he  felt  its  warmth  strik- 
ing through  his  glove.  At  the  first  opportunity 
he  pulled  it  off  and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket. 
Again  their  hands  met,  but  the  change  was  un- 
noticed by  her.  He  still  waited  for  her  to  speak, 
and  at  last  she  said, 

44 1 dance  badly.” 

44  You  do.” 

She  looked  up  and  met  his  grave  eyes  look- 
ing kindly  into  hers. 

4 4 How  beautifully  Miss  Le  Barron  dances! 
You  observed  her.” 

44  She  like3  dancing ; I believe  you  do  not.” 

44  Oh  yes.  Do  you  like  it  ?” 

44  No ; but  then  I am  thirty.” 

Eliza  pitied  Mr.  Bassett,  because  she  thought 
he  lacked,  in  her  estimation,  all  that  she  thought 
Henry  possessed.  Mr.  Bassett  would  have  pitied 
her  if  he  had  been  certain  that  she  felt  a prefer- 
ence for  Henry.  But  she  was  undemonstrative ; 
even  Ann  was  ignorant  of  her  feeling. 

Mr.  Bassett  continued  to  chat  with  her  till 
Henry  joined  her;  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  he  hovered  round  her,  except  when 
drawn  away  by  Ann,  or  when  he  danced  with 
some  pretty  girls  He  was  in  high  spirits,  espe- 


cially when  he  perceived  that  Eliza  was  unmoved 
by  his  flirtations.  Mr.  Bassett  sought  Ann, 
more  for  the  purpose  of  observing  her  than  of 
dancing ; but  when  a waltz  began  he  placed  his 
arm  round  her,  and  they  whirled  away. 

44 Does  it  make  you  dizzy  to  waltz?”  she 
asked,  fixing  her  eyes  on  his  as  deliberately  as 
if  she  were  sauntering  across  the  floor  instead 
of  waltzing  with  all  her  might 

44 1 am  not  to  the  manner  born  as  you  are.” 

44 1 am  French,  you  know.” 

They  stopped  and  rested  against  the  wall. 
She  opened  her  gloved  fingers. 

44  Yon  must  be  warm,”  she  said,  glancing  at 
his  white  hand. 

He  made  no  reply ; bnt  bis  expression  gave 
her  a desire  to  tamper  with  him.  He  watched 
her  while  she  played  with  her  fan. 

44  He  is  not  a man  to  wind  round  one’s  fin- 
gers,” she  thought 

44  It  is  your  turn  to  forward,”  he  said. 

Returning  from  her  vis-a-vis,  she  showed  him 
a candid,  artless  face,  and  asked, 44 Do  you  mean 
to  live  here  ?” 

44  No ; what  do  you  think  of  me  ?” 

44 1 have  no  opinion.” 

44  Let  me  tell  you  what  you  would  be  with  me 
soon.” 

“What?” 

44 Natural ” 

She  threw  a glance  in  the  directum  of  Henry 
and  half  closed  her  eyes.  He  comprehended 
that  he  was  being  compared  with  him — to  whose 
disadvantage?  His  swarthy  cheek  flashed ; she 
saw  it,  and  for  an  instant  her  own  face  changed. 
4 4 Natural !”  she  exclaimed,  with  a laugh.  44  Yon 
think  me  affected,  then  ?” 

44  Not  that  exactly ; but — ” 

He  hesitated  to  say  any  more,  she  appeared 
so  disturbed,  and  looked  at  him  with  such  a 
tell-tale  expression  that  he  felt  a sudden  intui- 
tion of  her  intentions. 

She  complained  of  being  tired,  refused  to 
dance  again,  and  took  a seat,  where  she  remained 
silent  and  thoughtful. 

The  ball  came  to  an  end,  as  all  balls  do.  A 
coach  conveyed  most  of  the  ladies  home,  Ann 
among  the  number ; but  Eliza  walked,  accom- 
panied by  Henry,  who  lingered  at  the  door. 

44  Good-night !”  she  said,  giving  a quick  sigh. 

44  Good-night !”  he  replied,  without  going. 

They  stood  silent  for  a moment;  then  be 
bent  down  and  kissed  her  beantifnl  lips,  opened 
the  door  for  her,  waited  till  he  heard  her  fasten 
it,  and  then  walked  down  the  street  dazed,  till 
he  came  in  contact  with  several  young  men — 
nn sated  revelers — with  whom  he  adjourned  till 
morning  at  the  Montgomery.  None  of  them 
were  so  gay,  so  rattle-pated  as  Henry. 

Eliza,  in  her  quiet  chamber — 

u Where  the  faded  moon 
Made  a dim,  silver  twilight"— 

was  half-undressed,  in  happy  perturbation,  be- 
fore she  thought  of  the  unread  chapter.  She 
struck  a light,  and  opening  the  Bible  read,  with- 
out heeding  their  import,  the  dread  words; 
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“ Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
thy  might ; for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither 
thou  goest." 

VJL 

Henry  was  called  away  on  business  the  next 
day  to  Ship  Bay,  a sea-port  near  Shelby.  Mr. 
Bassett,  with  Sam  Tripp,  took  the  Andromeda 
and  sailed  down  the  bay  in  the  morning  and 
staid  out  till  night.  Sam  described  the  voyage 
to  his  father  as  being  rather  tedious,  bat  added 
that  he  thought  Mr.  Bassett,  alone  by  himself, 
was  a nicer  man  than  when  he  was  with  some- 
body. 44  He  laughed  twice  to-day,  once  when  I 
told  him  a story,  and  the  other  time  when  he 
dropped  a great  heap  of  letters  overboard,  tear- 
ing them  into  bits  first.  4 Sam,  ’ says  he, 4 there’s 
a flock  of  young  gulls  for  you !’” 

Henry  drove  into  the  yard  of  the  Montgomery 
the  following  afternoon  with  a sober  face.  See- 
ing Mr.  Bassett’s  boot  soles  on  his  window-seat 
he  went  up  to  his  room. 

44  I have  brought,”  he  said, 44 awful  news  from 
Ship  Bay.  A vessel  arrived  there  this  morning 
with  the  tidings  of  the  wreck  of  the  bark  Mi- 
nerva, and,  with  the  exception  of  two  men  taken 
off  by  this  vessel,  the  total  loss  of  her  crew. 
Twenty  families  had  relatives  on  board.  She 
was  struck  by  a heavy  sea  which  swept  her  fore 
and  aft.  Those  who  were  below  were  drowned 
in  their  berths.  Those  who  were  on  deck  clung 
to  the  rigging,  and  after  the  main-mast  was  cot 
away,  they  crawled  into  the  forward  rigging  and 
froze  to  death.” 

44  4 With  heavy  tliomp,  a lifeless  lamp, 

They  dropped  down  one  by  one,*  ** 

said  Mr.  Bassett,  with  a shudder.  44  What  a 
picture  to  bring  here  in  such  a bright,  warm 
rammer  day  1” 

44 1 saw  one  of  the  men;  his  account  was 
horrible.  Ann  Le  Barron’s  only  brother  was  the 
last  that  died — 4 game  to  the  end  ;*  when  he  fell 
on  the  deck  his  head  cracked  open  as  if  it  had 
been  a dry  pumpkin  that  had  fallen  1 One  cry 
rose  above  the  gargling  water  as  it  poured  down 
the  hatchway:  after  that,  nothing  was  heard. 
The  mate  died  singing  4 Caroline  of  Edinboro 
Town.’  Ned  Mayhew,  Eliza’s  cousin,  broke  off 
his  fingers  and  dropped  them  overboard  before 
he  breathed  his  last.  There  wasn’t  much  curs- 
ing, the  man  said,  nor  much  praying.  They 
had  little  hope  of  rescue,  for  the  weather  was 
thick,  and  it  blew  great  guns ; but  they  cheered 
each  other,  and  promised  to  hold  on  and  not  fall 
on  purpose.  They  didn’t  mind  each  other's 
dying  a bit,  and  when  one  tumbled  all  that  was 
i&id  was,  ‘There  goes  Jo,’  ‘Bill  is  down,'  or, 

4 Tom  is  off.'  4 1 tell  ye,’  he  concluded,  4 when 
death  comes  that  way  'tain’t  much  to  face  it ; ’tis 
as  easy  to  die  as  it  is  for  me  to  take  this  chaw 
of  tobakker.’  ” 

44  Who  will  spread  the  news  ?” 

44  One  of  the  men  is  on  his  way  here.” 

They  were  excited  and  restless,  and  agreed 
shortly  to  go  over  to  Mr.  Mason’s  and  tell  Eliza. 
Henry  was  more  disposed  to  cry  than  she  when 


he  made  the  attempt  to  speak  of  her  cousin's 
death,  who  was  his  friend.  She  thought  of  his 
trouble  before  she  felt  her  own  grief,  and  would 
have  spoken  some  words  of  sympathy  if  Mr. 
Bassett’s  presence  had  not  restrained  her.  Mr. 
Bassett  noted  it,  and  accused  himself  of  indeli- 
cacy in  venturing  to  come  with  Henry.  Mrs. 
Mason  cried  bitterly ; and  Mr.  Bassett  endeav- 
ored, with  so  much  success,  to  say  something  to 
calm  her  that  she  begged  him  to  come  again 
when  he  rose  to  leave. 

That  evening  the  disaster  was  known  in  Shel- 
by, and  the  next  day  every  door  stood  open  for 
neighbors  and  friends  to  come  and  go  with  their 
burden  of  sorrow.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that 
such  an  occasion  had  drawn  them  together. 

Mrs.  Le  Barron  grieved  savagely  for  her  son ; 
she  loved  him  better  than  she  loved  Ann,  and  in 
her  bitterness  revealed  it.  The  loss  of  his  only 
grandson  made  old  Captain  Green  peevish  and 
complaining.  Altogether  Ann  had  a miserable 
time  at  home.  Her  own  feelings  were  shaken. 
In  the  last  few  days  since  the  calamity  she  met 
Mr.  Bassett  daily,  in  his  capacity  of  a consoler 
of  the  afflicted.  His  gentle  goodness  had  touched 
her  heart.  As  soon  as  he  became  conscious  of 
the  impression  he  had  made  Bhc  ceased  to  in- 
spire him  with  any  interest.  It  was  her  fate 
to  be  bereft  of  power  when  she  rose  above  her 
selfish  instincts,  or  lost  the  equipose  of  her 
will. 

The  day  that  a funeral  sermon  was  preached 
in  remembrance  of  the  crew  of  the  Minerva 
there'  were  to  be  funeral  baked  meats  at  Mr. 
Mason’s,  and  among  the  guests  invited  to  par- 
take of  them  were  Mrs.  Le  Barron,  Ann,  Mr. 
Bassett,  and  Henry.  The  parlors  were  opened 
each  side  of  the  antique  porch,  and  sapper  was 
laid  in  the  long  middle  room.  Ann  sat  apart 
so  pale  and  sad  that  Henry,  compassionating 
her,  took  a seat  beside  her,  and  they  conversed 
in  a low  tone.  He  too  was  troubled.  Eliza 
was  so  reticent;  why  she  should  be  he  could 
not  understand.  Every  one,  besides,  in  this 
time  of  trouble,  carried  an  open  heart ! When 
tea  was  announced  he  took  pains  to  be  seated 
next  to  Ann.  Mr.  Bassett  sat  opposite  in  a re- 
flective mood,  sensible  of  the  current  which  was 
drawing  them  together.  It  was  well  that  it 
proved  easy  for  him  to  be  a spectator  merely ; 
for  he  bad  discovered  Eliza’s  heart. 

After  supper  Ann  and  Mr.  Bassett  found 
themselves  in  one  of  the  deep  parlor  window 
seats.  The  room  was  in  shadow ; but  outside 
the  rays  of  sunset  still  illuminated  the  air. 

“Who  would  suspect  the  sea  as  it  looks 
now?”  he  said.  “Its  surface  is  so  calm  that 
white  ribbons  are  woven  across  its  blue.  The 
sermon  to-day  makes  it  a fearful  illusion.” 

“ Illusion  1 ” echoed  Ann,  looking  out  over  the 
bay. 

“ Do  you  court  illusions?” 

44 1 never  had  any.” 

“Must  you  have  mathematical  certainty  in 
your  mind  to  be  satisfied  ?” 

“Of  what?” 
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“That  the  wind  will  rise  and  render  those 
white  ribbons  into  green  wreathing  serpents.” 

She  made  no  reply  but  kept  her  eye  fixed  on 
the  sea,  and  he  was  silent  too.  Darkness  crept 
down  the  street,  turned  the  bay  into  a level 
shield  of  cold  steel,  and  stole  into  the  room. 
As  Mrs.  Mason  called  Eliza  to  light  the  lamps 
an  overmastering  impulse  seized  Ann  and  made 
her  speak  with  gasping  breath. 

“ Would  to  God  that  what  I think  now  were 
not  illusion,  or  that  what  I feel  is  /” 

He  continued  silent  and  motionless.  Had 
he  turned  his  face  toward  her,  or  spoken  a 
word,  her  soul  would  have  broken  loose  in  some 
way  — in  defiance,  expostulation,  or  entreaty. 
He  watched  the  gradual  growing  of  the  light 
ronnd  the  lamp-wicks,  and  when  it  widened  the 
room  into  a clear  view,  he  spoke  to  Mrs.  Mason 
across  it  on  some  trivial  matter,  and  then  turn- 
ing to  Ann,  said, 

“Speaking  of  illusions  reminds  me  that  I 
have  had  an  idea  of  astonishing  Shelby  with 
private  theatricals ; of  course  it  must  be  given 
up.” 

4 4 It  would  be  nice  to  have  them  in  the  win- 
ter,” she  answered,  pleasantly,  though  she  was 
in  a desperate  mood. 

Her  cheeks,  usually  so  pale,  were  crimson, 
and  her  eyes  glittered ; dark  images  filled  her 
mind.  She  thought  of  her  young  brother  dying 
on  the  wreck  in  the  wild,  icy  sea ; of  her  mother 
widowed,  bereaved ; of  herself  unlovely  and  un- 
loved ; and  hot  tears  battered  against  her  eye- 
lids, but  she  would  not  allow  them  to  fall. 

She  was  glad  to  get  home  and  be  alone.  By 
morning  her  self-possession  was  restored,  and 
she  was  ready  to  face  life  with  all  energy. 

Yin. 

Mrs.  Mason  was  pleased  with  Mr.  Bassett. 
He  was  neither  light-headed  nor  light-hearted, 
she  said,  as  some  folks  wore,  though  she  would 
call  no  names.  Eliza  knew  that  she  meant 
Henry  Allen ; but  as  Mrs.  Mason  found  fault 
with  nearly  every  body,  she  laid  little  stress 
on  her  words.  Since  the  night  of  the  dance 
she  believed  that  there  was  a happy  understand- 
ing between  her  and  Henry.  With  an  egoism 
which  belongs  to  girls  like  her,  she  thought  it 
natural  that  they  should  meet,  love,  and  marry. 
That  she  had  disposed  of  her  affections  to  the 
very  first  presentable  young  fellow  she  thought 
suitable  did  not  occur  to  her.  So  much  being 
established  on  her  part,  there  could  be  no  exac- 
tion, suspicion,  nor  jealousy;  nor  the  foolishness 
of  lovers’  quarrels,  nor  the  silliness  of  love-mak- 
ing. The  tranquil  acceptance  of  his  attentions 
had  at  first  given  Henry  satisfaction  and  a sense 
of  security  which  made  him  dally  with  oppor- 
tunity, and  put  off  from  day  to  day  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  intention  to  ask  her  to  marry  him. 
Now  he  continuallyjelt  a vague  irritation  against 
her : that  it  was  instigated  by  Ann  Le  Barron 
he  did  not  dream.  His  own  feelings  were  “ all 
right,”  he  professed.  It  was  hard  that  he  should 
be  left  so  in  doubt,  but  he  could  not  make  a fool 


of  himself  by  thrusting  his  love  before  her  un- 
less he  knew  her  feelings.  Meantime  he  de- 
voted most  of  his  evenings  to  Ann.  Several 
weeks  passed  and  nothing  happened — nothing 
frequently  happens  in  real  life.  Time,  at  the 
best,  is  filled  up  with  rubbish  not  worth  record- 
ing, except  by  the  angel  who  writes  in  our  Book 
of  Life. 

The  tide  of  human  affairs  in  Shelby  flowed 
over  the  disaster  which  had  thrown  it  into  an 
agony  of  grief  and  remembrance.  One  evening 
Henry  and  Mr.  Bassett  joined  the  sewing  circle 
by  invitation.  Eliza  May  hew  was  not  there, 
but  Ann  Le  Barron  was  ; and  she,  Henry,  and 
Mr.  Bassett  were  the  last  to  leave  when  it  broke 
up.  Henry  offered  his  arm  to  her,  and  asked 
Mr.  Bassett  to  walk  with  them,  but  he  declined, 
and  hastening  to  the  Montgomery  entered  his 
room  and  locked  the  door. 

Some  time  afterward  he  heard  Henry  come  up 
stairs  and  try  the  door.  “ Bassett!”  he  called, 

4 4 let  me  in  ; I must  talk  with  you.” 

He  heard  no  answer. 

44  I’ll  break  the  door  in !”  he  called  again. 

44  You  haven’t  the  courage,”  Mr.  Bassett  an- 
swered from  within.  44 1 won’t  let  you  in.  Go 
to  bed.” 

Early  the  next  morning  Henry  was  off  by 
stage  to  Belford.  Mr.  Bassett  avoided  society 
for  the  space  of  a week,  and  occupied  himself 
with  sailing  and  horseback  excursions.  He  was 
not  surprised  when  a rumor  reached  him  before 
the  end  of  it  that  Allen  had  offered  himself  to 
Ann  Le  Barron.  Nobody  believed  it ; every  body 
vehemently  denied  it ; still  the  rumor  spread. 

When  Henry  came  back  he  was  busy  with  his 
papers  for  several  days,  and  kept  his  room  close- 
ly. One  evening,  however,  he  called  on  Mr. 
Bassett.  A desultory  conversation  set  in,  which 
was  kept  up  on  both  sides  with  spirit  for  a few 
minutes,  and  then  they  fell  into  a dead  silence. 

44Let’8  take  a walk,”  said  Henry;  44 it  is  a 
splendid  night;  harvest  moon,  big  and  red, 
lights  up  every  thing !” 

Mr.  Bassett  agreeing,  they  sauntered  through 
the  village  and  went  up -the  east  road,  which 
crossed  a hill,  on  the  top  of  which  they  stopped 
to  look  out  seaward. 

Though  Mr.  Bassett  quoted 
urrtie  silver  margin  which  aye  runneth  round 
The  moon -enchanted  sea  hath  here  no  sound,** 

Henry  did  not  look  up ; he  was  obstinately  bent 
on  whipping  the  hem  of  his  trowsers  with  a 
switch.  They  descended  into  the  village  again 
and  walked  to  the  other  end  of  it.  When  they 
came  to  Mr.  Mason’s  house  they  saw  Eliza  sit- 
ting in  the  porch  watching  the  moon,  which 
shone  in  her  face.  Henry  came  to  an  abrupt 
halt;  Mr.  Bassett,  saying  to  himself,  44 Deuce 
take  it !”  passed  on,  with  a sweep  of  his  hat  in 
her  direction,  without  turning  his  head. 

She  rose  impulsively,  and  resumed  her  seat 
with  slow  dignity,  without  speaking  to  Hemy. 

He  sat  down  on  the  step  before  her,  and  implor- 
ingly put  his  hand  on  her  arm.  She  kept  her 
regards  on  the  moon.  He  knew  no  more  than 
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the  moon  what  she  felt,  but  he  knew  better  than 
ever  that  he  loved  her,  and  that  he  was  a fool. 
He  dashed  his  hat  on  the  ground  and  began  to 
cry,  as  men  can  cry  sometimes ; torrents  of  tears 
fell  from  his  eyes,  which  he  made  no  attempt  to 
wipe  away.  Neither  did  she. 

44  I loved  you  so/’  he  said  at  last,  with  a sob 
in  hi9  throat. 

44  It  is  true,  then,  what  I have  heard  ?” 

44  Would  you  have  it  untrue?” 

He  bowed  his  head  on  her  knees,  and  she 
puUed  him  up  by  his  hair,  full  of  wrath  at  his 
betrayal  of  her  and  his  weakness.  Pride  came 
to  her  aid,  and  suggested  that,  as  there  was  no 
bond  between  them,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
any  revelation  on  her  part.  Would  it  not  an- 
swer for  her  to  dismiss  the  subject  with  a few  lies  ? 

“ You  will  give  me  up  ?” 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  her  soul  turning  to  the 
truth.  44 1 place  no  value  on  you  now ; but  I 
thought  we  loved  each  other?” 

44  Let  me  tell  you — ” 

44  No.” 

44 1 am  not  engaged.” 

She  stepped  inside  the  door. 

44  They  have  lied  about  us.” 

44  Us  ! A lie  on  such  a point  is  enough.” 

She  shut  the  door. 

That  night,  when  he  knocked,  Mr.  Bassett 
did  not  refuse  him  entrance,  but  allowed  him  to 
come  in,  and  exhaust  himself  in  curses,  self-re- 
proaches, and  raving  invective. 

44  ‘Man  is  man,’  ” quoted  Mr.  Bassett,  with 
on  exasperating  coolness.  44  He  will  fall  when- 
ever circumstances  will  let  him,”  he  thought, 
after  Henry  had  gone.  4 4 What  would  have  been 
the  result  if  that  serious-hearted  girl  had  taken 
him  back?” 

In  less  than  a month  Henry  inftoduced  Ann 
Le  Barron  to  his  mother.  She  was  haughty,  as 
Ann  expected  she  would  be;  but  in  time  she 
was  convinced  by  Ann’s  strategy  that  Henry, 
being  weak  enough  to  choose  her,  might  have 
been  weaker  and  chosen  worse,  so  she  succumb- 
ed, and  the  olive  flourished  between  them. 

IX. 

Mr.  Bassett  left  Shelby,  4 4 bag  and  baggage,” 
according  to  Tripp,  in  the  middle  of  September. 
He  would  go,  he  told  Henry,  before 

“The  autumn  leaves  were  shed,  and  wintry  rains 
Were  sown  in  swelling  seas;" 

and  gave  no  other  reason.  He  was  regretted, 
and  spoken  of,  after  he  had  gone,  as  he  would 
have  been  had  he  died.  44  He  was  a better  man 
than  he  looked  to  be  at  first,”  was  said,  and  with 
that  he  was  laid  on  the  shelf  of  the  past.  He 
was  a better  man  than  when  he  came,  for  his 
moral  atmosphere  was  clear.  He  had  discov- 
ered the  reason  of  his  errors,  and  had  learned  to 
separate  his*  will  from  his  instincts.  Tears  rose 
to  his  eyes  as  he  whirled  along  the  road  over 
which  ho  might  never  travel  again.  In  Shelby 
he  had  found  a complete  intellectual  solitude, 
and  there  were  born  aspirations  which  he  prom- 
ised himself  should  guide  him. 


Out  into  the  world,  wherever  he  has  gone, 
there  must  he  be  left  with  his  new-found  strength. 
He  is  not  the  first  man  who  has  thought  him- 
self good  and  lofty  when  alone.  He  will  learn 
whether  his  old  demons  lie  in  wait  to  leap  into 
his  heart,  crying,  44  We  have  been  faithful /”  and 
again  penetrate  him  with  the  lusts  which  betray 
the  souls  of  men. 

x. 

For  many  nights  after  her  last  interview  with 
Henry  Eliza  read  her  Bible  with  a mechanical 
sense  of  duty  which  pervaded  all  her  actions,  and 
then  gave  up  to  the  trouble  she  had  kept  at  bay 
during  the  day.  She  pondered  over  the  success 
of  selfishness  and  duplicity,  and  the  failure  of 
generosity  and  honesty.  She  saw  that  she  might 
have  retained  Henry,  and  she  despised  herself 
for  the  thought.  How  she  burned  with  shame 
that  so  weak  a man  could  make  her  suffer  so 
bitterly!  How  weak  she  had  been  to  snatch 
at  such  a shadow,  and  rejoice  over  it  so  fatui- 
tously ! 

After  the  shock  was  over,  in  spite  of  her  elas- 
tic temperament  she  remained  unhappy.  Life 
had  lost  its  savor.  To  all  appearance  she  bade 
fair  to  settle,  where  so  many  women’s  souls  lie 
perdu,  into  the  commonplace.  Her  sharp-eyed 
grandmother  knew  her  trouble,  and  cast  about 
for  some  mitigation  of  the  evils  which  assailed 
her,  but  finding  none,  wisely  let  her  alone.  Faith- 
fulness to  routine,  however,  brought  its  reward ; 
the  old  pleasure  of  habit  stole  back  little  by  lit- 
tle, and  she  was  already  happier  than  she  knew. 
The  patient  fulfillment  of  her  social  and  house- 
hold tasks  restored  her  her  former  moral  beauty ; 
what  she  lacked  besides  would  come  in  time. 

One  Sabbath  evening,  early  in  May,  she  sat 
in  her  chamber,  dull  and  sad.  She  had  seen  in 
church  Henry  Allen  and  Ann  Le  Barron,  as  man 
and  wife,  for  the  first  time.  She  was  thinking 
of  them  when  it  came  into  her  consciousness 
that  they  were  not  the  cause  of  her  unhappiness. 
She  herself  must  be  the  cause!  Love  for  Henry 
Allen  was  a myth,  and  hatred  against  Ann  Le 
Barron  also.  A sense  of  the  narrowness  of  her 
mind,  the  smallness  of  her  aims  and  pursuits, 
smote  her.  She  had  whirled  on  the  pivot  of 
selfhood  till  she  could  distinguish  nothing  be- 
yond it.  Throwing  a shawl  over  her  head,  she 
went  through  the  garden  into  the  level  fields 
lying  under  the  star-lit  sky. 

44  4 The  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork,* 
she  chanted.  4 Night  unto  night  showeth  knowl- 
edge.1 How  my  soul  has  been  darkened ! But 
I see  light,  as  I see  the  stars.” 

How  she  wept  before  she  left  the  fields ! The 
rain  of  tears  made  her  spirit  clear.  As  she 
walked  homeward  her  self-corn munings  elevated 
her  beyond  mundane  affairs.  It  would  be  no- 
thing to  bear  the  ills  of  life,  since  she  believed 
that  she  could  keep  a steadfast  eye  on  the  life 
to  come. 

For  a time  this  exaltation  lasted,  then  her 
wings  cracked  in  its  rarefied  air,  and  she  dropped 
to  the  earth  unsphered  again.  There  was  no- 
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thing  to  develop  her  in  the  circumstances  by  ' 
which  she  was  surrounded.  But  Nature  came  to  j 
her  aid,  and  her  eyes  were  opened  to  her  beauty.  | 
It  was  a slow  process,  however.  A year — two 
years  passed,  before  she  came  to  mental  matu- 
rity. In  that  time  a change  took  place  in  the 
household.  Old  Mr.  Mason  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers.  Mrs.  Mason  sank  into  a quiet  state 
from  the  day  of  his  death,  resigning  all  author- 
ity to  Eliza.  There  was  not  much  property  left, 
but  enough  for  her  to  retain  the  old  house  and 
the  old  ways.  But  she  changed  the  old  ways 
somewhat.  The  material  superfluity  was  cut 
off,  and  an  intellectual  one  added.  The  house 
looked  poetical  now,  with  its  books  and  pictures 
and  harmonious  details. 

XL 

Ann  Allen  lived  in  Belford,  but  her  visits  to 
her  mother  in  Shelby  were  so  frequent  and  so 
long  that  it  was  supposed  she  found  a freedom 
and  repose  there  that  was  lacking  at  home.  It 
was  one  of  Eliza’s  crosses  that  Ann  visited  her 
with  an  assumption  of  the  intimacy  of  former 
days.  ' She  made  no  selfish  appeals  as  she  did 
then,  but  she  was  the  same  fritterer  away  of 
time.  When  Henry  was  in  Shelby,  Ann  post- 
poned going  there.  He  came  and  went  at  her 
direction  ; it  saved  him  trouble.  After  obedi- 
ence to  her,  his  chief  pursuits  were  the  cultiva- 
tion of  grapes  and  pettifogging.  Taking  into 
consideration  that  there  was  no  capacity  in  him 
for  further  growth,  and  none  iw  Ann,  their  match 
might  be  called  a suitable  one.  It  is  certain  that 
neither  were  unhappy — they  passed  life  as  the 
multitude  pass  it,  with  a great  deal  of  self-satis- 
faction. 

She  had  come  to  Shelby  to  pass  September, 
and  one  windy  day  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  went  out  to  make  calls,  when  she  saw  a 
Sight  that  made  her  heart  stand  still.  It  was 
Mr.  Bassett,  “ bearded  like  a pard,”  sun-burned 
and  robust.  She  stopped,  he  stopped,  and  they 
shook  hands  with  smiles  that  extended  no  far- 
ther than  the  stony  back-ground  of  their  teeth. 

“ Have  you  come  to  fish  ? Henry  will  be  so 
sorry  that  he  has  sold  the  Andromeda  now.” 

“He  was  sold  too,”  he  thought,  as  he  said, 
aloud,  “I  have  come  to  sketch  this  time.” 

“ You  have  learned  to  paint  ?” 

“ I have  been  an  artist  for  years.” 

She  had  a feeling  of  thankfulness,  in  spite  of 
the  agitation  which  his  presence  had  thrown  her 
into,  that  she  was  not  allied  to  an  artist.  There 
was  something  itinerant  in  the  idea. 

“Oh  my!”  she  exclaimed. 

They  bowed  with  smiles  again  and  parted. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  Mrs.  Mason’s.  Eliza 
received  him  with  calm  cordiality.  Mrs.  Mason 
said  that  she  shouldn’t  have  known  him,  but 
that  she  was  glad  he  had  come  back.  Her  warm  ’ 
welcome  put  him  on  the  old  footing  at  once.  He 
felt  the  change  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house, 
and  saw  one  in  Eliza  that  the  mere  time  of  his 
absence  could  not  account  for.  To  avoid  allu- 
sion to  his  former  visit,  he  plunged  into  general 


accounts  of  what  was  doing  in  the  world,  and 
he  found  that  her  mind  had  strayed  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Shelby  and  could  follow  him.  Taking 
up  an  Art  Journal , he  remarked  that  he  had 
lately  seen  the  pictures  of  an  artist  whose  name 
he  mentioned.  She  said  that  she  wished  the 
artist  would  come  to  Shelby  and  paint  its  coast 
scenery. 

“ By-fche-way,”he  said,  “I  am  an  artist,  and 
my  desire  to  paint  under  these  autumnal  skies 
has  led  me  here.” 

He  wondered  at  the  glow  which  came  to  her 
countenance  at  his  words. 

“When  I was  here  before,”  he  continued,  “I 
had  grown  weary  of  painting,  and  kept  my  art 
out  of  sight.  It  was  as  well ; don’t  you  think 
so?”  he  asked,  with  a smile,  “considering  that 
I could  not  have  gained  popularity  if  I had  re- 
vealed my  profession.” 

She  asked  permission  to  be  his  guide  to  cer- 
tain spots  she  had  wished  a painter  might  see ; 
a permission  he  granted,  and  then  fell  into  a 
brown  study.  Eliza’s  eyes  filled  with  tears  as 
she  looked  at  him,  with  the  recollection  of  the 
time  when  she  was  sorrowing  for  the  loss  of  her 
cousin  Ned ; and  she  was  surprised  that  she  had 
not  remembered  until  now  the  part  he  took  as  a 
sympathizing  listener  to  all  who  came  to  him 
with  their  grief.  How  indifferent  and  unfeeling 
she  must  have  appeared  to  him ! 

“ ’Liza,  ” said  Mrs.  Mason,  “ Mr.  Bassett  must 
stay  to  tea,  and  it  is  time  for  you  to  see  about  it.” 

Is  it  strange  that  the  wide  old  parlor,  with  its 
white  panels,  its  new  windows  with  large  panes, 
its  crimson  carpet,  and  its  crimson  and  blue 
clothed  tea-table,  at  which  Mrs.  Mason  sat  in 
the  quiet  of  happy  old  age,  and  over  which  Eliza 
presided  in  the  beauty  of  womanhood,  fair,  se- 
rene, intellectual,  seemed  idyllic  to  him  ? They 
lingered  at  the  table,  and  he,  while  drinking  cup 
after  cup  of  tea,  told  them  of  his  visit  to  Europe. 
He  had  been  there  nearly  two  years,  and  was 
just  returned.  After  tea  he  lingered  till  he  saw 
Mrs.  Mason  dozing  in  her  chair. 

They  met  often,  and  his  old  room  at  the 
Montgomery  saw  little  of  him.  When  Heniy 
heard  of  his  frequent  visits  to  Eliza  he  was  tor- 
mented by  pangs  of  jealousy  and  envy,  for  he 
had  taken  it  for  granted  that  she  would  allow  no 
man  to  seek  her.  He  had  disappointed  her— 
what  right  had  she  to  get  over  this  disappoint- 
ment? He  haunted  Shelby  an  uneasy  man. 
Mr.  Bassett  saw  his  uneasiness,  so  did  Ann; 
but  she  overlooked  it : he  was  her  husband,  it 
was  safe  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Bassett  took  care  that  Eliza  should  not 
meet  him  with  Henry.  To  his  old  acquaintance 
he  offered  his  painting  as  an  excuse  for  not  join- 
ing in  parties  or  making  visits.  He  was  readily 
excused.  Eliza  suspected  that  he  \yas  poor,  in- 
fluenced, perhaps,  by  the  general  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  artists,  and  her  suspicion  removed  the 
restraint  that  she  would  have  felt  had  it  appear- 
ed otherwise.  She  proposed  that  he  should  ride 
with  her  to  the  places  he  wished  to  sketch,  and 
invited  him  to  dine,  or  to  tea,  almost  daily.  Mrs. 
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Mason  winked  to  herself  now  and  then,  and  kept  1 
counsel  with  her  thoughts,  but  said  nothing. 

One  beautiful  hazy  morning  he  strolled  over 
there  in  his  painting  jacket  and  with  his  cigar. 
Eliza  was  alone,  and  asked  him  to  read  to  her 
while  she  finished  a piece  of  sewing.  Mrs.  Ma- 
son put  her  head  in  at  the  door  in  the  middle 
of  “ The  Talking  Oak,”  and  took  it  out  again. 
Presently  she  sent  in  word  that  Mr.  Bassett 
must  stay  to  dinner,  and  that  Eliza  need  not 
come  out  to  help  her.  After  “The  Talking 
Oak”  he  talked  and  Eliza  listened  till  they  were 
called  to  dinner.  During  the  meal  both  were  a 
little  abstracted,  but  very  poKte  to  Mrs.  Mason. 

“What  do  you  say,”  he  asked,  “to  ciceron- 
ing  me  through  the  Neck  this  afternoon  ? There 
are  good  effects  abroad  to-day.” 

“ I say  * Yes  ;*  and  we  will  go  as  soon  as  din- 
ner is  over.” 

“I’ll  go  down  to  the  Montgomery  for  my 
pencils  and  board.”  And  he  took  up  his  hat. 

“ Take  a shawl  extra,”  he  said,  when  he  came 
back. 

“You  spoil  her,”  Mrs.  Mason  remarked. 

He  blushed  a fiery  red,  but  made  no  answer. 

“ You  must  stop  to  tea,”  she  said.  “ I don't 
believe  in  Tripp’s  teas.” 

“Neither  do  I,”  he  answered. 

They  were  on  the  road  soon,  and  passing 
Ann’s  window.  She  was  there,  looking  through 
the  blind,  as  she  had  looked  once  before  to  see 
Eliza  ride  by. 

“Oh,  it  is  a match,”  she  decided.  “Eliza 
is  getting  to  be  an  old  maid.  She  is  awfully 
faded ; it  is  time  she  married.” 

Eor  a mile  or  two  they  talked  gayly,  point- 
ing out  bits  of  light  and  shade,  groups  of  trees, 
rocks,  clouds,  or  glimpses  of  sea.  But  when 
they  reached  the  depth  of  the  old  leafy  road 
they  grew  silent,  and  each  looked  on  his  or  her 
side  of  the  road  with  serious  interest. 

“ Behind  yonder  hill,”  she  said,  “ is  the  view 
of  all  views,  and  we  must  stop  by  the  marsh 
and  walk.” 

The  horse  was  tied  to  a tree,  and  they  climb- 
ed the  hill,  from  which  they  saw  the  sea,  where 
she  had  once  seen  Henry  fishing  in  the  Androm - 
tda.  She  was  thinking  of  that  time  when  Mr. 
Bassett  startled  her  by  speaking. 

“I  shall  not  sketch  to-day.” 

“No?” 

“ Nor  any  day  here,  unless  yon  say  you  love 
me,  for  I love  you.” 

She  turned  her  face  to  him ; it  was  eloquent 
with  joy  and  pain. 

“I  love  you,”  she  said;  “but  do  you  know 
that  I thought  I loved  Henry  Allen  ?” 

“ I know  it ; but  you  never  did.” 

“ He  kissed  me” — her  face  turned  scarlet — 
“and  I kissed  him,  and  you  can  not  have  the 
first  kiss  from  me.” 

“Eliza,  I can  not  give  you  my  first  kiss. 
Forgive  me  for  asking  you  for  your  love.  I, 
too—” 

She  interrupted  him. 

“ So  you  have  suffered  ?” 


“Long and  bitterly.” 

She  offered  him  her  hand. 

“One  thing  more  before  I can  kiss  it  and 
call  it  mine.  Do  you  remember  my  asking  you 
the  day  I came  back  about  an  artist  ?” 

“ Yes,”  she  answered,  quickly. 

“I  am  that  artist.  Bassett  is  my  middle 
name.  Will  you  take  that,  with  another  added 
to  it?” 

“What  will  grandmother  say?”  she  asked, 
still  holding  out  her  hand. 

“ Let  us  go  and  hear,”  he  answered,  taking  it. 

“Before  tea,”  he  said,  laughing,  when  they 
entered  the  house. 

“ Mrs.  Mason — ” he  said. 

She  looked  up  through  her  spectacles  at  him, 
and  then  at  Eliza. 

“ 'Liza,  you  will  not  leave  me  ?”  she  cried. 

“No,”  they  both  said. 

“Well,  go  and  eat  your  suppers  in  peace.” 

A mist  came  over  her  glasses,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  take  them  off  to  wipe  it  away,  which 
she  did,  slowly. 

“ Ah,”  she  sighed,  “ I was  young  once !” 

He  bent  over  her,  and  kissed  her  withered 
cheek. 

“ You  must  kiss  'Liza,  not  me — an  old  wo- 
man.” 

But  she  kissed  him  back,  patted  his  head,  and 
told  him  that  she  believed  he  was  almost  good 
enough  for  Eliza.  And  Eliza  said,  “ He  is  quite 
good  enough.” 


THE  CARTE  DE  VISITE. 

“7T1WAS  a terrible  fight,”  the  soldier  said; 
JL  ‘ * Our  Colonel  was  one  of  the  first  to  fall, 
Shot  dead  on  the  field  by  a rifle-ball — 

A braver  heart  than  his  never  bled.” 

A group  for  the  painter’s  art  were  they: 

The  soldier  with  scarred  and  sunburnt  face ; 
A fair-haired  girl,  full  of  youth  and  grace; 
And  her  aged  mother,  wrinkled  and  gray. 

These  three  in  a porch,  where  the  sunlight  came 
Through  the  tangled  leaves  of  the  jasmine 
vine, 

Spilling  itself  like  golden  wine, 

And  flecking  the  door-way  with  rings  of  flame. 

The  soldier  bad  stopped  to  rest  by  the  way, 
For  the  air  was  sultry  with  summer  heat; 
The  road  was  like  ashes  under  the  feet, 
And  a weary  distance  before  him  lay. 

“Yes,  a terrible  fight — our  ensign  was  shot 
As  the  order  to  charge  was  given  the  men, 
When  one  from  the  ranks  seized  our  colors, 
and  then 

He  too  fell  dead  on  the  self-same  spot. 

“A  handsome  boy  was  this  last,  his  hair 
Clustered  in  curls  round  his  noble  brow; 

I can  almost  fancy  I see  him  now, 

With  the  scarlet  stain  on  his  face  so  fair.” 
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“ What  was  his  name  ? have  you  never  heard  ? 
Where  was  he  from,  this  youth  who  fell? 
And  your  regiment,  stranger,  which  was  it  ? 
tell!” 

“Our  regiment? — it  was  the  Twenty-third.” 

The  color  fled  from  the  young  girl’s  cheek, 
Leaving  it  white  as  the  face  of  the  dead; 
The  mother  lifted  her  eyes,  and  said, 
“Pity  my  daughter — in  mercy  speak!” 

“I  never  knew  aught  of  this  gallant  youth,” 
The  soldier  answered;  “not  even  his  name, 
Or  from  what  part  of  our  State  he  came; 
As  God  is  above,  I speak  the  truth! 

“But  when  we  buried  our  dead  that  night 
I took  from  his  breast  this  picture — see! 

It  is  as  like  him  as  like  can  be; 

Hold  it  this  way,  toward  the  light.” 

One  glance,  and  a look,  half  sad,  half  wild, 
Passed  over  her  face,  which  grew  more  pale, 
Then  a passionate,  hopeless,  heart-broken  wail, 
And  the  mother  bent  low  o’er  her  prostrate  child. 


BENJAMIN  SILLIMAN. 

ON  a delightful  morning  in  the  month  of  July, 
when  the  tall  elms  of  the  College  Park  were 
clothed  in  their  deepest  green,  and  a balmy  air 
fresh  from  the  distant  ocean  swept  through  their 
lofty  boughs,  I strolled  up  Hillhouse  Avenue,  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  rural  portions  of  New 
Haven,  in  search  of  the  residence  of  my  old 
friend,  Professor  Dana,  who  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Professor  Silliman,  and  was  quietly 
domiciled  in  this  delightful  “ City  of  Elms.” 

He  was  absent  from  town,  but  his  servant 
pointed  out  to  me  the  residence  of  his  father-in- 
law,  near  at  hand,  who  could  give  information 
as  to  his  movements.  I accordingly  called,  and 
met  Professor  Silliman  for  the  first  time.  As 
the  friend  of  Professor  Dana  I was  kindly  re* 
ceived,  and  not  only  furnished  with  what  in- 
formation I sought,  but  was  soon  engaged  in  a 
frank  and  pleasant  conversation,  chiefly  upon 
topics  of  a scientific  character,  in  which  whole 
hours  almost  insensibly  glided  by.  On  leaving 
I was  pressed  so  cordially  to  return  that  I did 
not  hesitate  to  avail  myself  of  the  courtesy. 
This  interview  took  place  shortly  after  Professor 
Silliman’s  last  visit  to  Europe,  the  recollections 
of  which  constantly  crowded  upon  his  mind, 
and  were  pleasantly  interspersed  through  his 
conversation. 

At  this  time  he  had  retired  from  the  more 
active  duties  of  life,  to  repose  upon  the  laurels 
of  a well-earned  scientific  reputation.  He  bore 
evident  marks  of  advancing  years,  but  yet  was 
possessed  of  a naturally  vigorous  constitution  and 
full  physique,  upon  which  the  inroads  of  time 
had  made  less  impression  than  i^*  usually  the 
case.  He  resembled  so  much  the  portrait  paint- 
ed by  Wilson — to  be  found  in  his  European 
tour,  published  in  1858 — that  I should  have  had 


no  difficulty  in  recognizing  him  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ; but  meeting  him  as  I did,  under 
the  shelter  of  his  own  roof  and  amidst  the  scenes 
of  his  life-long  labors,  his  face  seemed  at  the  mo- 
ment of  recognition  as  that  of  an  old  and  famil- 
iar friend.  Through  his  writings,  and  the  pe- 
riodic return  of  his  Journal \ I had  for  years  been 
apparently  as  well  acquainted  with  him  as  if  he 
had  existed  before  me  with  an  animated  form 
and  an  articulated  voice;  and  the  transition 
from  my  acquaintance  with  him  as  the  conduct- 
or of  an  able  scientific  journal  to  a personal  one 
seemed  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized. 

The  first  volume  of  this  journal,  which  is  de- 
nominated the  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arts , but  is  more  generally  known  as  “ Silliman’s 
Journal,”  was  issued  in  1818,  and  has  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  a period  of  forty-four  years, 
occupied  the  most  prominent  position  of  any 
purely  scientific  periodical  in  America. 

Professor  Silliman’s  original  intention  was  to 
pursue  the  practice  of  law  as  an  occupation ; and 
with  this  view,  after  graduating  at  Yale  College, 
in  1796,  he  turned  his  attention  to  its  study,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802.  The  brilliant 
discoveries  of  Lavoisier  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
which  opened  a new  field  for  chemical  research, 
and  directed  the  attention  of  the  conductors  of 
colleges  more  directly  to  it  as  an  important 
branch  of  scholastic  study,  materially  changed 
the  views  of  Professor  Silliman,  and  soon  led  to 
his  abandonment  of  the  law  for  the  new  and  at- 
tractive field  of  chemical  research. 

President  Dwight,  who  at  that  time  presided 
over  Yale  College,  was  so  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  these  discoveries  as  to  determine 
him  to  establish  a Professorship  of  Chemistry  in 
Yale;  and  knowing  the  qualifications  of  Silliman 
for  such  a position,  he  offered  the  new  professor- 
ship to  him.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
incumbent  immediately  commenced  a series  of 
preparations  to  fit  him  for  his  new  position.  He 
not  only  visited  the  Pennsylvania  College,  in 
Philadelphia,  where  chemistry  was  then  taught, 
but,  in  1806,  paid  a visit  to  England  and  Hol- 
land, a very  pleasant  account  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1810.  This  was  his  first  appearance 
as  an  author,  and  the  work  written  by  him  was 
the  first  account  given  by  an  educated  American 
of  his  impressions  in  Europe  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  this  visit  was  made  were  em- 
inently favorable  to  enable  him  to  obtain  a pleas- 
ant view  of  English  society.  The  trustees  of 
Yale  College  had  the  previous  year  appropriated 
a sum  of  money  for  the  enlargement  of  their 
library  and  the  purchase  of  a chemical  and  phil- 
osophical apparatus,  and  they  commissioned 
Professor  Silliman  to  visit  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  these  collections.  He  was  at 
i the  same  time  left  at  liberty  to  avail  himself  of 
such  opportunities  as  might  occur  to  acquire  in- 
formation, especially  in  chemistry. 

I His  semi-official  character,  and  the  abundant 
letters  with  which  he  was  supplied,  at  once  in* 

I troduced  him  to  some  of  the  pleasantest  houses 
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in  England.  Among  these  letters  was  one  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  President  of  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty, which  he  sent  to  his  residence  soon  after  ar- 
riving in  London,  accompanied  by  his  card,  to 
which  he  received  no  reply.  Happening  to  dine 
at  Mr.  Greville’s  (the  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick),  in  company  with  James  Watt,  they 
left  the  house  together.  On  their  way  to  town 
Watt  asked  Silliman  if  he  had  been  introduced 
at  the  Converzatione  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Sil- 
liman  replied  that,  having  presented  his  letter 
and  card  without  receiving  a reply,  he  felt  him- 
self excluded  from  this  literary  assembly,  which 
was  by  far  the  most  distinguished  in  London. 

Watt  assured  him  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
in  order  to  call  again ; as  Sir  Joseph,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  demands  on  his  time,  was,  by 
the  universal  consent  of  society,  excused  from 
the  ordinary  obligations  in  returning  visits  and 
sending  invitations.  It  was  expected  that  every 
stranger  introduced  to  him  would  call  again. 
Professor  Silliman,  who  had  learned  the  same 
thing  a day  or  two  before  from  a friend,  and 
that  Sir  Joseph  had  made  the  inquiry  whether 
he  had  attended  his  receptions,  was  induced  to 
accompany  Watt  to  his  soiree. 

“My  reception,”  said  he,  “was  such  as  to 
make  me  regret  that  my  mistake  was  not  soon- 
er corrected,  and  every  embarrassment  was  re- 
moved by  the  courteous  behavior  of  this  cele- 
brated man.” 

He  found  Sir  Joseph  in  his  library,  surround- 
ed by  a crowd  of  the  literati,  politicians,  and 
philosophers  of  London.  He  was  at  that  time 
of  venerable  age,  and  so  afflicted  with  gout  as  to 
be  obliged  to  walk  with  the  aid  of  a staff.  At 
bis  converzationes  the  most  perfect  ease  of  man- 
ner prevailed.  Each  came  and  went  as  he 
pleased,  and  those  present  sat  or  stood  or  walked 
or  read  or  conversed  at  pleasure.  Eating  and 
drinking  formed  no  part  of  the  entertainment. 

Each  person,  however,  who  had  been  intro- 
duced to  Sir  Joseph  was  at  liberty  to  breakfast 
at  his  house  at  ten  o’clock,  and  to  frequent  his 
library  and  museum  at  any  time  between  that 
hour  and  four  in  the  afternoon.  Silliman  re- 
lates the  case  of  a French  refugee,  who  construed 
this  invitation  so  literally  that  he  actually  took 
his  breakfast  there  regularly,  until  the  sly  looks 
of  the  servants  taught  him  that,  in  England  as 
well  as  in  France,  the  meaning  of  a gentleman 
always  being  happy  to  see  his  friends  on  such  an 
occasion  could  not  be  construed  into  the  right  to 
avail  himself  of  the  privilege  to  use  the  break- 
fast-table as  a matter  of  daily  convenience. 

Hoops  formed  a part  of  ladies’  apparel  at  that 
day  as  well  as  now.  Cariosity  led  the  Professor, 
on  the  occasion  of  a “ Drawing-Room”  at  St. 
James’s  Palace  on  the  King’s  birthday,  to  wit- 
ness the  departure  of  the  privileged  guests.  On 
ordinary  occasions  the  nobility  are  not  distin- 
guished by  dress ; but  on  such  an  occasion  bag- 
wigs,  full-sleeved  coats,  embroidered  waistcoats, 
and  swords  appeared  in  abundance. 

“ The  ladies,"  said  the  Professor,  “wore  hoops 
— not  in  a circle,  but  a large  oral,  which  distend- 


ed the  petticoat  like  a scoop-net,  over  which  the 
dress,  glittering  with  gems  and  spangles,  was 
permitted  to  fall.  The  longest  part  of  the  oval 
was  such  as  to  throw  the  dress  out  on  either 
side.  This  furnished  no  inconvenience  in  ordi- 
nary locomotion ; but  in  threading  the  narrow 
pathway  permitted  by  the  crowd,  between  the 
door  of  the  palace  and  their  carriage,  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  hoop  to  be  expanded,  and  being 
of  unyielding  materials,  the  ingenuity  of  the  fair 
wearers  was  taxed  to  twist  the  whole  machinery 
round  so  as  to  bring  the  shortest  diameter  across 
the  path.  But  with  all  this  aid  to  ingenuity,  it 
was*  no  small  achievement  to  deposit  one  of  the 
ladies  safely  in  her  coach.” 

- While  Silliman  was  in  London,  Fox,  corpu- 
lent and  broad-chested,  the  younger  Pitt,  tall, 
spare,  and  sharp-featured,  and  the  gifted  Sheri- 
dan, occupied  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  had  occasional  opportunities  of  hearing  them 
all  in  debate,  and  of  marking  the  characteristic 
differences  between  them.  The  manner  of  Fox 
was  without  the  dignity  or  impressiveness  of 
Pitt,  but  his  language  was  easy,  flowing,  and 
natural. 

“ He  stood,”  said  the  Professor,  “ leaning  for- 
ward as  if  going  up  hill,  with  his  clenched  fists 
thrust  into  his  capacious  waistcoat-pockets.  Pitt, 
on  the  contrary,  notwithstanding  the  want  of 
symmetry  in  his  limbs,  was,  when  he  rose  to 
speak,  full  of  Superiority  and  conscious  dignity." 

“I  had,”  remarked  he,  “a  distinct  view  of 
him  for  six  hours,  during  which  time  he  sat  di- 
rectly in  front  of  me.  His  dress  was  a blue  coat 
with  metallic  buttons,  a white  vest,  black  satin 
breeches,  and  white  silk  stockings,  with  large 
buckles  in  his  shoes.  His  hair  was  powdered. 
Notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  Opposition, 
and  their  long  familiarity  with  his  voice,  yet, 
when  he  rose  to  speak,  the  House  became  so 
quiet  that  a whisper  might  have  been  heard 
in  any  part  of  it.  Memory,”  he  continued, 
“brought  up  before  me  while  seated  in  this 
House,  whose  very  seats  and  panels  were  the 
same  as  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Pitt  and  Burke, 
the  effect  of  the  thunder  of  their  masterly  elo- 
quence as  it  reverberated  among  its  arches.” 

Every  one  knows  that  the  world  is  largely  in- 
debted to  Count  Rumford,  who  was  a native  of 
the  United  States,  for  many  useful  improvements 
in  the  culinary  department;  but  few  may  be 
aware  that,  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  London, 
a series  of  experiments  were  conducted  by  him, 
under  the  supervision  of  a committee,  to  determ- 
ine the  adaptation  of  his  various  improvements 
in  cooking  utensils,  or  in  the  formation  of  new 
dishes.  In  addition  to  the  large  library  and 
lecture -rooms  of  this  Institution,  there  were 
pointed  out  to  the  Professor,  in  the  lowest  apart- 
ment, a great  number  of  culinary  utensils,  con- 
sisting of  stew-pans,  boilers,  roasters,  and  other 
similar  things,  which  Rumford  had  at  various 
times  invented  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
processes  of  cooking  to  scientific  principles. 
“These  experiments,”  said  the  Professor,  “ were 
carried  quite  through ; for  one  of  the  objects  of 
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the  Institution  was  to  give  experimental  din- 
ners at  which  the  Count  presided,  and  the  pa- 
trons of  his  experiments  attended  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  any  new  dish  or  newly-invented  mode 
of  cooking.  It  was  probably  not  very  difficult 
to  recruit  a sufficient  number  of  men  for  this 
service,  where  good  living  is  60  much  in  fashion ; 
and  could  philosophical  pursuits  always  come 
with  equal  attractions  they  would  never  want 
devotees.” 

Nor  were  these  experiments  the  only  ones  of 
the  kind  prosecuted  in  London  at  that  time. 
The  excellent  Dr.  Kitchener,  who  did  not  con- 
sider the  preparation  of  the  food  for  the  table  as 
an  art  too  mean  to  be  noticed  by  him,  prose- 
cuted a series  of  experiments,  as  extensive  as 
those  of  Count  Rumford  and  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, aided  by  Henry  Osborne,  the  famous  cook 
of  his  friend  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  gladly  lent 
his  services  to  the  Doctor  for  this  purpose.  The 
result  of  which  was  the  publication  of  a system 
of  cookery,  now  unfortunately  too  much  fallen 
into  disuse,  containing  a series  of  dishes  every 
one  of  which  was  said  to  have  been  served  at  the 
table  of  this  quaint  but  excellent  guide  in  the 
culinary  art — an  art  which  not  only  the  Royal 
Institution,  but  the  President  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, thought  it  not  beneath  him  to  aid  in  de- 
veloping. 

There  was  one  thing  for  which  the  Professor 
could  not  acquire  a fondness,  and  strangely 
enough,  as  it  may  appear  at  the  present  day, 
this  was  the  Italian  Opera.  “It  is,”  said  he, 
“the  most  insipid,  unintelligible,  and  stupid 
thing  I have  ever  seen  pass  under  the  form  of  an 
amusement ; and  yet  it  is  the  favorite  resort  of 
the  fashionable  world.” 

To  enable  him  to  travel  in  England  Professor 
Silliman  was  furnished  with  a passport  from  the 
Alien  Office,  which  forbade  him  to  approach 
nearer  than  ten  miles  to  the  coast.  His  curios- 
ity, however,  led  him  to  Portsmouth,  where  he 
witnessed  the  embarkation  of  Nelson  amidst  an 
immense  crowd  who  had  assembled  to  greet  him. 
“This,”  said  Silliman,  “was  the  last  act  of  re- 
spect which  Lord  Nelson  ever  received  from  the 
hands  of  his  countrymen  while  living ; for  it  is 
well  known  that  he  then  left  England  forever, 
and  lost  his  life  on  the  21st  of  October,  at  the 
great  battle  of  Trafalgar.  I stood,”  he  added, 
“where  I had  a full  view  of  his  pereon.  He 
was  elegantly  dressed,  and  his  blue  coat  was 
splendidly  illuminated  with  stars  and  ribbons. 
As  the  barge  in  which  he  embarked,  accom- 
panied by  Admiral  Coffin  and  a few  personal 
friends,  left  the  shore,  the  people  gave  three 
cheers,  which  his  lordship  returned  by  waving 
his  hat.” 

An  incident  occurred  on  this  occasion  that 
showed  that  the  same  intolerance  of  restraint, 
when  not  self-imposed,  that  characterizes  the 
English  of  the  present  day,  and  has  been  trans- 
mitted, in  an  intensified  degree,  to  the  American 
people,  was  a predominent  trait  at  that  time. 
During  the  embarkation  of  Nelson  the  curiosity 
of  the  crowd  became  so  great  that  they  could 


not  be  restrained  by  the  sentinels  from  mount- 
ing the  parapet  covered  with  green  sward,  and 
the  guns  which  frowned  over  them.  “At  this 
juncture,”  said  Silliman,  “ a choleric  young  offi- 
cer came  dashing  in  among  the  throng  and  se- 
verely reproached  the  soldiers  for  not  doing  their 
duty.  When  they  informed  him  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  keep  the  people  back,  he  directed 
them,  in  a loud  and  peremptoiy  tone  of  voice, 
to  put  their  bayonets  through  any  one  who 
should  presume  to  disobey.  A murmur  of  dis- 
approbation ran  through  the  crowd,  which  soon 
broke  forth  in  articulate  language.  4 The  rascal 
orders  the  soldiers  to  bayonet  us, f came  from  all 
sides;  ‘put  him  in  the  dock — put  him  in  the 
dock!*  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  they 
closed  around  him  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  the  threat  into  execution,  when  he  re- 
treated more  precipitately  than  became  the  digni- 
ty of  his  sword  and  epaulets,  amidst  the  general 
laugh  of  the  crowd.  I was,*1  said  Silliman, 
“ the  more  surprised  at  such  a burst  of  popular 
resentment,  because  the  town  is  exclusively  mili- 
tary, and  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
army  and  navy : it  was  the  old  spirit  of  English 
freedom.” 

In  his  individual  case,  an  hoar  or  two  previ- 
ous to  this  occurrence,  the  sentinel  seemed  more 
anxious  to  comply  with  the  strict  requirements 
of  his  duty.  He  had  clambered  up  on  a com- 
mon, near  one  of  the  arsenals,  where  be  could 
see  over  the  high  walls  that  inclosed  the  build- 
ings, and  obtain  a view  of  the  vast  collection 
of  instruments  of  destruction  contained  within. 
While  moralizing  within  himself  at  the  de- 
pravity of  human  nature  as  here  presented, 
his  reflections  were  suddenly  broken  in  upon 
by  the  approach  of  a sentinel  who  in  no  very 
polite  phrase  ordered  him  to  leave.  “Inas- 
much,” said  the  Professor,  44  as  he  was  clothed 
with  some  authority,  and  held  a bayonet  incon- 
veniently near,  I prudently  considered  that  it 
presented  no  case  to  debate,  and  so  adopting  a 
maxim  once  uttered  on  a similar  occasion,  that 
the  request  was  reasonable  and  the  argument 
urgent , I obeyed  without  delay.” 

While  in  London  he  was  invited  to  meet  at 
dinner,  at  the  house  of  a member  of  Parliament 
and  a gentleman  of  large  fortune,  a party  com- 
posed entirely  of  English.  His  seat  was  next  to 
that  of  a very  courteous  as  well  as  a distinguished 
nobleman.  After  conversing  for  some  time  con- 
cerning America,  his  lordship  suddenly  inter- 
rupted him  with  the  remark, 

“And  pray,  Sir,  do  the  Americans  all  speak 
English  as  you  do  ?” 

“Yes,  my  lord,”  replied  the  Professor;  “I 
speak  the  language  as  most  of  my  countrymen 
do.” 

Nor  was  this  a solitary  instance.  While  at- 
tending an  examination  of  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  he  was  seated  near  a high- 
ly intelligent  gentleman,  who  said  that  it  seemed 
to  him  hardly  possible  that  any  man  born  and 
educated  three  thousand  miles  from  England 
could  speak  the  English  language  as  he  did. 
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u After  all,”  said  he,  “you  must  either  be  an 
Englishman,  or  have  obtained  the  greater  part 
of  your  education  here.”  It  was  difficult  for 
Professor  Silliman  to  convince  him  that  not  only 
he,  but  all  well-educated  Americans  spoke  as  the 
same  class  in  England.  “And  yet,”  added  he, 
“ not  only  myself,  but  any  well-educated  Amer- 
ican, may  travel  from  London  to  John  o’  Groat’s 
Bouse,  and  thence  to  the  Land’s  End,  and  every 
where  pass  for  a Londoner.  This  is  the  universal 
presumption,  as  appears  from  the  incidental  re- 
marks of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  the  ques- 
tions asked  concerning  the  news  of  the  day.” 

So  generally  was  he  recognized  while  in  En- 
gland as  an  Englishman,  that  it  did  not  excite 
his  surprise  that  his  companion  at  the  University 
should  have  mistaken  him  for  one.  But  he  was 
somewhat  startled,  and  not  a little  confounded, 
by  an  observation  from  an  English  gentleman 
with  whom  he  was  dining,  and  who  had  spent 
several  years  in  the  United  States,  that  he  should 
have  recognized  him  as  a New  Englander  had 
he  not  known  him. 

“And  why  so?”  inquired  Silliman,  in  some 
astonishment. 

“Because,”  responded  his  entertainer,  “I 
never  knew  a person  who  was  not  educated  in 
New  England  that  leaned  his  chair  back  in  such 
a position  as  to  cause  it  to  stand  upon  two  legs 
instead  of  four.” 

To  the  great  surprise  of  thg  Professor,  as  well 
as  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  guests  as- 
sembled at  dinner — most  of  whom  were  Ameri- 
cans— an  instant’s  examination  revealed  the  fact 
that  he  was  at  that  moment  occupying  the  awk- 
ward position  attributed  to  the  people  of  his  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  although,  up  to  that 
period,  he  was  neither  aware  that  the  position 
was  one  peculiar  to  New  England,  nor  that  he 
had  assumed  it.  He  joined  heartily  with  the 
others  in  the  mirth  occasioned  by  the  incident ; 
bat,  added  he,  in  recounting  this  adventure,  “ I 
am  sure  I shall  never  again  forget  that  a chair 
ought  to  stand  on  four  legs  instead  of  two.” 

From  the  commencement  Silliman*  s Journal 
has  received  contributions  from  some  of  the 
ablest  scientific  men  in  the  country ; and  its  first 
volume  presents  by  no  means  an  indifferent  ap- 
pearance, either  in  the  character  of  its  contents 
or  its  typographical  execution,  as  compared  with 
any  of  the  subsequent  volumes.  Among  its 
early  contributors  are  Professors  Torrey  and  Bar- 
ton, Ives  and  Rafinesque,  in  Botany ; Say  and 
De  Kay,  in  Zoology ; and  Professors  Hare  and 
Beck,  in  Chemistry.  The  first  volume  contains 
an  original  paper  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Beck 
on  Salt  Storms,  one  from  Professor  Hare  on  his 
Calorimotor,  and  one  from  Rafinesque  on  At- 
mospheric Dust.  Every  reader  is  aware  that, 
when  the  sun  shines  through  a small  aperture 
into  a dark  room,  its  beam  displays  a crowd  of 
dusty  particles,  in  various  shapes,  floating  lightly 
upon  the  air,  and  invisible  in  the  atmosphere 
except  under  such  circumstances.  Rafinesque, 
in  this  pappr,  shows  that  not  only  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  earth  is  charged  with  these 


particles  of  dust,  but  that  the  amount  is  so  great 
as  to  produce  the  most  remarkable  physical 
changes:  in  proof  of  which  the  deposit  at  Segesta, 
in  Sicily,  is  noticed.  At  this  place  are  the  ruins 
of  a very  ancient  temple,  the  steps  of  which, 
upon  all  sides,  are  built  upon  the  solid  rock  upon 
the  top  of  a hill;  and  yet,  at  the  present  day,  they 
are  found  covered  with  a debris  of  earth,  from 
five  to  eight  feet  in  thickness,  composed  entirely 
of  the  accumulations  of  this  atmospheric  dust 
and  the  decay  of  vegetation  to  which  it  has  fur- 
nished food. 

The  conduct  of  this  Journal  met  with  the  most 
unqualified  approbation  at  home  and  abroad. 

“We  should  find  it  hard  to  name,”  said  Ed- 
ward Everett  in  1821,  “a  literary  enterprise  in 
America  more  likely  to  be  an  instrument  of 
raising  the  reputation  of  the  country  abroad  in 
those  departments  to  which  it  is  devoted.”  Mr. 
Tilloch,  of  London,  editor  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine;  M.  Julien,  editor  of  tho  Rtfvue  En- 
cyclopedique ; Berzelius,  of  Stockholm ; and  Dr. 
Thomas  Thomson,  Regius  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  were  among  the 
number  who  hastened  to  write  to  Professor  Sil- 
liman commendatory  letters  regarding  it. 

But  while  thus  successful  in  a scientific  point 
of  view,  it  was  in  a pecuniary  aspect,  for  a con- 
siderable length  of  time,  a losing  concern.  In 
May,  1821,  upon  the  completion  of  the  third 
volume,  Professor  Silliman  stated  to  its  readers 
“that  the  proprietors  of  the  first  volume  had 
not  yet  received  back  the  money  which  they  have 
expended ; nor  is  the  editor  yet  repaid  simply 
for  the  paper,  printing,  and  engraving  of  the 
second  volume.” . And  yet  he  says  that  he  is 
not  disheartened ; but  is  satisfied  that  it  will  re- 
quire several  years  to  establish  it  upon  a success- 
ful pecuniary  foundation,  during  which  period 
he  declares  that  he  will  be  neither  impatient  nor 
querulous,  but  will  calmly  await  the  period  when 
his  countrymen  shall  decide  whether  or  not  there 
shall  be  an  American  journal  of  science  and  arts. 

Among  the  curiosities  contained  in  these  early 
volumes  is  a series  of  original  letters  addressed 
by  Franklin  to  Jared  Eliot,  of  Connecticut,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  a clergyman,  a physician, 
a naturalist,  a philosopher,  and  an  agriculturist, 
and  also  a member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don. These  letters  detail  some  of  the  experi- 
ences of  Franklin  as  an  agriculturist,  in  which 
he  was  not  successful.  Like  most  men  who 
have  acquired  means  in  a city,  ho  considered 
that  the  country  would  furnish  him  with  more 
enjoyment  for  his  declining  years  than  town. 

He  accordingly  purchased  about  three  hundred 
acres  of  land  near  Burlington,  in  New  Jersey, 
and  began  the  experiments  which  he  details  in 
the  letters  written  to  Mr.  Eliot. 

Besides  his  duties  as  editor,  which  for  many 
years  he  performed  without  aid,  there  was  scarce- 
ly a number  of  the  Journal , in  its  early  period, 
that  did  not  contain  contributions  devoted  to 
original  research  from  his  pen.  The  general 
index,  published  after  the  Journal  had  been  in 
existence  for  thirty  years,  shows  that  the  amount 
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of  labor  he  performed  in  this  manner  was  both 
large  and  important. 

Professor  Hare,  to  whose  memory  Silliraan 
paid,  in  a contribution  to  the  Journal,  a fit  trib- 
ute, as  early  as  1801  made  the  discovery  that  by 
means  of  the  compound  blow-pipe,  fed  by  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gases,  a heat  could  be  produced 
more  intense  than  from  any  other  source  then 
known.  Silliman,  in  1802-3,  while  in  Phila- 
delphia, witnessed  the  performance  of  a series 
of  experiments  made  by  Professor  Hare  with  the 
compound  blow-pi pe  before  Dr.  Priestley,  the  dis- 
coverer of  oxygen  gas,  who  chanced  to  be  in 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Woodhouse,  and  several  oth- 
ers; and  at  a later  period,  in  1803,  he  was  oc- 
cupied with  him  in  prosecuting  a similar  series 
of  experiments  on  a more  extended  scale,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  a paper  on  the  subject  com- 
municated by  Professor  Hare  to  the  Philosoph- 
ical Society  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  soon  aft- 
er reprinted  in  the  Annales  tie  Chemie  of  Paris, 
and  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  of  London. 

In  December,  1811,  Professor  Silliman  insti- 
tuted an  extended  series  of  experiments  in  New 
Haven,  during  which  he  melted  lime  and  man- 
ganese, and  a long  list  of  the  most  refractory 
minerals,  gems,  and  other  substances  which  had 
never  before  been  thus  reduced.  He  commu- 
nicated a detailed  account  of  these  experiments 
to  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, which  was  published  in  their  Transac- 
tions in  1812,  and  also  in  Dr.  Bruce’s  Mineral - 
ogical  Journal. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  publicity  thus  given 
by  both  Professor  Hare  and  himself  to  these  dis- 
coveries, He  was  astonished  to  read,  in  the  An- 
nales de  Chemie  for  18 1 G,  a very  elaborate  mem- 
oir, communicated  by  Professor  Clarke,  of  the 
Cambridge  University  in  England,  giving  a very 
full  account  of  the  series  of  experiments  mode 
by  Professor  Hare  and  himself,  without  recog- 
nizing either  in  connection  with  them.  Silli- 
man  devoted  a portion  of  the  space  of  the  first 
number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science  to 
the  rectification  of  this  error,  which  was  still 
further  and  more  completely  established  by  Pro- 
fessor Hare  in  a subsequent  number.  Although 
no  doubt  now  exists  as  to  the  true  inventor  of 
the  compound  blow-pipe  in  either  hemisphere, 
yet  I am  not  aware  that  Dr.  Clarke  ever  made 
a recantation,  or  in  any  manner  acknowledged 
the  instrumentality  of  Professors  Hare  and  Sil- 
liman in  the  matter. 

The  series  of  experiments  growing  out  of  this 
discovery  were  the  most  brilliant  in  his  course 
of  chemistry  at  Yale.  By  this  means  he  was 
accustomed  to  give  effect  to  his  lectures  by  the 
fusion  and  volatilization  of  platina,  the  combus- 
tion of  gold  and  silver,  the  fusion  of  rock-crys- 
tal, of  gun-flint,  and  of  corundum  gems,  and 
the  production  of  a light  beyond  the  brightness 
of  the  sun.  That  his  lectures  were  popular,  and 
eagerly  anticipated  by  the  students  as  a pastime 
rather  than  an  irksome  pursuit,  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising ; nor  is  it  more  singular  that  this  popu- 
lar mode  of  teaching  the  sciences  should  have 


contributed  to  increase  the  number  of  students 
in  attendance  in  the  other  departments  of  the 
college. 

One  can  readily  imagine  his  surprise  when, 
years  after  he  had  won  renown  as  a lecturer,  he 
found,  on  a visit  to  Oxford,  that  Dr.  Daubeny, 
the  eminent  lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Botany, 
could  only  command  a meagre  class  of  about 
twenty  students  in  a University  which  has  six 
thousand  members  on  its  books,  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred in  actual  attendance.  He  was  informed 
by  a gentleman  connected  with  the  University, 
what  appeared  sufficiently  obvious,  that  the 
physical  sciences  met  with  little  favor  with  the 
great  body  of  the  University,  and  that  neither 
Dr.  Buckland  nor  Dr.  Daubeny,  both  eminent 
in  their  departments,  could  obtain  more  than 
the  small  number  already  mentioned  as  attend- 
ants upon  their  lectures. 

“ No  wonder,”  said  Silliman,  “ that  the  spirit 
of  Dr.  Buckland,  a noble  man,  of  high  talents 
and  attainments,  seconded  by  great  zeal,  indus- 
try, and  eloquence,  should.have  been  discouraged 
by  classes  which  would  be  meagre  indeed  even  in 
our  infant  colleges  in  the  youngest  States  of  the 
Union.”  He  is  said  to  have  ended  his  lost  course 
at  Oxford  with  three  pupils,  and  his  lecture-room 
was  scarcely  able  to  seat  more  than  twenty-five. 
A number  of  persons  who  had  visited  him  with 
letters  of  introduction  from  Professor  Silliman, 
which  always  secured  for  them  a kind  reception, 
were  astonished  to  find  him  lecturing  to  a class  of 
a dozen  pupils.  The  relations  between  these  two 
savans  were  of  the  most  pleasant  character,  but 
without  a personal  acquaintance.  Professor  Sil- 
liman had  promised  himself  much  pleasure  in  a 
personal  interview;  but  when  he  reached  Oxford 
he  found  that  the  brilliant  light  of  this  eminent 
philosopher  was  flickering  in  its  socket.  His 
bodily  health  was  good,  but  his  mind  had  fallen 
into  a state  of  hopeless  imbecility. 

The  journal  with  which  Sil liman’s  name  has 
been  so  long  associated,  and  of  which  he  con- 
tinues to  act  as  senior  editor,  has  assumed  a po- 
sition almost  as  an  oracle  on  the  physical  sci- 
ences in  the  United  States,  and  numbers  among 
its  contributors  the  ablest  scientific  men  of  the 
country.  The  burden  of  its  management  has  of 
late  years  devolved  upon  his  son-in-law,  Professor 
Dana,  and  his  only  son,  who  now  fills  the  pro- 
fessorship of  chemistry  so  long  and  so  ably  held 
by  the  father  in  Yale  College,  w'hile  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  he  is  allowed  to  repose  quietly  under 
the  towering  elms  that  overshadow  his  pleasant 
residence. 

In  1861,  partly  to  gratify  his  only  son,  who 
had  just  grown  into  manhood,  and  partly  from 
a desire  to  revisit  the  scenes  which  had  so  pleas- 
antly impressed  him  in  Jiis  youth,  he  made  a 
second  voyage  to  Europe.  Forty-five  years  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  visited  England,  during 
which  many  important  changes  had  taken  place. 
His  own  country,  then  scarcely  emancipated  from 
its  dependence  upon  England,  although  virtually 
freed  from  her  supremacy,  and  held  in  slight  es- 
teem by  European  Powers,  had  risen  with  a ra- 
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pidity  hitherto  unexampled  to  occupy  a position 
as  one  of  the  first  Powers  or  the  earth.  Her 
literature,  her  progress  in  art  and  science,  but 
above  all  her  rapid  advance  in  industrial  pur- 
suits, was  universally  acknowledged  and  warmly 
applauded.  Nor  had  England  in  the  mean 
time  been  laggard.  Her  vast  manufacturing 
interest,  her  immense  colonial  trade,  her  ex- 
tensive shipping,  and  her  mining  adventures 
had  placed  her  in  the  very  foremost  position  as 
a commercial  and  an  opulent  nation.  While 
her  towns  had  largely  increased,  and  manufac- 
tories had  risen  in  all  directions,  the  changes  ef- 
fected by  steam  upon  the  sea  were  not  less  re- 
markable, and  England  and  the  United  States 
were  generously  vying  with  each  other  for  the 
mastery  in  the  perfection  of  steam  navigation 
upon  the  ocean.  In  his  former  voyage  the  best 
conveyance  he  could  procure  was  a small  vessel, 
engaged  in  the  Liverpool  trade,  of  less  than  five 
hundred  tons  burden ; in  the  latter,  the  journey 
was  performed  in  one  of  those  magnificent  Col- 
lins steamers  which  reflected  such  credit  upon 
us  as  a nation,  but  which  unfortunately,  owing 
to  the  parsimony  of  the  Government,  Jiave  been 
forced  to  retire  from  the  competition  for  this 
trade,  after  having  established  for  themselves  a 
reputation  never  before  gained  by  the  merchant 
marine. 

One  who  returns  to  a place  after  a prolonged 
absence  usually  finds  it  so  altered  as  to  make 
his  visit  a melancholy  one ; but  Professor  Silli- 
man  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  taken  charge 
of  at  his  very  landing  in  Liverpool  by  a friend 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  formed  on  his  pre- 
vious visit,  and  who  now,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
.many  years,  stood  ready  to  welcome  him  again 
to  England.  This  gentleman,  whose  name  was 
Taylor,  was  a considerable  merchant  at  Liver- 
pool, and  at  the  same  time  an  amateur  astron- 
omer, and  as  such  held  a correspondence  with 
some  of  the  most  eminent  astronomers  of  the 
day,  including  Sir  John  Herschel,  Encke,  and 
Leverrier.  “We  might,”  said  Professor  Silli- 
man,  “have  easily  passed  each  other  in  the 
streets  without  recognition ; but  gradually  mem- 
ory performed  its  office,  and,  one  after  another, 
the  form,  the  features,  and  the  manner  of  my 
early  friend,  although  altered  by  years,  reinstat- 
ed themselves  in  my  recollection.”  They  had 
parted  in  the  morning  of  life,  and  they  now  met 
in  its  sober  evening ; but  although  the  snow  had 
descended  upon  their  heads  it  had  not  chilled 
the  social  warmth  that  glowed  in  their  bosoms. 
Both  were  in  the  possession  of  excellent  bodily 
health,  had  an  ample  supply  of  the  bounties  of 
Providence,  and  had  been  favored  by  the  esteem 
of  those  among  whom  their  lives  had  been  spent. 
The  meeting  was  cordial,  and  memory  soon  car- 
ried them  back  to  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Mr. 
Taylor’s  father,  under  whose  roof  they  had  met 
and  parted  in  youth. 

When  Professor  Silliman  visited  England  on 
a former  occasion  the  armies  of  Napoleon  hung 
like  a dark  cloud  over  the  coast  of  England, 
threatening  momentary  invasion,  and  finally  di- 


rected their  course  through  the  Continent  with 
the  brilliant  victories  which  they  achieved  in 
their  progress.  Traveling  on  the  Continent 
was  hazardous,  and  a visit  to  France,  which  he 
attempted,  was  impossible.  Upon  this  visit  he 
therefore  saw  Paris  for  the  first  time.  With 
many  of  its  more  eminent  savans  he  had  long 
held  a correspondence,  and  therefore  appeared 
among  them  as  any  thing  else  than  a stranger. 
Indeed,  his  intercourse  with  the  learned  men  of 
Paris  was  marked  by  the  utmost  courtesy,  and, 
upon  their  parts,  the  politest  attention. 

At  the  Jardin  des  Plants  he  was  introduced 
to  M.  Adolph  Brongniart,  who  now  filled  the 
position  of  Professor  of  Geology,  which  had  for- 
merly been  occupied  by  his  father.  Professor 
Silliman  had  held  for  some  time  a correspond- 
ence with  the  father,  and  an  occasional  one  with 
the  son.  His  reception  of  him  in  his  apartments 
in  the  Garden  was  marked  by  a kindness  of  man- 
ner that  quite  won  the  heart  of  his  American 
friend.  Besides  his  position  as  professor  in  the 
Garden,  the  father  had  been  the  director  of  the 
famous  Sfevres  porcelain  establishment  for  forty- 
seven  years,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  son 
he  was  enabled  to  make  a much  more  thorough 
examination  of  this  remarkable  manufactory 
than  is  usually  permitted. 

He  likewise  met  at  the  Jardin  des  Plants  M. 
Milne  Edwards,  who  was  likewise  a professor  in 
the  institution,  and  occupied  the  identical  house 
in  which  the  lamented  Cuvier  had  formerly 
lived.  He  pointed  out  the  rooms  in  which  he 
had  prosecuted  his  studies,  and  the  apartment 
in  which  he  died.  “ With  Professor  Edwards,” 
said  Silliman,  “ we  had  repeated  and  very  grat- 
ifying interviews,  and  his  kindness  could  not  be 
exceeded.  Indeed,  among  the  men  of  science 
in  Paris  we  met  with  but  a solitary  instance  of 
cool  manners,  but  without  rudeness.  ” 

With  M.  De  Verneuille,  who  had  traveled  in 
the  United  States,  he  visited  the  geological  col- 
lection of  the  Garden,  which  includes  the  superb 
collection  of  Cuvier,  in  which  were  the  fossil 
fish  of  Monte  Bolca  and  other  localities,  which 
had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Agassiz  by 
Cuvier,  when  he  was  a student  in  Paris  in  1824. 
The  Professor  recognized  the  labels  placed  upon 
the  specimens  in  the  handwriting  of  his  eminent 
friend.  Side  by  side  with  these  specimens,  which 
derived  additional  interest  from  the  association 
which  they  had  with  Agassiz,  was  the  famous 
case  containing  one  fish  apparently  in  the  at- 
tempt to  swallow  another.  44  Mr.  Bakewell  has 
suggested,”  says  Professor  Silliman,  “that  the 
position  of  these  two  fishes  is  only  accidental ; 
but  it  is  certainly  more  dramatic  to  contemplate 
the  fish  in  the  moment  of  perishing  in  a subma- 
rine eruption  of  volcanic  mud,  as  intent  upon 
his  meal  os  if  no  danger  was  present.” 

Among  his  letters  of  introduction  was  one 
from  Professor  Guyot,  then  of  Neufchatel,  but 
now  the  Professor  of  Physical  Geography  at 
Princeton,  to  Professor  Hitter,  of  Berlin,  the 
eminent  physical  geographer.  He  found  Ritter 
a gentleman  of  remarkably  fine  personal  appear- 
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ance,  and  of  prepossessing  address.  “ I listened 
with  pleasure,”  he  says,  4 * to  his  very  excellent 
English.  His  healthful  and  bright  appearance 
by  no  means  indicated  his  age,  as  he  was  still  in 
the  full  energy  of  physical  and  mental  power.” 
Ritter  invited  Professor  Silliman  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society,  of  which 
he  was  President,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Ehrenberg,  the  philosopher  of  the  micro-  I 
scopic  world,  with  the  brothers  Gustave  and 
Henrich  Rose,  Professor  Dove,  the  meteorolo- 
gist, and  Mitsclierlich,  the  Professor  of  General 
and  Applied  Chemistry.  Since  this  period  Rit- 
ter has  ceased  to  live,  and  his  friend  Guyot  has 
had  the  melancholy  gratification  of  pronouncing 
his  eulogy  before  the  American  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Society. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Berlin  Professor  Sil- 
liman sent  a note  to  Humboldt,  asking  when  it 
would  be  convenient  for  him  to  receive  him. 
Shortly  after  Professor  Dove  called  at  his  hotel 
with  the  announcement  that  Baron  Yon  Hum- 
boldt would  see  him  on  Monday,  between  twelve 
and  two,  at  his  house  in  the  city.  Accordingly, 
he  went  to  Humboldt’s  town-house,  which  was 
a plain,  unpretending  edifice,  in  a retired  part 
of  the  city,  at  one  o’clock,  and  was  admitted  by 
his  faithful  servant,  the  companion  of  many  of 
his  arduous  journeyings.  Humboldt  was  seated 
in  his  study,  which  immediately  adjoins  his  li- 
brary, surrounded  by  books  and  charts.  He 
met  Silliman  with  great  kindness,  and  gently 
chided  him  for  not  at  once  calling  without  ask- 
ing permission  to  do  so.  He  was  quite  con- 
versant with  the  acts  of  scientific  men  in  the 
United  States,  and  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
journal  edited  by  Silliman,  and  his  labors,  to 
which  he  pleasantly  alluded.  He  seemed  to  take 
most  interest  in  the  progress  of  physical  sciences, 
and  alluded  commendingly  to  the  labors  of  Lieu- 
tenant Maury  in  navigation,  Professor  Bache  in 
the  coast-survey,  and  Frdmont  in  Western  ex- 
plorations. 

44  In  person,”  said  Professor  Silliman, 44  Hum- 
boldt is  not  much  above  the  middle  size,  and  is 
not  unlike  in  appearance  the  late  Colonel  Trum- 
bull. He  stoops  a little,  but  not  os  much  as 
most  men  of  his  age  [he  was  then  82],  and  in- 
dicates no  signs  of  decrepitude ; his  eyes  were 
brilliant,  his  complexion  light,  his  features  and 
person  round  though  not  fat,  his  hair  white  and 
thin,  his  mind  active,  and  his  language  brilliant 
and  sparkling  with  bright  thoughts.  He  had  a 
perfect  command  of  the  best  English,  and  spoke 
the  language  very  agreeably.  I alluded  to  a 
visit  he  had  paid  to  the  United  States  in  1804, 
when  he  had  traveled  no  farther  north  than 
Philadelphia.”  Humboldt  told  him  that  he  had 
spent  three  weeks  at  that  time  with  Jefferson,  at 
Monticello.  He  remarked  that  Jefferson,  who 
was  exceedingly  interested  in  his  Mexican  ex- 
plorations, developed  to  him  a plan  which  ap- 
peared to  him  as  the  natural  result  which  civil- 
ization would  assume  on  the  American  conti- 


nent, in  which  the  whole  country  would  be  di- 
vided into  three  gre*t  republics,  involving  the 
union  of  Mexico  and  the  South  American 
States. 

44  Although,”  said  Silliman, 44  the  associate  of 
kings,  he  was  evidently  a friend  to  human  lib- 
erty, and  rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States.” 

When  abont  leaving  Berlin  Silliman  ad- 
dressed a note  to  Humboldt,  expressing  bis 
gratification  at  the  interview  and  asking  for  his 
autograph ; but  instead  of  his  signature  he  wrote 
a long  note,  in  which  he  said,  44 1 have  reason 
to  fear  the  immeasurable  aggrandizement  of 
your  confederacy — the  temptation  to  the  abuse 
of  power  dangerous  to  the  Union.  I am  not 
less  impressed  with  the  advantages  that  the 
world  ought  to  derive  in  physical  knowledge, 
positive  science,  and  intelligence,  from  this  very 
aggrandizement.  However  imposing  the  spec- 
tacle may  be,  I think  I already  desciy  the  dis- 
tant epoch,  when  a high  degree  of  civilization, 
and  institutions  free,  firm,  and  peaceful  (three 
elements  not  easily  associated),  shall  penetrate 
the  tropical  regions  and  the  high  table-lands  of 
Mexico.  Bogota,  Quito,  and  Potosi  shall  come 
to  resemble  in  their  institutions  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Philadelphia.” 

At  the  time  of  this  visit  Hnmboldt  was  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  a pnblication  on  the 
Outline  Form  of  Mountain  Peaks,  which  he  was 
writing  from  original  observations  made  in  his 
various  wanderings.  He  told  Professor  Silliman 
that  the  greater  part  of  his  literary  labors  were 
performed  when  others  slept,  as  the  King  usually 
required  his  presence  at  the  times  usually  do- 
voted  to  such  pursuits ; but  he  found  that  he 
conld  get  along  very  well  with  but  four  houm* 
sleep,  and  hence  his  capacity  to  perform  a large 
amount  of  literary  labor.  44  His  published  works 
are  a library.  His  faculties  combine  the  enthu- 
siasm of  poetry  with  the  severity  of  science;  and 
from  the  culminating  point  of  fourscore-and- 
four  years  he  surveys  the  vast  field  of  his  labors, 
the  reflection  of  which  he  is  giving  to  the  world 
in  that  comprehensive  Hellenism  which  ex- 
presses both  the  universal  and  the  beautiful — 
the  Kosmos,  He  is  a philosopher  who  belongB 
not  so  mnch  to  his  country  as  to  mankind,  and 
when  he  dies  no  one  will  be  found  to  fill  his 
place.” 

Since  this  observation  was  made  Humboldt, 
at  a remarkably  advanced  age,  has  been  called 
to  his  final  repose ; and  although  the  event  was 
not  unexpected,  yet  it  produced  a profound  im- 
pression throughout  the  world,  such  as  could 
have  arisen  from  the  decease  of  no  other  man, 
however  exalted  his  position  or  wide-spread  his 
fame.  I can  only  hope  that  the  last  days  of  our 
friend,  who  is  far  advanced  in  years  (he  is  now 
83),  may  close  as  peacefully  and  quietly  as  those 
of  the  distinguished  philosopher  whose  reputa- 
tion is  as  extensive  as  his  Kosmos  is  compre- 
hensive. 
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A HOUSEHOLD  STORY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.** 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

"VTEXT  morning,  while  with  that  cheerful,  nn- 
±S  anxious  countenance  which  those  about 
an  invalid  must  learn  continually  to  wear,  Eliza- 
beth was  trying  to  persuade  her  mistress  not  to 
rise,  she  heard  a knock,  and  made  some  excuse 
for  escaping.  She  well  knew  what  it  was,  and 
who  had  come. 

There,  in  the  parlor,  sat  Miss  Hilary,  Mrs. 
Jones  talking  at  her  rather  than  to  her,  for  she 
hardly  seemed  to  hear.  But  that  she  had  heard 
every  thing  was  clear  enough.  Her  drawn  white 
face,  the  tight  clasp  of  her  hands,  showed  that 
the  ill  tidings  had  struck  her  hard. 

“Go  away,  Mrs.  Jones,”  cried  Elizabeth, 
.fiercely.  “ Miss  Hilary  will  call  when  she  wants 
you.” 

And  with  an  ingenious  movement  that  just 
fell  short  of  a push,  somehow  the  woman  was 
got  on  the  other  side  of  the  parlor-door,  which 
Elizabeth  immediately  shut.  Then  Miss  Hilary 
stretched  her  hands  across  the  table  and  looked 
up  piteously  in  her  servant’s  face. 

Only  a servant;  only  that  poor  servant  to 
whom  she  could  look  for  any  comfort  in  this 
sore  trouble,  this  bitter  humiliation.  There  was 
no  attempt  at  disguise  or  concealment  between 
mistress  and  maid. 

“ Mrs.  Jones  has  told  me  every  thing,  Eliza- 
beth. How  is  my  sister  ? She  does  not  know?” 

“ No ; and  I think  she  is  a good  deal  better 
this  morning.  She  has  been  very  bad  all  week ; 
only  she  would  not  let  me  send  for  you.  She  is 
really  getting  well  now ; I’m  sure  of  that.” 

“ Thank  God  l”  And  then  Miss  Hilary  be- 
gan to  weep. 

Elizabeth  also  was  thankful,  even  for  those 
tears,  for  she  had  been  perplexed  by  the  hard, 
dry-eyed  look  of  misery,  deeper  than  any  thing 
she  could  comprehend,  or  than  the  circumstances 
seemed  to  warrant. 

It  was  deeper.  The  misery  was  not  only  As- 
cott’s  arrest ; many  a lad  has  got  into  debt  and 
got  oat  again — the  first  taste  of  the  law  proving 
a warning  to  him  for  life ; but  it  was  this  omin- 
ous “ beginning  of  the  end.”  The  fatal  end — 
which  seemed  to  overhang  like  a hereditary 
cloud,  to  taint  as  with  hereditary  disease,  the 
Leaf  family. 

Another  bitterness  (and  who  shall  blame  it, 
for  when  love  is  really  love,  have  not  the  lovers 
a right  to  be  one  another’s  first  thought?) — what 
would  Robert  Lyon  say  ? To  his  honest  Scotch 
nature  poverty  was  nothing;  honor  every  thing. 
She  knew  his  horror  of  debt  was  even  equal  to 
her  own.  This,  and  her  belief  in  his  freedom 
from  all  false  pride,  had  sustained  her  against 
many  doubts  lest  he  might  think  the  less  of 
her  because  of  her  present  position — might  feel 


ashamed  could  he  see  her  sitting  at  her  ledger 
in  that  high  desk,  or  even  occasionally  serving 
in  the  shop. 

Many  a time  things  she  wonld  have  passed 
over  lightly  on  her  own  account  she  had  felt  on 
his ; felt  how  they  wonld  annoy  and  vex  him. 
The  exquisitely  natural  thought  which  Tennyson 
has  put  into  poetry — 

“If  I am  dear  to  some  one  else, 

Then  I should  be  to  myself  more  dear” — 

had  often  come,  prosaically  enough  perhaps, 
into  her  head,  and  prevented  her  from  spoiling 
her  little  hands  with  unnecessarily  rough  work, 
or  carelessly  passing  down  ill  streets  and  by- 
ways, where  she  knew  Robert  Lyon,  bad  he 
been  in  London,  would  never  have  allowed  her 
to  go.  Now  what  did  snch  things  signify  ? What 
need  of  taking  care  of  herself?  These  were  all 
superficial,  external  disgraces,  the  real  disgrace 
was  within.  The  plague-spot  had  burst  out 
anew ; it  seemed  as  if  this  day  were  the  recom- 
mencement of  that  bitter  life  of  penmy,  misery, 
and  humiliation,  familiar  through  three  genera- 
tions to  the  women  of  the  Leaf  family. 

It  appeared  like  a fate.  No  use  to  try  and 
struggle  out  of  it,  stretching  her  arms  up  to 
Robert  Lyon’s  tender,  honest,  steadfast  heart, 
there  to  be  sheltered,  taken  care  of,  and  made 
happy.  No  happiness  for  her ! Nothing  but 
to  go  on  enduring  and  enduring  to  the  end. 

Such  was  Hilary’s  first  emotion : morbid  per- 
haps, yet  excusable.  It  might  have  lasted  longer 
— though  in  her  healthy  nature  it  could  not  have 
lasted  very  long,  had  not  the  reaction  come, 
suddenly  and  completely,  by  the  opening  of  the 
parlor  door  and  the  appearance  of  Miss  Leaf. 

Miss  Leaf — pale,  indeed ; but  neither  alarmed 
nor  agitated,  who  hearing  somehow  that  her 
child  had  arrived,  had  hastily  dressed  herself, 
and  come  down  stairs,  in  order  not  to  frighten 
Hilary.  And  as  she  took  her  in  her  arms,  and 
kissed  her  with  those  mother-like  kisses,  which 
were  the  sweetest  Hilary  had  as  yet  ever  known 
— the  sharp  anguish  went  out  of  the  poor  girl's 
heart. 

“ Oh,  Johanna!  I can  bear  any  thing  as  long 
as  I have  you.” 

And  so  in  this  simple  and  natural  way  the 
miserable  secret  about  Ascott  came  out. 

Being  once  out,  it  did  not  seem  half  so  dread- 
ful ; nor  was  its  effect  nearly  so  serious  as  Miss 
Hilary  and  Elizabeth  had  feared.  * Miss  Leaf 
bore  it  wonderfully;  she  might  almost  have 
known  it  beforehand ; they  would  have  thought 
she  had,  bat  that  she  said  decidedly  she  had 
not. 

“ Still  you  need  not  have  minded  telling  me ; 
though  it  was  very  good  and  thoughtful  of  you, 

I Elizabeth.  You  have  gone  through  a great 
! deal  for  our  sokes,  my  poor  girl.” 
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Elizabeth  burst  into  one  smothered  sob — the 
first  and  the  last. 

“ Nay,”  said  Miss  Leaf,  very  kindly ; for  this 
unwonted  emotion  in  their  servant  moved  them 
both.  “ You  shall  tell  me  the  rest  another  time. 
Go  down  now,  and  get  Miss  Hilary  some  break- 
fast.” 

When  Elizabeth  had  departed  the  sisters 
turned  to  one  another.  They  did  not  talk  much ; 
where  was  the  use  of  it  ? They  both  knew  the 
worst,  both  as  to  facts  and  fears. 

“What  must  be  done,  Johanna?” 

Johanna,  after  a long  pause,  said,  “I  see  bat 
one  thing — to  get  him  home.” 

Hilary  started  up,  and  walked  to  and  fro  along 
the  room. 

“No,  not  that.  I will  never  agree  to  it.  We 
can  not  help  him.  He  does  not  deserve  helping. 
If  the  debts  were  for  food  now,  or  any  necessor 
' ries  ; but  for  mere  luxuries*  mere  fine  clothes  ; 
it  is  his  tailor  who  has  arrested  him,  you  know. 
I would  rather  have  gone  in  rags!  I would 
rather  see  us  all  in  rags!  It’s  mean,  selfish, 
cowardly,  and  I despise  him  for  it.  Though  he 
is  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  I despise  him.” 

“Hilary!” 

‘*No,”  and  the  tears  burst  from  her  angry 
eyes,  “ I don’t  mean  that  I despise  him.  I’m 
sorry  for  him ; there  is  good  in  him,  poor  dear 
lad  ; but  I despise  his  weakness  ; I feel  fierce  to  | 
think  how  much  it  will  cost  us  all,  and  especially  | 
you,  Johanna.  Only  think  what  comforts  of  all  | 
sorts  that  thirty  pounds  would  have  brought  to 
you !” 

“ God  will  provide,”  said  Johanna,  earnestly. 
“But  I know,  my  dear,  this  is  sharper  to  you 
than  to  me.  Besides,  I have  been  more  used  to 
it.” 

She  closed  her  eyes,  with  a half  shudder,  as 
if  living  over  again  the  old  days — when  Henry 
Leafs  wife  and  eldest  daughter  used  to  have  to 
give  dinner-parties  upon  food  that  stuck  in  their 
throats,  as  if  every  morsel  had  been  stolen ; which 
in  truth  it  was,  and  yet  they  were  helpless,  inno- 
cent thieves ; when  they  and  the  children  hod  to 
wear  clothes  that  seemed  to  poison  them  like 
the  shirt  of  Dejanira ; when  they  durst  not  walk 
along  special  streets,  nor  pass  particular  shops, 
for  the  feeling  that  the  Bhop-people  must  be  star- 
ing, and  pointing,  and  jibing  at  them,  “Pay  me 
what  thou  owest.” 

“ But  things  can  not  again  be  so  bad  as  those 
days,  Hilary.  Ascott  is  young ; he  may  mend. 
People  can  mend,  my  child ; and  he  had  such  a 
different  bringing-up  from  what  his  father  had, 
and  his  grandfather,  too.  We  must  not  be  hope- 
less yet.  You  see,”  and  making  Hilary  kneel 
down  beford  her,  she  took  her  by  both  hands,  as  ! 
if  to  impart  something  of  her  own  quietness  to  < 
this  poor  heart,  struggling  as  young,  honest,  up-  I 
right  hearts  do  struggle  with  something  which 
their  whole  nature  revolts  against,  and  loathes, 
and  scorns — “ you  see,  the  boy  is  our  boy;  our 
own  flesh  and  blood.  We  were  very  foolish  to 
let  him  away  from  us  for  so  long.  We  might 
have  made  him  better  if  we  had  kept  him  at ! 
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Stowbury.  But  he  is  young ; that  is  my  hope 
of  him ; and  he  was  always  fond  of  his  aunts, 
and  is  still,  I think.” 

Hilary  smiled  sadly.  “ Deeds,  not  words.  I 
don’t  believe  in  words.” 

“ Well,  let  us  put  aside  believing,  and  only 
act.  Let  us  give  him  another  chance.” 

Hilary  shook  her  head.  “Another,  and  an- 
other, and  another — it  will  be  always  the  same. 

I know  it  will.  I can’t  tell  how  it  is,  Johanna ; 
but  whenever  I look  at  you,  I feel  so  6tem  and 
hard  to  Ascott.  It  seems  as  if  there  were  cir- 
cumstances when  pity  to  some,  to  one,  was  wicked 
injustice  to  others ; as  if  there  were  times  when 
it  is  right  and  needful  to  lop  off,  at  once  and  for- 
ever, a rotten  branch,  rather  than  let  the  whole 
tree  go  to  rack  and  ruin.  I would  do  it!  I 
should  think  myself  justified  in  doing  it.” 

“ But  not  just  yet.  He  is  only  a boy — our 
own  boy.” 

And  the  two  women,  in  both  of  whom  the 
maternal  passion  existed  strong  and  deep,  yet 
in  the  one  never  had  found,  and  in  the  other 
never  might  find,  its  natural  channel,  wept  to- 
gether over  this  lad,  almost  as  mothers  weep. 

“ But  what  can  we  do?”  said  Hilary  at  last. 

“ Thirty  pounds,  and  not  a halfpenny  to  pay  it 
with ; must  we  borrow  ?” 

“ Oh  no — no,”  was  the  answer,  with  a shrink- 
ing gesture ; “ no  borrowing.  There  Is  the  dia- 
mond ring.” 

This  was  a sort  of  heir-loom  from  eldest 
daughter  to  eldest  daughter  of  the  Leaf  family, 
which  had  been  kept,  even  as  a sort  of  supersti- 
tion, through  all  temptations  of  poverty.  The 
last  time  Miss  Leaf  looked  at  it  she  had  re- 
marked, jestingly,  it  should  be  given  some  day 
to  that  important  personage  talked  of  for  many 
a year  among  the  three  aunts  — Mrs.  Ascott 
Leaf. 

“ Who  must  do  without  it  now,”  said  Johan- 
na, looking  regretfully  at  the  ring ; “ that  is,  if 
ho  ever  takes  to  himself  a wife,  poor  boy.” 

Hilary  answered,  beneath  her  breath,  “Un- 
less he  alters,  I earnestly  hope  he  never  may.” 

And  there  came  over  her  involuntarily  a wild, 
despairing  thought,  Would  it  not  be  better  that 
neither  Ascott  nor  herself  should  ever  be  mar- 
ried, that  the  family  might  die  out,  and  trouble 
the  world  no  more  ? 

Nevertheless  she  rose  up  to  do  what  she  knew 
had  to  be  done,  and  what  there  was  nobody  to 
do  but  herself. 

“Don't  mind  it,  Johanna;  for  indeed  I do 
not.  I shall  go  to  a first-rate,  respectable  jew- 
eler, and  he  will  not  cheat  me ; and  then  I shall 
find  my  way  to  the  sponging-hoUse — isn’t  that 
what  they  call  it  ? I dare  say  many  a poor  wo- 
man has  been  there  before  me.  I am  not  the 
first,  and  shall  not  be  the  last,  and  nobody  will 
harm  me.  I think  I look  honest,  though  my 
name  is  Leaf.” 

She  laughed — a bitter  laugh ; but  Johanna 
silenced  it  in  a close  embrace ; and  when  Hila- 
ry rose  up  again  she  was  quite  her  natural  self. 

She  summoned  Elizabeth,  and  began  giving  her 
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all  domestic  directions,  just  as  usual ; finally, 
bade  her  sister  good-by  in  a tone  as  like  her 
nsnal  tone  as  possible,  and  left  her  settled  on 
the  sofa  in  content  and  peace. 

Elizabeth  followed  to  the  door.  Miss  Hilary 
had  asked  her  for  the  card  on  which  Ascott  had 
written  the  address  of  the  place  where  he  had 
been  taken  to ; and  though  the  girl  said  not  a 
word,  her  anxious  eyes  made  piteous  inquiry. 

Her  mistress  patted  her  on  the  shoulder. 

44  Never  mind  about  me ; I shall  come  to  no 
harm,  Elizabeth.” 

“ It  s a bad  place ; such  a dreadful  place, 
Mrs.  Jones  says.” 

44 Is  it?”  Elizabeth  guessed  part,  not  the 
whole  of  the  feelings  that  made  Hilaiy  hesitate, 
shrink  even,  from  the  duty  before  her,  turning 
first  so  hot,  and  then  so  pale.  Only  as  a dnty 
could  she  have  done  it  a,t  all.  44  No  matter,  I 
must  go.  Take  care  of  my  sister.” 

She  ran  down  the  door-steps,  and  walked 
quickly  through  the  Crescent.  It  was  a clear, 
sunshiny,  frosty  day — such  a day  as  always  both 
cheered  and  calmed  her.  She  had,  despite  all 
her  cares,  youth,  health,  energy ; and  a holy  and 
constant  love  lay  like  a sleeping  angel  in  her 
heart.  Must  I tell  the  truth,  and  own  that  be- 
fore the  had  gone  two  streets’  length  Hilary 
ceased  to  feel  so  very,  very  miserable  ? 

Love — this  kind  of  love  of  which  I speak — is 
a wonderful  thing,  the  most  wonderful  thing  in 
all  the  world.  The  strength  it  gives,  the  bright- 
ness, the  actual  happiness,  even  in  hardest  times, 
is  often  quite  miraculous.  When  Hilary  Bat 
acting  in  the  jeweler’s  shop,  she  watched  a lit- 
tle episode  of  high  life  — two  wealthy  people 
choosing  their  marriage-plate;  the  bride,  so 
careless  and  haughty ; the  bridegroom,  so  unut- 
terably mean  to  look  at,  stamped  with  that  in- 
nate smallness  and  coarseness  of  soul  which  his 
fine  clothes  only  made  more  apparent.  And 
she  thought— oh,  how  fondly  she  thought ! — of 
that  honest,  manly  mien ; of  that  true,  untaint- 
ed heart,  which,  she  felt  sure,  had  never  loved 
any  woman  but  herself ; of  the  warm,  firm  hand, 
carving  its  way  through  the  world  for  her  sake, 
and  waiting  patiently  till  it  could  openly  clasp 
hen,  and  give  her  every  thing  it  had  won.  She 
would  not  have  exchanged  him,  Robert  Lyon, 
with  his  penniless  love,  his  half-hopeless  for- 
tunes, or  maybe  his  lot  of  never-ending  care,  for 
the  44  bra  west  bridegroom”  under  the  sun. 

Under  this  sun — the  common,  everyday  win- 
ter sun  of  Regent  and  Oxford  streets — she  walk- 
ed now  as  brightly  and  bravely  as  if  there  were 
no  trouble  before  her,  no  painful  meeting  with 
Ascott,  no  horrid  humiliation  from  which  every 
womanly  feeling  in  her  nature  shrunk  with  acute 
pain.  4 4 Robert,  my  Robert  1 ” she  whispered  in 
her  heart,  and  felt  him  so  near  to  her  that  she 
was  at  rest,  she  hardly  knew  why. 

Possibly  grand,  or  clever,  or  happy  people  who 
condescend  to  read  this  story  may  despise  it, 
think  it  unideal,  uninteresting ; treating  of  small 
things  and  common  people — 44  poor  persons,”  in 
short.  I can  not  help  it.  I write  for  the  poor ; 
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not  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the  rich  toward 
them,  bat  to  show  them  their  own  dignity  and 
the  bright  side  of  their  poverty.  For  it  has  its 
bright  side ; and  its  very  darkest,  when  no  sin 
is  mixed  up  therewith,  is  brighter  than  many  an 
ontwardly  prosperous  life. 

44  Better  is  a dinner  of  herbs , where  love  if,  than 
a stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith . 

44  Better  is  a dry  morsel \ and  quietness  there- 
with, than  a house  full  of  sacrifices  and  strife .” 

With  these  two  sage  proverbs — which  all  ac- 
knowledge and  scarcely  any  really  believe,  or 
surely  they  would  act  a little  more  as  if  they  did 
— I leave  Johanna  Leaf  sitting  silently  in  her 
solitary  parlor,  knitting  stockings  for  her  child ; 
weaving  many  a mingled  web  of  thought  with- 
al, yet  never  letting  a stitch  go  down ; and  Hil- 
ary Leaf  walking  cheerily  and  fearlessly  up  one 
strange  street  and  down  another  to  find  oat  the 
44  bad”  place,  where  she  once  had  no  idea  it 
would  ever  have  been  her  lot  to  go.  One  thing 
she  knew,  and  gloried  in  the  knowledge,  that  if 
Robert  Lyon  had  known  she  was  going,  or  known 
half  the  cares  she  had  to  meet,  he  would  have 
recrossed  the  Indian  seas — have  risked  fortune, 
competence,  hope  of  the  future,  which  was  the 
only  cheer  of  his  hard  present — in  order  to  save 
her  from  them  all. 

The  minute  history  of  this  painful  day  I do 
not  mean  to  tell.  Hilary  never  told  it  till,  years 
after,  she  wept  it  out  upon  a bosom  that  coaid 
understand  the  whole,  and  wonld  take  good  care 
that  while  the  life  beat  in  his  she  never  should 
go  through  the  like  again. 

Ascott  came  home — that  is,  was  brought  home 
— very  humbled,  contrite,  and  gratefnl.  There 
was  no  one  to  meet  him  but  his  Aunt  Johanna, 
and  she  just  kissed  him  quietly,  and  bade  him 
come  over  to  the  fire;  he  was  shivering,  and 
somewhat  pale.  He  had  even  two  tears  in  his 
handsome  eyes,  the  first  Ascott  had  been  known 
to  shed  since  he  was  a boy.  That  he  felt  a good 
deal,  perhaps  as  much  as  was  in  his  nature  to 
feel,  there  could  be  no  doubt.  So  his  two  aunts 
were  glad  and  comforted ; gave  him  his  tea  and 
the  warmest  seat  at  the  hearth ; said  not  a harsh 
word  to  him,  bnt  talked  to  him  about  indifferent 
things.  Tea  being  over,  Hilary  was  anxious  to 
get  every  thing  painful  ended  before  Selina  came 
home — Selina,  who,  they  felt  by  instinct,  had 
now  a separate  interest  from  themselves,  and 
had  better  not  be  told  this  sad  story  if  possible ; 
so  she  asked  her  nephew  44  if  he  remembered 
what  they  had  to  do  this  evening  ?” 

44  Had  to  do  ? Oh,  Aunt  Hilary,  I’m  so  tired ! 
can’t  yon  let  me  be  quiet  ? Only  this  one  night. 

I promise  to  bring  you  every  thing  on  Monday.” 

44  Monday  will  be  too  late.  I shall  be  away. 

And  you  know  you  can’t  do  without  my  excel- 
lent arithmetic,”  she  added,  with  a faint  smile. 

44  Now,  Ascott,  be  a good  boy — fetch  down  all 
those  bills  and  let  ns  go  over  them  together.” 

44  His  debts  came  to  more  than  the  thirty 
pounds  then?”  said  his  Annt  Johanna,  when  he 
was  gone. 

“Yes.  But  the  ring  sold  for  fifty.”  And 
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Hilary  drew  to  the  table,  got  writing  materials, 
and  sat  waiting,  with  a doll,  silent  patience  in 
her  look,  at  which  Johanna  sighed  and  said  no 
more. 

The  aunt  and  nephew  spent  some  time  in 
going  over  that  handful  of  papers,  and  approxi- 
mating to  the  sum  total,  in  that  kind  of  awful 
arithmetic  when  figures  cease  to  be  mere  figures, 
but  grow  into  avenging  monsters,  bearing  with 
them  life  or  death. 

“ Is  that  all  ? You  are  quite  sure  it  is  all  ?” 
said  Hilary  at  last,  pointing  to  the  whole  amount, 
and  looking  steadily  into  Ascott’s  eyes. 

He  flushed  up,  and  asked  what  she  meant  by 
doubting  his  word  ? 

“Not  that,  but  you  might  easily  have  made 
a mistake;  you  are  so  careless  about  money 
matters.” 

“Ah,  that’s  it.  Fm  just  careless,  and  so  I 
come  to  grief.  But  I never  mean  to  be  careless 
any  more.  I’ll  be  as  precise  as  you.  I’ll  bal- 
ance my  books  every  week — every  day  if  you 
like — exactly  as  you  do  at  that  horrid  shop, 
Aunt  Hilary.” 

So  he  was  rattling  on,  but  Hilary  stopped  him 
by  pointing  to  the  figures. 

“ You  see,  this  sum  is  more  than  we  expected. 
How  is  it  to  be  met  ? Think  for  yourself.  You 
are  a man  now.” 

“I  know  that,”  said  Ascott,  sullenly;  “but 
what’s  the  use  of  it? — money  only  makes  the 
man,  and  I have  none.  If  the  ancient  Peter 
would  but  die  now  and  leave  me  his  heir, 
though  to  be  sure  Aunt  Selina  might  be  putting 
her  oar  in.  Perhaps— considering  I’m  Aunt 
Selina’s  nephew — if  I were  to  walk  into  the  old 
chap  now  he  might  be  induced  to  fork  out! 
Hurrah!  that’s  a splendid  idea.” 

“What  idea?” 

“I’ll  borrow  tiro  money  from  old  Ascott.” 

“That  means,  because  he  has  already  given, 
you  would  have  him  keep  on  giving — and  you 
would  take  and  take  and  take  — Ascott,  I’m 
ashamed  of  you.” 

But  Ascott  only  burst  out  laughing.  “Non- 
sense!— he  has  money  and  I have  none;  why 
shouldn’t  he  give  it  me  ?” 

“ Why  ?” — she  repeated,  her  eyes  flashing  and 
her  little  feminine  figure  seeming  to  grow  taller 
while  she  spoke — “ I’ll  tell  you,  since  you  don’t 
seem  yourself  to  understand  it.  Because  a 
young  man,  with  health  and  strength  in  him, 
should  blush  to  eat  any  bread  but  what  he  him- 
self earns.  Because  he  should  work  at  any 
thing  and  every  thing,  stint  himself  of  every 
luxury  and  pleasure,  rather  than  ask  or  borrow, 
or,  except  under  rare  circumstances,  rather  than 
be  indebted  to  any  living  soul  for  a single  half- 
penny. I would  not,  if  I were  a young  man.” 

“What  a nice  young  man  you  would  make, 
Aunt  Hilary !” 

There  was  something  in  the  lad’s  imperturba- 
ble  good-humor  at  once  irritating  and  disarming. 
Whatever  his  faults,  they  were  more  negative 
than  positive;  there  was  no  malice  prepense 
about  him,  no  absolute  personal  wickedness. 


And  he  had  the  strange  charm  of  manner  and 
speech  which  keeps  up  one’s  outer  surface  of 
habitual  affection  toward  a person  long  after  all 
its  foundations  of  trust  and  respect  have  hope- 
lessly crumbled  away. 

“Come  now,  my  pretty  aunt  must  go  with 
me.  She  will  manage  the  old  ogre  much  better 
than  I.  And  he  must  be  managed  somehow. 
It’s  all  very  fine  talking  of  independence,  but 
isn’t  it  hard  that  a poor  fellow  should  be  living 
in  constant  dread  of  being  carried  off  to  that 
horrid,  uncleanly,  beastly  den — bah!  I don’t 
like  thinking  of  it — and  all  for  want  of  twenty 
pounds  ? You  must  go  to  him,  Aunt  Hilary.” 

She  saw  they  must — there  was  no  help  for  it. 
Even  Johanna  said  so.  It  was  after  all  only 
asking  for  Ascott’s  quarterly  allowance  three 
days  in  advance,  for  it  was  due  on  Tuesday. 
But  what  jarred  against  her  proud,  honest  spirit 
was  the  implication  that  such  a request  gave  of 
taking  as  a right  that  which  had  been  so  long 
bestowed  as  a favor.  Nothing  but  the  great 
strait  they  were  in  could  ever  have  driven  her 
to  consent  that  Mr.  Ascott  should  be  applied  to 
at  all ; but  since  it  must  bo  done,  she  felt  that 
she  had  better  do  it  herself.  Was  it  from  some 
lurking  doubt  or  dread  that  Ascott  might  not 
speak  the  entire  truth,  as  she  had  insisted  upon 
its  being  spoken,  before  Mr.  Ascott  was  asked 
for  any  thing  ? since  whatever  he  gave  must  be 
given  with  a full  knowledge  on  his  part  of  the 
whole  pitiable  state  of  affairs. 

It  was  with  a strange,  sad  feeling — the  sadder 
because  he  never  seemed  to  suspect  it,  but  talked 
and  laughed  with  her  as  usual — that  she  took 
her  nephew’s  arm  and  walked  silently  through 
the  dark  squares,  perfectly  well  aware  that  he 
only  asked  her  to  go  with  him  in  order  to  do  an 
unpleasant  thing  which  he  did  not  like  to  do 
himself,  and  that  Bhe  only  went  with  him  in  the 
character  of  watch,  or  supervisor,  to  try  and  save 
him  from  doing  something  which  she  herself 
would  be  ashamed  should  be  done. 

Yet  he  was  ostensibly  the  head,  hope,  and 
stay  of  the  family.  Alas ! many  a family  ha* 
to  submit  to,  and  smile  under  an  equally  mel- 
ancholy and  fatal  sham. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Mr.  Ascott  was  sitting  half  asleep  in  his 
solitary  dining-room,  his  face  rosy  with  wine, 
his  heart  warmed  also,  probably  from  the  same 
cause.  Not  that  he  was  in  the  least  “ tipsy”— 
that  low  word  applicable  only  to  low  people,  and 
not  to  men  of  property,  who  have  a right  to  en- 
joy all  the  good  things  of  this  life.  He  was 
scarcely  even  “merry,”  merely  “comfortable,'’ 
in  that  cozy,  benevolent  state  which  middle-aged 
or  elderly  gentlemen  are  apt  to  fall  into  after  a 
good  dinner  and  good  wine,  when  they  hare  no 
mental  resources,  and  the  said  good  dinner  and 
good  wine  constitutes  their  best  notion  of  felicity 
Yet  wealth  and  comfort  are  not  things  to  be 
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despised.  Hilary  herself  was  not  insensible  to 
the  pleasantness  of  this  warm,  well-lit,  crimson- 
atmosphered  apartment.  She  os  well  as  her 
neighbors  liked  pretty  things  about  her,  soft, 
harmonious  colors  to  look  at  and  wear,  well- 
cooked  food  to  eat,  cheerful  rooms  to  live  in. 
If  she  could  have  had  all  these  luxuries  with 
those  she  loved  to  share  them,  no  doubt  she 
would  have  been  much  happier.  But  yet  she 
felt  to  the  full  that  solemn  truth  that  44  a man’s 
life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  things 
that  he  possesses;”  and  though  hers  was  out- 
wardly so  dark,  so  full  of  poverty,  anxiety,  and 
pain,  still  she  knew  that  inwardly  it  owned 
many  things,  one  thing  especially,  which  no 
money  could  buy,  and  without  which  fine  houses, 
fine  furniture,  and  fine  clothes — indeed,  all  the 
comforts  and  splendors  of  existence,  would  be 
worse  than  valueless,  actual  torment.  So  as 
she  looked  around  her  she  felt  not  the  slightest 
envy  of  her  sister  Selina. 

Nor  of  honest  Peter,  who  rose  up  from  his 
arm-chair,  pulling  the  yellow  silk  handkerchief 
from  his  sleepy  face,  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
receiving  his  future  connections  very  willingly, 
and  even  kindly. 

Now  how  was  he  to  be  told  ? How  when  she 
and  Ascott  sat  over  the  wine  and  dessert  he  had 
ordered  for  them,  listening  to  the  rich  man’s 
complaisant  pomposities,  were  they  to  explain 
that  they  had  come  a begging,  asking  him,  as 
the  climax  to  his  liberalities,  to  advance  a few 
pounds  in  order  to  keep  the  young  man  whom 
he  had  for  years  generously  and  sufficiently 
maintained  out  of  prison  ? This,  smooth  it  over 
as  one  might,  was,  Hilary  felt,  the  plain  English 
of  the  matter,  and  as  minute  after  minute  length- 
ened, and  nothing  was  said  of  their  errand,  she 
sat  upon  thorns. 

But  Ascott  drank  his  wine  and  ate  bis  wal- 
nuts quite  composedly. 

At  last  Hilary  said,  in  a sort  of  desperation, 
44  Mr.  Ascott,  I want  to  speak  to  you.” 

44  With  pleasure,  my  dear  young  lady.  Will 
you  come  to  my  study  ? — I have  a most  elegant- 
ly furnished  study,  I assure  you.  And  any 
affair  of  yours — ” 

44  Thank  you,  but  it  is  not  mine ; it  concerns 
my  nephew  here.” 

And  then  she  braced  up  all  her  courage,  and 
while  Ascott  busied  himself  over  his  walnuts — 
he  had  the  grace  to  look  excessively  uncomforta- 
ble—she  told,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  bitter 
truth. 

Mr.  Ascott  listened,  apparently  without  sur- 
prise, and  any  how,  without  comment.  His 
self-important  loquacity  ceased,  and  his  conde- 
scending smile  passed  into  a sharp,  reticent, 
business  look.  He  knitted  his  shaggy  brows, 
contracted  that  coarsely  - hung,  but  resolute 
mouth,  in  which  lay  the  secret  of  his  success  in 
life,  buttoned  up  his  coat,  and  stuck  his  hands 
behind  him  over  his  coat-tails.  As  he  stood 
there  on  his  own  hearth,  with  all  his  comforta- 
ble splendors  about  him — a man  who  had  made 
his  own  money,  hardly  and  honestly,  who  from 


the  days  when  he  was  a poor  errand-lad  had  had 
no  one  to  trust  to  but  himself,  yet  had  managed 
always  to  help  himself,  ay,  and  others  too— 
Hilary’s  stem  sense  of  justice  contrasted  him 
with  the  graceful  young  man  who  sat  opposite 
to  him,  so  much  his  inferior,  and  so  much  his 
debtor.  She  owned  that  Peter  Ascott  had  a 
right  to  look  both  contemptuous  and  displeased. 

44  A very  pretty  story,  but  I almost  expected 
it,”  said  he. 

And  there  he  stopped.  In  his  business  ca- 
pacity he  was  too  acute  a man  to  be  a man  of 
many  words,  and  his  feelingB,  if  they  existed, 
were  kept  to  himself. 

44  It  all  comes  to  this,  young  man,”  he  con- 
tinued, after  an  uncomfortable  pause,  in  which 
Hilary  could  have  counted  every  beat  of  her 
heart,  and  even  Ascott  played  with  his  wine- 
glass in  a nervous  kind  of  way — 4 4 you  want 
money,  and  you  think  I’m  sure  to  giVe  it,  be- 
cause it  wouldn’t  be  pleasant  just  now  to  have 
discreditable  stories  going  about  concerning  the 
future  Mrs.  Ascott’s  relatives.  You’re  quite 
right,  it  wouldn’t.  But  I’m  too  old  a bird  to 
be  caught  with  chaff  for  all  that.  You  must 
rise  very  early  in  the  morning  to  take  me  in.” 

Hilary  started  up  in  an  agony  of  shame. 
44  That’s  not  fair,  Mr.  Ascott.  We  do  not  take 
you  in.  Have  we  not  told  you  the  whole  truth  ? 
I was  determined  you  should  know  it  before  we 
asked  you  for  one  farthing  of  your  money.  If 
there  were  the  smallest  shadow  of  a chance  for 
Ascott  in  any  other  way,  we  never  would  have 
come  to  you  at  all.  It  is  a horrible,  horrible 
humiliation !” 

It  might  be  that  Peter  Ascott  had  a soft  place 
in  his  heart,  or  that  this  time,  just  before  his 
marriage,  was  the  one  crisis  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  a hard  man’s  life,  when,  if  the  right 
touch  comes,  he  becomes  malleable  ever  after : 
but  he  looked  kindly  at  the  poor  girl,  and  said, 
in  quite  a gentle  way, 

“Don’t  vex  yourself,  my  dear.  I shall  give 
the  young  fellow  what  he  wants ; nobody  ever 
called  Peter  Ascott  stingy.  But  he  has  cost 
me  enough  already ; he  must  shift  for  himself 
now.  Hand  me  over  that  check-book,  Ascott ; 
but  remember  this  is  the  last  you'll  ever  see  of 
my  money.” 

He  wrote  the  memorandum  of  the  chcok  in- 
side the  page,  then  tore  off  the  check  itself,  and 
proceeded  to  write  the  words  “Twenty  pounds,” 
date  it,  and  sign  it,  lingering  over  the  signature, 
as  if  he  had  a certain  pride  in  the  honest  name 
44  Peter  Ascott,”  and  was  well  aware  of  its  mon- 
etary value  on  ’Change  and  elsewhere. 

4 4 There,  Miss  Hilary,  I flatter  myself  that’s 
not  a bad  signature,  nor  would  be  easily  forged. 
One  can  not  be  too  careful  over — What’s  that? 
a letter,  John?”  * 

By  his  extreme  eagerness,  almost  snatching 
it  from  his  footman’s  hands,  it  was  one  of  im- 
portance. He  made  some  sort  of  rough  apolo- 
gy, drew  the  writing  materials  to  him,  wrote 
one  or  two  business-looking  letters,  and  made 
out  one  or  two  more  checks. 
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“ Here’s  yours,  Ascott;  take  it,  and  let  me 
have  done  with  it,”  said  he,  throwing  it  across 
the  table  folded  up.  “ Can't  waste  time  on  such 
small  transactions.  Ma’am,  excuse  me,  but  five 
thousands  pounds  depends  on  my  getting  these 
letters  written  and  sent  off  within  a quarter  of 
an  hour.” 

Hilary  bent  her  head,  and  sat  watching  the 
pen  scratch,  and  the  clock  tick  on  the  mantle- 
piece  ; thinking  if  this  really  was  to  be  the  last 
of  his  godfather’s  allowance,  what  on  earth 
would  become  of  Ascott  ? For  Ascott  himself, 
he-said  not  a word.  Not  even  when,  the  letters 
dispatched,  Mr.  Ascott  rose,  and  administering 
a short,  sharp  homily,  tacitly  dismissed  his  visit- 
ors. Whether  this  silence  was  sullenness,  cow- 
ardice, or  shame,  Hilary  could  not  guess. 

She  quitted  the  house  with  a sense  of  grind- 
ing humiliation  almost  intolerable.  But  still 
the  worsf  was  over ; the  money  had  been  begged 
and  given — there  was  no  fear  of  a prison.  And 
spite  of  every  thing,  Hilary  felt  a certain  relief 
that  this  was  the  last  time  Ascott  would  be  in- 
debted to  his  godfather.  Perhaps  this  total  ces- 
sation of  extraneous  help  might  force  the  young 
man  upon  his  own  resources,  compel  his  easy 
temperament  into  active  energy,  and  bring  out 
in  him  those  dormant  qualities  that  his  aunts 
still  fondly  hoped  existed  in  him. 

“Don’t  be  down-hearted,  Ascott,”  she  said; 
“ we  will  manage  to  get  on  somehow  till  you 
hear  of  a practice,  and  then  you  must  work — 
work  like  a ‘ brick,’  as  you  call  it.  You  will,  I 
know.” 

He  answered  nothing. 

“I  won’t  let  you  give  in,  my  boy,”  she  went 
on,  kindly.  “ Who  would  ever  dream  of  giving 
in  at  your  age,  with  health  and  strength,  a good 
education,  and  no  incumbrances  whatever — not 
even  aunts ! for  we  will  not  stand  in  your  way, 
be  sure  of  that.  If  you  can  not  settle  here,  you 
shall  try  to  get  out  abroad,  as  you  have  some- 
times wished,  as  an  army-surgeon  or  a ship’s 
doctor;  you  say  these  appointments  are  easy 
enough  to  be  had.  Why  not  try  ? Any  thing  5 
wo  will  consent  to  any  thing,  if  only  wc  can  see 
your  life  busy  and  useful  and  happy.” 

Thus  she  talked,  feeling  far  more  tenderly  to 
him  in  his  forlorn  despondency  than  when  they 
had  quitted  the  house  two  hours  before.  But 
Ascott  took  not  the  slightest  notice.  A strange 
fit  of  sullenness  or  depression  seemed  to  have 
come  over  him,  which,  when  they  reached  home 
and  met  Aunt  Johanna’s  silently -questioning 
face,  changed  into  devil-may-care  indifference. 

“Oh  yes,  aunt,  we’ve  done  it ; we’ve  got  the 
money,  and  now  I may  go  to  the  dogs  as  soon 
as  I like.” 

“No,”  said  Aunt  Hilary,  “it  is  nothing  of 
the  sort : it  is  only  that  Ascott  must  now  depend 
upon  himself,  and  not  upon  his  godfather.  Take 
courage,”  she  added,  and  went  up  to  him  and 
kissed  him  on  the  forehead;  “we’ll  never  let 
our  boy  go  to  the  dogs!  and  as  for  this  disap- 
pointment, or  any  disappointment,  why  it’s  just 
like  a cold  bath,  it  takes  away  your  breath  for 


the  time,  and  then  you  rise  up  out  of  it  brisker 
and  fresher  than  ever.” 

But  Ascott  shook  his  head  with  a fierce  dc- 
nial.  “Why  should  that  old  fellow  be  as  rich 
as  Croesus  and  I as  poor  as  a rat?  Why  should 
I be  put  into  the  world  to  enjoy  myself,  and 
can't  ? Why  was  I made  like  what  I am,  and 
then  punished  for  it?  Whose  fault  is  it?” 

Ay,  whose?  The  eternal,  unsolvable  prob- 
lem rose  up  before  Hilary’s  imagination.  The 
ghastly  spectre  of  that  everlasting  doubt,  which 
haunts  even  the  firmest  faith  sometimes— and 
which  all  the  nonsense  written  about  that  mys- 
tery which, 

“ Binding  nature  fast  in  fete, 

Leaves  hue  the  human  will,” 

only  makes  darker  than  before— oppressed  her 
for  the  time  being  with  an  inexpressible  dread. 

Ay,  why  was  it  that  the  boy  was  what  he  was? 
From  his  inherited  nature,  his  temperament,  or 
his  circumstances  ? What,  or  more  awful  ques- 
tion still,  who  was  to  blame  ? 

But  as  Hilary’s  thoughts  went  deeper  down 
the  question  answered  itself— at  least  as  far  os 
it  ever  can  be  answered  in  this  narrow,  finite 
stage  of  being.  Whose  will — we  dare  not  Bay 
whoso  blame — is  it  that  evil  must  inevitably 
generate  evil  ? that  the  smallest  wrong-doing  in 
any  human  being  rouses  a chain  of  results  which 
may  fatally  involve  other  human  beings  in  an 
almost  incalculable  circle  of  misery  ? The  wages 
of  sin  is  death.  Were  it  not  so  sin  would  cease 
to  be  sin,  And  holiness,  holiness.  If  He,  the 
All-holy,  who  for  some  inscrutable  purpose  saw 
fit  to  allow  the  existence  of  evil,  allowed  any 
other  law  than  this,  in  either  the  spiritual  or 
material  world,  would  He  not  be  denying  Him- 
self, counteracting  the  necessities  of  His  own 
righteous  essence,  to  which  evil  is  so  antagonis- 
tic, that  we  can  not  doubt  it  must  be  in  the  end 
cast  into  total  annihilation — into  the  allegorical 
lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  which  is  the  “ second 
death  ?”  Nay,  do  they  not  in  reality  deny  Him 
and  His  holiness  almost  as  much  as  Atheists  do, 
who  preach  that  the  one  great  salvation  which 
He  has  sent  into  the  world  is  a salvation  from 
punishment — a keeping  out  of  hell  and  getting 
into  heaven — instead  of  a salvation  front  sin, 
from  the  power  and  love  of  sin,  through  the  love 
of  God  in  Christ? 

I tell  these  thoughts,  because  like  lightning 
they  passed  through  Hilary’s  mind,  as  sometimes 
a whole  chain  of  thoughts  do,  link  after  link, 
and  because  they  helped  her  to  answer  her 
nephew  quietly  and  briefly,  for  she  saw  he  was 
in  no  state  of  mind  to  be  argued  with. 

“ I can  not  explain,  Ascott,  why  it  is  that  any 
of  us  are  what  we  are,  and  why  things  happen  to 
us  as  they  do ; it  is  a question  we  none  of  us 
understand,  and  in  this  world  never  shall.  But 
if  we  know  what  we  ought  to  be,  and  how  we 
may  make  the  best  of  every  thing,  good  or  bad, 
that  happens  to  us,  surely  that  is  enough,  with- 
out perplexing  ourselves  about  any  thing  more.” 

Ascott  smiled,  half  contemptuously,  half  care- 
lessly : he  was  not  a young  fellow  likely  to  per* 
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plex  himself  long  or  deeply  about  these  sort  of 
things. 

“ Any  how,  I’ve  got  £20  in  my  pocket,  so  I 
can’t  starve  for  a day  or  two.  Let’s  see ; where 
is  it  to  be  cashed?  Hillo!  who  would  have 
thought  the  old  fellow  would  have  been  so  stu- 
pid ? Look  there,  Aunt  Hilary 1 ” 

She  was  so  unfamiliar  with  checks  for  £20, 
poor  little  woman ! that  she  did  not  at  first  rec- 
ognize the  omission  of  the  figures  “£20”  at  the 
left-hand  corner.  Otherwise  the  check  was  cor- 
rect. 

44  Ho,  hoi”  laughed  Ascott,  exceedingly 
amused,  so  easily  was  the  current  of  his  mind 
changed,  “It  must  have  been  the  £5000  pend- 
ing that  muddled  the  ’cute  old  fellow’s  brains. 
I wonder  whether  he  will  remember  it  afterward, 
and  come  posting  up  to  see  that  I’ve  taken  no  ill- 
advantage  of  his  blunder;  changed  this  4 Twen- 
ty* into  ‘Seventy,*  I easily  could,  and  put  the 
figures  £70  here.  What  a good  joke !” 

“Had  ye  not  better  go  to  him  at  once,  and 
have  the  matter  put  right  ?” 

“Rubbish!  I can  put  it  right  myself.  It 
makes  no  difference  who  fills  up  a check,  so  that 
it  is  signed  all  correct.  A deal  you  women 
know  of  business  1” 

But  still  Hilary,  with  a certain  womanish  un- 
easiness about  money-matters,  and  an  anxiety  to 
have  the  thing  settled  beyond  doubt,  urged  him 
to  go. 

44  Yery  well ; just  as  you  like.  I do  believe 
you  are  afraid  of  my  turning  forger.” 

He  buttoned  his  coat  with  a half-sulky,  half- 
defiant  air,  left  his  supper  untasted,  and  disap- 
peared. 

It  was  midnight  before  he  returned.  His 
aunts  were  still  sitting  up,  imagining  all  sorts 
of  horrors,  in  an  anxiety  too  grtat  for  words ; 
but  when  Hilary  ran  to  the  door,  with  the  nat- 
ural “Oh,  Ascott,  where  have  you  been?”  he 
pushed  her  aside  with  a gesture  that  was  almost 
fierce  in  its  repulsion. 

44  Where  have  I been  ? taking  a walk  round 
the  Park ; that’s  all.  Can’t  I come  and  go  as 
I like,  without  being  pestered  by  women  ? I’m 
horribly  tired.  Let  me  alone—do  1” 

They  did  let  him  alone.  Deeply  wounded, 
Aunt  Johanna  took  no  further  notice  of  him 
than  to  set  his  chair  a little  closer  to  the  fire, 
and  Aunt  Hilary  slipped  down  stairs  for  more 
coals.  There  she  found  Elizabeth,  who  they 
thought  had  long  since  gone  to  bed,  sitting  on 
the  stairs,  very  sleepy,  but  watching  still. 

44  Is  he  come  in ?”  she  asked ; “because  there 
are  more  bailiffs  after  him.  I'm  sure  of  it ; I 
saw  them.” 

This,  then,  might  account  for  his  keeping  out 
of  the  way  till  after  twelve  o'clock,  and  also  for 
his  wild,  haggard  look.  Hilary  put  aside  her 
vogue  dread  of  some  new  misfortune ; assured 
Elizabeth  that  all  was  right ; he  had  got  where- 
withal to  pay  every  body  on  Monday  morning, 
and  would  be  safe  till  then.  All  debtors  were 
safe  on  Sunday. 

44  Go  to  bed  now — there’s  a good  girl ; it  is 


hard  that  you  should  be  troubled  with  our  trou- 
bles.” 

Elizabeth  looked  up  with  those  fond  gray  eyes 
of  hers.  She  was  but  a servant,  and  yet  looks 
like  these  engraved  themselves  ineffaceably  on 
her  mistress’s  heart,  imparting  the  comfort  that 
all  pure  love  gives  from  any  one  human  being 
to  another. 

And  love  has  its  wonderful  rights  and  re- 
wards. Perhaps  Elizabeth,  who  thought  hea- 
self  nothing  at  all  to  her  mistress,  would  have 
marveled  to  know  how  much  closer  her  mistress 
felt  to  this  poor,  honest,  loving  girl,  whose  trpth 
she  believed  in,  and  on  whose  faithfulness  she 
implicitly  depended,  than  toward  her  own  flesh 
and  blood,  who  sat  there  moodily  over  the 
hearth ; deeply  pitied,  sedulously  cared  for,  but 
as  for  being  confided  in,  relied  on,  in  great  mat- 
ters or  small,  his  own  concerns  or  theirs — the 
thing  was  impossible. 

They  could  not  even  ask  him — they  dared  not, 
in  such  a strange  mood  was  he — the  simple  ques- 
tion, Had  ho  seen  Mr.  Ascott,  and  had  Mr.  As- 
cott been  annoyed  about  the  check  ? It  would 
not  have  been  referred  to  at  all  had  not  Hilary, 
in  holding  his  coat  to  dry,  taken  his  pocket- 
book  out  of  the  breast-pocket,  when  he  snatch- 
ed at  it  angrily. 

44  What  are  you  meddling  with  my  things  for? 

Do  you  want  to  get  at  the  check,  and  be  peer- 
ing at  it  to  see  if  it’s  all  right?  But  you  can’t; 

I've  paid  it  away.  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  know 
who  to  ? Then  you  sha’n’t.-  I'll  not  be  account- 
able to  you  for  all  my  proceedings.  I’ll  not  be 
treated  like  a baby.  You’d  better  mind  what 
you  are  about,  Aunt  Hilary.” 

Never,  in  all  his  childish  naughtiness,  or  boy- 
ish impertinence,  had  Ascott  spoken  to  her  in 
such  a tone.  She  regarded  him  at  first  with 
simple  astonishment,  then  hot  indignation,  which 
spurred  her  on  to  stand  up  for  her  dignity,  and 
not  submit  to  be  insulted  by  her  own  nephew. 

But  then  came  back  upon  her  her  own  doctrine, 
taught  by  her  own  experience,  that  character 
and  conduct  alone  constitutes  real  dignity  or 
authority.  She  had,  in  point  of  fact,  no  au- 
thority over  him;  no  one  can  have,  not  even 
parents,  over  a young  man  of  his  age,  except 
that  personal  influence  which  is  the  strongest 
sway  of  all. 

She  said  only,  with  a quietness  that  surprised 
herself— 44  You  mistake,  Ascott ; I have  no  wish 
to  interfere  with  you  whatever;  you  are  your 
own  master,  and  must  take  your  own  course. 

I only  expect  from  you  the  ordinary  respect  that 
a gentleman  shows  to  a lady.  You  must  bo 
very  tired  and  ill,  or  you  would  not  have  for- 
gotten that.” 

44 1 didn’t;  or,  if  I did,  I beg  your  pardon,” 
said  he,  half-subdued.  44  When  are  you  going 
to  bed?” 

44  Directly.  Shall  I light  your  candle  also  ?” 

44  Oh  no ; not  for  the  world;  I couldn’t  sleep 
a wink.  I’d  go  mad  if  I went  to  bed.  I think 
I’ll  turn  out  and  have  a cigar.” 

His  whole  manner  was  so  strange  that  his 
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Aunt  Johanna,  who  had  sat  aloof,  terribly 
grieved,  but  afraid  to  interfere,  was  moved  to 
rise  up  and  go  over  to  him. 

“ Ascott,  my  dear,  you  are  looking  quite  ill. 
Be  advised  by  your  old  auntie.  Go  to  bed  at 
once,  and  forget  every  thing  till  morning.” 

44  I wish  I could ; I wish  I could.  Oh,  Auntie, 
Auntie!” 

He  caught  hold  of  her  hand,  which  she  had  laid 
upon  his  head,  looked  up  a minute  into  her  kind, 
fond  face,  and  burst  into  a flood  of  boyish  tears. 

Evidently  his  troubles  had  been  too  much  for 
him;  he  was  in  a state  of  great  excitement. 
For  some  minutes  his  sobs  were  almost  hyster- 
ical : then  by  a struggle  he  recovered  himself, 
seemed  exceedingly  annoyed  and  ashamed,  took 
up  his  candle,  bode  them  a harried  good-night, 
and  went  to  bed. 

That  is,  he  went  to  his  room ; but  they  heard 
him  moving  about  overhead  for  a long  while  aft- 
er ; nor  were  they  surprised  that  he  refused  to 
rise  next  morning,  but  lay  most  of  the  time  with 
his  door  locked,  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when 
he  went  out  for  a long  walk,  and  did  not  return 
till  supper,  which  he  ate  almost  in  silence. 
Then,  after  going  up  to  his  room,  and  coming 
down  again,  complaining  bitterly  how  very  cold 
it  was,  he  crept  in  to  the  fireside  with  a book 
in  his  hand,  of  which  Hilary  noticed  he  scarce- 
ly read  a line. 

His  aunts  said  nothing  to  him ; they  had  de- 
termined not ; they  felt  that  further  interference 
would  be  not  only  useless  but  dangerous. 

44  He  will  come  to  himself  by-and-by;  his 
moods,  good  or  bad,  never  last  long,  you  know,  ” 
said  Hilary,  somewhat  bitterly.  4 4 But,  in  the 
mean  time,  I think  we  had  better  just  do  as  he 
says — let  him  alone.” 

And  in  that  sad,  hopeless  state  they  passed  the 
last  hours  of  that  dreary  Sunday — afraid  either 
to  comfort  him  or  reason  with  him ; afraid,  above 
all,  to  blame  him  lest  it  might  drive  him  alto- 
gether astray.  That  he  was  in  a state  of  great 
misery,  half  sullen,  half  defiant,  they  saw,  and 
were  scarcely  surprised  at  it ; it  was  very  hard 
not  to  be  able  to  open  their  loving  hearts  to  him, 
as  those  of  one  family  should  always  do,  mak- 
ing every  trouble  a common  care,  and  every  joy 
a universal  blessing.  But  in  his  present  state 
of  mind — the  sudden  obstinacy  of  a weak  nature 
conscious  of  its  weakness,  and  dreading  control 
— it  seemed  impossible  either  to  break  upon  his 
silence  or  to  force  his  confidence. 

They  might  have  been  right  in  this,  or  wrong; 
afterward  Hilary  thought  the  latter.  Many  a 
time  she  wished  and  wished,  with  a bitter  re- 
gret, that  instead  of  the  quiet  44  Good-night, 
Ascott!”  and  the  one  rather  cold  kiss  on  his  fore- 
head, she  had  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
and  insisted  on  his  telling  out  bis  whole  mind 
to  her,  his  nearest  kinswoman,  who  had  been 
half  aunt  and  half  sister  to  him  all  his  life.  But 
it  was  not  done : she  parted  from  him,  as  she 
did  Sunday  after  Sunday,  with  a sore  sick  feel- 
ing of  how  much  he  might  be  to  her,  to  them 
all,  and  how  little  he  really  was. 


If  this  silence  of  hers  was  a mistake — one  of 
those  mistakes  which  sensitive  people  sometimes 
make — it  was,  like  all  similar  errors,  only  too 
sorrowfully  remembered  and  atoned  for. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

The  week  passed  by,  and  Hilary  received  no  . 
ill  tidings  from  home.  Incessant  occupation 
kept  her  from  dwelling  too  much  on  anxious 
subjects : besides,  she  would  not  have  thought 
it  exactly  right,  while  her  time  and  her  mental 
powers  were  for  so  many  hours  per  diem  legally 
Miss  Balquidder’s,  to  waste  the  one  and  weaken 
the  other  by  what  is  commonly  called  “fret- 
ting.” Nor,  carrying  this  conscientious  duty  to 
a higher  degree,  and  toward  a higher  Master, 
would  she  have  dared  to  sit  grieving  overmuch 
over  their  dark  future.  And  yet  it  was  very 
dark.  She  pondered  over  what  was  to  be  done 
with  Ascott,  or  whether  he  was  still  to  be  left 
to  the  hopeless  hope  of  doing  something  for  him- 
self: how  long  the  little  establishment  at  No. 
16  could  be  kept  together,  or  if,  after v Selina’s 
marriage,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  make 
some  change  that  should  contract  expenses,  and 
prevent  this  haul  separation,  from  Monday  to 
Saturday,  between  Johanna  and  herself. 

These,  with  equally  anxious  thoughts,  attack- 
ed her  iu  crowds  every  day  and  every  hour;  but 
she  had  generally  sufficient  will  to  put  them 
aside:  at  least  till  after  work  was  done,  and 
they  could  neither  stupefy  nor  paralyze  her. 
Trouble  had  to  her  been  long  enough  familiar 
to  have  taught  her  its  own  best  lesson — that  the 
mind  can,  in  degree,  rule  itself,  even  as  it  rules 
the  body. 

Thus,  in  her  business  duties,  which  were  prin- 
cipally keeping  accounts;  in  her  management 
of  the  two  young  people  under  her,  and  of  the 
small  domestic  establishment  connected  with  the 
shop,  Hilary  went  steadily  on,  day  after  day; 
made  no  blunders  in  her  arithmetic,  no  mistakes 
in  her  housekeeping.  Being  new  to  all  her  re- 
sponsibilities, she  had  to  give  her  whole  mind 
to  them  ; and  she  did  it ; and  it  was  a blessing 
to  her — the  sanctified  blessing  which  rests  upon 
labor,  almost  seeming  to  neutralize  its  primeval 
curse. 

But  night  after  night,  when  work  was  over, 
she  sat  alone  at  her  sewing — the  only  time  she 
had  for  it — and  her  thoughts  went  faster  than 
her  needle.  She  turned  over  plan  after  plan, 
and  went  back  upon  hope  after  hope,  that  had 
risen  and  broken  like  waves  of  the  sea — nothing 
happening  that  she  had  expected ; the  only  thing 
which  had  happened,  or  which  seemed  to  have 
any  permanence  or  reality,  being  two  things 
which  she  had  never  expected  at  all — Selina’s 
marriage,  and  her  own  engagement  with  Miss 
Balquidder.  It  often  happens  so,  in  roost  peo- 
ple’s lives,  until  at  last  they  learn  to  live  on  from 
day  to  day,  doing  each  day’s  duty  within  the 
day,  and  believing  that  it  is  a righteous  as  well 
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as  a tender  hand  which  keeps  the  next  day’s 
page  safely  folded  down. 

So  Hilary  sat,  glad  to  have  a quiet  hoar,  not 
to  grieve  in,  but  to  lay  out  the  details  of  a plan 
which  had  been  maturing  in  her  mind  all  week, 
and  which  she  meant  definitely  to  propose  to 
Johanna  when  she  went  home  next  day.  It 
would  cost  her  something  to  do  so,  and  she  had 
had  some  hesitations  as  to  the  scheme  itself 
until  at  last  she  threw  them  all  to  the  winds, 
as  an  honest-hearted,  faithful,  and  faithfully- 
trusting  woman  would.  Her  plan  was,  that  they 
should  write  to  the  only  real  friend  the  family 
had — the  only  good  man  she  believed  in — stat- 
ing plainly  their  troubles  and  difficulties  about 
their  nephew ; asking  his  advice,  and  possibly 
his  help.  He  might  know  of  something — some 
opening  for  a young  surgeon  in  India,  or  some 
temporary  appointment  for  the  voyage  out  and 
home,  which  might  catch  Ascott’s  erratic  and 
easily-attracted  fancy ; give  him  occupation  for 
the  time  being,  and  at  least  detach  him  from 
his  present  life,  with  all  its  temptations  and 
dangers. 

Also,  it  might  result  in  bringing  the  boy  again 
under  that  influence  which  had  been  so  bene- 
ficial to  him  while  it  lasted,  and  which  Hilary 
devoutly  believed  was  the  best  influence  in  the 
world.  Was  it  unnatural,  if,  mingled  with  an 
earnest  desire  for  Ascott’s  good,  was  an  under- 
lying delight  that  that  good  should  be  done  to 
him  by  Robert  Lyon? 

So  when  her  plan  was  made,  even  to  the  very 
words  in  which  she  meant  to  unfold  it  to  Jo- 
hanna, and  the  very  form  in  which  Johanna 
should  write  the  letter,  she  allowed  herself  a few 
brief  minutes  to  think  of  him — Robert  Lyon — 
to  call  up  his  eyes,  his  voice,  his  smile ; to  count, 
for  the  hundredth  time,  how  many  months— one 
less  than  twenty-four,  so  she  could  not  say  years 
now — it  would  be  before  he  returned  to  En- 
gland. Also,  to  speculate  when  and  where  they 
would  first  meet,  and  how  he  would  speak  the 
one  word — all  that  was  needful  to  change  “ lik- 
ing” into  “love,”  and  “friend”  into  “wife.” 
They  had  so  grown  together  during  so  many 
years,  not  the  less  so  during  these  years  of  ab- 
sence, that  it  seemed  as  if  such  a change  would 
hardly  make  any  difference.  And  yet — and  yet 
— as  she  sat  and  sewed,  wearied  with  her  day’s 
labors,  sad  and  perplexed,  she  thought — if  only, 
by  some  strange  magic,  Robert  Lyon  were  stand- 
ing opposite,  holding  open  his  arms,  ready  and 
glad  to  take  her  and  all  her  cares  to  his  heart, 
how  she  would  cling  there ! how  closely  she 
would  creep  to  him,  weeping  with  joy  and  con- 
tent, neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  let  him  see 
how  dearly  she  loved  him ! 

Only  a dream ! ah,  only  a dream ! and  she 
started  from  it  at  the  sharp  sound  of  the  door* 
bell — started,  blushing  and  trembling,  as  if  it 
had  been  Robert  Lyon  himself,  when  she  knew 
it  was  only  her  two  young  assistants  tfhom  she 
had  allowed  to  go  out  to  tea  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. So  she  settled  herself  to  her  work  again ; 
put  all  her  own  thoughts  by  in  their  little  pri- 


vate corners,  and  waited  for  the  entrance  and 
the  harmless  gossip  of  these  two  orphan  girls, 
who  were  already  beginning  to  love  her,  and 
make  a friend  of  her,  and  toward  whom  she  felt 
herself  quite  an  elderly  and  responsible  person. 
Poor  little  Hilary ! It  seemed  to  be  her  lot  al- 
ways to  take  care  of  somebody  or  other.  Would 
it  ever  be  that  any  body  should  take  care  of  her? 

So  she  cleared  away  some  of  her  needle-work, 
stirred  the  fire,  which  was  dropping  hollow  and 
dull,  and  looked  up  pleasantly  to  the  opening 
door.  But  it  was  not  the  girls:  it  was  a man’s 
foot  and  a man’s  voice. 

“Any  person  of  the  name  of  Leaf  living  here  ? 
I wish  to  see  her,  on  business.” 

At  another  time  she  would  have  laughed  at 
the  manner  and  words,  as  if  it  were  impossible 
so  great  a gentleman  as  Mr.  Ascott  could  want 
to  see  so  small  a person  as  the  “person  of  the 
name  of  Leaf,”  except  on  business.  But  now 
she  was  startled  by  his  appearance  at  alL  She 
sprang  up  only  able  to  articulate  “ My  sister — ” 

“Don’t  be  frightened;  your  sisters  are  quite 
well.  I called  at  No.  15  an  hour  ago.” 

“ You  saw  them  ?” 

“ No ; I thought  it  unadvisable,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances.” 

“ What  circumstances  ?” 

“ I will  explain,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  sit 
down;  bahl  I’ve  brought  in  sticking  to  me  a 
straw  out  of  that  confounded  shaky  old  cab. 
One  ought  never  to  be  bo  stupid  as  to  go  any 
where  except  in  one’s  own  carriage.  This  is 
rather  a small  room,  Miss  Hilary.” 

He  eyed  it  curiously  round ; and,  lastly,  with 
his  most  acute  look  he  eyed  herself,  as  if  he 
wished  to  find  out  something  from  her  manner, 
before  going  into  further  explanations. 

But  she  stood  before  him  a little  uneasy,  and 
yet  not  very  much  so.  The  utmost  she  expect- 
ed was  some  quarrel  with  her  sister  Selina ; per- 
haps the  breaking  off  of  the  match,  which  would 
not  have  broken  Hilary’s  heart  at  all  events. 

“ So  you  have  really  no  idea  what  I’m  come 
about?” 

“Not  the  slightest.” 

“Well!”  said  Peter  Ascott,  “I  hardly 
thought  it ; but  when  one  has  been  taken  in  as 
I have  been,  and  this  isn’t  the  first  time  by  your 
family — ” 

“Mr.  Asoott!  will  you  explain  yourself?” 

“ I will,  ma’am.  It’s  a very  unpleasant  busi- 
ness I come  about;  any  other  gentleman  but 
me  would  have  come  with  a police-officer  at  his 
back.  Look  here,  Miss  Hilary  Leaf— did  you 
ever  set  eyes  ou  this  before  ?” 

He  took  out  his  check-book,  turned  deliber- 
ately over  the  small  memorandum  halves  of  the 
page,  rill  he  came  to  one  in  particular,  then 
hunted  in  his  pocket-book  for  something. 

“My  banker  sent  in  to-day  my  canceled 
checks,  which  I don’t  nsually  go  over  oftener 
than  three  months ; he  knew  that,  the  scamp !” 

Hilary  looked  up. 

“ Your  nephew,  to  be  sore.  See !” 

He  spread  before  her  a check,  the  very  one 
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she  had  watched  him  write  seven  days  before, 
made  payable  to  44  Ascott  Leaf,  or  bearer,”  and 
signed  with  the  bold,  peculiar  signature,  “ Pe- 
ter Ascott.  ” Only  instead  of  being  a check  for 
twenty  pounds  it  was  for  seventy. 

Instantly  the  whole  truth  dashed  upon  Hila- 
ry : Ascott’s  remark  about  how  easily  the  T 
could  be  made  into  an  S,  and  what  a “good 
joke”  it  would  be ; his  long  absence  that  night ; 
his  strange  manner ; his  refusal  to  let  her  see 
the  check  again ; all  was  clear  as  daylight. 

Unfortunate  boy!  the  temptation  had  been 
too  strong  for  him.  Under  what  sudden,  insane 
impulse  he  had  acted — under  what  delusion  of 
being  able  to  repay  in  time ; or  of  Mr.  Ascott’s 
not  detecting  the  fraud ; or  if  discovered,  of  its 
being  discovered  after  the  marriage,  when  to 
prosecute  his  wife’s  nephew  would  be  a disgrace 
to  himself,  could  never  be  known.  But  there 
unmistakable  was  the  altered  check,  which  had 
been  presented  and  paid,  the  banker  of  course 
not  having  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  thing 
amiss. 

“Well,  isn’t  this  a nice  return  for  all  my 
kindness  ? So  cleverly  done,  too.  But  for  the 
merest  chance  I might  not  have  found  it  out 
for  three  months.  Oh,  he’s  a precious  young 
rascal,  this  nephew  of  yours.  His  father  was 
only  a fool,  but  he — Do  you  know  that  this  is 
a matter  of  forgery — forgery,  ma’am,”  added 
Mr.  Ascott,  waxing  hot  in  his  indignation. 

Hilary  uttered  a bitter  groan. 

Yes,  it  was  quite  true.  Their  Ascot t,  their 
own  boy,  was  no  longer  merely  idle,  extrava- 
gant, thoughtless — faults  bad  enough,  but  capa- 
ble of  being  mended  as  he  grew  older : he  had 
done  that  which  to  the  end  of  his  days  he  could 
never  blot  oat.  He  was  a swindler  and  a forger. 

She  clasped  her  hands  tightly  together,  as  one 
struggling  with  sharp  physical  pain,  trying  to 
read  the  expression  of  Mr.  Ascott’s  face.  At 
last  she  put  her  question  into  words. 

“ What  do  you  mean  to  do  ? Shall  you  pros- 
ecute him  ?” 

Mr.  Ascott  crossed  his  legs,  and  settled  his 
neckcloth  with  a self-satisfied  air.  He  evident- 
ly rather  enjoyed  the  importance  of  his  position. 
To  be  dictator,  almost  of  life  and  death,  to  this 
unfortunate  family  was  worth  certainly  fifty 
pounds. 

“ Well,  I haven’t  exactly  determined.  The 
money,  'you  see,  is  of  no  moment  to  me,  and  I 
couldn’t  get  it  back  any  how.  He’ll  never  be 
worth  a half-penny,  that  rascal.  I might  pros- 
ecute, and  nobody  would  blame  me ; indeed,  if 
I were  to  decline  marrying  your  sister,  and  cut 
the  whole  set  of  you,  I don’t  see,”  and  he  drew 
himself  up,  “ that  any  thing  could  be  said  against 
me.  But — ” 

Perhaps,  hard  man  as  he  was,  he  was  touched 
by  the  agony  of  suspense  in  Hilary’s  face,  for  he 
added: 

“ Come,  come,  I won’t  disgrace  your  family; 
I won’t  do  any  thing  to  harm  the  fellow.” 

“Thank  you !”  said  Hilary,  in  a mechanical, 
unnatural  voice. 


“As  for  my  money,  he’s  welcome  to  it,  and 
much  good  may  it  do  him.  4 Set  a beggar  on 
horseback,  and  he’ll  ride  to  the  devil,’  and  in 
double  quick  time  too.  I won’t  hinder  him.  I 
wash  my  hands  of  the  young  scape-grace.  Bat 
he’d  better  not  come  near  me  again." 

“No,” acquiesced  Hilary,  absently. 

41  In  fact,”  said  Mr.  Ascott,  with  a twinkle  of 
his  sharp  eye,  44 1 have  already  taken  measures 
to  frighten  him  away,  so  that  he  may  make  him- 
self scarce,  and  give  neither  you  nor  me  any 
farther  trouble.  I drove  up  to  your  door  with 
a policeman,  asked  to  see  Mr.  Leaf,  and  when 
I heard  that  he  was  out — a lie,  of  course — I left 
word  I’d  be  back  in  half  an  hour.  Depend  upon 
it,”  and  he  winked  confidentially, 44  he  will  smell 
a rat,  and  make  a moonlight  flitting  of  it,  and 
we  shall  never  hear  of  him  any  more.” 

44  Never  hear  of  Ascott  any  more?”  repeated 
Hilary ; and  for  an  instant  she  ceased  to  think 
of  him  as  what  he  was — swindler,  forger,  un- 
grateful to  his  benefactors,  a disgrace  to  his  home 
and  family.  She  saw  only  the  boy  Ascott,  with 
his  bright  looks  and  pleasant  ways,  whom  his 
aunts  had  brought  up  from  his  cradle,  and  loved 
with  all  his  faults — perhaps  loved  still.  44  Oh, 
I must  go  home.  This  will  break  Johanna’s 
heart!” 

Mr.  Peter  Ascott  possibly  never  had  a heart, 
or  it  had  been  so  stunted  in  its  growth  that  it 
had  never  reached  its  fair  development.  Yet 
he  felt  sorry  in  his  way  for  the  44  young  pereon,” 
who  looked  so  deadly  white,  yet  tried  so  hard 
not  to  make  a scene ; nay,  when  her  two  assist- 
ants came  into  the  one  little  parlor,  deported 
herself  with  6teady  composure ; told  them  that 
she  was  obliged  suddenly  to  go  home,  but  would 
be  back,  if  possible,  the  next  morning.  Then, 
in  that  orderly,  accurate  way  which  Peter  Ascott 
could  both  understand  and  appreciate,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  arrange  with  them  about  the  shop  and 
the  house  in  case  she  might  be  detained  till 
Monday. 

44  You’re  not  a bad  woman  of  business,”  said 
he,  with  a patronizing  air.  44  This  seems  a tfdy 
little  shop;  I dare  say  you’ll  get  on  in  it.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  a bewildered  air,  and 
went  on  speaking  to  the  young  woman  at  the 
door. 

44  How  much  might  your  weekly  receipts  be 
in  a place  like  this  ? And  what  salary  does  Miss 
— Miss  What’s-her-name  give  to  each  of  you? 
You’re  the  head  shop-woman,  I suppose  ?” 

Hilary  made  no  answer ; she  scarcely  heard. 
All  her  mind  was  full  of  but  one  thing : 44  Nev- 
er see  Ascott  any  morel”  There  came  back 
upon  her  all  the  dreadful  stories  she  had  ever 
heard  of  lads  who  had  committed  forgery  or 
some  similar  offense,  and,  in  dread  of  punish- 
ment, had  run  away  in  despair,  and  never  been 
heard  of  for  years — come  to  every  kind  of  mis- 
ery, perhaps  even  destroyed  themselves.  The 
impressidn  was  so  horribly  vivid,  that  when, 
pausing  an  instant  in  putting  her  books  in  their 
plaees,  she  heard  the  daorwbell  ring  Hilary  with 
difficulty  repressed  a scream. 
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Bat  it  was  no  messenger  of  dreadful  tidings, 
it  was  only  Elizabeth  Hand;  and  the  quiet 
fashion  in  which  she  entered  showed  Hilary 
at  once  that  nothing  dreadful  hod  happened  at 
home. 

“Oh  no,  nothing  has  happened,”  confirmed 
the  girl.  “Only  Miss  Leaf  sent  me  to  see  if 
you  could  come  home  to-night  instead  of  to- 
morrow. She  is  quite  well,  that  is,  pretty  well ; 
but  Mr.  Leaf — ” 

Here,  catching  sight  of  Miss  Hilary’s  visitor, 
Elizabeth  stopped  short.  Peter  Ascott  was  one 
of  her  prejudices.  She  determined  in  his  pres- 
ence to  let  out  no  more  of  the  family  affairs. 

On  his  part,  Mr.  Ascott  had  always  treated 
Elizabeth  as  people  like  him  usually  do  treat 
servants,  afraid  to  lose  an  inch  of  their  dignity, 
lest  it  should  be  an  acknowledgment  of  equal 
birth  and  breeding  with  the  class  from  which 
they  are  so  terribly  ashamed  to  have  sprung. 
He  regarded  her  now  with  a lordly  air. 

“Young  woman — I believe  you  are  the  yonng 
woman  who  this  afternoon  told  me  that  Mr. 
Leaf  was  out.  It  was  a fib,  of  course.” 

Elizabeth  turned  round  indignantly.  “No, 
Sir ; I don’t  tell  fibs.  He  was  out.” 

“Did  you  give  him  my  message  when  he 
came  in  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“And  what  did  he  say,  eh?” 

“Nothing.” 

This  was  the  literal  fact ; but  there  was  some- 
thing behind  which  Elizabeth  had  not  the  slights 
est  intention  of  communicating.  In  fact,  she 
set  herself,  physically  and  mentally,  in  an  atti- 
tude of  dogged  resistance  to  any  pumping  of 
Mr.  Ascott ; for  though,  as  she  had  truly  said, 
nothing  special  had  happened,  she  felt  sure  that 
he  was  at  the  bottom  of  something  which  had 
gone  wrong  in  the  household  that  afternoon. 

It  was  this.  When  Ascott  returned,  and  she 
told  him  of  his  godfather’s  visit,  the  young  man 
had  suddenly  turned  so  ghastly  pale  that  she 
had  to  fetch  him  a glass  of  water;  and  his  Aunt 
Johanna — Miss  Selina  was  out — had  to  tend  him 
and  soothe  him  for  several  minutes  before  he  was 
right  again.  When  at  last  he  seemed  returning 
to  his  natural  self,  he  looked  wildly  up  at  his 
aunt,  and  clung  to  her  in  such  an  outburst  of 
feeling,  that  Elizabeth  had  thought  it  best  to 
slip  out  of  the  room.  It  was  tea-time,  but  still 
she  waited  outside  for  a half  hour  or  longer, 
when  she  gently  knocked,  and  after  a minute 
or  two  Miss  Leaf  came  out.  There  seemed  no- 
thing wrong,  at  least  not  much — not  more  than 
Elizabeth  had  noticed  many  and  many  a time 
after  talks  between  Ascott  and  his  aunts. 

“I’ll  take  in  the  tea  myself,”  she  said;  “for 
I want  you  to  start  at  once  for  Kensington  to 
fetch  Miss  Hilary.  Don't  frighten  her — mind 
that,  Elizabeth.  Say  I am  much  as  usual  my- 
self ; but  that  Mr.  Leaf  is  not  quite  well,  and  I 
think  she  might  do  him  good.  Remember  the 
exact  words.” 

Elizabeth  did,  and  would  have  delivered  them 
accurately,  if  Mr.  Ascott  had  not  been  present, 


and  addressed  her  in  that  authoritative  manner. 
Now,  she  resolutely  held  her  tongue. 

Mr.  Ascott  might  in  his  time  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  cringing,  frightened,  or  impertinent 
servants,  but  this  was  a phase  of  the  species  with 
which  he  was  totally  unfamiliar.  The  girl  was 
neither  sullen  nor  rude,  yet  evidently  quite  in- 
dependent; afraid  neither  of  her  mistress,  nor 
of  himself.  He  was  sharp  enough  to  see  that 
whatever  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  Elizabeth  must 
be  got  in  another  way. 

“ Come,  my  wench,  you’d  better  tell ; it’ll  be 
none  the  worse  for  yon,  and  it  sha’n’t  harm  the 
yonng  fellow,  though  I dare  say  he  has  paid  you 
well  for  holding  your  tongue.” 

“About  what,  Sir?” 

“Oh!  you  know  what  happened  when  you 
told  him  I had  called,  eh  ? Servants  get  to 
know  all  about  their  master’s  affairs.” 

“Mr.  Leaf  isn’t  my  master,  and  his  affairs 
are  nothing  to  me ; I don’t  pry  into  ’em,”  re- 
plied Elizabeth.  “ If  you  want  to  know  any 
thing,  Sir,  hadn’t  you  better  ask  himself?  He’s 
at  home  to-night.  I left  him  and  my  missus 
going  to  their  tea.” 

“Left  them  at  home,  and  at  tea?” 

“Yes,  Miss  Hilary.” 

It  was  an  inexpressible  relief.  For  the  dis- 
covery must  have  come.  Ascott  mu9t  have 
known  or  guessed  that  Mr.  Ascott  had  found 
him  out ; he  must  have  confessed  all  to  his 
Aunt,  or  Johanna  would  never  have  done  two 
things  which  her  sister  knew  she  strongly  dis- 
liked— sending  Elizabeth  wandering  through 
London  at  night,  and  fetching  Hilary  home  be- 
fore the  time.  Yet  they  had  been  left  sitting 
quietly  at  their  tea ! 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  blow  had  not  been  so 
dreadful.  Johanna  saw  comfort  through  it  all. 
Vague  hopes  arose  in  Hilary  also;  visions  of 
the  poor  sinner  sitting  “ clothed  and  in  his  right 
mind,”  contrite  and  humbled;  comforted  by 
them  all,  with  the  inexpressible  tenderness  with 
which  we  yearn  over  one  who  “ was  dead  and 
is  alive  again,  was  lost,  and  is  found helped 
by  them  all  in  the  way  that  women — some  wo- 
men especially,  and  these  were  of  them — seem 
formed  to  help  the  erring  and  unfortunate;  for, 
erring  as  he  was,  he  had  also  been  unfortunate. 

Many  an  excuse  for  him  suggested  itself. 
How  foolish  of  them,  ignorant  women  that  they 
were,  to  suppose  that  seventeen  years  of  the 
most  careful  bringing  up  could,  with  his  tem- 
perament, stand  against  the  countless  dangers 
of  London  life ; of  any  life  where  a young  man 
is  left  to  himself  in  a great  town,  with  his  tempt- 
ations so  many,  and  his  power  of  resistance  so 
small. 

And  this  might  not,  could  not  be  a deliberate 
act.  It  must  have  been  committed  under  a sud- 
den impulse,  to  be  repented  of  for  the  rest  of  his 
days.  Nay,  in  the  strange  way  in  which  our 
sins  and  mistakes  are  made  not  only  the  whips 
to  scourge  us,  but  the  sicknesses  out  of  which 
we  often  come — suffering  and  weak  indeed,  but 
yet  relieved,  and  fresh,  and  sound — who  could 
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tell  bnt  that  this  grave  fault,  this  actual  guilt, 
the  climax  of  so  many  lesser  errors,  might  not 
work  out  in  the  end  Ascott’s  complete  reform- 
ation ? 

So  in  the  strange  way  in  which,  after  a great 
shock,  we  begin  to  revive  a little,  to  hope  against 
hope,  to  see  a slender  ray  breaking  through  the 
darkness,  Hilary  composed  herself,  at  least  so 
far  as  to  enable  her  to  bid  Elizabeth  go  down 
stairs,  and  she  would  be  ready  directly. 

“I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  I can  do — to  go 
home  at  once,”  said  she. 

44  Certainly,  my  dear,”  replied  Mr.  Ascott, 
rather  flattered  by  her  involuntary  appeal,  and 
by  an  inward  consciousness  of  his  own  exceed- 
ing generosity.  “ And  pray  don’t  disturb  your- 
selves. Tell  your  sister  from  me — your  sister 
Selina,  I mean — that  I overlook  every  thing, 
on  condition  that  you  keep  him  out  of  my  sight, 
that  young  blackguard  !” 

“Don’t,  don’t!”  cried  Hilary,  piteously. 

“Well,  I won’t,  though  it’s  his  right  name — 
a fellow  who  could — Look  you,  Miss  Hilary, 
when  his  father  sent  to  me  to  beg  ten  pounds  to 
bury  his  mother  with,  I did  bury  her,  and  him 
also,  a month  after,  very  respectably  too,  though 
he  had  no  claim  upon  me,  except  that  he  came 
from  Stowbury.  And  I stood  godfather  to  the 
child,  and  I’ve  done  my  duty  by  him.  But 
mark  my  words,  what’s  bred  in  the  bone  will 
come  in  the  flesh.  He  was  bom  in  a prison, 
and  he’ll  die  in  a prison.” 

44  God  forbid  I”  said  Hilary,  solemnly.  And 
again  she  felt  the  strong  conviction,  that  what- 
ever his  father  had  been,  or  his  mother,  of  whom 
they  had  heard  nothing  till  she  was  dead,  As- 
cott could  not  have  lived  all  these  years  of  his 
childhood  and  early  boyhood  with  his  three  aunts 
at  Stowbury  without  gaining  at  least  some  good, 
which  might  counteract  the  hereditary  evil;  as 
such  evil  can  be  counteracted,  even  as  hereditary 
disease  can  be  gradually  removed  by  wholesome 
and  careful  rearing  in  a new  generation. 

“Well,  I’ll  not  say  any  more,”  continued 
Peter  Ascott : 44  only,  the  sooner  the  young  fel- 
low takes  himself  oft  the  better.  He’ll  only 
plague  you  all.  Now,  can  you  send  out  for  a 
cab  for  me?” 

Hilary  mechanically  rang  the  bell,  and  gave 
the  order. 

“I’ll  take  you  to  town  with  me  if  you  like. 
It’ll  save  you  the  expense  of  the  omnibus.  I 
suppose  you  always  travel  by  omnibus  ?” 

Hilary  answered  something,  she  hardly  knew 
what,  except  that  it  was  a declining  of  all  these 
benevolent  attentions.  At  last  she  got  Mr.  As- 
cott outside  the  street-door,  and,  returning,  put 
her  hand  to  her  head  with  a moan. 

“ Oh,  Miss  Hilary,  don’t  look  like  that !” 

4 4 Elizabeth,  do  you  know  what  has  happen- 
ed?” 

“No.” 

44  Then  I don’t  want  you  to  know.  And  you 
must  never  try  to  find  it  out;  for  it  is  a secret 
that  ought  to  be  kept  strictly  within  the  family. 
Are  you  to  be  trusted  ?” 


“ Yes,  Miss  Hilary.” 

44  Now,  get  me  my  bonnet,  and  let  us  make 
haste  and  go  home.” 

They  walked  down  the  gas-lit  Kensington 
High  Street,  Hilary  taking  her  servant’s  arm; 
for  she  felt  Btrangely  weak.  As  she  sat  in  the 
dark  comer  of  the  omnibus  she  tried  to  look 
things  in  the  face,  and  form  some  definite  plan; 
but  the  noisy  rumble  at  once  dulled  and  con- 
fused her  faculties.  She  felt  capable  of  no 
consecutive  thought,  but  found  herself  stupidly 
watching  the  two  lines  of  faces,  wondering,  ab- 
sently, what  sort  of  people  they  were ; what  were 
their  lives  and  histories ; and  whether  they  all 
had,  like  herself,  their  own  personal  burden  of 
woe.  Which  was,  alas!  the  one  fact  that  never 
need  be  doubted  in  this  world. 

It  was  nigh  upon  eleven  o’clock  when  Hilaiy 
knocked  at  the  door  of  No.  15. 

Miss  Leaf  opened  it ; but  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she  had  no  welcome  for  her  child. 

44 Is  it  Ascott?  I thought  it  was  Ascott,” 
she  cried,  peering  eagerly  up  and  down  die 
street. 

44  He  is  gone  out,  then ? When  did  he  go?” 
asked  Hilary,  feeling  her  heart  turn  stone-cold. 

4 4 Just  after  Selina  came  in.  She — she  vexed 
him.  But  he  can  not  be  long?  Is  not  that 
man  he  ?” 

And  just  as  she  was,  without  shawl  or  bonnet, 
Johanna  stepped  out  into  the  cold,  damp  night, 
and  strained  her  eyes  into  the  darkness ; but  in 
vain. 

44  I’ll  walk  round  the  Crescent  once,  and  may- 
be I shall  find  him.  Only  go  in,  Johanna.” 

And  Hilary  was  away  again  into  the  dark, 
walking  rapidly,  less  with  the  hope  of  finding 
Ascott  than  to  get  time  to  calm  herself,  so  as  to 
meet,  and  help  her  sisters  to  meet,  this  worst 
depth  of  their  calam i ty.  For  someth i n g warned 
her  that  this  last  desperation  of  a weak  nature 
is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  overt  obstinacy 
of  a strong  one.  She  had  a conviction  that  As- 
cott never  would  come  home. 

After  a while  they  gave  up  waiting  and  watch- 
ing at  the  front-door,  and  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  parlor.  The  first  explanation  past,  even  Se- 
lina ceased  talking ; and  they  sat  together,  the 
three  women,  doing  nothing,  attempting  to  do 
nothing,  only  listening;  thinking  every  sound 
was  a step  on  the  pavement  or  a knock  at  the 
door.  Alas!  what  would  they  not  have  given 
for  the  fiercest  knock,  the  most  impatient,  angry 
footstep,  if  only  it  had  been  their  boy’s  ? 

About  one  o’clock  Selina  had  to  be  put  to 
bed  in  strong  hysterics.  She  had  lashed  her 
nephew  with  her  bitter  tongue  till  he  had  rushed 
out  of  the  house,  declaring  that  none  of  them 
should  ever  see  his  face  again.  Now  she  re- 
proached herself  as  being  the  cause  of  all,  and 
fell  into  an  agony  of  remorse,  which  engrossed 
her  sisters’  whole  care ; until,  her  violent  emo- 
tion having  worn  itself  out,  she  went  to  sleep, 
the  only  one  who  did  sleep  in  that  miserable 
family. 

For  Elisabeth  also,  having  been  sent  to  bed 
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hoars  before,  was  found  by  Miss  Hilary  sitting 
on  the  kitchen  stairs,  about  foar  in  the  morn- 
ing. Her  mistress  made  no  attempt  at  re- 
proach, but  brought  her  into  the  parlor  to  share 
the  silent  watch,  never  broken  except  to  make 
up  the  fire  or  light  a fresh  candle ; till  candles 
burned  up,  and  shutters  were  opened,  and  upon 
their  great  calamity  stared  the  broad  unwelcome 
day. 


THE  LANGUAGE  AND  POETRY 
OF  SMOKE. 

THE  language  of  smoke  is  far  more  varied 
than  is  generally  imagined,  and  its  poetry 
Vich  and  plentiful.  Although  we  usually  con- 
nect the  idea  of  smoke  with  that  of  evanescence, 
it  is,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show,  symbolical  of 
lifq  and  activity,  and  its  universality  presents 
very  many  curious  points  of  interest  to  the  in- 
quirer. 

Ever  since  the  boiling  combinations  of  matter, 
which  geologists  say  formed  this  earth,  began  to 
cool  off,  and  the  crust  appeared  on  its  surface,  it 
has  been  smoking  from  natural  chimneys  at  vari- 
ous points  on  the  globe,  and  thus  assured  us  of 
the  existence  of  those  primeval  fires  in  its  in- 
terior. A£tna,  Hecla,  and  Vesuvius  may  be 
considered  the  earth’s  pipes  of  peace,  for  with- 
out them  there  would  certainly  be  a warring  of 
elements  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  far  more 
disastrous  than  any  of  its  cutaneous  eruptions 
in  the  shape  of  wars,  revolutions,  and  rebellions. 
Therefore  smoke  in  this  instauce  signifies  safe- 
ty. Ever  since  Abel  sacrifice!  to  God,  and 
Cain,  out  of  his  jealousy,  slew  him,  have  smoked 
the  altar-fires  of  all  religions,  and  the  battle- 
fields of  all  nations.  The  council-fire  of  the 
red  Indian;  the  funeral-pyre  of  the  Hindoo; 
the  hut  of  the  Kamtschatkan  ; the  bush-fire  of 
, the  Bosjesman  of  South  Africa ; all  have  sent 
forth  their  daily  clouds  of  smoke,  typifying  life 
and  activity,  or  death  and  desolation,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Again,  the  word  is  popularly  used  in 
another  sense:  the  wild  horses  on  the  steppes 
of  Tartary  and  the  plains  of  Arabia,  and  their 
brothers  scouring  the  Pampas  of  South  America, 
are  said  to  smoke  beneath  the  power  of  the  sun, 
as  they  dash  over  the  unbounded  distance.  So 
the  chamois,  as  he  stands  on  the  crest  of  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Alps,  while  the  rising  sun 
glistens  upon  the  white  snow  all  around  him : so 
the  sacred  white  bull,  as  he  suns  himself  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus  after  a refreshing  plunge  in 
its  waters : so  the  Cayman  as  he  lazily  reposes 
his  glistening  length  on  the  sands  in  the  shadow 
of  the  pyramids ; now  in  all  these  cases  smoke 
signifies  health  and  strength.  But  the  most 
important  use  of  smoke  is  made  upon  the  battle- 
field. In  ancient  days,  before  gunpowder  was 
invented,  wars  were  waged  as  between  individ- 
uals, and  battles  and  sieges  were  gained  by  per- 
sonal prowess ; but  in  these  times,  according  to 
Napoleon,  Providence  gives  the  battle  to  the 
heaviest  artillery — that  is,  to  the  side  which  can 
wrap  itself  in  the  most  dense  and  impenetrable 


smoke.  In  those  ancient  days,  when  men  in 
armor  with  spears,  and  battle-axes,  and  shields 
were  drawn  up  in  opposing  lines,  the  sun  would 
shine  brightly  down  upon  the  field,  and  each 
man  could  choose  his  enemy  and  at  the  same 
time  guard  himself,  since  he  coaid  in  most  in- 
stances see  the  direction  of  the  danger;  but 
now,  nous  avons  changes  tout  cela , and  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief  may  fall  before  the  hap-hazard  bal- 
let of  some  raw  recruit,  who  perhaps  drops  his 
gun  after  firing  and  flies  from  the  field : and  all 
on  account  of  the  smoke. 

Beneath  the  dun  cloud  which  covers  the 
scene  meg  load  and  fire,  cavalry  and  infantry 
manoeuvre,  artillery  pour  forth  shot  and  shell, 
and  frequently  none  are  more  surprised  than  the 
conquerors  to  find  themselves  victorious.  So 
here  smoke  may  be  considered  as  signifying 
doubt,  which  is  Ike  Marvel’s  suggestion,  with  a 
different  illustration,  as  we  all  read  in  the  de- 
lightful “ Reveries  of  a Bachelor.” 

In  many  cases  the  contemplation  of  smoko  is 
far  from  agreeable,  as  in  the  dread  sacrifices  of 
savages ; the  mad  fanaticism  that  invented  and 
perpetuated  martyrdom,  and  lighted  the  fires  of 
Smith  field  ; the  frenzied  self-immolation  of  the 
Hindoo  widow  beside  her  dead  husband ; in  the 
terror  of  volcanic  eruptions,  and  the  awful  sub- 
limity of  vast  conflagrations.  In  all  of  these 
the  heavy  cloud  of  smoke  that  overhangs  the 
spot  seems  to  our  imagination  a fearful  pall, 
covering  death  and  enforcing  dismay  into  the 
heart.  But  still,  in  every  thing  we  can  not  but 
consider  smoke  as  the  symbol  of  ceaseless  vitali- 
ty and  activity. 

Fire,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  great  animating 
principle  of  existence,  and  smoke  is  its  fore- 
runner, harbinger,  and  symbol:  when  the  fire 
dies  out  the  smoke  vanishes.  So  with  existence; 
destroy  the  active  principle,  and  its  manifesta- 
tion, life,  ceases. 

Examine  now  for  a moment  the  meaning  of 
smoke  as  applied  to  the  common  business  and 
social  events  of  life.  The  cloud  that  overhangs 
and  blackens  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of 
England  and  America,  eclipsing  the  sunlight, 
or  only  permitting  its  rays  to  penetrate  the 
thickened  air  in  yellow  luridness — which  is 
hardly  light,  but  rather  only  the  absence  of 
darkness — such  smoke  betokens  toil,  industry, 
wealth. 

Again,  the  bright,  curling,  blue  vapor  that 
twists  itself  out  of  the  little  chimney  of  some 
cottage  in  a country  village,  mingling  with  the 
clear  atmosphere  and  blushing  under  the  rays  of 
the  morning  sun;  this  would  seem  to  tell  of 
peace,  comfort,  and  social  happiness ; and  Tom 
Moore  has  so  expressed  it  in  his  four  beautiful 
and  well-kuown  lines,  and  we  can  not  better 
begin  our  examples  of  the  poetry  of  smoke  than 
by  quoting  them : 

44 1 knew  by  the  smoke  that  so  gracefully  curled 
Above  the  green  elms  that  a cottage  was  near; 

And  I said,  4 If  there’s  peace  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
The  heart  that  was  humble  might  hope  for  it  here!1 11 

Again,  there  is  nothing  that  throws  so  dismal 
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an  air  of  iifeiessness  and  decay  abotit  a dwelling 
as  the  absence  of  smoke ; as  Pope  says, 

11  No  raftered  roofs  with  dance  and  tabor  sound. 

No  noontide-bell  invites  the  country  round ; 

Tenants  with  sighs  the  smokeless  towers  survey. 

And  turn  th’  unwilling  steeds  another  way.” 

But  if  we  trace  this  search  into  an  earlier 
time,  and  wander  for  a while  among  the  historic 
ruins  of  the  Middle  Ages — if  we  examine  socie- 
ty at  that  eminently  social  period,  we  shall  be 
still  more  surprised  with  the  wealth  of  associa- 
tion that  clusters  around  our  subject,  and  we  shall 
learn  how  much  food  for  thought  may  be  con- 
tained even  in  smoke.  Let  us  imagine  it  curling 
around  the  time  and  weather-stained  roof,  say 
of  some  grand  old  feudal  castle : how  it  recalls 
to  us  all  we  have  ever  heard  or  read  of  the  do- 
ings of  those  “merrye  daies!”  How  we  can 
imagine  the  huge  fire-place  in  the  great  wain- 
scoted hall  beneath,  with  the  fire  flashing  mer- 
rily out  upon  quaint  carvings,  npon  grotesque 
furniture,  upon  gleaming  armor,  and  branching 
antlers,  and  all  the  various  adjuncts  of  the  chose 
and  the  foray.  Can  we  not  people  those  halls 
with  the  beings  who  inhabited  them  in  those 
olden  days,  now  dead  and  dust  for  centuries? 
Can  we  not  imagine  the  stately  old  baron  and 
the  fair  and  noble  ladies  who  lived  and  moved 
there,  until  we  can  almost  fancy  we  see  the  great 
volumes  of  smoke  rolling  up  through  the  wide 
chimney,  forming  fantastic  and  uncouth  faces 
in  their  passage,  and  Anally  pouring  out  over 
the  roof-tree  a sign  for  miles  that  life,  merri- 
ment, and  plenty  are  beneath  ? 

There  are  many  curious  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  word  “ smoke”  as  used  in  differ- 
ent languages.  Thus,  among  the  Scotch  it  is 
used  to  signify  an  inhabited  house.  “ In  1680,” 
says  a Scotch  writer,  “ so  many  families  perished 
for  want,  that  for  six  miles  in  a well-inhabited 
extent,  within  the  year,  there  was  not  a smoke 
remaining.”  In  the  Gaelic  language  the  same 
word  which  is  used  for  smoke  is  also  used  for 
“dwelling;”  which,  of  course,  accounts  for  the 
modern  Scotch  adoption  of  the  meaning.  But 
a more  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  word  to  the 
necessities  of  language  is  found  in  the  use  of 
“to  smoke”  in  the  sense  of  “discovering,”  or 
“finding  out,”  as  in  Ben  Jonson : 

WI  am  glad  I have  smoked  you  out  at  last.’1 
And  what  is  more  carious  is  the  fact  that,  in  the 
Arabic,  Persian,  Gaelic,  Welsh,  and  English 
tongues,  the  same  word  is  used  to  express  these 
meanings.  Two  explanations  have  been  given 
of  the  origin  of  this  meaning.  According  to  one 
it  has  arisen  from  the  discovery  of  dwellings  and 
camps  by  the  smoke  curling  over  them ; accord- 
ing to  the  other,  from  the  driving  of  fugitives 
from  their  hiding-places  in  holes  and  caves  by 
means  of  smoke. 

But  leaving  our  subject  in  its  generic  sense, 
let  us  consider  it  specifically — smoke,  as  ema- 
nating from  the  pipe  or  cigar.  There  is  food  for 
reflection  in  an  examination  of  a custom  com- 
mon to  all  nations,  uniting  savagery  with  civil- 
ization, binding  together  the  North  and  the 
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South,  the  East  and  the  West,  with  what  would 
seem  to  be  a natural  bond  and  tie  of  social  com- 
munion. 

The  haughtiest  peer  of  England,  by  means  of 
a little  lighted  “ weed,”  is  indissolubly  linked  by 
an  unseen  chain  to  the  raw  Irish  peasant  with 
his  bit  of  a black  dhudeen  beside  his  turf  fire ; 
to  the  turbaned  Turk  trading  his  Cashmeres  in 
the  bazar  of  Cairo  or  Stamboul,  with  his  amber 
mouth-piece  between  his  lips  and  his  narghild 
stem  coiled  up  behind  him ; to  the  graceful  and 
almond-eyed  Circassian  beauty  sipping  her  sher- 
bet and  watching  the  shadowy  rings  curl  about 
her  head ; to  the  mandarin  of  three  buttons  at 
Pekin,  who  takes  his  whiff  of  opium  after  din- 
ner, and  curses  the  English  invaders  between 
the  puffs  of  his  little  silver  pipe.  Equally  by 
this  blood-relationship  of  smoke,  this  consan- 
guinity of  tobacco  and  opium,  mu6t  he  acknowl- 
edge kinship  with  the  Comanche  of  the  far  South- 
west; with  the  fragments  of  the  red  tribes  as 
they  sit  at  night  around  their  watch-fires  in  the 
utter  loneliness  of  a decayed  nation,  and  tell 
wonderful  traditions  of  the  greatness  of  their  an- 
cestors while  the  ornamented  pipe  passes  from 
one  mouth  to  another,  silently  banding  them 
with  the  great  family  of  men  all  over  the  world ; 
with  the  Arabian  merchant  as  he  guides  his  car- 
avan over  the  wilderness  of  everlasting  sand, 
which  leaves  no  track  behind  the  camels’  foot; 
with  the  lowest  order  of  uncivilized  humanity 
in  the  morasses  and  jungles  of  Central  Africa. 

And  so  all  civilized  and  uncivilized  nations  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  are  brothers  by  this  magic 
tie  of  smoke.  ^ 

Thus  we  see  tnat  there  is  no  habit  or  custom 
so  universally  acknowledged  as  a bond  of  fra- 
ternity as  that  of  smoking.  It  is  a freemason 
signal  of  good-fellowship,  but  not  a secret  one. 

In  traveling  the  smoker  is  certain  to  seek  his 
chance  acquaintanceship  among  smokers,  and  ( 
seldom  will  he  be  disappointed,  since  it  is  al- 
most always  a sign  of  a genial,  sociable  dispo- 
sition. 

As  is  well  known,  no  Indian  treaty  was  con- 
sidered binding  until  finally  and  firmly  sealed 
by  a whiff  of  smoke  from  the  “calumet  of  peace” 
around  the  council-fire.  Throughout  the  coun- 
tries of  the  East  a pipe  is  one  of  the  first  evi- 
dences of  hospitable  intentions,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  the  Bedouin  or  Turk  who  would 
betray  the  stranger  who  had  smoked  with  him. 

At  the  present  time  the  custom  will  be  found  uni- 
versally established  throughout  England,  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  America,  and  the  Oriental 
countries. 

A noticeable  feature  in  this  connection  is  the 
difference  of  taste  displayed  by  various  nations 
and  sections  of  the  world  in  their  cultivation  of 
the  art  of  smoking.  In  the  southern  countries 
of  Asia  we  find  the  long  chibouque  or  the  many- 
coiled  hookah  prevails  among  smokers ; the  to- 
bacco, too,  is  weak,  and  the  habit  is  constant 
The  Turk  smokes  at  all  times  when  his  month 
is  not  otherwise  engaged ; and  the  sentenrions- 
ness  common  to  that  race  must  be  the  result  of 
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this  habit,  which  to  some  extent  precludes  con- 
versation. As  we  tend  northward  we  find  the 
pipe-stem  grows  shorter,  the  tobacco  more  high- 
ly-flavored and  stronger,  and  the  habit  resorted 
to  more  occasionally.  Reaching  the  British 
Islands,  we  find  short  black  clay  pipes,  and  the 
strongest  black  Virginia  or  Tennessee  tobacco 
the  common  mode  of  following  the  custom.  In- 
dolent nations,  in  warm  climates,  indulge  more 
frequently  but  with  less  earnestness,  while  the 
colder  climates  require  the  highest  degree  of  ex- 
citement while  it  lasts.  The  Spaniard  rarely 
smokes  a cigar,  and  never  a pipe ; the  mild  and 
elegant  dgarrito  is  his  choice ; and  all  this  is  in 
perfect  consonance  with  other  facts  of  national 
custom  derived  from  climate  or  temperament. 
Thus,  while  you  find  the  races  at  the  north  eat- 
ing solid  meat,  which  grows  fatter  as  you  near 
the  pole,  and  drinking  strong  spirits,  the  warmer 
climates  only  permit  rice,  fruits,  and  such  light 
matters  for  food,  and  sherbet  and  mild  wines  for 
drink ; therefore  the  smokers  only  follow  a law 
of  nature  in  their  habit  when  it  is  at  its  wildest. 
The  Turk  smokes  constantly  through  a long  life 
without  apparent  injury ; and  so  the  Frenchman 
or  German  drinks  his  wine  or  beer  daily  in  large 
quantities,  and  grows  fat  with  each  added  in- 
dulgence. 

But  the  taste  of  different  nations  with  regard 
to  smoking  is  not  all  regulated  by  laws,  natural 
or  otherwise.  The  Oriental  prefers  the  chibouque 
or  narghile , because  it  weakens  thr?  effect  of  the 
tobacco,  and  he  is  enabled  to  enjoy  it  longer ; 
which  is  a great  point  gained,  since  in  his  coun- 
try time  is  comparatively  worthless.  This  you 
may  say  is  a forced  taste ; but  in  the  Choice  of 
wood  or  other  material  for  his  pipe,  in  its  orna- 
mentation, in  the  selection  of  his  tobacco,  he 
takes  as  much  interest  as  in  his  harem.  Fre- 
quently the  pipe  of  the  rich  Turk  is  incrusted 
with  precious  stones  aqd  inlaid  wi:h  gold  and 
silver,  while  a special  servant  is  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  it. 

With  the  colder  resident  of  the  north  there 
is  something  of  this  Bentiment,  and  even  the 
day  pipe  becomes,  as  it  were,  a friend  to  be 
cared  for  and  attended.  Frequently  the  owner 
of  a common  black  clay  pipe  will  become  so 
attached  to  his  seemingly  valueless  friend  that 
its  loss  or  injury  causes  him  as  much  pain  as 
would  result  from  serious  misfortune.  And  this 
peculiar  sentiment  docs  not  attach  itself  in  re- 
lation to  any  other  article  of  daily  use  : it  is  not 
in  the  least  dependent  upon  intrinsic  value  in 
the  object,  or  upon  association,  as  in  a gift,  al- 
though that  may  add  to  it.  It  is  an  indescriba- 
ble feeling,  verging  upon  affection,  which  does 
not  exist  for  any  other  article,  as  a knife,  pen- 
cil-case, or  porte-monnaie ; for  those  we  can  throw 
aside  when  worn  out  without  the  slightest  com- 
punction : but  the  pipe  is  something  nearer  to 
us,  and  claims  a sentiment  far  finer  thnn  mere 
admiration  or  selfish  liking.  To  be  sure  there 
are  circumstances  which  may  modify  this  senti- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  association  created  by 
past  history.  We  have  a special  feeling  for  our 


“ calumet  of  peace,”  given  to  us  by  an  Indian 
chief  in  the  Northwest;  we  have  another  for 
that  curious  stone  bowl,  from  the  mouth  of  an 
Indian  of  British  America — we  purchased  it  at 
the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  We  have  also 
a special  regard  for  a small  silver-mounted  meer- 
schaum, which  was  smoked  by  an  English  of- 
ficer of  artillery  through  the  dreary  sieges  of  the 
Crimean  war;  but  our  feeling  toward  a little 
black,  short-stemmed  French  clay  stump  of  a 
pipe,  which  we  smoke  continually  and  never  lend 
to  any  one,  is  as  different  from  these  as  is  our 
affection  for  a friend  from  our  regard  for  an 
acquaintance. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  great  extent  to  which 
smoking  prevails,  it  is  stated  that  tobacco  is  the 
most  extensively  used  of  all  vegetable  produc- 
tions ; and  next  to  salt,  is  the  most  generally 
consumed  of  all  productions  whatsoever,  animal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral,  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Frederick  William,  of  Prussia,  established  a so- 
ciety called  the  Smoking  College,  which  met 
nearly  every  night  for  a considerable  period  at 
Berlin,  Potsdam,  or  W usterhausen.  Each  mem- 
ber was  forced  to  smoke,  or  at  least  to  hold  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth  during  the  whole  sitting  of 
the  Academy  : he  had  before  him  a can  of  beer, 
which,  with  bread  and  butter,  or  tarts,  formed 
the  supper  of  these  convives.  At  these  meetings 
the  conversation  turned  on  politics,  the  drama, 
and  such  subjects,  while  some  read  the  papers, 
cracked  jokes,  and  otherwise  added  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  party* 

Many  anecdotes  might  be  related,  showing  the 
great  prevalence  of  this  habit  of  smoking,  and 
the  important  influence  of  smoke  upon  the  affairs 
of  mankind. 

Many  important  personages  have  been  invet- 
erate smokers,  while  others  have  devoted  a life- 
time to  the  collection  of  pipes.  Among  the  lat- 
ter may  he  mentioned  the  name  of  Marshal 
Oudinot,  who  had  the  largest  and  finest  collec- 
tion known  at  his  time.  He  had  pipes  of  every 
nation,  6f  every  style  and  shape,  and  of  all  de- 
grees of  val  ue.  He  prized  most  one  formerly  the 
property  of  John  Sobieski,  which  was  presented 
to  the  Marshal  by  the  municipal  corps  of  Vienna 
when  he  was  provisional  governor  of  that  city 
during  the  French  occupation.  Mr.  T.  Croflon 
Crokcr  also  made  a very  curious  collection  ©f 
pipes,  which  was  disposed  of  at  public  sale  short- 
ly after  his  death. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  immense  trade  which  ex- 
ists and  flourishes  from  the  sale  of  articles  con- 
nected with  smoking ; not  to  mention  the  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  who 
earn  their  living  by  the  production  and  manu- 
factures contingent  to  this  habit,  there  are  many 
amusing  features  connected  with  the  livelihood! 
derived  from  it  which  are  worth  noting.  A 
man  was  brought  before  a London  magistrate  on 
a charge  of  vagrancy,  and  on  being  asked  what 
were  his  means  of  support,  replied  that  he  col- 
ored meerschaums  for  a living.  This  is  an  act- 
ual fact,  and  many  parties  in  Paris  and  London, 
and  even  in  New  York,  live  by  the  production 
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of  smoke.  Perhaps  the  most  carious  smoking 
apparatus  in  the  world  is  the  “Queen’s  To- 
bacco-Pipe.” This  is  a large  kiln  with  a tall 
chimney,  like  the  stem  of*a  pipe,  and  is  located 
at  one  of  the  docks  in  London.  Here  is  burned 
all  the  wet  or  otherwise  damaged  tobacco  that 
finds  its  way  in  bond,  and  certainly  an  annu- 
al amount  of  smoking  is  done  here  sufficient 
to  dismay  the  most  ardent  practicer  of  the 
art. 

By  this  cursory  examination  of  the  progress 
of  smoking  we  obtain  some  idea  of  the  immens- 
ity of  its  extent.  There  is  no  habit  or  custom 
known  to  humanity  that  has  ever  exhibited  such 
tenacity  of  life,  and  has  opposed  such  powerful 
resistance  to  the  attacks  of  its  opponents  as  that 
of  smoking.  Papal  Bulls  have  been  thundered 
at  it ; its  votaries  have  been  threatened  with  ex- 
communication  ; heavy  duties  have  been  laid 
upon  its  material ; books,  tracts,  and  pamphlets 
innumerable  have  been  fired  at  it;  ministers 
have  preached,  orators  declaimed,  physicians 
written  against  it;  political  economists  have 
talked  at  it  in  legislative  assemblies,  and  learned 
doctors  in  academy  halls,  and  all  to  no  purpose ; 
and  to-day  the  custom  is  more  firmly  ingrafted 
among  men  than  ever  before.  Its  product  is  a 
revenue  of  millions  of  dollars  to  different  nations ; 
and  yet,  with  a few  unimportant  exceptions,  it 
has  never  taken  its  own  part ; never  received  aid 
from  hand  or  mouth,  but  in  the  way  of  smoking 
and  chewing ; and  has  steadily  preserved  a jolly, 
good-humored  indifference  as  to  the  result,  very 
different  from  the  snarling,  vindictive,  and  re- 
vengeful attacks  of  its  adversaries.  There  cer- 
tainly never  was  a case  before  or  since,  where  a 
weak  vegetable,  distasteful  at  the  first  experi- 
ence, successfully  resisted  the  combined  forces 
of  clergy  and  laity,  doctors  and  philosophers, 
and  forced  its  way  into  general  consumption ; 
and  this  has  been  done  by  tobacco. 

Certainly  the  only  cause  for  this  great  success 
must  be  a natural  desire  planted  in  the  human 
breast  to  make  a smoke.  From  infancy  little 
children  are  found  to  delight  in  any  thing  that 
furnishes  a substitute  for  this  habit ; from  the 
bit  of  paper  stuck  in  the  mouth,  to  the  lighted 
piece  of  rattan,  or  the  sweet-fern  cigar;  these 
are  the  steps  that  result  in  the  cabana  or  the 
meerschaum . Certainly,  then,  in  view  of  these 
facts,  we  were  right  in  giving  to  smoke  the  sym- 
bolism of  life  and  vitality. 

But  we  come  now  to  the  poetry  of  smoke; 
and  as  some  specimens  have  already  appeared 
in  a former  number  of  Harper's  Magazine , we 
shall  confine  our  selections  to  such  as  are  not 
generally  known. 

The  first  which  we  shall  give  has  been  incor- 
rectly published  before ; we  give  it  in  full.  It 
is  a quaint  old  specimen,  and  would  well  bear 
repetition : 

IN  PRAISE  OF  TOBACCO. 

“Much  food  doth  gluttony  procure. 

To  feed  men  fat  like  swine; 

But  he’s  a frugal  man  Indeed 
Who  on  a leaf  can  dine. 


“He  needs  no  napkin  for  his  hands, 

His  finger-ends  to  wipe, 

Who  has  his  kitchen  in  a box, 

His  roast-meat  in  a pipe." 

Our  next  is  in  a different  vein ; there  is  a de- 
cided tinge  of  sentiment  in  its  language.  It  is 
quite  modern,  having  been  written  in  the  eight- 
eenth century.  It  is  an  apostrophe  to  a pipe, 
and  written  by  one  who  evidently  appreciated 
its  beauties.  We  might  almost  imagine  a lover 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  was  writing  a sonnet 
to  his  mistress : 

“Pretty  tube  of  mighty  power! 

Charmer  of  an  idle  hour; 

Object  of  my  hot  desire. 

Lip  of  wax  and  eye  of  fire; 

And  thy  snowy  taper  waist, 

With  my  fingers  gently  brac'd; 

And  thy  lovely  swell ing  crest, 

With  my  bended  stopper  prest; 

And  the  sweetest  bliss  of  blisses 
Breathing  from  thy  balmy  kisses; 

Happy  thrice  and  thrice  agen — 

Happiest  he  of  liappy  men! 

“Who,  when  again  the  night  returns. 

When  again  the  taper  barns, 

When  again  the  crickets  gay- 
little  crickets  full  of  play — 

Can  afford  his  tube  to  feed 
With  the  fragrant  Indian  weed; 

Pleasure  for  a nose  divine! 

Inoense  of  the  god  of  wine! 

Ilappy  thrice  and  thrice  agen — 

Happiest  he  of  happy  men!** 

This  is  quite  Anacreontic  in  its  way,  and  con- 
trasts forcibly  with  the  following  few  lines,  de- 
scribing tobacco  from  another  point  of  view : 

“Let  it  be  damned  to  hell,  and  called  from  thence 
Proserpine's  wine,  the  Furies'  frankincense, 

The  devil's  addle-eggs.” 

There  is  a neat  “ Smoker’s  Song,”  which  is  too 
long  to  quote,  but  of  which  we  will  give  a verse 
as  a sample : 

“There  is  a tiny  weed,  man, 

That  grows  far  o'er  the  sea,  man,  * 

The  juice  of  which  doth  more  bewitch 
Than  does  the  gossip's  tea,  man. 

Its  name  is  called  tobacco; 

'Tls  used  near  and  far,  man: 

The  car-man  chews— but  I will  choose 
The  daintier  cigar,  man." 

Another  poet  tells  his  love  for  tobacco  in  the 
following  four  lines ; 

“The  man  I pity  who  abhors  the  fume 
Of  fine  Virginia  floating  in  his  room; 

For  truly  may  tobacco  be  defined, 

A plant  preserving  health  and  peace  of  mind." 

It  certainly  required  considerable  moral  courage 
thus  to  gainsay  the  doctors. 

One  of  the  best  Of  all  the  old  tobacco-poems 
is  the  following,  which  we  give  in  a somewhat 
different  form  from  the  copy  usually  quoted: 

“The  Indian  woede  that’s  withered  quite, 

Greene  at  morae,  cut  downe  at  night. 

Shews  cure  decays,  we  are  but  claye: 

4 Thus  think  ye  when  ye  smoke  tobacco. 

“The  pipe  that  is  so  lylly  white 
Shews  thou  art  a mortal!  wight; 

Even  such — breaks  with  a touch: 

Thus  think  ye  when  ye  smoke  tobacco. 
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“ And  when  the  pipe  is  foule  within. 

Think  of  thy  soule  defiled  with  sin; 

And  then  the  fire  it  doth  require: 

Thus  think  ye  when  ye  smoke  tobacco. 

“And  then  the  ashes  left  behind 
May  serve  to  put  thee  still  in  mind 
That  unto  dust  return  thou  must: 

Thus  think  ye  when  ye  smoke  tobacoo. 

“The  smoke  that  does  so  high  ascend 
Shews  that  man’s  life  must  have  an  end; 

The  vapours  gone;  man’s  life  is  done: 

Thus  think  ye  when  ye  smoke  tobacco.” 

This  song  has  been  traced  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  James  I.,  but  its  author  is  unknown. 
In  1C89  there  appeared  in  London  a collection 
of  “Poems  on  several  Occasions,”  by  Charles 
Cotton,  including  one  upon  tobacco,  which  com- 
mences in  the  following  style : 

ON  TOBACCO. 

u What  horrid  sin  condemned  the  teeming  Earth, 

And  curst  her  womb  with  such  a monstrous  Birth? 
What  crime  America  that  Heaven  would  please 
To  make  the  Mother  of  the  World's  disease? 

In  thy  fair  womb  what  accidents  could  breed. 

What  Plague  give  root  to  this  pernicious  Weed?" 

The  following  .possesses  considerable  merit, 
and  furnishes  a good  example  of  the  style  of 
comparison  formerly  prevalent  among  writers : 

CONTENT  AND  A FIFE. 

“Contented  1 sit  with  my  pint  and  my  pipe, 

Puffing  sorrow  and  care  far  away, 

And  surely  the  brow  of  grief  nothing  can  wipe, 

Like  smoking  and  moist’ning  our  clay; 

For  though  liquor  can  banish  man’s  reason  afar, 

’Tia  only  a fool  or  a sot. 

Who  with  reason  or  sense  would  be  ever  at  war, 

And  don't  know  when  enough  he  has  got. 

For  though  at  my  simile  many  may  joke, 

Man  is  but  a pipe— and  his  life  but  smoke. 

“Ye*,  a man  and  a pipe  are  much  nearer  akin 
Than  has  as  yet  been  understood. 

For,  until  with  breath  they  are  both  filled  within. 
Pray  tell  me  for  what  they  are  good? 

They,  one  and  the  other,  composed  are  of  clay, 

And  if  rightly  1 tell  nature’s  plan. 

Taka  but  the  breath  from  them  both  quite  away, 

The  pipe  dies— and  so  does  the  man. 

For  though,  etc. 

“Thus  rm  told  by  my  pipe  that  to  die  is  man’s  lot, 
And  sooner  or  later  he  must; 

For  when  to  the  end  of  life's  journey  he’s  got, 

Like  a pipe  that’s  smoked  out — he  is  dust; 

8o  you,  who  would  wish  in  your  hearts  to  be  gay, 
Encourage  not  strife,  care,  or  sorrow. 

Make  much  of  your  pipe  of  tobacco  to-day, 

For  you  may  be  smoked  out  to-morrow. 

For  though,  etc.” 

Poor  Charles  Lamb’s  “Farewell  to  Tobacco” 
is  well  known.  We  must,  however,  so  far  de- 
part from  our  plan  as  to  give  a few  extracts 
which,  Balaam-like,  in  alternate  strophes,  sum 
up  the  Blessings  and  Curses  of  Tobacco : 

. “ Sooty  retainer  to  the  vine 

Bacchus's  black  servant,  negro  fine; 

Sorcerer  that  mak’st  us  dote  upon 
Thy  begrimed  complexion. 

And,  for  thy  pernicious  sake, 

More  and  greater  oaths  to  break 
Than  reclaimed  lovers  take”.... 

“ Bacchus  we  know  And  we  allow 
Iiis  tipsy  rites.  Bnt  what  art  thou, 


That  by  thy  reflex  canst  show 
What  his  deity  can  do, 

As  the  false  Egyptian  spell 
Aped  the  true  Hebrew  miracle? 

Some  few  vapors  thou  canst  raise, 

The  weak  brain  may  serve  to  amaze, 

But  to  the  reins  and  nobler  heart 
Canst  nor  life  nor  heat  impart”.... 

“Scent  to  match  thy  rich  perfume, 

Chymic  art  did  ne'er  presume 
Through  her  quaint  alembic  strain 
None  so  sovereign  to  the  brain. 

Nature  that  did  in  thee  excel. 

Framed  again  no  second  smell. 

Roses,  violets,  but  toys 
For  the  smaller  sort  of  boys, 

Or  for  greener  damsels  meant; 

Thou  art  the  only  manly  scent”.... 

“Stinking’st  of  the  stinking  kind. 

Filth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mind ; 

Africa,  that  brags  her  foyson. 

Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poison, 

Henbane,  nightshade,  both  together, 

Henbane,  aconite — 

Nay  rather 
Plant  divine  of  rarest  virtue, 

Blisters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  you. 

•Twas  but  in  a sort  I blamed  thee, 

None  e’er  prospered  who  defamed  thee. 

For  thy  sake.  Tobacco,  I 
Would  do  any  thing  but  die.” 

With  this  specimen  we  end  our  effort  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  “Language  and  Poetry  of 
Smoke.” 


ST.  LUKE’S  HOSPITAL. 

ON  a spring  morning,  after  an  exhilarating 
drive  in  Central  Park,  we  were  set  down 
at  the  entrance  of  what  might  be  called  the 
“House  Beautiful” — a stately  building,  with 
spacious  halls  and  staircases,  and  a multitude 
of  commodious,  airy  rooms.  It  is  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital — the  hospital  of  the  “Beloved  Physi- 
cian”—on  the  Fifth  Avenue,  near  Fifty-fourth 
Street.  The  wide  lawn  is  rich  with  a luxuri- 
ant verdure  nowhere  else  to  be  seen,  and  here 
and  there,  peeping  up  from  off  their  soft  green 
pillows,  are  the  sunny-eyed  dandelions. 

But  golden  blossoms  have  not  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  fresh  beauty  of  this  lawn.  There 
are  a dozen  little  children  beside. 

But  they  are  not  rushing  merrily  about,  toss- 
ing the  flowers  at  each  other  in  boisterous  glee, 
making  a mimic  snow-fall  of  golden  flakes, 
and  shouting  with  the  mad  joy  which  the 
“new  wine  of  the  year”  inspires.  Two  or  three 
move  languidly  backward  and  forward  with  a 
swaying,  uncertain  motion ; one  fairly  rnns,  but, 
alas!  if  it  were  not  for  those  strong  crutches 
under  his  little  thin  arms  he  could  not  even 
walk ; yet  with  their  aid  he  accomplishes  won- 
ders of  locomotion,  to  the  mingled  admiration 
and  envy  of  his  companions.  The  others  sit  or 
lie  upon  the  grass  wrapped  in  coats  and  tippets, 
as  if  it  were  January  instead  of  May,  and  watch 
with  sad,  wondering  eyes  the  movements  of  the 
happier  few.  For  these  are  all  sick  children, 
and  they  have  come  here  to  be  made  well  again, 
if  skill  and  tenderest  care  can  avail. 
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You  will  think  that  this  promises  to  be  a som- 
bre story,  and  possibly  you  will  propose  to  pass 
it  by ; but  I really  advise  you  not,  for  it  has  to 
do  with  glad  little  hearts  which  you  may  care 
to  know  about,  and  suffering  little  bodies  which 
you  might  comfort  if  you  would.  I shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  all  the  wonders  which  I saw 
in  this  noble  institution,  where  sweet  Charity 
has  gathered  in  the  sick  of  all  ages  from  com- 
fortless homes,  and  takes  loving  care  of  them  for 
the  sake  of  the  great  Healer.  You  must  go 
where  my  heart  drew  me,  up  the  broad  central 
staircase,  through  quiet  halls,  and  then  I will 
try  and  tell  you  what  I saw  when  a door  was 
softly  opened  at  our  right.  I had  been  warned 
where  I was  to  be  taken ; but  although  my  heart 
beat  quickly  with  anticipation,  I was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  beautiful  vision  before  me. 

The  ward  which  we  entered  was  vciy  long  and 
high,  and  was  brightened  with  many  windows, 
through  which  the  sunshine  could  come  in.  But 
its  glory  was  a line  of  beautiful  little  snow-drifts, 
on  either  side,  through  its  entire  length.  Snow- 
drifts, I say,  since  that  was  my  first  thought ; 
but  there  was  nothing  so  cold  and  cheerless  as 
even  the  most  exquisite  snow-work  must  be  in 
this  lovely  room.  My  snow-drifts  proved  to  be 
little  dainty  white  beds,  and  in  many  of  them 
lay  little  children. 

When  I saw  these  a passage  In  De  Quincey’s 
u Autobiography”  was  at  once  suggested  to  me. 
He  tells  us  of  his  first  sorrow ; when  his  little 
sister,  his  dearest  playmate,  had  died,  and  he 
went  mourning,  but  always  searching  the  clear 
blue  skies  for  a glint  of  a bright  angel-face  look- 
ing down  upon  him.  On  Sundays  he  went  to 
the  grand  old  church  of  his  parish,  but  his  faith- 
ful eyes  still  continued  their  eager  quest  through 
the  storied  windows.  And  when,  in  the  solemn 
Litany,  there  came  that  passage  in  which  we 
pray  God  to  “preserve  all  sick  persons  and 
young  children,  and  to  show  Thy  pity  upon  all 
prisoners  and  captives,”  the  tears  would  fall  from 
his  eyes,  and  looking  up  at  the  gorgeous  paint- 
ed windows,  he  saw  marvels  of  beauty.  But 
the  young  poet  saw  through  the  central  window, 
which  was  of  unstained  glass,  the  loveliest  vis- 
ion. It  was  of  those  pure  fleecy  clouds  which 
we  have  often  seen  mimicking  moonlight  in  a 
summer  day,  taking  the  form  of  little  beds  with 
“white  lawny  curtains,”  which,  to  his  childish 
faith,  had  been  sent  floating  down  from  the  heav- 
enly mansions  by  the  pitiful  Father  to  bring  back 
to  himself  poor  little  sick  children  to  be  cured, 
and  made  happier  than  all  the  love  on  earth 
could  make  them.  It  was  not  strange  that  I 
remembered  the  little  Thomas  de  Quincey’s 
fancy  when  I saw  the  pale  baby  faces  on  those 
white  pillows.  But  to  many  of  these  children 
God  sends  health  again,  and  other  little  suf- 
ferers take  their  places,  to  be  in  their  turn 
healed  or  else  to  drift  gently  away  to  the  land 
of  rest. 

Before  I introduce  you  to  any  of  the  occu- 
pants of  these  fairy  beds,  I must  tell  you  more 
about  their  pleasant  surroundings. 


Of  course  every  thing  is  as  clean  and  pure  as 
possible ; but  I can  not  divine  how  the  good  peo- 
ple who  take  care  of  these  sick  children  contrive 
to  conceal  as  they  do  every  sign  of  a sick-room. 
I did  not  catch  a glimpse  of  a single  vial,  or 
bandage,  or  medicine-glass.  There  were  little 
tables  by  every  bed,  but  they  had  not  upon  them 
even  that  half-filled  glass  of  bubbly  water  which 
seems  incident  to  even  the  “best  regulated” sick- 
rooms. Instead  of  this  there  were  a few  bright, 
fresh  flowers  in  a tasteful  vase ; a bird’s  cage,/ 
with  its  garrulous  little  singer,  telling  its  pleas- 
ant history  to  any  one  who  would  listen;  or 
some  gayly-colored  picture-book,  or  pretty  toy, 
or  dainty  doll — all  within  range  of  the  little 
invalid’s  eye  and  hand. 

Then  the  walls  of  this  beautiful  hall  were 
hung  with  charming  pictures,  such  as  a child 
would  care  to  look  at  again  and  again.  And 
chief  among  these  was  a copy  of  the  well-known 
picture,  more  significant  to  me  than  any  rosy 
Cherub  of  Raphael  or  Dead  Christ  of  Rubens. 
It  represents  the  Holy  Child  bearing  on  his  baby 
shoulder  the  cross,  held  fast  with  dimpled  hands; 
at  his  feet  the  crown  of  thorns  And  the  blood- 
stained nails;  and  in  his  great,  pathetic  eyes 
awful  shadows  of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary. 
The  picture  borrowed  new  beauty  and  signifi- 
cance from  the  scenes  about  it.  The  Holy 
Child  seemed  to  lift  up  a standard  in  the  midst 
of  these  little  cross-bearers,  and  to  be  leading 
and  sustaining  them  upward  and  onward,  through 
patient  and  brave  endurance,  to  victory.  May 
their  baby  feet  keep  close  to  His,  and  never  miss 
His  footprints ! 

As  we  passed  down  through  the  long  hall  wc 
began  to  distinguish  the  faces  of  the  occupants 
of  the  little  white  beds,  and  they  were  quick  to 
discover  who  had  entered  with  us. 

“ Doctor ! doctor !”  cried  a dozen  eager  little 
voices. 

Now  you  may  suppose  that  these  sick  chil- 
dren shrieked  “ Doctor !”  in  fear,  and  passed  on 
the  alarm-cry  from  bed  to  bed,  that  all  might 
be  prepared  for  his  dreaded  coming.  What  a 
mistake  l This  was  not  one  of  those  doctors — 
nursery  Ogres — with  a gruff,  rasping  way  of 
speaking : “ Humph ! sick,  are  you  ? — See  your 
tongue  l— quick,  now!”  Nor  of  that  other  kind, 
even  more  exasperating  to  childish  sensibilities, 
the  noisy-quiet  species,  who  make  great  ado 
about  walking  softly,  and  yet  ingeniously  con- 
trive to  squeeze  every  bit  of  noise  there  is  in 
their  huge  boots  out  at  the  toes.  No,  this  doc- 
tor neither  glowered  at  them  savagely,  as  if  he 
had  half  a mind  to  eat  them  up  for  daring  to 
fall  sick ; nor  went  mincing  and  sighing  about 
them  with  a yard-long  visage,  as  if  he  thought 
they  could  never  get  well,  and  he  did  not  mean 
to  encourage  them  to  try.  All  these  poor  little 
children  seemed  to  love  their  young  doctor  with 
all  their  hearts.  I could  see  it  in  the  eyes  of 
those  too  weak  to  speak  their  thoughts,  who  fol- 
lowed him,  as  we  went  from  bed  to  bed,  with 
loving  looks,  eager  for  their  turn  to  come  to 
share  his  cheeiy  presence.  As  for  those  whose 
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tongues  were  in  working  order — dear  me,  how 
they  ran ! 

44  Doctor,  doctor,  I want  to  see  you  this  min- 
ute!” 

44  No,  doctor ; come  to  my  bed !” 

“Doctor,  is  that  your  light  waggin?"  asked 
little  Peter,  whose  post  was  fortunately  on  the 
side  of  the  room  toward  the  street,  and  who, 
haring  been  taking  observations  from  the  win- 
dow near  his  bed — his  meagre  little  body  propped 
up  by  his  sharp  elbows  and  the  pillows — had 
seen  the  doctor’s  carriage  drive  up  to  the  gate. 

“ Couldn’t  you  give  a poor  pusson  a ride  ?” 
piped  a weak  little  voice  from  the  opposite  bed. 

And  many  a 44  poor  pusson”  is  indebted  to  the 
kind  surgeon  for  a ride.  Sometimes  he  takes 
them  on  the  street  in  what  little  Peter  called  his 
44  light  waggin but  oftener  (for  few  of  the  sick 
children  are  able  to  endure  this)  he  pushes  them 
through  the  long  corridors  in  a little  house-car- 
riage constructed  for  the  purpose,  the  gift  of 
little  children. 

Was  there  ever  another  such  doctor ! Even 
those  children  whom  he  has  been  forced  to  hurt 
most  cruelly  in  the  curative  process  seemed  to 
love  him  best  of  all ; for  he  and  they  understood 
each  other  perfectly,  and  they  knew  the  pain 
would  be  as  light  and  brief  as  possible,  and  that 
such  pain  is  indeed  only  love  called  by  a differ- 
ent name. 

Some  of  the  inmates  of  this  children’s  ward  had 
such  healthful,  happy  faces  that  we  wondered 
why  they  were  not  out  among  the  dandelions 
at  play.  But  we  wondered  no  longer  when  the 
rope  with  its  heavy  cannon-ball,  which  hung  over 
the  foot  of  their  beds,  was  pointed  out  to  us. 
That  pulley,  with  its  heavy  weight,  was  tugging 
at  their  little  crooked  limbs  to  make  them 
straight  and  of  equal  length!  When  we  saw 
this  our  hearts  ached,  and  we  could  not  under- 
stand how  the  little  martyrs  could  have  such 
laughing  faces.  But  how  good  it  is  that  they 
can  be  sheltered  in  this  beautiful  home  safe 
from  griping  hunger  and  pinching  cold — with 
happy  little  children  about  them ; amidst  pleas- 
ant sights  and  sounds,  and  with  tender  nurses 
and  skillful  surgical  care — instead  of  lying  neg- 
lected, and  perhaps  ill-treated,  in  loveless, 
comfortless  poverty ! We  hardly  knew  wheth- 
er to  laugh  or  cry  as  we  went  the  rounds  of  the 
children’s  ward.  We  did  both,  however,  when 
little  pale-faced  Luke  pulled  us  by  the  ribbons 
and  whispered,  eagerly, 

44  Couldn't  you  bring  me  a ball  of  string  and 
a kite  /” 

Poor  little  Luke  was  one  of  those  who  would 
have  to  wear  a cannon-ball  for  many  long  months 
to  come ; but  I suppose  the  little  captive’s  fancy 
was  haunted  with  memories  and  visions  of  wide 
blue  skies  and  giant  winds  for  play-fellows,  and 
he  longed  to  hold  some  tangible  representation 
of  remembered  or  imagined  sport. 

The  Doctor  had  one  rival  in  the  affections  of 
the  children  when  I saw  them,  and  that  was  the 
baby  ! The  little  girls  stopped  pulling  his  long 
beard,  and  the  boys  stopped  wrestling  with  him 
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(such  puny  little  arms  as  the  little  pugilists  flour- 
ished !)  when  the  baby  appeared. 

44  Please  bring  her  to  my  bed !” 

44  Lay  her  by  me,  please !” 

44 1 want  her  on  my  pillow !” 

44  Give  her  here !” 

These  were  the  cries  on  all  sides,  and  the 
nurse  did  not  know  where  to  deposit  her  charge 
first.  No  words  can  adequately  set  forth  the 
perfections  of  that  baby.  It  must  have  been  an 
incarnation  of  the  triplet  spirit  of  Job  the  Pa- 
tient, Moses  the  Meek,  and  Griselda  the  Long- 
suffering.  Suffocated  by  kisses,  garroted  by 
hugs,  riddled  by  tickling  fingers,  it  yet  bore  a 
dauntless  front  through  all,  and  even  smiled 
blandly  upon  its  ruthless  assailants!  Its  virtues 
seemed  to  us  rather  caoutchoucic  than  human ; 
but  we  were  assured  by  the  highest  authority 
that  it  was  of  the  same  species  with  that  for 
which  the  little  transcendentalist  prayed,  when, 
disgusted  with  saw-dust  shams,  she  cried : 

44  Lord ! give  me  a baby ! a real  meat  baby !” 

Sometimes  the  conversation  between  these 
little  beds  is  pitiful  to  hear.  A little  girl,  who 
had  been  for  a long  time  an  inmate  of  the  hos- 
pital, had  recovered,  and  announced,  with  justi- 
fiable delight, 

44  I’ve  got  all  well ! and  my  mother’s  coming 
to  take  me  away  to-morrow !” 

Whereupon  her  little  sick  neighbor  responded, 
in  a still  more  triumphant  tone : 4 4 Ho ! I haven’t 
got  any  mother : and  I’m  glad  of  it,  for  I sha’n’t 
have  to  go  away — never !” 

Could  any  thing  be  sadder  than  this — to  give 
thanks  that  one  has  no  mother ! This  remind- 
ed me  of  a scene  of  my  school-days.  I encount- 
ered a group  of  poor  children  in  riotous  dispute. 
As  I passed  them  a boy  shouted  out,  tauntingly, 
to  a girl  in  the  rival  faction : 44  You  needn’t  feel 
so  smart!  I saw  your  father  dead-drunk  last 
night!” 

The  girl’s  pose  was  magnificent  as  she  turned 
upon  the  contemptible  young  bully,  and  said, 
slowly  and  most  impressively:  44 1 thank  your 
honor ! I haven't  got  no  father ! My  father’s 
dead!” 

All  the  sick  wards  of  this  hospital,  whose  pa- 
tron-saint is  44  the  Beloved  Physician,”  open  into 
a central  chapel  where  prayers  are  read  every 
night  by  one  whose  heart  is  in  this  noble  char- 
ity, and  to  whom  we  owe  some  of  the  choicest 
hymns  of  the  Church.  How  sweet  and  cheer- 
ing his  voice  must  be  as  it  goes  softly  on  from 
bed  to  bed  where  lie  the  suffering  men,  women, 
and  children  for  whom  he  prays ! I think  the 
many  hearts  which  he  has  lightened  and  com- 
forted could  hardly  say  “Amen,”  when  he  sings 
“I  would  not  live  alway!  I ask  not  to  stay,” 
however  eagerly  they  may  appropriate  to  them- 
selves the  soothing  tenderness  and  brave  hope 
of  the  hymn.  No,  they  can  not  let  him  go 
yet! 

The  crowning  grace  of  the  beautiful  chapel  is 
an  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  Gospels,  bach 
page  with  its  perfect  text,  and  its  own  peculiar 
ornament  of  exquisite  device ; and  all  this  magic 
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wrought  by  the  loving  skill  of  a woman’s  hand ! 
Indeed  the  presence  and  ministrations  of  re- 
fined womanhood  invest  this  House  Beautiful 
with  an  indescribable  charm.  I dare  not  say  what 
I would  of  the  sisterhood  whose  voluntary  serv- 
ice makes  it  what  it  is.  No  austere  vow  para- 
lyzes heart  and  will ; but,  constrained  simply  by 
love  to  our  Lord,  they  tenderly  and  faithfully 
wait  on  their  ministry.  Native  grace,  the  finest 
culture,  and  the  heartiest  devotion  are  laid  on 
the  altar  of  sacrifice.  But  is  it  sacrifice  f Were 
delicate  hands,  and  cultivated  powers  of  heart 
and  head,  more  worthily  or  happily  employed 
in  the  luxurious  ease  of  home  or  the  brilliant 
rounds  of  society,  than  now,  in  alleviating  a sick 
child’s  sufferings,  or  speaking  peace  to  some 
fearful  soul  tossed  on  the  billows  of  death  ? I 
doubt  not  that  to  many  an  idler  in  Vanity  Fair, 
with  hungry  heart  and  listless  hands,  the  soft 
garb  of  the  sisterhood  would  prove  the  garment 
of  Peace,  and  the  easy  yoke  of  Christian  service, 
rest  to  the  soul. 

The  great  city  has  no  such  fascination  for  me 
as  this  very  children’s  ward  at  St.  Luke’s ; and 
although  it  is  more  than  two  years  since  I saw 
them,  yet  my  heart  still  yearns  after  Susie,  with 
her  great  brown  eyes  and  pathetic  face ; after 


sharp  little  Luke,  and  comical  little  Peter,  and 
their  companions.  These  may  have  passed  away, 
but  other  little  faces  lie  on  those  pillows  to  be 
brightened  by  loving  care  : and  more  than  this, 
for  every  child  there  sheltered  a thousand  little 
ones,  with  distorted  limbs  and  suffering  bodies, 
lie  without,  in  the  bleak,  cruel  world ; and  for 
some  of  these  a word  from  you  would  provide  the 
blessed  novelty  of  a “ sweet  home !” 

Look  into  your  own  nursery,  happy  father 
and  mother ! and  imagine,  if  you  can,  those  same 
precious  faces  as  pinched  with  pain,  saddened 
by  neglect,  eloquent  in  voiceless  misery,  and 
I am  sure  you  can  not  rest  until  your  gratitude 
for  singular  happiness  in  your  own  lot  has  found 
expression  in  the  relief  of  some  little  suffering 
outcast,  whose  angel,  always  beholding  the 
Father’s  face,  will  plead  with  Him  forever  in 
your  behalf.  But  if  any  see  only  an  empty 
crib  where  all  was  once  living  beauty  and  joy, 
then  away  with  bootless  repining ! Consecrate 
a little  bed  at  St.  Luke’s  with  the  lost  darling’s 
name ; and,  ministering  cheerfully  there  to  one 
of  Christ’s  little  ones,  you  shall  have  such  vis- 
ions of  your  child  in  Paradise  as  would  never 
have  been  vouchsafed  to  life-long  watching  and 
weeping  by  the  forsaken  cradle. 
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CHAPTER  LXV.  • 

FELIX  GRAHAM  RETURNS  TO  XONING8BY. 

“ TF  you  love  the  man,  let  him  come.”  It 

JL  was  thus  that  the  judge  had  declared  to 
his  daughter  his  opinion  of  what  had  better  be 
done  in  that  matter  of  Felix  Graham.  Then  he 
had  gone  on  to  declare  that  he  had  given  his 
permission  to  Felix  Graham  to  say  any  thing 
that  he  had  got  to  say,  and  finally  had  under- 
taken to  invite  Felix  Graham  to  spend  the  as- 
size week  at  Noningsby.  Of  course  in  the  mind 
of  the  judge  all  this  amounted  to  an  actual  giving 
away  of  his  daughter.  He  regarded  the  thing 
now  as  done,  looking  upon  the  young  people  as 
betrothed,  and  his  reflections  mainly  ran  on  the 
material  part  of  the  business.  How  should 
Graham  be  made  to  earn  an  income,  and  what 
allowance  must  be  made  to  him  till  he  did  so  ? 
There  was  a certain  sum  set  apart  for  Madeline's 
fortune,  but  that  would  by  no  means  suffice  for 
the  livelihood  of  a married  barrister  in  London. 
Graham  no  doubt  earned  something  as  it  was, 
but  that  was  done  by  his  pen  rather  than  by  his 
wig,  and  the  judge  was  inclined  to  think  that 
the  pen  must  be  abandoned  before  the  wig  could 
be  made  profitable.  Such  were  the  directions 
which  his  thoughts  took  regarding  Madeline’s 
lot  in  life.  With  him  the  next  week  or  two, 
with  their  events,  did  not  signify  much ; whereas 
the  coming  years  did  signify  a great  deal. 

At  that  time,  on  that  Sunday  afternoon,  there 
still  remained  to  Madeline  the  best  part  of  a 


month  to  think  of  it  all,  before  Felix  should  re- 
appear upon  the  scene.  But  then  she  could  not 
think  of  it  by  herself  in  silence.  Her  father  had 
desired  her  to  tell  her  mother  what  had  passed, 
and  she  felt  that  a great  difficulty  still  lay  before 
her.  She  knew  that  her  mother  did  not  wish 
her  to  marry  Felix  Graham.  She  knew  that  her 
mother  did  wish  her  to  marry  Peregrine  Orme. 
And  therefore,  though  no  mother  and  child  had 
ever  treated  each  other  with  a sweeter  confidence, 
or  loved  each  other  with  wanner  hearts,  there 
was,  as  it  were,  a matter  of  disunion  between 
them.  But  nevertheless  she  must  tell  her  mo- 
ther, and  the  dread  of  this  telling  weighed  heavy 
upon  her  as  she  sat  that  night  in  the  drawing- 
room reading  the  article  which  Felix  had  writ- 
ten. 

But  she  need  not  have  been  under  any  alarm. 
Her  father,  when  he  told  her  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter with  her  mother,  had  by  no  means  intended 
to  throw  on  her  shoulders  the  burden  of  convert- 
ing Lady  Staveley  to  the  Graham  interest.  He 
took  care  to  do  this  himself  effectually,  so  that 
in  fact  there  should  be  no  burden  left  for  Made- 
line’s shoulders.  “ Well,  my  dear,”  he  said  that 
same  Sunday  evening  to  his  wife,  “ I have  had 
it  all  out  with  Madeline  this  afternoon.” 

“About  Mr.  Graham,  do  you  mean?” 

“ Yes ; about  Mr.  Graham.  I have  promised 
that  he  shall  come  here  for  the  assize  week.” 

“Oh,  dear!” 

“It’s  done,  my  love ; and  I believe  we  shall 
find  it  all  for  the  best.  The  bishops’  daughters 
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always  marry  clergymen,  and  the  judges*  daugh- 
ters ought  to  marry  lawyers." 

“But  you  can’t  give  him  a practice.  The 
bishops  have  livings  to  give  away.” 

“Perhaps  I may  show  him  how  to  make  a 
practice  for  himself,  which  would  be  better. 
Take  my  word  for  it  that  it  will  be  best  for  her 
happiness.  You  would  not  have  liked  to  be  dis- 
appointed yourself,  when  you  made  up  your  mind 
to  be  married." 

“No,  I should  not,"  said  Lady  Staveley. 

“ And  she  will  have  a will  of  her  own  quite 
as  strong  as  you  had."  And  then  there  was  si- 
lence in  the  room  for  some  time. 

“ You’ll  be  kind  to  him  when  he  comes  ?”  said 
the  judge. 

“Oh  yes,"  said  Lady  Staveley,  in  a voice 
that  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  melancholy. 

“Nobody  can  be  so  kind  as  you  when  you 
please.  And  as  it  is  to  be — ’’ 

“I  always  did  like  him,"  said  Lady  Staveley, 
“ although  he  is  so  very  plain." 

“You’ll  soon  get  used  to  that,  my  dear." 

“ And  as  for  poor  young  Mr.  Orme — " 

“As  for  poor  young  Mr.  Orme,  as  you  call 
him,  he  will  not  die  of  a broken  heart.  Poor 
young  Mr.  Orme  has  all  the  world  before  him, 
and  will  soon  console  himself." 

“ But  he  is  so  attached  to  her.  And  then 
The  Cleeve  is  so  near." 

“We  must  give  up  all  that,  my  dear." 

“Very  well,”  said  Lady  Staveley;  and  from 
that  moment  it  may  be  said  that  she  had  given 
in  her  adhesion  to  the  Graham  connection.  When, 
some  time  after,  she  gave  her  orders  to  Baker  as 
to  preparing  a room  for  Mr.  Graham,  it  was  made 
quite  clear  to  that  excellent  woman,  by  her  mis- 
tress’s manner  and  anxiety  as  to  the  airing  of 
the  sheets,  that  Miss  Madeline  was  to  have  her 
own  way  in  the  matter. 

But  long  previous  to  these  preparations  Made- 
line and  her  mother  had  discussed  the  matter 
fully.  “ Papa  says  that  Mr.  Graham  is  to  come 
here  for  the  assize  week,"  said  Lady  Staveley. 

“ Yes ; so  he  told  me,"  Madeline  replied,  very 
bashfully. 

44 1 suppose  it’s  all  for  the  best." 

44 1 hope  it  is,"  said  Madeline.  What  could 
she  do  but  hope  so  ? 

“ Your  papa  understands  every  thing  so  very 
well  that  I am  sure  he  would  not  let  him  come 
if  it  were  not  proper." 

44 1 suppose  not,”  said  Madeline. 

41  And  now  I look  upon  the  matter  as  all  set- 
tled." 

44  What  matter,  mamma  ?” 

44  That  he — that  he  is  to  come  here  as  your 
lover." 

44  Oh  no,  mamma.  Pray  don’t  imagine  that. 
It  is  not  so  at  all.  What  should  I do  if  you 
were  to  say  any  thing  to  make  him  think  so  V\ 

44  But  you  told  me  that  you  loved  him." 

“So  I do,  mamma." 

41  And  he  told  your  papa  that  he  was  despe- 
rately in  love  with  you." 

44 1 don’t  know,  mamma." 


“But  he  did — your  papa  told  me  so,  and 
that’s  why  he  asked  him  to  come  down  here 
again.  He  never  would  have  done  it  without.” 

Madeline  had  her  own  idea  about  this,  be- 
lieving that  her  father  had  thought  more  of  her 
wants  in  the  matter  than  he  had  of  those  of  Fe- 
lix Graham ; but  as  to  this  she  said  nothing. 
44  Nevertheless,  mamma,  you  must  not  say  that 
to  any  one,"  she  answered.  44  Mr.  Graham  has 
never  spoken  to  me — not  a word.  I should  of 
course  have  told  you  had  he  done  so. " 

44  Yes,  I am  sure  of  that.  But,  Madeline,  I 
suppose  it’s  all  the  same.  He  asked  papa  for 
permission  to  speak  to  you,  and  your  papa  has 
given  it." 

44  I’m  sure  I don’t  know,  mamma." 

It  was  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  that  when 
Lady  Staveley  again  returned  to  the  subject. 
“I  am  sure  Mr.  Graham  is  very  clever,  and  all 
that." 

44 Papa  says  that  he  is  very  clever  indeed." 

44  I’m  quite  sure  he  is,  and  he  makes  himself 
very  nice  in  the  house,  always  talking  when 
there  are  people  to  dinner.  Mr.  Arbuthrot  never 
will  talk  when  there  are  people  to  dinner.  But 
Mr.  Arbuthnot  has  got  a very  nice  place  in  War- 
wickshire, and  they  say  he’ll  come  in  for  the 
county  some  day." 

44  Of  course,  mamma,  if  there  should  be  any 
thing  of  that  sort,  we  should  not  be  rich  people, 
like  Isabella  and  Mr.  Arbuthnot." 

44  Not  at  first,  dear." 

44  Neither  first  nor  last.  But  I don't  care 
about  that.  If  you  and  papa  will  like  him,  and 
— and — if  it  should  come  to  that ! Oh,  mamma, 
he  is  so  good,  and  so  clever,  and  he  understands 
things,  and  talks  about  things  as  though  he 
knew  how  to  make  himself  master  of  them.  And 
he  is  honest  and  proud.  Oh,  mamma,  if  it 
should  be  so,  I do  hope  you  will  love  him." 

And  then  Lady  Staveley  promised  that  she 
would  love  him,  thinking  nevertheless  that  had 
things  gone  differently  she  would  have  extended 
a more  motherly  warmth  of  affection  to  Pere- 
grine Orme. 

And  about  this  time  Peregrine  Orme  made 
another  visit  to  Noningsby.  His  intention  was 
to  see  the  judge,  explaining  what  steps  his  grand- 
father had  taken  as  to  The  Cleeve  property,  and 
then  once  more  to  have  thrown  himself  at  Made- 
line’s feet.  But  circumstances  as  they  turned 
out  prevented  this.  Although  he  had  been  at 
some  trouble  to  ascertain  when  the  judge  would 
be  at  Noningsby,  nevertheless  on  his  arrival 
the  judge  was  out.  He  would  be  home,  the 
servant  said,  to  dinner,  but  not  before;  and 
therefore  he  had  again  seen  Lady  Staveley,  and 
after  seeing  her  had  not  thrown  himself  at  Made- 
line’s feet. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  give  a system- 
atic and  detailed  account  of  his  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances, and  had  selected  nearly  the  very 
words  in  which  this  should  be  made,  not  actu- 
ated by  any  idea  that  such  a process  would  have 
any  weight  with  Madeline,  or  by  any  means  as- 
sist him  with  her,  but  hoping  that  he  might  thus 
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procure  the  judge’s  permission  to  press  his  suit. 
But  all  his  preparation  and  all  his  chosen  words 
were  of  no  use  to  him.  When  he  saw  Lady 
Staveley’s  face  he  at  once  knew  that  she  had  no 
comfort  to  offer  to  him.  “Well,”  he  said ; “is 
there  auy  chance  for  me  ?”  He  had  intended  to 
speak  in  a very  different  tone,  but  words  which 
have  been  prepared  seldom  manage  to  fit  them- 
selves into  their  appropriate  places. 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Orme,”  she  said,  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  and  holding  it*  “ I wish  it  were  differ- 
ent; I wish  it  could  be  different.” 

“ There  is  no  hope,  then  ?”  And  as  he  spoke 
there  was  a sound  in  his  voice  as  though  the 
tidings  would  utterly  unman  him. 

“I  should  be  wicked  to  deceive  you,”  she 
said.  “There  is  no  hope.”  And  then  as  she 
looked  up  at  the  sorrow  so  plainly  written  in  the 
lines  of  his  young,  handsome  face,  tears  came 
into  her  eyes  and  polled  down  her  cheeks.  How 
could  it  be  that  a daughter  of  hers  should  be 
indifferent  to  the  love  of  such  a suitor  as  this? 

But  Peregrine,  when  he  saw  her  sorrow,  re- 
pressed his  own.  “Very  well,”  said  he;  “I 
will  at  any  rate  know  how  to  take  an  answer. 
And  for  your  kindness  to  me  in  the  matter  I am 
much  obliged.  I ought  to  have  known  myself 
better  than  to  have  supposed  she  could  have 
cared  for  me.” 

“ I am  sure  she  feels  that  you  have  done  her 
great  honor.” 

“ Pshaw!  honor ! But  never  mind — Good-by, 
Lady  Staveley.” 

“Will  you  not  see  her  ?” 

“ No.  Why  should  I see  her  ? Give  her  my 
love — my  best  love — ” 

“ I will— I will.” 

“ And  tell  her  that  I hope  she  may  be  happy, 
and  make  some  fellow  happy  who  is  more  for- 
tunate than  I am.  I shall  get  out  of  the  way 
somewhere,  so  that  I shall  not  make  a fool  of 
myself  when  I see  it.”  And  then  he  took  his 
departure,  and  rode  back  again  to  The  Cleeve. 
This  happened  two  days  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  trial,  and  the  day  before  that  on 
which  Graham  was  to  arrive  at  Noningsby. 

When  Graham  received  the  judge’s  note  ask- 
ing him  to  put  up  at  Noningsby  for  the  assize 
week  he  was  much  astonished.  It  was  very 
short : 

“ Dicab  Graham,— As  you  are  coming  down  to  Alston, 
special  in  Lady  Mason's  case,  you  may  as  well  come  and 
stay  here.  Lady  Staveley  bids  me  say  that  she  will  be  de- 
lighted. Your  elder  brethren  will  no  doubt  go  back  to 
London  each  night,  so  that  you  will  not  be  expected  to  re- 
main with  them.  Yours  always,  etc." 

What  could  bo  the  intention  of  the  judge  in 
taking  so  strange  a step  as  this?  The  judge 
bad  undertaken  to  see  him  in  three  months, 
having  given  him  some  fain*  idea  that  there  then 
might  bo  a chance  of  hope.  But  now,  before 
one  month  was  over,  he  was  actually  sending  for 
him  to  the  house,  and  inviting  him  to  stay  there. 
What  would  al|  the  bar  world  say  when  they 
found  that  a young  barrister  was  living  at  the 
judge's  house  during  the  assizes  ? Would  it  not 


be  in  every  man’s  mouth  that  he  was  a suitor 
accepted  both  by  the  judge’s  daughter  and  by  the 
judge  ? There  would  be  nothing  in  that  to  go 
against  the  grain  with  him,  if  only  the  fact  were 
so.  That  the  fact  should  be  so  he  could  not 
venture  to  hope  even  on  this  hint ; but  he  ac- 
cepted the  judge’s  invitation,  sent  his  gratefol 
thanks  to  Lady  Staveley — as  to  Lady  Staveley’s 
delight,  he  was  sure  that  the  judge  must  have 
romanced  a little,  for  he  had  clearly  recognized 
Lady  Staveley  as  his  enemy — and  then  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  chances  of  war. 

On  the  evening  before  the  trial  he  arrived  at 
Noningsby  just  in  time  for  dinner.  He  bad 
been  obliged  to  remain  an  hour  or  two  at  Alston 
in  conference  with  Mr.  Aram,  and  was  later 
than  he  had  expected  he  would  be.  He  had 
been  afraid  to  come  early  in  the  day,  lest  by 
doing  so  he  might  have  seemed  to  overstep  the 
margin  of  his  invitation.  When  he  did  arrive 
the  two  ladies  were  already  dressing,  and  he 
found  the  judge  in  the  hall. 

“ A pretty  fellow  you  are !”  said  the  judge. 
“It’s  dinner-time  already,  and,  of  course,  you 
take  an  hour  to  dress.” 

“Mr.  Aram — ” began  Felix. 

“Oh  yes,  Mr.  Aram!  I’ll  give  you  fifteen 
minutes,  but  not  a moment  more.”  And  so 
Felix  was  hurried  on  up  to  his  bedroom — the 
old  bedroom  in  which  he  had  passed  so  many 
hours,  and  been  so  very  uneasy.  As  he  entered 
the  room  all  that  conversation  with  Augustus 
Staveley  returned  upon  his  memory.  He  had 
seen  his  friend  in  London,  and  told  him  that  he 
was  going  down  to  Noningsby.  Augustus  had 
looked  grave,  but  had  said  nothing  about  Made- 
line. Augustus  was  not  in  his  father's  confi- 
dence in  this  matter,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  look  grave.  On  that  very  morning,  more- 
over, some  cause  had  been  given  to  himself  for 
gravity  of  demeanor. 

At  the  door  of  his  room  he  met  Mrs.  Baker, 
and,  hnrried  though  he  was  by  the  judge’s  strict 
injunction,  he  could  not  but  shake  hands  with 
his  old  and  very  worthy  friend. 

“Quite  strong  again,”  said  he,  in  answer  to 
her  tender  inquiries. 

“ So  you  are,  I do  declare. . I will  say  this, 
Mr.  Graham,  for  wholesomeness  of  flesh  you  beat 
any  thing  I ever  come  nigh.  There’s  a many 
would  have  been  weeks  and  weeks  before  they 
could  have  been  moved.” 

“ It  was  your  good  nursing,  Mrs.  Baker.” 

“Well,  I think  we  did  take  care  of  you 
among  us.  Do  you  remember  the  pheasant, 
Mr.  Graham?” 

“Remember  it!  I should  think  so;  and 
how  I improved  the  occasion.” 

“Yes;  you  did  improve  fast  enough.  And 
the  sea-kAle,  Mr.  Graham?  Laws!  the  row  I 
had  with  John  Gardener  about  that  1 And,  Mr. 
Graham,  do  you  remember  how  a certain  friend 
used  to  come  and  ask  after  you  at  the  door? 
Dear,  dear,  dear!  I nearly  caught  it  about 
that.” 

But  Graham  in  his  present  frame  of  mind 
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could  not  well  endure  to  discuss  his  remem- 
brances on  that  subject  with  Mrs.  Baker,  so  he 
good-humoredly  pushed  her  out  of  the  room, 
saying  that  the  judge  would  be  mad  if  he  de- 
layed. 

4 4 That’s  true,  too,  Mr.  Graham.  And  it  won’t 
do  for  you  to  take  up  Mr.  Augustus’s  tricks  in 
the  house  yet;  will  it?”  And  then  she  left 
the  room.  44  What  does  she  mean  by  4yet?,,, 
Felix  said  to  himself  as  he  went  through  the 
ceremony  of  dressing  with  all  the  haste  in  his 
power. 

He  was  in  the  drawing-room  almost  within 
the  fifteen  minutes,  and  there  he  found  none  but 
the  judge  and  his  wife  and  daughter.  He  had 
at  first  expected  to  find  Augustus  there,  but  had 
been  told  by  Mrs.  Baker  that  he  was  to  come 
down  on  the  following  morning.  His  first  greet- 
ing from  Lady  Staveley  was  something  like  that 
he  had  already  received  up  stairs,  only  made  in 
less  exuberant  language.  He  was  congratulated 
on  his  speedy  recovery  and  made  welcome  by  a 
kind  smile.  Then  he  shook  hands  with  Made- 
line, and  as  he  did  so  he  observed  that  the 
judge  was  at  the  trouble  to  turn  away,  so  that 
he  should  not  watch  the  greeting.  This  he  did 
see,  but  into  Madeline’s  face  he  hardly  ventured 
to  look.  He  touched  her  hand,  however,  and 
said  a word ; and  she  also  murmured  something 
about  his  injury.  44  And  now  we’ll  go  to  din- 
ner,” said  the  judge.  “Give  your  arm  that  is 
not  broken  to  Lady  Staveley.”  And  so  the 
meeting  was  over.  44  Augustus  will  be  in  Al- 
ston to-morrow  when  the  court  is  opened,”  said 
the  judge.  44  That  is  to  say,  if  he  finds  it  possi- 
ble to  get  up  so  soon  ; but  to-day  he  had  some 
engagements  in  town.”  The  truth,  however, 
was  that  the  judge  had  chosen  to  be  alone  with 
Felix  after  dinner. 

The  dinner  was  very  pleasant,  but  the  judge 
talked  for  the  whole  party.  Madeline  hardly 
spoke  at  all,  nor  did  Lady  Staveley  say  much. 
Felix  managed  to  put  in  a few  words  occasion- 
ally, as  it  always  becomes  a good  listener  to  do, 
but  the  brunt  of  the  battle  lay  with  the  host. 
One  thing  Felix  observed  painfully,  that  not  a 
word  was  spoken  about  Lady  Mason  or  Orley 
Farm.  When  he  had  been  last  there  the  judge 
had  spoken  of  it  openly  before  the  whole  party, 
expressing  his  opinion  that  she  was  a woman 
much  injured ; but  now  neither  did  he  say  any 
thing  nor  did  Lady  Staveley.  He  would  proba- 
bly not  have  observed  this  had  not  a feeling  crept 
upon  him  during  the  last  fortnight,  that  that 
thorough  conviction  which  men  had  felt  as  to 
her  innocence  was  giving  way.  While  the  la- 
dies were  there,  however,  he  did  not  himself  al- 
lude to  the  subject. 

When  they  had  left  the  room  and  the  door 
had  been  closed  behind  them,  the  judge  began 
the  campaign — began  it,  and  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  ended  it  in  a very  few  minutes. 
44  Graham,”  said  he,  44 1 am  glad  to  see  you.” 

“Thank  you,  judge,”  said  he. 

44  Of  course  you  know,  and  I know,  what  that 
amounts  to  now.  My  idea  is  that  you  acted  as 


an  honest  man  when  you  were  last  here.  You 
are  not  a rich  man — ” 

44  Any  thing  but  that.” 

44  And  therefore  I do  not  think  it  would  have 
been  well  had  you  endeavored  to  gain  my  daugh- 
ter’s affections  without  speaking  to  me,  or  to  her 
mother.”  Judge  Staveley  always  spoke  of  his 
wife  as  though  she  were  an  absolute  part  of  him- 
self. 44  She  and  I have  discussed  the  matter 
now,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  address  yourself 
to  Madeline  if  you  please.” 

44  My  dear  judge — ” 

44  Of  course  you  understand  that  I am  not  an- 
swering for  her?” 

44  Oh,  of  course  not.” 

44  That’s  your  look-out.  You  must  fight  your 
own  battle  there.  What  you  are  allowed  to  un- 
derstand is  this,  that  her  father  and  mother  will 
give  their  consent  to  an  engagement,  if  she  finds 
that  she  can  bring  herself  to  give  hers.  If  you 
are  minded  to  ask  her,  you  may  do  so.* 

44  Of  course  I shall  ask  her.” 

44  She  will  have  five  thousand  pounds  on  her 
marriage,  settled  upon  herself  and  her  children, 
and  as  much  more  when  I die,  settled  in  the 
same  way.  Now  fill  your  glass.”  And  in  his 
own  easy  way  he  turned  the  subject  round  and 
began  to  talk  about  the  late  congress  at  Birming- 
ham. 

Felix  felt  that  it  was  not  open  to  him  at  the 
present  moment  to  say  any  thing  further  about 
Madeline;  and  though  he  was  disappointed  at 
this — for  he  would  have  wished  to  go  on  talking 
about  her  all  the  evening — perhaps  it  was  better 
for  him.  The  judge  would  have  said  nothing 
further  to  encourage  him,  and  he  would  have 
gradually  been  taught  to  think  that  his  chance 
with  Madeline  was  little,  and  then  less.  44  He 
must  have  been  a fool,”  my  readers  will  say, 
44  not  to  have  known  that  Madeline  was  now  his 
own.”  Probably.  But  then  modest-minded 
young  men  are  fools. 

At  last  he  contrived  to  bring  the  conversation 
round  from  the  Birmingham  congress  to  the 
affairs  of  his  new  client ; and  indeed  he  con- 
trived to  dp  so  in  spite  of  the  judge,  who  was 
not  particularly  anxious  to  speak  on  the  subject. 
44  After  all  that  we  said  and  did  at  Birmingham, 
it  is  odd  tfyit  I should  so  soon  find  myself  joined 
with  Mr.  Fumival.  ” 

44  Not  at  all  odd.  Of  course  you  must  take 
up  your  profession  as  others  have  taken  it  up 
before  you.  Very  many  young  men  dream  of  a 
Themis  fit  for  Utopia.  You  have  slept  some- 
what longer  than  others,  and  your  dreams  have 
been  more  vivid.” 

44  And  now  I wake  to  find  myself  leagued  with 
the  Empson  and  Dudley  of  our  latter-day  law 
courts.” 

“Fie,  Graham,  fie!  Do  not  allow  yourself 
to  speak  in  that  tone  of  men  whom  you  know  to 
be  zealous  advocates,  and  whom  you  do  not 
know  to  be  dishonest  opponents.” 

44  It  is  they  and  such  as  they  that  make  so 
many  in  these  days  feel  the  need  of  some  Utopia 
-*-as  it  was  in  the  old  days  of  our  history.  But 
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I beg  their  pardon  for  nicknaming  them,  and  *fl  have  never  yet  even  seen  Mr,  ChafTanbrass 
certainly  ought  not  to  have  done  90  in  your  pres-  in  court,’*  said  Felix,  after  a pause, 
ence."  “ The  more  shame  for  too,  never  to  have  gone 

“ Well,  if  you  repent  yourself,  and  will  be  more  to  the  court  in  which  he  practices,  A barrister 
charitable  for  the  future,  I will  not  tell  of  you/*  i intending  to  succeed  at  the  common  law  bar  can 
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not  have  too  wide  an  experience  in  such  mat- 
ters.” 

44  But  then  I fear  that  I am  a barrister  not  in- 
tending to  succeed.” 

44 1 am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,”  said  the  judge. 
And  then  again  the  conversation  flagged  for  a 
minute  or  two. 

44  Have  you  ever  seen  him  at  a country  assize 
town  before,  judge  ?”  asked  Felix. 

44  Whom  ? Chaffanbrass  ? I do  not  remem- 
ber that  I have.” 

44  His  coming  down  in  this  way  is  quite  un- 
usual, I take  it.” 

4 4 Rather  so,  I should  say.  The  Old  Bailey 
is  his  own  ground.” 

44  And  why  should  they  think  it  necessary  in 
such  a case  as  this  to  have  recourse  to  such  a 
proceeding  ?” 

44  It  would  be  for  me  to  ask  you  that,  seeing 
that  you  are  one  of  the  counsel.” 

44  Do  you  mean  to  say,  judge,  that  between 
you  and  me  you  are  unwilling  to  give  an  opin- 
ion on  such  a subject?” 

“Well;  you  press  me  hard,  and  I think  I 
may  fairly  say  that  I am  unwilling.  I would 
sooner  discuss  the  matter  with  you  after  the  ver- 
dict than  before  it.  Come,  we  will  go  into  the 
drawing-room.” 

There  was  not  much  in  this.  Indeed  if  it 
were  properly  looked  at  there  was  nothing  in  it. 
But  nevertheless  Graham,  as  he  preceded  the 
judge  out  of  the  dining-room,  felt  that  his  heart 
misgave  him  about  Lady  Mason.  When  first 
the  matter  had  been  spoken  of  at  Noningsby, 
Judge  Staveley  had  been  fully  convinced  of 
Lady  Mason’s  innocence,  and  had  felt  no  re- 
serve in  expressing  his  opinion.  He  had  ex- 
pressed such  an  opinion  very  openly.  Why 
should  he  now  affect  so  much  reticence,  seeing 
that  the  question  had  been  raised  in  the  pres- 
ence of  them  two  alone?  It  was  he  who  had 
persuaded  Graham  to  undertake  this  work,  and 
now  he  went  back  from  what  he  had  done,  and 
refused  even  to  speak  upon  the  subject.  4 4 It 
must  be  that  he  thinks  she  is  guilty,”  said  Gra- 
ham to  himself  as  he  lay  down  that  night  in 
bed. 

But  there  had  been  something  more  for  him 
to  do  before  bedtime  came.  He  followed  the 
judge  into  the  drawing-room,  and  in  five  min- 
utes perceived  that  his  host  had  taken  up  a book 
with  the  honest  intention  of  reading  it.  Some 
reference  was  made  to  him  by  his  wife,  but  he 
showed  at  once  that  he  did  not  regard  Graham 
as  company,  and  that  he  conceived  himself  to 
be  entitled  to  eqjoy  the  full  luxury  of  home. 
“Upon  my  word  I don’t  know,”  he  answered, 
without  taking  his  eye  off  the  page.  And  then 
nobody  spoke  to  him  another  word. 

After  another  short  interval  Lady  Staveley 
went  to  sleep.  When  Felix  Graham  had  be- 
fore been  at  Noningsby,  she  would  have  rebelled 
against  nature  with  all  her  force  rather  than 
have  slept  while  he  was  left  to  whisper  what  he 
would  to  her  darling.  But  now  he  was  author- 
ized to  whisper,  and  why  should  not  Lady  Stave- 


ley sleep  if  she  wished  it  ? She  did  sleep,  and 
Felix  was  left  alone  with  his  love. 

And  yet  he  was  not  altogether  alone.  He 
could  not  say  to  her  those  words  which  he  was 
now  bound  to  say;  which  he, longed  to  say  in 
order  that  he  might  know  whether  the  next 
stage  of  his  life  was  to  be  light  or  dark.  There 
sat  the  judge,  closely  intent  no  doubt  upon  his 
book,  but  wide  awake.  There  also  sat  Lady 
Staveley,  fast  asleep  certainly ; but  with  a won- 
drous power  of  hearing  even  in  her  sleep.  And 
yet  how  was  he  to  talk  to  his  love  unless  he 
talked  of  love ? He  wished  that  the  judge  would 
help  them  to  converse ; he  wished  that  some  one 
else  was  there ; he  wished  at  last  that  he  him- 
self was  away.  Madeline  sat  perfectly  tranquil 
stitching  a collar.  Upon  her  there  was  incum- 
bent no  duty  of  doing  any  thing  beyond  that. 
But  he  was  in  a measure  bound  to  talk.  Had 
he  dared  to  do  so  he  also  would  have  taken  up 
a book ; but  that  he  knew  to  be  impossible. 

44  Your  brother  will  be  down  to-morrow,”  he 
said,  at  last. 

44  Yes ; he  is  to  go  direct  to  Alston.  He  will 
be  here  in  the  evening — to  dinner.” 

44  Ah,  yes  ; I suppose  we  shall  all  be  late  to- 
morrow.” 

44  Papa  always  is  late  when  the  assizes  are  go- 
ing on,”  said  Madeline. 

44  Alston  is  not  very  far,”  said  Felix. 

44  Only  two  miles,”  she  answered. 

And  during  the  whole  of  that  long  evening 
the  conversation  between  them  did  not  reach  a 
more  interesting  pitch  than  that. 

44  She  must  think  me  an  utter  fool,”  said  Fe- 
lix to  himself,  as  he  sat  staring  at  the  fire. 
“How  well  her  brother  would  have  made  the 
most  of  such  an  opportunity!”  And  then  he 
went  to  bed  by  no  means  in  a good  humor  with 
himself. 

On  the  next  morning  he  again  met  her  at 
breakfast,  but  on  that  occasion  there  wa6  no 
possible  opportunity  for  private  conversation. 
The  judge  was  all  alive,  and  talked  enough  for 
the  whole  party  during  the  twenty  minutes  that 
was  allowed  to  them  before  they  started  for  Al- 
ston. 44  And  now  we  must  be  off.  We’ll  say 
half  past  seven  for  dinner,  my  dear.”  And  then 
they  also  made  their  journey  to  Alston. 


CHAPTER  LXVL 

SHOWING  HOW  MISS  FCRNIVAL  TREATED  HER 
LOVERS. 

It  is  a great  thing  for  young  ladies  to  live  in 
a household  in  which  free  correspondence  by 
letter  is  permitted.  4 4 Two  for  mamma,  four 
for  Amelia,  three  for  Fanny,  and  one  for  papa.” 
When  the  postman  has  left  his  budget  they 
should  be  dealt  out  in  that  way,  and  no  more 
should  be  said  about  it,  except  what  each  may 
choose  to  say.  Papa’s  letter  is  about  money,  of 
course,  and  interests  nobody.  Mamma's  con- 
tain the  character  of  a cook  and  an  invitation  to 
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dinner,  and  as  they  interest  every  body,  are  pub- 
lic property.  But  Fanny’s  letters  and  Amelia’s 
should  be  private ; and  a well-bred  mamma  of 
the  present  day  scorns  even  to  look  at  the  hand- 
writing of  the  addresses.  Now  in  Harley  Street 
things  were  so  managed  that  nobody  did  see  the 
handwriting  of  the  addresses  of  Sophia's  letters 
till  they  came  into  her  own  hand — that  is,  nei- 
ther her  father  nor  her  mother  did  so.  That 
both  Spooner  and  Mrs.  Ball  examined  them 
closely  is  probable  enough. 

This  was  well  for  her  now,  for  she  did  not 
wish  it  to  be  known  as  yet  that  she  had  accept- 
ed an  offer  from  Lucius  Mason,  and  she  did 
wish  to  have  the  privilege  of  receiving  his  let- 
ters. She  fancied  that  she  loved  him.  She 
told  herself  over  and  over  again  that  she  did  so. 
She  compared  him  within  her  own  mind  to  Au- 
gustus Staveley,  and  always  gave  the  preference 
to  Lucius.  She  liked  Augustus  also,  and  could 
have  accepted  him  as  well,  had  it  been  the  way 
of  the  world  in,  England  for  ladies  to  have  two 
accepted  lovers.  Such  is  not  the  way  of  the 
world  in  England,  and  she  therefore  had  been 
under  the  necessity  of  choosing  one.  She  had 
taken  the  better  of  the  two,  she  declared  to  her- 
self very  often ; but  nevertheless  was  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  other  should  be  abandoned  al- 
together ? Would  it  not  be  well  at  any  rate  to 
wait  till  this  trial  should  be  over?  But  then 
the  young  men  themselves  were  in  such  a hurry ! 

Lucius,  like  an  honest  man,  had  proposed  to 
go  at  once  to  Mr.  Furnival  when  he  was  accept- 
ed ; but  to  this  Sophia  had  objected.  “ The  pe- 
culiar position  in  which  my  father  stands  to  your 
mother  at  the  present  moment,"  said  she,  “would 
make  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  give  you  an  an- 
swer now.  ” Lucius  did  not  quite  understand  the 
reasoning,  but  he  yielded.  It  did  not  occur  to 
him  for  a moment  that  either  Mr.  or  Miss  Fur- 
nival  could  doubt  the  validity  of  his  title  to  the 
Orley  Farm  property. 

But  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
write  to  her.  “ Shall  I address  here?”  he  had 
asked.  “Oh  yes,”  said  Sophia;  “my  letters 
are  quite  private."  And  he  had  written  very 
frequently,  and  she  had  answered  him.  His 
last  letter  before  the  trial  I propose  to  publish, 
together  with  Sophia’s  answer,  giving  it  as  my 
opinion  that  the  gentleman’s  production  affords 
by  no  means  a good  type  of  a lover’s  letter.  But 
then  his  circumstances  were  peculiar.  Miss 
Fumival’s  answer  was,  I think,  much  better. 

14  OmutT  Fakm, . 

“ My  own  Sophia,— My  only  comfort — I may  really  aay 
my  only  comfort  now — is  in  writing  to  you.  It  is  odd  that 
at  my  age,  and  having  begun  the  world  early  as  I did,  I 
should  now  find  myself  60  much  alone.  Were  it  not  for 
you,  I should  have  no  friend.  I can  not  describe  to  you 
the  sadness  of  this  house,  nor  the  wretched  state  in  which 
my  mother  exists.  I sometimes  think  that  had  she  been 
really  guilty  of  those  monstrous  crimes  which  people  lay 
to  her  charge,  she  could  hardly  have  been  more  miserable. 
I do  not  understand  it ; nor  can  I understand  why  your 
father  has  surrounded  her  with  lawyers  whom  he  would 
not  himself  trust  in  a case  of  any  moment.  To  me  she 
never  speaks  on  the  subject,  which  makes  the  matter 
worse — worse  for  both  of  us.  I see  her  at  breakfast  and 


at  dinner,  and  sometimes  sit  with  her  for  an  hoar  in  the 
evening;  but  even  then  we  have  no  conversation.  The 
end  of  it  is  I trust  soon  coming^  and  then  1 hope  that  the 
sun  will  again  be  bright.  In  these  days  it  seems  as 
though  there  were  a cloud  over  the  whole  earth. 

“I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  you  could  bare  been 
here  with  her.  I think  that  your  tone  and  strength  of 
mind  would  have  enabled  her  to  bear  mp  against  these 
troubles  with  more  fortitude.  After  ail,  it  is  but  the 
shadow  of  a misfortune  which  has  come  across  her,  if  she 
would  but  allow  herself  so  to  think.  As  it  is,  Mrs.  Onne 
is  with  her  daily,  and  nothing  I am  sure  can  be  more 
kind.  But  I can  confess  to  you,  though  I could  do  so  to 
no  one  else,  that  I do  not  willingly  see, an  intimacy  kept 
up  between  my  mother  and  The  Cleeve.  Why  was  there 
that  strange  proposition  as  to  her  marriage;  and  why, 
when  it  was  once  made,  was  it  abandoned?  I know  that 
my  mother  has  been  not  only  guiltier  but  guileless,  In 
these  matters  as  to  which  she  is  accused;  but  nevertheless 
her  affaire  will  have  been  so  managed  that  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  for  her  to  remain  in  this  neighborhood. 

11  When  all  this  is  over,  I think  I shall  sell  this  place. 
What  is  there  to  bind  me— to  bind  me  or  you  to  Ortey 
Farm?  Sometimes  I have  thought  that  I could  be  happy 
here,  devoting  myself  to  agriculture,” — [u  Fiddlesticks  I" 
Sophia  exclaimed,  as  she  read  this] — “-and  doing  some- 
thing to  lessen  the  dense  ignorance  of  those  around  me; 
but  for  such  work  as  that  a man  shonld  be  able  to  extend 
himself  over  a larger  surface  than  that  which  I can  influ- 
ence. My  dream  of  happiness  now  carries  me  away  from 
this  to  other  countries— to  the  sunny  south.  Could  you  be 
happy  there  ? A friend  of  mine  whom  I well  knew  in  Ger- 
many, has  a villa  on  the  Lake  of  Camo** — [4‘  Indeed,  ®r. 
I'll  do  no  such  thing,’*  said  Sophia  to  herself]— 41  and  then 
I think  we  might  forget  all  this  annoyance. 

14 1 shall  not  write  again  now  till  the  trial  Is  over.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  that  I will  be  In  court  during  the 
whole  proceedings.  If  my  mother  will  admit  it,  I will  re- 
main there  close  to  her,  as  her  son  should  do  in  such  au 
emergency.  If  she  will  not  have  this,  still  I will  be  there. 
No  one  shall  say  that  I am  afraid  to  see  my  mother  in  any 
position  to  which  fortune  can  bring  her,  or  that  I have  ever 
doubted  her  innocence. 

“God  bless  you,  my  own  one. 

“Youia,  L.  M.” 

Taking  this  letter  as  a whole  perhaps  wemar 
say  that  there  was  not  as  much  nonsense  in  it  as 
young  gentlemen  generally  put  into  their  love- 
letters  to  young  ladies;  but  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  would  have  been  a better  love-let- 
ter had  there  been  more  nonsense.  At  any 
rate  there  should  have  been  less  about  himself, 
and  more  about  the  lady.  He  should  have 
omitted  the  agriculture  altogether,  and  been 
more  sure  of  his  loved  one’s  tastes  before  he 
suggested  the  sunny  south  and  the  Como  villa. 
It  is  true  that  he  was  circumstanced  as  few 
lovers  are,  with  reference  to  his  mother;  but 
still  I think  he  might  have  been  less  lachrymose. 
Sophia’s  answer,  which  was  sent  after  the  lapse 
of  a day  or  two,  was  as  follows : 

44  Hisur  Stxxxt,  — 

14  My  Deab  Lucius,— I am  not  surprised  that  you  should 
feel  somewhat  low-spirited  at  the  present  moment;  bat 
you  will  find,  I have  no  doubt,  that  the  results  of  the  next 
week  will  cure  all  that  Your  mother  will  be  herself  again 
when  this  trial  is  over,  and  you  will  then  wonder  that  it 
should  ever  have  had  so  depressing  an  influence  either 
upon  you  or  upon  her.  I can  not  but  suppose  that  paps 
has  done  the  best  as  to  her  advisers.  I know  bow  anxious 
he  is  about  it,  and  they  say  that  he  is  very  clever  in  such 
matters.  Pray  give  your  mother  my  love.  I can  not  but 
think  she  is  lucky  to  have  Mrs.  Orme  with  her.  What 
can  be  more  respectable  than  a connection  at  such  £ time 
with  such  people  ? 

44  As  to  your  future  residence,  do  not  make  np  your  mind 
to  any  thing  while  your  spirits  are  thus  depressed.  If  you 
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ed  as  an  absolute  and  positive  engagement.  I,  on  my 
part*  hope  that  H may  become  so.  My  heart  i-s  not  cold, 
and  l am  not  ashamed  to  own  that  I esteem  yon  favor- 
ably; hut  tuamage  is  a very  serious  thing,  and  there  is  *o 
ranch  to  be  considered  ! ( regard  myself  as  a free  agent, 
and  in  a great  measure  independent  of  my  parent#  on  such 
a matter  as  that ; bul  still  T think  it  well  to  make  no  posi- 
tive promise  vrithout  consulting  them*  When  tills  trial  i a 


ItT  As  fur  tun,  if  it  should  be  fated  that  onr  lots  are  to  go 
together,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  I should  still  prefer 
to  live  In  Ko  gland.  In  London  papa’s  position  might 
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over  I will  gp^ik  to  my  father,  and  then  you  will  come  up 
to  London  and  see  us. 

“Mind  you  give  my  love  to  your  mother;  and — if  it 
have  any  value  in  your  eyes — accept  it  yourself 

u Your  affectionate  friend,  Sophia  Fubnival.m 

I feel  very  confident  that  Mrs.  Fumival  was 
right  in  declining  to  inquire  very  closely  into 
the  circumstances  of  her  daughter’s  correspond- 
ence. A young  lady  who  could  write  such  a 
letter  to  her  lover  as  that  requires  but  little  look- 
ing after;  and  in  those  points  as  to  which  she 
may  require  it,  will — if  she  be  so  minded — elude 
it.  Such  as  MisaFurnival  was,  no  care  on  her 
mother’s  part  would,  I think,  have  made  her 
better.  Much  care  might  have  made  her  worse, 
as,  had  she  been  driven  to  such  resources,  she 
would  have  received  her  letters  under  a false 
name  at  the  baker’s  shop  round  the  corner. 

But  the  last  letter  was  not  written  through- 
out without  interruption.  She  was  just  declar- 
ing how  on  her  part  she  hoped  that  her  present 
uncertain  tenure  of  her  lover’s  hand  might  at 
some  future  time  become  certain,  when  Augus- 
tus Staveley  was  announced.  Sophia,  who  was 
alone  in  the  drawing-room,  rose  from  her  table, 
gracefully,  slipped  her  note  under  the  cover  of 
the  desk,  and  courteously  greeted  her  visitor. 
44  And  how  are  they  all  at  dear  Noningsby  ?”  she 
asked. 

44  Dear  Noningsby  is  nearly  deserted.  There 
is  no  one  there  but  my  mother  and  Madeline.” 

“And  who  more  would  be  wanting  to  make 
it  still  dear — unless  it  be  the  judge  ? I declare, 
Mr.  Staveley,  I was  quite  in  love  with  your  fa- 
ther when  I left.  Talk  of  honey  falling  from 
people’s  mouths ! — he  drops  nothing  less  than 
Champagne  and  pine-apples.” 

44  How  very  difficult  of  digestion  his  conversa- 
tion must  be !” 

44  By  no  means.  If  the  wine  be  good  and  the 
fruit  ripe,  nothing  can  be  more  wholesome. 
And  is  every  body  else  gone?  Let  me  see; 
Mr.  Graham  was  still  there  when  I left.” 

44  He  came  away  shortly  afterward — as  soon, 
that  is,  as  his  arm  would  allow  him.” 

44  What  a happy  accident  that  was  for  him, 
Mr.  Staveley  1 ” 

4 4 Happy! — breaking  three  of  his  ribs,  his 
arm,  and  his  collar-bone!  I thought  it  very 
unhappy.” 

44  Ah,  that’s  because  your  character  is  so  de- 
ficient in  true  chivalry.  I call  it  a very  happy 
accident  which  gives  a gentleman  an  opportunity 
of  spending  six  weeks  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  lady  of  his  love.  Mr.  Graham  is  a man  of 
spirit,  and  I am  by  no  means  sure  that  he  did 
not  break  his  bones  on  purpose.” 

Augustus  for  a moment  thought  of  denying 
the  imputation  with  regard  to  his  sister,  but  be- 
fore he  had  spoken  he  had  changed  his  mind. 
He  was  already  aware  that  his  friend  had  been 
again  invited  down  to  Noningsby,  and  if  his  fa- 
ther chose  to  encourage  Graham,  why  should  he 
make  difficulties  ? He  had  conceived  some  gen- 
eral idea  that  Felix  Graham  was  not  a guest  to 
be  welcomed  into  a rich  man’s  family  as  a son- 


in-law. He  was  poor  and  crotchety,  and  as  re- 
gards professional  matters  unsteady.  But  all 
that  was  a matter  for  his  father  to  consider,  not 
for  him.  So  he  held  his  peace  as  touching 
Graham,  and  contrived  to  change  the  subject, 
veering  round  toward  that  point  of  the  compass 
which  had  brought  him  into  Harley  Street. 

44  Perhaps  then,  Miss  Fumival,  it  might  an- 
swer some  purpose  if  I were  to  get  myself  run 
over  outside  there.  I could  get  one  of  Pickford’s 
vans,  or  a dray  from  Barclay  and  Perkins’s,  if 
that  might  be  thought  serviceable.” 

4 4 It  would  be  of  no  use  in  the  world,  Mr. 
Staveley.  Those  very  charitable  middle-aged 
ladies  opposite,  the  Miss  MacCodies,  would  have 
you  into  their  house  in  no  time,  and  when  you 
woke  from  your  first  swoon  you  would  find  your- 
self in  their  best  bedroom,  with  one  on  each 
side  of  you.” 

44  And  you,  in  the  mean  time — ■” 

44 1 should  send  over  every  morning  at  ten 
o’clock  to  inquire  after  you — in  mamma’s  name. 

4 Mrs.  Fumival’s  compliments,  and  hopes  Mr. 
Staveley  will  recover  the  use  of  his  legs.’  And 
the  man  would  bring  back  word,  4 The  doctor 
hopes  he  may,  Miss;  but  his  left  eye  is  gone 
forever.’  It  is  not  every  body  that  can  tumble 
discreetly.  Now  you,  I fancy,  would  only  dis- 
figure yourself.” 

44  Then  I must  try  what  fortune  can  do  for 
me  without  the  brewer’s  dray.” 

44  Fortune  has  done  quite  enough  for  you, 
Mr.  Staveley ; I do  not  advise  you  to  tempt  her 
any  further.” 

44  Miss  Fumival,  I have  come  to  Harley  Street 
to-day  on  purpose  to  tempt  her  to  the  utmost. 
There  is  my  hand — ” 

44  Mr.  Staveley,  pray  keep  your  hand  for  a 
while  longer  in  your  own  possession.” 

44  Undoubtedly  I shall  do  so  unless  I dispose 
of  it  this  morning.  When  we  were  at  Non- 
ingsby together  I ventured  to  tell  you  what  I 
felt  for  you — ” 

44  Did  you,  Mr.  Staveley?  If  your  feelings 
were  any  thing  beyond  the  common,  I don’t  re- 
member the  telling.  ” 

44  And  then,”  he  continued,  without  choosing 
to  notice  her  words,  “you  affected  to  believe 
that  I was  not  in  earnest  in  whpt  I said  to 
you.” 

44  And  you  must  excuse  me  if  I affect  to  be- 
lieve the  same  thing  of  you  still.” 

Augustus  Staveley  had  come  into  Harley 
Street  with  a positive  resolve  to  throw  his  heart 
and  hand  and  fortune  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Fumi- 
val.  I fear  that  I shall  not  raise  him  in  the  es- 
timation of  my  readers  by  saying  so.  But  then 
my  readers  will  judge  him  unfairly.  They  will 
forget  that  they  have  had  a much  better  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  into  the  character  of  Miss  Far- 
nival  than  he  had  had ; and  they  will  also  fbiget 
that  they  have  had  no  such  opportunity  of  being 
influenced  by  her  personal  charms.  I think  I 
remarked  before  that  Miss  Furnival  well  under- 
stood how  best  to  fight  her  own  battle.  Had 
she  shown  herself  from  the  first  anxious  to  re* 
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gard  as  a definite  offer  the  first  words  tending 
that  way  which  Augustas  had  spoken  to  her,  he 
would  at  once  have  become  indifferent  about  the 
matter.  As  a consequence  of  her  judicious  con- 
duct he  was  not  indifferent.  We  always  want 
that  which  we  can’t  get  easily.  Sophia  had 
made  herself  difficult  to  be  gotten,  and  therefore 
Augustus  fancied  that  he  wanted  her.  Since 
he  had  been  in  town  he  had  been  frequently  in 
Harley  Street,  and  had  been  arguing  with  him- 
self on  the  matter.  What  match  could  be  more 
discreet  or  better  ? Not  only  was  she  very  hand- 
some, but  she  was  clever  also.  And  not  only 
was  she  handsome  and  clever,  but  moreover  she 
was  an  heiress.  What  more  could  his  friends 
want  for  him,  and  what  more  could  he  want  for 
himself?  His  mother  did  in  truth  regard  her  as 
a nasty,  sly  girl ; but  then  his  mother  did  not 
know  Sophia,  and  in  such  matters  mothers  are 
so  ignorant I 

Miss  Fumival,  on  his  thus  repeating  his  offer, 
again  chose  to  affect  a belief  that  he  was  not  in 
earnest.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  she  rather 
liked  this  kind  of  thing.  There  is  an  excite- 
ment in  the  game ; and  it  is  one  which  may  be 
played  without  great  danger  to  either  party  if  it 
be  played  cautiously  and  with  some  skill.  As 
regards  Augustus  at  the  present  moment,  I have 
to  say — with  some  regret — that  he  abandoned  all 
idea  of  caution,  and  that  he  showed  very  little 
skill. 

44  Then,”  said  he,  “I  must  beg  you  to  lay 
aside  an  affectation  which  i9  so  very  injurious 
both  to  my  honor  and  to  my  hopes  of  happi- 
ness.” 

“Your  honor,  Mr.  Staveley,  is  quite  safe,  I 
am  certain.” 

“I  wish  that  my  happiness  were  equally  so,” 
said  he.  “ But  at  any  rate  you  will  let  me  have 
an  answer.  Sophia — ” 

And  now  he  stood  up,  looking  at  her  with 
something  really  like  love  in  his  eyes,  and  Miss 
Fumival  began  to  understand  that  if  she  so 
chose  it  the  prize  was  really  within  her  reach. 
But  then  was  it  a prize?  Was  not  the  other 
thing  the  better  prize?  The  other  thing  was 
the  better  prize — if  only  that  affair  about  the 
Orley  Farm  were  settled.  Augustus  Staveley 
was  a good-loqking,  handsome  fellow ; buLthen 
there  was  that  in  the  manner  and  gait  of  Lucius 
Mason  which  better  suited  her  taste.  There  are 
ladies  who  prefer  Worcester  ware  to  real  china ; 
and,  moreover,  the  order  for  the  Worcester  ware 
had  already  been  given. 

44  Sophia,  let  a man  be  ever  so  light-hearted, 
there  will  come  to  him  moments  of  absolute  and 
almost  terrible  earnestness.” 

44  Even  to  you,  Mr.  Staveley.” 

44 1 have  at  any  rate  done  nothing  to  deserve 
your  scorn.” 

44  Fie,  now ; you  to  talk  of  my  scorn ! You 
come  here  with  soft  words  which  run  easily  from 
your  tongue,  feeling  sure  that  I shall  be  proud  in 
heart  when  I hear  them  whispered  into  my  ears ; 
and  now  you  pretend  to  be  angry  because  I do 
not  show  you  that  I am  elated.  Do  you  think 


it  probable  that  I should  treat  with  scorn  any 
thing  of  this  sort  that  you  might  say  to  me  se- 
riously?” 

44 1 think  you  are  doing  so.” 

44  Have  you  generally  found  yourself  treated 
with  scorn  when  you  have  been  out  on  this  pur- 
suit?” 

44  By  Heavens  I you  have  no  right  to  speak  to 
me  so.  In  what  way  shall  I put  my  words  to 
make  them  sound  seriously  to  you?  Do  you 
want  me  to  kneel  at  your  feet,  as  our  grandfa- 
thers used  to  do?” 

44  Oh,  certainly  not.  Our  grandmothers  were 
very*  stupid  in  desiring  that.” 

44  If  I put  my  hand  on  my  heart  will  you  be- 
lieve me  better?” 

44  Not  in  the  least.” 

44  Then  through  what  formula  shall  I go  ?” 

44  Go  through  no  formula,  Mr.  Staveley.  In 
such  affairs  as  these  very  little,  as  I take  it,  de- 
pends on  the  words  that  are  uttered.  When 
heart  has  spoken  to  heart,  or  even  head  to  head, 
very  little  other  speaking  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary.” 

44  And  my  heart  has  not  spoken  to  yours?” 

44 Well — no;  not  with  that  downright  plain 
open  language  which  a heart  in  earnest  always 
knows  how  to  use.  I suppose  you  think  you 
like  me.” 

44  Sophia,  I love  you  well  enough  to  make 
you  my  wife  to-morrow.” 

44  Yes ; and  to  be  tired  of  your  bargain  on  the 
next  day.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that 
giving  and  taking  in  marriage  is  a very  serious 
thing?” 

44  A very  serious  thing;  but  I do  not  think 
that  on  that  account  it  should  be  avoided.” 

44  No ; but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  always 
inclined  to  play  at  marriage.  Do  not  be  angry 
with  me,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I can  never  think 
you  are  in  earnest.” 

44  But  I shall  be  angry — very  angry — if  I do 
not  get  from  you  some  answer  to  what  I have 
ventured  to  say.” 

44  What,  now?  to-day?  this  morning?  If  you 
insist  upon  that,  the  answer  can  only  be  of  one 
sort.  If  I am  driven  to  decide  this  morning  on 
the  question  that  you  have  asked  me,  great  as 
the  honor  is — and  coming  from  you,  Mr.  Stave- 
ley, it  is  very  great — I must  decline  it.  I am 
not  able,  at  any  rate  at  the  present  moment,  to 
trust  my  happiness  altogether  in  your  hands.” 
When  we  think  of  the  half-written  letter  which 
at  this  moment  Miss  Furnival  had  within  her 
desk,  this  was  not  wonderful. 

And  then,  without  having  said  any  thing  more 
that  was  of  note,  Augustus  Staveley  went  his 
way.  As  he  walked  up  Harley  Street  he  hardly 
knew  whether  or  no  he  was  to  consider  himself 
as  bound  to  Miss  Furnival ; nor  did  ho  feel  quite 
sure  whether  or  no  he  wished  to  be  so  bound. 
She  was  handsome,  and  clever,  and  an  heiress ; 
but  yet  he  was  not  certain  that  she  possessed  all 
those  womanly  charms  which  are  desirable  in  a 
wife.  He  could  not  but  reflect  that  she  had 
never  yet  said  a soft  word  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  LXYH. 

MR.  MOULDER  BACKS  HIS  OPINION. 

As  the  day  of  the  trial  drew  nigh  the  pertur- 
bation of  poor  John  Kenneby’s  mind  became 
very  great.  Moulder  had  not  intended  to  fright- 
en him,  but  had  thought  it  well  to  put  him  up 
to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth.  No  doubt 
he  would  be  badgered  and  bullied.  “ And,”  as 
Moulder  said  to  his  wife  afterward,  “ wasn’t  it 
better  that  he  should  know  what  was  in  store 
for  him?”  The  consequence  was,  that  had  it 
been  by  any  means  possible,  Kenneby  would 
have  run  away  on  the  day  before  the  trial. 

But  it  was  by  no  means  possible,  for  Dock- 
wrath  had  hardly  left  him  alone  for  mi  instant. 
Dockwrath  at  this  time  had  crept  into  a sort  of 
employment  in  the  case  from  which  Matthew 
Round  had  striven  in  vain  to  exclude  him.  Mr. 
Round  had  declared  once  or  twice  that  if  Mr. 
Mason  encouraged  Dockwrath  to  interfere,  he, 
Round,  would  throw  the  matter  up.  But  pro- 
fessional men  can  not  very  well  throw  up  their 
business,  and  Round  went  on,  although  Dock- 
wrath did  interfere,  and  although  Mr.  Mason  did 
encourage  him.  On  the  eve  of  the  trial  he  went 
down  to  Alston  with  Kenneby  and  Bolster ; and 
Mr.  Moulder,  at  the  express  instance  of  Kenne- 
by, accompanied  them. 

“What  can  I do?  I can’t  stop  the  fellow’s 
gab,”  Moulder  had  said.  But  Kenneby  pleaded 
hard  that  some  friend  might  be  near  him  in  the 
day  of  his  trouble,  and  Moulder  at  last  con- 
sented. 

“ I wish  it  was  me,”  Mrs.  Smiley  had  said, 
when  they  talked  the  matter  over  in  Great  St. 
Helens;  “I’d  let  the  barrister  know  what  was 
what  when  he  came  to  knock  me  about.”  Ken- 
neby wished  it  also,  with  all  his  heart. 

Mr.  Mason  went  down  by  the  same  train,  but 
he  traveled  by  the  first-class.  Dockwrath,  who 
was  now  holding  his  head  up,  would  have  gone 
with  him,  had  he  not  thought  it  better  to  re- 
main with  Kenneby.  “ He  might  jump  out  of 
the  carriage  and  destroy  himself”  he  said  to 
Mr.  Mason. 

“ If  he  had  any  of  the  feelings  of  an  English- 
man within  his  breast,”  said  Mason,  “he  would 
be  anxious  to  give  assistance  toward  the  punish^ 
ment  of  such  a criminal  as  that.” 

“ He  has  only  the  feelings  of  a tomtit,”  said 
Dockwrath. 

Lodgings  had  been  taken  for  the  two  chief 
witnesses  together,  and  Moulder  and  Dockwrath 
shared  the  accommodation  with  them.  As  they 
sat  down  to  tea  together,  these  two  gentlemen 
doubtless  felt  that  Bridget  Bolster  was  not  exact- 
ly fitting  company  for  them.  But  the  necessi- 
ties of  an  assize  week,  and  of  such  a trial  as  this, 
level  much  of  these  distinctions,  and  they  were 
both  prepared  to  condescend  and  become  affable. 

“Well,  Mrs.  Bolster,  and  how  do  "you  find 
yourself?”  asked  Dockwrath. 

Bridget  was  a solid,  square-looking  woman, 
somewhat  given  to  flesh,  and  now  not  very  quick 
in  her  movements.  But  the  nature  of  her  post 


life  had  given  to  her  a certain  amount  of  readi- 
ness, and  an  absence  of  that  dread  of  her  fellow- 
creatures  which  so  terribly  afflicted  poor  Kenne- 
by. And  then  also  she  was  naturally  not  a stu- 
pid woman,  or  one  inclined  to  be  muddle-head- 
ed. Perhaps  it  would  be  too  muoh  to  say  that 
she  was  generally  intelligent,  but  what  she  did 
understand  she  understood  thoroughly. 

“Pretty  well,  I thank  you,  Mr.  Dockwrath. 
I sha’n’t  be  sorry  to  have  a bit  of  something  to 
my  tea.” 

Bridget  Bolster  perfectly  understood  that  she 
was  to  be  well  fed  when  thus  brought  out  for 
work  in  her  country’s  service.  To  have  every 
thing  that  she  wanted  to  eat  and  drink  at  places 
of  public  entertainment,  and  then  to  have  the 
bills  paid  for  her  behind  her  back,  was  to  Brid- 
get Bolster  the  summit  of  transitory  human 
bliss. 

“ And  you  shall  have  something  to  your  tea,” 
said  Dockwrath.  “ What’s  it  to  be  ?” 

“A  steak’s  as  good  as  any  thing  at  .these 
places,  ” suggested  Moulder. 

“Or  some  ham  and  eggs,”  suggested  Dock- 
wrath. 

“Kidneys  is  nice,”  said  Bridget. 

“ What  do  you  say,  Kenneby  ?”  asked  Dock- 
wrath. 

“ It  is  nothing  to  me,”  said  Kenneby ; “I  have 
no  appetite.  I think  I’ll  take  a little  brandy- 
and- water.” 

Mr.  Moulder  possessed  the  most  commanding 
spirit,  and  the  steak  was  ordered.  They  then 
made  themselves  as  comfortable  as  circumstances 
would  admit,  and  gradually  fell  into  a general 
conversation  about  the  trial.  It  had  been  un- 
derstood among  them  since  they  first  came  to- 
gether, that  as  a matter  of  etiquette  the  witnesses 
were  not  to  be  asked  what  they  had  to  say.  Ken- 
neby was  not  to  divulge  his  facts  in  plain  lan- 
guage, nor  Bridget  Bolster  those  which  belonged 
to  her ; but  it  was  open  to  them  all  to  take  a 
general  view  of  the  matter,  and  natural  that  at 
the  present  moment  they  should  hardly  be  able 
to  speak  of  any  thing  else.  And  there  was  a 
very  divided  opinion  on  the  subject  in  dispute; 
Dockwrath,  of  course,  expressing  a strong  con- 
viction in  favor  of  a verdict  of  guilty,  and  Mould- 
er being  as  certain  of  an  acquittal.  At  first 
Moulder  had  been  very  unwilling  to  associate 
with  Dockwrath : for  he  was  a man  who  main- 
tained his  animosities  long  within  his  breast; 
but  Dockwrath  on  this  occasion  was  a great  man, 
and  there  was  some  slight  reflection  of  greatness 
on  the  associates  of  Dockwrath ; it  was  only  by 
the  assistance  of  Dockwrath  that  a place  could 
be  obtained  within  the  court,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  it  became  evident  to  Moulder  that  dur- 
ing such  a crisis  as  this  the  society  of  Dockwrath 
must  be  endured. 

“They  can’t  do  any  thing  to  one  if  one  do 
one’s  best?”  said  Kenneby,  who  was  sitting 
apart  from  the  table  while  the  others  were  eating. 

“ Of  course  they  can’t,”  said  Dockwrath,  who 
wished  to  inspirit  the  witnesses  on  his  own  side. 

“It  ain't  what  they  do,  but  what  they  say,” 
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said  Moulder ; 44  and  then  every  body  is  looking 
at  yon.  I remember  a case  when  I was  young 
on  the  road ; it  was  at  Nottingham.  There  had 
been  some  sugars  delivered,  and  the  rats  had  got 
at  it.  l’m  blessed  if  they  didn’t  ask  me  back- 
ward and  forward  so  often  that  I forgot  whether 
they  was  seconds  or  thirds,  though  I’d  sold  the 
goods  myself.  And  then  the  lawyer  said  he’d 
have  me  prosecuted  for  peijury.  Well,  I was 
that  frightened  I could  not  stand  in  the  box.  I 
ain’t  so  green  now  by  a good  deal.  ” 

44I’m  sure  you’re  not,  Mr.  Moulder,”  said 
Bridget,  who  well  understood  the  class  to  which 
Moulder  belonged. 

4 4 After  that  I met  that  lawyer  in  the  street, 
and  was  ashamed  to  look  him  in  the  face.  I'm 
blessed  if  he  didn’t  come  up  and  shake  hands 
with  me,  and  tell  me  that  he  knew  all  along  that 
his  client  hadn’t  a leg  to  stand  on.  Now  I call 
that  beautiful.” 

11  Beautiful!”  said  Kenneby. 

“ Yes,  I do.  He  fought  that  battle  just  as  if 
he  was  sure  of  winning,  though  he  knew  he  was 
going  to  lose.  Give  me  the  man  that  can  fight 
a losing  battle.  Any  body  can  play  whist  with 
four  by  honors  in  his  own  hand.” 

“I  don’t  object  to  four  by  honors  either,” 
said  Dock  wrath ; 44  and  that’s  the  game  we  are 
* going  to  play  to-morrow.” 

44  And  lose  the  rubber  after  all,”  said  Moulder. 

41  No,  I’m  blessed  if  we  do,  Mr.  Moulder.  If 
I know  any  thing  of  my  own  profession — ” 

44 Humph!”  ejaculated  Moulder. 

44  And  I shouldn’t  be  here  in  such  a case  as 
this  if  I didn't ; — but  if  I do,  Lady  Mason  has 
no  more  chance  of  escape  than — than — than  that 
bit  of  muffin  has.”  And  as  he  spoke  the  Savory 
morsel  in  question  disappeared  from  the  fingers 
of  the  commercial  traveler. 

For  a moment  or  two  Moulder  could  not  an- 
swer him.  The  portion  of  food  in  question  was 
the  last  on  his  plate ; it  had  been  considerable 
in  size,  and  required  attention  in  mastication. 
Then  the  remaining  gravy  had  to  be  picked  up 
on  the  blade  of  the  knife,  and  the  particles  of 
pickles  collected  and  disposed  of  bpr  the  same 
process.  But  when  all  this  had  been  well  done, 
Moulder  replied : 

44  That  may  be  your  opinion,  Mr.  Dockwrath, 
and  I dare  say  you  may  know  what  you’re  about.” 

44  Well,  I rather  think  I do,  Mr.  Moulder.” 

44  Mine’s  different.  Now  when  one  gentle- 
man thinks  one  thing  and  another  thinks  anoth- 
er, there’s  nothing  for  it  in  my  mind  but  for  each 
gentleman  to  back  his  own.  That’s  about  the 
ticket  in  this  country,  I believe.” 

44  That’s  just  as  a gentleman  may  feel  dis- 
posed,” said  Dockwrath. 

44  No  it  ain’t.  What’s  the  use  of  a man  hav- 
ing an  opinion  if  he  won’t  back  it  ? He's  bound 
to  back  it,  or  else  he  should  give  way,  and  con- 
fess he  ain’t  so  sure  about  it  as  he  said  he  was. 
There’s  no  coming  to  an  end  if  you  don’t  do 
that.  Now  there’s  a ten-pound  note,”  and 
Moulder  produced  that  amount  of  the  root  of  all 
evil;  44 I’ll  put  that  in  John  Kenneby’s  hands, 


and  do  you  cover  it.”  And  then  he  looked  as 
though  there  were  no  possible  escape  from  the 
proposition  which  he  had  made. 

44 1 decline  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it,” 
said  Kenneby. 

44  Gammon,”  said  Moulder ; 44  two  ten-pound 
notes  won’t  burn  a hole  in  your  pocket.” 

44  Suppose  I should  be  asked  a question  about 
it  to-morrow ; where  should  I be  then  ?” 

“Don’t  trouble  yourself,  Mr.  Kenneby,”  said 
Dockwrath ; “I’m  not  going  to  bet.” 

44  You  ain’t,  ain’t  you?”  said  Moulder. 

44  Certainly  not,  Mr.  Moulder.  If  you  under- 
stood professional  matters  a little  better,  you’d 
know  that  a professional  gentleman  couldn’t 
make  a bet  as  to  a case  partly  in  his  own  hands 
without  very  great  impropriety.”  And  Dock- 
wrath gathered  himself  up,  endeavoring  to  im- 
press a sense  of  his  importance  on  the  two  wit- 
nesses, even  should  he  fail  of  doing  bo  upon  Mr. 
Moulder. 

Moulder  repocketed  his  ten-pound  note,  and 
laughed  with  to  long,  low  chuckle.  According 
to  his  idea  of  things,  he  had  altogether  got  the 
better  of  the  attorney  upon  that  subject.  As  he 
himself  put  it  so  plainly,  what  criterion  is  there 
by  which  a man  can  test  the  validity  of  his  own 
opinion  if  he  be  not  willing  to  support  it  by  a 
bet  ? A man  is  bound  to  do  so,  or  else  to  give 
way  and  apologize.  For  many  years  he  had  in- 
sisted upon  this  in  commercial  rooms  as  a fun- 
damental law  in  the  character  and  conduct  of 
gentlemen,  and  never  yet  had  any  thing  been 
said  to  him  to  show  that  in  such  a theory  he  was 
mistaken. 

During  all  this  Bridget  Bolster  sat  there  much 
delighted.  It  was  not  necessary  to  her  pleasure 
that  she  should  say  much  herself.  There  she 
was  seated  in  the  society  of  gentlemen  and  of 
men  of  the  world,  with  a cup  of  tea  beside  her 
and  the  expectation  of  a little  drop  of  something 
warm  afterward.  What  more  could  the  world 
offer  to  her,  or  what  more  had  the  world  to  offer 
to  any  body?  As  far  as  her  feelings  went  she 
did  not  care  if  Lady  Mason  were  tried  every 
month  in  the  year ! Not  that  her  feelings  to- 
ward Lady  Mason  were  cruel.  It  was  nothing  * 
to  her  whether  Lady  Mason  should  be  convicted 
or  acquitted.  But  it  was  much  to  her  to  sit  qui- 
etly on  her  chair  and  have  nothing  to  do,  to  eat 
and  drink  of  the  best,  and  be  made  much  of ; 
and  it  was  very  much  to  her  to  hear  the  conver- 
sation of  her  betters. 

On  the  following  morning  Dockwrath  break- 
fasted by  appointment  with  Mr.  Mason — prom- 
ising, however,  that  he  would  return  to  his  friends 
whom  he  left  behind  him,  and  introduce  them 
into  the  court  in  proper  time.  As  I have  before 
hinted,  Mr.  Mason’s  confidence  in  Dockwrath 
had  gone  on  increasing  day  by  day  since  they 
had  first  met  each  other  at  Groby  Park,  till  he 
now  wished  that  he  had  altogether  taken  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Hamworth  attorney  and  put  this  mat- 
ter entirely  into  his  hands.  By  degrees  Joseph 
Mason  had  learned  to  understand  and  thorough- 
ly to  appreciate  the  strong  points  in  his  own 
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case ; and  now  he  was  so  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  those  surmises  which  Dockwrath  had 
been  the  first  to  make,  that  no  amount  of  con- 
trary evidence  could  have  shaken  him.  And 
why  had  not  Round  and  Crook  found  this  out 
when  the  matter  was  before  investigated  ? Why 
had  they  prevented  him  from  appealing  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  when,  through  their  own  care- 
lessness, the  matter  had  gone  against  him  in  the 
inferior  court?  And  why  did  they  now,  even 
in  these  latter  days,  when  they  were  driven  to 
reopen  the  case  by  the  clearness  of  the  evidence 
submitted  to  them  — why  did  they  even  now 
wound  his  ears,  irritate  his  temper,  and  oppose 
the  warmest  feelings  of  his  heart  by  expressing 
pity  for  this  wicked  criminal,  whom  it  was  their 
bounden  duty  to  prosecute  to  the  very  utmost  ? 
Was  it  not  by  their  fault  that  Orley  Farm  had 
been  lost  to  him  for  the  last  twenty  years?  And 
yet  young  Round  had  told  him,  with  the  utmost 
composure,  that  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to 
look  for  any  of  those  moneys  which  should  have 
accrued  to  him  during  all  those  years ! After 
what  had  passed,  young  Round  should  have  been 
anxious  to  grind  Lucius  Mason  into  powder,  and 
make  money  of  his  very  bones ! Must  he  not 
think,  when  he  considered  all  these  things,  that 
Round  and  Crook  had  been  willfully  dishonest 
to  him,  and  that  their  interest  had  been  on  the 
side  of  Lady  Mason  ? He  did  so  think  at  last, 
under  the  beneficent  tutelage  of  his  new  adviser, 
and  had  it  been  possible  would  have  taken  the 
case  out  of  the  hands  of  Round  and  Crook  even 
during  the  week  before  the  trial. 

“We  mustn’t  do  it  now,”  Dockwrath  had 
said,  in  his  triumph.  “If  we  did,  the  whole 
thing  would  be  delayed.  But  they  shall  be  so 
watched  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  throw  the 
thing  over.  I’ve  got  them  in  a vice,  Mr.  Ma- 
son ; and  I’ll  hold  them  so  tight  that  they  must 
convict  her  whether  they  will  or  no.” 

And  the  nature  and  extent  of  Mr.  Dock- 
wrath’s  reward  had  been  already  settled.  When 
Lucius  Mason  should  be  expelled  from  Orley 
Farm  with  ignominy,  he,  Dockwrath,  should  be- 
come the  tenant.  The  very  rent  was  settled  with 
* the  understanding  that  it  should  be  remitted  for 
the  first  year.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  him  to 
have  back  his  two  fields  in  this  way — his  two 
fields,  and  something  else  beyond ! It  may  be 
remembered  that  Lucius  Mason  had  once  gone 
to  his  office  insulting  him.  It  would  now  be 
his  turn  to  visit  Lucius  Mason  at  his  domicile. 
He  was  disposed  to  think  that  such  visit  would 
be  made  by  him  with  more  effect  than  had  at- 
tended that  other. 

“Well,  Sir,  we’re  all  right,”  he  said,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  Mr.  Mason,  of  Groby;  “there’s 
no  screw  loose  that  I can  find.” 

“ And  will  that  man  be  able  to  speak  ?”  Mr. 
Mason  was  alluding  to  John  Kenneby. 

“I  think  he  will,  os  corroborating  the  woman 
Bolster.  That’s  all  wc  shall  want.  We  shall 
.put  up  the  woman  first;  that  is,  after  I have 
done.  I don’t  think  they’ll  make  much  of  her, 
Mr.  Mason.” 


“They  can't  make  her  say  that  she  signed 
two  deeds,  if  she  is  willing  to  tell  the  truth. 
There's  no  danger,  you  think,  that  she's  been 
tampered  with — that  she  has  taken  money  ?” 

“No,  no;  there’s  been  nothing  of  that.” 

“ They’d  do  any  thing,  you  know,”  said  Mr. 
Mason.  “Think  of  such  a man  as  Solomon 
Aram ! He’s  been  used  to  it  all  his  life,  yoq 
know.” 

“They  could  not  do  it,  Mr.  Mason;  I’ve 
been  too  sharp  on  them.  And  I tell  you  what, 
they  know  it  now.  There  isn't  one  of  them  that 
doesn’t  know  we  shall  get  a verdict.”  And  then 
for  a few  minutes  there  was  silence  between  the 
two  friends. 

“I'll  tell  you  what,  Dockwrath,”  said  Mr. 
Mason,  after  a while,  “I’ve  so  set  my  heart 
upon  this — upon  getting  justice  at  last — that  I 
do  think  it  would  kill  me  if  I were  to  be  beaten. 
I do,  indeed.  I’ve  known  this,  you  know,  all 
my  life ; and  think  what  I’ve  felt ! For  twenty- 

two  years,  Dockwrath ! By ! in  all  that  I 

have  read  I don't  think  I ever  heard  of  such  a 
hardship ! That  she  should  have  robbed  me  for 
two-and-twenty  years ! And  now  they  say  that 
she  will  be  imprisoned  for  twelve  months !” 

“ She'll  get  more  than  that,  Mr.  Mason.” 

“ I know  what  would  have  been  done  to  her 
thirty  years  ago,  when  the  country  was  in  earn- 
est about  such  matters.  What  did  they  do  to 
Fauntleroy !” 

“Things  are  changed  since  then,  ain’t  they?” 
said  Dockwrath,  with  a laugh.  And  then  he 
went  to  look  up  his  flock  and  take  them  into 
court.  “ I’ll  meet  you  in  the  hall,  Mr.  Mason, 
in  twenty  minutes  from  this  time.” 

And  so  the  play  was  beginning  on  each  side. 


CHAPTER  LXYIII. 

THE  FIRST  DAT  OF  THE  TRIAL. 

And  now  the  judge  was  there  on  the  bench, 
the  barristers  and  the  attorneys  were  collected, 
the  prisoner  was  seated  in  their  presence,  and 
the  trial  was  begun.  As  is  usual  in  cases  of 
much  public  moment,  when  a person  of  mark  is 
put  upon  his  purgation,  or  the  offense  is  one 
which  has  attracted  notice,  a considerable  amount 
of  time  was  spent  in  preliminaries.  But  we, 
who  are  not  bound  by  the  necessities  under  which 
the  court  labored,  will  pass  over  these  somewhat 
rapidly.  The  prisoner  wras  arraigned  on  the 
charge  of  peijury,  and  pleaded  “not  guilty” in 
a voice  which,  though  low,  was  audible  to  all  the 
court.  At  that  moment  the  hum  of  voices  had 
stayed  itself,  and  the  two  small  words,  spoken  in 
a clear,  silver  tone,  reached  the  ears  of  all  that 
then  were  there  assembled.  Some  had  surmised 
it  to  be  possible  that  she  would  at  the  last  mo- 
ment plead  guilty,  but  such  persons  had  not 
known  Lady  Mason.  And  then  by  slow  de- 
grees a jury  was  sworn,  a considerable  number 
of  jurors  having  been  set  aside  at  the  instance 
of  Lady  Mason’s  counsel.  Mr.  Aram  had  learn- 
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cd  to  what  part  of  the  county  each  man  belong- 
ed, and  upon  his  instructions  those  who  came 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Ham  worth  were  passed 
over. 

The  comparative  lightness  of  the  offense  di- 
vested the  commencement  of  the  trial  of  much 
of  that  importance  and  apparent  dignity  which 
attach  themselves  to  most  celebrated  criminal 
cases.  The  prisoner  was  not  bidden  to  look 
upon  the  juror,  nor  the  juror  to  look  upon  the 
prisoner,  as  though  a battle  for  life  and  death 
were  to  be  fought  between  them.  A true  bill 
for  perjury  had  come  down  to  the  court  from  the 
grand  jury,  but  the  court  officials  could  not  bring 
themselves  on  such  an  occasion  to  open  the  case 
with  all  that  solemnity  and  deference  to  the  pris- 
oner which  they  would  have  exhibited  had  she 
been  charged  with  murdering  her  old  husband. 
Nor  was  it  even  the  same  as  though  she  had 
been  accused  of  forgery.  Though  forgery  be 
not  now  a capital  crime,  it  was  so  within  our 
memories,  and  there  is  still  a certain  grandeur 
in  the  name.  But  perjury  sounds  small  and 
petty,  and  it  was  not,  therefore,  till  the  trial  had 
advanced  a stage  or  two  that  it  assumed  that  im- 
portance which  it  afterward  never  lost.  That 
this  should  be  so  cut  Mr.  Mason,  of  Groby,  to  the 
very  soul.  Even  Mr.  Dock  wrath  had  been  un- 
able to  make  him  understand  that  his  chance 
of  regaining  the  property  was,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  much  greater  than  it  would  have 
been  had  Lady  Mason  been  arraigned  for  forg- 
ery. He  would  not  believe  that  the  act  of  forg- 
ery might  possibly  not  have  been  proved.  Could 
she  have  been  first  whipped  through  the  street 
for  the  misdemeanor,  and  then  hung  for  the  fel- 
ony, his  spirit  would  not  have  been  more  than 
sufficiently  appeased. 

The  case  was  opened  by  one  Mr.  Steelyard, 
the  junior  counsel  for  the  prosecution ; but  his 
work  on  this  occasion  was  hardly  more  than 
formal.  He  merely  stated  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
cusation against  Lady  Mason,  and  the  issue 
which  the  jury  were  called  upon  to  try.  Then 
got  up  Sir  Richard  Leatherham,  tho  solicitor- 
general,  and  at  great  length  and  with  wonderful 
perspicuity  explained"  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  beginning  with  the  undoubted  will  left 
by  Sir  Joseph  Mason,  the  will  independently  of 
the  codicil,  and  coming  down  gradually  to  the 
discovery  of  that  document  in  Mr.  Dockwrath ’s 
office,  which  led  to  the  surmise  that  the  signa- 
ture of  those  two  witnesses  had  been  obtained, 
not  to  a codicil  to  a will,  but  to  a deed  of  anoth- 
er character.  In  doing  this  Sir  Richard  did  not 
seem  to  lean  very  heavily  upon  Lady  Mason,  nor 
did  he  say  much  as  to  the  wrongs  suffered  by 
Mr.  Mason,  of  Groby.  When  he  alluded  to  Mr. 
Dockwrath  and  his  part  in  these  transactions,  he 
paid  no  compliment  to  the  Hamworth  attorney ; 
bat  in  referring  to  his  learned  friend  on  the  oth- 
er side  he  protested  his  conviction  that  the  de- 
fense of  Lady  Mason  would  be  conducted  not 
only  with  zeal,  but  in  that  spirit  of  justice  and 
truth  for  which  the  gentlemen  opposite  to  him 
were  so  conspicuous  in  their  profession.  All 


this  was  wormwood  to  Joseph  Mason ; but  nev- 
ertheless, though  Sir  Richard  was  so  moderate 
as  to  his  own  side,  and  so  courteous  to  that  op- 
posed to  him,  he  made  it  very  clear  before  he 
Bat  down  that  if  those  witnesses  were  prepared 
to  swear  that  which  he  was  instructed  they  would 
swear,  either  they  must  be  utterly  unworthy  of 
credit — a fact  which  his  learned  friends  opposite 
were  as  able  to  elicit  as  any  gentlemen  who  had 
ever  graced  the  English  bar-— or  else  the  prison- 
er now  on  her  trial  must  have  been  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  peijury  now  imputed  to  her. 

Of  all  those  in  court  now  attending  to  the  pro- 
ceedings none  listened  with  greater  care  to  the 
statement  made  by  Sir  Richard  than  Joseph  Ma- 
son, Lady  Mason  herself,  and  Felix  Graham. 
To  Joseph  Mason  it  appeared  that  his  counsel 
was  betraying  him.  Sir  Richard  and  Round 
were,  in  a boat  together,  and  were  determined  to 
throw  him  over  yet  once  again.  Had  it  been 
possible  he  would  have  stopped  the  proceedings, 
and  in  this  spirit  he  spoke  to  Dockwrath.  To 
Joseph  Mason  it  would  have  seemed  right  that 
Sir  Richard  should  begin  by  holding  up  Lady 
Mason  to  the  scorn  and  indignation  of  the  twelve 
honest  jurymen  before  him.  Mr.  Dockwrath, 
whose  intelligence  was  keener  in  such  matters, 
endeavored  to  make  his  patron  understand  that 
he  was  wrong;  but  in  this  he  did  not  succeed. 
“ If  he  lets  her  escape  me,”  said  Mason,  41 1 
think  it  will  be  the  death  of  me.” 

To  Lady  Mason  it  appeared  as  though  the 
man  who  was  now  showing  to  all  the  crowd  there 
assembled  the  chief  scenes  of  her  past  life  had 
been  present  and  seen  every  thing  that  she  had 
ever  done.  He  told  the  jury  of  all  who  had 
been  present  in  the  room  when  that  true  deed 
had  been  signed ; he  described  how  old  Usbech 
had  sat  there  incapable  of  action ; how  that  af- 
fair of  the  partnership  had  been  brought  to  a 
close ; how  those  two  witnesses  had  thereupon 
appended  their  name  to  a deed ; how  those  wit- 
nesses had  been  deceived,  or  partially  deceived, 
as  to  their  own  signatures  when  called  upon  to 
give  their  testimony  at  a former  trial ; and  he 
told  them  also  that  a comparison  of  the  signa- 
tures on  the  codicil  with  those  signatures  which 
were  undoubtedly  true  would  lead  an  expert  and 
professional  judge  of  writing  to  tell  them  that 
the  one  set  of  signatures  or  the  other  must  be 
forgeries.  Then  he  went  on  to  describe  how  the 
pretended  codicil  must  in  truth  have  been  exe- 
cuted— speaking  of  the  solitary  room  in  which 
the  bad  work  had  been  done,  of  the  midnight 
care  and  terrible  solicitude  for  secrecy.  And 
then,  with  apparent  mercy,  he  attempted  to  mit- 
igate the  iniquity  of  the  deed  by  telling  the  jury 
that  it  had  not  been  done  by  that  lady  with 
any  view  to  self-aggrandizement,  but  had  been 
brought  about  by  a lamentable,  infatuated,  mad 
idea  that  she  might  in  this  way  do  that  justice 
to  her  child  which  that  child's  father  had  refused 
to  do  at  her  instance.  He  also,  when  he  told 
of  this,  spoke  of  Rebekah  and  her  son ; and  Mrs. 
Orme  when  she  heard  him  did  not  dare  to  raise 
her  eyes  from  the  table.  Lucius  Mason,  when 
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he  had  listened  to  this,  lifted  his  clenched  hand 
on  high,  and  brought  it  down  with  loud  violence 
on  the  raised  desk  in  front  of  him.  “ I know 
the  merits  of  that  young  man,”  said  Sir  Richard, 
looking  at  him ; “ I am  told  that  he  is  a gentle- 
man, good,  industrious,  and  high-spirited.  I 
wish  he  were  not  here ; I wish  with  all  my  heart 
he  were  not  here.”  And  then  a tear,  an  abso- 
lute and  true  drop  of  briny  moisture,  stood  in 
the  eye  of  that  old  experienced  lawyer.  Lucius, 
when  he  heard  this,  for  a moment  covered  his 
face.  It  was  but  for  a moment,  and  then  he 
looked  up  again,  turning  his  eyes  slowly  round 
the  entire  court,  and  as  he  did  so  grasping  his 
mother  by  the  arm.  “ He’ll  look  in  a different 
sort  of  fashion  by  to-morrow  evening,  I guess,” 
said  Dockwrath  into  his  neighbor’s  ear.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  no  change  came  over  Lady  Ma- 
son’s face.  When  she  felt  her  son’s  hand  upon 
her  arm  her  muscles  had  moved  involuntarily ; 
but  she  recovered  herself  at  the  moment,  and 
then  went  on  enduring  it  all  with  absolute  com- 
posure. Nevertheless  it  seemed  to  her  as  though 
that  man  who  stood  before  her,  telling  his  tale 
so  calmly,  had  read  the  secrets  of  her  very  soul. 
What  chance  could  there  be  for  her  when  every 
thing  was  thus  known  ? 

To  every  word  that  was  spoken  Felix  Graham 
gave  all  his  mind.  While  Mr.  Chaflanbrass  sat 
fidgeting,  or  reading,  or  dreaming,  caring  no- 
thing for  all  that  his  learned  brother  might  say, 
Graham  listened  to  every  fact  that  was  stated, 
and  to  every  surmise  that  was  propounded.  To 
him  the  absolute  truth  in  this  affair  was  matter 
of  great  moment,  but  yet  he  felt  that  he  dreaded 
to  know  the  truth.  Would  it  not  be  better  for 
him  that  he  should  not  know  it  ? But  yet  he 
listened,  and  his  active  mind,  intent  on  the  va- 
rious points  as  they  were  evolved,  would  not  re- 
strain itself  from  forming  opinions.  With  all 
his  ears  he  listened,  and  as  he  did  so  Mr.  Chaff- 
anbrass,  amidst  his  dreaming,  reading,  and  fidg- 
eting, kept  an  attentive  eye  upon  him.  To  him 
it  was  a matter  of  course  that  Lady  Mason  should 
be  guilty.  Had  she  not  been  guilty,  he,  Mr. 
Chaflanbrass,  would  not  have  been  required. 
Mr.  Chaflanbrass  well  understood  that  the  de- 
fense of  injured  innocence  was  no  part  of  his 
mission. 

Tlien  at  last  Sir  Richard  Leatherham  brought 
to  a close  his  long  tale,  and  the  examination  of 
the  witnesses  was  commenced.  By  this  time  it 
was  past  two  o’clock,  and  the  judge  went  out  of 
court  for  a few  minutes  to  refresh  himself  with 
a glass  of  wine  and  a sandwich.  And  now 
young  Peregrine  Orme,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
made  his  way  up  to  his  mother  and  led  her  also 
out  of  court.  He  took  his  mother’s  arm,  and 
Lady  Mason  followed  with  her  son,  and  so  they 
made  their  way  into  the  small  outer  room  which 
they  had  first  entered.  Not  a word  was  said  be- 
tween them  on  the  subject  which  was  filling  the 
minds  of  all  of  them.  Lucius  stood  silent  and 
absorbed  while  Peregrine  offered  refreshment  to 
both  the  ladies.  Lady  Mason,  doing  as  she 
was  bid,  essayed  to  eat  and  to  drink.  What  was 


it  to  her  whether  she  ate  and  drank  or  was  ahun- 
gered?  To  maintain  by  her  demeanor  the  idea 
in  menu’s  minds  that  she  might  still  possibly  be 
innocent — that  was  her  work.  And  therefore, 
in  order  that  those  two  young  men  might  still 
think  so,  she  ate  and  drank  as  she  was  bidden. 

On  their  return  to  court  Mr.  Steelyard  got 
up  to  examine  Dockwrath,  who  was  put  into  the 
box  as  the  first  witness.  The  attorney  produced 
certain  documents  supposed  to  be  of  relevancy, 
which  he  had  found  among  his  father-in-law’s 
papers,  and  then  described  how  he  had  found 
that  special  document  which  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  Bolster  and  Kenneby  had  been  used 
as  witnesses  to  a certain  signature  on  that  14th 
of  July.  He  had  known  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  old  trial,  and  hence  his  suspicions  had 
been  aroused.  Acting  upon  this  he  had  gone 
immediately  down  to  Mr.  Mason  in  Yorkshire, 
and  the  present  trial  was  the  result  of  his  care 
and  intelligence.  This  was  in  effect  the  purport 
of  his  direct  evidence,  and  then  he  was  handed 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  other  side. 

On  the  other  side  Mr.  Chaflanbrass  rose  to  be- 
gin  the  battle.  Mr.  Furnival  had  already  been 
engaged  in  sundry  of  those  preliminary  skirmish- 
es which  had  been  found  necessary  before  the 
fight  had  been  commenced  in  earnest,  and  there- 
fore the  turn  had  now  come  for  Mr.  Chaflan- 
brass.  All  this,  however,  had  been  arranged 
beforehand,  and  it  had  been  agreed  that  if  pos- 
sible Dockwrath  should  be  made  to  fall  into  the 
clutches  of  the  Old  Bailey  barrister.  It  was 
pretty  to  see  the  meek  way  in  which  Mr.  Cbaff- 
anbrass  rose  to  his  work ; how  gently  he  smiled, 
how  he  fidgeted  about  a few  of  the  papers  as 
though  he  were  not  at  first  quite  master  of  his 
situation,  and  how  he  arranged  his  old  wig  in  a 
modest,  becoming  manner,  bringing  it  well  for- 
ward over  his  forehead.  His  voice  also  was  low 
and  soft;  so  low  that  it  was  hardly  heard  through 
the  whole  court,  and  persons  who  had  come  far 
to  listen  to  him  began  to  feel  themselves  disap- 
pointed. And  it  was  pretty  also  to  see  how 
Dockwrath  armed  himself  for  the  encounter- 
how  he  sharpened  his  teeth,  as  it  were,  and  felt 
the  points  of  his  own  claws.  The  little  derices 
of  Mr.  Chaflanbrass  did  not  deceive  him.  He 
knew  what  he  had  to  expect ; but  his  pluck  was 
good,  as  is  the  pluck  of  a terrier  when  a mastiff 
prepares  to  attack  him.  Let  Mr.  Chaflanbrass 
do  his  worst ; that  would  be  all  over  in  an  hour 
or  so.  But  when  Mr.  Chaflanbrass  had  done 
his  worst,  Orley  Farm  would  still  remain. 

“ I believe  you  were  a tenant  of  Lady  Ma- 
son’s at  one  time,  Mr.  Dockwrath  ?”  asked  the 
barrister. 

14 1 was ; and  she  turned  me  out.  If  you  will 
allow  me  I will  tell  you  how  all  that  happened, 
and  how  I was  angered  by  the  usage  I received.” 
Mr.  Dockwrath  was  determined  to  make  a clean 
breast  of  it,  and  rather  go  before  his  tormentor 
in  telling  all  that  there  was  to  be  told  than  lag 
behind  as  an  unwilling  witness. 

“Do,”  said  Mr.  Chaflanbrass.  “That  will 
be  very  kind  of  you.  When  I have  learned  all 
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that,  and  one  other  little  circumstance  of  the 
same  nature,  I do  not  think  I shall  want  to  trou- 
ble you  any  more.”  And  then  Mr.  Dockwrath 
did  tell  it  all ; how  ho  had  lost  the  two  fields, 
how  he  had  thus  become  very  angry,  how  this 
anger  had  induced  him  at. once  to  do  that  which 
he  had  long  thought  of  doing — search,  namely, 
among  the  papers  of  old  Mr.  Usbech,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  what  might  be  the  real  truth 
as  regarded  that  doubtful  codicil. 

44  And  you  found  what  you  searched  for,  Mr. 
Dockwrath?” 

“I  did,”  said  Dockwrath. 

14  Without  very  much  delay,  apparently?” 

44 1 was  two  or  three  days  over  the  work.” 

44 But  you  found  exactly  what  you  wanted?” 

44 1 found  what  I expected  to  find.” 

4 4 And  that,  although  all  those  papers  had 
been  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  Messrs.  Bound 
and  Crook  at  the  time  of  that  other  trial  twenty 
years  ago  ?” 

44 1 was  sharper  than  them,  Mr.  Chaffanbrass 
— a deal  sharper.” 

44  So  I perceive,”  said  Chaffanbrass,  and  now 
he  had  pushed  back  his  wig  a little,  and  his  eyes 
had  begun  to  glare  with  an  ugly  red  light.  44  Yes,  ” 
he  said,  44  it  will  be  long,  I think,  before  my  old 
friends  Bound  and  Crook  are  as  sharp  as  you 
are,  Mr.  Dockwrath.” 

44  Upon  my  word  I agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chaff- 
anbrass.” 

44  Yes ; Bound  and  Crook  are  babies  to  you, 
Mr.  Dockwrath and  now  Mr.  Chaffanbrass 
began  to  pick  at  his  chin  with  his  finger,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  do  when  he  warmed  to  his 
subject.  “Babies  to  you!  You  have  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  them,  I should  say,  in  get- 
ting up  this  case.” 

44 1 have  had  something  to  do  with  them.” 

“And  very  much  they  must  have  enjoyed 
your  society,  Mr.  Dockwrath ! And  what  wrink- 
les they  must  have  learned  from  you*.  What  a 
pleasant  oasis  it  must  have  been  in  the  generally 
somewhat  dull  course  of  that  monotonous  though 
profitable  business!  I quite  envy  Bound  and 
Crook  having  you  alongside  of  them  in  their 
inner  council-chamber.” 

44 1 know  nothing  about  that,  Sir.” 

44 No;  I dare  say  you  don't:  but  they’ll  re- 
member it.  Well,  when  you’d  turned  over  your 
father-in-law’s  papers  fpr  three  days  you  found 
what  you  looked  for?” 

44  Yes,  I did.” 

44  You  had  been  tolerably  sure  that  you  would 
find  it  before  you  began,  eh  ?” 

44  Well,  I had  expected  that  something  would 
turn  up.” 

44 1 have  no  doubt  you  did — and  something 
has  turned  up.  That  gentleman  sitting  next  to 
you  there,  who  is  he  ?” 

“Joseph  Mason,  Esquire,  of  Groby  Park,” 
said  Dockwrath. 

44  So  I thought.  It  is  he  that  is  to  have  Or- 
ley  Farm  if  Lady  Mason  and  her  son  lose  it?” 

44  In  that  case  he  would  bo  the  heir.” 

44  Exactly.  He  would  bo  the  heir.  How 
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pleasant  it  must  be  to  you  to  find  yourself  on 
such  affectionate  terms  with — the  heir!  And 
when  he  comes  into  his  inheritance,  who  is  to 
be  tenant  ? Can  you  tell  us  that  ?” 

Dockwrath  here  paused  for  a moment.  Not 
that  he  hesitated  as  to  telling  the  whole  truth. 
He  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so,  and  to 
brazen  the  matter  out,  declaring  that  of  course 
he  was  to  be  considered  worthy  of  his  reward. 
But  there  was  that  in  the  manner  and  eye  of 
Chaffanbrass  which  stopped  him  for  a moment, 
and  his  enemy  immediately  took  advantage  of 
this  hesitation.  44 Come,  Sir,”  said  he,  44  out 
with  it.  If  I don’t  get  it  from  you,  I shall  from 
somebody  else.  You’ve  been  very  plain-spoken 
hitherto.  Don’t  let  the  jury  think  that  your 
heart  is  failing  you  at  last.” 

44  There  is  no  reason  why  my  heart  should 
fail  me,  ” said  Dockwrath,  in  an  angry  tone. 

44  Is  there  not  ? I must  differ  from  you  there, 
Mr.  Dockwrath.  The  heart  of  any  man  placed 
in  such  a position  as  that  you  now  hold  must,  I 
think,  fail  him.  But  never  mind  that.  Who 
is  to  be  the  tenant  of  Orley  Farm  when  my  cli- 
ent has  been  deprived  of  it?” 

44 1 am.” 

44  Just  so.  You  were  turned  out  from  those 
two  fields  when  young  Mason  came  home  from 
Germany  ?” 

44 1 was.” 

44  You  immediately  went  to  work  and  discov- 
ered this  document?” 

44 1 did.” 

44  You  put  up  Joseph  Mason  to  this  trial?” 

* 44 1 told  him  my  opinion.” 

44  Exactly.  And  if  the  result  be  successful, 
you  are  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  land?” 

44 1 shall  become  Mr.  Mason’s  tenant  at  Orley 
Farm.” 

“Yes,  you  will  become  Mr.  Mason’s  tenant 
at  Orley  Farm.  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Dock- 
wrath, you  have  made  my  work  to-day  uncom- 
monly easy  for  me — uncommonly  easy.  I don’t 
know  that  I have  any  thing  else  to  ask  you.” 
And  then  Mr.  Chaffanbrass,  as  he  sat  down, 
looked  up  to  the  jury  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  which  was  in  itself  worth  any  fee 
that  could  be  paid  to  him  for  that  day’s  work. 
His  face  spoke  as  plain  as  a face  could  speak, 
and  what  his  face  said  was  this:  4 4 After  that, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  very  little  more  can  be 
necessary.  You  now  see  the  motives  of  our  op- 
ponents, and  the  way  iu  which  those  motives 
have  been  allowed  to  act.  We,  who  are  alto- 
gether upon  the  square  in  what  we  are  doing, 
desire  nothing  more  than  that.”  All  which  Mr. 
Chaffanbrass  said  by  his  look,  his  shrug,  and  his 
gesture,  much  more  eloquently  than  he  could 
have  done  by  the  use  of  any  words. 

Mr.  Dockwrath,  as  he  left  the  box  and  went 
back  to  his  seat — in  doing  which  ho  had  to  cross 
the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  court — endeavored 
to  look  and  move  as  though  all  were  right  with 
him.  He  knew  that  the  eyes  of  the  court  were 
on  him,  and  especially  the  eyes  of  the  judge  and 
jury.  He  knew  also  how  men’s  minds  are  un- 
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consciously  swayed  by  small  appearances.  He 
endeavored  therefore  to  seem  indifferent ; but  in 
doing  so  be  swaggered,  and  was  conscious  that 
he  swaggered ; and  he  felt  as  he  gained  his  seat 
that  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  had  been  too  much  for 
him. 

Then  one  Mr.  Torrington  from  London  was 
examined  by  Sir  Richard  Leatherham,  and  he 
proved,  apparently  beyond  all  doubt,  that  a cer- 
tain deed  which  he  produced  was  genuine.  That 
deed  bore  the  same  date  as  the  codicil  which 
was  now  questioned,  had  been  executed  at  Orley 
Farm  by  old  Sir  Joseph,  and  bore  the  signatures 
of  John  Kenneby  and  Bridget  Bolster  as  wit- 
, nesses.  Sir  Richard,  holding  the  deed  in  his 
han^s,  explained  to  the  jury  that  he  did  not  at 
the  present  stage  of  the  proceedings  ask  them  to 
take  it  as  proved  that  those  names  were  the  true 
signatures  of  the  two  persons  indicated.  (“I 
should  think  not,”  said  Mr.  Furnival,  in  a loud 
yoice.)  But  he  asked  them  to  satisfy  them- 
selves that  the  document  as  now  existing  pur- 
ported to  bear  those  two  signatures.  It  would 
be  for  them  to  judge,  when  the  evidence  brought 
before  them  should  be  complete,  whether  or  no 
that  deed  were  a true  document.  And  then  the 
deed  was  handed  up  into  the  jury-box,  and  the 
twelve  jurymen  all  examined  it.  The  state- 
ment made  by  this  Mr.  Torrington  was  very 
simple.  It  had  become  his  business  to  know 
the  circumstances  of  the  late  partnership  be- 
tween Mason  and  Martock,  and  these  circum- 
stances he  explained.  Then  Sir  Richard  hand- 
ed him  over  to  be  cross-examined. 

It  was  now  Graham’s  turn  to  begin  his  work; 
but  as  he  rose  to  do  so  his  mind  misgave  him. 
Not  a syllable  that  this  Torrington  had  said  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  unworthy  of  belief.  The 
man  had  not  uttered  a word  of  the  truth  of 
which  Graham  did  not  feel  himself  positive- 
ly assured ; and  more  than  that,  the  man  had 
clearly  told  all  that  was  within  him  to  tell — all 
that  it  was  well  that  the  jury  should  hear  in  or- 
der that  they  might  thereby  be  assisted  in  com- 
ing to  a true  decision.  It  had  been  hinted  in 
his  hearing,  both  by  Chaffanbrass  and  Aram, 
that  this  man  was  probably  in  league  with  Dock- 
wrath,  and  Aram  had  declared  with  a sneer  that 
he  was  a puzzle-pated  old  fellow.  He  might  be 
puzzle-pated,  and  had  already  shown  that  he 
was  bashful  and  unhappy  in  his  preseirr^osi- 
tion ; but  he  had  shown  also,  as  Graham  thought, 
tl^at  he  was  anxious  to  tell  the  truth. 

And,  moreover,  Graham  had  listened  with  all 
his  mind  to  the  cross-examination  of  Dockwrath, 
and  he  was  filled  with  disgust — with  disgust,  not 
so  much  at  the  part  played  by  the  attorney  as  at 
that  played  by  the  barrister.  As  Graham  re- 
garded the  matter,  what  had  the  iniquities  and 
greed  of  Dockwrath  to  do  with  it  ? Had  reason 
been  shown  why  the  statement  made  by  Dock- 


wrath was  in  itself  unworthy  of  belief— that  that 
statement  was  in  its  own  essence  weak— then 
the  character  of  the  man  making  it  might  fairly 
affect  its  credibility.  But  presuming  that  state- 
ment to  be  strong — presuming  that  it  was  cor- 
roborated by  other  evidence — how  could  it  be 
affected  by  any  amount  of  villainy  on  the  part 
of  Dockwrath  ? All  that  Chaffanbrass  had  done 
or  attempted  was  to  prove  that  Dockwrath  had 
had  his  own  end  to  serve.  Who  had  ever  doubt- 
ed it?  But  not  a word  had  been  said,  not  a 
spark  of  evidence  elicited,  to  show  that  the  man 
had  used  a falsehood  to  further  those  views  of 
his.  Of  all  this  the  mind  of  Felix  Graham  bad 
been  full ; and  now,  as  be  rose  to  take  his  own 
share  of  the  work,  his  wit  was  at  work  rather  ia 
opposition  to  Lady  Mason  than  on  her  behalf. 

This  Torrington  was  a little  old  man,  and 
Graham  had  watched  how  his  hands  had  trem- 
bled when  Sir  Richard  first  addressed  him.  But 
Sir  Richard  had  been  very  kind,  as  was  natural, 
to  his  own  witness,  and  the  old  man  had  grad- 
ually regained  his  courage.  But  now',  as  he 
turned  his  face  round  to  the  side  where  he  knew 
that  he  might  expect  to  find  an  enemy,  that 
tremor  again  came  upon  him,  and  the  stick 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  was  heard  as  it 
tapped  gently  against  the  side  of  the  witness- 
box.  Graham,  as  he  rose  to  his  work,  saw  that 
Mr.  Chaffanbrass  had  fixed  his  eye  upon  him, 
and  his  courage  rose  the  higher  within  him  as 
he  felt  the  gaze  of  the  man  whom  he  so  much 
disliked.  Was  it  within  the  compass  of  his 
heart  to  bully  an  old  man  because  such  a one 
as  Chaffanbrass  desired  it  of  him  ? By  Iieav- 
en,  no! 

Ho  first  asked  Mr.  Torrington  his  age,  and 
having  been  told  that  he  was  over  seventy,  Gra- 
ham went  on  to  assure  him  that  nothing  which 
could  be  avoided  should  be  said  to  disturb  his 
comfort.  “And  now,*  Mr.  Torrington,  ” he  ask- 
ed, 4 ‘will you  tell  me  whether  you  are  a friend 
of  Mr.  Dockwrath’s,  or  have  had  any  acquaint- 
ance with  him  previous  to  the  affairs  of  this 
trial?”  This  question  he  repeated  in  various 
forms,  but  always  in  a mild  voice,  and  without 
the  appearance  of  any  disbelief  in  the  answers 
which  were  given  to  him.  All  these  questions 
Torrington  answered  by  a plain  negative.  He 
bad  never  seen  Dockwrath  till  the  attorney  had 
come  to  him  on  the  matter  of  that  partnership 
deed.  He  had  never  eaten  or  drunk  with  him, 
nor  had  there  ever  been  between  them  any  con- 
versation of  a confidential  nature.  44  That  will 
do,  Mr.  Torrington,”  said  Graham ; and  as  he 
sat  down,  he  again  turned  round  and  looked 
Mr.  Chaffanbrass  full  in  the  face. 

After  that  nothing  further  of  interest  was 
done  that  day.  A few  unimportant  witnesses 
were  examined  on  legal  points,  and  then  the 
court  was  adjourned. 
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CARLYLE’S  FREDERICK  THE 
GREAT* 

IN  this  Magazine  for  December,  1858,  we  gave 
a running  survey  of  the  first  two  volumes  of 
“Carlyle’s  Life  of  Frederick.”  We  now  pro- 
pose in  like  manner  to  glance  at  the  third  vol- 
ume, which  embraces  the  first  four  years  of  the 
reign  of  Frederick,  from  1740  to  1744. 

Frederick  William  died  on  the  81st  of  May, 
1740,  and  Frederick,  the  enemy  of  war,  lover  of 
the  Arts,  friend  of  Voltaire,  philanthropist,  and 
author  of  the  “ Anti-Machiavel,"  mounted  the 
throne.  The  kingdom  to  which  he  acceded  was 
not  the  Prussia  of  our  day,  one  of  the  five  Great 
Powers  of  Europe.  Its  territory  contained  about 
57,000  square  miles — somewhat  less  than  the 
State  of  Georgia — with  a population  of  a little 
more  than  two  and  a quarter  millions,  and  a 
revenue  of  five  and  a half  millions  of  dollars — 
about  one  half  of  the  cost  of  governing  the  city 
of  New  York.  Small  as  it  was  the  Prussia  of 
Frederick  was  disjointed,  and  without  natural 
defenses.  No  great  river  or  mountain  chain 
furnished  a barrier  against  an  invading  army. 
Two  days’  march  from  the  frontier  in  any  direc- 
tion would  bring  an  enemy  to  the  gates  of  the 
capital.  A map  in  Mr.  Carlyle’s  second  volume 
shows,  by  different  coloring,  the  Prussia  of  1740 
and  that  of  1658.  The  central  core  was  Bran-  | 
denburg  and  Pommerania,  bordering  on  the 
Baltic,  and  stretching  southward  in  a long  strag- 
gling line.  These  constituted  two-thirds  of  the 
kingdom.  To  the  east  was  what  is  now  Blast 
Prussia,  separated  from  the  rest  by  a wedge  of 
Polish  territory  from  100  to  300  miles  in  breadth. 
This  wedge,  in  the  partition  of  Poland  a quar- 
ter of  a century  later,  fell  to  the  share  of  Fred- 
erick, and  is  now  known  as  West  Prussia.  To 
the  west  of  Brandenburg,  but  separated  from  it, 
as  they  still  are.  by  Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Bruns- 
wick, were  other  Prussian  dependencies,  which 
now,  greatly  enlarged,  constitute  the  Rhine  Prov- 
inces. Thus  Frederick's  little  kingdom  con- 
sisted of  three  parts  between  which  there  could 
be  no  communication  except  by  passing  through 
foreign  dominions.  A fair  idea  of  the  extent, 
configuration,  and  population  of  the  Prussia  of 
1740  may  be  gained  by  supposing  that  New 
Brunswick,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Long  Island  formed  one  nation. 
Maine  thrust  in  between  New  Hampshire  and 
New  Brunswick  on  the  east,  will  represent  the 
Polish  provinces  between  Pommerania  and  East 
Prussia;  Connecticut,  between  Massachusetts 
and  Long  Island,  will  stand  for  Hanover  and 
Hesse  between  Brandenburg  and  the  Rhine 
provinces.  That  Prussia  had  an  importance  al- 
together disproportionate  to  its  extent  and  popu- 
lation was  owing  wholly  to  the  wise  economy  of 
Frederick  William,  who  from  his  scanty  reve- 
nues managed  to  keep  on  foot  a standing  army 
of  100,000  men,  thoroughly  trained  and  admira- 
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bly  equipped,  and  to  lay  by  a surplus  of  six  or 
eight  millions  iu  solid  specie,  lie  had  eaten 
bad  cabbages,  drunk  sour  beer,  and  worn  old 
clothes  to  some  purpose.  The  Prussia  of  to-day 
has  in  round  numbers  twice  the  territory,  seven 
times  the  population,  and  fourteen  times  the 
revenue  of  that  to  which  Frederick  acceded  a 
century  and  a quarter  ago ; but  instead  of  a sur- 
plus there  is  a debt  which,  ten  years  ago,  amount- 
ed to  two  hundred  millions.  What  it  now  is, 
after  Holstein  fightings,  anti-Gallican  armings, 
and  British  marriages,  no  statistics  at  hand  en- 
able us  to  say. 

Frederick  had  hardly  mounted  the  throne  be- 
fore the  newspapers  of  Europe  were  filled  with 
accounts  of  what  he  had  done,  and  what  he  in- 
tended to  do.  He  was,  they  said,  about  to  dis- 
band the  Potsdam  giants,  to  ameliorate  the  laws 
of  conscription,  and  reduce  his  army  to  a peace 
footing — to  45,000  men  it  was  said,  as  soon  as 
certain  disputes  were  satisfactorily  adjusted. 
Official  orders  of  more  practical  significance 
were  not  wanting.  In  one  of  the  earliest  of 
these,  addressed  to  his  ministers,  the  young  mon- 
arch declared  that,  “ Our  grand  care  will  be  to 
further  the  country’s  well-being,  and  to  make 
every  one  of  our  subjects  contented  and  happy. 
Our  will  is,  not  that  you  strive  to  enrich  Us  by 
vexation  of  Our  subjects,  but  rather  that  you 
aim  steadily  as  well  toward  the  advantage  of  the 
country  as  Our  particular  interest,  forasmuch  as 
we  make  no  difference  between  these  two  ob- 
jects;” and  again,  “If  it  ever  chance  that  my 
particular  interest  and  the  general  good  of  my 
Countries  seem  to  go  against  each  other,  my  will 
is  that  the  latter  always  be  preferred.”  i’urthcr- 
more,  all  religions  should  be  tolerated,  torture 
be  abolished,  and  freedom  of  the  press  granted. 
The  spring  of  1740  had  been  cold,  and  the  har- 
vests were  bad ; the  public  granaries  were  opened, 
and  the  corn  stored  up  was  sold  to  the  poor  at 
low  prices.  Poor  women  out  of  work  were  set 
spinning  at  the  royal  cost.  The  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences were  to  be  encouraged.  Maupertuis,  who 
had  come  back  from  his  Lapland  journey  with 
authentic  measurements  of  the  flattening  of  the 
earth  at  the  poles,  was  asked  bv  “ his  affection- 
ate Frederick”  to  come  to  Berlin  to  put  the 
Academy  into  working  order.  Voltaire,  “sub- 
lime spirit,  first  of  thinking  beings,"  was  also 
invited  to  the  capital,  and  was  moreover  to 
hurry  through  the  press  the  King’s  “ Anti-Ma- 
chiavel,  ’ a work  which  the  Frenchman  candidly 
assures  the  royal  author  “will  be  a monument 
to  the  latest  posterity — the  only  book  worthy  of  a 
king  for  these  1500  years.”  All  these,  and  many 
more  noble  measures,  were  taken  in  a week : 
what  might  not  be  looked  for  in  a year?  in 
seven  years?  in  six  times  seven  years?  for  Phi- 
lanthropic Majesty  was  but  28,  and  man's  life  on 
earth  is  threescore  years  and  ten. 

Yet  there  were  iron  nerves  under  that  smooth 
velvet  skin.  In  a hundred  ways  Frederick 
showed  that  he  meant  to  be  actual  King.  Old 
boon  companions,  who  presumed  upon  past  fa- 
miliarity, were  snubbed.  “I’ve  got  to  be  King 
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now,”  he  said  to  one;  another,  who  rushed  to 
the  residence  to  congratulate  him,  was  reminded 
that  he  was  absent  from  his  post  without  leave. 
The  King  had  no  great  care  to  reward  the  friends 
of  the  Crown  Prince.  Those  who  showed  some 
capacity  gained  small  appointments ; those  who 
did  not  were  quietly  ignored.  But  ho  was  not 
vindictive.  Deschau,  who  had  voted  for  death 
in  that  old  court-martial,  was  continued  in  his 
post.  Frederick  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all 
about  that  sad  atfair.  But  he  had  his  eyes 
open  for  capable  men.  Wherever  he  could  find 
such  a one  he  laid  hold  of  him.  His  father’s 
old  ministers  were  retained ; but  they  must  worl^ 
according  to  Frederick’s  methods.  In  a journey 
through'  his  dominions  he  had  caught  a fearful 
ague,  the  fits  of  which  came  on  eveiy  fourth 
day ; but  on  off-days  he  attended  to  public  busi- 
ness with  a pertinacity  quite  equal  to  that  of 
his  father  of  sacred  memory.  He  did  not,  in- 
deed, count  cabbages  and  beer-bottles,  but  provid- 
ed himself  with  good  cooks  and  choice  wines,  and 
arranged  his  court  with  due  regard  to  his  rank 
and  importance.  Though  sorely  vexed  by  his 
quartan  ague  he  evidently  looked  forward  to  a 
quiet  winter,  and  made  preparations  for  all 
manner  of  pleasantries.  There  was  to  be  a 
French  theatre  of  which  Voltaire  was  to  have 
the  ordering,  an  Italian  Opera,  and  the  like. 
On  non-ague  days  he  attended  to  business,  and 
in  the  evenings  gave  himself  up  to  the  pleasures 
of  society. 

Meanwhile  the  army  was  not  reduced  but  in- 
creased. The  tall  Potsdam  Guard  was  got  rid 
of,  being  exchanged  for  men  of  fighting  size, 
who  were  not  too  costly  to  be  used  as  food  for 
powder.  Eight  new  regiments,  16,000  men  in 
all,  were  added  to  the  army,  the  whole  of  which 
was  maintained  on  the  best  war-footing.  There 
was  no  apparent  reason  for  this,  except  that  the 
Bishop  of  Liege  had  interfered  with  some  of  the 
rights  which  Prussia  claimed  over  the  Lordship 
of  Herstal,  and  had  appealed  to  the  Emperor; 
and  the  King  had  some  claims  upon  the  Duchies 
of  Berg  and  Juliers  which  were  likely  to  be  dis- 
puted, and  an  army  would  be  convenient  to  en- 
force them.  Whether  Frederick  anticipated  a 
more  important  contingency  no  man  can  now 
say.  But  it  came,  and  he  was  prepared  for  it. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1740,  an  express 
came,  five  days  from  Vienna.  This  was  one  of 
Frederick's  ague  days,  and  the  messenger  had  to 
wait  till  the  fit  was  over.  He  brought  startling 
news.  Charles  VI.,  Archduke  of  Austria,  King 
of  Hungary,  and  Emperor  of  Germany,  had 
over-stufFed  himself  with  mushrooms  and  was 
dead.  This  poor  man  had  seen  much  trouble. 
Ho  was  chosen  Emperor  in  1711,  when  the  great 
war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  which  had  been 
waged  for  ten  years,  was  at  its  height.  Two 
years  later  his  allies,  England,  Holland,  and  the 
rest,  made  peace  with  France  and  Spain;  but 
Charles  refused  to  accede,  and  rashly  resolved 
to  carry  on  the  war  alone.  He  soon  came  to 
grief,  and  was  forced  to  make  peace  upon  un- 
favorable terms.  This  wag  in  1714.  Two  years 


after,  he  made  war  on  the  Turks  and  won  Bel- 
grade and  the  Banat  of  Temeswar.  Then  he 
joined  the  quadruple  alliance  against  Spain, 
and  made  nothing  by  it.  He  kept  tolerably  at 
peace  for  a dozen  years  until,  in  1733,  he  found 
himself  on  the  losing  side  in  the  war  growing 
out  of  the  succession  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland ; 
France,  Spain,  and  Sardinia  being  leagued 
against  him.  He  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace, 
and  gained  it,  giving  up  some  of  his  Italian  do- 
minions, while  his  son-in-law,  Francis,  lost  Lor- 
raine. Hardly  freed  from  this  contest  he  again 
declared  war  against  the  Turks,  and  was  glad  to 
terminate  it  by  giving  up  Servia  and  Wallachia, 
and  accepting  the  Danube  as  the  boundary  be- 
tween his  dominions  and  those  of  the  Ottomans. 

Charles  VI.  was  the  last  male  descendant,  in 
direct  line  of  the  great  House  of  Hapsbnrg.  For 
a score  of  years  before  his  death  he  had  given 
up  all  hopes  of  a male  heir ; and  the  diplomacy 
of  the  empire  was  directed  toward  securing  the 
succession  of  his  hereditary  dominions  to  his 
daughter  Maria  Theresa,  married  to  Francis  of 
Lorraine.  This  he  hoped  to  have  secured  by 
the  “ Pragmatic  Sanction”  or  sovereign  rescript, 
which  settled  the  succession  upon  her.  Eveiy 
prince  and  potentate  who  was  supposed  to  have 
any  counter  claim,  acceded  to  this ; all  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe  guaranteed  it.  If  solemn 
treaties  were  worth  any  thing  the  claim  of  Maria 
Theresa  would  have  been  unquestioned.  But 
as  tough  old  Eugene  said,  “ A hundred  thousand 
men  would  have  been  a better  guarantee  than  a 
hundred  thousand  treaties.”  But  when  Charles 
died  there  were  no  hundred  thousand  men  to 
maintain  the  Sanction,  and  no  money  to  raise 
and  support  them.  The  imperial  treasniy  con- 
tained but  50,000  dollars.  This  great  inherit- 
ance, though  shorn  of  its  old  dimensions,  still 
comprised  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia, the  provinces  of  Silesia,  Suabia,  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Camiola,  the 
four  Forest  Towns,  Burgau,  Brisgau,  the  Low 
Countries,  Friuli,  Tyrol,  the  duchies  of  Milan, 
Parma,  and  Piacenza.  But  saving  Hungaiy 
there  was  not  one  of  these  dominions  to  which 
some  one  did  not  profess  a better  claim  than 
that  of  the  daughter  of  Charles.  Augustas, 
King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony,  claimed 
the  whole  succession  in  right  of  his  wife,  but  as 
he  had  no  means  of  enforcing  bis  claim  it  was 
ignored.  The  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  like- 
wise exhibited  pretensions ; but  as  Europe  would 
not  endure  that  the  Austrian  dominions  should 
be  added  to  either  of  these  great  monarchies, 
these  sovereigns  forbore  pressing  their  claims  di- 
rectly, though  they  appeared  afterward  indirect- 
ly— the  King  of  France,  as  an  ally  of  the  Elect- 
or of  Bavaria,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak,  and  the  King  of  Spain,  who  wanted  an 
Italian  Kingdom  for  his  son,  Don  Philip. 

Two  other  claims  of  less  extent,  bat  of  more 
practical  importance,  existed  to  parts  of  the  Aus- 
trian dominions.  Charles  Albert,  the  Elector 
of  Bohemia,  afterward  the  unlucky  Emperor 
Charles  VII.,  laid  claim  to  the  Kingdom  of 
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Bohemia  on  the  ground  of  an  article  in  the 
will  of  Ferdinand  I.,  brother  of  the  great  Charles 
V.,  and  Frederick  of  Prussia  asserted  a right  to 
a part  of  Silesia,  of  which  it  was  said  he  and  his 
ancestors  had  been  for  a century  or  two  unjust- 
ly deprived  by  the  House  of  Austria. 

As  between  Frederick  and  Maria  the  case  was 
briefly  this : In  1537,  two  centuries  before,  the 
Duke  of  Liegnitz,  in  Silesia,  had  made  a bar- 
gain of  succession  (Erbverbrudet'ung)  with  the 
then  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  Elector  and  his  heirs  would  have  inherited 
the  Duchy.  This  contract,  which  was  legally 
valid,  had  been  set  aside  by  the  Emperor,  and 
the  Duchy  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  Aus- 
tria, the  Brandenburg  Electors  always  vainly 
protesting.  Then  in  1624,  during  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  one  of  the  Brandenburg  family,  Duke 
Johann  George  of  Jagerndorf,  took  the  weaker 
side,  was  laid  under  ban  of  the  Empire,  had  his 
dominions  sequestrated  and  seized  by  Austria ; 
Brandenburg,  as  before,  protesting  that  the  se- 
questration was  illegal,  which  nobody  seriously 
denied.  But  Austria  was  strong  and  kept  what 
she  had  seized,  while  Brandenburg  was  weak 
and  could  only  protest.  But  now  Brandenburg, 
which  had  got  to  be  Prussia,  was  strong,  while 
Austria  was  apparently  weak.  Who  should  have 
these  Silesian  Duchies  ? Legally,  the  question 
was,  which  was  the  better  title,  the  original  claim 
of  Prussia  never  abandoned,  or  the  undisturbed 
possession  by  Austria  for  one  and  two  centuries? 
Practically,  the  question  was,  which  was  the 
stronger,  Frederick  with  an  army  of  100,000 
men  and  millions  of  treasure,  or  Maria  Theresa 
with  an  empty  treasury  and  a disputed  succes- 
sion, which  half  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were 
eager  to  divide  among  themselves. 

This  was  the  point  for  Frederick  to  consider 
when  that  Vienna  messenger  had  delivered  his 
tidings.  The  news,  aided  probably  by  doses 
of  Peruvian  bark,  cured  Frederick’s  ague ; and 
when,  two  days  after,  Schwerin  his  chief  Gen- 
eral and  Podewils  his  chief  Minister  arrived 
from  Berlin,  the  King’s  mind  Was  made  up. 
He  would  have  his  rights  in  Silesia,  peaceably 
if  he  could,  forcibly  if  he  must.  To  carry  out 
that  resolution,  and  maintain  it  against  all  op- 
posers,  cost  him  the  labor  of  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury. Of  the  first  years  of  that  struggle,  which 
were  Frederick’s  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of 
war,  we  are  now,  following  Mr.  Carlyle,  briefly 
to  speak: 

Unwonted  activity  was  soon  manifested  all 
over  Prussia.  Arsenals  were  full  of  life ; troops 
were  marched  hither  and  thither,  some  southeast- 
ward toward  Silesia,  others  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection toward  Hanover.  What  was  the  real 
object  of  these  movements  no  one  knew  except 
Frederick,  Schwerin,  and  Podewils.  But  every 
court  in  Europe  tried  to  find  out.  Beauvau, 
the  French  embassador,  could  learn  nothing; 
and  Voltaire  was  sent,  ostensibly  on  a friendly 
visit,  but  really  to  glean  information.  Freder- 
ick received  him  enthusiastically,  paid  bis  trav- 
eling expenses,  assigned  him  handsome  apart- 


ments, but  would  talk  only  about  Poetry  and 
the  fine  Arts.  The  Frenchman  went  away  in  a 
week,  with  a present  of  3000  thalers.  “ That’s 
paying  pretty  well  for  one’s  fou” — fool  or  court- 
jester — wrote  Frederick  thereupon  to  bis  friend 
Jordan.  Maria  Theresa  sent  Count  Botta,  os- 
tensibly to  congratulate  Frederick  upon  his  ac- 
cession, but  really  to  see  what  all  this  military 
movement  meant.  He  came  by  way  of  Silesia, 
and  on  the  way  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
Frederick  meant  to  do  something  there.  “Ter- 
rible roads  those  of  Silesia,”  he  said  on  his  first 
audience,  trying  to  sound  Frederick.  “Oh,  a 
little  mud  is  the  worst  of  them,”  rejoined  his 
Majesty.  Dickens,  the  English  embassador, 
tried  his  hand : “ I am  about  to  write  to  En- 
gland; what  shall  I tell  my  master  are  your 
Majesty’s  intentions?”  “That  is  none  of  his 
business,”  rejoined  Frederick,  in  effect,  though 
in  polite  phraseology.  “I  did  not  inquire  what 
he  meant  by  that  naval  expedition  which  he  has 
just  been  fitting  out.”  This  expedition,  as  ev- 
ery body  knew,  was  directed  against  the  Span- 
iards in  America.  However,  as  preparations 
had  been  going  on  for  six  weeks,  and  were  now 
nearly  complete,  Frederick  added  that,  for  his 
part,  he  did  not  mean  to  support  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  On  that  same  morning,  December 
6,  1 740,  an  official  announcement  had  been  pro- 
mulgated that  the  King  was  about  to  advance 
a body  of  troops  into  Silesia  to  maintain  his 
rights  there.  Four  days  after  Beauvau,  the 
French  embassador,  took  his  audience  of  leave. 
“Adieu,  M.  le  Marquis,”  said  Frederick,  enig- 
matically; “I  believe  that  I am  about  to  play 
your  game.  If  the  aces  fall  to  me,  wc  will  go 
shares.”  Next  day  the  Austrian  embassador 
took  his  conge.  “ Sire,”  he  said,  “you  are  go- 
ing to  ruin  the  House  of  Austria,  and  to  plunge 
yourself  into  destruction  at  the  same  time.” 
“It  depends  on  the  Queen  of  Hungary  to  ac- 
cept the  offers  which  I have  made  to  her,”  re- 
plied Frederick.  “Those  are  fine  troops  of 
yours,  Sire,”  continued  Botta;  “ours  have  not 
the  same  splendor  of  appearance,  bat  they  have 
looked  the  wolf  in  the  face.  Think,  I conjure 
you,  what  you  are  getting  into.”  “ You  find  my 
troops  beautiful,”  rejoined  Frederick;  “perhaps 
I shall  convince  you  that  they  are  good  too.” 
Botta  urged  delay  at  least  in  executing  the 
project;  but  the  King  replied  that  it  was  too 
late,  the  Rubicon  had  been  passed. 

So  the  great  secret  came  out.  Silesia  was  to 
be  invaded  at  once.  On  that  very  day  Freder- 
ick had  issued  an  address  to  the  generals  of  his 
army.  “Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “I  am  under- 
taking a war  in  which  I have  no  allies  but  your 
valor  and  good-will.  My  cause  is  just ; my  re- 
sources are  what  we  ourselves  can  do ; and  the 
issue  is  with  Fortune.  We  are  going  to  front 
troops  who,  under  Prince  Eugene,  had  the  high- 
est reputation.  Though  Prince  Eugene  is  gone, 
we  shall  have  to  measure  our  strength  against 
brave  soldiers ; the  greater  will  the  honor  if 
we  can  conquer.  Adieu : go  forth.  I will  fol- 
low you  straightway  to  the  rendezvous  of  glory 
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which  awaits  us.”  Two  days  after  Frederick 
set  oat  for  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder,  to  pat  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  troops,  who,  on  the  16th 
of  December,  crossed  the  Silesian  frontiers,  and 
the  war  began. 

Macaulay,  in  one  of  his  most  brilliant  and 
disingenuous  essays,  resorts  to  even  more  than 
his  usual  tampering  with  facts  and  special  plead- 
ing to  blacken  the  character  of  Frederick.  Eu- 
rope, he  says,  had  for  thirty  years,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, enjoyed  repose.  The  plunder  of  the 
great  Austrian  heritage  was,  indeed,  a strong 
temptation ; but  the  treaties  by  which  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  had  been  guaranteed  were  recent, 
and  it  might  be  expected  that  all  Europe  would 
observe  them.  Until  Frederick  began  the  war 
it  was  probable  that  the  peace  of  Europe  would 
be  maintained.  “But  the  selfish  rapacity  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  gave  the  signal  to  his  neigh- 
bors. The  whole  world  sprang  to  arms.  On 
the  head  of  Frederick  is  all  the  blood  which  was 
shed  in  a war  which  raged  during  many  years, 
and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe — the  blood  of 
die  column  of  Fontenoy,  the  blood  of  the  mount- 
aineers who  were  slaughtered  at  Culloden.  The 
evils  which  were  produced  by  his  wickedness 
were  felt  in  lands  where  the  name  of  Prussia 
was  unknown ; and  in  order  that  he  might  rob 
a neighbor  whom  he  had  promised  to  defend, 
black  men  fought  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel, 
and  red  men  scalped  each  other  by  the  Great 
Lakes  of  North  America.” 

Every  statement  in  this  elaborate  charge  rests 
upon  an  artful  falsification  of  history.  During 
the  thirty  years  which  preceded  the  accession  of 
Frederick  war  was  the  rule,  and  repose  the  ex- 
ception in  Europe.  During  the  first  ten  of  these 
thirty  years  there  was  not  a day  when  at  least 
two  great  wars  were  not  raging.  The  great  war 
bf  the  Spanish  succession  lasted  till  1714;  for 
two  years  more  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  Stu- 
arts would  not  drivo  the  Hanoverian  dynasty 
back  to  Germany;  Rnssia  and  Sweden  were 
fighting  on  the  Baltic;  France,  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Austria  against  Spain  on  the  Medi- 
terranean ; and  Austria  and  Turkey  on  the  Dan- 
ube. The  only  years  of  peace  were  from  1720 
to  1783,  and  this  peace  was  an  armed  armistice, 
broken  by  the  alliance  between  France,  Spain, 
and  Sardinia  against  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
Hardly  had  the  Emperor  gained  peace  when  ho 
again  made  war  upon  the  Turks,  and  lost  his 
trans-Danubian  provinces.  Simultaneously  with 
this  the  smouldering  fires  of  hostility  between 
England  and  Spain  burst  out,  and  at  the  time 
of  Frederick’s  accession  Vernon  was  taking 
Porto  Bello,  and  a new  expedition  was  fitting 
out  from  England  against  the  Spaniards  in 
America.  And  yet  Macaulay  would  have  us 
believe  that  these  hostile  powers  would  have 
been  bound  over  to  peace  by  the  treaties  which 
guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  when  the 
rich  heritage  of  Austria  seemed  to  lie  open  to 
whoever  might  stretch  out  his  hand  for  a share, 
had  not  Frederick  set  them  the  ill-example  of 
robbery.  Still  more  groundless  is  the  charge 


that  the  blood  of  Fontenoy  and  Culloden  rests 
upon  the  head  of  Frederick.  Fontenoy  was 
fought  because  England  and  Austria  wished  to 
humble  France  and  Spain;  the  Highlanders 
were  slaughtered  at  Culloden  because  they  pre- 
ferred the  Stuarts  to  the  Guelphs.  We  can 
hardly  believe  that  Macaulay  meant  as  more 
than  a rhetorical  flourish  the  assertion  that  the 
fighting  in  India  and  North  America  was  owing 
to  Frederick.  It  was  the  old  quarrel  between 
France  and  England  fought  on  new  fields. 
Dnpleix  and  Coote  fought  in  India  for  the  trade 
in  the  spices  and  muslins  of  the  East;  Mont- 
calm and  Wolfo  died  on  the  Heights  of  Abra- 
ham for  the  furs,  tobacco,  and  rice  of  the  West. 
Hastings  gave  up  the  Rohillas  to  extermination, 
the  Begums  to  starvation,  and  their  ministers 
to  torture,  because  his  English  masters  wanted 
money ; and  the  red  men  fought  in  quarrels  not 
their  own,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Mississip- 
pi, because  England  wished  to  shut  France  out 
from  the  New  World,  not  because  Frederick 
laid  claim  to  Silesia. 

We  do  not  demand  for  Frederick  a place 
among  the  few  pure  rulers  and  statesmen  of 
history — with  Washington,  Hampden,  and  Will- 
iam of  Orange ; hardly,  perhaps,  with  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  Cromwell,  and  William  the  Third; 
but  surely  in  honesty  and  nobleness  of  purpose 
ho  was  above  any  English  George  or  French 
Louis;  above  Peter  or  Nicholas;  abovo  Hast- 
ings, Pitt,  or  Castlereagh ; high,  indeed,  among 
the  great  leaders  and  statesmen  who  have  add- 
ed to  the  dominions  and  renown  of  their  states. 
He  never  claimed  exemption  from  ambition. 
The  Silesian  project,  he  says,  “was  a means  of 
acquiring  reputation,  of  increasing  the  power 
of  the  state,  and  of  terminating  the  long-litigat- 
cd  question  of  the  Berg-Jixlich  succession.  Add 
to  these  reasons  an  army  ready  for  acting;  funds, 
supplies  all  found,  and  perhaps  the  desire  for 
making  to  one's  self  a name  : all  this  was  tho 
cause  of  tho  war  which  the  King  now  entered 
upon.” 

The  Prussian  army  entered  Silesia  on  the 
16th  of  December.  Proclamations  were  scat- 
tered promising  full  protection  to  all  peaceable 
persons.  Plundering  was  forbidden.  Any  sol- 
dier taking  any  thing  without  baigain  before- 
hand was  to  be  flogged ; any  officer  cashiered. 
There  was  no  opposition  except  from  the  fearful 
Silesian  roads.  There  was  continual  rain,  and 
the  army  floundered  through  the  deep  mud,  up 
to  the  knee9  for  miles,  sometimes  to  the  waist 
The  few  strong  places  into  which  the  Austrian 
troops  had  flung  themselves  were  blockaded. 
The  people  were  quite  indifferent,  or  were  rather 
in  favor  of  the  Prussian  occupation,  for  the  ma- 
jority were  Protestants. 

Not  until  the  army  was  fairly  on  Silesian 
ground  were  Frederick’s  propositions  laid  before 
the  Austrian  Government  at  Vienna.  They 
were  to  the  effect  that  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  and  to  have  the  husband  of 
Maria  Theresa  chosen  Rmperor  of  Germany; 
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would  make  her  a present  of  a million  of  dol- 
lars; in  consideration  of  all  which  services  the 
whole  of  Silesia  should  be  ceded  to  him.  Ma- 
ria Theresa  burst  out  into  a fine  rage.  It  was 
strange,  she  said,  that  the  King  of  Prussia, 
whose  official,  post  in  Germany  was  only  that 
of  Grand  Chamberlain,  and  his  duty  merely  to 
present  towel  and  ewer  to  the  House  of  Austria, 
should  now  dare  to  prescribe  rules  to  his  supe- 
rior. 

Silesia  was  not  to  be  secured  by  negotiation ; 
so  the  Prussians  pressed  on,  and  in  seven  weeks 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  province, 
save  three  fortified  places,  to  which  siege  was  laid. 
Frederick  then  made  a brief  visit  to  Berlin ; but 
was  soon  recalled  to  Silesia,  where  important  af- 
fairs demanded  his  presence.  Austria  had  not 
been  idle.  Maria  Theresa  had  received  a million 
of  dollars  from  the  English  secret  service  fund. 
Her  genera],  Count  Neipperg,  had  gathered  a 
considerable  force  in  Moravia,  and  was  pressing 
northward  over  the  mountains  through  snow 
and  ice  to  meet  the  Prussians,  who  were  widely 
scattered.  Early  in  April  he  was  but  a few 
miles  from  Frederick,  who  concentrated  his 
forces  as  far  as  possible. 

On  the  8th  Frederick  wrote  to  his  brother 
that  a battle  would  take  place  next  day,  which 
would  he  Sunday.  But  a fierce  storm  sprung 
up— the  snow  was  so  thick  thAt  one  could  not 
see  twenty  paces  ahead.  The  Prussians  lay 
quiet,  Frederick  spending  the  night,  as  he  had 
done  the  previous  one,  without  sleep,  sketching 
the  plan  of  the  battle.  Neipperg,  though  Fred- 
erick knew  it  not,  had  struggled  forward  through 
the  snow-drifts  for  a few  miles,  then  stopped. 
Prussian  scouts  and  adjutants  were  out  all  day 
trying  to  find  the  position  of  the  enemy,  but 
could  discern  no  traces  of  them.  At  last  a sin- 
gle figure  was  seen  plodding  wearily  through  the 
snow.  He  was  seised,  brought  to  Frederick, 
and  interrogated.  His  name  was  Ploschke,  he 
was  servant  at  a farm-house  near  by  where  some 
Austrian  dragoons  were  quartered.  One  of  the 
officers  wanted  a clean  shirt,  and  had  sent 
Ploschke  to  head-quarters  to  procure  it.  These 
head-quarters  were  at  the  little  village  of  Moll- 
wits,  seven  miles  off.  Ploschke  did  not  go  far- 
ther for  the  shirt,  but  was  ordered,  nothing  loth, 
to  act  as  guide  to  the  Prussians  over  the  coun- 
try, every  foot  of  which  ho  knew.  He  per- 
formed this  duty  to  the  King’s  satisfaction ; and 
for  years  after,  when  Frederick  held  reviews 
hereabouts,  the  peasant  always  waited  upon  the 
King,  and  never  failed  of  recognition  and  a gift. 

Next  morning,  the  11th  of  April,  broke  cold 
and  clear.  The  snow  lay  two  feet  deep  on  the 
ground.  The  Prussians,  guided  by  Ploschke, 
marched  slowly  on.  Neipperg  had  no  suspicion 
that  they  were  at  hand,  and  was  quietly  sitting 
down  to  dinner,  when  a troop  of  his  hussars 
came  galloping  up  with  tidings  that  the  enemy 
were  upon  them.  Had  Rothenburg,  who  com- 
manded the  Prussian  advance,  rushed  on,  it  was 
thongbt  the  Austrians,  taken  by  surprise,  might 
have  been  cut  to  pieces  at  onee.  But  Frederick 


had  not  yet  learned  the  swift  tactics  which  he 
subsequently  practiced.  His  plan  of  battle  was 
of  the  old  regular  school.  The  Prussian  army 
halted  to  get  into  regular  line  of  battle,  with 
beautiful  precision,  but  slowly.  This  gave  Neip- 
perg time  to  do  the  same,  and  it  was  two  o’clock 
before  the  fight  began.  The  forces  on  both 
sides  were  about  equal,  20,000  men  each.  The 
Austrian  cavalry,  then  as  now  their  strong  arm, 
were  8600,  outnumbering  the  Prussian  two  to 
one;  but  they  had  only  18  cannon  to  the  60  of 
the  enemy.  The  Prussian  cavalry  on  the  right, 
where  the  King  was,  were  shattered  at  the  first 
onset  and  driven  back  in  wild  disorder.  The 
battle  seemed  lost.  Stout  old  Schwerin  gave  it 
up,  and  urged  Frederick  to  fly  from  the  field. 
The  King  fled  with  a small  escort,  and  saw  no 
more  of  the  battle;  and  for  sixteen  hours  his 
army  saw  nothing  of  him.  He  rode  off  gloomy 
and  fast ; came  near  being  captured  more  than 
once  during  the  night ; and  in  the  gray  morning 
came  up  to  the  Mill  of  Hilbcrsdorf,  some  twenty 
miles  from  the  battle-field,  and  inquired  the 
news.  He  was  told  that  there  was  a squadron 
of  Prussian  gens  d’armes  at  Lbwen,  a mile  and  a 
half  distant,  where  an  adjutant  had  just  rode  up 
announcing  that  the  Prussians  had  won  a great 
victory  at  Mollwitz. 

It  was  quite  true.  The  battle  had  been  far 
enough  from  lost,  though  Burner  had  routed  the 
Prussian  cavalry  and  taken  nine  cannon.  The 
Prussian  infantry,  who  had  never  looked  the 
wolf  in  the  face,  stood  firm  as  a rock.  Burner 
charged  time  and  again  in  hope  to  break  them. 
The  Austrian  infantry  advanced  to  their  sup- 
port. The  Prussians  yielded  not  a foot,  but 
gave  fire  with  a rapidity  and  precision  never  be- 
fore known — five  shots  to  the  Austrians  two. 
Burner  was  shot  dead,  and  the  Austrian  horse 
got  back  beyond  ball  range ; their  foot  too  be- 
gan to  yield,  could  not  be  brought  together  to 
face  that  destructive  fusillade.  Schwerin  saw 
the  lucky  moment,  gave  orders  to  close  ranks, 
and  then  ‘ 4 Forward ! ” The  solid  Prussian  mass 
advanced  with  front  as  unbroken  as  though  they 
had  been  on  parade  at  Potsdam,  under  the  very 
eyo  of  old  Frederick  William.  The  Austrians, 
horse  and  foot,  would  not  await  that  charge,  but 
rolled  off  in  double-quick  time.  The  Prussians, 
weak  in  cavalry,  their  ammunition  too  almost 
exhausted,  night  also  coming  on,  pursued  only 
a couple  of  miles.  The  battle  had  lasted  six 
hours.  The  loss  on  each  side  was  nearly  the 
same : that  of  the  Prussians,  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  4613;  Austrians,  4410,  besides 
eight  cannon  of  their  own,  and  all  but  one  of 
those  which  they  had  taken.  It  was  not  a very 
decisive  victory;  but  it  had  proved  that  the 
Prussian  army  was  not  one  of  more  show,  and 
could  look  the  wolf  steadily  in  the  face. 

Europe  had  been  ripe  for  war  before  the  death 
of  the  Emperor.  England  was  bent  on  hum- 
bling Spain.  France  could  not  see  Spain  hnm- 
bled,  and  was  ready  to  stand  by  ber,  in  which 
case  Austria  would  be  a sure  ally  for  England. 
Here  was  seed  for  war,  which  would  have  sprung 
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up  if  ft  had  not  been  stifled  by  a plant  of  quicker 
growth.  Fleury,  the  pacific  old  Cardinal  who 
had  managed  the  affairs  of  Louis  XV.,  the 
“ Well-Beloved”  of  France,  was  getting  into  dis- 
favor, overshadowed  by  the  impetuous  Belleisle. 
The  King’s  three  mistresses  urged  him  to  do 
something  for  his  own  glory.  The  death  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  probable  partition  of  the  great 
Austrian  heritage,  gave  a new  shape  to  the 
schemes  of  Belleisle,  the  essential  feature  of 
which  was  the  humbling  of  Austria  by  breaking 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  preventing  the  election 
of  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa  as  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  securing  instead  some  one  who 
would  be  a tool  of  France.  Furthermore,  if  all 
went  right,  Germany  should  be  cut  up  into  four 
little  kingdoms : Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Prussia, 
each  augmented  with  a slice  from  the  Austrian 
territory ; the  remainder  of  Austria  to  constitute 
the  fourth.  France  would  then  be  arbiter  be- 
tween, and  virtual  master  of  all  four. 

The  breaking  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  had 
been  virtually  accomplished.  The  Elector  of 
Bavaria  had  withdrawn  his  signature,  and  laid 
claim  to  Bohemia.  Frederick  had  struck  for 
Silesia,  which  he  thought  was  his  share.  The 
Queen  of  Spain — the  Termagant,  as  Carlyle 
names  her — now  put  in  the  claims  of  her  poor 
imbecile  husband.  The  male  Hapsburgs  of 
Austria  were  extinct,  and  the  Spanish  Haps- 
burgs were  their  heirs.  There  were  indeed  no 
Spanish  Hapsburgs  above  ground,  the  present 
king  being  a Bourbon ; but  he  was  heir  to  all 
the  rights  of  the  former  dynasty,  including  all 
the  Austrian  dominions.  It  would  be  strange 
if,  out  of  such  large  claims,  she  could  not  secure 
a part ; the  part  which  she  fixed  upon  was  the 
Milanese,  in  Italy,  as  a kingdom  for  her  second 
son,  Don  Philip. 

France  now  must  have  a pretext  for  setting 
aside  the  Sanction.  In  consideration  of  guar- 
anteeing it  she  had  got  Lorraine  from  Francis ; 
but  the  guarantee,  it  was  now  discovered,  had 
been  made  Salvo  jure  tertii — “ Saving  the  rights 
of  third  parties;"  and  since  Bavaria  had  pro- 
tested, his  rights  were  to  be  considered  and  pro- 
tected. Thus  one  by  one  the  powers  that  had 
guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  fell  off,  un- 
til England,  who  had  no  interest  in  breaking  it, 
was  the  only  one  left  to  support  it.  France 
taking  one  side,  England  must  of  course  take 
the  other,  if  not  by  arms  at  least  by  money.  A 
million  dollars,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  given 
to  Maria  Theresa,  which  hod  enabled  her  to 
send  Ncipperg  to  Silesia.  On  the  day  when  the 
tidings  of  Mollwitz  reached  London  Parliament 
voted  a further  subsidy  of  a million  and  a half. 

But  to  prevent  the  Imperial  election  from  fall- 
ing upon  Francis  was  not  so  easy.  The  meet- 
ing for  the  choice  was  to  have  been  in  March, 
1741.  Six  of  the  nine  electoral  votes  were 
thought  sure  for  Francis.  By  French  intrigue 
the  time  was  postponed,  and  Belleisle  was  sent 
as  Embassador  to  the  Diet.  One  by  one  he  suc- 
ceeded in  detaching  the  Electors  from  Francis, 
and  securing  them  for  his  own  candidate,  who- 


ever he  might  chance  to  be.  The  most  difficult 
one  to  manage  was  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who 
was  won  over  by  the  promise  that  he  should 
have  Moravia,  at  all  events,  and  might,  more- 
over, be  the  Emperor.  The  crowning  6troke  of 
the  policy  of  Belleisle  was  the  exclusion  of  the 
vote  of  Bohemia,  which  was  decided  in  commit- 
tee to  be  in  abeyance.  As  Maria  Theresa  could 
not  vote  herself,  still  less  could  she  delegate  her 
husband  to  act  for  her. 

Frederick  did  not  push  his  advantage  at  Moll- 
witz very  vigorously.  He  contented  himself  with 
establishing  himself  in  a strong  camp  at  Strehlin, 
and  awaiting  the  progress  of  events.  He  thought 
more  was  to  be  gained  by  negotiating  than  by 
fighting.  His  camp  became  the  diplomatic  cen- 
tre of  Europe.  Hither  came  embassadors  frdm 
every  Power.  The  Termagant  of  Spain  sent 
luxurious  Montijos ; but  Frederick  would  make 
no  treaty  with  her.  She  could  not  help  him  in 
Silesia,  and  he  did  not  care  who  had  Milan. 
Belleisle  came  and  expounded  his  great  scheme, 
with  no  immediate  result.  Frederick  thought 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  broken  effectually 
enough.  If  ho  could  have  Silesia,  he  pre- 
ferred Francis  as  Emperor  to  any  one  else;  and 
as  for  the  four  German  kingdoms,  it  was  too 
early  to  think  of  them.  So  Belleisle  went  away 
to  manage  his  Electors.  England  sent  Hynd- 
ford  and  Robinson  to  endeavor  to  mediate  be- 
tween Austria  and  Prussia.  But  nothing  could 
be  achieved  for  a while.  Maria  Theresa  de- 
manded that  Frederick  should  evacuate  Silesia 
as  a preliminary,  while  he  would  not  give  up  an 
inch  of  the  territory  which  he  had  won;  and 
said  that  the  longer  he  had  to  wait  the  higher 
would  be  his  demands.  George  II.,  while  urg- 
ing Maria  Theresa  to  yield  Silesia  to  Frederick, 
was  at  the  same  time  pressing  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment to  join  him  in  a joint  resolution  advis- 
ing him  to  withdraw.  This  brought  Frederick 
to  a decision.  On  the  5th  of  June  he  concluded 
a secret  treaty  with  France,  in  virtue  of  which 
Louis  was  to  march  an  army  across  the  Rhine  to 
support  the  Elector  of  Bavaria ; induce  Sweden 
to  declare  war  against  Russia,  who  now  seemed 
inclined  to  join  Austria ; and  guarantee  Silesia 
to  Frederick,  who,  in  return,  was  to  give  a quali- 
fied though  indefinite  support  to  the  Franco-Ba- 
varian scheme.  The  precise  extent  of  this  sup- 
port was  not  fixed  upon  until  after  six  months, 
when  many  thingB  had  happened  which  are 
worth  considering. 

On  the  25th  of  June  Maria  Theresa  was 
crowned  Queen  of  Hungary  at  Presburg.  The 
ceremony  could  not  take  place  before  for  good 
reasons.  She  left  Vienna  in  high  spirits.  A 
few  months  before  her  affairs  had  looked  so  des- 
perate that  she  had  written  to  her  mother-in- 
law,  “ I do  not  know  whether  a single  town 
will  remain  to  me  in  which  I may  be  brought  to 
bed."*  

• Lord  Dover,  in  hi*  Life  of  Frederick,  dates  this  tetter 
three  months  after  the  coronation,  although  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence  he  represent*  the  Queen  as  presenting  bar 
son  to  the  Diet,  who  thereupon  burst  out  typo  the  aide* 
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Bat  things  had  apparently  taken  a favorable 
tarn.  She  had  passed  safely  through  woman's 
great  peril.  She  had  indeed  lost  Mollwits,  bat 
had  gained  the  English  subsidy  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  with  the  hope  of  more 
when  wanted.  The  chivalry  of  Hungary,  from 
Father  Falfy  downward,  hod  flocked  around  her. 
She  swore  the  ancient  oath  of  the  Hungarian 
kings,  recognizing  the  right  of  her  subjects,  if 
their  privileges  should  be  invaded,  to  defend 
them  by  arms  without  being  considered  as  rebels. 
She  was  girt  with  the  sacred  sword,  and  the  iron 
crown  of  Saint  Stephen,  believed  to  contain  a 
nail  of  the  True  Cross,  was  placed  upon  her 
head.  Then  mounting  her  horse,  she  galloped 
up  the  Kdnigsberg  (the  “ King's  Mountain,”  an 
artificial  hill  flung  up  by  spades  and  barrows), 
and  drawing  the  sword  flourished  it  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth,  challenging  all  the  world 
to  dispute  her  rights  and  those  of  her  boy. 

The  world  was  ready  to  dispute  those  rights. 
On  that  very  day,  Belleisle,  having  made  sure 
of  the  German  electors,  was  making  triumphal 
entry  into  Frankfurt,  where  the  Imperial  election 
was  to  be  held.  Twenty  days  before,  although 
she  knew  nothing  of  it,  Frederick  had  made  his 
treaty  with  the  French.  Within  a week  Charles 
Albert  of  Bavaria  announced  himself  as  a candi- 
date for  the  Imperial  crown.  Within  a fort- 
night the  French  decided  to  send  their  80,000 
men  into  Germany.  In  a little  more  than  a 
month  (July  31)  the  Bavarian  army  invaded 
Austria,  taking  possession  of  the  frontier  town 
of  Donau.  A fortnight  after  the  two  French 
armies  crossed  the  Rhine ; one  to  be  command- 
ed by  Belleisle  as  soon  as  he  could  get  the  Im- 
perial election  finished,  to  co-operate  with  the 
Bavarians,  and  push  on  to  Vienna;  the  other, 
under  Maillebois,  to  enter  Hanover,  if  George  II. 
of  England  should  aid  the  Austrians,  as  he  would 
be  glad  to  do.  George,  who  cared  more  for  his 
little  Electorate  of  Hanover  than  for  his  kingdom 
of  England,  was  thus  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace,  excepting  so  far  as  giving  money  was  con- 
cerned, at  least  until  he  could  get  Frederick, 
who  also  menaced  Hanover,  to  withdraw  from 
the  conflict.  In  another  month  the  Bavarian 
French  army  had  overrun  all  Upper  Austria; 
the  Elector  had  received  the  homage  of  the 
“States,”  and  threatened  to  besiege  Vienna, 
which  was  defended  by  only  6000  men.  At 
the  same  time  the  foolish  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  was  also  King  of  Poland,  had  been  won 
over  by  Belleisle  with  the  promise  that,  in  the 
parting  of  the  Austrian  territories,  ho  should 
have  Moravia,  and  might  probably  also  be  chosen 
Emperor  of  Germany.  So  he  joined  the  anti- 
Austrian  league. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  Maria  Theresa 
met  the  Hungarian  Diet  in  a very  different 
spirit  from  that  in  which,  ten  weeks  before,  she 
had  rode  up  the  Kdnigsberg.  “Deserted  by 

matloQ  famous,  though  fabulous,  a a we  shall  see,  “ Mori- 
amur  pro  liege  nostro  Maria  Thercsid."  Her  infant, 
afterward  the  Emperor  Joseph  IL,  wm  born  in  March — a 
bouncing  boy,  weighing  sixteen  pounds  at  birth. 


every  one,”  she  said,  in  Latin  (jab  omnibus  dere- 
licti)9  “I  have  no  resource  but  to  throw  myself  on 
the  loyalty  and  help  of  Your  Renowned  Body, 
and  invoke  the  ancient  Hungarian  virtue  to  rise 
quickly  and  save  me.”  Then  is  said  to  have 
occurred  the  scene  so  famous  in  history.  The 
whole  assembly  started  up,  drew  their  swords, 
exclaiming,  “Let  us  die  for  our  King  Maria 
Theresa;”  and  thereupon  voted  the  general 
“ Rising”  (Insurrection)  of  the  Hungarians. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Carlyle,  as  a faithful  his- 
torian, has  been  obliged  to  spoil  this  fine  dra- 
matic scene.  The  famous  “ Moriamur  pro  Regc 
nostro  Maria  Theresia,”  like  many  other  famous 
historical  speeches,  was  never  uttered.  A Vien- 
na pamphleteer  invented  it  in  the  rough ; Vol- 
taire polished  it,  and  from  him  it  has  found  its 
way  into  every  history.  Macaulay,  of  course, 
appropriated  it ; he  could  never  lose  such  ma- 
terial for  a telling  paragraph. 

The  real  incidents  were  dramatic  enough  with- 
out artistic  embellishment.  Since  the  corona- 
tion things  had  not  gone  quite  smoothly  between 
Maria  Theresa  and  the  Hungarians.  They  were 
loyal  to  their  King,  but  held  fast  to  their  Pacta 
Conventa  or  Constitution,  which  gave  the  Diet 
control  over  taxes  and  the  like.  When  the  news 
from  France  and  Bavaria  had  come  to  hand,  and 
the  course  of  Saxony  could  be  anticipated,  Maria 
Theresa  summoned  the  Diet  to  meet  her  at  the 
palace,  and  delivered  the  speech  “ Ab  omnibus 
dereiictiy ” and  so  forth.  The  deputies  were 
moved,  cheered  her  Majesty,  returned  to  their 
hall,  and  voted  the  general  “rising.”  It  took 
ten  days  to  settle  the  details,  the  Queen  being 
obliged  to  yield  many  points.  But  by  the  20th 
of  September  they  were  all  arranged,  and  Duke 
Francis  was  elected  co-Regent.  Early  next 
morning  the  deputies  went  to  the  palace  to  give 
and  take  mutual  oaths  with  the  new  Regent. 
Duke  Francis,  the  Queen  by  his  side,  finished 
with  a little  speech.  “Life  and  blood,”  he  ex- 
claimed, “ for  our  Queen  and  kingdom !”  At 
this  moment  the  nurse,  who  held  the  baby  Jo- 
seph, brought  him  forward,  as  though  he  also 
should  take  the  oath.  The  deputies  were  roused 
to  wild  enthusiasm.  “ Yes,”  they  shouted  over 
and  over  again,  “ Life  and  blood  for  our  Queen 
and  Kingdom  !”  manifesting  even  in  that  fervid 
moment  that  if  they  were  loyal  to  their  sovereign 
they  were  not  less  so  to  their  old  Kingdom  and 
Constitution. 

All  Hungary  was  soon  in  a blaze.  In  a few 
weeks  an  immense  mounted  force  was  raised, 
Croats,  Pandours,  Tolpatches,  Warasdins,  Us- 
cocks,  names  now  first  heard  in  the  wars  of 
Western  Europe.  They  plundered  diligently, 
but  did  little  service  in  the  way  of  hard  fighting. 
The  salvation  of  Austria  was  effected  by  a very 
different  class  of  soldiers.  The  vitality  of  Aus- 
tria is  something  wonderful.  She  is  like  those 
polyps  whose  sluggish  life  you  can  not  reach ; 
cut,  pierce,  dismember  them,  and  they  will  not 
die.  Always  bankrupt  in  peace,  somehow  money 
comes  to  Austria  when  needed  for  war.  The 
English  subsidies  replenished  her  empty  treasury. 
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With  money  troops  can  be  raised  and  maintained. 
In  a few  weeks  there  was  a considerable  array  on 
foot.  The  Bavarians  instead  .of  pushing  on  to 
Vienna,  as  Frederick  urged  them  to  do,  turned 
off  toward  Bohemia  to  make  a junction  with  the 
French  and  Saxons.  They  indeed  took  Prague ; 
but  in  the  end  it  proved  a barren  conquest.  In 
fact,  all  the  allies  were  jealous  of  each  other ; no 
one  wished  the  other  to  be  too  successful. 

Frederick  and  Neipperg  had  lain,  ever  since 
the  battle  of  Mollwitz,  close  by  each  other,  in 
strongly-fortified  camps.  The  English  embas- 
sador kept  pressing  Maria  Theresa  to  yield  to 
the  demands  of  Prussia,  and  at  length,  on  the 
9th  of  October,  brought  about  a secret  meeting 
between  Frederick  and  Neipperg,  at  the  chateau 
of  Schellendorf.  Each  was  attended  by  a single 
officer,  Hyndford  being  present  and  acting  as 
mediator.  It  was  verbally  agreed  that  a truce 
should  now  be  made,  and  a formal  treaty  signed 
before  New  Year ; Frederick  to  retain  all  Sile- 
sia, and  to  have  the  strong  town  of  Ncisse,  which 
he  was  then  besieging.  As  a blind,  the  sham 
defense  of  Ncisse  was  to  be  kept  up  for  a fort- 
night longer,  and  then  the  place  was  to  be  given 
up.  Neipperg  was  to  retire  unmolested  into 
Moravia,  and  join  his  forces  to  the  Austrians 
there.  Frederick  gave  the  Austrian  general 
sound  advice,  to  join  Lobkowitz  in  Moravia,  and 
then  push  into  Bohemia,  adding  that,  if  they 
prospered,  perhaps  he  would  join  the  Queen  by- 
and-by ; if  not,  every  one  must  look  out  for  him- 
self. This  agreement  was  to  be  kept  a strict 
secret ; if  either  party  divulged  it  the  other  was 
at  liberty  to  consider  it  broken  and  deny  that 
it  ever  existed.  Frederick  took  formal  posses- 
sion of  his  acquisition,  while  Neipperg  joined 
his  friends,  and  the  combined  Austrian  armies 
poured  into  Bavaria.  The  Elector  fled  to  the 
Palatinate,  where  he  awaited  the  election  which 
was  to  mako  him  Emperor  of  Germany. 

The  Austrian  court,  thus  successful,  broke 
the  pact  of  Schellendorf  by  making  it  public. 
Frederick  denied  its  existence,  and  prepared  for 
hostility.  He  renewed  and  strengthened  his 
treaties  with  France,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony.  In 
January,  1743,  he  set  off  for  Saxony,  the  Elect- 
or of  which  was,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  King 
of  Poland,  and  to  be  King  of  Moravia  os  soon 
as  that  province  should  be  conquered.  This 
Frederick  was  willing  to  aid  in  accomplishing. 
The  poor  Polish  King  agreed  to  every  thing, 
but  cared  more  for  the  Opera  than  for  winning 
a kingdom.  But  matters  were  arranged  for  a 
joint  invasion,  and  Frederick  started  off  for  Mo- 
ravia. Had  his  French  and  Saxon  allies  per- 
formed their  part  this  winter  expedition  might 
have  been  successful.  As  it  was,  nothing  was 
effeoted.  It  was  a mere  foray,  beginning  on  the 
5th  of  February  and  lasting  just  two  months. 
It  gave  Frederick  a thorough  disgust  for  his  al- 
lies, and  inspired  him  with  a resolution  to  get 
rid  of  them  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  yet  secure 
his  Silesian  conquest. 

On  the  very  day  (January  24)  upon  which  the 
meeting  took  place  between  the  Kings  of  Prus- 


sia and  Poland  the  Imperial  election  was  held 
at  Frankfurt.  The  vote  of  Bohemia  having  been 
excluded,  as  before  decided,  all  the  others  were 
cost  for  Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria,  who  thus  be- 
came Emperor  of  Germany,  under  the  title  of 
Charles  VII.,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
Austrihns  were  pouring  into  Bavaria.  With 
this  luckless  monarch  we  shall  have  nothing 
further  to  do.  We  merely  add  that  his  new 
dignity  was  a mere  nominal  one ; that  he  was 
an  exile  from  his  dominions,  living  upon  die 
charity  of  the  French  Government,  and  died,  of 
anxiety  and  shame,  just  two  years,  lacking  four 
days,  after  his  election. 

Meanwhile  the  Austrians  went  on  successful- 
ly almost  every  where,  against  the  French,  Ba- 
varians, and  Saxons ; and  late  in  February  (the 
exact  day  is  the  25th)  the  Aulic  Council  at  Vi- 
enna resolved,  in  spite  of  English  advice,  to 
make  one  more  attempt  to  wrest  Silesia  from 
Frederick  ; if  that  failed  they  woq)d  yield. 

Prince  Charles,  brother  of  Duke  Francis,  ad- 
vanced with  a strong  regular  army,  masked  by 
clouds  of  Croats  and  Tolpatches.  Frederick, 
who  had  abandoned  the  impracticable  Moravian 
adventure,  advanced  to  meet  him  with  nearly 
equal  force — about  30,000  on  a side.  They  met 
at  Chotusitz,  in  Bohemia,  on  the  17th  of  May. 

The  battle  was  fiercely  contested,  but  ended  in 
a complete  victory  for  the  Prussians,  gained,  as 
at  Mollwitz,  mainly  by  the  infantry,  for  the 
Austrian  cavalry  had,  on  the  whole,  the  advant- 
age. The  Prussian  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  far  the  heavier,  amounting  to  1905,  while 
that  of  the  Austrians  was  but  1053 ; but  includ- 
ing prisoners  and  missing,  the  Austrian  loss  was 
nearly  7000 ; that  of  the  Russians  from  4000  to 
5000.  In  this  battle  Frederick  completely  ef- 
faced the  suspicion  of  personal  cowardice  which 
had  rested  upon  him  at  Mollwitz. 

The  result  of  this  action  convinced  Austria 
that  the  Prussians  could  not  be  beaten.  Maria 
Theresa  decided  for  peace.  Among  the  Aus- 
trian prisoners  was  General  Fallandt.  “ What 
a pity,”  he  said  to  Frederick,  “ that  you  and  my 
Queen  should  be  ruining  one  another  for  the  sake 
of  the  French,  who  are  playing  false  to  you  1” 

To  prove  this  charge  he  offered  to  procure  a let- 
ter written  by  Fleury  to  Maria  Theresa,  offering 
to  make  peace,  and  abandon  Frederick.  The 
original  letter  was  furnished ; negotiations  weie 
opened,  Hyndford,  the  English  embassador,  urg- 
ing them  forward.  On  the  11th  of  June  the 
treaty  was  all  arranged  and  duly  signed  at  Bres- 
lau. Austria  yielded  forever  to  Prussia  Upper 
and  Lower  Silesia,  and  the  County  of  Glatx, 
with  all  its  dependencies ; Frederick  promising 
to  take  these  in  full  of  all  claims.  He  was  also 
to  assume  a debt  of  a couple  of  millions  con- 
tracted by  the  late  Emperor  upon  Silesian  secu- 
rity ; and  not  to  take  any  part  against  the  Queen 
of  Hungary  in  the  war  which  was  still  waging. 

The  Queen  of  Hungary  acceded  to  these  con* 
ditions  with  an  ill  grace.  She  complained  bit- 
terly against  George  II.,  who  had  forced  her  to 
compliance  by  hints  of  withdrawing  his  sobsU 
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dies ; bat  was  comforted  by  the  significant  hint, 
“ Madame,  what  was  good  to  take  is  good  to  give 
np  a hint  which  Maria  Theresa  bore  in  mind 
for  many  long  years,  though  as  it  happened  when 
she  at  length  came  to  try  to  act  upon  it,  she 
found  George  and  his  subsidies  on  the  other  side. 
So  she  agreed  to  tho  treaty  of  cession,  meaning 
to  violate  whenever  she  could.  Belleisle,  the 
French  general,  was  in  the  Prussian  camp  while 
the  negotiations  were  going  on,  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  obstruct  them.  Historians  narrate  a 
very  lively  dialogue  between  him  and  Frederick 
in  those  days : 

“Does  your  Majesty  mean  to  make  peace 
with  the  Queen  of  Hungary?” 

“ The  treaty  is  as  good  as  finished.  I've  got 
all  I want,  and  make  peace.  Any  body  would 
do*  the  same.” 

“ Dare  you,  Sire,  to  abandon  your  allies,  and 
deceive  such  a monarch  as  the  King  of  France  ?” 

“ Dare  you,  Sir,  to  talk  to  me  in  this  man- 
ner!” replied  Frederick,  producing  Fleury's  let- 
ter, which  Belleisle  read,  then  rushed  into  the 
ante-room,  tore  his  wig  from  his  head,  and 
Btamped  npon  it,  exclaiming,  “That  cursed 
priest  has  spoiled  every  thing!” 

But  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  will  take  nothing  at 
second-hand  or  upon  doubtful  evidence,  finds  no 
authentic  record  of  this  scene,  and  passes  it4>y 
with  a mere  hint.  All  that  is  certain  is,  that 
Frederick  said  he  had  got  all  he  wanted,  and 
more  than  he  had  demanded,  and  had  no  more 
occasion  for  war. 

Frederick  was  now  fairly  oat  of  the  contest, 
and  looked  forward  for  a time  of  peace  for  him- 
self and  his  Prussia.  This  was  enjoyed  for  two 
years,  during  which  he  was  engaged  in  bringing 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  into  order.  But  the 
great  European  war  which  had  grown  up  around 
this  small  Silesian  one  was  far  from  ceasing. 
The  war  in  Italy  we  must  dismiss  in  a para- 
graph, as  it  concerns  Frederick  but  slightly. 
The  Queen  of  Spain — the  King  being  a mere 
oipher — wished  a throne  for  her  second  son, 
Don  Philip.  She  had  failed  of  having  him 
made  Pope,  and  fixed  upon  Milan,  which  was 
to  be  wrested  from  Austria.  Franco  aided  Spain ; 
but  it  was  difficult  to  send  troops  and  supplies 
through  the  Alpine  passes;  while  the  English 
fleet,  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  cut  off  ac- 
cess by  water,  and  did  good  service  otherwise, 
especially  by  forcing  the  King  of  Naples,  Phil- 
ip's elder  brother,  to  remain  neutral,  under  pain 
of  having  Naples  bombarded.  He  had  but  an 
hour  given  him  to  decide,  the  English  Admiral 
laying  his  watch  on  the  cabin  table  to  note  the 
time.  This  Italian  war  lasted  seven  years  (from 
1741  to  1748).  Great  battles  were  fought — 
Campo-Santo,  Rottofreddo,  Piacenza,  and  oth- 
ers—-of  which  we  have  not  space  to  speak. 

But  the  war  in  Germany  concerned  Frederick 
deeply,  though  for  two  full  years  he  had  no  share 
in  the  fighting.  France  had  undertaken  to 
humble  Austria,  but  Austria  would  not  bo  hum- 
bled ; and  now  that  Frederick  was  out  of  the 
way,  seemed  much  more  likely  to  humble  France. 


The  Franco-Bavarian  army  which,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1741,  was  threatening  Vienna,  was  by  the 
close  of  the  next  year  driven  back  from  t|*e  Dan- 
ube to  the  Rhine,  and  across  it.  Hardly  an 
eighth  of  them  reached  France.  Of  50,000 
men  30,000  had  been  shot,  starved,  or  frozen 
to  death;  and  12,000  were  prisoners  in  Hun- 
gary, most  of  whom  in  the  end  took  service 
with  the  Turks.  George  II.  of  England,  who 
had  been  restrained  from  participation,  except 
in  a pecuniary  way,  now  resolved  to  take  part 
openly.  It  seemed  that  the  glories  of  Marlbor- 
ough might  be  emulated  and  exceeded.  Terms 
might  be  again  dictated  to  France.  Austria 
might  recover  Lorraine,  which  had  been  given 
as  the  price  for  the  French  recognition  of  thei^jP* 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  Alsace  and  the  three 
Bishoprics  would  for  a time  solace  Maria  The- 
resa for  the  loss  of  Silesia.  But  only  for  a time ; 
for  the  loss  of  the  jewel  of  her  dominions  ever 
rankled  in  her  proud  heart.  Years  after,  as  we 
hope  to  see  in  a future  volume  of  Mr.  Carlyle, 
she  roused  all  Europe  to  arms  in  the  hope  of 
wresting  it  fro**  the  iron  grasp  of  Frederick ; 
and  to  the  very  latest  day  of  her  life,  if  a stran- 
ger getting  audience  of  her  was  found  to  come 
from  Silesia,  her  Majesty  would  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  Austria  hoped  to  gain  all  this, 
while  England  would  gain — it  is  hard  to  say 
what  beyond  the  glory  of  humbling  France. 

In  the  spring  of  1743  the  English  troops 
crossed  to  the  Continent,  and  44,000  strong,  led 
by  little  George  and  his  fat  son,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  it  was  thought  had  in  him  the 
making  of  a great  captain.  They  got  into  the 
Rhine  and  Maine  country,  where  the  French 
had  gathered  a new  army  of  70,000  under  No- 
ailles.  At  Aschaffenburg,  near  the  little  village 
of  Dettingen,  the  English  found  themselves 
hemmed  in  by  superior  forces  and  their  supplies 
intercepted.  It  seemed  that  they  must  starve 
or  withdraw,  with  an  almost  certain  prospect  of 
being  cut  to  pieces.  They  began  their  retreat. 

The  French  in  their  eagerness  threw  away  the 
advantage  of  position,  attacked  furiously,  but  at 
the  wrong  time  and  place.  Two  of  their  gener- 
als, it  seems,  were  striving  which  should  first 
win  his  marshal's  baton.  George  showed  abund- 
ance of  pluck,  though  little  horsemanship.  His 
horse  ran  away  with  him;  he  flung  himself  on 
foot,  pnt  himself  at  the  head  of  his  infantry, 
drew  his  sword,  and  stood  there  left  foot  drawn 
back,  weapon  thrnst  out  like  a fencing-master 
lunging  en  carte,  while  the  balls  were  whistling 
around.  The  French  were  beaten  off ; neither 
Graramont  nor  Harcourt  won  his  baton  that 
day.  The  English  remained  supperless  on  the 
ground  till  far  into  the  night ; then  took  up  their 
line  of  retreat,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded 
behind.  This  was  the  famous  battle  of  Dettin- 
gen, fought  June  27,  1743.  Not  a very  decisive 
battle  after  all ; the  French  loss  being  2659,  that 
of  the  English  quite  as  great,  besides  all  their 
wounded,  who  became  prisoners  of  war. 

Louis  now  wished  to  retire  from  this  unprofit- 
able business.  He  proposed  to  withdraw  his 
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troops  from  the  German  territories,  and  be  | 
friends  with  Austria,  with  whom  he  had  indeed 
never  been  at  war,  all  that  he  had  done  having 
been  not  on  his  own  account,  but  merely  as  an 
ally  of  the  Empire.  The  Emperor  would  then, 
he  suggested,  be  able  to  make  peace  with  her 
Majesty  of  Hungary  upon  favorable  terms.  Poor 
Charles  VI I.  was  anxious  enough  for  peace.  If 
Bavaria  were  given  back  to  him,  and  a pension 
settled  upon  him,  as  head  of  the  Empire,  for  a 
few  years,  so  that  he  could  live  until  his  domin- 
ions, which  had  been  sorely  ravaged,  could  afford 
him  a decent  revenue,  he  would  resign  all  his 
Austrian  pretensions,  and  consent  to  have  Duke 
Francis,  her  Hungarian  Majesty’s  august  con- 
sort, made  “ King  of  the  Romans,*1  that  is,  the 
recognized  heir-apparent  of  the  Imperial  crown. 
To  these  propositions  Maria  Theresa  gave  a 
scornful  denial.  She  would  not  make  peace 
with  France  without  receiving  compensation  for 
the  past  and  security  for  the  future.  And  as 
for  the  Emperor,  there  was  no  such  person ; the 
exclusion  of  the  Bohemian  vote  had  vitiated  the 
election.  Instead  of  thinking  of  giving  up  Ba- 
varia, which  was  now  wholly  in  her  hands,  she 
exacted  oaths  of  fealty  to  herself  from  the  popula- 
tion, and  drafted  the  militia  into  her  Italian  army. 

It  was  clear  that  Austria  now  looked  upon 
herself  as  mistress  of  Germany,  and  would  not 
make  peace  upon  any  terms  which  did  not  rec- 
ognize for  her  this  position.  To  this  Frederick 
could  not  assent.  He  had  been  out  of  tho  war 
for  more  than  a year,  and  had  used  every  means 
to  bring  about  a general  pacification.  He  tried 
vainly  to  unite  the  German  States  into  a de- 
fensive league,  which  should  balance  the  Aus- 
trian power.  France  urged  him  to  a new  treaty, 
which  meant  a new  war  with  England  and  Aus- 
tria. Slowly  the  conclusion  forced  itself  upon 
him  that  this  was  inevitable ; and  finally,  on  the 
5th  of  April— just  two  years  to  a day  after  the 
treaty  made  at  tho  camp  of  Strehlin — a new  se- 
cret agreement  was  signed,  from  which,  in  six 
months,  sprang  up  a second  war. 

With  the  closing  days  of  this  troubled  peace 
Mr.  Carlyle  concludes  his  Third  Volume.  With 
the  Fourth  Volume,  which  it  is  understood  will 
soon  appear,  the  curtain  will  rise  upon  this  sec- 
ond war,  in  which  Frederick,  tried  by  the  ex- 
tremes of  success  and  disaster,  proved  himself 
equal  to  either  fortune.  Hitherto  he  had  mani- 
fested no  great  military  genins.  His  successes, 
as  he  himself  said,  had  been  owing  quite  as 
much  to  the  faults  of  his  opponents  as  to  his 
own  merits.  But  in  the  fiery  ordeal  through 
which  he  was  now  to  pass  were  developed  those 
powers  which  have  given  him  a place  among 
the  great  captains  of  the  world. 

We  have  merely  attempted  in  this  paper  to 
give  an  abstract  of  the  History  of  the  first  four 
years  of  the  reign  of  Frederick,  apart  from  the 
Biography,  which  is  the  essential  feature  of  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  work.  We  may  protest  against  his 
peculiar  manner;  his  abrupt  and  parenthetical 
style ; his  curious  citations  from  44  Smellfungus,” 
“Sauerteig,”  tho  44  Constitutional  Historian,” 


| all  of  whom  are  Mr.  Carlyle  himself ; his  com- 
ical denunciations  of  44  Dryasdust,”  under  which 
name  he  sums  up  the  whole  mass  of  histories, 
memoirs,  and  documents  that  furnish  his  mate- 
rials ; but  we  can  not  fail  to  recognize  in  him 
all  the  highest  qualities  of  a historian.  Nothing 
can  exceed  his  patient  industry.  Motley  has 
not  explored  the  stately  archives  of  Simancas 
with  more  care  than  Carlyle  has  groped  among 
pamphlets  and  records.  He  has  disentangled 
the  few  actual  threads  from  bales  of  44  shoddy,” 
and  woven  them  into  a web,  often  grotesque  in 
pattern  and  coloring,  but  always  strong  and  co- 
herent. His  portraitures  of  individuals  are  mar- 
velous. He  catches  the  likeness  of  every  person 
who  moves  across  the  stage,  and  fixes  it  often 
with  a single  stroke.  We  have  Frederick,  al- 
ways keen,  prompt,  decisive;  George  II.,  tho 
little  old  gentleman,  standing  something  more 
than  plumb  straight,  with  garter  leg  well  ad- 
vanced ; Maria  Theresa,  proud,  passionate,  im- 
pulsive; Louis  XV.,  poor  creature,  solemnly 
washed  and  shirted  in  public;  Maupcrtuis, 
heavy,  pedantic,  ridiculous ; Voltaire,  mischiev- 
ous as  an  ape,  and  vain  as  a parrot ; and  a hun- 
dred others.  He  has  not,  indeed,  like  Macau- 
lay,  given  us  history  made  easy,  which  one  can 
mid  as  though  it  were  a novel,  but  with  the  feel- 
ing always  that  it  is  only  41  founded  on  fact,” 
and  that  the  facts  have  been  selected  and  ar- 
ranged to  suit  tho  theory  of  the  writer.  But  he 
has  given  us  something  better:  a picture,  or 
rather  series  of  pictures,  of  tho  varying,  shift- 
ing, and  often  contradictory  aspects  of  human 
life  and  character,  and  of  national  growth  and 
development  at  one  of  the  great  periods  of  mod- 
ern history. 

We  venture  the  prediction  that  while  eveiy 
generation  will  lessen  the  esteem  in  which  Mac- 
aulay’s brilliant  panegyric  and  invective  will  be 
held,  Mr.  Carlyle’s  Life  of  Frederick  will  stand 
as  the  great  historical  work  of  the  age.  It 
abounds  with  moral  maxims  of  the  greatest 
weight.  No  opportunity  is  lost  of  pouring  scorn 
and  contempt  upon  imbeciles  in  high  station. 
If  a man  can  not  govern  he  has  no  business  to 
be  a Ruler.  44 1 am  struck  silent,”  says  Mr. 
Carlyle,  44  in  looking  at  much  that  goes  on  un- 
der these  stars,  and  find  that  misappointment  of 
your  captains  and  of  your  exemplars  and  guid- 
ing individuals,  higher  and  lower,  is  a fatal  bus- 
iness always,  and  that  especially,  as  highest  in- 
stance of  it,  this  of  solemnly  calling  Chief  Cap- 
tain and  King  by  the  grace  of  God  a gentleman 
who  is  not  so,  is  the  deepest  fountain  of  human 
wretchedness,  and  the  chief  mendacity  capable 
of  being  done.”  This  thought,  which  occurs  in 
every  work  of  Carlyle,  is  the  key-note  to  his  po- 
litical and  moral  philosophy.  It  runs  through 
4 4 Sartor  Resartus,”  the  “French  Revolution,” 
<; Cromwell,”  the  “Latter-Day  Pamphlets,”  as 
well  as  through  44  Frederick.”  A Henry  VI.  or 
a Louis  XVI.  is  the  one  who  brings  ruin  and 
misery  upon  his  State.  How  far  need  we  Amer- 
icans to  go  back  to  find  a case  in  point  in  oar 
own  Histoty  ? 
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j *tV4fd.  Bur  if  mqst  not  be  imagined  that  he  hftd; 
| not  friends  during  his  affliction,  and  he  always 
- dan  grateful) v count  tip  the  names  of  main  pt*r~ 
|$&8  to  Whom  he  might  have  af>plio<J  had  he 
been  in  need.  He  did  not  look  or  ask  for  these 
Mwvn  from  Id9  relatives.  Aunt  and  uncle 
figp,  : ISvvgdcii';  shrieked  .and  cried  out  at  his  extrava- 

gance, imprudence,  and  folly.  Sir  John  King- 
• wood  said  he  must  really  wash  his  ..bauds  of  u 
young  man  who  menaced  the  life  of  his  own 
. ..  i Grenville . Wnolewnh.  with,  many  oaths. 


Grenville  Wooleoruh.  with,  many  oaths, 
$x brother-in-law  Ringxvood  joined  churns, 
Tbihp,  sud  iMiid  he  didn’t  care,  and  the 
Vggm*  flight  n>  )>e  fiung.  nnd  hi*  father  ought 
ta  t>»  hnug  But  I think  I know  Imlf  n d.oien 
jjqhd  men  and  true  who  told  a difler&nt  tab?,  and 
who  tyero  ready  with  their  sympathy  and  succor. 
Old  unr.  Mi.n.  Fhvfingq.vi,  the  Irish  laundress,  ir* 
a voice  broken  hy  r*d»  and  pin,  offer  to  go  nnd 
chare  at  Blimp's*  house  for  nothing,  n ml  nurse 
life  dear  children?  Did  not  Good  enough  so$y{ 
v*  If  you  ere  m need.  n.v  gear  fellow,  of  course 
. ym.kn ow  wlwm  to  em\c  ***  and  did  lie  not  ucr- 
tinily  givt*  taro pr-t^rijpHmM,  one  for  poor  Cha^ 
lotto,  one  for  fife  pounds  to  ho  taken  Itmncdlv 
fttei.v,  which  Lc  handed  to  the  nurse  by  mistake 
You  may  ba  sure  she  did  not  -ftjtpropriara  the 
m fbr  of  course  you  know  that  the  nurse 
was  Mrs.'  Brandon.  Charlotte  has  one  remote 
lit  her  life.  She  owns  she  was  jealous  of  t.h. 
Little  Sister.  And  now  when  that  gentle  life 
is  oyer,  when  Philip’s  porerry  trials  ntw  ended ^ 
j when  the  children  go  ^oraetinics  and  Took  wist,- 
I fully  at  the  grave  of  their  dear  Caroline,  friend 
I Charlotte  learn  her  hfcud  against  her  bimhrtmk* 
i shoulder,  ami  owns  hqvnhjy  how  good,  how  brave, 
how  generous  a friend  He&ven  sent  them,  tn  that 


t.ydlf  ; 

tw  vtsncn  wb  atAch  me  iAfir  irAO*  but 
• 'Me  Tirrs 

A LTHOUGH  pen^nv-w^- Vnbeld  tf $ -at  Phft- 


JTjL  jfjpts  homhledoor,  pH  her 

trouble  never  knew  how  menacinp  tta*  grim  vis- 
itor had  been.  She  dhi  not  ^ttite  vuiidemfand 
tliftt'  her  husband  in  hklAst  hccessity  «xit  to  her 
mwhet  ibr.  his  due,  und  thut  the  mother  turned 
««ray  and  refused  hint.  ^ Ahy  * thought  poor 
Phnip,  groaning  tn  hit  despair,  UX  wonder 
whether  ilia  thieves  wlio  attacked  the  plan  in 
the  parable  were  Tobbor*  of  hi*  own  family,  who 
knew  lb:it  ho  carried  monoy  w/th  him  to  jora- 
satem.  and  waylmd  jam  on  the  journey  ?’•  But 
again  and  todn  he  tuts  thanked  God,  with  grate- 
ful .watt*  lar  the  SaTnaritans  whom  tn>  has  met 
on  Tifefs  Twoil;  #hd  if  hoh:H  not  fegivetf,  It  jpiust  m/tmbctv, ’*  say*  bp,  4*  bursting  out  crying  at 
be  owned  he fox* nev^djritt*  u«y  wrotjg  tn  ihostr  sefioot  fecatwfc  a 1%  toy  hi r rue  a flight  fcap. 
wdfdc  tabbed  him.  :kb$t  filler  tmyy  yop  ‘coward  V It  Was 

0j^lotte*|id  not  know  that  h*r  hu^ahd  wa*r  that  i knew  the  boy  ut  home,  am{  tny  parent^ 
at  Tu$  last  ^sttea\  and  a prev  w j|rrtHtfn|  an^i-  had ,.bes«0L  kind  ta  Wm*  It  kerned  (A  tnC'a  woing 
etv  fur  her  dear  sttke,  for  nftcr  tdt^  bd>h  of  her  that  Btitnfai  shouhi  strike  tne/'  said. Phi  lip  7 and 
child  a fiivcr  cnjEne  upon  her  f tlic-  ddiripm  ■hplos^ci^'  while,  iettmg  0*  if  .he.  pbuld 

consequent  upon  which  the  poor  thing  was  igno  err  nhbrit  this:  itijuiy  now.  I.  hopi?  he  b.a?*  re- 
ran* of  nil  that  happened  round  her.  A fort-  rtngnd  himself  liy  presenting 
night  with  a wife  in  extremity,  with  crying  m~  wib/s  rehitjons.  But  this  day,  7? hr u Tie  i*  v.n 
funw.  witli  hunger  'menacing  at  the  door,  passed  joying  good  health nnd  chnipctciu^  ir - M hot 
for  f*hiJfp  s<»meln» y.  The  young  man  b'ettamc.-', viife ■xa \ mention  mofhervinrhtw  ^ti ^ pt^nge. 

nn  xihl  nun  in  this  time.  Indeed,  Tits  fair  Imvr  j He  fumes',  siioms,  and  to ge^  isgnhuf  them  as  if 
>iu  itxnuked  with  white  ut  the  temples  after-  ■ all  were  like  h'is ;*  and  his,  f liavti  l^i  nd.df 
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well  satisfied  with  hcrseifatul  her  extraonlioarr  talent  for  drawing?  Mn  HuHcy 
writhes  in  this,  world  ; ami  tis  for.  tlio  neitW but  myi * h*  dues,  lie  did  a great  port  of  IhUcteb- 
our  stun*  dot;*.  not  dure  f.u  point  so  far.  It  only  ing.*' 

interests b£c)f ^ AhoV|.c>  little  clique  of  pfeople  here  Um  besides  <fb ■-•' 

hKilaw— their  trials,  their  weaknesses,  Master  K hi  ley  offend  to  draw  for  hit  frieqd*?  . 
their  kindly  hnum*  Besides  the  preseripuems  of  mr-dirnu;  wlmt, 

Pebpib  thdttt  Affc  iu  *W  history  who  do  sot  drafts  did  Dr.  Goodciimigh  r 

.seem  to  M kve  kittdly  tats  all ; ami  nurse  Krand^i  >m%-; 

vet,  yjorlrj&j^,.  ^ Lt u^vrij>lr^  1coj^  be  written  k>us  tit 
from  their  point  of  view,  some  other  fcoyalfet  propose 
ini^dit  fchow  liow  riiilip  and /o\«  biographof  were  Is  allcn^  f I 
u pair  of  selfish  worldlings*  uriWoriliy  of  aridity  And  tin  Ti  -km  -*;•  w? ion  . - 
bow  unde  uml  aunt  Twvsden  were  most  cxenre  nessse  ' 

pbiry  people,  and  so  forth.  Have  f not  told  you  Duri  •:  ; 

how  many  people  at  New  York  shook  f heir  hemh  t)u  6ist 

•when  Dill  if/s  name  was  mentioned, -and  jutv  patient  -fu.  <pfo  ■ '■■ 

mated  a strung  option  that  bt* iti^d  itis  IhtW  fog.  ';  ‘vW^K  i^V;. 

very  ii<?  When  Um  foil  wounded  nod  blading  ill' indeed  • .;  > * Dr,  # 

patron  Tregaio  an  dropped  him  *rff ho hot^juid  enough 

cousin  lifogwobd d*d • i* • how  slip;  r<*  ! . ./,  : , i;  . . . . ;..• 

lie  fared,  But  these,  ntdy  hiv»=*  bad  tbeir  in  oil  juvfouiUtf*;  dt*r-->  ix  z.iyr<l  ptfo  44*  i;-u- 

opitiiorr  regavding  our  friend*  vli»>  n*ay  have  tmublbioi  • 

been  mi^pr^ented  to  U&mf  hft&i&i;  art  I Hule  *ny&V  CivafJdUa; Wi  i 

look  baric  at  fbd  niiVeicNtm  pnit; lVf  ibis  food,  atfo  Afoed'fo  knit  wto*  sy&ikh |y 

history  I begin  to  have  qualms,  kail  ask  xnyfcelf  • some. 

whether  the  folk*  of  whom  we  have  boon  prat-  44  from  1 

tliug  have  had  justice  dona  to  thorn  ; whether  forbad,  w»  / ' * lMr*  yetwfew^pv ; 

Agues  Twy/ulcn-  is  not  a suffering  martyr  justly  in#  the  ;p;r^ 

offended  % Philip's  AhG'tnufobkfo^^ 

whether  Philip  deserves  any  particular  attention  u Wdi,  eat  and  hi  fuankfoi  1 soya  the  forth? 
or  ki fulness  at  all  lie  is  n«;f  tran^nixidontly  Sister,  who  waa  m fray  a3  a I'nih  sister  o>M  .he, 
duver/f  ho  is  not  gloriously  beunufui.  If  a is  and  who'  had  prepared  k Iteadtifol  h\v*d  sauce 
not  ..about  to  iUornlmdu  die  dm  knc^  in  which,  for  the  fowl  { And  wtfo  Inal  tosscA  %hv  >abtT  *hd 
tint  pc^jite  grhvol  vitH  *N  flashiug  emanntiona  wfio  shoved; it  to  Ics  ndmidng. brother  irnd  skier 
of  hiji  truth,  lie  wuwiitiics  owes  money.  Which  ever  £cr  Many  titftC3 ; and  who  tnw  that  Mr. 
iH^fcnn  n*u-  paj  . Uo.olipis  stumbies^  blunders,  Philip  bad  ;lm\ dinner  comfoi table-;  and  w!?e 
hiags.  Ah  r lie  Mas  and  rcp^ni.b— pray  Heaven  nevst  took  m tanik  $%>  -f«ortcrr^Ht-- 

— t«f  fuidtii  juiT vanities,  of  pride*  of  a thousand  Ijome  a little  glass  mmeUra*:*  eoinfumble, 
da>rlc%jrniug5!  This  Isay— fcja — as  my  iricmlV  but  on  duty,  never,  never  P No,  nut  if  Dr. 
Viogiaplwx.  IVluip^  I do  n»4  undmmnd  the  Goodewo ugh  ordered  it l b)iC  vowed.  And  the 
Other  characters  found  about  him  m well,  and  doctor  waited  be  could  say  as  much,  or  believe 
have  ovci’fookt^  a nmnliar  of  Iheir  merits,  and  as  ruueh,  of  all  Ids  muses, 
caricatured  and  vx^ggerwfed  their  |kv  Is  defects.  Mil  man  Stixjet  is  such  a quiet  little  street  that 

Among  the  SaiaarUuits  \r ho  cmchv,  lo  Philip's  our  friends  bad  not  carpeted  it  fn  tlm  usual  way ; 
help  in  tlicw  Jus  Miidu  hi:  lovu-i  r» ^etaember  and  three  days  after  her  temporary  al^eme.  a* 
the  name  of  J,  J,t.  the  paiutJ?iv  whom  be  found  wma  Brandon  sits  by  her  patient's  bed,  powder^ 
duing  with  the  pl/ddreu  one  day  making  draw-  h\$  the  tmek  of  a small  pick  intent  that  makes 
logs  for  them,  vvfoeli  ibe.  good  painter  nevnr  Udievir  to  sw  im  upon  her  Apron,  a nutje  of 
tired  to  sketch.  wliecl';  is  imrd  la  the  quiet  #rm?t  — of  four 

Now  if  those  children  would  hut  have  kept  wbcufo,  of  am  horse,  of  n jingling  carnage, 
Bidley^  sketclios  and  waited  for  a good  sciwon^ ■ - which  HO]^  before  Philip's  door.  ;v  it  s ihe 
at  Cfirnty^  1 have  no  doubt  they  might  have  trap,’1  say*  tmrso  Bnmdmt,  delighted.  k*U 
got  {M^oras  of  ^oatHk  for  ilni  dravvings  ; Imt  thc^  must  he  tho»o  kind  i^ugwood^,t  $ay')?  Mw 

you  74^»t  ^he  drawings  Philip,  ‘‘But  «k>pf  Brundon,.  Did  »6t  they, 

with  Amr  ^wu  liandi;.  ‘fb^v  painted  the  mh  did  not  ?— oh,  how  kind  of  tli/iin  ^5*  She 

yeliaw,  thk ^ 1101*^  Wnc*  amf  fcin  forth.  On  was?  trying  to  recall  the  null  present 

the  hov&s  iWy  put  soldiers,  of  their  own  con-  for  days  had  beer,  MT^gcly  mingled  ip  l«  v fc- 

.strnvrhtn.  Biulcy's  Wnl^apes  wirvo.  euridied  vmd  hmijn.  " Un*Ur  my  * four  \ >uu  tuv  f»>  fo: 

wlach  ibe  kap1  quite  still, ^y.s  OHhnur^— and  foo*  pro- 
rhUdrrm  «avv  ami  admired  in  the  neighixuivig  roedvd  ro  tinish  the  polisli'ng  and  jwwdejia^  of 
New  K*md  l dure  fiay,  as  the  fever  Ht.  her,  J iht*  pink  frog  >cr  Info 

and  ‘■ho  came  fo  4&e  things  at  they  were,  j TH<j  UjtlrWm  window  was  j>}K*u  K>wc;>I  ihe 
•CMMvSi^fo’a  iwrt*  dwelt  fondly  on  tV  pictnrey  *>f  ^ nanny yttwiri  but  Mti.  PlnHp  did  n*>t  .hear  i>  ft- 
the  ohinihu^cs  iiHortod  in  Mr.  ltblrv  >.  ^Icmhr^  | nmjo  tuit  v w v,  " ‘Utd  the  V/*iV*  ‘ujid  dim,”  vn 
iihj# rl  oir uhd jdiW  ( she  rhlgbf  h^vr  toArt  A^ita^ed  Tte  hni^Vjf 

friwJ^  apd  iftid,  /‘Duesat  our  darling  slmw  huad  WW3  b^fo^f6tid  # ^ gtfutfomau  and  d fo% >i% 
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having  danced  throng!)  lA\  their 


hvny  they  are  gtowni”  | ' \.  . . 

ii  little  nurse  fn>m  the  \\p  stairs  regions  here 
r.nU  her  iVppe&runc'e,  holding  a bundle  of  cusiv 
ihere  ahawtS,  part  . 6?  which  h removed*  and 
Mint?  pr&ffottnced  to  he  w ishingl? 
brv.uifFid,  end;  "jest  like*  Mrs.  Mugfonl's ;ftip«iy  !“ 

. . ;V*? X *Hf\n Z»)'3  Muglofril  lira  bid  chop’s  Stitt 
op#  do  you>;  TbUifci* -'jchAp  woaldtffc  &i  »i  all. 
dd*V#  wild  \vh#  fi«  got  the  drink  on  tord. 
Hindi  puck#  Rick^Tloo,  and  blarfcM 

p.  e?*;,  l\  tva*  fttckerton  who  told  you  Ite 
nhntii.  that  poor  My,  Don't  «e*  *i:nt  nii-  more 
povv.  CkirtvvVC'd  mop^y  of  mp;  haven't 

utiin  Idm  Wts*  war*  both  wrvmgt  $$$ 

w* Mr  it  u t#d>bfc  missus  say*  we  must/* 


..  HHIHPH I 

tricks  und  trouble?  and  tumbles,  there  5s  a d&k, 
brief,  $&mit*n\&vz.  pern** 

in  which  tho  p^rformeYa  *ppe&r  l&  £tppo  About 
perplexed,  while  thft  nittAiaof  tsassoori*  and  miro- 
bpno^  nnd  the  llks,  groans  tragically.  A*  tile 
actors,  with  gesmn**  of  ♦Ikmay  ami  ouislMt’h cd 
w,  more  bifhvr  and  thither,  she  imy  fte- 
gimhter  of  imntomiims  «ee?  th^  iilumihaidTi  ef 
tho  Abode  of  Bife  and  IWi  of  PmMtir  Splen- 
dor nimbly  mo  ring  behind  the  esmras,  and  «d#ak- 
fagthu^rinw  with  twinkling  which 

#»il  hlf&fc  mt  prtmvtlr  in  tx  thousand  Bobirs 
#hud  jbe  G«mi  fcury  Ip  the  XtevclnhA  T*mpte 
, :•’ Be  hnppy  ^ • $#V©: 

Philip,  with  a grn#  the  {•  nod  W happy  and  4fti>ee,  prWif  Combine! 
horip#  fello w VhiiJid.  And  tfhxfc  Sunday  he  jthd  Children,  JcnaxpUm  bida  yon  jmtyonr^!ww(s  on. 
a tfi'tii  little  >wter>  and  two  children*  went  w- an  And  dock  anil  Vtwf  (who  are'  yhtittg  and  love 
old  church  uvQn^rn  Square,  Bloomsbury,  which  pantomime)  look  iingenngly  atHl  over  r.  he  ledge 
wat*  fashionable  in  ihe  reign  of  Qttc&n  Anne,  of  tlte  box*  wink  the  faiiy  temple  yet 
whb«t  iiiv-|taVd-.St-ecie  kept  hous*,  and  did  not  while  (Ha  hwuwrt’Hb.|dtt^  and  e3rctlf«f'Gr#f  llfeirk 
nay  rent,  hard  by.  -And  when,  the  clftigyinaa  in  Curtain ;4e«?end^ 

the  Tluink^iving  i«irt*culame»i  tbojin  wht>  de-  My  dear  ynpng  p#pie*  who  ha'rt}  ^ite  kiudiy 
strudi  iKi>v  f»  “ e>0Tc?r  op  tHoir  prai,^  ttnd  thuhk^  tlu«oUgh  the  emxm  dartng  which  onr  entwatp- 
^iyipij  for  Jjtte  iowiiw  vqat:it4afed  to  them^^  mtnt  has : lasted,  be  it  knowit  to  yott  timi  last 
oih'c*  taints  Piiilip  Firms'  n ^vid  M AmbtK*  biv  Jib  - -chapter  w/wibtidatk  scentv  liuo&iaymvr  eidak.?, 
knee-t,  and  Witlt  ail  his  heart.  and  tie  up  yanr  Hntle  rhroata,  fof  j toll  you  the 

great  *>nii£  will  soon  fail  down.  Hare  f had  uty 
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emptied  already,  and  the  last  orange- woman  has 
slunk  away.  Encore  une  pirouette,  Colombine ! 
Saute,  Arlequin,  mon  ami ! Though  there  are 
but  five  bars  more  of  the  music,  my  good  people, 
we  must  jump  over  them  briskly,  and  then  go 
home  to  supper  and  bed. 

Philip  Firmin,  then,  was  immensely  moved 
by  this  magnanimity  and  kindness  on  the  part 
of  his  old  employer,  and  has  always  considered 
Mugford’s  arrival  and  friendliness  as  a special 
interposition  in  his  favor.  He  owes  it  all  to 
Brandon,  he  says.  It  was  she  who  bethought 
herself  of  his  condition,  represented  it  to  Mug- 
ford,  and  reconciled  him  to  his  enemy.  Others 
were  most  ready  with  their  money.  It  was 
Brandon  who  brought  him  work  rather  than 
alms,  and  enabled  him  to  face  fortune  cheerful- 
ly. His  interval  of  poverty  was  so  short,  that 
he  actually  had  not  occasion  to  borrow.  A 
week  more,  and  he  could  not  have  held  out,  and 
poor  Brandon’s  little  marriage  present  must  have 
gone  to  the  cenotaph  of  sovereigns — the  dear 
Little  Sister’s  gift  which  Philip’s  family  cherish 
to  this  hour. 

So  Philip,  with  an  humbled  heart  and  demean- 
or, clambered  up  on  his  sub-editorial  stool  oira 
more  at  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  again  brand- 
ished the  paste  pot  and  the  scissors.  I forget 
whether  Bickerton  still  remained  in  command  at 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  or  was  more  kind  to  Philip 
than  before,  or  was  afraid  of  him,  having  heard 
of  his  exploits  as  a fire-eater ; but  certain  it  is, 
the  two  did  not  come  to  a quarrel,  giving  each 
other  a wide  berth,  as  the  saying  is,  and  each 
doing  his  own  duty.  Good-by,  Monsieur  Bick- 
erton. Except,  mayhap,  in  the  final  group 
round  the  Fairy  Chariot  (when,  I promise 
yon,  there  will  be  such  a blaze  of  glory  that  he 
will  be  invisible),  we  shall  never  see  the  little 
spiteful,  envious  creature  any  more.  Let  him 
pop  down  his  appointed  trap-door;  and,  quick 
fiddles ! let  the  brisk  music  jig  on. 

Owing  to  the  coolness  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween Philip  and  his  father  on  account  of  their 
different  views  regarding  the  use  to  be  made  of 
Philip  s signature,  the  old  gentleman  drew  no 
further  bills  in  his  son’s  nnme,  and  our  friend 
was  spared  from  the  unpleasant  persecution. 
Mr.  Hunt  loved  Dr.  Firmin  so  ardently  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  be  separated  from  the  doctor 
long.  Without  the  doctor,  London  was  a dreary 
wilderness  to  Hunt.  Unfortunate  remembrances 
of  past  pecuniary  transactions  haunted  him  here. 
We  were  all  of  us  glad  when  he  finally  retired 
from  the  Covent  Garden  taverns  and  betook  him- 
self to  the  Bowery  once  more. 

And  now  friend  Philip  was  at  work  again, 
hardly  earning  a scanty  meal  for  self,  wife,  serv- 
ant, children.  It  was  indeed  a meagre  meal, 
and  a small  wage.  Charlotte’s  illness,  and  oth- 
er mishaps,  had  swept  away  poor  Philip’s  little 
savings.  It  was  determined  that  we  would  let 
the  elegantly  furnished  apartments  on  the  first 
floor.  You  might  have  fancied  the  proud  Mr. 
Firmin  rather  repugnant  to  such  a measure. 


And  so  he  was  on  the  score  of  convenience,  bat 
of  dignity,  not  a whit.  To  this  day,  if  neces- 
sity called,  Philip  would  turn  a mangle  with 
perfect  gravity.  I believe  the  thought  of  Mrs. 
General  Baynes's  horror  at  the  idea  of  her  son- 
in-law  letting  lodgings  greatly  soothed  and  com- 
forted Philip.  The  lodgings  were  absolutely 
taken  by  our  country  acquaintance,  Miss  Pybus. 
who  was  coming  up  for  the  May  meetings,  and 
whom  we  persuaded  (Heaven  be  good  to  us !)  that 
she  would  find  a most  desirable  quiet  residence 
in  the  house  of  a man  with  three  squalling  chil- 
dren. Miss  P.  came,  then,  with  my  wife  to 
look  at  the  apartments ; and  we  allured  her  by 
describing  to  her  the  delightful  musical  services 
at  the  Foundling  hard  by;  and  she  was  veiy 
much  pleased  with  Mrs.  Philip,  and  did  not 
even  wince  at  the  elder  children,  whose  pretty 
faces  won  the  kind  old  lady’s  heart ; and  I am 
ashamed  to  say  we  were  mum  about  the  baby ; 
and  Pybus  was  going  to  close  for  the  lodgings, 
when  Philip  burst  out  of  his  little  room,  without 
his  coat,  I believe,  and  objurgated  a little  print- 
er’s boy,  who  was  sitting  in  the  hall,  waiting  for 
some  (icopy”  regarding  which  he  had  made  a 
blunder ; and  Philip  used  such  violent  language 
toward  the  little  lazy  boy,  that  Pybus  said  “she 
never  could  think  of  taking  apartments  in  that 
house,"  and  hurried  thence  in  a panic.  When 
Brandon  heard  of  this  project  of  letting  lodg- 
ings, she  was  in  a fury.  She  might  let  lodgip’s, 
but  it  wasn’t  for  Philip  to  do  so.  “Let  lodg- 
ing, indeed ! Buy  a broom,  and  sweep  a cross- 
in’ 2 ’’  Brandon  always  thought  Charlotte  a poor- 
spirited  creature,  and  the  way  she  scolded  Mrs. 
Firmin  about  this  transaction  was  not  a little 
amusing.  Charlotte  was  not  angty.  She  liked 
the  scheme  as  little  as  Brandon.  No  other  per- 
son ever  asked  for  lodgings  in  Charlotte’s  house. 
May  and  its  meetings  came  to  an  end.  The 
old  ladies  went  back  to  their  country  towns. 
The  missionaries  returned  to  Caffraria.  (Ah! 
where  are  the  pleasant-looking  Quakeresses  of 
our  youth,  with  their  comely  faces  and  pretty 
dove-colored  robes  ? They  say  the  goodly  sect 
is  dwindling — dwindling.)  The  Quakeresses 
went  out  of  town : then  the  fashionable  world 
began  to  move:  the  Parliament  went  out  of 
town.  In  a word,  every  body  who  could  made 
away  for  a holiday,  while  poor  Philip  remained 
at  his  work,  snipping  and  pasting  his  paragraphs, 
and  doing  his  humble  drudgery. 

A sojourn  on  the  sea-shore  was  prescribed  by 
Dr.  Goodcnough  as  absolutely  necessary  for 
Charlotte  and  her  young  ones,  and  when  Philip 
pleaded  certain  cogent  reasons  vrhy  the  family 
could  not  take  the  medicine  prescribed  by  the 
doctor,  that  eccentric  physician  had  recourse  to 
the  same  pocket-book  which  we  have  known 
him  to  produce  on  a former  occasion  ; and  took 
from  it,  for  what  I know,  some  of  the  very  same 
notes  which  he  had  formerly  given  to  the  Little 
Sister.  “ I suppose  you  may  as  well  have  them 
as  that  rascal  Hunt?”  said  the  Doctor,  scowling 
very  fiercely.  “Don’t  tell  me.  Stuff  and  non- 
sense. Pooh  I Pay  me  when  you  are  a rich 
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man!9*  And  this  Samaritan  had  jumped  into 
his  carriage  and  was  gone  before  Philip  or  Mrs. 
Philip  could  say  a word  of  thanks.  Look  at 
him  as  he  is  going  off.  See  the  green  brougham 
drive  away,  and  turn  westward,  and  mark  it 
well.  A shoe  go  after  thee,  John  Goodenough ; 
we  shall  see  thee  no  more  in  this  story.  You 
are  not  in  the  secret,  good  reader;  but  I,  who 
have  been  living  with  certain  people  for  many 
months  past,  and  have  a hearty  liking  for  some 
of  them,  grow  very  soft  when  the  hour  for  shak- 
ing hands  comes,  to  think  we  are  to  meet  no 
more.  Go  to!  when  this  tale  began,  and  for 
some  months  after,  a pair  of  kind  old  eyes  used 
to  read  these  pages,  which  are  now  closed  in  the 
sleep  appointed  for  all  of  us.  And  so  page  is 
turned  after  page,  and  behold  Finis  and  the 
volume’s  end. 

So  Philip  and  his  young  folks  came  down  to 
Periwinkle  Bay,  where  we  were  staying,  and  the 
girls  in  the  two  families  nursed  the  baby,  and 
the  child  and  mother  got  health  and  comfort 
from  the  fresh  air,  and  Mr.  Mugford — who  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  the  finest  sub-editor  in  the 
world — and  I can  tell  you  there  is  a great  art  in 
sub-editing  a paper— Mr.  Mugford,  I say,  took 
Philip’s  scissors  and  paste  pot,  while  the  latter 
enjoyed  his  holiday.  And  J.  J.  Ridley,  R.A., 
came  and  joined  us  presently,  and  we  had  many 
sketching  parties,  and  my  drawings  of  the  vari- 
ous points  about  the  bay,  viz.,  Lobster  Head, 
the  Mollusc  Rocks,  etc.,  etc.,  are  considered  to 
be  very  spirited,  though  my  little  boy  (who  cer- 
tainly has  not  his  father’s  taste  for  art)  mistook 
for  the  rock  a really  capital  portrait  of  Philip,  in 
a gray  hat  and  paletot,  sprawling  on  the  sand. 

Some  twelve  miles  inland  from  the  bay  is  the 
little  town  of  Whipham  Market,  and  Whiphara 
skirts  the  park  palings  of  that  castle  where  Lord 
Ringwood  had  lived,  and  where  Philip’s  mother 
was  bom  and  bred.  There  is  a statue  of  the 
late  lord  in  Whipham  market-place.  Could  he 
have  had  his  will,  the  borough  would  have  con- 
tinued to  return  two  members  to  Parliament, 
as  in  the  good  old  times  before  ns.  In  that  an- 
cient and  grass-grown  little  place,  where  your 
footsteps  echo  as  you  pass  through  the  street — 
where  you  hear  distinctly  the  creaking  of  the 
sign  of  the  “ Ringwood  Arms”  hotel  and  post- 
ing-house, and  the  opposition  creaking  of  the 
“Ram  Inn”  over  the  way — where  the  half-pay 
captain,  the  curate,  and  the  medical  man  stand 
before  the  fly-blown  window-blind  of  the  “Ring- 
wood  Institute”  and  survey  the  strangers — there 
is  still  a respect  felt  for  the  memory  of  the  great 
lord  who  dwelt  behind  the  oaks  in  yonder  hall. 
He  had  his  faults.  His  lordship's  life  was  not 
that  of  an  anchorite.  The  company  his  lord- 
ship kept,  especially  in  his  latter  days,  was  not 
of  that  select  description  which  a nobleman  of 
his  lordship’s  rank  might  command.  But  he 
was  a good  friend  to  Whipham.  He  was  a good 
landlord  to  a good  tenant.  If  he  had  his  will 
Whipham  would  have  kept  its  own.  His  lord- 
ship  paid  half  the  expense  after  the  burning  of 
the  town-hall.  He  was  an  arbitrary  man,  cer- 
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tainly,  and  he  flogged  Alderman  Duffle  before 
his  own  shop,  but  he  apologized  for  it  most 
handsome  afterward.  Would  the  gentlemen 
like  port  or  sherry?  Claret  not  called  for  in 
Whipham ; not  at  all : and  no  fish,  because  all 
the  fish  at  Periwinkle  Bay  is  bought  np  and 
goes  to  London.  Such  were  the  remarks  made 
by  the  landlord  of  the  Ringwood  Arms  to  three 
cavaliers  who  entered  that  hosteliy.  And  you 
may  be  sure  he  told  us  about  Lord  Ringwood’s 
death  in  the  post-chaise  as  he  came  from  Tur- 
reys  Regum ; and  how  his  lordship  went  through 
them  gates  (pointing  to  a pair  of  gates  and  lodges 
which  skirt  the  town),  and  was  drove  up  to  the 
castle  and  laid  in  state;  and  his  lordship  never 
would  take  the  railway,  never ; and  he  always 
traveled  like  a nobleman,  and  when  he  came  to 
a hotel  and  changed  horses,  he  always  called  for 
a bottle  of  wine,  and  only  took  a glass,  and  some- 
times not  even  that.  And  the  present  Sir  John 
has  kept  no  company  here  as  yet ; and  they  say 
he  is  close  of  his  money,  they  say  he  is.  And 
this  is  certain,  Whipham  haven’t  seen  much  of 
it,  Whipham  haven’t. 

We  went  into  the  inn  yard,  which  may  have 
been  once  a stirring  place,  and  then  sauntered 
up  to  the  park  gate,  surmounted  by  the  support- 
ers and  armorial  bearings  of  the  Ringwoods.  4 ‘ I 
wonder  whether  my  poor  mother  came  out  of 
that  gate  when  she  eloped  with  my  father?”  said 
Philip.  44  Poor  thing,  poor  thing !”  The  great 
gates  were  shut.  The  westering  sun  cast  shad- 
ows over  the  sward  where  here  and  there  the 
deer  were  browsing,  and  at  some  mile  distance 
lay  the  house,  with  its  towers  and  porticoes  and 
vanes  flaming  the  sun.  The  smaller  gate  was 
open,  and  a girl  was  standing  by  the  lodge  door. 

Was  the  house  to  be  seen  ? 

44  Yes,”  says  a little  red-cheeked  girl,  with  a 
courtesy. 

44  No!”  calls  out  a harsh  voice  from  within, 
and  an  old  woman  comes  out  from  the  lodge 
and  looks  at  ns  fiercely.  44  Nobody  is  to  go  to 
the  house.  The  family  is  a-coming.” 

That  was  provoking.  Philip  would  have  liked 
to  behold  the  great  house  where  his  mother  and 
her  ancestors  were  born. 

44  Marry,  good  dame,”  Philip’s  companion 
said  to  the  old  beldam,  44  this  goodly  gentleman 
hath  a right  of  entrance  to  yonder  castle,  which, 

I trow,  ye  wot  not  of.  Heard  ye  never  tell  of 
one  Philip  Ringwood,  slain  at  Busaco’s  glori- 
ous fi — ” ^ 

44  Hold  your  tongue,  and  don’t  chaff  her, 

Pen,”  growled  Firmin. 

“Nay,  and  she  knows  not  Philip  Ringwood's 
grandson,”  the  other  wag  continued,  in  a soft- 
ened tone.  44  This  will  convince  her  of  our  right 
to  enter.  Canst  recognize  this  image  of  your 
queen  ?” 

44  Well,  I suppose  ’ee  can  go  np,”  said  the  old 
woman,  at  the  sight  of  this  talisman.  44  There’s 
only  two  of  them  staying  there,  and  they're  out 
a drivin’.” 

Philip  was  bent  on  seeing  the  halls  of  his  an- 
cestors. Gray  and  huge,  with  towers,  and  vanes, 
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and  porticoes,  tliey  lay  before  us  a mile  off,  sep- 
arated from  us  by  a streak  of  glistening  river. 
A great  chestnut  avenue  led  up  to  the  river,  and 
in  the  dappled  grass  the  deer  were  browsing. 

You  know  the  house,  of  course.  There  is  a 
picture  of  it  in  Watts,  bearing  date  1783.  A 
gentleman  in  a cocked  hat  and  pigtail  is  rowing 
a lady  in  a boat  on  the  shining  river.  Another 
nobleman  in  a cocked  hat  is  angling  in  the  glis- 
tening river  from'  the  bridge,  over  which  a post- 
chaise  is  passing. 

“Yes,  the  place  is  like  enough,”  said  Phil- 
ip; <(but  I miss  the  post-chaise  going  over  the 
bridge,  and  the  lady  in  the  punt  with  the  tall 
parasol.  Don’t  you  remember  the  print  in  our 
housekeeper’s  room  in  Old  Parr  Street?  My 
poor  mother  used  to  tell  me  about  the  house, 
and  I imagined  it  grander  than  the  palace  of 
Aladdin.  It  is  a very  handsome  house, ’’Philip 
went  on.  “ * It  extends  two  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  by  seventy-five,  and  consists  of  a rustic 
basement  and  principal  story,  with  an  attic  in 
the  centre — the  whole  executed  in  stone.  The 
grand  front  toward  the  park  is  adorned  with  a 
noble  portico  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  may 
with  propriety  be  considered  one  of  the  finest 
elevations  in  the — * I tell  you  I am  quoting 
out  of  Watts’s  * Seats  of  the  Nobility  and  Gen- 
try,’ published  by  John  and  Josiah  Boydell,  and 
lying  in  our  drawing-room.  Ah,  dear  me!  I 
painted  the  boat  and  the  lady  and  gentleman  in 
the  drawing-room  copy,  and  my  father  boxed 
my  ears,  and  my  mother  cried  out — poor,  dear 
soul ! And  this  is  the  river,  is  it  ? And  over 
this  the  post-chaise  went  with  the  club -tailed 
horses,  and  here  was  the  pigtailed  gentleman 
fishing.  It  gives  one  a queer  sensation,”  says 
Philip,  standing  on  the  bridge  and  stretching 
out  his  big  arms.  “Yes,  there  are  the  two 
people  in  the  pant  by  the  rushes.  I can  see 
them,  but  you  can’t ; and  I hope,  Sir,  you  will 
have  good  sport.”  And  here  he  took  off  his  hat 
to  an  imaginary  gentleman  supposed  to  be  an- 
gling from  the  balustrade  for  ghostly  gudgeon. 
We  reach  the  house  presently.  We  ring  at  a 
door  in  the  basement  under  the  portico.  The 
porter  demurs,  and  says  some  of  the  family  is 
down,  but  they  are  out,  to  be  sure.  The  same 
half-crown  argument  answers  with  him  which 
persuaded  the  keeper  at  the  lodge.  We  go 
through  the  show-rooms  of  the  stately  but  some- 
what faded  and  melancholy  palace.  In  the 
cedar  dining-room  there  hangs  the  grim  por- 
trait of  the  late  earl ; and  that  fair-haired  officer 
in  red  ? that  must  be  Philip’s  grandfather.  And 
those  two  slim  girls  embracing,  surely  those  are 
his  mother  and  his  aunt  Philip  walks  softly 
through  the  vacant  rooms.  He  gives  the  porter 
a gold  piece  ere  he  goes  out  of  the  great  hall, 
forty  feet  cube,  ornamented  with  statues  brought 
from  Rome  by  John  first  Baron,  namely,  Heli- 
ogabalus,  Nero’s  mother,  a priestess  of  Isis,  and 
a river  god  ; the  pictures  over  the  doors  by  Ped- 
i men  to ; the  ceiling  by  Leotardi,  etc. ; and  in 
a window  in  the  great  hall  there  is  a table  with 
a visitors’ -book,  in  which  Philip  writes  his  : 


name.  As  we  went  away  we  met  a carriage 
which  drove  rapidly  toward  the  house,  and  which 
no  doubt  contained  the  members  of  the  Ring- 
wood  family,  regarding  whom  the  portercss  had 
spoken.  After  the  family  differences  previous- 
ly related  we  did  not  care  to  face  these  kinsfolks 
of  Philip,  and  passed  on  quickly  in  twilight  be- 
neath the  rustling  umbrage  of  the  chestnuts. 
J.  J.  saw  a hundred  fine  pictorial  effects  as  we 
walked:  the  palace  reflected  in  the  water;  the 
dappled  deer  under  the  checkered  shadow  of  the 
trees.  It  was,  “ Oh,  what  a jolly  bit  of  color!” 
and,  “I  say,  look,  how  well  that  old  woman’s 
red  cloak  comes  in!”  and  so  forth.  Painters 
never  seem  tired  of  their  work.  At  seventy  they 
are  students  still — patient,  docile,  happy.  May 
we,  too,  my  good  Sir,  live  for  fourscore  years, 
and  never  be  too  old  to  learn ! The  walk,  the 
brisk  accompanying  conversation,  amidst  stately 
scenery  around,  brought  us  with  good  appetites 
and  spirits  to  our  inn,  where  we  were  told  that 
dinner  would  be  served  when  the  omnibus  ar- 
rived from  the  railway. 

At  a short  distance  from  the  Ringwood  Arms, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  is  the  Ram 
Inn,  neat  post-chaises,  and  farmers’  ordinary; 
a house  of  which  the  pretensions  seemed  less, 
though  the  trade  was  somewhat  more  lively. 
When  the  tooting  of  the  horn  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  omnibus  from  the  railway,  I should 
think  a crowd  of  at  least  fifteen  people  assem- 
bled at  various  doors  of  the  High  Street  and 
Market.  The  half-pay  captain  and  the  curate 
came  out  from  the  Ringwood  Athenaeum.  Tho 
| doctor’s  apprentice  stood  on  the  step  of  ihe  sur- 
gery door,  and  the  surgeon’s  lady  looked  out 
from  the  first  floor.  We  shared  the  general  cu- 
riosity. We  and  the  waiter  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  Ringwood  Arms.  We  were  mortified  to 
see  that  of  the  five  persons  conveyed  by  the  ’bos 
one  was  a tradesman,  who  descended  at  his  door 
(Mr.  Pack  wood,  the  saddler,  so  the  waiter  in- 
formed us),  three  travelers  were  discharged  at 
the  Ram,  and  only  one  came  to  us. 

“ Mostly  bagmen  goes  to  the  Ram,”  the  wait- 
er said,  with  a scornful  air ; and  these  bagmen 
and  their  bags  quitted  the  omnibus. 

Only  one  passenger  remained  for  the  Ring- 
wood  Arms  Hotel,  and  he  presently  descended 
under  the  porte  cochcre ; And  the  omnibus— I 
own,  with  regret,  it  was  but  a one-horse  ma- 
chine—drove  rattling  into  the  court-yard,  where 
the  bells  of  the  “Star,”  the  “George,”  the 
“Rodney,”  the  “Dolphin,”  and  so  on,  had 
once  been  wont  to  jingle,  and  the  court  had 
echoed  with  the  noise  and  clatter  of  hoofs  and 
hostlers,  and  the  cries  of  “ First  and  second,  turn 
out!” 

Who  was  the  mcrry-faccd  little  gentleman  in 
black,  who  got  out  of  the  omnibus,  and  cried, 
when  he  saw  us,  “ What!  you  here?”  It  was 
Mr.  Bradgate,  that  lawyer  of  Lord  Ringwood’s 
with  whom  wc  made  a brief  acquaintance  just 
after  his  lordship’s  death.  “ What!  you  here?” 
cries  Bradgate  then  to  Philip.  “Come  down 
about  this  business,  of  course?  Very  glad  that 
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you  and — and  certain  parties  have  made  it  up. 
Thought  you  weren’t  friends.” 

What  business?  What  parties?  We  had 
not  heard  the  news  ? We  had  only  come  over 
from  Periwinkle  Bay  by  chance,  in  order  to  see 
the  house. 

44  How  very  singular ! Did  you  meet  the — 
the  people  who  were  staying  there  ?” 

We  said  we  had  seen  a carriage  pass,  but  did 
not  remark  who  was  in  it.  What,  however,  was 
the  news?  Well.  It  would  bo  known  imme- 
diately, and  would  appear  in  Tuesday’s  Gazette . 
The  news  was  that  Sir  John  Ringwood  was  going 
to  take  a peerage,  and  that  the  seat  for  Whip- 
ham  would  be  vacant.  And  herewith  our  friend 
produced  from  his  traveling-bag  a proclamation, 
which  he  read  to  us,  and  which  was  addressed : 

“TO  THE  WORTIIY  AND  INDEPENDENT  ELECT- 
ORS OP  THE  BOROUGH  OF  RINGWOOD. 

• “ London,  WidntnUf. 

“Gbbtucmkx — A gracious  Sovereign  having  been  pleaaed 
to  order  that  the  family  of  Ringwood  should  continue  to  be 
represented  in  the  House  of  Peers,  1 take  leaye  of  my 
friends  and  constituents  who  have  given  me  their  kind 
confidence  hitherto,  and  promise  them  that  my  regard  for 
them  will  never  cease,  or  my  interest  in  the  town  and 
neighborhood  where  my  family  have  dwelt  for  many  cen- 
turies. The  late  lamented  Lord  Rlngwood’s  brother  died 
in  the  service  of  his  Sovereign  In  Portugal,  following  the 
same  flag  under  which  his  ancestors  for  centuries  have 
fought  and  bled.  My  own  son  serves  the  Crown  in  a civil 
capacity.  It  was  natural  that  one  of  our  name  and  family 
•honld  continue  the  relations  which  so  long  have  subsisted 
between  os  and  this  loyal,  affectionate,  but  Independent 
borough.  Mr.  Ringwood's  onerous  duties  in  the  office 
which  he  holds  are  sufficient  to  occupy  his  time.  A gen- 
tleman united  to  our  family  by  the  closest  ties  will  offer 
himself  as  a candidate  for  your  suffrages — ” 

44  Why,  who  is  it  ? He  is  not  going  to  put 
in  uncle  Twygden,  or  my  sneak  of  a cousin  ?” 

“No,”  says  Mr.  Brad gate. 

44  Well,  bless  my  soul ! he  can’t  mean  me,  ” 
said  Philip.  44  Who  is  the  dark  horse  he  has  in 
his  stable !” 

Then  Mr.  Bradgate  laughed.  “Dark  horse 
you  may  call  him.  The  new  member  is  to  be 
Grenville  W oolcomb,  Esq.,  your  West  India  rela- 
tive, and  no  other.” 

Those  who  know  the  extreme  energy  of  Mr. 
P.  Firmin’s  language  when  he  is  excited,  may 
imagine  the  explosion  of  Philippine  wrath  which 
ensued  as  our  friend  heard  this  name.  41  That 
miscreant:  that  skinflint : that  wealthy  crossing- 
sweeper:  that  ignoramus  who  scarce  could  do 
more  than  sign  his  name ! Oh,  it  was  horrible, 
shameful ! Why  the  man  is  on  such  ill  terms 
with  his  wife  that  they  say  he  strikes  her.  When 
I see  him  I feel  inclined  to  choke  him,  and  mur- 
der him.  That  brute  going  into  Parliament, 
and  the  republican  Sir  John  Ringwood  sending 
him  there ! It’s  monstrous  I ” 

41 * Family  arrangements.  Sir  John,  or,  I 
should  say,  my  Lord  Ringwood,  is  one  of  the 
most  affectionate  of  parents,”  Mr.  Bradgate  re- 
marked. 44  He  has  a large  family  by  his  second 
marriage,  and  his  estates  go  to  his  eldest  son. 
We  must  not  quarrel  with  Lord  Ringwood  for 
wishing  to  provide  for  his  young  ones.  I don’t 
say  that  ho  quite  acts  up  to  the  extreme  Liberal 


principle  of  which  he  was  once  rather  fond  of 
boasting.  But  if  you  were  offered  a peerage, 
what  would  you  do  ? what  would  I do  ? If  you 
wanted  money  for  your  young  ones,  and  could 
get  it,  would  you  not  take  it  ? Come,  come, 
don’t  let  us  have  too  much  of  this  Spartan  virtue ! 
If  wo  were  tried,  my  good  friend,  we  should  not 
be  much  worse  or  better  than  our  neighbors.  Is 
my  fly  coming,  waiter?”  We  asked  Mr.  Brad- 
gate to  defer  his  departure,' and  to  share  our 
dinner.  But  he  declined,  and  said  he  must  go 
up  to  the  great  house,  where  he  and  his  client 
had  plenty  of  business  to  arrange,  aud  where  no 
doubt  he  would  stay  for  the  night.  He  bade 
the  inn  servants  pvt  his  portmanteau  into  his 
carriage  when  it  came.  “The  old  lord  had 
some  famous  port-wine,”  he  said;  “I  hope  my 
friends  have  the  key  of  the  cellar.” 

The  waiter  was  just  putting  our  meal  on  the 
table,  as  we  stood  in  the  bow-window  of  the 
Ringwood  Arms  coffee-room,  engaged  in  this 
colloquy.  Hence  we  could  see  the  street,  and 
the  opposition  inn  of  the  Ram,  where  presently 
a great  placard  was  posted.  At  least  a dozen 
street  boys,  shopmen,  and  rustics  were  quickly 
gathered  round  this  manifesto,  and  we  ourselves 
went  out  to  examine  it.  The  flam  placard  de- 
nounced, in  terms  of  unmeasured  wrath,  the  im- 
pudent attempt  from  the  Castle  to  dictate  to  the 
free  and  independent  electors  of  the  borough. 
Freemen  were  invited  not  to  promise  their  votes ; 
to  show  themselves  worthy  of  their  name;  to 
submit  to  no  Castle  dictation.  A county  gen- 
tleman of  property,  of  influence,  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples— no  West  Indian,  no  Castle  Flunkt, 
but  a True  English  Gentleman,  would  come 
forward  to  rescue  them  from  the  tyranny  under 
which  they  labored.  On  this  point  the  electors 
might  rely  on  the  word  of  A Briton. 

“This  was  brought  down  by  the  clerk  from 
Bedloe’s.  He  and  a newspaper  man  came  down 
in  the  train  with  me ; a Mr. — ” 

As  he  spoke,  there  came  forth  from  the 4 4 Ram” 
the  newspaper  man  of  whom  Mr.  Bradgate  spoke 
— an  old  friend  and  comrade  of  Philip,  that 
energetic  man  and  able  reporter,  Phipps  of  the 
Daily  Intelligencer , who  recognized  Philip,  and 
cordially  greeting  him,  asked  what  he  did  down 
here,  and  supposed  he  had  come  to  support  his 
family. 

Philip  explained  that  we  were  strangers,  had 
come  from  a neighboring  watering-place  to  see 
the  home  of  Philip’s  ancestors,  and  was  not  even 
aware  until  then  that  an  electioneering  contest 
was  pending  in  the  place,  or  that  Sir  John  Ring- 
wood  was  about  to  be  promoted  to  the  peerage. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Bradgate’s  fly  had  driven  out 
of  the  hotel  yard  of  the  Ringwood  Arms,  and 
the  lawyer  running  to  the  house  for  a bag  of 
papers,  jumped  into  the  carriage  and  called  to 
the  coachman  to  drive  to  the  castle. 

44  Bon  appetit  /”  says  he,  in  a confident  tone, 
and  he  was  gone* 

44  Would  Phipps  dine  with  us  ?”  Phipps  whis- 
pered, 44 1 am  on  the  other  side,  and  the  Ram  is 
our  house.” 
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We,  who  were  on  no  side,  entered  into  the 
Ringwood  Arms,  and  sat  down  to  our  meal — to 
the  mutton  and  the  catsup,  cauliflower  and  pota- 
toes, the  copper-edged  side  dishes,  and  the  wa- 
tery melted  butter,  with  which  strangers  are  re- 
galed in  inn9  in  declining  towns.  The  town 
badauds , who  had  read  the  placard  at  the  Ram, 
now  came  to  peruse  the  proclamation  in  our 
window.  I dare  say  thirty  pai  rs  of  clinking  boots 
stopped  before  the  one  window  and  the  other 
the  while  we  ate  tough  mutton  and  drank  fiery 
sherry.  And  J.  J.,  leaving  his  dinner,  sketched 
some  of  the  figures  of  the  townsfolk  staring  at 
the  manifesto,  with  the  old-fashioned  Ram  Inn 
for  a back-ground — a picturesque  gable  enough. 

Our  meal  was  just  over,  when,  somewhat  to 
our  surprise,  our  friend  Mr.  Bradgate  the  law- 
yer returned  to  the  Ringwood  Arms.  He  wore 
a disturbed  countenance.  He  asked  what  he 
could  have  for  dinner?  Mutton,  neither  hot 
nor  cold.  Hum ! That  must  do.  So  he  had 
not  been  invited  to  dine  at  the  Park  ? We  ral- 
lied him  with  much  facetiousness  on  this  disap- 
pointment. 

Little  Bradgate’8  eyes  started  with  wrath. 
“ What  a churl  the  little  black  fellow  is!”  he 
cried.  “ I took  him  his  papers.  I talked  with 
him  till  dinner  was  laid  in  the  veiy  room  where 
we  were.  French  beans  and  neck  of  venison — 
I saw  the  housekeeper  and  his  man  bring  them 
in ! And  Mr.  Woolcomb  did  not  so  much  as 
ask  me  to  sit  down  to  dinner — but  told  me  to 
come  again  at  nine  o’clock!  Confound  this 
mutton — it’s  neither  hot  nor  cold ! The  little 
skinflint!  The  glasses  of  fiery  sherry  which 
Bradgate  now  swallowed  served  rather  to  choke 
than  appease  the  lawyer.  We  laughed,  and  this 
jocularity  angered  him  more.  4 ‘Oh,”  said  he, 
‘Tam  not  the  only  person  Woolcomb  was  rude 
to.  He  was  in  a dreadful  ill-temper.  He  abused 
his  wife : and  when  he  read  somebody’s  name  in 
the  strangers’  book,  I promise  you,  Firmin,  he 
abused  you,  I had  a mind  to  say  to  him,  ‘Sir, 
Mr.  Firmin  is  dining  at  the  Ringwood  Arms, 
and  I will  tell  him  what  you  say  of  him.’  What 
India-rubber  mutton  this  is ! What  villainous 
sherry ! Go  back  to  him  at  nine  o’clock,  indeed ! 
Be  hanged  to  his  impudence!” 

“You  must  not  abuse  Woolcomb  before  Fir- 
min,” said  one  of  our  party.  “ Philip  is  so  fond 
of  his  cousin’s  husband  that  he  can  not  bear  to 
hear  the  black  man  abused.” 

This  was  not  a very  brilliant  joke,  but  Philip 
grinned  at  it  with  much  savage  satisfaction. 

“Hit  Woolcomb  as  hard  as  you  please,  he 
has  no  friends  here,  Mr.  Bradgate,”  growled 
Philip.  “ So  he  is  rude  to  his  lawyer,  is  he?” 

“I  tell  you  he  is  worse  than  the  old  earl,” 
cried  the  indignant  Bradgate.  “At  least  the 
old  man  was  a peer  of  England,  and  could  be  a 
gentleman  when  he  wished.  But  to  be  bullied 
by  a fellow  who  might  be  a black  footman,  or 
ought  to  be  sweeping  a crossing!  It's  mon- 
strous I” 

“ Don’t  speak  ill  of  a man  and  a brother,  Mr. 
Bradgate.  Woolcomb  can’t  help  his  complexion.” 


“ But  he  can  help  his  confounded  impudence, 
and  sha’n’t  practice  it  on  ?/<«/”  the  attorney  cried. 

As  Bradgate  called  out  from  his  box,  puffing 
and  fuming,  friend  J.  J.  was  scribbling  in  the 
little  sketch-book  which  he  always  carried.  He 
smiled  over  his  work.  44  I know,”  he  said,  “ the 
Black  Prince  well  enough.  I have  often  seen 
him  driving  his  chestnut  mares  in  the  Park, 
with  that  bewildered  white  wife  by  his  side.  I 
am  sure  that  woman  is  miserable,  and,  poor 
thing! — ” 

“Serve  her  right!  What  did  an  English 
lady  mean  by  marrying  such  a fellow!”  cries 
Bradgate. 

“A  fellow  who  does  not  ask  his  lawyer  to 
dinner !”  remarks  one  of  the  company ; perhaps 
the  reader’s  very  humble  servant.  “But  what 
an  imprudent  lawyer  he  has  chosen — a lawyer 
who  speaks  his  mind.” 

“I  have  spoken  my  mind  to  his  betters,  and 
be  hanged  to  him ! Do  you  think  I am  going 
to  be  afraid  of  him  f”  bawls  the  irascible  solicitor. 

“ Contempsi  Catilincz  gladios — do  you  remem- 
ber the  old  quotation  at  school,  Philip  ?”  And 
here  there  was  a break  in  our  conversation,  for, 
chancing  to  look  at  friend  J.  J.’s  sketch-book,  we 
saw  that  he  had  made  a wonderful  little  draw- 
ing, representing  Woolcomb  and  Woolcomb’a 
wife,  grooms,  phaeton,  and  chestnut  mares,  as 
they  were  to  be  seen  any  afternoon  in  Hyde 
Park  during  the  London  season. 

Admirable  1 Capital ! Every  body  at  once 
knew  the  likeness  of  the  dusky  charioteer.  Ira- 
cundus  himself  smiled  and  sniggered  over  it. 
“Unless  you  behave  yourself,  Mr.  Bradgate, 
Ridley  will  make  a picture  of  yo«,”  says  Philip. 
Bradgate  made  a comical  face  and  retreated  into 
his  box,  of  which  he  pretended  to  draw  the  cur- 
tain. But  the  sociable  little  man  did  not  long 
remain  in  his  retirement ; he  emerged  from  it 
in  a short  time,  his  wine-decanter  in  his  hand, 
and  joined  our  little  party ; and  then  we  fell  to 
talking  of  old  times ; and  we  all  remembered  s 
famous  drawing  by  H.  B.,  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Ringwood,  in  the  old-fashioned  swallow-tailed 
coat  and  tight  trowsers,  on  the  old-fashioned 
horse,  with  the  old-fashioned  groom  behind  him, 
as  he  used  to  be  seen  pounding  along  Bottei 
Row. 

“ I speak  my  mind,  do  I ?”  says  Mr.  Bnul- 
gate,  presently.  “ I know  somebody  who  spoke 
his  mind  to  that  old  man,  and  who  would  hare 
been  better  off  if  he  bad  held  his  tongue.” 

“ Come,  tell  me,  Bradgate,”  cried  Philip.  44 It 
is  all  over  and  past  now.  Had  Lord  Ringwood 
left  me  something  ? I declare  I thought  at  one 
time  that  he  intended  to  do  so.” 

44  Nay,  has  not  your  friend  here  been  rebuk- 
ing me  for  speaking  my  mind  ? Iam  going  to 
be  as  mum  as  a mouse.  Let  us  talk  about  the 
election,”  and  the  provoking  lawyer  would  say 
no  more  on  a subject  possessing  a dismal  interest 
for  poor  Phil. 

“ I have  no  more  right  to  repine,”  said  that 
philosopher,  “than  a man  would  have  who  drew 
number  x in  the  lottery,  when  the  winning  tick- 
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et  was  number  y.  Let  us  talk,  as  you  say,  about 
the  election.  Who  is  to  oppose  Mr.  Wool- 
comb?” 

Mr.  Bradgate  believed  a neighboring  squire, 
Mr.  Hornblow,  was  to  be  the  candidate  put  for- 
ward against  the  Ringwood  nominee. 

44  Hornblow ! what,  Hornblow  of  Grey  Friars  ?” 
cries  Philip.  44  A better  fellow  never  lived.  In 
this  case  he  shall  have  our  vote  and  interest ; 
and  I think  we  ought  to  go  over  and  take  anoth- 
er dinner  at  the  4 Ram.'  ” 

The  new  candidate  actually  turned  out  to  be 
Philip’s  old  school  and  college  friend,  Mr.  Horn- 
blow. After  dinner  we  met  him  with  a staff  of 
canvassers  on  the  tramp  through  the  little  town. 
Mr.  Hornblow  was  paying  his  respects  to  such 
tradesmen  as  had  their  shops  yet  open.  Next 
day  being  market-day  he  proposed  to  canvass 
the  market-people.  44  If  I meet  the  black  man, 
Firmin,”  said  the  burly  squire,  44 1 think  I can 
chaff  hi m off  his  legs.  He  is  a bad  one  at  speak- 
ing, I am  told.” 

As  if  the  tongue  of  Plato  would  have  prevailed 
in  Whipham  and  against  the  nominee  of  the 
great  house!  The  hour  was  late  to  be  sure, 
but  the  companions  of  Mr.  Hornblow  on  his  can- 
vass augured  ill  of  his  success  after  half  an 
hour’s  walk  at  his  heels.  Baker  Jones  would 
not  promise  no  how:  that  meant  Jones  would 
vote  for  the  castle,  Mr.  Hornblow’s  legal  aid-de- 
camp,  Mr.  Batley,  was  forced  to  allow.  Butcher 
Brown  was  having  his  tea — his  shrill-voiced  wife 
told  us,  looking  out  from  her  glazed  back  parlor: 
Brown  would  vote  for  the  castle.  Saddler 
Briggs  would  see  about  it.  Grocer  Adams  fair- 
ly said  he  would  vote  against  us — against  us  t — 
against  Hornblow,  whose  part  we  were  taking 
already.  I fear  the  flattering  promises  of  sup- 
port of  a great  body  of  free  and  unbiased  elect- 
ors, which  had  induced  Mr.  Hornblow  to  come 
forward  .and,  etc.,  were  but  inventions  of  that 
little  lawyer,  Batley,  who  found  his  account  in 
having  a contest  in  the  borough.  When  the 
polling-day  came — you  see,  I disdain  to  make 
any  mysteries  in  this  simple  and  veracious  story 
— Mb.  Grenville  Woolcomb,  whose  solicitor 
and  agent  spoke  for  him — Mr.  Greenville  Wool- 
comb,  who  could  not  spell  or  speak  two  sen- 
tences of  decent  English,  and  whose  character 
for  dullness,  ferocity,  penuriousness,  jealousy,  al- 
most fatuity,  was  notorious  to  all  the  world — 
was  returned  by  an  immense  majority,  and  the 
country  gentleman  brought  seance  a hundred 
votes  to  the  poll. 

We  who  were  in  nowise  engaged  in  the  con- 
test, nevertheless,  found  amusement  from  it  in  a 
quiet  country  place  where  little  else  was  stir- 
ring. Wo  came  over  once  or  twice  from  Peri- 
winkle Bay.  We  mounted  Hornblow’s  colors 
openly.  W e drove  up  ostentatiously  to  the  Ram, 
forsaking  the  Ringwood  Arms,  where  Mr.  Gren- 
ville Woolcomb’s  Committee  Room  was  now 
established  in  that  very  coffee-room  where  we 
have  dined  in  Mr.  Bradgatc’s  company.  We 
wanned  in  the  contest.  We  met  Bradgate  and 
his  principal  more  than  once,  and  our  Mon- 


tagus and  Capulets  defied  each  other  in  the  pub- 
lic street.  It  was  fine  to  see  Philip’s  great 
figure  and  noble  scowl  when  he  met  Woolcomb 
at  the  canvass.  Gleams  of  mulatto  hate  quiv- 
ered from  the  eyes  of  the  little  captain.  Darts 
of  fire  flashed  from  beneath  Philip’s  eyebrows  as 
he  elbowed  his  way  forward,  and  hustled  Wool- 
comb off  the  pavement.  Mr.  Philip  never  dis- 
guised any  sentiment  of  his.  Hate  the  little 
ignorant,  spiteful,  vulgar,  avaricious  beast  ? Of 
course  I hate  him,  and  I should  like  to  pitch 
him  into  the  river.  Oh,  Philip!  Charlotte 
pleaded.  But  there  was  no  reasoning  with  this 
savage  when  in  wrath.  I deplored,  though  per- 
haps I was  amused  by,  his  ferocity. 

The  local  paper  on  our  side  was  filled  with 
withering  epigrams  against  this  poor  Woolcomb, 
of  which,  I suspect,  Philip  was  the  author.  I 
think  I know  that  fierce  style  and  tremendous 
invective.  In  the  man  whom  he  hates  he  can 
see  no  good ; and  in  his  friend  no  fault.  When 
we  met  Bradgate  apart  from  his  principal  we 
were  friendly  enough.  He  said  we  had  no 
chance  in  the  contest.  He  did  not  conceal  his 
dislike  and  contempt  for  his  client.  He  amused 
us  in  later  days  (when  he  actually  became  Phil- 
ip’s man  of  law)  by  recounting  anecdotes  of 
Woolcomb,  his  fury,  his  jealousy,  his  avarice, 
his  brutal  behavior.  Poor  Agnes  had  married 
for  money,  and  he  gave  her  none.  Old  Twys- 
den,  in  giving  his  daughter  to  this  man,  had 
hoped  to  have  the  run  of  a fine  house ; to  ride 
in  Woolcomb’s  carriages,  and  feast  at  his  table. 
But  Woolcomb  was  so  stingy  that  he  grudged 
the  meat  which  his  wife  ate,  and  would  give 
none  to  her  relations.  He  turned  those  relations 
out  of  his  doois.  Talbot  and  Ringwood  Twys- 
den,  he  drove  them  both  away.  He  lost  a child 
because  he  would  not  send  for  a physician.  His 
wife  never  forgave  him  that  meanness.  Her 
hatred  for  him  became  open  and  avowed.  They 
parted,  and  she  led  a life  into  which  we  will 
look  no  farther.  She  quarreled  with  parents  as 
well  as  husband.  44  Why,”  she  said, 44  did  they 
sell  me  to  that  man?”  Why  did  she  sell  her- 
self? She  required  little  persuasion  from  fa- 
ther and  mother  when  she  committed  that  crime. 
To  be  sure  they  had  educated  her  so  well  to 
worldliness  that  when  the  occasion  came  she 
was  ready. 

We  used  to  see  this  luckless  woman,  with  her 
horses  and  servants  decked  with  Woolcomb’s 
ribbons,  driving  about  the  little  town,  and  mak- 
ing feeble  efforts  to  canvass  the  townspeople. 
They  all  knew  how  she  and  her  husband  quar- 
reled. Reports  came  very  quickly  from  the  Hall 
to  the  town.  Woolcomb  had  not  been  at  Whip- 
ham  a week  when  people  began  to  hoot  and 
jeer  at  him  as  he  passed  in  his  carriage.  4 4 Think 
how  weak  you  must  be,”  Bradgate  said, 44  when 
we  can  win  this  hone ! I wish  he  would  stay 
away,  though.  We  could  manage  much  better 
without  him.  He  has  insulted  I don’t  know 
how  many  free  and  independent  electors,  and 
infuriated  others,  because  he  will  not  give  them 
beer  when  they  come  to  the  house.  If  Wool- 
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comb  would  stay  in  the  place,  and  we  could 
have  the  election  next  year,  I think  your  roan 
might  win.  But,  as  it  is,  he  may  as  well  give 
in,  and  spare  the  expense  of  a poll.”  Mean- 
while Hornblow  was  very  confident.  We  be- 
lieve what  we  wish  to  believe.  It  is  marvelous 
what  faith  an  enthusiastic  electioneering  agent 
can  inspire  in  his  client.  At  any  rate,  if  Horn- 
blow  did  not  win  this  time,  he  would  at  the 
next  election.  The  old  Ringwood  domination 
iu  Whipham  was  gone  henceforth  forever. 

When  the  day  of  election  arrived  you  may  be 
sure  we  came  over  from  Periwinkle  Bay  to  see 
the  battle.  By  this  time  Philip  had  grown  so 
enthusiastic  in  Hornblow’s  cause — (Philip,  by- 
the-way,  never  would  allow  the  possibility  of  a 
defeat) — that  he  had  his  children  decked  in  the 
Hornblow  ribbons,  and  drove  from  the  bay,  wear- 
ing a cockade  as  large  as  a pancake.  He,  I, 
and  Ridley  the  painter,  went  together  in  a dog* 
cart.  We  were  hopeful,  though  we  knew  the 
enemy  was  strong;  and  cheerful,  though,  ere 
we  had  driven  five  miles,  the  rain  began  to  fall. 

Philip  was  very  anxious  about  a certain  great 
roll  of  paper  which  we  carried  with  us.  When 
I asked  him  what  it  contained,  he  said  it  was  a 
gun ; which  was  absurd.  Ridley  smiled  in  his 
silent  way.  When  the  rain  came,  Philip  cast  a 
cloak  over  his  artillery,  and  sheltered  his  pow- 
der. We  little  guessed  at  the  time  what  strange 
game  his  shot  would  bring  down. 

When  we  reached  Whipham  the  polling  had 
continued  for  some  hours.  The  confounded 
black  miscreant,  as  Philip  called  his  cousin’s 
husband,  was  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  with 
every  hour  his  majority  increased.  The  free 
and  independent  electors  did  not  seem  to  be  in 
the  least  influenced  by  Philip’s  articles  in  the 
county  paper,  or  by  the  placards  which  our  side 
had  pasted  over  the  little  town,  and  in  which 
freemen  were  called  upon  to  do  their  duty,  to 
support  a fine  old  English  gentleman,  to  submit 
to  no  castle  nominee,  and  so  forth.  The  press- 
ure of  the  Ringwood  steward  and  bailiffs  was  too 
strong.  However  much  they  disliked  the  black 
man,  tradesman  after  tradesman,  and  tenant  aft- 
er tenant  came  up  to  vote  for  him.  Our  drums 
and  trumpets  at  the  Ram  blew  loud  defiance  to 
the  brass  band  at  the  Ringwood  Arms.  From 
our  balcony,  I flatter  myself,  we  made  much 
finer  speeches  than  the  Ringwood  people  could 
deliver.  Hornblow  was  a popular  man  in  the 
county.  When  he  came  forward  to  speak  the 
market-place  echoed  with  applause.  The  farm- 
ers and  small  tradesmen  touched  their  hats  to 
him  kindly,  but  slunk  off  sadly  to  the  polling- 
booth  and  voted  according  to  order.  A fine, 
healthy,  handsome,  red -cheeked  squire,  our 
champion’s  personal  appearance  enlisted  all  the 
ladies  in  his  favor. 

“If  the  two  men,”  bawled  Philip,  from  the 
Ram  window,  “could  decide  the  contest  with 
their  coats  off  before  the  market-house  yonder,  j 
which  do  you  think  would  win — the  fair  man  or 
the  darkey?”  (Loud  cries  of  “Hornblow  for- 
iver !”  or,  “ Mr.  Philip,  we'll  have  yew  /”)  “ But 


you  see,  my  friends,  Mr.  Woolcomb  does  not 
like  a fair  fight.  Why  doesn’t  he  show  at  the 
Ringwood  Arms  and  speak  ? I don’t  believe  he 
can  speak — not  English.  Are  you  men  ? Are 
you  Englishmen  ? Are  you  white  slaves  to  be 
sold  to  that  fellow?”  (Immense  uproar.  Mr. 
Finch,  the  Ringwood  agent,  in  vain  tries  to  get 
a hearing  from  the  balcony  of  the  Ringwood 
Arms.)  “ Why  does  not  Sir  John  Ringwood— 
my  Lord  Ringwood  now — come  down  among  his 
tenantry  and  back  the  man  he  has  sent  down  ? 
I suppose  he  is  ashamed  to  look  his  tenants  in 
the  face.  I should  be,  if  I ordered  them  to  do 
such  a degrading  job.  You  know,  gentlemen, 
that  I am  a Ringwood  myself.  My  grandfather 
lies  buried — no,  not  buried — in  yonder  church. 
His  tomb  is  there.  His  body  lies  on  the  glo- 
rious field  of  Busaco !"  (“  Hurray !”)  “ I am 

a Ringwood!”  (Cries  of  “Hoo-— down.  No 
Ringwoods  year.  We  wunt  have  un !”)  “And, 
before  George,  if  I had  a vote  I would  give  it  for 
the  gallant,  the  good,  the  admirable,  the  excel- 
lent Hornblow ! Some  one  holds  up  the  state 
of  the  poll,  and  Woolcomb  is  ahead  ! I can  only 
say,  electors  of  Whipham,  the  wort  shame  for 
you!*9  “Hooray!  Bravo!”  The  boys,  the 
people,  the  shouting  are  all  on  our  side.  The 
voting,  I regret  to  say,  steadily  continues  in  fa- 
vor of  the  enemy. 

As  Philip  was  making  his  speech  an  immense 
banging  of  drums  and  blowing  of  trumpets  arose 
from  the  balcony  of  the  Ringwood  Arms,  and  a 
something  resembling  the  song  of  triumph  called, 
“ See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes !”  was  per- 
formed by  the  opposition  orchestra.  The  lodge- 
gates  of  the  park  were  now  decorated  with  the 
Ringwood  and  Woolcomb  flags.  They  were 
flung  open,  and  a dark-green  chariot  with  four 
gray  horses  issued  from  the  park.  On  the 
chariot  was  an  earl's  coronet,  and  the  people 
looked  rather  scared  as  it  came  toward  us,  and 
said,  “ Do’ee  look,  now,  'tis  my  lard's  own  post- 
chaise!”  On  former  days  Mr.  Woolcomb  and 
his  wife,  as  his  aid-de-camp,  had  driven  through 
the  town  in  an  open  barouche,  but  to-day  being 
rainy,  preferred  the  shelter  of  the  old  chariot, 
and  we  saw  presently  within  Mr.  Bradgate,  the 
London  agent,  and  by  his  side  the  darkling  fig- 
ure of  Mr.  Woolcomb.  He  had  passed  many 
agonizing  hours,  we  were  told  subsequently,  in 
attempting  to  learn  a speech.  He  cried  over  it 
He  never  could  get  it  by  heart.  He  swore  like 
a frantic  child  at  his  wife,  who  endeavored  to 
teach  him  his  lesson. 

“Now's  the  time,  Mr.  Briggs!”  Philip  said 
to  Mr.  B.,  our  lawyer's  clerk,  and  the  intelligent 
Briggs  sprang  down  stairs  to  obey  his  orders. 
Clear  the  road  there!  njake  way!  was  heard 
from  the  crowd  below  us.  The  gates  of  our  inn 
court-yard,  which  had  been  closed,  were  sudden- 
ly flung  open,  and  amidst  the  roar  of  the  mul- 
titude there  issued  out  a cart,  drawn  by  two 
donkeys  and  driven  by  a negro,  beasts  and  man 
all  wearing  Woolcomb's  colors.  In  the  cart  was 
fixed  a placard,  on  which  a most  undeniable 
likeness  of  Mr.  Woolcomb  was  designed,  who 
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was  made  to  say,  44  Vote  for  mb  ! Am  I mot 
a Man  and  a Brudder  ?M  This  cart  trotted 
out  of  the  yard  of  the  Bam,  and,  with  a cortege 
of  shouting  boyB,  advanced  into  the  market- 
place, which  Mr.  Woolcomb’s  carriage  was  then 
crossing. 

Before  the  market-house  stands  the  statue  of 
the  late  earl,  whereof  mention  has  been  made. 
In  his  peer’s  robes,  a hand  extended,  he  points 
toward  his  park  gates.  An  inscription,  not  more 
mendacious  than  many  other  epigraphs,  records 
his  rank,  age,  virtues,  and  the  esteem  in  which 
the  people  of  Whipham  held  him.  The  mulatto 
who  drove  the  team  of  donkeys  was  an  itinerant 
tradesman  who  brought  fish  from  the  bay  to  the 
little  town ; a jolly  wag,  a fellow  of  indifferent 
character,  a frequenter  of  all  the  ale-houses  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  rather  celebrated  for  his 
skill  as  a bruiser.  He  and  his  steeds  streamed 
with  Woolcomb  ribbons.  With  ironical  shouts 
of  44  Woolcomb  forever!”  Yellow  Jack  urged  his 
cart  toward  the  chariot  with  the  white  horses. 
He  took  off  his  hat  with  mock  respect  to  the 
candidate  sitting  within  the  green  chariot.  From 
the  balcony  of  the  Ram  we  could  see  the  two  ve- 
hicles approaching  each  other ; and  the  Yellow 
Jack  waving  his  ribboned  hat,  kicking  his  bandy 
legs  here  and  there,  and  urging  on  his  donkeys. 
What  with  the  roar  of  the  people  and  the  bang- 
ing and  trumpeting  of  the  rival  bands,  we  could 
hear  but  little ; but  I saw  Woolcomb  thrust  his 
yellow  head  out  of  his  chaise-window — he  point- 
ed toward  that  impudent  donkey-cart,  and  urged, 
seemingly,  his  postillions  to  ride  it  down.  Ply- 
ing their  whips,  the  post-boys  galloped  toward 
Yellow  Jack  and  his  vehicle,  a yelling  crowd 
scattering  from  before  the  horses,  and  rallying 
behind  them,  to  utter  execrations  at  Woolcomb. 
His  horses  were  frightened,  no  doubt ; for  just 
as  Yellow  Jack  wheeled  nimbly  round  one  side 
of  the  liingwood  statue,  Woolcomb’s  horses  were 
all  huddled  together  and  plunging  in  confusion 
beside  it,  the  fore-wheel  came  in  abrupt  collision 
with  the  stone-work  of  the  statue  railing ; and 
then  we  saw  the  vehicle  turn  over  altogether, 
one  of  the  wheelers  down  with  its  rider,  and  the 
leaders  kicking,  plunging,  lashing  out  right  and 
left,  wild  and  maddened  with  fear.  Mr.  Phil- 
ip’s countenance,  I am  bound  to  say,  wore  a 
most  guilty  and  queer  expression.  This  acci- 
dent, this  collision,  this  injury,  perhaps  death  of 
Woolcomb  and  his  lawyer,  arose  out  of  our  fine 
joke  about  the  Man  and  the  Brother. 

We  dashed  down  the  stairs  from  the  Bam — 
Homblow,  Philip,  and  half  a dozen  more — -and 
made  a way  through  the  crowd  toward  the  car- 
riage, with  its  prostrate  occupants.  The  mob 
made  way  civilly  for  the  popular  candidate — the 
losing  candidate.  When  we  reached  the  chaise 
the  traces  had  been  cut,  the  horses  were  free, 
the  fallen  postillion  was  up  and  rubbing  his  leg, 
and  as  soon  as  the  wheelers  were  taken  out  of 
the  chaise  Woolcomb  emerged  from  it.  He  had 
said  from  within  (accompanying  his  speech  with 
many  oaths,  which  need  not  be  repeated,  and 
showing  a just  sense  of  his  danger),  44  Cut  the 


traces,  hang  you ! And  take  the  horses  away  ; 
j I can  wait  until  they’re  gone.  I’m  sittin’  on  my 
, lawyer;  I ain’t  goin’  to  have  my  head  kicked  off 
by  those  wheelers.”  And  just  as  we  reached  the 
fallen  post-chaise  he  emerged  from  it,  laughing, 
and  saying,  4 4 Lie  still,  you  old  beggar !”  to  Mr. 
Bradgate,  who  was  writhing  underneath  him. 
His  issue  from  the  carnage  was  received  with 
shouts  of  laughter,  which  increased  prodigiously 
when  Yellow  Jack,  nimbly  clambering  up  the 
statue-railings,  thrust  the  outstretched  arm  of 
the  statue  through  the  picture  of  the  Man  and 
the  Brother,  and  left  that  cartoon  flapping  in 
the  air  over  Woolcomb’s  head. 

Then  a shout  arose,  the  like  of  which  has 
seldom  been  heard  in  that  quiet  little  town. 
Then  Woolcomb,  who  had  been  quite  good- 
humored  os  he  issued  out  of  the  broken  post- 
chaise,  began  to  shriek,  curse,  and  revile  more 
shrilly  than  before ; and  was  heard,  in  the  midst 
of  his  oaths  and  wrath,  to  say,  44  He  would  give 
any  man  a shillin’  who  would  bring  him  down 
that  confounded  thing!”  Then  scared,  bruised, 
contused,  confused,  poor  Mr.  Bradgate  came  out 
of  the  carnage,  his  employer  taking  not  the  least 
notice  of  him. 

Hornblow  hoped  Woolcomb  was  not  hurt,  on 
which  the  little  gentleman  turned  round,  and 
said,  44  Hurt  ? no ; who  are  you ! Is  no  fellah 
goin’  to  bring  me  down  that  confounded  thing  ? 

| I’ll  give  a shillin’,  I say,  to  the  fellah  who  does !" 

I 44  A shilling  is  offered  for  that  picture!”  shouts 
Philip,  with  a red  face,  and  wild  with  excite- 
ment. 44  Who  will  take  a whole  shilling  for  that 
beauty  ?”  . 

On  which  Woolcomb  began  to  scream,  curse, 
and  revile  more  bitterly  than  before.  44  You  here? 
Hang  you,  why  are  you  here?  Don’t  come 
bullyin’  me.  Take  that  fellah  away,  some  of 
you  fellahs.  Bradgate,  come  to  my  committee- 
room.  I won't  stay  here,  I say.  Let’s  have  the 
beast  of  ^carriage,  and — Well,  what’s  up  now  ?*’ 

While  he  was  talking,  shrieking,  and  swear- 
ing half  a dozen  shoulders  in  the  crowd  had 
raised  the  carriage  up  on  its  three  wheels.  The 
panel  which  had  fallen  toward  the  ground  had 
split  against  a stone,  and  a great  gap  was  seen 
in  the  side.  A lad  was  about  to  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  orifice  when  Woolcomb  turned  upon 
him. 

44  Hands  off,  you  little  beggar!”  he  cried,  44  no 
priggin*!  Drive  away  some  of  these  fellahs, 
you  post-boys ! Don’t  stand  rubbin’  your  knee 
there,  you  great  fool.  What’s  this?”  and  he 
thrust  his  own  hand  into  the  place  where  the 
boy  had  just  been  marauding. 

In  the  old  traveling  carriages  there  used  to  be 
a well  or  sword-case,  in  which  travelers  used  to 
put  swords  and  pistols  in  days  when  such  weap- 
ons of  defense  were  needful  on  the  road.  Out 
of  this  sword-case  of  Lord  Ringwood’s  old  post- 
chariot Woolcomb  did  not  draw  a sword  but  a 
foolscap  paper  folded  and  tied  with  a red  tape. 
And  he  began  to  read  the  superscription — 44  Will 
of  the  Bight  Honorable  John,  Earl  of  Bingwood. 
Bradgate,  Smith,  and  Burrows.” 
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“God  bless  my  soul!  It's  the  will  he  had 
back  from  my  office,  and  which  I thought  he  had 
destroyed.  My  dear  fellow,  I congratulate  you 
with  all  my  heart  !”  And  herewith  Mr.  Brad- 
gate  the  lawyer  began  to  shake  Philip's  hand 
with  much  warmth.  “Allow  me  to  look  at 
that  paper.  Yes,  this  is  in  my  handwriting. 
Let  us  come  into  tha  Ringwood  Arms — the  Ram 
— any  where,  and  read  it  to  you !” 

. . . Here  we  looked  up  to  the  balcony  of  the 
Ringwood  Arms,  and  beheld  a great  placard  an- 
nouncing the  state  of  the  poll  at  1 o'clock. 
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“We  are  beaten,”  said  Mr.  Hornblow,  very 
good-naturedly.  “ We  may  take  our  flag  down. 
Mr.  Wool  comb,  I congratulate  you.” 

“I  knew  we  should  do  it,”  said  Mr.  Wool- 
comb,  putting  out  a little  yellow-kidded  hand. 
“ Had  all  the  votes  beforehand — knew  we  should 
do  the  trick.  I say.  Hi ! you — Whatdyoucallem 
— Bradgate ! What  is  it  about,  that  will  ? It 
does  not  do  any  good  to  that  beggar,  does  it?”  and 
with  laughter  and  shouts,  and  cries  of  “ Wool- 
comb  forever ! ” and  * 4 Give  us  something  to  drink, 
your  Honor!”  the  successful  candidate  marched 
into  his  hotel. 

And  was  the  tawny  Wool  comb  the  fairy  who 
was  to  rescue  Philip  from  grief,  debt,  and  pov- 
erty ? Yes.  And  the  old  post-chaise  of  the  late 
Lord  Ringwood  was  the  fairy  chariot.  You  have 
read  in  a past  chapter  how  the  old  lord,  being 
transported  with  anger  against  Philip,  desired 
his  lawyer  to  bring  back  a will  in  which  he  had 
left  a handsome  legacy  to  the  young  man,  as  his 
mother's  son.  Mj  lord  had  intended  to  make  a 
provision  for  Mrs.  Firm  in,  when  she  was  his  du- 
tiful niece,  and  yet  under  his  roof.  When  she 
eloped  with  Mr.  Firmin,  Lord  Ringwood  vowed 
he  would  give  his  niece  nothing.  But  he  was 
pleased  with  the  independent  and  forgiving  spir- 
it exhibited  by  her  son  ; and,  being  a person  of 
much  grim  humor,  I dare  say  chuckled  inwardly 
at  thinking  how  furious  the  Twysdens  would  bo 
when  they  found  Philip  was  the  old  lord’s  favor- 
ite. Then  Mr.  Philip  chose  to  be  insubordinate, 
and  to  excite  the  wrath  of  his  great  uncle,  who 
desired  to  have  his  will  back  again.  He  put  the 
document  into  his  carriage,  in  the  secret  box,  as 
he  drove  away  on  that  last  journey,  in  the  midst 
of  which  death  seized  him.  Had  he  survived, 
would  he  have  made  another  will,  leaving  out 
all  mention  of  Philip?  Who  shall  say?  My 
lord  made  and  canceled  many  wills.  This  cer- 
tainly, duly  drawn  and  witnessed,  was  the  last 
he  ever  signed ; and  by  it  Philip  is  put  in  pos- 
session of  a sum  of  money  which  is  sufficient  to 
insure  a provision  for  those  whom  he  loves. 
Kind  leaders,  I know  not  whether  the  fairies  be 
rife  now,  or  banished  from  this  work-a-day  earth, 
but  Philip’s  biographer  wishes  you  some  of  those 
blessings  which  never  forsook  Philip  in  his  trials : 
a dear  wife  and  children  to  love  you,  a true  friend 
or  two  to  stand  by  you,  and  in  health  or  sickness 
a clear  conscience  and  a kindly  heart.  If  you 


fall  upon  the  way,  may  succor  reach  you ! And 
may  you,  in  your  turn,  have  help  and  pity  in 
store  for  the  unfortunate  whom  you  overtake  on 
life’s  journey ! 

Would  you  care  to  know  what  happened  to 
the  other  personages  of  our  narrative?  Old 
Twysden  is  still  babbling  and  bragging  at  clubs, 
and  though  aged  is  not  the  least  venerable.  He 
has  quarreled  with  bis  son  for  not  calling  Wool- 
comb  out,  when  that  unhappy  difference  arose 
between  the  Black  Prince  and  his  wife.  He 
says  his  family  has  been  treated  with  cruel  in- 
justice by  the  late  Lord  Ringwood,  but  as  soon 
as  Philip  had  a little  fortune  left  him  be  instant- 
ly was  reconciled  to  his  wife’s  nephew.  There 
are  other  friends  of  Firmin’s  who  were  kind 
enough  to  him  in  his  evil  days,  but  can  not  par- 
don his  prosperity.  Being  in  that  benevolent 
mood  which  must  accompany  any  leave-taking, 
we  will  not  name  these  ill-wishers  of  Philip,  but 
wish  that  all  readers  of  his  story  may  have  like 
reason  to  make  some  of  their  acquaintances  angry. 

Our  dear  Little  Sister  would  never  live  with 
Philip  and  his  Charlotte,  though  the  latter  e*pe- 
ciatttjy  and  with  all  her  heart,  besought  Mrs.  Bran- 
don to  come  to  them.  That  pure  and  useful  and 
modest  life  ended  a few  years  since.  She  died 
of  a fever  caught  from  one  of  her  patients.  She 
would  not  allow  Philip  or  Charlotte  to  come  near 
her.  She  said  she  was  justly  punished  for  be- 
ing so  proud  as  to  refuse  to  live  with  them.  All 
her  little  store  she  left  to  Philip.  He  has  now 
in  his  desk  the  five  guineas  which  she  gave  him 
at  his  marriage ; and  J.  J.  has  made  a little  pic- 
ture of  her,  with  her  sad  smile  and  her  sweet 
face,  which  hangs  in  Philip’s  drawing-room, 
where  father,  mother,  and  children  talk  of  the 
! Little  Sister  as  though  she  were  among  them 
still. 

She  was  dreadfully  agitated  when  the  news 
came  from  New  York  of  Doctor  Firmin's  second 
marriage.  “His  second?  His  third!”  she 
said.  4 4 The  villain,  the  villain ! ” That  strange 
delusion  which  we  have  described  as  sometimes 
possessing  her  increased  in  intensity  after  this 
news.  More  than  ever  she  believed  that  Philip 
was  her  own  child.  She  came  wildly  to  him, 
and  cried  that  his  father  had  forsaken  them.  It 
was  only  when  she  was  excited  that  she  gave  ut- 
terance to  this  opinion.  Doctor  Goodenougfa 
says  that  though  generally  silent  about  it  it 
never  left  her. 

Upon  his  marriage  Dr.  Firmin  wrote  one  of 
his  long  letters  to  his  son  announcing  the  event. 
He  described  the  wealth  of  the  lady  (a  widow 
from  Norfolk,  in  Virginia)  to  whom  he  wss 
about  to  be  united.  He  would  pay  back,  ay, 
with  interest,  every  pound,  every  dollar,  every 
cent  he  owed  his  son.  Was  the  lady  wealthy  ? 

: We  had  only  the  poor  doctor’s  word. 

Three  months  after  his  marriage  he  died  of 
yellow  fever  on  his  wife’s  estate.  It  was  then 
| the  Little  Sister  came  to  see  us  in  widow’s  mourn- 
I ing,  very  wild  and  flushed.  She  bade  our  serv- 
! ant  say,  44  Mrs.  Firmin  was  at  the  door,”  to  the 
i astonishment  of  the  man,  who  knew  her.  She 
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AU,  there  is  ratal  now  tor  that  little  fevered  brain*  it  doviert  jelling  old  stories,  while  the.  ehiMrcm 
arid  peace,  let  ns  pray,  for  that  fond,  faithful  danced  to  phuK*  riahiis.  pu  the  Iuwji.  ijhmw  on 
heart.,  • , ‘ the  lAWTvyonng  folks,  while  the  tier's  *&lk  in 

The  mothers  in  Philipp  household  and  mine  the  shade!  /WhutV  n^hi  \a  hdHug;,  m' 

have  already  made  a match  between  our  children . have  talked  enough  wit  our  wine ; rind  ft  la 
We  had  a great  gathering;  Xho  other  day  at lihtfv  time  to  &Au*m»?  t'lrod-uigbu  Ooud-idgb?., 
hwnpton,  at'  rhe  house  of  our  friend  Mr,. Clive . friends,  oid  -yon tie,!  The  hi^hi  y\!l  -foil  ; 
K&ppbma-  (whose  .tail  boy,  my  wife  says,  waa  the  &tonet  must  uod  : and  rU?  £&*f.  latest- 

very  attentive  to  oar  Helen),  and,  haying  >jea  i pari- 


inr  TIIE  ACTUOR  OF  ItEDE.1 


$hu  bud  hardly  ere?  seen  aoy  but  mlddle-a^dl 
or  ^Ttiy-he^di'il  men,  Ttteri?  wna  ordyrihri!  mask 
vidioti  foe*,  ut .once  youthful  and  beautiful,  the 
imago  of  ^hieh  TfiU^aiod  deeply  ftrflwsed  on 
her  rnltid  i it  w$*.  that  uf  her  hri‘tb«ff  who  Jung 
yoUw  agt>  bad  taheu  .iuir  on  tolcruHiy  ki«»rd  hr*  r, 
.. ail'd  fi.^ver  uTwir  luce,  with  arid* 

j ny  hair  like  her  own.  But  the  habitual  attitude 
| of  her  mind  toward  stranger»-~n  pmrui  self-dc- 
pendeneo  and  determination  pi  ui*k  for  nothing 
even  by  a smile-— ouifinn-xi  in  he?  by  her  fa- 
tlier's  admplaiivtfi  iigninst  the  world'*  injustice, 
was  like  u snowy  embankment  hemming  :*.:  the 
rush  of  admiring  uurprwe/  Tito’s  bright  face* 
showed  ita  rielniittled  b&uuy  without  any  rival- 
ry of  color  blat-k 

ing  to  the  k fiogs.  jt  -*eemcd  lik*^  a wrout h uf 
j spring,  dropped  suddenly  into  Ri>u»ofo'j  yfuing- 
i but  wintry  Htb,  ;viuvh  iiuil  v/dii-rxiixi  nothing  but 
j memories* — 4ofcd  moijmr^  of  n tot 
j brother,  of  a blind  futherV  lluipi>iV'jr  tunc—  m«p» 
i;orie^ ;«f:  love,  and  beaiuy,  that  lay 

; imbedded  iu  dark  mines  ofhook#*  mA  could 
j iiardf>'givc  <,vt  t itcir  hrightn*^  agri^h  ri  ritB  they 
j Were  kindled  for  her  by  .the  tdroli  rd  aome  linriWU 
joy.  Neverthifes,  she  returned  TltdVboWv 
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but  aa  ho  .oppii^hUiLte 
snow  malted,  and  when  he  venttiml  to  look  to* 
her  hg^m/  while  Nellq  speaking,  a 
¥:¥  . :t»iicr^dy'{»  ‘ thb; .two.-' vjaitc^,  K«l}ih  dm  yU\k  fe$b  ovvtvpitwl  her'ft^f  t»  risuifch  ugain 
making  a . deep  to  Komola,  genriy  abm»ef  of  if  ..her  imperious  iviJl^ ^imd 

pwW  Titu  fetutatoj  «0ii  jHkiicetl  with  him  Vf^jailed  b-  ; Titefi  the  coritrary,  had 

’ir^fd  .her  ihihen;  ythar  l<e»Ci6<'lrfng  mfeiS^,|on  ih  vtk  whi^h 

. u Me^er  Bardo?,r  ho.  sakf  in  a ttmrd  the  mui-t  pfo>j«u wing  of  upjmlf  pi U proud, 

urod  And  re.«poi;ifui  lOwt  tltaiv  w#^  twunV  with  shy  Woman,  ami  h perhfif^  the  oniy  aKVnCiViy.-iii 
him,  P l hate  the  brinor  Of  pmi^nting  to  you  l a rrmti  eftti  tmifee  for  being  ibb  lmt»diomc.  Tito 
the  Greek  . seboiar.  who  tieh  cuger  h*  have  ; tinjsbed  histirmuon  of  Uw  air  tame  chiefly  horn, 
speech  of  you,  not  lose  from  tho  repon  I piade  1 the  absence  of  demand  and  asstiTnptiph*  ftS raa 
tit  bika  of  your  Ufur ning  'coti  j that  of  a fleet,  sof^chamh  (Uirkyeyetl . »r4mal 

lectious,  tlnm  -because  of  the  (urtherApee  yonr  ; Bmt  delights  yt/tt  by  not  l»oimding  ptuiy  in  In- 
putrounge  may  givu  htiu  under  ilit  tmtutem  , diflbrence  frdrn  you,  tktid  vxiexpw iciliy  pillows 

i'll-  4.^  •!  ■ ^.  , „ ,t  X ■_  I ■ i ':ii  •,  ...  Y . .1  .....J  I,  . <' ^ ^ . . 3. 
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less  aware,  since  the  period  when  your  country- 
man, Manuello  Crisolorn,  diffused  the  light  of 
his  teaching  in  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  now  near- 
ly a century  ago,  no  man  is  held  worthy  of  the 
name  of  scholar  who  has  acquired  merely  the 
transplanted  and  derivative  literature  of  the  Lat- 
ins ; rather,  such  inert  students  are  stigmatized 
as  opici  or  barbarians,  according  to  the  phrase 
of  the  Romans  themselves,  who  frankly  replen- 
ished their  urns  at  the  fountain-head.  I am,  as 
you  perceive,  and  as  Nello  has  doubtless  fore- 
warned you,  totally  blind — a calamity  to  which 
we  Florentines  are  held  especially  liable,  wheth- 
er owing  to  the  cold  winds  which  rush  upon  us 
in  spring  from  the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  or 
to  that  sudden  transition  from  the  cool  gloom 
of  our  houses  to  the  dazzling  brightness  of  our 
summer  sun,  by  which  the  lippi  are  said  to  have 
been  made  so  numerous  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans ; or,  in  fine,  to  some  occult  cause  which 
eludes  our  superficial  surmises.  But  I pray  you 
be  seated : Nello,  my  friend,  be  seated.” 

Bardo  paused  until  his  fine  ear  hod  assured 
him  that  the  visitors  were  seating  themselves, 
and  that  Romola  was  taking  her  usual  chair  at 
his  right  hand.  Then  he  said : 

“From  what  part  of  Greece  do  you  come, 
Messere?  I had  thought  that  your  unhappy 
country  had  been  almost  exhausted  of  those 
sons  who  could  cherish  in  their  minds  any  im- 
age of  her  original  glory,  though  indeed  the  bar- 
barous Sultans  have  of  late  shown  themselves 
not  indisposed  to  ingraft  on  their  wild  stock  the 
precious  vine  which  their  own  fierce  bands  have 
hewn  down  and  trampled  under  foot.  From 
what  part  of  Greece  do  you  come  ?” 

44  I sailed  last  from  Nauplia,  ” said  Tito ; 44  but 
I have  resided  both  at  Constantinople  and  Thes- 
salonica,  and  have  traveled  in  various  parts  lit- 
tle visited  by  Western  Christians  since  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Turkish  arms.  I should  tell  you, 
however,  Messere,  that  I was  not  born  in  Greece, 
but  at  Bari.  I spent  the  first  sixteen  years  of 
my  life  in  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.” 

While  Tito  was  speaking  some  emotion  pass- 
ed, like  a breath  on  the  waters,  across  Bardo’s 
delicate  features;  he  leaned  forward,  put  out  his 
right  hand  toward  Romola,  and  turned  his  head 
as  if  about  to  speak  to  her;  but  then,  correct- 
ing himself,  turned  away  again,  and  said,  in  a 
subdued  voice, 

4 4 Excuse  me ; is  it  not  true — you  are  young  ?” 

44 1 am  three-and-twenty,”  said  Tito. 

44  Ah,”  said  Bardo,  still  in  a tone  of  subdued 
excitement,  44  and  you  had,  doubtless,  a father 
who  cared  for  your  early  instruction — who,  per- 
haps, was  himself  a scholar?” 

There  was  a slight  pause  before  Tito’s  answer 
came  to  the  ear  of  Bardo ; but  for  Romola  and 
Nello  it  commenced  with  a slight  shock  that 
seemed  to  pass  through  him,  and  cause  a mo- 
mentary quivering  of  the  lip ; doubtless  at  the 
revival  of  a supremely  painful  remembrance. 

44 Yes,”  lie  replied;  44 at  least  a father  by 
adoption.  He  was  a Neapolitan,  and  of  ac- 
complished scholarship  both  Latin  and  Greek. 


But,”  added  Tito,  after  another  slight  pause, 

44  he  is  lost  to  me — was  lost  on  a voyage  he  too 
rashly  undertook  to  Delos.” 

Bardo  sank  backward  again,  too  delicate  to 
ask  another  question  that  might  probe  a sorrow 
which  he  divined  to  be  recent.  Romola,  who 
knew  well  what  were  the  fibres  that  Tito's  voice 
had  stirred  in  her  father,  felt  that  this  new  ac- 
quaintance had  with  wonderful  suddenness  got 
within  the  barrier  that  lay  between  them  and 
the  alien  world.  Nello,  thinking  that  the  evi- 
dent check  given  to  the  conversation  offered  a 
graceful  opportunity  for  relieving  himself  from 
silence,  said — 

44  In  truth,  it  is  as  clear  as  Venetian  glass 
that  this  bel giovane  has  had  the  finest  training; 
for  the  two  Cennini  have  set  him  to  work  at  their 
Greek  sheets  already,  and  they  are  not  men  to 
begin  cutting  before  they  have  felt  the  edge  of 
their  tools,  mi  pare ; they  tested  him  well  before- 
hand, we  may  be  sure,  and  if  there  are  two  things 
not  to  be  hidden — love  and  a cough — I say  there 
is  a third,  and  that  is  ignorance,  when  once  a 
man  is  obliged  to  do  something  besides  wagging 
his  head.  The  tonsor  inequalis  is  inevitably  be- 
trayed when  he  takes  the  shears  in  his  hand;  is 
it  not  true,  Messer  Bardo  ? I speak  after  the 
fashion  of  a barber,  but,  as  Luigi  Pulci  says— 
Ul  Perdonimi  e'io  Mio : chi  m'ucolta 
Iotenda  il  mio  volgar  col  suo  latino.' n 

44  Nay,  my  good  Nello,  ” said  Bardo,  with  an 
air  of  friendly  severity,  44  you  are  not  altogether 
illiterate,  and  might  doubtless  have  made  a more 
respectable  progress  in  learning  if  you  had  ab- 
stained somewhat  from  the  cicalata  and  gossip 
of  the  street-corner,  to  which  our  Florentines 
are  excessively  addicted ; but  still  more  if  you 
had  not  clogged  your  memory  with  those  frivo- 
lous productions  of  which  Luigi  Pulci  has  fur- 
nished the  most  peccant  exemplar — a compend- 
ium of  extravagances  and  incongruities  the  far- 
thest removed  from  the  models  of  a pure  age, 
and  resembling  rather  the  grylli,  or  conceits  of  a 
period  when  mystic  meaning  was  held  a warrant 
for  monstrosity  of  form;  with  this  difference, 
that  while  the  monstrosity  is  retained,  the  mys- 
tic meaning  is  absent ; in  contemptible  contrast 
with  the  great  poem  of  Virgil,  who,  as  I long  held 
with  Filelfo,  before  Landino  had  taken  upon  him 
to  expound  the  same  opinion,  embodied  the  deep- 
est lessons  of  philosophy  in  a graceful  and  well- 
knit  fable.  And  I can  not  but  regard  the  multi- 
plication of  these  babbling,  lawless  productions, 
albeit  countenanced  by  the  patronage,  and  in 
some  degree  the  example  of  Lorenzo  himself, 
otherwise  a friend  to  true  learning,  as  a sign 
that  the  glorious  hopes  of  this  century  are  to  be 
quenched  in  gloom;  nay,  that  they  have  been 
the  delusive  prologue  to  an  age  worse  than  that 
of  iron — the  age  of  tinsel  and  gossamer,  in  which 
no  thought  has  substance  enough  to  be  moulded 
into  consistent  and  lasting  form.” 

44  Once  more,  pardon,”  said  Nello,  opening 
his  palms  outward,  and  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
44 1 find  myself  knowing  so  many  things  in  good 
Tuscan  before  I have  time  to  think  of  the  Latin 
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for  them ; and  Messer  Luigi's  rhymes  are  always 
slipping  off  the  lips  of  my  customers : — that  is 
what  corrupts  me.  And,  indeed,  talking  of 
customers,  I have  left  my  shop  and  my  reputa- 
tion too  long  in  the  custody  of  my  slow  Sandro, 
who  does  not  deserve  even  to  be  called  a tonsor 
inequalis , but  rather  to  be  pronounced  simply  a 
bungler  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  So  with  your  per- 
mission, Messer  Bardo,  I will  take  ray  leave — 
well  understood  that  I am  at  your  service  when- 
ever Maso  calls  upon  me.  It  seems  a thousand 
years  till  I dress  and  perfume  the  damigella's 
hair,  which  deserves  to  shine  in  the  heavens  as 
a constellation,  though  indeed  it  were  a pity 
for  it  ever  to  go  so  far  out  of  reach." 

Three  voices  made  a fugue  of  friendly  fare- 
wells to  Nello,  as  he  retreated  with  a bow  to 
Romola  and  a beck  to  Tito.  The  acute  barber 
saw  that  the  pretty  youngster,  who  had  crept 
into  his  liking  by  some  strong  magic,  was  well 
launched  in  Bardo’s  favorable  regard;  and  satis- 
fied that  his  introduction  had  not  miscarried  so 
far,  he  felt  the  propriety  of  retiring. 

The  little  burst  of  wrath,  called  forth  by  Nel- 
lo's  unlucky  quotation,  had  diverted  Bardo’s 
mind  from  the  feelings  which  had  just  before 
been  hemming  in  further  speech,  and  he  now 
addressed  Tito  again  with  his  ordinary  calmness. 

“ Ah ! young  man,  you  are  happy  in  having 
been  able  to  unite  the  advantages  of  travel  with 
those  of  study,  and  you  will  be  welcome  among 
us  as  a bringer  of  fresh  tidings  from  a land  which 
has  become  sadly  strange  to  us,  except  through 
the  agents  of  a now  restricted  commerce  and  the 
reports  of  hasty  pilgrims.  For  those  days  are  in 
the  far  distance  which  I myself  witnessed,  when 
men  like  Aurispa  and  Guarino  went  out  to 
Greece  as  to  a store-house,  and  came  back  laden 
with  manuscripts  which  every  scholar  was  eager 
to  borrow — and,  be  it  owned  with  shame,  not 
always  willing  to  restore;  nay,  even  the  days 
when  erudite  Greeks  flocked  to  our  shores  for  a 
refuge  seem  far  off  now — farther  off  than  the  on- 
coming of  my  blindness.  But,  doubtless,  young 
man,  research  after  the  treasures  of  antiquity 
was  npt  alien  to  the  purpose  of  your  travels  ?" 

“Assuredly  not,"  said  Tito.  “ On  the  con- 
trary, my  companion — my  father — was  willing 
to  risk  his  life  in  his  zeal  for  the  discovery  of 
inscriptions  and  other  traces  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tion.” 

“And  I trust  there  is  a record  of  his  re- 
searches and  their  results,"  said  Bardo,  eagerly, 
“ since  they  must  be  even  more  precious  than 
those  of  Ciriaco,  which  I have  diligently  availed 
myself  of,  though  they  are  not  always  illumin- 
ated by  adequate  learning." 

“ There  was  such  a record,"  said  Tito,  “ but 
it  was  lost,  like  every  thing  else,  in  the  ship- 
wreck I suffered  below  Ancona.  The  only  rec- 
ord left  is  such  as  remains  in  our — in  my  mem- 
ory.” 

“You  must  lose  no  time  in  committing  it  to 
paper,  young  man,"  said  Bardo,  with  growing 
interest.  “Doubtless  you  remember  much,  if 
you  aided  in  transcription  ; for  when  I was  your  ! 


age  words  wrought  themselves  into  my  mind  os 
if  they  had  been  fixed  by  the  tool  of  the  graver ; 
wherefore  I constantly  marvel  at  the  capricious- 
ness of  my  daughter's  memory,  which  grasps 
certain  objects  with  tenacity,  and  lets  fall  all 
those  minutiae  whereon  depends  accuracy,  the 
very  soul  of  scholarship.  But  I apprehend  no 
such  danger  with  you,  young  man,  if  your  will 
has  seconded  the  advantages  of  your  training.” 

When  Bardo  made  this  reference  to  his  daugh- 
ter Tito  ventured  to  turn  his  eyes  toward  her, 
and  at  the  accusation  against  her  memory  his 
face  broke  into  its  brightest  smile,  which  was 
reflected  as  inevitably  as  sudden  sunbeams  in 
Romola's.  Conceive  the  soothing  delight  of 
that  smile  to  her ! Romola  had  never  dreamed 
that  there  was  a scholar  in  the  world  who  would 
smile  at  her  for  a deficiency  for  which  she  was 
constantly  made  to  feel  herself  a culprit.  It 
was  like  the  dawn  of  a new  sense  to  her — the 
sense  of  comradeship.  They  did  not  look  away 
from  each  other  immediately,  as  if  the  smile  had 
been  a stolen  one ; they  lopked  and  smiled  with 
frank  enjoyment. 

“ She  is  not  really  so  cold  and  proud,"  thought 
Tito. 

“Does  he  forget,  too,  I wonder?”  thought 
Romola.  “But  I hope  not,  else  he  will  vex 
my  father.” 

But  Tito  was  obliged  to  turn  away  and  an- 
swer Bardo's  question. 

“I  have  had  much  practice  in  transcription," 
he  said,  “but  in  the  case  of  inscriptions  copied 
in  memorable  scenes,  rendered  doubly  impress- 
ive by  the  sense  of  risk  and  adventure,  it  may 
have  happened  that  my  retention  of  written 
characters  has  been  weakened.  On  the  plain 
of  the  Eurotas,  or  among  the  gigantic  stones  of 
Mycenae  and  Tyrins — especially  when  the  fear 
of  the  Turk  hovers  over  one  like  a vulture — the 
mind  wanders,  even  though  the  hand  writes 
faithfully  what  the  eye  dictates.  But  something 
doubtless  I have  retained,"  added  Tito,  with  a 
modesty  which  was  not  false,  though  he  was 
conscious  that  it  was  politic,  “ something  that 
might  be  of  service  if  illustrated  and  corrected 
by  a wider  learning  than  my  own.” 

“That  is  well  spoken,  young  man,"  said 
Bardo,  delighted.  “And  I will  not  withhold 
from  you  such  aid  as  I can  give,  if  you  like  to 
communicate  with  me  concerning  your  recollec- 
tions. I foresee  a work  which  will  be  a useful 
supplement  to  the  Isolarxo  of  Cristoforo  Buon- 
delmonte,  and  which  may  take  rank  with  the 
Itineraria  of  Ciriaco  and  the  admirable  Am- 
brogio  Traversari.  But  we  must  prepare  our- 
selves for  calumny,  young  man,"  Bardo  went  on 
with  energy,  as  if  the  work  were  already  grow- 
ing so  fast  that  the  time  of  trial  was  near ; “ if 
your  book  contains  novelties  you  will  be  charged 
with  forgery ; if  my  elucidations  should  clash 
with  any  principles  of  interpretation  adopted  by 
another  scholar  our  personal  characters  will  be 
attacked,  we  shall  be  impeached  with  foul  ac- 
tions ; you  must  prepare  yourself  to  be  told  that 
; your  mother  was  a fish-woman,  and  that  your 
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father  was  a renegade  priest  or  a hanged  male- 
factor.-' I myself,  for  having  shown  error  in  a 
single  preposition,  had  an  invective  written 
against  me  wherein  I was  taxed  with  treach- 
ery, fraud,  indecency,  and  even  hideous  crimes. 
Such,  my  young  friend,  such  are  the  flowers 
with  which  the  glorious  path  of  scholarship  is 
strewed ! But  tell  me,  then : I have  learned 
much  concerning  Byzantium  and  Thessalonica 
long  ago  from  Demetrio  Calcondila,  who  has  but 
lately  departed  from  Florence ; but  you,  it  seems, 
have  visited  less  familiar  scenes  ?” 

“Yes;  we  made  what  I may  call  a pilgrim- 
age full  of  danger,  for  the  sake  of  visiting  places 
which  have  almost  died  out  of  the  memory  of 
the  West,  for  they  lie  away  from  the  track  of 
pilgrims ; and  my  father  used  to  say  that  schol- 
ars themselves  hardly  imagine  them  to  have  any 
existence  out  of  books.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
a new  and  more  glorious  era  would  open  for 
learning  when  men  should  begin  to  look  for 
their  commentaries  on  the  ancient  writers  in  the 
remains  of  cities  and  temples — nay,  in  the  paths 
of  the  rivers,  and  on  the  face  of  the  valleys  and 
mountains.” 

“Ah  1”  said  Bardo,  fervidly,  “your  father, 
then,  was  not  a common  man.  Was  he  fortu- 
nate, may  I ask?  Had  he  many  friends?” 
These  last  words  were  uttered  in  a tone  charged 
with  meaning. 

“No;  he  made  enemies— chiefly,  I believe, 
by  a certain  impetuous  candor ; and  they  hin- 
dered his  advancement,  so  that  he  lived  in  ob- 
scurity. And  he  would  never  stoop  to  concili- 
ate : he  could  never  forget  an  injuiy.” 

“ Ah !”  said  Bardo  again,  with  a long,  deep 
intonation. 

“Among  our  hazardous  expeditions,”  con- 
tinued Tito,  willing  to  prevent  further  questions 
on  a point  so  personal,  “ I remember  with  par- 
ticular vividness  a visit  we  snatched  to  Athens. 
Our  haste,  and  the  double  danger  of  being  seized 
as  prisoners  by  the  Turks,  and  of  our  galley 
raising  anchor  before  we  could  return,  made  it 
seem  like  a fevered  vision  of  the  night — the  wide 
plain,  the  girdling  mountains,  the  ruined  porti- 
coes and  columns,  either  standing  far  aloof,  as 
if  receding  from  our  hurried  footsteps,  or  else 
jammed  in  confusedly  among  the  dwellings  of 
Christians  degraded  into  servitude,  or  among 
the  forts  and  turrets  of  their  Moslem  conquer- 
ors, who  have  their  strong-hold  on  the  Acrop- 
olis.” 

“You  fill  me  with  surprise,”  said  Bardo. 
“Athens,  then,  is  not  utterly  destroyed  and 
swept  away,  as  I had  imagined  ?”  * 

“No  wonder  you  should  be  under  that  mis- 
take, for  few  even  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  who 
live  beyond  the  mountain  boundary  of  Attica, 
know  any  thing  about  the  present  condition  of 
Athens,  or  Setine,  as  the  sailors  call  it.  I re- 
member, as  we  were  rounding  the  promontory 
of  Sunium,  the  Greek  pilot  we  had  on  board  our 
Venetian  galley  pointed  to  the  mighty  columns 
that  stand  on  the  summit  of  the  rock — the  re- 
mains, as  you  know  well,  of  the  great  temple 


erected  to  the  goddess  Athena,  who  looked  down 
from  that  high  shrine  with  triumph  at  her  con- 
quered rival  Poseidon ; well,  our  Greek  pilot, 
pointing  to  those  columns,  said,  ( That  was  the 
school  of  the  great  philosopher  Aristotle.’  And 
at  Athens  itself, 'the  monk  who  acted  as  onr 
guide  in  the  hasty  view  we  snatched,  insisted 
most  on  showing  us  the  spot  where  St.  Philip 
baptized  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  or  some  such 
legend.” 

“ Talk  not  of  monks  and  their  legends,  young 
man !”  said  Bardo,  interrupting  Tito  impetuous- 
ly. “It  is  enough  to  overlay  human  hope  and 
enterprise  with  an  eternal  frost  to  think  that  the 
ground  which  was  trodden  by  philosophers  and 
poets  is  crawled  over  by  those  insect-swarms  of 
besotted  fanatics  or  howling  hypocrites.” 

“ Perdio,  I have  no  affection  for  them,”  said 
Tito,  with  a shrug ; “ servitude  agrees  well  with 
a religion  like  theirs,  which  lies  in  the  renuncia- 
tion of  all  that  makes  life  precious  to  other  men. 
And  they  carry  the  yoke  that  befits  them : their 
matin  chant  is  drowned  by  the  voice  of  the  mu- 
ezzin, who,  from  the  gallery  of  the  high  tower 
on  the  Acropolis,  calls  every  Mussulman  to  his 
prayers.  That  tower  springs  from  the  Parthen- 
on itself;  and  every  time  we  paused  and  direct- 
ed our  eyes  toward  it,  our  guide  set  up  a wail, 
that  a temple  which  had  once  been  won  from 
the  diabolical  uses  of  the  Pagans  to  become  the 
temple  of  another  virgin  than  Pallas — the  Vir- 
gin-Mother of  God — was  now  again  perverted  to 
the  accursed  ends  of  the  Moslem.  It  was  the 
sight  of  those  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  which  dis- 
closed themselves  in  the  distance  as  we  leaned 
over  the  side  of  our  galley  when  it  was  forced 
by  contrary  winds  to  anchor  in  the  Pirieus,  that 
fired  ray  father’s  mind  with  the  determination 
to  see  Athens  at  all  risks,  and  in  spite  of  the 
sailors*  warnings  that  if  we  lingered  till  a change 
of  wind  they  would  depart  without  us ; but  after 
all,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  venture  near  the 
Acropolis,  for  the  sight  of  men  eager  in  examin- 
ing ‘old  stones’  raised  the  suspicion  that  we 
were  Venetian  spies,  and  we  had  to  huriy  back 
to  the  harbor.” 

“We  will  talk  more  of  these  things,*  said 
Bardo,  eagerly.  “You  must  recall  every  thing, 
to  the  minutest  trace  left  in  your  memory.  You 
will  win  the  gratitude  of  after-times  by  leaving 
a record  of  the  aspect  Greece  bore  while  yet  the 
barbarians  had  not  swept  away  every  trace  of 
the  structures  that  Pausanias  and  Pliny  de- 
scribed: you  will  take  those  great  writers  as 
your  models ; and  such  contribution  of  criticism 
and  suggestion  as  my  riper  mind  can  supply 
shall  not  be  wanting  to  you.  There  will  be 
much  to  tell : for  you  have  traveled,  you  said, 
in  the  Peloponnesus?” 

“Yes;  and  in  Boeotia  also:  I have  rested  in 
the  groves  of  Helicon,  and  tasted  of  the  fountain 
Hippocrene.  But  on  every  memorable  spot  in 
Greece  conquest  after  conquest  has  set  its  seal, 
till  there  is  a confusion  of  ownership  even  in 
ruins,  that  only  close  study  and  comparison 
could  unravel.  High  over  every  fastness,  from 
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the  plains  of  Lacedaemon  to  the  Straits  of  Ther- 
mopylae, there  towers  some  huge  Frankish  for- 
tress, once  inhabited  by  a French  or  Italian  mar- 
quis, now  either  abandoned  or  held  by  Turkish 
bands.” 

“ Stay  1”  cried  Bardo,  whose  mind  was  now 
too  thoroughly  preoccupied  by  the  idea  of  the 
future  book  to  attend  to  Tito's  further  narration. 
M Do  you  think  of  writing  in  Latin  or  Greek  ? 
Doubtless  Greek  is  the  more  ready  clothing  for 
your  thoughts,  and  it  is  the  nobler  language. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Latin  is  the  tongue  in 
which  we  shall  measure  ourselves  with  the  larger 
and  more  famous  number  of  modem  rivals.  And 
if  you  are  less  at  ease  in  it,  I will  aid  you — yes, 
I will  spend  on  you  that  long-accumulated  study 
which  was  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  channel 
of  another  work — a work  in  which  I myself  was 
to  have  had  a helpmate." 

Bardo  paused  a moment,  and  then  added — 

44  But  who  knows  whether  that  work  may  not 
be  executed  yet?  For  you,  too,  young  man, 
have  been  brought  up  by  a father  who  poured 
into  your  mind  all  the  long-gathered  stream  of 
hi?  knowledge  and  experience.  Our  aid  might 
be  mutual." 

Romola,  who  had  watched  her  father’s  grow- 
ing excitement,  and  divined  well  the  invisible 
currents  of  feeling  that  determined  every  ques- 
tion and  remark,  felt  herself  in  a glow  of  strange 
anxiety : she  turned  her  eyes  on  Tito  continual- 
ly, to  watch  the  impression  her  father’s  words 
made  on  him,  afraid  lest  he  should  be  inclined 
to  dispel  these  visions  of  co-operation  which  were 
lighting  up  her  father's  face  with  a new  hope. 
But  no ! He  looked  so  bright  and  gentle : he 
must  feel,  as  she  did,  that  in  this  eagerness  of 
blind  age  there  was  piteousness  enough  to  call 
forth  inexhaustible  patience.  How  much  more 
strongly  he  would  feel  this  if  he  knew  about  her 
brother ! A girl  of  eighteen  imagines  the  feel- 
ings behind  the  face  that  has  moved  her  with  its 
sympathetic  youth,  as  easily  as  primitive  people 
imagined  the  humors  of  the  gods  in  fair  weath- 
er : what  is  she  to  believe  in,  if  not  in  this  vi- 
sion woven  from  within  ? 

And  Tito  was  really  very  far  from  feeling  im- 
patient. He  delighted  in  sitting  there  with  the 
sense  that  Romola’s  attention  was  fixed  on  him, 
and  that  he  could  occasionally  look  at  her.  He 
was  pleased  that  Bardo  should  take  an  interest 
in  him ; and  he  did  not  dwell  with  enough  seri- 
ousness on  the  prospect  of  the  work  in  which  he 
was  to  be  aided,  to  feel  moved  by  it  to  any  thing 
else  than  that  easy,  good-humored  acquiescence 
which  was  natural  to  him. 

14 1 shall  be  proud  and  happy,"  he  said,  in 
answer  to  Bardo’s  last  words,  44  if  my  services 
can  be  held  a meet  offering  to  the  matured 
scholarship  of  Messere.  But  doubtless" — here 
he  looked  toward  Romola — “the  lovely  dami- 
gella,  your  daughter,  makes  all  other  aid  super- 
fluous ; for  I have  learned  from  Nello  that  she 
has  been  nourished  on  the  highest  studies  from 
her  earliest  years.” 

44  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Romola;  44 1 am 


by  no  means  sufficient  to  my  father : I have  not 
the  gifts  that  are  necessary  for  scholarship." 

Romola  did  not  make  this  self-depreciatory 
statement  in  a tone  of  anxious  humility,  but 
with  a proud  gravity. 

44  Nay,  my  Romola,"  said  her  father,  not  will- 
ing that  the  stranger  should  have  too  low  a con- 
ception of  his  daughter’s  powers ; 44  thou  art  not 
destitute  of  gifts ; rather,  thou  art  endowed  be- 
yond the  measure  of  women;  but  thou  hast 
withal  the  woman’s  delicate  frame,  which  ever 
craves  repose  and  variety,  and  so  begets  a wan- 
dering imagination.  My  daughter" — turning  to 
Tito — 44  has  been  very  precious  to  me,  filling  up 
to  the  best  of  her  power  the  place  of  a son.  For 
I had  once  a son " 

Bardo  checked  himself : he  did  not  wish  to 
assume  an  attitude  of  complaint  in  the  presence 
of  a stranger,  and  he  remembered  that  this  young 
man,  in  whom  he  had  unexpectedly  become  so 
much  interested,  was  still  a stranger,  toward 
whom  it  became  him  rather  to  keep  the  position 
of  a patron.  His  pride  was  roused  to  double 
activity  by  the  fear  that  he  had  forgotten  his 
dignity. 

44  But,"  he  resumed,  in  his  original  tone  of 
condescension,  44  we  are  departing  from  what  I 
believe  is  to  you  the  most  important  business.  * 
Nello  informed  me  that  you  had  certain  gems 
which  you  would  fain  dispose  of,  and  that  you 
desired  a passport  to  some  man  of  wealth  and 
taste  who  would  be  likely  to  become  a purchaser. " 

44  It  is  true ; for,  though  I have  obtained  em- 
ployment as  a corrector  with  the  Cennini,  my 
payment  leaves  little  margin  beyond  the  provi- 
sion of  necessaries,  and  would  leave  less  but  that 
my  good  friend  Nello  insists  on  my  hiring  a lodg- 
ing from  him,  and  saying  nothing  about  the  rent 
till  better  days." 

“Nello  is  a good  - hearted  prodigal,"  said 
Bardo ; 44  and  though,  with  that  ready  ear  and 
ready  tongue  of  his,  he  is  too  much  like  the  ill- 
famed  Margites  — knowing  many  things  and 
knowing  them  all  badly,  as  I hinted  to  him  but 
now — he  is  nevertheless 4 abnormis  sapiens,'  after 
the  manner  of  our  bom  Florentines.  But  have 
you  the  gems  with  you?  I would  willingly 
know  what  they  are — yet  it  is  useless : no,  it 
might  only  deepen  regret.  I can  not  add  to 
my  store." 

44 1 have  one  or  two  intag li  of  much  beauty," 
said  Tito,  proceeding  to  draw  from  his  wallet  a 
small  case. 

But  Romola  no  sooner  saw  the  movement 
than  she  looked  at  him  with  significant  gravity, 
and  placed  her  finger  on  her  lips, 

“ Con  Tiro  che  Ween  do  dice*,  TacL” 

If  Bardo  were  made  aware  that  the  gems  were 
within  reach,  she  knew  well  he  would  want  a 
minute  description  of  them,  and  it  would  be- 
come pain  to  him  that  they  should  go  away  from 
him,  even  if  he  did  not  insist  on  some  device 
for  purchasing  them  in  spite  of  poverty.  But 
she  had  irttoooner  made  this  sign  than  she  felt 
rather  guilty  and  ashamed  at  having  virtually 
confessed  a weakness  of  her  father’s  to  a stran- 
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ger.  It  seemed  that  she  was  destined  to  a sud- 
den confidence  and  familiarity  with  this  young 
Greek,  strangely  at  variance  with  her  deeply- 
seated  pride  and  reserve;  and  this  conscious- 
ness again  brought  the  unwonted  color  to  her 
cheeks. 

Tito  understood  her  look  and  sign,  and  im- 
mediately withdrew  his  band  from  the  case,  say- 
ing, in  a careless  tone,  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  was  merely  following  up  his  last  words, 
44  But  they  are  usually  in  the  keeping  of  Messer 
Domenico  Ccnnini,  who  has  strong  and  safe 
places  for  these  things.  He  estimates  them  as 
worth  at  least  five  hundred  ducats.” 

44  Ah,  then,  they  are  fine  intagli,”  said  Bardo. 
14  Five  hundred  ducats  1 Ah,  more  than  a man’s 
ransom!” 

Tito  gave  a slight,  almost  imperceptible  start, 
and  opened  his  long  dark  eyes  with  questioning 
surprise  at  Bardo’s  blind  face,  as  if  his  words — 
a mere  phrase  of  common  parlance,  at  a time 
when  men  were  often  being  ransomed  from 
slavery  or  imprisonment — had  had  some  special 
meaning  for  him.  But  the  next  moment  he 
looked  toward  Romola,  as  if  her  eyes  must  be 
her  father’s  interpreters.  She,  intensely  preoc- 
cupied with  what  related  to  her  father,  imagined 
# that  Tito  was  looking  to  her  again  for  some 
guidance,  and  immediately  spoke. 

44Alcssandra  Scala  delights  in  gems,  yon 
know,  father ; she  calls  them  her  winter  flowers ; 
and  the  Segretario  would  be  almost  sure  to  buy 
some  of  Mcssere’s  gems  if  she  wished  it.  Be- 
sides, he  himself  sets  great  store  by  rings  and 
sigils,  which  he  wears  as  a defense  against  pains 
in  the  joints.” 

44  It  is  true,”  said  Bardo.  44  Bartolommeo 
has  overmuch  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  gems 
— a confidence  wider  than  is  sanctioned  by  Pliny, 
who  clearly  shows  that  he  regards  many  beliefs 
of  that  sort  as  idle  superstitions ; though  not  to 
the  utter  denial  of  medicinal  virtues  in  gems. 
Wherefore,  I myself,  as  you  observe,  young 
man,  wear  certain  rings,  which  the  discreet 
Camillo  Lconardi  prescribed  to  me  by  letter 
when  two  years  ago  I had  a certain  infirmity  of 
sudden  numbness.  But  thou  hast  spoken  well, 
Romola.  I will  dictate  a letter  to  Bartolom- 
meo, which  Maso  shall  carry.  But  it  were 
well  that  Messcre  should  notify  to  thee  what  the 
gems  are,  together  with  the  intagli  they  bear,  as 
a warrant  to  Bartolommeo  that  they  will  be 
worthy  of  his  attention.” 

“Nay,  father,”  said  Romola,  whose  dread 
lest  a paroxysm  of  the  collector’s  mania  should 
seize  her  father,  gave  her  the  courage  to  resist 
his  proposal.  “Your  word  will  be  sufficient 
that  Messcre  is  a scholar  and  has  traveled  much. 
The  Segretario  will  need  no  further  inducement 
to  receive  him.” 

“True,  child,”  said  Bardo,  touched  on  a 
chord  that  was  sure  to  respond.  “I  have  no 
need  to  add  proofs  and  arguments  in  confirma- 
tion of  my  word  to  Bartolommeo.  ’And  I doubt 
not  that  this  young  man’s  presence  is  in  accord 
with  the  tones  of  his  voice,  so  that,  the  door 


being  once  opened,  he  will  be  his  own  best  ad- 
vocate.” 

Bardo  paused  a few  moments,  but  his  silence 
was  evidently  charged  with  some  idea  that  he 
was  hesitating  to  express,  for  he  once  leaned 
forward  a little  as  if  he  were  going  to  speak,  then 
turned  his  head  aside  toward  Romola  and  sank 
backward  again.  At  last,  as  if  he  had  made  up 
his  mind,  he  said  in  a tone  which  might  have 
become  a prince  giving  the  courteous  signal  of 
dismissal : 

“ I am  somewhat  fatigued  this  morning,  and 
shall  prefer  seeing  you  again  to-morrow,  when  I 
shall  be  able  to  give  you  the  secretary's  answer, 
authorizing  you  to  present  yourself  to  him  at 
some  given  time.  But  before  you  go” — here 
the  old  man,  in  spite  of  himself,  fell  into  a more 
faltering  tone — 4 ‘you  will  perhaps  permit  me  to 
touch  your  hand  ? It  is  long  since  I touched 
the  hand  of  a young  man.” 

Bardo  had  stretched  out  his  aged  white  hand, 
and  Tito  immediately  placed  his  dark  but  del- 
icate and  supple  fingers  within  it.  Bardo’s 
cramped  fingers  closed  over  them,  and  he  held 
them  for  a few  minutes  in  silence.  Then*  he 
said: 

44  Romola,  has  this  young  man  the  same  com- 
plexion os  thy  brother— fair  and  pale?” 

44  No,  lather,”  Romola  answered,  with  de- 
termined composure,  though  her  heart  began  to 
beat  violently  with  mingled  emotions.  “The 
hair  of  Messerc  is  dark — his  complexion  is  dark” 
Inwardly  she  said,  44  Will  he  mind  it  ? will  it  bo 
disagreeable  ? No,  he  looks  so  gentle  and  good- 
natured.”  Then  aloud  again : 

44  Would  Messere  permit  my  father  to  touch 
his  hair  and  face  ?” 

Her  eyes  inevitably  made  a timid  entreating 
appeal  while  she  asked  this,  and  Tito’s  met  them 
with  soft  brightness  as  he  said,  4 4 Assuredly 
and,  leaning  forward,  raised  Bardo’s  hand  to  his 
curls,  with  a readiness  of  assent  which  was  the 
greater  relief  to  her  because  it  was  unaccom- 
panied by  any  sign  of  embarrassment. 

Bardo  passed  his  hand  again  and  again  over 
the  long  curls  and  grasped  them  a little,  as  if 
their  spiral  resistance  made  his  inward  vision 
clearer ; then  he  passed  his  hand  over  the  brow 
and  cheek,  tracing  the  profile  with  the  edge  of 
his  palm  and  fourth  finger,  and  letting  the 
breadth  of  his  hand  repose  on  the  rich  oval  of 
the  cheek. 

44  Ah!”  he  said,  as  his  hand  glided  from  the 
face  and  rested  on  the  young  man's  shoulder. 

44  He  must  be  very  unlike  thy  brother,  Romola : 
and  it  is  the  better.  You  see  no  visions,  I trust, 
my  young  friend  ?” 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  there 
entered,  unannounced,  a tall  elderly  man  in  a 
handsome  black  silk  /ucco,  who,  unwinding  his 
becchetto  from  his  neck  and  taking  off  his  cap, 
disclosed  a head  as  white  as  Bardo’s.  He  cast 
a keen  glance  of  surprise  at  the  group  before 
him — the  young  stranger  leaning  in  that  filial 
attitude,  while  Bardo’s  hand  rested  on  his  shoul* 
der,  and  Romola  sitting  near  with  eyes  dilated 
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by  anxiety  and  agitation.  Bat  there  was  an 
instantaneous  change : Bardo  let  fall  his  hand, 
Tito  raised  himself  from  his  stooping  posture, 
and  Romola  rose  to  meet  the  visitor  with  an 
alacrity  which  implied  all  the  greater  intimacy, 
because  it  was  unaccompanied  by  any  smile. 

u Ebbene,  Jig lioccina”  said  the  stately  man, 
as  he  touched  Romola’s  shoulder;  “Maso  said 
you  had  a visitor,  but  I came  in  nevertheless.” 

44  It  is  thou,  Bernardo,”  said  Bardo.  44  Thou 
art  come  at  a fortunate  moment.  This,  young 
man,”  he  continued,  while  Tito  rose  and  bowed, 
44  is  one  of  the  chief  citizens  of  Florence,  Messer 
Bernardo  del  Nero,  my  oldest,  I had  almost  said 
my  only  friend— whose  good  opinion,  if  you  can 
win  it,  may  carry  you  far.  He  is  but  tbree-and- 
twenty,  Bernardo,  yet  he  can  doubtless  tell  thee 
much  which  thou  wilt  care  to  hear ; for  though 
a scholar,  he  has  already  traveled  far,  and  looked 
on  other  things  besides  the  manuscripts  for  which 
thou  hast  too  light  an  esteem.” 

44  Ah,  a Greek,  as  I augur,”  said  Bernardo, 
returning  Tito's  reverence  but  slightly,  and  sur- 
veying him  with  that  sort  of  glance  which  seems 
almost  to  cut  like  line  steel.  44  Newly  arrived 
in  Florence,  it  appears.  The  name  of  Messere 
—or  part  of  it,  for  it  is  doubtless  a long  one  ?” 

44  On  the  contrary,”  said  Tito,  with  perfect 
good-humor,  44  it  is  most  modestly  free  from 
polysyllabic  pomp.  My  name  is  Tito  Melema.” 

44 Davverot  (Indeed?)”  said  Bernardo,  rath- 
er scornfully,  as  he  took  a seat,  44 1 had  expected 
it  to  be  at  least  as  long  as  the  names  of  a city,  a 
river,  a province,  and  an  empire  all  put  together. 
We  Florentines  mostly  use  names  as  we  do 
prawns,  and  strip  them  of  all  flourishes  before 
we  trust  them  to  our  throats.” 

44  Well,  Bardo,”  he  continued,  as  if  the  stran- 
ger were  not  worth  further  notice,  and  changing 
his  tone  of  sarcastic  suspicion  for  one  of  sadness, 
44  we  have  buried  him  l” 

44  Ah ! ” replied  Bardo,  with  corresponding  sad- 
ness, 44  and  a new  epoch  has  come  for  Florence 
— a dark  one,  I fear.  Lorenzo  has  left  behind 
him  an  inheritance  that  is  but  like  the  alchemist's 
laboratory  when  the  wisdom  of  the  alchemist  is 
gone.” 

44  Not  altogether  so,”  said  Bernardo.  4 4 Piero 
do'  Medici  has  abundant  intelligence ; his  faults 
are  only  the  faults  of  hot  blood.  I love  the  lad 
— lad  he  will  always  be  to  me,  as  I have  always 
been  padricciuolo  (little  father)  to  him.” 

44  Yet  all  who  want  a new  order  of  things  are 
likely  to  conceive  new  hopes,”  said  Bardo.  44  We 
shall  have  the  old  strife  of  parties,  I fear.” 

44  If  we  could  have  a new  order  of  things  that 
was  something  else  than  knocking  down  one  coat 
of  arms  to  put  up  another,"  said  Bernardo,  44 1 
should  be  ready  to  say,  4 1 belong  to  no  party : 
I am  a Florentine.'  But  as  long  as  parties  are 
in  question  I am  a Medicean,  and  will  be  a 
Mcdicean  till  I die.  I am  of  the  same  mind  as 
F&rinata  dcgli  Uberti : if  any  man  asks  me  what 
is  meant  by  siding  with  a party,  I say,  as  he  did, 
4 To  wish  ill  or  well,  for  the  sake  of  past  wrongs 
or  kindnesses.'  ” 


During  this  short  dialogue  Tito  had  been 
standing,  and  now  took  his  leave. 

4 4 But  come  again  at  the  same  hour  to-mor- 
row,” said  Bardo,  graciously,  before  Tito  left  the 
room,  44  that  I may  give  you  Bartolommeo's  an- 
swer.” 

44  From  what  quarter  of  the  sky  has  this  pret- 
ty Greek  youngster  alighted  so  close  to  thy  chair, 
Bardo?”  said  Bernardo  del  Nero,  as  the  door 
closed.  He  spoke  with  dry  emphasis,  evidently 
intended  to  convey  something  more  to  Bardo 
than  was  implied  by  the  mere  words. 

44  He  is  a scholar  who  has  been  shipwrecked 
and  has  saved  a few  gems,  for  which  he  wants 
to  find  a purchaser.  I am  going  to  send  him  to 
Bartolommeo  Scala,  for  thou  knowest  it  were 
more  prudent  in  me  to  abstain  from  farther  pur- 
chases.” 

Bernardo  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said, 
44  Romola,  wilt  thou  see  if  my  servant  is  with- 
out? I ordered  him  to  wait  for  me  here.” 
Then,  when  Romola  was  at  a sufficient  distance, 
he  leaned  forward  and  said  to  Bardo,  in  a low, 
emphatic  tone : ’ 

44  Remember,  Bardo,  thou  hast  a rare  gem  of 
thy  own : take  care  no  man  gets  it  who  is  not 
likely  to  pay  a worthy  price.  That  pretty  Greek 
has  a lithe  sleekness  about  him  that  seems  mar- 
velously fitted  for  slipping  easily  into  any  nest 
he  fixes  his  mind  on.” 

Bardo  was  startled : the  association  of  Tito 
with  the  image  of  his  lost  son  had  excluded  in- 
stead of  suggesting  the  thonght  of  Romola.  But 
almost  immediately  there  seemed  to  be  a reac- 
tion, which  made  him  grasp  the  warning  as  if  it 
had  been  a hope. 

44  But  why  not,  Bernardo  ? If  the  young  man 
approved  himself  worthy — he  is  a scholar — and 
— and  there  would  bo  no  difficulty  about  the 
dowiy,  which  always  makes  thee  gloomy." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A LEARNED  8QUABBLE. 

Bartolommeo  Scala,  secretary  of  the  Flor- 
entine Republic,  on  whom  Tito  Melema  had 
been  thus  led  to  anchor  his  hopes,  lived  in  a 
handsome  palace  close  to  the  Porta  a Pinti,  now 
known  as  the  Casa  Gherardesca.  His  arms — 
an  azure  ladder  transverse  on  a golden  field, 
with  the  motto  Gradatim  placed  over  the  en- 
trance— told  all  comers  that  the  miller's  son 
held  his  ascent  to  honors  by  his  own  efforts  a 
fact  to  be  proclaimed  without  wincing.  The 
secretary  was  a vain  and  pompous  man,  but  he 
was  also  an  honest  one : he  was  sincerely  con- 
vinced of  his  own  merit,  and  could  see  no  rea- 
son for  feigning.  The  topmost  round  of  his 
azure  ladder  had  been  reached  by  this  time : he 
had  held  his  secretaryship  these  twenty  years— 
had  long  since  made  his  orations  on  the  ring  hi - 
era,  or  platform,  of  the  Old  Palace,  as  the  cus- 
tom was,  in  the  presence  of  princely  visitors, 
while  Marzocco,  the  republican  lion,  wore  his 
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gold  crown  on  the  occasion,  and  all  the  people 
cried,  “ Yiva  Messer  Bartolommeo !” — had  been 
on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  and  had  there  been 
made  titular  Senator,  Apostolical  Secretary, 
Knight  of  the  Golden  Spur;  and  had,  eight 
years  ago,  been  Gonfaloniere — last  goal  of  the 
Florentine  citizen's  ambition.  Meantime  he 
had  got  richer  and  richer,  and  more  and  more 
gouty,  after  the  manner  of  successful  mortality; 
and  the  Knight  of  the  Golden  Spur  had  often 
to  sit  with  helpless  cushioned  heel  under  the 
handsome  loggia  he  had  built  for  himself,  over- 
looking the  spacious  gardens  and  lawn  at  the 
back  of  his  palace. 

He  was  in  this  position  on  th<r  day  when  he 
had  granted  the  desired  interview  to  Tito  Mele- 
ma.  The  May  afternoon  sun  was  on  the  dow- 
ers and  the  grass  beyond  the  pleasant  shade  of 
the  loggia;  the  too  stately  silk  lucco  was  cast 
aside,  and  a light,  loose  mantle  was  thrown  over 
his  tunic;  his  beautiful  daughter  Alessandria 
and  her  husband,  the  Greek  soldier-poet  Marul- 
lo,  were  seated  on  one  side  of  him : on  the  oth- 
er, two  friends,  not  oppressively  illustrious,  and, 
therefore,  the  better  listeners.  Yet/  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  gout,  Messer  Bartolommeo's  felici- 
ty was  far  from  perfect : it  was  embittered  by 
the  contents  of  certain  papers  that  lay  before 
him,  consisting  chiefly  of  a correspondence  be- 
tween himself  and  Politian.  It  was  a human 
foible  at  that  period  (incredible  as  it  may  seem) 
to  recite  quarrels,  and  favor  scholarly  visitors 
with  the  communication  of  an  entire  and  lengthy 
correspondence;  and  this  was  neither  the  first 
nor  the  second  time  that  Scala  had  asked  the 
candid  opinion  of  his  friends  as  to  the  balance 
of  right  and  wrong  in  some  half  score  Latin  let- 
ters between  himself  and  Politian,  all  springing 
out  of  certain  epigrams  written  in  the  most  play- 
ful tone  in  the  world.  It  was  the  story  of  a 
very  typical  and  pretty  quarrel,  in  which  we  are 
interested,  because  it  supplied  precisely  that 
thistle  of  hatred  necessary,  according  to  Nello, 
as  a stimulus  to  the  sluggish  paces  of  the  cau- 
tious steed,  Friendship. 

Politian,  having  been  a rejected  pretender  to 
the  love  and  the  hand  of  Bcala’s  daughter,  kept  a 
very  sharp  and  learned  tooth  in  readiness  against 
the  too  prosperous  and  presumptuous  secretary, 
who  had  declined  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  age 
for  a son-in-law.  Scala  was  a meritorious  pub- 
lic servant,  and,  moreover,  a lucky  man — natu- 
rally exasperating  to  an  offended  scholar;  but 
then — O beautiful  balance  of  things ! — he  had  an 
itch  for  authorship,  and  was  a bad  writer— one 
of  those  excellent  people  who,  sitting  in  gouty 
slippers,  “ penned  poetical  trifles”  entirely  for 
their  own  amusement,  without  any  view  to  an 
audience,  and,  consequently,  sent  them  to  their 
friends  in  letters,  which  were  the  literaiy  peri- 
odicals of  the  fifteenth  century.  Now  Scala  had 
abundance  of  friends  who  were  ready  to  praise 
his  writings : friends  like  Ficino  and  Landino — 
amiable  browsers  in  the  Medicean  park  along 
with  himself — who  found  his  Latin  prose  style 
elegant  and  masculine;  nnd  the  terrible  Joseph 


Scaliger,  who  was  to  pronounce  him  totally  igno- 
rant of  Latinity,  was  at  a comfortable  distance 
in  the  next  century.  But  when  was  the  fatal 
coquetry  inherent  in  superfluous  authorship  ever 
quite  contented  with  the  ready  praise  of  friends? 
That  critical,  supercilious  Politian — a fellow- 
browser,  who  was  far  from  amiable — must  be 
made  aware  that  the  solid  secretary  showed,  in 
his  leisure  hours,  a pleasant  fertility  in  verses, 
that  indicated  pretty  clearly  how  much  he  might 
do  in  that  way  if  he  were  not  a man  of  affairs. 

Ineffable  moment ! when  the  man  you  secretly 
hate  sends  you  a Latin  epigram  with  a false  gen- 
der— hendecasyllables  with  a questionable  eli- 
sion, at  least  a toe  too  much — attempts  at  po- 
etic figures  which  are  manifest  solecisms.  That 
moment  had  come  to  Politian : the  secretary  had 
put  forth  his  soft  head  from  the  official  shell, 
and  the  terrible  lurking  crab  was  down  upon 
him.  Politian  had  used  the  freedom  of  a friend, 
and  pleasantly,  in  the  form  of  a Latin  epigram, 
corrected  the  mistake  of  Scala  in  making  the  culej 
(an  insect  well  known  at  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing) of  the  inferior  or  feminine  gender.  Scala 
replied  by  a bad  joke,  in  suitable  Latin  verses, 
referring  to  Politian ’s  unsuccessful  suit.  Better 
and  better.  Politian  found  the  verses  very  pretty 
and  highly  facetious : the  more  was  the  pity  that 
they  were  seriously  incorrect,  and  inasmuch  as 
Scala  had  alleged  that  he  had  written  them  in 
imitation  of  a certain  Greek  epigram,  Politian, 
being  on  such  friendly  terms,  would  inclose  a 
Greek  epigram  of  his  own,  on  the  same  interest- 
ing insect — not,  we  may  presume,  out  of  any 
wish  to  humble  Scala,  but  rather  to  instruct 
him ; said  epigram  containing  a lively  conceit 
about  Yenus,  Cupid,  and  the  culex , of  a kind 
much  tasted  at  that  period,  but  unhappily  found- 
ed partly  on  the  zoological  mistake  that  the  flea, 
like  the  gnat,  was  born  from  the  waters.  Scala, 
in  reply,  begged  to  sav  that  his  verses  were  never 
intended  for  a scholar  with  such  delicate  olfac- 
tories as  Politian,  nearest  of  all  living  men  to  the 
perfection  of  the  ancients,  and  of  a taste  so  fas- 
tidious that  sturgeon  itself  must  seem  insipid 
to  him ; defended  his  own  verses,  nevertheless, 
though  indeed  they  were  written  hastily,  with- 
out correction,  and  intended  as  an  agreeable  dis- 
traction during  the  summer  heat  to  himself  and 
such  friends  as  were  satisfied  with  mediocrity,  he, 
Scala,  not  being  like  some  other  people,  who 
courted  publicity  through  the  booksellers.  For 
the  rest,  he  had  barely  enough  Greek  to  make 
out  the  sense  of  the  epigram  so  graciously  sent 
him,  to  say  nothing  of  tasting  its  elegances ; but 
the  epigram  was  Poli dan’s : what  more  need  be 
said  ? Still,  by  way  of  postscript,  he  feared  that 
his  incomparable  friend’s  comparison  of  the  flea 
to  Venus,  on  account  of  its  origin  from  the  wa- 
ters, was  in  many  ways  ticklish.  Venus  might 
be  offended,  and  that  cold  and  damp  origin 
seemed  doubtful  in  the  case  of  a creature  so  fond 
of  warmth : a fish  were  perhaps  the  better  com- 
parison, or,  when  the  power  of  flying  was  in 
question,  an  eagle,  or,  indeed,  when  the  dark- 
. ness  was  taken  into  consideration,  a bat  or  an 
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owl  were  a less  obscure  and  more  apposite  par- 
allel, etc.,  etc.  Here  was  a great  opportunity 
for  Politian.  He  was  not  aware,  he  wrote,  that 
when  he  hod  Scala’s  verses  placed  before  him, 
there  was  any  question  of  sturgeon,  but  rather 
of  frogs  and  gudgeons : made  short  work  with 
Scala’s  defense  of  his  own  Latin,  and  mangled 
him  terribly  on  the  score  of  the  stupid  criticisms 
he  had  ventured  on  the  Greek  epigram  kindly 
forwarded  to  him  as  a model.  Wretched  cavils, 
indeed ! for  as  to  the  damp  origin  of  the  flea, 
there  was  the  authority  of  Virgil  himself,  who 
had  called  it  the  “alumnus  of  the  waters;”  and 
as  to  what  his  dear  dull  friend  had  to  say  about 
the  fish,  the  eagle,  and  the  rest,  it  was  “ nihil  ad 
rem for,  because  the  eagle  could  fly,  it  by  no 
means  followed  that  the  flea  could  not  fly,  etc., 
etc.  He  was  ashamed,  however,  to  dwell  on 
such  trivialities,  and  thus  to  swell  a flea  into  an 
elephant ; but,  for  his  own  part,  would  only  add 
that  he  had  nothing  deceitful  and  double  about 
him,  neither  was  he  to  be  caught  when  present 
by  the  false  blandishments  of  those  who  slan- 
dered him  in  his  absence,  agreeing  rather  with 
a Homeric  sentiment  on  that  head — which  fur- 
nished a Greek  quotation  to  serve  as  powder  to 
his  bullet. 

The  quarrel  could  jiot  end  there.  The  logic 
could  hardly  get  worse,  but  the  secretary  got 
more  pompously  self-asserting,  and  the  scholarly 
poet’s  temper  more  and  more  venomous.  Poli- 
tian had  been  generously  willing  to  hold  up  a 
mirror,  by  which  the  too-inflated  secretary,  be- 
holding his  own  likeness,  might  be  induced  to 
cease  setting  up  his  ignorant  defenses  of  bad 
Latin  against  ancient  authorities  whom  the  con- 
sent of  centuries  had  placed  beyond  question — 
unless,  indeed,  he  had  designed  to  sink  in  liter- 
ature in  proportion  as  he  rose  in  honors,  that  by 
a sort  of  compensation  men  of  letters  might  feel 
themselves  his  equals.  In  return,  Politian  was 
begged  to  examine  Scala’s  writings : nowhere 
would  he  find  a more  devout  admiration  of  an- 
tiquity. The  secretary  was  ashamed  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  blushed  for  it.  Some, 
indeed,  there  were  who  wanted  to  have  their  own 
works  praised  and  exalted  to  a level  with  the 
divine  monuments  of  antiquity ; but  he,  Scala, 
could  not  oblige  them.  And  as  to  the  honors 
which  were  offensive  to  the  envious,  they  had 
been  well  earned : witness  his  whole  life  since 
he  came  in  penury  to  Florence.  The  elegant 
scholar,  in  reply,  was  not  surprised  that  Scala 
found  the  Age  distasteful  to  him,  since  he  him- 
self was  so  distasteful  to  the  Age ; nay,  it  was 
with  perfect  accuracy  that  he,  the  elegant  schol- 
ar, had  called  Scala  a branny  monster,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  formed  from  the  offscourings  of  mon- 
sters, born  amidst  the  refuse  of  a mill,  and  em- 
inently worthy  the  long-eared  office  of  turning 
the  paternal  millstones  (in  pistrini  sor dibus  natus 
et  quidem  pislrino  dignissimns)  J 

It  was  not  without  reference  to  Tito’s  appoint- 
ed visit  that  the  papers  containing  this  corre- 
spondence were  brought  ou  t to-day.  Here  was  a 
new  Greek  scholar  whose  accomplishments  were 
Yol.  XXV.— No.  148.— N n 


to  be  tested;  and  on  nothing  did  Scala  more 
desire  a dispassionate  opinion  from  persons  of 
superior  knowledge  than  that  Greek  epigram  of 
Politian’s.  After  sufficient  introductory  talk 
concerning  Tito’s  travels,  after  a survey  and 
discussion  of  the  gems,  and  an  easy  passage 
from  the  mention  of  the  lamented  Lorenzo’s 
eagerness  in  collecting  such  specimens  of  an- 
cient art  to  the  subject  of  classical  tastes  and 
studies  in  general,  and  their  present  condition 
in  Florence,  it  was  inevitable  to  mention  Poli- 
tian, a man  of  eminent  ability,  indeed,  but  a lit- 
tle too  arrogant — assuming  to  be  a Hercules, 
whose  office  it  was  to  destroy  all  the  literary 
monstrosities  of  the  age,  and  writing  letters  to 
his  elders  without  signing  them,  as  if  they  were 
miraculous  revelations  that  could  only  have  one 
source.  And  after  all,  were  not  his  own  criti- 
cisms often  questionable  and  his  tastes  perverse  ? 
He  was  fond  of  saying  pungent  things  about  the 
men  who  thought  they  wrote  like  Cicero  because 
they  ended  every  sentence  with  “esse  videtur:” 
but  while  he  was  boosting  of  his  freedom  from 
servile  imitation,  did  he  not  fall  into  the  other 
extreme,  running  after  strange  words  and  affect- 
ed phrases?  Even  in  his  much-belauded  Mis- 
cellanea, was  every  point  tenable  ? And  Tito, 
who  had  just  been  looking  into  the  Miscellaneay 
found  so  much  to  say  that  was  agreeable  to  the 
secretary — he  would  have  done  so  from  the  mere 
disposition  to  please,  without  further  motive — 
that  he  showed  himself  quite  worthy  to  be  made 
a judge  in  the  notable  correspondence  concern- 
ing the  culex.  Here  was  the  Greek  epigram 
which  Politian  had  doubtless  thought  the  finest 
in  the  world,  though  he  had  pretended  to  be- 
lieve that  the  “ transmarini,”  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, would  make  light  of  it : had  he  not  been 
unintentionally  speaking  the  truth  in  his  false 
modesty  ? 

Tito  was  ready,  and  scarified  the  epigram  to 
Scala’s  content.  O wise  yohng  judge  1 He  could 
doubtless  appreciate  satire  even  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  Scala  — who,  excellent  man,  not 
seeking  publicity  through  the  booksellers,  was 
never  unprovided  with  “ hasty  unconnected  tri- 
fles,” as  a sort  of  sherbet  for  a visitor  on  a hot 
day,  or,  if  the  weather  were  cold,  why  then  as 
a cordial — had  a few  little  matters  in  the  shape 
of  Sonnets,  turning  on  well-known  foibles  of  Po- 
litian’s, which  he  would  not  like  to  go  any  far- 
ther, but  which  would,  perhaps,  amuse  the  com- 
pany. 

Enough : Tito  took  his  leave  under  an  urgent 
invitation  to  come  again.  His  gems  were  inter- 
esting ; especially  the  agate,  with  the  lusus  na- 
turce  in  it — a most  wonderful  semblance  of  Cu- 
pid riding  on  the  lion  ; and  the  “Jew’s  stone,” 
with  the  lion-headed  serpent  enchased  in  it; 
both  of  which  the  secretary  agreed  to  buy — the 
latter  as  a reinforcement  of  his  preventives  against 
the  gout,  which  gave  him  such  severe  twinges 
that  it  was  plain  enough  how  intolerable  it  would 
be  if  he  were  not  well  supplied  with  rings  of  rare 
virtue,  and  with  an  amulet  worn  close  under  the 
right  breast.  But  Tito  was  assured  that  he  him- 
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self  was  more  interesting  than  his  gems.  He 
had  won  his  way  to  the  Scala  Palace  by  the 
recommendation  of  Bardo  de’  Bardi,  who,  to  be 
sure,  was  Scala’s  old  acquaintance  and  a worthy 
scholar,  in  spite  of  his  overvaluing  himself  a lit- 
tle (a  frequent  foible  in  the  secretary’s  friends) ; 
but  he  must  come  again  on  the  ground  of  his 
own  manifest  accomplishments. 

The  interview  could  hardly  have  ended  more 
auspiciously  for  Tito,  and  as  he  walked  out  at 
the  Porta  a Pinti  that  he  might  laugh  a little  at 
his  ease  at  the  affair  of  the  culex , he  felt  that 
Fortune  could  hardly  mean  to  turn  her  back  on 
him  again  at  present,  since  she  had  taken  him 
by  the  hand  in  this  decided  way. 


CHAPTER  VIH. 

A FACE  IN  THE  CROWD. 

It  is  easy  to  northern  people  to  rise  early  on 
Mid-summer  morning  to  see  the  dew  on  the 
grassy  edge  of  the  dusty  pathway,  to  notice  the 
fresh  shoots  among  the  darker  green  of  the  oak 
and  fir  in  the  coppice,  and  to  look  over  the  gate 
at  the  shorn  meadow,  without  recollecting  that 
it  is  the  Nativity  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist. 

Not  so  to  the  Florentine — still  less  to  the 
Florentine  of  the  fifteenth  century : to  him  on 
that  particular  morning  the  brightness  of  the 
eastern  sun  on  the  Arno  had  something  special 
in  it;  the  ringing  of  the  bells  was  articulate, 
and  declared  it  to  be  the  great  summer  festival 
of  Florcucc,  the  day  of  San  Giovanni. 

San  Giovanni  had  been  the  patron  saint  of 
Florence  for  at  least  eight  hundred  years — ever 
since  the  time  when  the  Lombard  Queen  Theo- 
dolinda  had  commanded  her  subjects  to  do  him 
peculiar  honor;  nay,  says  old  Villani,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge,  ever  since  the  days  of 
Constantine  the  Grecft  and  Pope  Sylvester,  when 
the  Florentines  deposed  their  idol  Mars,  whom 
they  were  nevertheless  careful  not  to  treat  with 
contumely;  for  while  they  consecrated  their 
beautiful  and  noble  temple  to  the  honor  of  God 
and  of  the  “Beato  Messere  Santo  Giovanni,” 
they  placed  old  Mars  respectfully  on  a high 
tower  near  the  River  Amo,  finding  in  certain 
ancient  memorials  that  he  had  been  elected  as 
their  tutelar  deity  under  such  astral  influences 
that  if  ho  were  broken,  or  otherwise  treated  with 
indignity,  the  city  would  suffer  great  damage 
and  mutation.  But  in  the  fifteenth  century  that 
discreet  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  Man-de- 
stroyer had  long  vanished : the  god  of  the  spear 
and  shield  had  ceased  to  frown  by  the  side  of 
the  Arno,  and  the  defenses  of  the  Republic  were 
held  to  lie  in  its  craft  and  its  coffers.  For  spear 
and  shield  could  be  hired  by  gold  florins,  and 
on  the  gold  florins  there  had  always  been  the 
image  of  San  Giovanni. 

Much  good  had  come  to  Florence  since  the 
dim  time  of  struggle  between  the  old  patron  and 
the  new : some  quarreling  and  bloodshed,  doubt- 
ioss,  between  Guelf  and  Ghibclline,  between 


Black  and  White,  between  orthodox  sons  of  the 
Church  and  heretic  Paterini ; some  floods,  fam- 
ine, and  pestilence ; but  still  much  wealth  and 
glory.  Florence  had  achieved  conquests  over 
walled  cities  once  mightier  than  itself,  and  es- 
pecially over  hated  Pisa,  whose  marble  build- 
ings were  too  high  and  beautiful,  whose  masts 
were  too  much  honored  on  Greek  and  Italian 
coasts.  The  name  of  Florence  had  been  grow- 
ing prouder  and  prouder  in  all  the  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, nay,  in  Africa  itself,  on  the  strength  of 
purest  gold  coinage,  finest  dyes  and  textures, 
pre-eminent  scholarship  and  -poetic  genius,  and 
wits  of  the  most  serviceable  sort  for  statesman- 
ship and  banking : it  was  a name  so  omnipres- 
ent that  a Pope  with  a turn  for  epigram  had 
called  Florentines  “the  fifth  element.”  And 
for  this  high  destiny,  though  it  might  partly  de- 
pend on  the  stars  and  Madonna  dell’  Impruneta, 
and  certainly  depended  on  other  higher  Powers 
less  often  mimed,  the  praise  was  greatly  due  to 
San  Giovanni,  whose  image  was  on  the  fair  gold 
florins. 

Therefore  it  was  fitting  that  the  day  of  San 
Giovanni — that  ancient  Church  festival  already 
venerable  in  the  days  of  St.  Augustine — should 
be  a day  of  peculiar  rejoicing  to  Florence,  and 
should  be  ushered  in  by  a vigil  duly  kept  in 
strict  old  Florentine  fashion,  with  much  dancing, 
with  much  street  jesting,  and  perhaps  with  not 
a little  stone-throwing  and  window-breaking, 
but  emphatically  with  certain  street  sights  such 
as  could  only  be  provided  by  a city  which  held 
in  its  service  a clever  Cecca,  engineer  and  archi- 
tect, valuable  alike  in  sieges  and  shows.  By  the 
help  of  Cecca,  the  very  Saints,  surrounded  with 
their  almond-shaped  glory,  and  floating  on  clouds 
with  their  joyous  companionship  of  winged  cher- 
ubs, even  as  they  may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  the 
pictures  of  Perugino,  seemed,  on  the  eve  of  San 
Giovanni,  to  have  brought  their  piece  of  the 
heavens  down  into  the  narrow  streets,  and  to 
pass  slowly  through  diem ; and,  more  wonderful 
still,  saints  of  gigantic  size,  with  attendant  an- 
gels, might  be  seen,  not  seated,  but  moving  in  a 
slow,  mysterious  manner  along  the  streets,  like 
a procession  of  colossal  figures  come  down  from 
the  high  domes  and  tribunes  of  the  churches. 
The  clouds  were  made  of  good  woven  stuffj  the 
saints  and  cherubs  were  unglorified  mortals,  sup- 
ported by  firm  bars,  and  those  mysterious  giants 
were  really  men  of  very  steady  brain,  balancing 
themselves  on  stilts,  and  enlarged,  like  Greek 
tragedians,  by  huge  masks  and  stuffed  shoul- 
ders; but  he  was  a miserably  unimaginative 
Florentine  who  thought  only  of  that — nay,  some- 
what impious,  for  in  the  images  of  sacred  things 
was  there  not  some  of  the  virtue  of  sacred  things 
themselves?  And  if,  after  that,  there  came  a 
company  of  merry  black  demons,  well-armed 
with  claws  and  thongs,  and  other  implements  of 
sport,  ready  to  perform  impromptu  farces  of  bas- 
tinadoing and  clothes-tearing,  why,  that  was  the 
demons’  way  of  keeping  a vigil,  and  they,  too, 
might  have  descended  from  the  domes  and  the 
tribunes.  The  Tuscan  mind  slipped  from  the 
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devout  to  the  burlesque  as  readily  as  water  round 
an  angle ; and  the  saints  had  already  had  their 
turn,  had  gone  their  way,  and  made  their  due 
pause  before  the  gates  of  San  Giovanni,  to  do 
him  honor  on  the  eve  of  his  festa.  And  on  the 
morrow,  the  great  day  thus  ushered  in,  it  was 
fitting  that  the  tributary  symbols  paid  to  Flor- 
ence by  all  ity  dependent  cities,  districts,  and 
villages,  whether  conquered,  protected,  or  of  im- 
memorial possession,  should  be  offered  at  the 
shrine  of  San  Giovanni  in  the  old  octagonal 
church,  once  the  cathedral,  and  now  the  bap- 
tistery, where  every  Florentine  had  had  the  sign 
of  the  Cross  made  with  the  anointing  chrism  on 
his  brow ; that  all  the  city,  from  the  white-haired 
man  to  the  stripling,  and  from  the  matron  to  the 
lisping  child,  should  be  clothed  in  its  best  to  do 
honor  to  the  great  day,  and  see  the  great  sight ; 
and  that  again,  wh£n  the  sun  was  sloping  and 
the  streets  were  cool,  there  should  be  the  glori- 
ous race  or  Corso,  when  the  unsaddled  horses, 
clothed  in  rich  trappings,  should  run  right  across 
the  city,  from  the  Porta  al  Prato  on  the  north- 
west, through  the  Mcrcato  Vecchio,  to  the  Porta 
Santa  Croce  on  the  southeast,  where  the  richest 
of  PaUi , or  velvet  and  brocade  banners  with  silk 
linings  and  fringe  of  gold,  such  as  became  a city 
that  half  clothed  the  well-dressed  world,  were 
mounted  on  a triumphal  car  awaiting  the  win- 
ner or  winner’s  owner. 

And  thereafter  followed  more  dancing;  nay, 
through  the  whole  day,  says  an  old  chronicler  at 
the  beginning  of  that  century,  there  were  wed- 
dings and  the  grandest  gatherings,  with  so  much 
piping,  music,  and  song,  with  balls,  and  feasts, 
and  gladness,  and  ornament,  that  this  earth 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  Paradise ! 

In  this  year  of  1492  it  was,  perhaps,  a little 
less  easy  to  make  that  mistake.  Lorenzo  the 
magnificent  and  subtle  was  dead,  and  an  arro- 
gant, incautious  Piero  was  come  in  his  room ; 
an  evil  change  for  Florence,  unless,  indeed,  the 
wise  horse  prefers  the  bad  rider,  as  more  easily 
thrown  from  the  saddle ; and  already  the  regrets 
for  Lorenzo  were  getting  less  predominant  over 
the  murmured  desire  for  government  on  a broad- 
er basis,  in  which  corruption  might  be  arrested, 
and  there  might  be  that  free  play  for  every  body’s 
jealousy  and  ambition  which  made  the  ideal  lib- 
erty of  the  good  old  quarrelsome,  struggling 
times,  when  Florence  raised  her  great  buildings, 
reared  her  own  soldiers,  drove  out  would-be  ty- 
rants at  the  sword's  point,  and  was  proud  to 
keep  faith  at  her  own  loss.  Lorenzo  was  dead, 
Pope  Innocent  was  dying,  and  a troublesome 
Neapolitan  succession,  with  an  intriguing,  ambi- 
tious Milan,  might  set  Italy  by  the  ears  before 
long:  the  times  were  likely  to  be  difficult. 
Still  there  was  all  the  more  reason  that  the  Re- 
public should  keep  fts  religious  festivals. 

And  Mid-summer  morning,  in  this  year  1492, 
was  not  less  bright  than  usual.  It  was  betimes 
in  the  morning  that  the  symbolic  offerings  to  be 
carried  in  grand  procession  were  all  assembled 
at  their  starting-point  in  the  Piazza-  della  Sig- 
noria — that  famous  Piazza,  where  stood  then,  ' 


and  stand  now,  the  massive  turreted  Palace  of 
the  People,  called  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  the 
spacious  Loggia,  built  by  Orcagna — the  scene 
of  all  grand  State  ceremonial.  The  sky  made 
the  fairest  blue  tent,  and  under  it  the  bells 
swung  so  vigorously  that  every  evil  spirit  with 
sense  enough  to  be  formidable  must  long  since 
have  taken  his  flight;  windows  and  terraced 
roofs  were  alive  with  human  faces;  sombre 
stone  houses  were  bright  with  hanging  dra- 
peries ; the  boldly-soaring  palace  tower,  the  yet 
older  square  tower  of  the  Bargello,  and  the  spire 
of  the  neighboring  Badia,  seemed  to  keep  watch 
above ; and  below,  on  the  broad  polygonal  flags 
of  the  piazza,  was  the  glorious  show  of  banners 
and  horses,  with  rich  trappings  and  gigantic  cert, 
or  tapers,  that  were  fitly  called  towers — strange- 
ly aggrandized  descendants  of  those  torches  by 
whose  faint  light  the  Church  worshiped  in  the 
catacombs.  Betimes  in  the  morning  all  proces- 
sions had  need  to  move  under  the  Mid-summer 
sky  of  Florence,  where  the  shelter  of  the  narrow 
streets  must  every  now  and  then  be  exchanged 
for  the  glare  of  wide  spaces ; and  the  sun  would 
be  high  up  in  the  heavens  before  the  long  pomp 
had  ended  its  pilgrimage  in  the  Piazza  di  San 
Giovanni. 

But  here,  where  the  procession  was  to  panse, 
the  magnificent  city,  with  its  ingenious  Cccca, 
had  provided  another  tent  than  the  sky ; for  the 
whole  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  from  the  oc- 
tagonal baptistery  in  the  centre  to  the  facade  of 
the  cathedral  and  the  walls  of  the  houses  on  the 
other  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  was  covered,  at  the 
height  of  forty  feet  or  more,  with  blue  drapery, 
adorned  with  well-stitched  yellow  lilies  and  the 
familiar  coats  of  arms,  while  sheaves  of  many- 
colored  banners  drooped  at  fit  angles  under  this 
superincumbent  blue — a gorgeous  rainbow-lit 
shelter  to  the  waiting  spectators  who  leaned 
from  the  windows,  and  made  a narrow  border 
on  the  pavement,  and  wished  for  the  coming  of 
the  show. 

One  of  those  spectators  was  Tito  Melema. 
Bright,  in  the  midst  of  brightness,  he  sat  at  the 
window  of  the  room  above  Nello's  shop,  his 
right  elbow  resting  on  the  red  drapery  hanging 
from  the  window-sill,  and  his  head  supported  in 
a backward  position  by  the  right  hand,  which 
pressed  the  curls  against  his  ear.  His  face  wore 
that  bland  liveliness,  as  far  removed  from  ex- 
citability as  from  heaviness  or  gloom,  which 
marks  the  companion  popular  alike  among  men 
and  women — the  companion  who  is  never  ob- 
trusive or  noisy  from  uneasy  vanity  or  excessive 
animal  spirits,  and  whose  brow  is  never  con- 
tracted by  resentment  or  indignation.  He  showed 
no  other  change  from  the  two  months  and  more 
that  had  passed  since  his  first  appearance  in  the 
weather-stained  tunic  and  hose,  than  that  add- 
ed radiance  of  good  fortune,  which  is  like  the 
just  perceptible  perfecting  of  a flower  after  it 
has  drunk  in  a morning’s  sunbeams.  Close  be- 
hind him,  ensconced  in  the  narrow  angle  be- 
tween his  chair  and  the  window-frame,  stood  the 
' slim  figure  of  Nello  in  holiday  suit,  and  at  his 
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left  the  younger  Cennini— Pietro,  the  erudite 
corrector  of  proof-sheets,  not  Domenico  the  prac- 
tical Tito  was  looking  alternately  down  on 
the  scone  below,  and  upward  at  tho  varied  knot 
of  gazers  ami  talkers  immediately  around  him, 
some  of  whom  had  come  in  after  witnessing  tho 
commencement  of  the  procession  in  tho  Piazza 
della  Signoria.  Piero  di  Cosiroo  was  raising  a 
laugh  among  them  by  his  grimaces  and  anathe- 
mas at  tho  noise  of  tho  bells,  against  which  no 
kind  of  ear-? ruffing  was  a sufficient  barricade, 


since  the  more  he  stuffed  his  ears  the  more  be 
felt  the  vibration  of  his  skull,  and  declaring  that 
he  would  buiy  himself  in  the  most  solitary  spot 
of  the  Valdorno  on  a ftsia,  if  be  were  not  con- 
demned, ns  a painter,  to  lib  in  wait  for  the  se- 
crets of  color  that  were  sometime*  to  be  caught 
from  the  boating  of  banners  and  the  chance 
grouping  of  the  multitude. 

Tito  had  just  turned  his  laughing  face  away 
from  the  whimsical  painter  to  look  down  at  the 
small  drama  going  on  among  the  checkered 
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border  of  spectators,  when  at  the  angle  of  the 
marble  steps  in  front  of  the  Duomo,  nearly  op- 
posite Nello’s  shop,  he  saw  a man’s  face  up- 
turned toward  him,  and  fixing  on  him  a gaze 
that  seemed  to  have  more  meaning  in  it  than 
the  ordinary  passing  observation  of  a stranger. 
It  was  a face  with  tonsured  head,  that  rose 
above  the  black  mantle  and  white  tunic  of  a 
Dominican  friar — a very  common  sight  in  Flor- 
ence ; but  the  glance  had  something  peculiar  in 
it  for  Tito.  There  was  a faint  suggestion  in 
it,  certainly  not  of  an  unpleasant  kind.  Yet 
what  pleasant  association  had  he  ever  had  with 
monks?  None.  The  glance  and  the  sugges- 
tion were  hardly  longer  than  a flash  of  light- 
ning. 

“Nello!”  said  Tito,  hastily,  but  immediately 
added,  in  a tone  of  disappointment,  “ Ah,  he  has 
turned  round.  It  was  that  tall,  thin  friar  who 
is  going  up  the  steps.  I wanted  you  to  tell  me 
if  you  knew  aught  of  him  ?” 

“One  of  the  Frati  Predicatori,”  said  Nello, 
carelessly;  “you  don’t  expect  me  to  know  the 
private  history  of  the  crows.” 

“I  seem  to  remember  something  about  his 
face,”  said  Tito.  “ It  is  an  uncommon  face.” 

“What?  you  thought  it  might  be  our  Fra 
Girolamo  ? Too  tall ; and  he  never  shows  him- 
self in  that  chance  way.” 

“Besides,  that  loud-barking  ‘hound  of  the 
Lord* **  is  not  in  Florence  just  now,”  said  Fran- 
cesco Cei,  the  popular  poet;  “he  has  taken 
Piero  de’  Medici’s  hint,  to  carry  his  railing 
prophecies  on  a journey  tor  a while.” 

“The  Frate  neither  rails  nor  prophesies 
against  any  man,”  said  a middle-aged  personage 
seated  at  the  outer  corner  of  the  window ; “ he 
only  prophesies  against  vice.  If  you  think  that 
an  attack  on  yonr  poems,  Francesco,  that  is  not 
the  Frate’s  fault.” 

“ Ah,  he’s  gone  into  the  Duomo  now,”  said 
Tito,  who  had  watched  the  figure  eagerly.  “ No, 
I was  not  under  that  mistake,  Nello.  Your 
Fra  Girolamo  has  a high  nose  and  a large  under- 
lip.  I saw  him  once — he  is  not  handsome ; but 
this  man ” 

“Truce  to  your  descriptions!”  said  Cennini. 
“Hark!  see!  Here  come  the  horsemen  and 
the  banners.  That  standard,”  he  continued, 
laying  his  hand  familiarly  on  Tito’s  shoulder — 
“ that  carried  on  the  horse  with  white  trappings 
— that  with  the  red  eagle  holding  the  green  drag- 
on between  his  talons,  and  the  red  lily  over  the 
eagle — is  the  gonfalon  of  the  Guelf  party,  and 
those  cavaliers  close  round  it  are  the  chief  offi- 
cers of  the  Guelf  party.  That  is  one  of  our 
proudest  banners,  grumble  as  we  may ; it  means 
the  triumph  of  the  Guelfs,  which  means  the  tri- 
umph of  Florentine  will,  which  means  triumph 
of  the  popolani.'j 

“Nay,  go  on,  Cennini,”  said  the  middle-aged 
man,  seated  at  the  window,  “ which  means  tri- 

* ▲ play  on  the  name  of  the  Dominicans  (Domini  Canes) 
whkh  was  accepted  by  themselves,  and  which  is  pictorial- 
ly  represented  in  a fresco  painted  for  them  by  Simone 
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nmph  of  the  fat  popolani  over  the  lean,  which 
again  means  triumph  of  the  fattest  popoiano 
over  those  who  are  less  fat.” 

“Cronaca,  you  are  becoming  sententious,” 
said  the  printer;  “Fra  Girolamo’s  preaching 
will  spoil  you,  and  make  you  take  life  by  the 
wrong  handle.  Trust  me,  your  cornices  will 
lose  half  their  beauty  if  you  begin  to  mingle  bit- 
terness with  them ; that  is  the  maniera  Ttdtsca 
which  you  used  to  declaim  against  when  you 
came  from  Borne.  The  next  palace  you  build 
we  shall  see  you  trying  to  put  the  Frate’s  doc- 
trine into  stone.” 

“That  is  a goodly  show  of  cavaliers,”  said 
Tito,  who  had  learned  by  this  time  the  best  way 
to  please  Florentines ; “but  are  there  not  stran- 
gers among  them  ? I see  foreign  costumes.” 

“Assuredly,”  said  Cennini;  “you  see  there 
the  Orators  from  France,  Milan,  and  Venice, 
ana  behind  them  are  English  and  German  no- 
bles ; for  it  is  customary  that  all  foreign  visitors 
of  distinction  pay  their  tribute  to  San  Giovanni 
in  the  train  of  that  gonfalon.  For  my  part,  I 
think  our  Florentine  cavaliers  sit  their  horses 
as  well  as  any  of  those  cut-and-thrust  northerns, 
whose  wits  lie  in  their  heels  and  saddles ; and 
for  yon  Venetian,  I fancy  he  would  feel  Himself 
more  at  ease  on  the  back  of  a dolphin.  We 
ought  to  know  something  of  horsemanship,  for 
we  excel  all  Italy  in  the  sports  of  the  Giostra, 
and  the  money  we  spend  on  them.  But  you 
will  see  a finer  show  of  our  chief  men  by-and- 
by,  Melema ; my  brother  himself  will  be  among 
the  officers  of  the  Zecca.” 

“ The  banners  are  the  better  sight,”  said  Piero 
di  Cosimo,  forgetting  the  noise  in  his  delight  at 
the  winding  stream  of  color  as  the  tributary 
standards  advanced  round  the  piazza.  “The 
Florentine  men  are  so-so;  they  make  but  a 
sorry  show  at  this  distance  with  their  patch  of 
sallow  flesh-tint  above  the  black  garments ; but 
those  banners  with  their  velvet,  and  satin,  and 
minever,  and  brocade,  and  their  endless  play  of 
delicate  light  and  shadow! — Val  your  human 
talk  and  doings  are  a tame  jest ; the  only  pas- 
sionate life  is  in  form  and  color.” 

“Ay,  Piero,  if  Satanasso  could  paint,  thou 
wouldst  sell  thy  soul  to  learn  his  secrets,”  said 
Nello.  “ But  there  is  little  likelihood  of  it,  see- 
ing the  blessed  angels  themselves  are  6uch  poor 
hands  at  chiaroscuro,  if  one  may  judge  from 
their  capo-d opera , the  Madonna  Nunziata.” 

“There  go  the  banners  of  Pisa  and  Arezzo,” 
said  Cennini.  “Ay,  Messer  Pisano,  it  is  no 
use  for  you  to  look  sullen;  you  may  as  well 
carry  yonr  banner  to  our  San  Giovanni  with  a 
good  grace.  ‘Pisans  false,  Florentines  blind’ 
— the  second  half  of  that  proverb  will  hold  no 
longer.  There  come  the  ensigns  of  our  subject 
towns  and  signories,  Melema ; they  will  all  be 
suspended  in  San  Giovanni  until  this  day  next 
year,  when  they  will  give  place  to  new  ones.” 

“They  are  a fair  sight,”  said  Tito;  “and 
San  Giovanni  will  surely  be  as  well  satisfied 
with  that  produce  of  Italian  looms  as  .Minerva 
with  her  peplos,  especially  as  he  contents  him- 
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self  with  so  little  drapery.  But  my  eyes  are  less 
delighted  with  those  whirling  towers,  which 
would  soon  make  me  fall  from  the  window  in 
sympathetic  vertigo.” 

The  “towers”  of  which  Tito  spoke  were  a 
part  of  the  procession  esteemed  very  glorious  by 
the  Florentine  populace,  and  having  their  origin, 
perhaps,  in  a confused  combination  of  the  tower- 
shaped  triumphal  car  which  the  Romans  bor- 
rowed from  the  Etruscans,  with  a kind  of  hyper- 
bole for  the  all-efficacious  wax  taper,  were  also 
called  cert.  But  inasmuch  as  all  hyperbole  is 
impracticable  in  a real  and  literal  fashion,  these 
gigantic  cert,  some  of  them  so  large  as  to  be  of 
necessity  carried  on  wheels,  were  not  solid  but 
hollow,  and  had  their  surface  made  not  solely 
of  wax,  but  of  wood  and  pasteboard,  gilded, 
carved,  and  painted,  as  real  sacred  tapers  often 
are,  with  successive  circles  of  figures — warriors 
on  horseback,  foot-soldiers  with  lance  and  shield, 
dancing  maidens,  animals,  trees,  and  fruits,  and 
in  fine,  says  the  old  chronicler,  44  all  things  that 
could  delight  the  eye  and  the  heart ; ” the  hollow- 
ness having  the  further  advantage  that  men 
could  stand  inside  these  hyperbolic  tapers  and 
whirl  them  continually,  so  as  to  produce  a phan- 
tasmagoric effect,  which,  considering  the  towers 
were  numerous,  must  have  been  calculated  to 
produce  dizziness  on  a truly  magnificent  scale. 

44  Pestilenza  /”  said  Piero  di  Cosimo,  moving 
from  the  window,  “ those  whirling  circles  one 
above  the  other  are  worse  than  the  jangling  of 
all  the  bells.  Let  me  know  when  the  last  taper 
has  passed.” 

4 4 Nay,  you  will  surely  like  to  be  called  when 
the  contadini  come  carrying  their  torches,”  said 
Nello;  4 4 you  would  not  miss  the  men  of  the 
Mugello  and  the  Casentino,  of  whom  your  favor- 
ite Lionardo  would  make  a hundred  grotesque 
sketches.  ” 

44  No,”  said  Piero,  resolutely ; 44 1 will  see  no- 
thing till  the  car  of  the  Zecca  comes.  I have 
seen  clowns  enough  holding  tapers  aslant,  both 
with  and  without  cowls,  to  last  me  for  my  life.” 

44  Here  it  comes,  then,  Piero — the  car  of  the 
Zecca,”  called  out  Nello,  after  an  interval  dur- 
ing which  towers  and  tapers  in  a descending 
scale  of  size  had  been  making  their  slow  transit. 

44  Fediddio  /”  exclaimed  Francesco  Cei,  44  that 
is  a well-tanned  San  Giovanni!  some  sturdy 
Homagnolo  beggar-man,  I’ll  warrant.  Our  Sig- 
nory  plays  the  host  to  all  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian  scum  that  every  other  city  shuts  its  gates 
against,  and  lets  them  fatten  on  ns  like  Saint 
Anthony’s  sw^ne.” 

To  make  clear  this  exclamation  of  Cei’s,  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  car  of  the  Zecca,  or 
Mint,  was  originally  an  immense  wooden  tower 
or  cero  adorned  after  the  same  fashion  as  the 
other  tributary  cert , mounted  on  a splendid  car, 
and  drawn  by  two  mouse-colored  oxen,  whose 
mild  heads  looked  out  from  rich  trappings  bear- 
ing the  arms  of  the  Zecca.  But  the  latter  half 
of  the  century  was  getting  rather  ashamed  of 
the  towers  with  their  circular  or  spiral  paintings, 
which  had  delighted  the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of 


the  other  half,  so  that  they  had  become  a con- 
temptuous proverb,  and  any  ill-painted  figure 
looking,  as  will  sometimes  happen  to  figures  in 
the  best  ages  of  art,  as  if  it  had  been  boned  for 
a pie,  was  called  a fantoedo  da  cero , a tower- 
puppet  ; consequently  improved  taste,  with  Cecca 
to  help  it,  had  devised  for  the  magnificent  Zecca 
a triumphal  car  like  a pyramidal  catafalque, 
with  ingenious  wheels  warranted  to  turn  all 
corners  easily.  Round  the  base  were  living  fig- 
ures of  saints  and  angels  arrayed  in  sculpturesque 
fashion ; and  on  the  summit,  at  the  height  of 
thirty  feet,  well  bound  to  an  iron  rod  and  hold- 
ing an  iron  cross  also  firmly  infixed,  stood  a liv- 
ing representative  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  with 
arms  and  legs  bare,  a garment  of  tiger-skins 
about  his  body,  and  a golden  nimbus  fastened 
on  his  head — as  the  Precursor  was  wont  to  ap- 
pear in  the  cloisters  and  churches,  not  having 
yet  revealed  himself  to  painters  as  the  brown 
and  sturdy  boy  who  made  one  of  the  Holy 
Family.  For  where  could  the  image  of  the 
patron  saint  be  more  fitly  placed  than  on  the 
symbol  of  the  Zecca?  Was  not  the  royal  pre- 
rogative of  coining  money  the  surest  token  that 
a city  had  won  its  independence  ? and  by  the 
blessing  of  San  Giovanni  this  44  beautiful  sheep- 
fold”  of  his  had  shown  that  token  earliest  among 
the  Italian  cities.  Nevertheless,  the  annual 
function  of  representing  the  patron  saint  was 
not  among  the  high  prizes  of  public  life ; it  was 
paid  for  with  ten  /ire,  a cake  weighing  fonrteen 
pounds,  two  bottles  of  wine,  and  a handsome 
supply  of  light  eatables ; the  money  being  fur- 
nished by  the  magnificent  Zecca,  and  the  pay- 
ment in  kind  being  by  peculiar  44  privilege”  pre- 
sented in  a basket  suspended  on  a pole  from  an 
upper  window  of  a private  house,  whereupon  the 
eidolon  of  the  austere  saint  at  once  invigorated 
himself  with  a reasonable  share  of  the  sweets 
and  wine,  threw  the  remnants  to  the  crowd, 
and  embraced  the  mighty  cake  securely  with  his 
right  arm  through  the  remainder  of  his  passage. 
This  was  the  attitude  m which  the  mimic  San 
Giovanni  presented  himself  as  the  tall  car  jerked 
and  vibrated  on  its  slow  way  round  the  piazza 
to  the  northern  gate  of  the  baptistery. 

44  There  go  the  Masters  of  the  Zecca,  and  there 
is  my  brother — you  see  him,  Melcma?”  cried 
Cennini,  with  an  agreeable  stirring  of  pride  at 
showing  a stranger  what  was  too  familiar  to  be 
remarkable  to  fellow-citizens.  44  Behind  come 
the  members  of  the  Corporation  of  Calimara,* 
the  dealers  in  foreign  cloth,  to  which  we  have 
given  our  Florentine  finish ; men  of  ripe  yean, 
you  see,  who  were  matriculated  before  you  were 
born ; and  then  comes  the  famQus  Art  of  Money- 
changers.” 

44  Many  of  them  matriculated  also  to  the  noble 
art  of  usury  before  you  were  born,”  interrupted 
Francesco  Cei,  4 4 as  you  may  discern  by  a cer- 
tain fitful  glare  of  the  eye  and  sharp  curve  of 
the  nose  which  manifest  their  descent  from  the 
ancient  harpies,  whose  portraits  you  saw  support- 

di  Cullman, **  "arte”  being,  in  this  um  of  it, 
eiuival^nt  to  corporation. 
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ing  the  arms  of  the  Zecca.  Shaking  off  old  pre- 
judices now,  such  a procession  as  that  of  some 
four  hundred  passably  ugly  men  carrying  their 
tapers  in  open  daylight,  Diogenes-fashion,  as  if 
they  were  looking  for  a lost  quattrino,  would 
make  a merry  spectacle  for  the  Feast  of  Fools.” 

u Blaspheme  not  against  the  usages  of  our 
city,”  said  Pietro  Ccnnini,  much  offended. 
“ There  are  new  wits  who  think  they  see  things 
more  truly  because  they  stand  on  their  heads  to 
look  at  them,  like  tumblers  and  mountebanks, 
instead  of  keeping  the  attitude  of  rational  men. 
Doubtless  it  makes  little  difference  to  Maestro 
Vaiano's  monkeys  whether  they  see  our  Dona- 
tello's statue  of  Judith  with  their  heads  or  their 
tails  uppermost.” 

4 ‘Your  solemnity  will  allow  some  quarter  to 
playful  fancy,  I hope,”  said  Cei,  with  a shrug, 
“else  what  becomes  of  the  ancients,  whose  ex- 
ample you  scholars  are  bound  to  revere,  Messer 
Pietro?  Life  was  never  any  thing  but  a per- 
petual sec-saw  between  gravity  and  jest.” 

44  Keep  your  jest  then  till  your  end  of  the  pole 
is  uppermost,”  said  Ccnnini,  still  angry,  “and 
that  is  not  when  the  great  bond  of  our  republic 
is  expressing  itself  in  ancient  symbols,  without 
which  the  vulgar — the  popolo  minuto — would  be 
conscious  of  nothing  beyond  their  own  petty 
wants  of  back  and  stomach,  and  never  rise  to  the 
sense  of  community  in  religion  and  law.  There 
has  been  no  great  people  without  processions, 
and  the  man  who  thinks  himself  too  wise  to  be 
moved  by  them  to  any  thing  but  contempt  is 
like  the  puddle  that  was  proud  of  standing  alone 
while  the  river  rushed  by.” 

No  one  said  any  thing  after  this  indignant 
burst  of  Cennini’s  till  he  himself  spoke  again. 

“Hark!  the  trumpets  of  the  Signoria:  now 
comes  the  last  stage  of  the  show,  Melema.  That 
is  our  Gonfaloniere  in  the  middle,  in  the  starred 
mantle,  with  the  sword  carried  before  him. 
Twenty  years  ago  we  used  to  see  our  foreign 
Podesta,  who  was  our  judge  in  civil  causes, 
walking  on  hi9  right  hand ; but  our  republic  has 
been  over-doctored  by  clever  medici.  That  is 
the  Proposto*  of  the  Priori  on  the  left ; then 
come  the  other  seven  Priori ; then  all  the  other 
magistracies  and  officials  of  our  republic.  You 
see  your  patron  the  Segretario?” 

“There  is  Messer  Bernardo  del  Nero  also,” 
said  Tito;  44 his  visage  is  a fine  and  venerable 
one,  though  it  has  worn  rather  a petrifying  look 
toward  me." 

4 4 Ah,”  said  Nello,  4 4 he  is  the  dragon  that 
guards  the  remnant  of  old  Bardo’s  gold,  which, 
I fancy,  is  chiefly  that  virgin  gold  that  falls  about 
the  fair  Romola’s  head  and  shoulders ; eh,  my 
Apollino?”  he  added,  patting  Tito's  head. 

Tito  had  the  youthful  grace  of  blushing,  but 
he  had  also  the  adroit  and  ready  speech  that 
prevents  a blush  from  looking  like  embarrass- 
ment. He  replied  at  once : 

44  And  a very  Pactolus  it  is — a stream  with 
golden  ripples.  If  I were  an  alchemist — ” 

He  was  saved  from  the  need  for  further  speech 
* Spokesman  or  Moderator. 


by  the  sudden  fortissimo  of  drums  and  trumpets 
and  fifes,  bursting  into  the  breadth  of  the  piazza 
in  a grand  storm  of  sound — a roar,  a blast,  and 
a whistling,  well  befitting  a city  famous  for  its 
musical  instruments,  and  reducing  the  members 
of  the  closest  group  to  a state  of  deaf  isolation. 

During  this  interval  Nello  observed  Tito’s 
I fingers  moving  in  recognition  of  some  one  in  the 
crowd  below,  but  not  seeing  the  direction  of  his 
glance  he  failed  to  detect  the  object  of  this  greet- 
ing— the  sweet  round  blue-eyed  face  under  a 
white  hood — immediately  lost  in  the  narrow 
border  of  heads,  where  there  was  a continual 
eclipse  of  round  contadina  cheeks  by  the  harsh- 
lined  features  or  bent  shoulders  of  an  old  spades- 
man, and  where  profiles  turned  as  sharply  from 
north  to  south  as  weather-cocks  under  a shifting 
wind. 

But  when  it  was  feh  that  the  show  was  ended 
— when  the  twelve  prisoners  released  in  honor 
of  the  day,  and  the  very  barberi , or  race-horses, 
with  the  arms  of  their  owners  embroidered  on 
their  cloths,  had  followed  up  the  Signoria,  and 
been  duly  consecrated  to  San  Giovanni,  and  ev- 
ery one  was  moving  from  the  window — Nello, 
whose  Florentine  curiosity  was  of  that  lively 
canine  sort  which  thinks  no  trifle  too  despicable 
for  investigation,  put  his  hand  on  Tito's  shoul- 
der, and  said, 

44  What  acquaintance  was  that  you  were  mak- 
ing signals  to,  eh,  giovane  ?” 

44  Some  little  contadina  who  probably  mistook 
me  for  an  acquaintance,  for  she  had  honored 
me  with  a greeting.” 

“Or  who  wished  to  begin  an  acquaintance,” 
said  Nello.  41  But  you  are  bound  for  the  Via 
de*  Bardi  and  the  feast  of  the  Muses : there  is 
no  counting  on  yon  for  a frolic,  else  we  might 
have  gone  in  search  of  adventures  together  in 
the  crowd,  and  had  some  pleasant  fooling  in 
honor  of  San  Giovanni.  But  your  high  fortune 
has  come  on  you  too  soon : I don't  mean  the 
professor’s  mantle — that  is  roomy  enough  to 
hide  a few  stolen  chickens,  but — Messer  Endy- 
mion  minded  his  manners  after  that  singular 
good  fortune  of  his ; and  what  says  our  Luigi 
Pulci? 

“ 4ba  quel  giorno  in  qn&  ch’amor  m’acceso 
Per  lei  eon  fktfto  e gentile  e cortese.'  " 

44  Nello,  amico  mio,  thou  hast  an  intolerable 
trick  of  making  life  stale  by  forestalling  it  with 
thy  talk,”  said  Tito,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
with  a look  of  patient  resignation,  which  was  his 
nearest  approach  to  anger;  “not  to  mention 
that  6uch  ill-founded  babbling  would  be  held  a 
great  offense  by  that  same  goddess  whose  hum- 
ble worshiper  you  are  always  professing  your- 
self.” 

44 1 will  be  mute,”  said  Nello,  laying  his 
finger  on  his  lips,  with  a responding  shrug. 
44  Bat  it  is  only  under  our  four  eyes  that  I talk 
any  folly  about  her.” 

“ Pardon  1 you  were  on  the  verge  of  it  just 
now  in  the  hearing  of  others.  If  you  want  to 
ruin  me  in  the  minds  of  Bardo  and  his  daugh- 
ter—” 
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“ Enough,  enough  !”  said  Nello.  44 1 am  an 
absurd  old  barber.  It  all  comes  from  that  ab- 
stinence of  mine  in  not  making  bad  verses  in  my 
youth : for  want  of  letting  my  folly  run  out  that 
way  when  I was  eighteen,  it  runs  out  at  my 


tongue’s  end  now  I am  at  the  unseemly  age  of 
forty.  But  Nello  has  not  got  his  head  muffled 
for  all  that ; he  can  see  a buffalo  in  the  snow. 
Addio , giovane  /** 


SEADRIFT. 


SEE  where  she  stands,  on  the  wet  sea-sands, 
Looking  across  the  water: 

Wild  is  the  night,  but  wilder  still 
The  face  of  the  Esher's  daughter! 

What  does  she  there,  in  the  lightning’s  glare, 
What  does  she  there,  I wonder? 

What  dread  demon  drags  her  forth 
In  the  night  and  wind  and  thunder? 

Is  it  the  ghost  that  haunts  this  coast? — 

The  cruel  waves  mount  higher, 

And  the  beacon  pierces  the  stormy  dark 
With  its  javelin  of  fire! 

Beyond  the  light  of  the  beacon  bright 
A merchantman  is  tacking; 

The  hoarse  wind  whistling  through  the  shrouds, 
And  the  brittle  topmasts  cracking. 

The  sea  it  moans  over  dead  men’s  bones, 

The  sea  it  foams  in  anger; 

The  curlews  swoop  through  the  resonant  air 
With  a warning  ciy  of  danger. 


The  star-fish  clings  to  the  sea-weed’s  rings 
In  a vague,  dumb  sense  of  peril; 

And  the  spray,  with  its  phantom-fingers,  grasps 
At  the  mullein  dry  and  sterile. 

Oh,  who  is  she  that  stands  by  the  sea, 

In  the  lightning’s  glare,  undaunted? — 

Seems  this  now  like  the  coast  of  hell 
By  one  white  spirit  haunted! 

The  night  drags  by;  and  the  breakers  die 
Along  the  ragged  ledges; 

The  robin  stirs  in  its  drenched  nest, 

The  hawthorn  on  the  hedges. 

In  shimmering  lines,  throngh  the  sullen  pines, 
The  stealthy  morn  advances ; 

And  the  heavy  sea-fog  straggles  back 
Before  those  bristling  lances! 

Still  she  stands  on  the  wet  sea-sands ; 

The  morning  breaks  above  her, 

And  the  corpse  of  a sailor  gleams  on  the  rocks — 
What  if  it  were  her  lover  ? 
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UNITED  8TATE8. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  6th  of  August.  Con- 
gress adjourned  on  the  17th  of  July.  The 
Confiscation  Bill,  os  finally  passed  and  approved  by 
the  President,  consists  of  14  sections,  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : 

(1.)  Any  person  hereafter  convicted  of  treason  to  be  pun- 
ished by  deAth,  or,  at  the  diperetion  of  the  Court,  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  leas  than  five  years  and  a fine  of  not 
less  than  $10,000;  his  slaves  in  either  case  to  be  set  free. 
(2.)  Any  one  engaging  in  or  aiding  rebellion  to  he  punish- 
ed by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  ten  years,  or  a fine  not 
exceeding  $10,000,  or  both  • bis  slaves  to  be  set  free.  (3.) 
Persons  guilty  as  above  to  be  incapable  of  holding  any  of- 
fice under  the  United  States.  (4.)  This  act  not  to  affect 
the  case  of  those  guilty  of  treason  before  its  passage,  who 
are  amenable  to  laws  before  existing.  (5.)  Provides  for 
the  seizure  of  the  property  of  persons  holding  certain  spec- 
ified civil,  naval,  or  military  offices  under  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  (6.)  If  any  person  not  enumerated  in  the 
preceding  section,  who  is  engaged  in  rebellion,  does  not 
return  to  lus  allegiance  within  60  days  after  public  warn- 
ing by  the  President,  hla  property  shall  also  be  subject  to 
seizure.  (7,  8.)  Prescribe  the  legal  processes  of  the  seiz- 
ure. (9.)  Slaves  of  any  person  engaged  in  rebellion,  com- 
ing in  any  way  into  the  power  of  the  United  States  forces, 
to  be  considered  prisoners  of  war,  and  not  again  held  as 
slaves.  (10.)  No  fugitive  slave  to  be  given  up,  unless  the 
claimant  make  oath  that  he  has  not  been  engaged  In  re- 
bellion. (11.)  The  President  may  employ  persons  of  Af- 
rican descent  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  in  such 
manner  as  he  shall  deem  expedient.  (12.)  The  President 
may  make  provision  for  the  colonization  of  such  freed 
slaves  as  may  wish  to  emigrate.  (13.)  The  President  may 
at  his  discretion  grant  pardon  or  amnesty  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  rebellion.  (14)  The  Courts  of  the  United  States 
are  authorized  to  make  necessary  orders  for  carrying  this 


Act  into  effect — A Joint  Resolution,  passed  at  the  instance 
of  the  President,  declares  that  this  Act  does  not  apply  to 
any  thing  committed  prior  to  its  passage ; nor  does  the  5th 
section  include  any  member  of  a State  Legislature  or  Judge 
who  has  not  in  entering  upon  his  office  taken  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States;  nor 
make  forfeiture  of  real  estate  beyond  the  natural  life  of  the 
offender. 

On  the  25th  of  July  the  President  issued  his  Proc- 
lamation, warning  all  persons  referred  to  in  the  6th 
section  of  the  foregoing  Act  to  return  to  their  al- 
legiance, under  pain  of  the  penalties  provided  for  by 
that  section. 

The  financial  measures  growing  out  of  the  war 
have  been  of  the  highest  importance.  The  public 
debt  of  the  United  States,  which  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1861,  amounted  to  less  than  $91,000,000,  is  now, 
including  that  authorized  to  be  contracted,  about 
$680,000,000.  Large  as  the  debt  is,  and  considerable 
as  is  the  sum  required  to  meet  the  interest,  both  are 
far  less  than  those  of  Great  Britain,  whose  debt  is 
about  $4,000,000,000,  bearing  an  average  interest  of 
5 per  cent,  requiring  an  annual  expenditure  of  more 
than  $141,000,000 ; while  our  whole  debt,  including 
that  which  bears  no  interest,  is  at  an  average  rate 
of  3T4  per  cent.,  the  annual  interest  amounting  to 
$21,878,000.  To  meet  this  expenditure,  and  can}' 
on  the  Government  the  principal  measures  have 
been  an  increase  of  the  tariff  (August  5,  1861)  with 
the  accompanying  bill,  imposing  a direct  tax  of 
$20,000,000  to  bo  apportioned  among  the  States,  and 
the  bill  imposing  specific  taxes  on  incomes  and  maiiu- 
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factures,  together  with  licenses,  stamps,  etc.  This 
bill  also  modifies  that  of  August  5f  by  providing  that 
it  shall  be  held  to  authorize  the  levy  of  one  tax  of 
$20,000,000  upon  the  States,  and  that  no  other  shall 
be  levied  by  virtue  of  it  until  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1865,  when  it  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect.  This 
National  tax-bill  was  also  accompanied  by  another, 
raising  still  higher  the  duties  upon  manufactured 
articles  imported  from  abroad. 

The  following  statement,  reported  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  shows  the  amount  of  the  fund- 
ed debt  on  the  29th  of  May,  1862,  together  with  the 
time  of  contraction,  and  the  rate  of  interest : 

Under  what  let  Rate  of  lateral.  Amount. 

Loan,  1842 6 per  cent. $2,883,364 

Loan,  184T. 6 per  cent. 9,415,  i50 

Loan,  1848 6 per  cent 8,009,342 

Loan,  1858 5 per  cent 20,000,000 

Loan,  1860 5 per  cent 7,022,000 

Loan,  1860 5 percent 3,461,000 

Loan,  1861,  February  8 ...  .6  per  cent 18,415,000 

Loan,  1861,  July  IT 6 per  cent 50,000,000 

Loan,  1861,  July  IT 7.30  per  cent. . . . 120,523,450 

Loan,  1861,  Oregon 6 per  cent  .....  878,650 

Loan,  1862 6 per  cent 2,6^9,400 

Treasury  certificates 6 per  cent 47,199,000 

Treasury  notes,  ordered. ... 6 per  cent 3,382, 1 62 

United  States  notes No  interest 145,980,000 

Temporary  deposits 5 per  cent 44,S65,524 

Temporary  deposits 4 per  cent 5,913,042 

Total  (average)  interest.  .4.35  per  cent. . . .$491,446,184 
Since  May  29  Congress  has  authorized  an  ad- 
ditional issue  or  Treasury  notes  (of  which 
$35,000,000  shall  be  of  lower  denominations 


than  $5),  to  be  a legal  tender,  and  receiv- 
able for  all  debts  to  or  from  the  United 
States,  except  for  imports  and  interest  on 

'bonds  and  notes  (July  11,  1862) $150,000,000 

Postage  and  other  stamps,  receivable  for  all 
dues  to  the  United  States  less  than  $5,  and 
exchangeable  for  notes  in  sums  of  $5  and 

upward  (July  17),  estimated 40,000,000 

Total  funded  debt,  contracted  and  authorized. $681,446, 184 


The  following  is  a summary  of  the  different  kinds 
of  Treasury  notes  issued  and  authorized  to  be  issued ; 

1.  Notes  of  6 per  cent.,  authorized  by  the  former  Con- 
gress. Receivable  for  all  public  dues. 

2.  Notes  of  7 3-10  per  cent,  under  act  of  July  IT,  1861. 
Not  receivable  for  duties  on  imports. 

3.  Demand  notes,  under  same  Act.  Receivable  for  du- 
ties. 

4 Notes  of  3 65-100  per  cent  Not  receivable  for  duties. 

6.  Legal  tender  demand  notes,  under  Acts  of  February 
35  and  July  11,  1862.  Not  receivable  for  duties. 

6.  Stamps.  Receivable  for  all  dues  under  five  dollars, 
and  exchangeable  for  notes  in  larger  sums. 

Contrary  to  expectation  no  official  report  has  yet 
been  published  of  the  operations  of  our  army  before 
Richmond,  and  its  entire  change  of  position.  It  is 
only  by  a careful  collation  of  unofficial  accounts  that 
we  are  able  to  present  a general  idea  of  these  opera- 
tions. Toward  the  end  of  June  the  main  body  of 
our  army,  under  McClellan,  had  crossed  the  Chicka- 
hominy  and  intrenched  themselves  between  that 
river  and  Richmond,  at  a general  distance  of  some 
eight  or  ten  miles.  The  right  wing  stretched  north- 
eastward, along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  to  Mechanicsville,  a distance  of  about  fif- 
teen miles.  Our  front  thus  occupied  a curved  line 
of  fifteen  miles,  from  White  Oak  Swamp  on  the  south 
to  Mechanicsville  on  the  north.  Our  supplies  were 
mainly  brought  by  railroad  from  White  House,  twen- 
ty miles  distant,  on  the  Pamunky  to  the  east.  We 
had  thus  to  guard  a front  of  fifteen  miles,  and  twen- 
ty miles  of  railway,  against  an  army  which  was 
found  to  be  greatly  superior,  massed  at  Richmond 
directly  opposite  our  centre,  and  thus  capable  at  any 
moment  of  directing  an  overwhelming  attack  upon 
any  part  of  our  extended  line;  while  by  turning 


our  right  wing,  which  their  command  of  the  adja- 
cent region  enabled  them  to  do,  they  could  cut  off 
our  connection  with  the  White  House.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  position  occupied  by  our  army  was  very 
unhealthy.  The  ground  was  an  almost  continuous 
swamp,  and  pure  water  was  not  to  be  found.  Our 
troops  were  suffering  severely  from  disease  and  ex- 
posure. Under  these  circumstances  it  appears  that 
General  M^lellan  had  determined  to  change  his 
position  by  falling  back  southwardly  to  the  James 
River,  making  that  his  base  and  the  means  of  re- 
ceiving supplies.  For  this  purpose  he  had  construct- 
ed roads,  and  had  begun  to  move  the  immense  quan- 
tity of  stores  accumulated  at  the  White  House  down 
the  Pamunky  and  York  rivers.  Whether  or  not 
the  enemy  were  apprised  of  this  movement  is  uncer- 
tain. But  on  Thursday,  June  26,  they  opened  an 
attack  in  force  upon  our  lines ; and  the  operation  of 
a change  of  front  had  to  be  performed  in  the  face  of 
a superior  force.  That  it  was  performed  in  a skill- 
ful manner,  after  a series  of  battles  lasting  an  entire 
week,  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides.  We  propose  to 
give  a general  account  of  this  series  of  operations, 
omitting  the  names  of  the  different  divisions  en- 
gaged, and  the  part  borne  by  each,  as,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  direct  official  reports,  any  statement  of  these 
would  be  likely  to  be  inaccurate. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  26th  the  attack 
was  commenced  on  our  extreme  right  near  Mechan- 
icsville ; during  the  whole  day  a constant  skirmish- 
ing was  kept  up;  and  toward  evening  the  enemy 
made  a vigorous  attack,  but  were  repulsed,  and  fell 
back,  leaving  us  iu  possession  of  the  field.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th  the  enemy  appeared  in 
force,  and  our  troops  fell  back  to  Gaines’s  Hill,  where 
severe  fighting  took  place,  lasting  all  day,  the  ene- 
my constantly  receiving  reinforcements  from  Rich- 
mond. Our  troops  were  outnumbered  and  over- 
powered, and  commenced  to  retreat  toward  the 
Chickahominy,  which  they  succeeded  in  passing  by 
various  bridges  which  were  partially  destroyed  be- 
hind them.  On  the  same  day  detachments  were 
sent  out  toward  the  White  House,  from  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  stores  had  been  removed ; the  re- 
mainder were  destroyed,  and  the  house  burned.  On 
Saturday  the  greater  part  of  our  troops  being  gath- 
ered on  the  west  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  orders 
were  given  for  the  whole  army  to  fall  back  toward 
the  James  River.  The  wagon  train  was  sent  on  in 
front,  the  troops  remaining  under  arms  in  the  ln- 
trenchments  during  the  night,  and  early  on  Sunday, 
the  30th,  commenced  falling  back.  The  enemy  fol- 
lowed, and  a fierce  fight  took  place  at  Savage’s  Sta- 
tion. Our  troops  then  continued  their  retreat  in 
the  night,  leaving  behind  them  most  of  their  sick 
and  wounded.  On  Monday,  the  30th,  the  last  of 
our  army,  with  the  transportation  train,  crossed  the 
White  Oak  Swamp,  and  were  again  attacked  by  the 
enemy,  who  fell  back  at  night,  and  our  retreat  was 
resumed.  On  Tuesday  morning  tho  main  body 
reached  the  James  River,  wearied  and  exhausted  by 
six  days  of  continuous  fighting  and  as  many  nights 
of  marching.  A portion  of  the  army  had  already 
intrenched  itself  on  Malvern  Hills,  two  miles  from 
the  river,  and  here  the  line  of  battle  was  again 
formed  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  poured  in  fresh 
troops,  in  seemingly  inexhaustible  numbers.  The 
action  lasted  during  the  whole  day,  the  gun-boats 
giving  us  great  assistance  from  the  river.  This  was 
the  most  fiercely  contested  battle  of  the  series.  A 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times , who  was  pres- 
ent, writes : “ The  enemy’s  infantry  marched  up  in 
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solid  columns  by  brigades  of  ten  to  the  support  of 
their  batteries,  and  would  press  forward  in  the  face 
of  a galling  fire  toward  our  artillery,  determined  to 
make  trophies  of  our  guns.  Maintaining  their  close 
columns,  they  pushed  forward  to  receive  first  our 
shot  and  shell,  and  then  drawing  nearer,  to  be  mowed 
down  by  grape  and  canister.  Facing  this  as  long  as 
they  could,  they  would  at  length  wheel  around  and 
march  back  again  in  good  order,  leaving  the  ground 
covered  with  their  fallen.  Again  and  again  was 
this  repeated,  with  new  regiments,  and  again  and 
again  shot  and  shell,  grape  and  canister,  gave  them 
awful  punishment.  The  contest  raged  until  dark, 
when  they  at  last  gave  up  the  contest,  and  retired, 
leaving  us  in  possession  of  the  field.” 

Since  Wednesday,  July  2,  there  has  been  no  fight- 
ing of  importance  near  Richmond.  The  loss  in  this 
series  of  battles  is  not  ascertained  from  authentic 
sources.  The  most  reliable  estimates  place  it  at 
about  1500  killed,  6000  wounded,  in  our  hands,  and 
7500  prisoners,  among  whom  are  a large  proportion 
of  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and 
wounded  is  thought  largely  to  exceed  our  own; 
while  the  number  of  prisoners  is  much  less. 

On  the  4th  of  July  General  McClellan  issued  an 
address  to  his  army,  in  which  ho  says : “ Attacked 
by  superior  forces  and  without  hope  of  reinforce- 
ments, you  have  succeeded  in  changing  your  base 
of  operations  by  a flank  movement,  always  Yeganled 
as  the  most  hazardous  of  military  expedients.  You 
have  saved  all  your  material,  all  your  trains,  and 
all  vour  guns,  except  a few  lost  in  battle,  taking  in 
return  guns  and  colors  from  the  enemy.  Under  ev- 
ery disadvantage  of  number  and  necessarily  of  posi- 
tion also,  you  have  in  every  conflict  beaten  back 
your  enemies  with  enormous  slaughter.  You  have 
reached  your  new  base  complete  in  organization  and 
unimpaired  in  spirit.  The  enemy  may  at  any  time 
attack  you.  We  are  prepared  to  meet  them.  Let 
them  come,  and  wo  will  convert  their  repulse  into 

a final  defeat.” Jefferson  Davis,  in  like  manner, 

issued  an  address  to  his  army,  congratulating  them 
upon  the  victory  which  they  had  won  “over  an  en- 
emy vastly  superior  in  numbers  and  in  the  material 
of  war.  With  well-directed  movements  and  death- 
defying  valor  you  charged  him  in  his  strong  posi- 
tions, drove  him  from  the  field  over  a distance  of  over 
35  miles,  and,  despite  his  reinforcements,  compelled 
him  to  seek  shelter  under  his  gun-boats,  where  he 
now  lies,  cowering  before  the  army  so  lately  derided 

and  threatened  with  entire  subjugation Let  it 

be  your  grand  object  to  drive  the  invader  from  your 
soil,  and  carrying  your  standards  beyond  the  outer 
boundaries  of  the  Confederation,  to  wring  from  an 
unscrupulous  foe  the  recognition  of  your  birthright, 
community,  independence.” 

As  we  write,  the  position  of  our  army  of  Virginia 
seems  not  to  be  free  from  peril.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  enemy  greatly  outnumber  us,  and  all 
the  approaches  to  Richmond  are  strongly  defended. 
There  are  many  points  below  our  position  from  which 
the  James  River  may  be  commanded  so  as  greatly 
to  interfere  with  the  transmission  of  our  supplies ; 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  enemy  have  nearly  com- 
pleted several  vessels  on  the  general  model  of  the 
Merrimac , which  would  be  capable  of  doing  great 
damage  to  our  numerous  vessels  in  the  river.  Re- 
ports and  surmises  are  numerous  as  to  aggressive 
movements  of  the  enemy  in  various  directions.  It 
is  useless  to  reproduce  them  here,  as  before  these 
pages  meet  the  reader  the  facts  in  the  case  will 
probably  be  known  from  other  sources. 


From  the  Southwest  the  tidings  of  the  month  are 
far  from  favorable.  Vicksburg,  the  only  strong 
point  on  the  Mississippi  held  by  the  Confederates, 
has  not  been  taken ; and  though  the  town  has  suf- 
fered severely  from  bombardment,  it  appears  that 
the  fortifications  which  defend  it  can  not  be  reduced 
by  gun-boats.  The  town  stands  on  a high  bluff 
at  the  head  of  a long  horse-shoe  bend  of  the  river. 
The  distance  across  the  horse-shoe  from  heel  to  heel 
is  about  a mile,  w'hile  that  from  the  heel  to  the  toe, 
where  Vicksburg  stands,  is  nearly  five  miles.  If  the 
course  of  the  river  could  be  changed,  so  as  to  run 
across  the  isthmus,  the  town  would  be  left  five  miles 
inland.  To  effect  this  a canal  has  been  dug  across 
the  isthmus;  but  there  appears  to  be  little  prospect 
that  it  will  cause  the  desired  change  in  the  course 
of  the  river.  In  the  mean  while  an  unexpected  dan- 
ger has  appeared.  An  iron-clad  ram  had  been  build- 
ing at  Memphis ; just  before  the  capture  of  that  city 
it  w'as  removed  to  ^he  Yazoo  River  and  completed, 
and  named  the  Arkansas . On  the  15th  of  July 
it  came  down  the  Yazoo,  entered  the  Mississippi, 
and  fairly  ran  through  our  fleet,  engaging  vessel  aft- 
er vessel,  inflicting  serious  injury  to  several,  while 
suffering  comparatively  little  herself,  being  almost 
invulnerable  to  shot  She  reached  Vicksburg,  and 
a subsequent  attempt  to  cut  her  out  failed  of  success. 
The  vessel  seems  to  endanger  our  fleet  in  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  corps  from  Missouri,  under  General  Curtis, 
after  winning  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  penetrated 
some  distance  into  Arkansas , but  were  obliged  tore- 
treat,  owing  to  the  want  of  subsistence.  At  otfe 
time  they  were  supposed  to  be  in  serious  danger  of 
capture  by  the  enemy.  In  Tennessee , Kentucky , 
Missouri,  and  Alabama  guerrilla  raids  of  no  great 
importance  singly,  but  annoying  and  damaging  in 
the  aggregate,  have  been  made  upon  quarters  occu- 
pied by  detachments  of  our  forces. 

But  in  the  mean  time  our  Government  seems  de- 
termined upon  prosecuting  the  war  with  vigor.  By 
an  order  dated  July  11,  though  not  published  until 
some  days  after,  General  Halleck  was  recalled  frbm 
the  Department  of  the  West,  and  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  22d  the  President  issued  a general  order 

directing  the  military  authorities  in  the  insurgent 
States  to  seize  and  use  any  property  necessary  for 
supplies ; authorizing  military  and  naval  command- 
ers to  employ  as  laborers  persons  of  African  descent, 
paying  them  reasonable  wages,  and  keeping  an  ac- 
count of  the  persons  so  employed,  and  the  value  of 
their  work,  “as  a basis  upon  which  compensation 

can  be  made  in  proper  cases.” On  the  4th  of 

August  an  order  was  issued  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, directing  that  a draft  of  300,000  militia  should 
be  called  into  the  sendee  of  the  United  States,  to 
serve  for  nine  months,  unless  previously  discharged ; 
and  also  directing  that  if  any  State  should  not,  by 
the  15th  of  August,  furnish  its  quota  of  the  300,000 
volunteers  previously  demanded,  and  authorized  by 
law,  the  deficiency  would  also  be  made  up  by  a spe- 
cial draft  from  the  militia.  The  600,000  men  to  be 
raised  under  these  orders  will  bring  our  effective 
force  in  the  field  up  to  fully  a million.  The  special 
bounties  for  enlistments  offered  by  the  different 
States  will  probably,  in  most  States,  furnish  the 
300,000  volunteers  without  the  necessity  of  recourse 

to  drafting. A general  exchange  of  prisoners  has 

been  agreed  upon  between  the  contending  parties, 
and  under  it  a large  number  have  been  released  on 
both  sides. 
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Martin  Van  Buren,  President  of  the  United  States 
from  1836  to  1840,  died  at  Kinderhook,  New  York, 
on  the  24th  of  July,  aged  nearly  80  years,  having 
been  born  December  5,  1752.  Among  the  public 
offices  which  he  had  held  are,  Governor  of  New  York, 
Senator  in  Congress,  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Vice-President  and  President  of  the 
United  States.  Since  his  defeat  by  Mr.  Harrison, 
in  1840,  be  took  little  share  in  politics,  although 
he  was  proposed  in  1844  for  President,  but  the  nom- 
ination was  given  to  Mr.  Polk,  who  was  elected. 
Again,  in  1848,  he  was  nominated  by  the  “ Free 
Soil”  Democrats,  and  although  he  received  no  elect- 
oral votes,  he  drew  off  enough  strength  from  Mr. 
Cass,  the  Democratic  candidate,  to  secure  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Taylor. The  steamer  Goldtn  Gate , 

which  left  San  Francisco  for  Panama  July  21,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  27th,  off  the  Mexican  coast, 
near  Manzanilla.  It  is  reported  that  180  persons — 
passengers  and  crew — were  lost  The  treasure  on 
board,  amounting  to  about  $1,400,000,  is  also  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost. 

EUROPE. 

The  English  and  French  newspapers  consider  the 
operations  before  Richmond  as,  on  the  whole,  un- 
favorable to  the  National  cause.  The  cotton  sup- 
ply and  the  distress  among  the  operatives  engrosses 
a large  share  of  public  interest  in  England.  The 
shipments  of  cotton  from  India  prove  to  be  much 
greater  than  had  been  anticipated;  but  the  pros- 
pects of  the  harvest  throughout  Europe  are  not  fa- 
vorable, and  the  United  States  are  regarded  as  the 
main  source  from  which  the  deficiency  must  be  made 
up.  In  the  British  Parliament  Mr.  Lindsay,  on  the 
18th  of  July,  offered  his  promised  motion  for  the 
recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  for  me- 
diation. An  animated  debate  ensued,  in  which  sev- 
eral leading  members  took  part.  Lord  Palmerston, 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  urged  the  withdrawal 
of  the  motion,  asking  that  the  question  should  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  He  took  the 
ground  that  Great  Britain  would  be  justified  in  ac- 
knowledging the  independence  of  the  South,  pro- 
vided that  this  independence  had  been  “ firmly  and 
permanently  established and  that  this  recognition 
would  be  no  just  cause  of  offense  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States;  but  he  thought  the  contest  had  not 
assumed  a character  which  would  justify  England 
in  assuming  that  this  independence  had  been  estab- 
lished. Acknowledgment  would  not  establish  a na- 
tion unless  it  were  followed  by  active  interference. 
The  successive  phases  of  the  contest  had  been  so  un- 
expected that  he  thought  the  Government  should 
wait  before  taking  any  positive  course/  If  ever 
Great  Britain  would  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  peace,  it  would  be  only  by  having 
maintained  an  impartial  position.  He  therefore  ask- 
ed that  the  House  would  not  adopt  the  resolution, 
but  would  leave  the  Government  as  heretofore  free 
to  act  as  circumstances  should  dictate.  After  some 
further  debate  Mr.  Lindsay  withdrew  his  motion, 
hoping,  as  he  said,  that  the  Government  would  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  bring  about  a termina- 
tion of  the  war. On  the  25th  of  July  a debate 

sprung  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  respect  to 
the  defense  of  Canada,  the  general  spirit  of  which 
was  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  the  Canadians  must 
defend  themselves.  Lord  Palmerston  said  that  the 
Government  did  not  mean  to  recall  the  troops  now 
there  nor  to  send  more,  for  it  was  thought  that  when 
the  factious  conflict  in  the  Provinces  was  over,  the 


people  would  urge  their  representatives  to  make  ad- 
equate provision  for  the  defense  of  their  country  in 
cose  of  danger. 


(EMtnr'H  (fasti  (fjjair. 

AT  a late  meeting  of  the  Sassafras  Club — it  meets 
in  cane-chairs  upon  the  grass  under  the  sassa- 
fras-tree, where  the  wind  blows  cool  from  the  west 
— the  member  for  China  said  that  at  an  early  day  he 
should  introduce  for  honorary  membership  two  In- 
dian gentlemen,  Parsees,  in  fact,  w ho  would  give  a 
more  interesting  variety  to  the  meetings  of  the  Club. 
The  suggestions  of  the  member  from  China  are  al- 
ways hailed  with  hearty  enthusiasm.  It  is  he  who 
first  familiarized  the  Club  with  the  virtues  of  Ma- 
nilla Number  Fours,  while  a corresponding  member 
in  Hong  Kong  immortalized  himself  by  calling  the 
Club’s  attention  to  Number  Twos  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  specimens  which  are  unique  for  freedom, 
smoothness,  and  richness.  Both  these  members  are 
held  in  most  grateful  and  fragrant  remembrance  by 
the  Sassafras,  and  even  by  those  of  the  number  be- 
longing to  the  unsmoking  sex,  who  enjoy  the  Ma- 
nillas by  proxy. 

The  member  from  China,  of  course,  kept  his  word, 
and  upon  a day  renowned  for  its  ardors  the  honorary 
members  were  presented  to  the  Club.  It  was  that 
mid-summer  weather  in  which  fire-worshipers  may 
be  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  at  home.  The  air  was 
perfectly  still.  The  locusts  had  not  yet  begun  their 
sultry  chant,  but  the  wood-thrush  dropped  his  cool, 
clear,  gurgling  notes  in  the  thick  shrubbery  along 
the  brook,  and  the  cat-birds  called  spitefully  from 
the  boughs,  as  if  the  Club  were  a body  of  irregular 
and  irresponsible  intruders  in  the  shade,  who  had  no 
rights  of  sitting  and  silence  that  birds  were  bound 
to  respect. 

At  the  first  glance  the  strangers  looked  as  if  they 
had  walked  out  of  the  pictures  in  the  old  geographies. 
They  were  clad  in  long  dark  cassocks,  or  close  coats, 
buttoned  in  front,  with  no  relief  of  white  linen  ap- 
parent, and  upon  their  heads  they  wore  the  curious 
high  Persian  hats,  like  depressed  mitres,  or  mitres 
bent  backward.  They  seemed  to  be  made  of  a kind 
of  figured  glazed  muslin.  The  face  of  one  was  very 
swarthy,  with  a fine,  compact,  curling,  and  grayish 
beard  and  mustache,  and  an  expression  of  thought- 
ful gravity ; that  of  the  other  was  rather  lighter, 
with  the  full  mustache  only,  but  with  a sensitive, 
lambent  light  of  appreciation  and  humor  in  the  eyes. 
They  sat  very  quiet  and  very  upright,  chatting  read- 
ily and  cheerfully  and  with  a remarkable  master}' 
of  English. 

We  naturally  spoke  much  of  our  differences  in  re- 
ligion, habits,  and  general  life ; and  in  all  they  said 
there  was  the  same  constant  gentleness  and  sweet- 
ness, an  almost  feminine  refinement,  in  observing 
which  it  was  delightful  to  remember  that  these 
same  tranquil  personages  belonged  to  the  most  sa- 
gacious and  practical  race  in  India,  and  were  the 
most  esteemed  and  richest  of  the  citizens  of  Bom- 
bay. “ You  know,”  said  the  Australian  member 
after  they  were  gone,  41  that  a Jew  is  smarter  than 
a Yankee,  and  a Parsee  smarter  than  a Jew.” 

The  Australian  rather  unguardedly  said  that  it 
was  fortunate  that  the  English  had  put  down  the 
rebellion  in  India.  The  younger  honorary  member 
turned  upon  him  with  ejTes  that  flashed,  although 
his  voice  and  manner  were  still  courteous : “ Fortu- 
nate! how  fortunate?  Were  not  the  Hindoos  in 
their  own  country?  What  right  had  the  English 
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there?  Do  you  not  love  liberty  here?  No,  the 
Hindoos  were  right  There  is  a great  sin  on  both 
sides.  The  English  are  wrong  in  coming  to  conquer 
the  country,  and  we  are  wrong  that  we  allow  a few 
people  from  so  far  to  govern  us.” 

While  he  spoke  the  elder  one  gazed  calmly  at  us, 
and  when  the  younger  had  finished  his  energetic  lit- 
tle speech,  remarked,  quietly,  44  We  don’t  fight  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it  We  are  commercial 
people.”  The  younger  one  smiled  and  assented: 
but  his  assent  was  evidently  like  that  of  a young 
monk  who  renounces  carnal  weapons  while  his  heart 
clearly  bums  for  a fight,  and  the  monkish  impres- 
sion was  only  deepened  by  the  demure  garb  of  the 
speaker. 

When  we  asked  about  worshiping  fire  they  smiled 
very  much  as  the  good  Las  Casas  must  have  smiled 
upon  his  parishioners  in  his  great  Western  diocese, 
or  like  Columbus  upon  the  natives  who  asked  in 
wonder  about  the  eclipse.  Indeed  they  had  all  the 
time  a quite  unconscious  air  of  placid  and  amused 
superiority,  which,  however,  seemed  to  be  entirely 
becoming  to  these  envoys  from  the  oldest  Oriental 
races  to  scions  of  the  youngest  race  and  country  sit- 
ting under  the  sassafras-tree. 

Zoroaster,  they  said  in  substance,  was  not  an  idol- 
ater. Our  religion  repudiates  all  worship  but  that 
of  the  Supreme  Being ; but  as  he  is  all  love,  and 
light  and  warmth  are  the  most  expressive  symbols 
of  his  nature,  we  reverence  the  sun  and  fire,  not  as 
in  themselves  divine,  but  as  symbols  of  the  divine 
qualities.  We  are  no  more  worshipers  of  fire  than 
you  are  worshipers  of  the  cross.  That  is  to  you  the 
most  expressive  symbol,  and  that  is  all.  Ignorant 
Christians  have  the  same  kind  and  quite  as  much 
idolatry  for  the  cross  as  we  have  for  fire.  Our  re- 
ligion is  to  love  God  and  to  believe  that  all  men  are 
our  brothers.  Therefore  we  treat  them  all  kindly. 
We  do  not  fight.  We  arq  a peaceful  people.  We 
pray  at  all  times  and  any  where.  Our  churches  are 
always  open:  a priest  is  always  present.  There 
are,  as  it  were,  five  watches  in  the  religious  day, 
and  a priest  for  every  watch.  The  priests  are  not  a 
privileged  class,  and  a man  is  not  considered  sinful 
if  he  prefers  to  pray  elsewhere  than  in  the  church. 
We  expose  dead  bodies  to  the  air  rather  than  bury 
them,  not  in  order  that  the  birds  may  eat  them,  but 
because  our  religion  teaches  that  the  earth  is  defiled 
by  a dead  body.  We  attend  to  business  at  all  times. 
We  have  no  especially  sacred  days,  because  we  think 
that  we  ought  to  be  good  and  to  pray  at  all  times. 
But  wo  generally  close  our  offices  on  Sundays,  be- 
cause in  Bombay,  where  we  chiefly  live,  trade  fol- 
lows the  habits  of  Englishmen.  We  do  not  t^y  to 
convert  other  people. 

“ But  other  people  try  to  convert  you,  do  they 
not  ?”  asked  the  member  for  the  Pyramids.  14  Are 
there  not  missionaries  who  labor  among  you?” 

The  eyes  of  the  younger  Parsee  gushed  with  hu- 
morous light  as  he  listened  to  this  question. 

44  Oh  yes,  ” he  answered,  brightly.  4 4 The  English 
send  out  people  to  convert  us  to  Christianity.  But 
I have  lived  in  England  nearly  four  years,  and  I 
have  found  very  few  people  there  who  have  the 
least  idea  of  what  Christianity  is.” 

The  whole  Sassafras  Club  was  unable  to  make  any 
other  response  than  a smile.  In  manners,  in  morals, 
in  Christian  charity,  the  honorary  members  from 
Persia  seemed  fully  fitted  to  be  our  instructors,  and 
it  was  very  difficult  to  perceive  our  pou  sto  in  the 
business  of  converting  them.  So  the  Club  politely 
changed  the  subject. 


The  Parsees  are  so  called  in  India  from  the  name 
of  the  country,  Persia,  from  which  they  spring. 
They  were  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  whom  the  in- 
vading Mohammedans  found  in  Persia,  and  were 
called  by  them  Guebres,  corrupted  into  the  familiar 
Giaour  or  infidel.  They  were  persecuted  by  the 
Mohammedans  so  sharply  that  most  of  them  abjared 
their  own  prophet  for  Mohammed,  and  the  number 
of  those  who  remained  faithful  and  are  still  living 
in  Persia  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand. 
Another  body  wandered  off  into  Hindostan,  and  are 
now  about  a hundred  and  fifteen  thousand,  living 
chiefly  in  Bombay  and  the  Colabba  Islands.  In 
Persia  they  are  still  honored  for  their  upright  char- 
acter, although  they  are  the  shrewdest  of  traders. 

When  one  of  them  said,  44  My  mother  was  a Per- 
sian,” the  Cluh,  after  recovering  from  the  stupefac- 
tion of  actually  talking  under  the  sassafras- tree  with 
a Persian  in  the  flesh,  said,  with  a complacent  as- 
sumption of  profound  knowledge,  as  if  it  knew  all 
about  it,  44  Ah,  then  she  was  a follower  of  Alee.” 
Ali  was  the  successor  of  Mohammed  whom  the  Per- 
sians chiefly  honored.  But  the  honorary  member, 
with  a little  horror  and  surprise,  rejoined,  44  Alee! 
no,  no ; she  was  of  us.  There  are  a few  of  us  still 
left  in  Persia.”  Upon  which  the  Sassafras  Club  ex- 
claimed, 44  Ah !”  and 4 4 Oh  yes  I”  and  looked  smiling 
and  wise. 

The  wind  blew  lightly  and  cool  from  the  west 
44  We  camo  in  the  Great  Eastern ,”  said  one  of  them, 
44  and  we  had  many  female  Blondins  on  board.”  He 
smiled,  and  the  Club  with  throbbing  hearts  per- 
ceived that  some  Parsee  joke  was  to  be  uttered. 
But  fancy  the  bewilderment  of  joking  with  fire-wor- 
shipers in  depressed  mitres ! Who  would  lightly  pan 
in  the  presence  of  Zoroaster?  We  instinctively  felt 
that  even  the  humor  of  Confucius  would  confuse  us. 
44 How  female  Blondins?”  asked  Titian  da  Cadore. 
44  Because  they  walked  on  lines  fifty  feet  above  the 
sea,”  was  the  neat  reply.  The  Yankee  is  a nimble- 
witted  fellow,  but  how  soon  will  any  member  of  the 
Sassafras  Club  joke  with  equal  success  in  pure  Per- 
sian. It  was  impossible  not  to  wonder*  under  the 
fragrant  and  benignant  tree,  whether  every  people 
in  the  world  did  not  cherish  the  same  secret  feeling 
of  superiority  to  all  others  that  the  modest  Yankee, 
the  retiring  Briton,  and  the  humble  Frenchman  en- 
tertain. 

By  this  time,  of  course,  a general  sympathy  was 
established.  The  constraint  of  rival  continents  and 
contrasted  civilizations  gradually  disappeared.  We 
did  not  tiy  the  tests  of  entire  social  fusion  which  the 
Australian  Member  suggested  in  his  story  of  a con- 
versation Jie  held  in  India  with  a native  who  told 
him  that  a large  body  of  other  Hindoos  were  Chris- 
tians. ' 

4 4 Christians!  What  kind  of  Christians?  To 
what  sect  do  they  belong  ?” 

44  Oh ! I don’t  know  that  they  belong  to  any  par- 
ticular  sect.  I mean  that  they  ore  ordinary  Chris- 
tiana— they  eat  pork  and  drink  brandy !” 

As  we  became  freer  we  ventured  to  speak  of  fa- 
miliar topics,  even  to  ask  personal  questions.  They 
spoke  of  the  verdure  and  the  flowers  and  fruits ; but 
seemed  to  think  they  bad  found  nothing  better  than 
they  had  left  behind.  Then  we  talked  of  travel ; 
and  in  all  they  said  there  was  still  the  remote  con- 
descension of  a son  of  the  primeval  ages  and  civ- 
ilization to  an  utterly  modern  and  foreign  growth. 
Speaking  of  the  public  attention  which  their  curioos 
garb,  and  especially  the  hat,  excited,  they  said,  44We 
wear  it  to  show  that  we  are  of  another  country.” 
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Then  the  eyes  of  the  younger  twinkled  again. 
“It  is  sometimes  very  annoying,”  he  said.  “In 
England  and  Scotland  we  were  quite  driven  out  of 
the  streets  by  the  mob,  and  when  we  took  to  a car- 
riage they  even  stoned  it  You  seem  to  behave  bet- 
ter in  this  country.  People  stare,  but  they  do  not 
insult  us.  In  London,  the  boys  used  to  shout, 
4 Who’s  your  hatter?*  just  as  they  ask  young  ladies 
who  have  much  crinoline,  ‘Who’s  your  cooper?’” 
Shade  of  Zoroaster ! 

So  much  sense,  character,  intelligence,  good- 
humor,  will  always  be  welcome  to  the  Sassafras 
Club.  Our  continental  isolation  in  the  world  has 
its  disadvantages  as  well  as  its  merits.  The  intol- 
erable and  intolerant  conceit  that  we  are  the  flower 
of  mankind  is  hardly  to  be  classed  with  the  latter. 
We  are  little  children  at  this  very  moment  learn- 
ing the  profoundest  law  of  progress  and  civilization. 
We  have  hitherto  done  a large  business  in  the  world 
upon  the  capital  of  assumption.  We  have  declared 
that  we  were  the  greatest,  strongest,  best,  and  freest 
of  people.  Now  we  are  to  prove  it  Yes ; and  now 
we  are  proving  it  What  is  greatest,  strongest,  and 
best  is  prevailing  over  the  spirit  that  has  sneered 
and  swaggered ; and  all  that  we  knew  was  latent 
and  possible  begins  to  reveal  itself  in  accomplish- 
ment 

We  shall  be  all  the  better  company  for  the  world 
hereafter,  as  the  man,  modest  by  experience,  is 
socially  more  welcome  than  the  raw  and  boasting 
boy.  The  man  was  in  the  boy,  but4ho  boy  was  all 
we  bad.  The  statue  was  in  the  block ; but  the 
sharp,  heavy  blows  of  the  great  artificer  alone  re- 
vealed it. 

From  such  sweet,  clear,  luminous  eyes  as  the  hon- 
orary Parsee  members  of  the  Sassafras  Club  what 
could  we  hope  to  hide?  Then  why  have  what  we 
wish  to  hide  ? Claiming  to  be  leaders  of  civiliza- 
tion it  has  hitherto  been  necessary,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish our  claim,  to  prove  that  what  has  been  called 
civilization  was  wrongly  named,  and  was  truly  re- 
trogression. Mr.  Anthony'Trollope  is  not  a Parsee, 
and  to  say  that  he  is  less  just,  and  humane,  and  con- 
siderate than  a Parsee,  is  merely  to  say  that  he  is  an 
Englishman,  which  he  will  not  deem  an  offensive 
insinuation.  But  even  Mr.  Trollope  sees,  and  sees 
a great  many  unpleasant  things,  while  he  frankly 
owns  the  sound  heart  in  our  breasts  and  the  honest 
head  upon  our  shoulders. 

The  next  regular  topic  for  conversation  in  the 
Sassafras  Club  is  the  propriety  of  relinquishing  the 
effort  to  convert  the  Parse es  to  Christianity,  and  to 
found  home  missions  to  convert  ourselves.  We  are 
answering  the  great  political  question  how  to  be 
democrats  as  well  as  to  call  ourselves  so,  in  a manner 
which  may  well  disgust  all  the  friends  of  despotism 
and  privilege  throughout  the  world.  Then  it  will 
remain  only  to  answer  the  great  religious  question, 
how  to  be  Christians  as  well  as  to  call  ourselves  so ; 
and  when  that  question  is  fully  answered,  and  the 
answer  satisfactorily  established  in  practice,  the  Sas- 
safras Club  will  adjourn  over  for  the  Millennium. 


The  signs  of  the  war,  of  which  we  were  speaking 
last  month,  begin  to  show  themselves  more  plainly. 
The  summer  traveler  can  not  bht  remark  the  change 
in  the  number  and  character  of  the  passengers  upon 
all  the  great  routes.  Newport  is  as  quiet  this  sum- 
mer as  the  line  of  the  Potomac  was  last  winter. 
There  come  stories  of  cottages  full  of  busy  women 
working  for  the  war ; thinking  earnestly  of  other 
conquests  than  those  of  the  ball-room,  of  other  he- 


roes than  those  of  the  redowa  and  polka.  The  huge 
parlor  of  the  Ocean  House,  of  which  Anthony  Trol- 
lope gives  so  amusing  an  account,  is  huger  and  more 
ghostly  than  ever.  You  hear  of  parties  of  visitois 
sitting  in  the  great  hall  making  lint  and  bandages. 
You  see  delicate  women  who  have  lived  in  the  most 
abject  idolatry  of  Fashion,  but  who  are  now  devoted, 
with  a more  pious  earnestness  than  they  have  ever 
shown,  to  the  most  constant  and  faithful  care  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  and  dying.  If  they  are  in  New- 
port they  are  not  exactly  of  it.  Their  minds  and 
hearts  are  elsewhere.  The  lint  thread  in  their  hands 
is  a subtle  line  of  connection  between  them  and  the 
grimmest  realities. 

How  can  they  drive,  or  ride,  or  stroll,  or  dance, 
without  remembering  their  partners  of  other  sum- 
mers ? Every  watering-place  is  full  of  ghosts,  but 
now  especially  the  memories  are  so  recent  and  vivid. 
A sudden  strain  of  heroism  has  broken  out  in  the 
elegant  monotony  of  gay  life.  The  youths  them- 
selves are  surprised  into  heroes.  They  And  in  them- 
selves, and  quite  uususpectedly,  so  much  that  is  the 
very  substance  of  romance  and  the  music  of  poetry. 
Indeed,  so  brilliant  in  bravery  is  the  history  of  a year 
that  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  feeling  with  which 
a high-spirited  woman  regards  the  young  man  who, 
unbound  by  family  ties,  has  lounged  away  the  pre- 
cious hours  in  which  other  youth  have  been  labori- 
ously campaigning,  and  marching,  and  picketing, 
and  fighting.  Newport  and  Saratoga,  and  the  most 
velvet  drawing-rooms  now  comprehend  the  proverb 
that  none  bat  the  brave  deserve  the  fair.  It  was  a 
vague  saying  a few  months  since.  Now  it  rings 
with  the  most  significant  reality. 

War  iB  a rough  teacher  surely,  but  Peace  has  its 
dangers.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  hard  a saying  that 
the  young  gentlemen  who  shone  in  the  summer 
solstice  were  not  exactly  noble— men.  That  is  to 
say,  they  were  not  heroic  and  self-dependent  even  in 
thought  They  accepted  the  current  conventional 
prejudice  as  an  actual  estimate.  And  even  in  the 
affairs  of  our  own  country,  which  have  always  else- 
where been  subjects  upon  which  the  technical 4 4 gen- 
tleman” was  especially  informed,  we  have  cultivated 
an  ignorance  and  indifference,  with  the  ineffably 
ludicrous  assumption  that  the  ignorance  and  indif- 
ference were  of  themselves  “gentlemanly.”  To 
know  wines  and  horses,  and  billiards  and  yachts — 
to  go  a step  further,  and  read  books  and  talk  of 
them — are  all  good  things.  To  eat  good  dinners, 
and  talk  French,  and  gossip  of  foreign  travel,  and  be 
intimate  with  the  selectest  circles  of  the  Mugginses 
and  the  other  good  families — these  were  all  the  pleas- 
antest things  also.  But,  after  all,  to  suppose  these 
to  be  44  life” — to  imagine  that  we  were  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made  for  such  performances  only — to 
accept  seriously  the  grossest  and  most  absolute  self- 
indulgence  as  the  solemn  substance  of  existence,  was 
infinitely  droll — but  was  it  not  very  common  ? 

— Well,  whether  it  were  so  or  not,  the  war  has 
shaken  us  into  realities.  There  are  a few  of  the 
Crustacea  left — a few  people  who  are  horrified  at 
plain  thoughts  and  frank  talk ; but  the  great  mass 
of  people  are  not  too  squeamish  to  think  of  the  ques- 
tions that  are  the  secret  springs  of  our  situation. 
When  the  news  of  the  firing  at  the  Star  of  ike  West 
reached  a certain  city,  the  Easy  Chair  chanced  to  be 
in  the  counting-room  of  Fogy  and  Co.,  the  great 
South  American  merchants.  The  Easy  Chair  is 
intimate  in  the  bouse,  for  it  is  a family  connection. 
The  Easy  Chair  is  full  of  Fogy  blood.  Old  Fogy 
was  sitting  at  his  writing-table,  and  as  he  read  the 
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Extra  turned  pale.  “ I hope,”  said  he,  44  that  the 
whole  army  of  the  United  States  will  be  sent  to  de- 
mand satisfaction  and  preserve  order.  I hate  Re- 
publican politics,  but  this  is  not  politics — this  is  na- 
tional honor.” 

Now,  as  the  head  of  the  house  was  of  the  strait- 
est  sect  of  what  is  vaguely  and  amusingly  called 
Conservative,  this  frank  expression  of  unqualified 
devotion  to  the  Government  was  in  every  way  agree- 
able. But  young  Fogy — a partner  in  the  house — 
shook  his  watch  chain  complacently,  and  remarked, 

44  Well,  if  they  call  out  the  Antediluvian  Guard  / 
shall  resign,  for  1 have  no  idea  of  fighting  against 
Southern  gentlemen,  who  have  been  goaded  into  a 
war.”  The  senior  partner  heard  him  through,  then 
said,  simply,  “ Well,  my  son,  let  me  know  when 
you  do  resign,  and  I will  have  my  name  put  down 
in  your  place.”  Then  he  turned  gravely  to  his 
work. 

This  was  a year  ago  last  January.  Yesterday 
who  turns  up  but  a square-shouldered,  rugged-faced, 
and  rusty-uniformed  young  officer,  who  cheerfully 
seats  himself  and  says  briskly,  41  Well,  Cousin  Easy 
Chair,  will  you  have  the  last  news  from  the  Penin- 
sula?” It  was  young  Fogy  fresh  from  the  wars; 
fresh  from  the  most  constant  and  faithful  service. 
He  thought  better  of  it.  He  did  not  resign.  He 
marched  when  the  regiment  marched  to  which  the 
Antediluvians  belonged,  and  in  all  the  sharp  Virginia 
battles  of  a year  there  has  been  no  brighter,  braver 
soldier  than  Ned  Fogy.  He  has  been  mentioned  in 
letters  and  orders  and  speeches.  He  has  borne  dying 
comrades  on  his  back  from  the  field,  received  their 
last  words  of  farewell  for  parents  and  dear  ones,  then 
closed  their  eyes  and  hurried  back  to  another  duty 
and  to  danger.  He  has  lain  ill  and  wasting  in  the 
terrible  Chickahominy  swamps,  and  been  smilingly 
familiar  with  death  and  peril  for  months  and  months ; 
but  a steady  heart,  a clear  brain,  and  a sweet  tem- 
per have  brought  him  out  and  made  a man  of  him. 

As  we  sat  and  talked  I could  not  but  recall  the 
morning  in  the  office.  The  young  man  had  been 
confronted  with  realities  since  then.  He  had  been 
leamiug  of  a very  sharp  and  peremptory  teacher. 
Something  a little  more  actual  and  practical  than 
the  conventional  traditions  of  the  house  of  Fogy  and 
Co.  had  been  opening  his  heart  and  mind. 

4 4 The  army  is  in  good  spirits?”  I asked. 

44  Splendid.” 

44  They  are  really  in  earnest?” 

44 1 bet.” 

44  How  do  they  feel  toward  the  gentlemen  who 
have  been  goaded  into  war  ?” 

Ned  had  not  the  least  remembrance  that  be  had 
ever  used  such  an  expression.  He  answered  vehe- 
mently, 

44 They  hate  ’em.” 

44  What  will  be  the  end?” 

44  Secesh  will  be  exterminated,  if  nothing  else  will 
answer.” 

“Whew!  andhowabont — ” 

44 Peculiar  institutions?”  he  asked,  with  a smile. 

44  Yes,”  I nodded. 

44  Well,  Cousin  Easy,  there’s  a wonderful  change 
of  feeling.  Do  you  know  there  are  a great  many 
A S— y men  now  ?” 

“Possible?” 

.“Yes,  indeed.” 

The  Easy  Chair  turned  the  conversation,  be- 
cause it  never  discusses  exciting  topics.  But  if  Ned 
Fogy  should  go  to  Newport  before  his  furlough  ex- 
pires to  perfect  his  recovery,  what  may  he  not  say  ? 1 


What  a moving  monument  of  the  differences  in 
thought  and  sympathy  which  a war  has  wrought! 
He  has  bis  own  opinions  fortified  by  experience. 
What  he  says  he  says  not  because  44  the  set,”  or  the 
friends  of  the  Fogy  family  say  so,  but  because  he 
has  been  forced  to  see  and  to  think  for  himself. 

And  that  is  the  way  in  which  the  public  opinion 
is  made  which  really  governs  the  country.  If  the 
people  will  but  see,  and  hear,  and  think,  there  can 
be  no  danger  in  a system  like  ours.  The  only  seri> 
ous  danger  is  from  those  who  try  to  blind,  and  deafen, 
and  muddle  others.  Let  no  man  think  this  war  is 
an  unmitigated  evil.  The  grief  and  tragedy  can  not 
be  overstated ; but  they  ore  not  all.  For  this  no 
one  will  deny,  that  as  it  is  better  for  a man  to  be 
honest,  industrious,  and  noble  than  to  be  rich,  so  is 
it  better  for  a nation  to  be  just,  and  generous,  and 
humane  rather  than  prosperous.  But  a man  can  be 
all  those,  and  rich  too ; so  can  a nation.  For  as  tbo 
old  sailor  said,  God  has  somehow  so  fixed  the  world 
that  a man  can  afford  to  do  right.  When  they  think 
so  in  the  Ocean  House  hall,  upon  the  beach  at  Long 
Branch,  under  the  colonnades  of  Congress  Hall,  and 
wherever  the  summer  paths  and  homes  of  men  and 
women  may  be,  then  we  may  pity  John  Bull  while 
we  forgive  him,  and  invite  him  to  study  morals  in 
the  same  school  that  will  have  taught  him  politics. 


Thk  absorbing  topic  leaves  little  thought  for  lit- 
erature or  art.  The  new  books  are  few.  The  Opera 
is  closed.  Tha  theatres  have  their  summer  season; 
but  a Brigadier-General  is  the  best  star  they  can 
present  to  the  audience.  There  are  rumors  of  Fecfc- 
ter’s  coming,  the  famous  German  actor;  of  Ristori, 
resolved  to  pursue  the  conquests  of  Rachel  even  be- 
yond sea ; and  of  Dickens  coming  to  read  from 
his  stories.  The  latter  would  be  surely  successful. 
But  of  the  two  former  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  pre- 
cisely. 

The  wonderful  Rachel ! It  is  an  aadarious  hand 
that  snatches  at  her  crown.  How  proud  she  was  as 
she  moved  iu  upon  the  stage— how  cold,  how  sweet! 
How  she  overflowed  with  power,  so  that  the  small 
white  face,  the  pinched  features,  the  close-set  nar- 
row eyes,  the  fiat  mouth,  the  cunning — yes,  to  say 
it  baldly,  the  almost  mean  expression  was  irradiated 
and  glorified  by  that  magnificent  abandon  of  passion! 
Her  career  here  was  a tragedy  and  a triumph.  It 
was  not  possible  to  heed  ouly  the  stories  of  her  pri- 
vate life,  for  there  was  the  woman  before  us  struck 
with  illness.  Our  criticism  and  impression  of  the 
artist  were  touched  and  made  tender  by  our  sym- 
pathy with  the  woman.  Do  you  remember  the 
Moineau  de  Leslie  f It  was  a little  comedy,  and 
she  played  a Roman  woman  — of  the  old  classic 
Rome.  How  graceful,  and  delicate,  and  subtle  it 
was — but  the  heart  ached  as  we  all  looked  and  list- 
ened. Somehow  there  was,  or  we  all  thought  there 
was,  the  tragedy  of  a life  under  the  little  comedy. 
That  glittering  life  she  led  in  Paris,  the  exquisitely- 
appointed  hfoel ; the  rich  things  and  rare  which  filled 
it ; the  brilliant  festivity  of  its  salons ; the  wits,  the 
beauties,  the  philosophers,  the  artists  that  thronged 
them,  the  sparkling  saturnalia  of  her  constant  suc- 
cess-all these  seemed  shadowy  and  unsatisfactory; 
shadowy  even  to  her,  as  she  stood  there  upon  the 
stage  hapless  and  sad  under  all  the  pretty  smiling. 

The  rival,  whoever  she  may  be,  of  all  this  fasci- 
nating remembrance  and  real  power,  is  a woman  who 
should  be  richly  gifted.  That  she  is  so,  the  steady 
applause  of  Europe  testifies.  That  she  is  a true  and 
loyal  Italian  woman  a late  story  shows.  She  was 
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to  give  a performance  in  Paris  for  the  benefit  of  some 
society,  and  the  evening  was  to  be  called  a Garibaldi 
Festival,  or  something  of  the  kind.  But  4i  superior 
orders"  decreed  that  no  name  from  which  trouble 
might  spring  should  be  used,  so  that  the  title  must 
be  dropped.  There  could  be  no  dispute.  But  ant 
€(*sar,  aut  nuUusy  was  the  instant  response  of  Ristori. 
Either  Garibaldi  Festival  or  no  festival  at  a)L  So 
nhe  declined  to  proceed,  but  sent  the  sum  that  would 
probably  have  been  realized  to  the  Society. 

Fechter,  although  a German,  plays  in  English; 
and  there  has  been  warm  discussion  in  London  of 
Ills  skill  in  Shakespeare's  characters.  He  gives  new 
readings  of  Hamlet  and  the  other  great  plays,  and 
has  had  a great  success.  Should  he  come  to  U9,  he 
will  undoubtedly  give  us  parts  in  the  German  drama 
also ; and  the  fraternity  of  Germans  among  us  is  so 
large  that  he  would  be  very  sure  of  a triumph. 

As  for  Dickens,  except  for  the  chances  of  the  war, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  thought  of  which  seems  to 
promise  such  overwhelming  and  hilarious  success  as 
his  readings.  We  are  weary  of  lectures  and  speeches 
and  the  ordinary  recitations.  But  to  see  and  hear 
the  man  who  has  made  such  fun  for  the  world  and 
been  the  friend  of  all  of  us  would  be  an  irresistible 
fascination.  The  account  of  a reading  by  Dickens 
in  London,  which  appeared  some  months  ago  in  tills 
Magazine  and  was  written  by  young  Mr.  Neill,  a 
gentleman  of  great  promise  who  died  within  the 
year,  is  the  most  delightful  picture  of  the  perform- 
ance. The  profuse  dramatic  genius  of  the  actor  is 
' hardly  less  remarkable,  according  to  the  accounts, 
than  the  marvelous  fertility  and  exquisite  imagina- 
tion of  the  author. 

Of  course  the  wild  adulation  of  his  first  visit  would 
not  be  repeated.  We  have  grown  older,  and  our 
pursuits,  just  now,  are  rather  too  serious.  Nor  can 
it  be  forgotten  that  we  feel  that  we  owe  him  a 
grudge.  It  is  very  unfair  and  unkind,  but  it  is  so. 
We  think  that  the  novelist  used  us  ill.  We  gave 
him  Champagne,  and  asked  him  to  pour  it  into  his 
eyes.  We  offered  him  pudding,  and  begged  him  to 
stuff  it  into  his  ears.  He  would  not  do  it  He 
thanked  us.  He  ate  our  dinners  peaceably,  like  a 
Christian  gentleman,  and  went  his  ways.  He  did 
not  make  fun  of  his  hosts  nor  report  the  family  scan- 
daL  But  he  kept  his  eye3  wide  open,  and  w hat  he 
saw  he  remembered,  and  what  ho  remembered,  not 
of  the  individuals  but  of  the  nation,  he  wrote  down. 

Well,  well ! In  those  days  we  liked  to  hear  that 
the  greatest  and  best  of  men  was  named  Yankee 
Doodle.  But  did  we  seriously  suppose  that  John 
Bull,  under  whatever  guise,  was  going  to  say  it? 
Did  we  seriously  think  that  a great  humorist  could 
come  and  see  us,  and  then  tell  the  world  about  us 
without  a hundred  quips  and  gibes  and  even  ridi- 
cule ? Were  we  not  very  funny  even  to  ourselves  ? 
And  is  it  not  true  that  Dickens  has  said  quite  as 
hard  things  of  England,  and  a hundred-fold  harder, 
than  he  ever  said  of  us  ? 

Let  him  come  if  he  is  not  afraid  of  some  sharp 
talk  which  some  of  the  newspapers  could  hardly  help 
indulging.  But  don’t  come,  dear  Sir,  if  you  have 
sneered  at  us  lately.  There  is  a great  deal  of  pride 
in  the  Yankee  heart.  When  it  has  undertaken  a 
work  in  which  it  counted  upon  the  sympathy  of  cer- 
tain persons,  it  can  go  without  the  sympathy,  but  it 
does  not  forget.  When  you  come,  even  if  you  de- 
lay coming  for  a century,  you  will  find  that  it  was 
in  earnest. 


The  reader  of  this  Magazine  has  not  failed,  we 


hope,  to  begin  the  romance  of  “Romola,”  by  the 
author  of  “Adam  Bede,”  of  which  the  first  number 
was  published  last  month.  It  begins  loftily,  but  as 
the  proem  ends,  and  your  feet  strike  the  hard  pave- 
ment of  Florence  on  the  morning  after  the  death  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  you  are  immediately  surrounded 
by  the  most  charming  and  romantic  groups  and  per- 
sons : your  ears  are  filled  with  the  hum  of  the  beau- 
tiful Tuscan  capital,  with  its  eager  out-of-doors  life, 
the  cry  of  the  peddlers,  the  wrangle  of  trafficker^ 
the  shrill  voice  of  market-women,  the  carol  of  birds 
at  the  windows,  and  the  various  music  of  bells  in 
the  towers ; while  your  eyes  are  charmed  with  the 
infinite  play  of  bright  color  and  picturesque  form 
which  even  the  Florence  of  to-day  has  not  lost. 

The  characters  which  already  appear  are  varied 
and  vivid,  and  are  handled  with  masterly  skill. 
There  is  an  utterly  foreign  and  remote  flavor  in  the 
scenes  which  is  strictly  dramatic,  and  which  im- 
presses the  reader  with  new  admiration  of  the  power 
which  could  deal  with  the  young  Methodist  preacher 
Dinah  in  “Adam  Bede,”  adding  a new  character  to 
literature  and  experience,  and  then  turn  with  equal 
hand  to  the  delineation  of  a Greek  youth  in  Italy 
four  centuries  ago.  In  the  introductory  number 
Roinola,  the  heroine,  is  but  presented  to  us  in  her 
blind  father's  study.  If  she  fulfills  the  promise  of 
her  introduction  she  will  be  a superb  creation.  The 
danger  is  that  the  author  may  not  be  able  to  sustain 
the  vein  she  has  chosen  with  the  uniformity  of  power 
which  is  essential  to  the  symmetry  of  the  story. 

This  work  must  satisfy  us  all  that  English  litera- 
ture has  a really  substantial  addition  in  Miss  Evans, 
or  by  whatever  name  the  author  should  be  known. 
There  is  a ripeness  and  fullness  in  her  books  which 
show  a deep,  rich  vein.  In  her  new  one  she  herself 
erects  a lofty  standard.  To  undertake  to  draw  tho 
portrait  of  the  daily  life  and  character  of  the  Medic- 
ean  Florence,  and  to  fail,  would  be  a fate  which  we 
do  not  believe  is  in  reserve  for  so  bountiful  and  buoy- 
ant a genius  as  that  which  produced  “Adam  Bede" 
and  the  “ Mill  on  the  Floss.” 

The  numerous  friends  of  “Madeleine  Schaeffer,” 
who  have  written  to  us  to  know  of  the  success  of  her 
school  iu  Charleston,  whether  she  married,  and  if  so 
whom,  are  informed  that  the  story  will  be  resumed 
in  the  next  number  of  the  Magazine. 


star's  Statr. 

OHAMMED  SAID,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  is  said 
to  have  come  to  Paris  from  Alexandria  to  be 
medically  treated  for  his  great  obesity.  He  is  too  fat 
for  comfort,  and  wants  to  be  thinned  out,  toned 
down,  reduced — fed  for  muscle,  not  flesh ; being  a 
Mussulman,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  prefer  mus- 
cle. It  is  not  stated  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  reading  the  Drawer ; but  he  has  followed  the  good 
old  rule,  to  “ laugh  and  grow  fat,”  and  carried  the 
joke  a little  too  far. 

A Kentucky  advocate  is  defending  his  client, 
who  i9  charged  with  stealing  a hank  of  yarn : 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  do  you  think  my  client, 
Thomas  Flinn,  off  Muddy  Creek  and  Mississipi, 
would  be  guilty  o'  stealin'  a hank  o'  cotting  yarn? 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I reckon  not — I s’pose  not. 
By  no  means,  gentlemen — not  at  all.  He  art  not 
guilty.  Tom  Flinn?  Good  heavings!  gentlemen, 
you  all  know  Tom  Flinn,  and— on  honor,  now,  gen- 
tlemen — do  you  think  he'd  do  it?  No,  gentlemen, 
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I s’pose  not — I reckon  not.  Thomas  Flinn  ? Why, 
great  snakes  and  aligators ! Tom’s  a whole  team  on 
Muddy  Creek  and  a hoas  to  let.  And  do  you  think 
he’d  sneak  off  with  a miserable  hank  o’  cotting  yarn  ? 
Well,  gentlemen,  I reckon  not — I s’pose  not.  When 
the  wolves  was  a-howling,  gentlemen,  on  the  mount* 
ings  o’  Kentucky,  and  Napoleon  were  a-fighting  the 
battles  o’  Europe— do  you  think,  gentlemen,  my 
client,  Mr.  Thomas  Flinn,  gentlemen,  could  be 
guilty  o’  hookin’— ye9,  hookin’,  gentlemen  — that 
pitiful,  low,  mean,  hank  o’  cotting  yarn  ? Onpos- 
sible ! Gentlemen,  I reckon  not — I s’pose  not  Tom 
Funn?  Gentlemen,  I reckon  I know  my  client, 
Thomas  Flinn!  He’s  got  the  fastest  nag  and 
purtiest  sister,  gentlemen,  in  all  Muddy  Creek  and 
Mississipi ! That,  gentlemen,  are  a fact  Yes,  gen- 
tlemen, that  are  a fact  You  kin  bet  on  that,  gen- 
tlemen. Yes,  gentlemen,  you  kin  bet  your  bones  on 
that ! Now,  ’pon  honor,  gentlemen,  do  you  think  he 
are  guilty  ? Gentlemen,  I reckon  not-^-I  s’pose  not. 
Why,  gentlemen  of  this  jury,  my  client  Thomas 
Flinn  am  no  more  guilty  o’  stealin*  that  are  hank 
o’  cotting  yarn  than  a ’toad  are  got  a tail !— yes,  a 
tail,  gentlemen ! Than  a toad  are  got  a tail !”  [Ver- 
dict for  defendant — case  dismissed — court  adjourned.] 

The  two  following  anecdotes  come  to  ns  from  “a 
former  contributor”  at  Augusta,  Maine.  The  first 
used  to  be  told  two-score  years  ago,  only  the  scene 
was  laid  in  Northern  New  York,  and  it  was  Lake 
Ontario  that  was  to  be  spilled.  However,  the  story 
is  a good  one,  and  the  incident  may  have  happened 
also  in  the  Aroostook.  If  any  one  can  prove  the 
contrary,  we  will  make  all  necessary  corrections : 

44  Several  years  ago,  before  the  eastern  part  of 
Maine  was  much  settled,  two  explorers,  who  were 
on  a timber  prospecting  tour  in  what  is  now  the 
County  of  Aroostook,  near  the  Madawaska  settle- 
ment, stopped  at  a rude  cabin  inhabited  by  an  Irish 
family.  The  4 man  of  the  house’  was  absent,  ana 
his  4 t’other  half  guarded  the  premises.  They  were 
tired  and  hungry,  and  asked  for  food  and  the  privi- 
lege of  resting  a short  time  within  the  domicile. 
The  woman  was  alone,  the  men  rough  in  appear- 
ance, and  her  suspicions  were  aroused  that  all  was 
not  right,  and  she  refused  their  request.  The  ex- 
plorers were  men  of  good  repute  and  good  intentions, 
and  one  of  them  was  a bit  of  a wag.  Indignant  at 
being  refused  the  food  and  rest  their  condition  so 
much  demanded,  and  presuming  upon  the  ignorance 
of  the  woman,  he  told  her  she  could  keep  her  food, 
but  she  never  would  remaiu  there  alive  long  enough 
to  eat  up  what  she  had,  as  the  Indians,  in  revenge 
for  some  outrage  perpetrated  by  white  men  in  the 
upper  country,  were  about  to  revenge  themselves 
by  tapping  Moosehead  Lake  and  letting  the  water 
down  upon  them  in  a flood,  which  would  sweep 
the  cabin  of  the  unkind  woman,  and  all  about  it, 
to  destruction.  The  woman,  in  a state  of  terrible 
alarm,  made  haste  to  consult  the  Catholic  priest 
living  at  the  Madawaska  settlement  near  by,  to 
whom  she  told  the  story  of  the  coming  flood.  The 
pious  Father  bade  the  woman  to  dismiss  her  fears 
and  return  to  her  home,  as  such  an  event  oould  in 
nowise  happen  ; and  that  they  had  the  promise  of 
the  Almighty  that  He  would  4 no  more  destroy  the 
earth  with  a flood.’  4 1 know  that,’  said  the  woman ; 

4 but  it  is  not  the  Almighty  who  is  going  to  do  it,  it 
is  the  cussed  Indians  V 

44  Akin  to  the  foregoing,  let  me  relate  another 
story  of  recent  occurrence : 

44  Not  long  since,  in  the  town  of  B— , in  the 


State  of  Maine,  an  explosion  of  burning  fluid  oc- 
curred, by  which  a Mr.  C was  shockingly  burned 

and  lost  his  life.  He  was  one  of  the  first  citizens  of 
the  place,  highly  respected,  and  had  held  positions 
of  honor  and  trust  among  his  fellow-citizens.  A 
leading  temperance  man,  he  had  represented  the 
Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  in  the  Grand 
Division  of  the  State ; and  it  so  happened  that  this 
body  held  a session,  soon  after  his  death,  at  the  place 
of  his  late  residence.  During  the  session  the  cus- 
tomary resolutions  were  presented  to  the  Division, 
deploring  the  death  of  the  worthy  member  and  the 
loss  of  the  community  and  the  order,  and  ascribing 
the  accident  by  which  he  was  so  suddenly  removed 
from  his  useful  and  honorable  position  in  life  to  a 
dispensation  of  Divine  Providence.  Tributes  were 
paid  to  his  memory  and  character  by  several  mem- 
bers, and  in  the  midst  of  profound  silence  the  Grand 
Worthy  Patriarch  arose  to  put  the  question  on  the 
passage  of  the  resolutions.  At  this  point  a member, 
who  had  been  a silent  listener  to  the  proceedings, 
arose  and  said  that  he  had  some  doubts  whether  the 
resolutions  were  right  in  attributing  the  accident  to 
Divine  Providence.  In  his  opinion  it  teas  caused 
entirely  by  the  explosion  of  burning  fuid,  and  he 
wished  them  amended  accordingly.” 

44  While  spending  a pleasant  evening  in  search- 
ing among  tho  treasures  of  the  Drawer  in  some  back 
numbers  of  Harper , I was  humorously  reminded  of 
an  example  of  patriotism  which  came  under  my  no- 
tice, and  which  afforded  much  amusement  I will 
send  it  to  you,  believing  it  not  altogether  unwor- 
thy of  a generous  smile  : 

44 1 was  stopping  in  a small  town  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania when  the  news  came  of  the  fall  of  Sumter. 
The  excitement  became  intense ; patriotic  speeches 
were  made,  companies  for  the  war  speedily  formed. 
It  was  at  this  time,  when  the  public  excitement  was 
at  its  height,  that  there  was  a flag-raising  at  a school- 
house  two  miles  from  A-  the  orator  of  the  occasion 

being  a young  collegiate,  fresh  from  his  Alma  Mater. 
After  the  speech  had  been  made  a sheet  of  foolscap 
was  produced,  and  twelve  big,  noble-looking  fellows 
walked  boldly  up  and  enrolled  their  names  among 
the  brave  defenders  of  their  country.  As  each  man 
put  his  name  upon  the  paper  he  was  greeted  by  three 
lusty  cheers  and  the  rolling  of  the  drum.  Finally, 
when  the  twelve  recruits  had  taken  their  scats,  and 
no  one  seemed  to  manifest  any  inclination  of  follow- 
ing their  example  of  enlisting,  a young  man  was 
called  upon  to  speak.  He  was  a strong,  dashing, 
dark-eyed  youth,  and  evidently  much  excited.  H© 
seemed  determined,  however,  to  acquit  himself  with 
applause,  and  ho  spread  out  accordingly. 

44  After  stating  numerous,  and,  as  he  uiged,  strong 
reasons  for  not  going  to  the  war — that 4 he  couldn’t 
leave  his  business’ — 4 would  go  if  they  couldn’t  get 
along  without  him’ — 4 if  he  found  it  to  be  his  duty,* 
etc.,  he  waxed  warm.  He  glowed  in  his  overflow- 
ing patriotism,  and  having  depicted  in  glowing  ool- 
ors  the  outrage  practiced  on  our  flag  by  tho  rebels, 
he  closed  his  impressive  speech  with,  in  effect,  the 
following:  ‘Gentlemen!  do  you  know  what  I’d 
have  done  had  I been  down  there  when  that  glo- 
rious flag  was  torn  by  these  traitors  from  its  lofty 
height  ? I would  have  snatched  it  from  their  bloody 
hands — I would  have  mounted  the  flag-staff— and, 
regardless  of  the  hail  of  bullets  that  might  have 
stormed  around  me,  I would  have  nailed  it  there — 
ay!  with  my  own  hands  would  I have  nailed  it 
there ! and  have— have — gentlemen — desired  it  to 
remain  P ” 
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41  Aunt  Sally,  as  ahe  is  called  in  onr  village,  had 
lived  a few  years  with  us  when  she  buried  a second 
husband,  the  first  having  been  buried  in  Rushville, 
some  ten  miles  north,  where  she  was  first  married. 
Speaking  of  her  great  and  recent  affliction,  she  said : 

44 1 We  all  have  our  trials  and  troubles,  but  I am 
most  crazy  now  to  know  which  of  my  two  dear  hus- 
bands I shall  be  buried  alongside  of/ 

44  She  went  so  nearly  crazy  about  it  that  she  final- 
ly had  to  decide  the  question  by  taking  a third.” 


They  have  a famous  water-cure  establishment  up 
in  Vermont,  to  which  a distinguished  clergyman, 
having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  voice,  went  to 
be  treated. 

One  of  the  prescriptions  which  the  doctor  gave 
him  was  to  practice  speaking  as  loudly  as  he  could 
in  the  open  air ; for  which  purpose  he  often  ascend- 
ed a mountain  near  the  village.  One  winter  day 
(his  voice  having  recovered  strength)  he  made  such 
a noise  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  village 
became  alarmed,  thinking  the  noise  was  made  by  a 
bear.  Seizing  muskets,  guns,  or  whatever  weapons 
came  to  hand,  an  adventurous  band  rushed  up  the 
mountain  to  capture  it. 

Forming  a great  circle  around  the  spot  from  which 
the  roaring  came,  they  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  centre  to  inclose  the  44  varmint”  and  make  his 
destruction  sure.  Some  of  the  more  valorous  grew 
faint-hearted  and  retired  as  they  came  to  the  scratch. 
A few  pressed  oh  with  loaded  guns  and  stout  cudgels, 
resolved  to  do  or  die.  Nearer  and  still  nearer  drew 
the  gallant  band,  when  all  at  once,  upon  their  as- 
tonished gaze,  up  stood  the  reverend  divine,  no  bear, 
a bare-faccd  man  with  a white  choker,  spouting 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  and  David’s  Psalms  to  the 
listening  rocks  and  trees.  A roar,  louder  than  that 
of  bears,  a roar  of  laughter,  roused  the  speaker  to 
the  consciousness  of  a new  auditory,  and  they  all 
came  down  the  hill  together. 


4 4 The  following  anecdote  of  Judge  G , late 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Sixth  Judicial 
District,  I have  never  seen  in  print,  and  I deem  it 
worthy  of  the  Drawer.”  So  wTites  an  intelligent 
correspondent,  and  wc  agree  with  him  in  his  opinion. 

44  Judge  G- — was  holding  a circuit  in  Norw  ich, 
Chenango  County,  and  as  the  duties  of  the  term  had 
been  somewhat  arduous,  the  J udge,  whose  nature  at 
best  was  not  the  mildest,  had  become  very  irritable, 
and  desired  to  dispatch  as  soon  as  possible  the  busi- 
ness before  him.  Among  the  latter  causes  of  the 
term  wras  one  brought  by  an  old  Irishman  for  recov- 
ery on  a trunk  which  had  been  lost  between  Norwich 
and  Binghamton.  The  old  man  took  the  stand  as 
a witness,  and  the  J udge  interrogated  him  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  aforesaid  trunk. 

44  4 Now,  Sir,’  said  the  Judge,  abruptly,  4 what 
was  in  the  trunk  ?’ 

44  4 Well,’  replied  the  old  man,  in  an  accent  modi- 
fied by  long  residence  in  this  country,  4 well,  there 
were  some  clothes  and  some  holy  pictures/ 

44  4 IIoly  pictures!  holy  pictures!’  exclaimed  the 
Judge  ; 4 what  do  you  mean  by  holy  pictures?* 

44  4 Well,  first,  there  was  a picture  of  Father 
Mathew,  who  introduced  temperance  into  Ireland ; 
perhaps  your  Honor’s  hcerd  o’  him  ?’ 

“ 4 Yes,  yes ; go  on  !* 

44  4 And  then  there  was  a picture  of  the  blessed  St. 
Patrick,  who  banished  snakes  from  Ireland;  perhaps 
your  Honor’s  heerd  o’  him  V 
44  4 Yes,  ves : what  else  ?’ 
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“ 4 Well,  then,’  said  the  old  man,  fixing  his  eyes 
on  the  Judge,  ‘there  was  a picture  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  who  came  on  earth  to  save  men  from  their 
sins ; perhaps  your  Honor's  heerd  o'  him  !' 

44 1 forbear  on  the  scene  which  followed.” 


Every  body  has  heard  of  the  man  who  followed 
the  trail  of  a “grizzly”  for  several  days,  and  had 
nearly  overtaken  the  game,  when  he  suddenly  gave 
up  further  pursuit  because  “the  trail  was  getting 
too  thundering  fresh.” 

Last  fall  a party  of  amateur  sportsmen  started  on 
a bear-hunt.  They  found  a trail,  and,  after  a hard 
day’s  work,  were  rewarded  for  their1  labor  by  hearing 
a low  growl  in  a thicket  a few  rods  ahead,  when  one 
of  the  party  suddenly  commenced  a hasty  retreat, 
remarking  that  44  he  hadn’t  lost  any  bear,  and  he’d 
be  shot  if  he  would  hunt  for  one  auy  longer.” 


44 1 have  a Sunday-school  of  bright,  interesting 
children  in  New  York,  and,  to  encourage  them,  had 
recourse  to  a concert  and  exhibition,  to  which  the 
parents  were  invited  and  the  public  generally.  Dur- 
ing the  exercises  I asked  the  children  who  could  tell 
me  any  thing  about  Peter.  No  one  answered.  1 
repeated  it,  and  finally  a little  girl  of  four  years  held 
up  her  hands  and  said,  4 1 can/ 

“ 4 Well,  my  little  girl,  that’s  right.  I am  glad 
to  see  there  is  one  little  girl  here  who  will  put  these 
larger  boys  and  girls  to  shame/ 

“ The  little  girl  was  then  led  to  the  platform,  and 
r told  her  to  tell  me  what  she  knew  of  Peter.  She 
put  her  finger  to  her  mouth,  and  looking  very  smil- 
ing, said, 

“‘Peter,  Peter,  pumpkin  eater, 

Had  a wife  and  couldn't  keep  her* 

Put  her  in  & pumpkin  shell, 

And  then  he  kept  her  very  well/ 

44  That  sufficed  the  audience,  who  began  to  cough 
in  their  handkerchiefs,  and  she  was  allowed  to  find 
her  seat.” 


Both  the  incidents  that  come  next  have  been  in 
former  Drawers,  but  they  are  so  well  told  by  a val- 
ued correspondent  that  we  repeat  them  : 

In  the  days  when  44  Women’s  Rights”  were  just 
beginning  to  be  rampant  in  Massachusetts  an  eccen- 
tric, though  excellent,  clergyman  had  44 a notice” 

sent  him  that  a woman,  Mrs. , would  give  a 

public  lecture  on  the  Rights  of  the  Sex  at  the  Town 
Hall,  and  this  notice  he  was  particularly  requested 
to  read  to  his  congregation,  with  his  other  public 
notices,  on  the  Sabbath.  Accordingly,  on  Sunday, 
after  having  given  his  other  notices,  he  paused  a 
j moment,  and  then  said,  4‘  I am  also  requested  to 
! give  notice  to  the  congregation  that  a hen  will  crow 
in  the  Toirn  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening  at  7 o'clock. 
All  who  would  like  to  hear  her  are  invited  to  attend 


In  an  interior  town  in  old  Connecticut  lives  an 
odd  character  named  Ben  Hayden.  Ben  has  some 
good  points;  but  he  will  run  his  face  when  and 
where  he  can,  and  never  pay.  In  the  same  town 
lives  Mr.  Jacob  Bond,  who  keeps  the  store  at  the 
corners.  Ben  had  a score  there,  but  to  get  his  pay 
was  more  than  Mr.  B.  was  equal  to.  One  day  Ben 
made  his  appearance  with  a bag  and  wheel-barrow. 

44  Mr.  Bond,  1 want  to  buy  two  bushels  of  corn, 
and  I want  to  pay  you  the  cash  for  it.” 

“ Very  well,”  says  B.  And  so  they  both  go  up 
stairs,  and  B.  puts  up  the  corn,  and  Ben  takes  it 
down  while  Mr.  B.  stops  to  dose  up  his  windows. 
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When  he  got  down  be  saw  old  Ben  some  ways  from 
the  door,  making  for  home. 

44  Halloo,  Ben ! Yon  said  yon  wanted  to  pay  the 
cash  for  that  corn.” 

Old  Ben  sat  down  on  one  handle  of  his  barrow, 
and,  cocking  his  head  on  one  side,  said,  44  That’s  all 
true,  Mr.  B.  I do  want  to  pay  you  the  cash  for  the 
corn,  but  I can’t” 


“In  our  camp,”  writes  a brave  volunteer  while 
our  Army  of  the  West  was  before  Corinth,  14  are  two 
Indians,  comical  geniuses  both  of  them,  but  not  very 
well  versed  in  the  white  man’s  language.  Our  wor- 
thy chaplain  became  interested  in  them,  and  in  one 
of  his  prayers  asked  a blessing  for  the  poor  untaught 
Indians  among  us.  After  service  they  were  ob- 
served to  be  in  a towering  passion,  and  when  they 
met  the  chaplain  they  broke  out  upon  him  for  call- 
ing them  bad  names. 

“ 4 Why,  no,’  said  he ; * what  have  I said  ?* 

41 4 You  tell  the  Lord  poor  Indian  great  rascal.* 

14 The  good  man  explained  as  well  as  he  could: 
but  they  were  not  satisfied ; they  didn’t  want  to  be 
called  names.” 


At  a session  of  a Kentucky  court  held  a few  years 
ago  a negro  woman  was  convicted  of  a capital  crime 
and  sentenced  to  be  hung.  In  a few  weeks  she  pro- 
fessed to  be  converted,  and  the  jailer  moved  his 

Honor  J udge  N for  an  order  allowing  her  to  be 

removed  from  the  jail  to  be  baptized. 

44 Why  not  baptize  her  in  the  jail?”  asked  the 
Judge. 

44  She  wishes  to  be  immersed.  She  don’t  believe 
sprinkling  or  pouring  valid  baptism,”  says  turnkey. 

Judge  N reflected  a moment,  and  answered: 

44 1 have  a right  to  settle  that  question.  Mr.  Clerk, 
make  an  order  that  this  Court,  being  sufficiently  ad- 
vised, decides  that  sprinkling  is  valid  baptism.” 

So  this  vexed  question  is  settled  by  a Kentucky 
court. 


One  of  the  orthodox  religious  papers  of  Boston 
illustrates  the  present  state  of  things  in  our  country 
by  the  following  story : 

A couple  of  raftsmen  were  in  a big  blow  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  in  a gale.  Their  raft  was  emerging  from  Lake 
Pepin  as  the  squnll  came.  In  an  instant  the  raft  was 
pitching  and  writhing  as  if  suddenly  dropped  into  Charyb- 
dis,  while  the  waves  broke  over  with  tremendous  uproar; 
and,  expecting  instant  destruction,  one  of  the  raftsmen 
dropped  on  his  knees  and  commenced  praying  with  a rim 
equal  to  the  emergency.  Happening  to  open  his  eyes  for 
an  instant,  he  observed  his  companion,  not  engaging  in 
prayer,  but  pushing  a polo  into  the  water  at  the  side  of 
the  raft. 

“What’s  that  yer  doin’,  Mike?"  said  he:  “get  down 
on  yer  knees  now,  for  there  isn’t  a mi  nit  between  us  and 
purgatory.” 

“Bo  aisy,  Pot,”  said  the  other,  as  he  coolly  continued 
to  punch  the  water  with  the  pole;  “bo  aisy  now!  what’s 
the  use  of  praying  when  a feller  can  tech  bottom  with  a 
polef’ 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  transport  on  board 
of  which  General  Butler  took  passage  for  Ship  Isl- 
and was  run  ashore  on  some  shoal  out  South,  and 
for  a time  "was  in  great  peril.  There  was  more  or 
less  alarm  among  the  soldiers.  The  boats  were  got 
ready  to  land  the  troops,  and  among  the  first  to  rush 
for  a safe  place  on  board  was  a chaplain.  As  he  was 
about  to  step  from  the  transport  to  the  boat  Gener- 
al Butler  seized  him  by  the  shoulder,  exclaiming, 
44  Look  here,  my  long-haired  friend,  you  came  here 


to  pray  for  us,  and  now,  the  first  time  we  really  need 
your  services,  you  desert  your  post  Step  back,  Sir!” 


BLANCHE. 

Blanche  sat  by  her  open  casement. 

Humming  an  air  as  she  • pinned; 

Ever  and  oft  the  burden  came, 

Borne  on  the  summer’s  wind. 

Twaa  an  olden  ditty  she  sang, 

She  bad  caught  from  lips  long  dead— 

lips  now  attuned  to  other  songs, 

To  other  songs,  she  said. 

Round  and  round  her  spinning- wheel  flew. 
Swiftly  the  long  silken  thread 

Dropped  from  her  ivory  fingers — 

“An  endless  task!*1  she  said. 

The  sun  swooned  away  on  the  mountains, 
Painting  the  valley  in  red, 

In  orange  and  purple  the  vineyards — 

“An  endless  day!”  she  said. 

The  moon  and  stars  they  glimmered 
As  the  twilight  shadows  fled; 

She  leans  from  her  open  casement — 

“God  only  is  peace!”  she  said. 

An  angel  in  secret  is  stitching 
A death-shroud  with  mystical  thread; 

Sewing  the  half-finished  meshes — 

“God  only  is  rest!"  he  said. 

Now  wipe  the  tears  from  thy  cheek,  Blanche! 
Believe  that  thy  lover  is  dead; 

For  faithless  from  thee  he  has  wandered— 
“God  only  is  true!”  she  said. 

*Twas  night,  and  the  angel  was  bending 
Over  Blanche  as  she  lay  on  her  bed; 

He  whispered,  her  spinning  Is  ended— 

“God  only  is  life!”  he  said. 


Away  in  the  Jerseys  they  had  a funeral  a short 
time  ago.  The  deceased  was  a lady  about  seventy- 
three;  she  left  behind  her  a mother  over  ninety, 
and  an  only  son  turned  fifty  years  of  age.  Being 
generally  respected,  the  assemblage  at  the  funeral 
was  great.  The  prayers,  or  rather  the  services,  in 
the  house  were  conducted  by  the  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, who  no  doubt  did  his  best.  After  praying  for 
every  body  in  and  out  of  the  congregation,  he 
44  begged  Heaven  to  have  pity  upon  the  orphan, 
who,  though  advanced  in  years,  was  yet  an  orphan.” 
The  mother  of  the  deceased  w as  not  forgotten ; for  a 
blessing  was  usked  for  her,  44  who,  though  older  than 
her  daughter,  had  yet  survived  her.” 


A gentleman  in  Ohio  writes  to  the  Drawer  of  a 
visit  made  by  the  Marion  County  Commissioners  to 
Cleveland  on  some  business  for  the  county.  They 
put  up  at  a first-class  hotel,  and  when  they  came  to 
breakfast  a bill  of  fare  w as  handed  to  one  of  them  by 
the  w aiter.  The  country'  gentleman  w^as  puzzled  by 
the  sight  of  it ; but  after  examining  it  a moment  he 
stretched  himself  back,  and  said,  “I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  this  paper,  Sir ; and  I will  read 
it  after  I have  fiuishcd  my  breakfast !” 


From  Iowa  a welcome  correspondent  writes : 

44  Judge  P has  his  habitation  in  a city  beau- 

tifully located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  ‘old  Massas- 
sip.’  Our  legal  friend  is  a white  man  in  all  essen- 
tials— barring  a few  : his  copper  complexion,  high 
cheek-bones,  and  coarse  black  hair,  with  ‘nary  a 
kink’  therein,  strongly  indicate  a probable  descent 
from  Black  Hawk  or  4 some  other  man  of  the  samo 
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persuasion.*  The  Judge  has,  until  receutly,  l»ccn  re- 
garded a stanch  Democrat — 'tis  not  necessary  here 
to  state  bow  his  political  status  came  to  be  changed. 
At  a late  gathering  of1  the  unterrified,’  our  friend 
of  the  ermine,  in  the  heat  of  argument  with  a ‘son 
of  Erin  / asserted  that  he  (the  Judge)  was  1 sound  on 
the  goose/  having  been  ‘rocked  in  the  cradle  of 
democracy.' 

‘“Be  the  mortial/  interposed  Dennis,  *yer  tinder 
limbs  niver  reposed  in  a cradle  at  all ; and  as  for 
rocking,  be  the  holy  poker  l it’s  little  uv  that  ye 
got,  sth raped  to  a bit  uv  a boord  slung  on  an  owld 
squaw’s  back  !' 

“ Mention  cradle  in  the  Judge’s  vicinity  and  he’ll 
rock  you.” 

A telegraph  operator  was  taken  prisoner  by  a 


gang  of  guerrillas  in  Western  Virginia,  and  the  cap' 
tain  offered  to  spure  bis  life  on  condition  of  his  tak- 
ing the  oath  to  support  the  Southern  Confederacy 
(C.  S.  A.).  He  promptly  replied  that  if,  after  a whole 
life's  hard  work,  and  the  use  of  more  oaths  than  it 
was  pleasant  to  reflect  upon,  he  bad  been  nimble  to 
support  himself,  bow  could  it  be  expected  that  he 
could  support  the  C.  & A.  taking  only  one?  He 
“still  lives.” 


A Long  Islander  tells  a yam  about  Old  Rumpus 
that  w ill  bear  telling  again  : 

“Not  many  years  ago  there  lived  on  the  east  end 
of  Long  Island  a specimen  of  the  race  familiarly 
known  as  4 Old  Rumpus.'  He  used  to  boaet  that  he 
was  the  4 pool  vest'  man  on  Long  Island — a fact  that 
has  been  universally  acknowledged,  since  he  won  the 
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Fbei> u Fltie  Gur!  that.  On*.  Inking  at  us.  Isn’t  she  raythcr  Sweet  on  you  ?" 

Acotmrs. — “ Oh  yea,  poor  thing  f hut  it’s  no  nee.  Pm  going  in  for  Pol  Hies,  and  eha’n’t  have  time  for  that  eon  of 
thing.  Love  will  do  for  Boy* ; Men  have  more  aeriou*  matter*  to  attend  to.** 
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* ugly  xnAriVpIfte^at  a fc'oiinii  o/ JuWt/^afc, l^v  foA^  \ r*  tiich  to  loeks  xmvasOy  mip?mr  to  his?  own.  Tht 
up£  the  \rimi  Sybils  looking,  through  a ; p.^;  but amtoleuly  'Did  RumjmsVscern* 

hom^colte:  Thft  ohi  paa^oi?  vtea  i trading  j &l  to  teptni  q t life  bargain,  lie  said  hewa.«a'  \mi 

h&sgen;*  todtji£]b«  teVfcftably  jnajvptglyoa  tofisty^Mte  w*c  afraid  of  a nem 

gain,,  it  l*Hv^o  uhpo*i  un^-sito  for  him  to  M-  >.  .tow*'/-  ''  *»b  noi'tid^vpf-h«i^^.  but  kimw  * bis  boas* 
pcm»on  rn  taultf  with,  till  fa  easd  oM  " Tic?  *&5d  ho  didn’t  want  to  tradb  ; 

ipate?  mm  more  tm le  ton  woalit  & *0ft f g x*>  ha  V"#y  fywi*  ^ SMft&with  itojra  in  to  eyes  bctgg&ri 

thW  tv&rid  ia/he  ta  m fvrtme  btvofwl  Mm.  A t$  he  ^{jfeiifcd  &b*&bte  bargain ; but  thte  stranger 
•smingcr  drove  up  and  supped  ut  the  tavfcitf.  1 Old  cfttol  m tto  witnesses  Ait  U ir«i 

Eamjrto  soon  guf  into  £t>»vfci^tioir  with 0*e  tfti&y  • a trade,  and  toe  afoiiid  »Rm«idnT  it  binding.  4 Old 
eXAtntod  to  (n>m's  rnuv*;  K'hj  irto  h#  would  *.h*  y ttoijmn  a*tol  pono  bainu  to  trad*?  tofc  in  a wn* k 
‘ tor  b>r3s  # it  wa’o-f  ffofir  Uitt  yr^rs  ;4  d tln»  if  ‘ft  to  party tihouM  to (tostostoUn  that  time,  bat 

roan  to  mgk.  which  w»(is  a 4in«  auinnrt  to  tolc  \ fb/»  $N‘  wo#  xeinwl  ITm  putting  to  immey  m 
at,  upd  %ialiy  tonheptdl  to  mm  M trade,  *to  j lUa  pnukeu  hatttoipg  up  tils^but^i^  at^nwtbed-  to 
seeing]  m <vi*»  tofc wutrL  A tog  to  :mi  tolly  ;•  ly - fl*%dd'  acv|tiiuntaiK^t  md  .said,  ‘lito  toy  *d~ 
made ; tlio  nvmogr  i-  w&.<  u*  pin  4 Old  Rumpus1,  hU  .;■  vto  toa/icnr,  w top  you  harness  him  up  let  &i%  tW 
horse  and  uveutT  dollars  return  a fxof^t  abdirtt  well  hilth,  to  UowUl  Juekyour  l^am^ 
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;*a'Cdf  youVtf  got  auy  !*  lie  wit*  harness  to  the .,  Ik  owe  of  mu  ujwds -the  £'o*t»;u<ter  has,  by skill- 
sragon  of  hi-'  if csv  owner,  and  demolished  it  * double-  1 ful - nnfumiivjitift  touttugrtl  to  main  his  oitiee  fronj 
quick, * *i:kt  taring Haaih-hoani,  eusdumuh  unui,  etc.,  at  the  t of  Haitisou  ami  Tv ler  do vm to  the.  present 
different' ploo-;5*,  ;>!5  * *uvm 3 ro<I  yrftfoe  bUirn'h^phtee.  day,  'Being  caked  how  bu  managed  to  keep  bis  <d- 
Tlii5*  li  ttfe  <tffeir.put  * ngw  aiqksgf  <m -the  tmi^actton,  fuy>  through  AdihbuHtmti<7ii,  he 

The,  strait  jjotr  to  tiwfe  back*  but  ‘ Rum-  implied,  that  ‘tit  wtd&I&koi  titfehtv  snjart  Admiu^ 

pu**  calhA  oii  the  *$jr»<3ss*$  to  |sn»ve  that  liwtis  a bn  ration  to  cbiaige  qbicW  tbu&  be  could/’ 
trade;  tolui  advuntiigvof : 

a stranger,  and  was*  svUlhig  to  itiide  buck  for  tfeo  WiiiUs  out  ateny  wtiy  ht&iiog  steady  progress* 
cfolkr*,  winch  tho  victim  gladly  <:on:«mleti'  to  gi ye/  &Jwtt  Urn  valley ^inio  Virgibiaa  fanner  cairit*  m cao>fj 
The  m<woy:  *?m  -p^ld/ov^r,  jiud  '*  OM  Rumpus*  drvm<  w ith  a load  of  brack  to  sell  for  Oaote  *Sam'e  gold, 
out  of  rite  y ilium  io  high  g)eef  ^ith  thirty  doll  am  which  was  always  .quite  h*  'jgeotl  in  reWldom  as  at 
bi^  jiocket  and  a horn  that  no <md  , could-  drive  but ; home,  lie  w7 & told  that  he  coaid  not  trad*  there 


Ppp  IHH Hpiipp 

himself;  whUa  ibn  at&uiger,  for  attempting  to  elicai 
an  old  man,  tcile .out  a wizav  aula*  minus  thirty 
dollars  and  his  v; agon/* 

No  moral 


T vo. 
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Mas.  ^ do  scrub  a ditto  *no?i£  gcu Uf  * yim  afaocfc  my  aem».’ 
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bad  front  of  tlm  name  of  .Jeff  Datfiv  Wise, 

and  every  telisl'.bi#  md  Utile,  fea 
could  put  Mi'  toii’gm*  to  r he  a worn  till  it  looked  blue 
all  about  Mm;  and  at  out  .of  breath,  he  oaksd 
ft  wan  md  deemed** 

to  ha  tofttefeni  evkhmeo  of  hja  loyalty,  and  ho  ws 


da y>  iwrt Ibtf t he  had  given  feis  wife  a fiveKtollar  hill 
u*  put  iu  thu  plate  fuf  him. 

Wheu-Mtv  & — - walked  around  the  «i(l?  of  the 
church,  with  hw  eolktctfriO  plat*  in  hand,  he  espied, 
toling :-at  -Hw  end  of  ■&  pew,  tfce  wife  of  the  ^rteml 
whom  he  had  met  that  motrmii  md  who  gave  her 
the  iive^jolto  hill.  A*r  he  handed  the  plate  to  W, 
th*:  Udf  placed  into  H i hill,  nut  carefully  folded, 
* hteh  ¥f(U  stefft  at  a a;tae©  to  be  thru*  dollars,  Mr. 
B— , Instant  of  jwsitog  on,  stopped  arul  *akl  in  an 
underlain*,  suubbb*  }o  i«^r  hnwvvr,  41  Xo  you  doot! 
I want  the  other  t«r*  dollure.  You  toon  yen r tu\& 
hand  jgave  toii  Hve!H 

The  lady  looked  Jtttott&kadf  tod  aaidf  *'  Do  move 
mb  Mr. 

Xv.~  -aid  B- — y.  ylllwUy  tore  an  hour  unless 
T get  that  other  two 

If  ji  determined  air  tod  manner  were  too  ranch  for 

thf>  iftdy.  So  fiuirtly  taking  out  her  po^tomgafe 
sto  bl^iirigly  added  a iwu-dollar  hilt,  and  B- — 
|WC85^;  to  ItltimplUiiU-  ' v . . . * 


allowed  to  dispc^Mi  of  hU  vx^c  tables 

Mft.fr.  WX  B — r-C«^rjr;Kew  Yorker  will  know 
who  that-  ifl&aua),  ’vrlto  has  fed  more  hungry  paerpte 
than  any  other  man  in  tto  mty,  w)mo  good  am- 
ite,  of  which  tim following  i? one? 

A while  some  phiUnthr^dc  htort  was  awtyd 
in  hta  church  for  which  funiiU  vrore  to  Ur  fatal,  arid 
it  was  decide#  to  IptVr  a Kpacinl  Sermon  &m\  a collec- 
tion, Mr.  B-—  was  appointed  a.1?  one  of  the  anon- 
Ihus  *o  p$£ft  the  plate.  Tt  so  h»'-pp©n»’d  that  Mr. 
B— — , who  felt  anxiofta  that  Ora  af&ir  toh'iM  fc, 
successful,  met  a friend  In  Broadway,  utui  utgott  jUftr 
attendance  and  hismoueyeilco-operatiim.  flia  fviaM 
told  him  he  was  compelled  to  leave  lawn  that  very 


Arr».  r 1 Jrinc,  Gli2a  Jane,  you  did  not  m^glect  XnljUe  Worship  to  Faria, 

toyud  r' 

Vuz  v <j\ nK.—-‘ *•  Oh,  Xat  a rfcim  Ghurvli.'' 

j^r^i  » Wl!uH- .1  always  lenevr  Pari*  w**  or/  awfully  irleked  place,  bn! 

unv  otijiir  S’^fiiU?  »x»u»clwek  n^J  yweur  niiunt  VJmrrln,*  Pr 

' * y V*  >'t_  i>L^>  i i .j  tifr.-— ; ? ^.  .^i  Al^'/Ld 


Whftt  tnurct,  did  jw 


.’sK,:  'i^Vr^W 
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Furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Brodie,  300  Canal  Street , New  York , and  drawn  by 
Voigt  from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 


Figure  1.— Carriage  ok  Phcskr  Toilet. 
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Figure  2.—* Actum*  Pabtxessus. 

materials,  according  to  the  advance  of  tbe  season. 
Composed  of  a fabric  of  some  wliat  ii^rht  color*  em- 
broidered with  black  braid?,  it  i*  a decided  favorite. 
It  may  also  be  further  ornamented  with  drops  and 
fringes. 


TITE  Robe  represented  in  the  Dinner  Toilet  is  | 
of  taffeta,  ornamented  with  a ehiMrfcy  heading  j 
falls  of  white  and  black  lace,  one  above  the  other. 
The  skirt  is  ornamented  with  festoons. 

The  AuruaDf  P-ajkdessus  may  be  made  of  different 
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TUB  OAPTtVK  SAVXD. 


Enter**!  according  to  Act  of  in  the  year  1862,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’*  Office  of  the  Di* 

trict  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.* 
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The  treaty  of  1702  had  made  the  English 
colonists  and  the  savages  east  of  the  Mississippi 
fellow-subjects  of  the  same  crown,  but  had  done 
little  to  mitigate  the  hostility  which  a century 
and  a quarter  of  constant  and  merciless  war  had 
engendered  between  them.  The  savages  knew 
that  their  enemies  were  not  the  kings  of  England 
or  France,  who  reigned  thousands  of  miles  away, 
but  the  ever  restless  colonists  of  the  Atlantic 
sea- board,  whoso  power  they  dreaded,  and  whose 
aggressions  they  were  continually  experiencing. 
So  then,  when  war  broke  out  between  their  own 
peculiar  enemies  and  the  English,  the  nations 
of  the  Northwest  gathered  as  eagerly  to  the  flag 
of  Britain  as  they  had  ever  done  to  that  of  France, 
and  displayed  as  much  ferocity  under  the  com- 
mand of  St.  Leger  and  Prcvost  as  under  that  of 
Duquesne  and  Montcalm. 

No  national  hatred  was  ever  more  bitter  and 
lasting  than  that  which  existed  between  the  two 
races  on  this  continent — not  even  that  between 
Spaniards  and  Moors — nor  were  hostilities  ever 
carried  on  during  any  long  secies  of  years  with 
such  relentless  ferocity.  The  final  aim  of  both 
parties  being  extermination,  the  destruction  of 
non-combatants  was  an  object  to  be  sought  with 
hardly  less  eagerness  than  that  of  the  most  effi- 
cient warriors,  and  pity  to  any  one  of  the  hos- 
tile race  came  to  be  considered  a weakness,  es- 
pecially among  the  whites.  To  smite  the  heathen 
hip  and  thigh,  or,  better  still,  make  him  an  in- 
heritance, was  only  another  expression  of  the 
“right  of  might”  doctrine  always  so  willingly 
embraced  by  the  strong,  even  when  unaccom- 
panied by  the  divine  sanction  that  was  supposed 
to  justify  its  application  in  the  particular  case 
of  a great  continent  abounding  in  every  element 
of  wealth  being  found  in  the  possession  of  a 
people  too  weak  to  defend  it.  That  a Christian, 
armed  with  steel  cap  and  musketoon,  should  lack 
what  the  Mexican  armed  in  cotton  mail  and  ob- 
sidian sword  possessed,  appeared  just  as  absurd 
to  the  Virginian  cavalier  and  the  New  England 
Puritan  as  it  did  to  the  Spanish  conquistador ; 
and  though  the  former  did  not  proclaim  their 
opinion  so  loudly  as  the  latter,  they  acted  it  out 
as  fully  and  relentlessly.  A conflict  begun 
in  such  a spirit  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
merciless  at  the  outset ; and  when  we  remember 
that  the  pioneers  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  were 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  backwoodsmen 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and 
that  they  met  the  red  men  with  the  accumulated 
rancor  of  generations  raging  in  the  breasts  of 
both  parties,  neither  the  ferocity  of  their  battles 
nor  the  cold-blooded  treatment  of  prisoners  will 
be  deemed  a matter  of  wonder. 

But  what  does  seem  strange  is,  that  in  reading 
the  story  of  these  barbarous  wars,  if  we  are  for 
a moment  relieved  by  some  tale  of  unwonted 
magnanimity,  it  is  nearly  always  an  Indian  who 
falsifies  the  savage  creed  in  which  he  has  been 
educated  ; while  a white  man’s  boasted  civiliza- 
tion is  but  seldom  found  to  raise  him  sufficiently 
above  his  habitual  prejudices  as  to  show  mercy 
to  an  Indian.  One  such  exceptional  act  of  kind- 


l ness  we  will  venture  to  relate,  because  we  are 
perfectly  sure  of  its  authenticity,  having  heard 
it  from  the  gentleman  who  was  its  subject. 

The  massacre  at  the  River  Raisin  is  a name 
suggestive  of  all  that  is  horrible  in  Indian  war- 
fare : at  the  mere  mention  of  it  our  mothers  still 
shudder,  and  over  it  our  grandmothers  wept  bit- 
ter tears  for  sons,  the  very  flower  of  Kentucky, 
who  there  fell  a sacrifice  to  sAvage  cruelty  and 
the  perfidy  of  an  English  general.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  first  conflict  at  Frenchtown  re- 
sulted favorably  to  our  army,  and  that  when  the 
assailants  renewed  the  attack,  they  for  hours 
made  good  their  frail  stockades  against  the  whole 
force  of  British  and  Indians  combined.  During 

the  hottest  part  of  this  latter  fight,  Mr.  C , 

then  a mere  boy,  was  struck  down  by  a bullet 
through  the  body,  and  carried  to  a log-hut  in  the 
rear,  used  as  a hospital  for  the  wounded,  with 
whom  it  was  soon  crowded.  After  the  surrender, 
which  was  not  made  until  the  English  com- 
mander pledged  his  honor  for  the  safety  of  the 
prisoners,  a number  of  savages,  drunk  with  rage 
and  whisky,  rushed  into  the  cabin  and  began  to 
tomahaw  k and  scalp  the  helpless  inmates.  Young 
C , w ho  happened  to  be  lying  in  such  a posi- 

tion as  to  be  partially  hid  but  yet  able  to  see  all 
that  was  done,  feigned  death,  hoping  thereby  to 
escape  the  hatchet,  though  he  well  knew*  it  would 
not  save  him  from  the  scalping-knife,  for  scalps 
then  bore  a good  price  at  the  government  offices 
in  Canada.  While  trying  to  nerve  himself  to 
endure  the  horrible  mutilation  without  flinching, 
he  noticed  the  entrance  of  an  Indian  who,  in- 
stead of  taking  any  part  in  the  barbarous  employ- 
ment of  his  fellows,  appeared  to  regard  it  with 
disapproval.  Grasping  at  the  slightest  hope  of 
escape,  the  youth  determined  to  appeal  to  this 
man  for  protection.  Springing  suddenly  to  his 
feet,  and  eluding  some  blows  aimed  at  him,  he 
rushed  to  his  side,  and  earnestly  begged  to  be 
received  as  his  prisoner.  The  noble  savage  for  a 
moment  regarded  his  eager  petitioner  with  a look 
of  mingled  doubt  and  pity,  and  then  asked  if  he 
thought  himself  able  to  endure  a rapid  march  to 
Canada.  Receiving  an  assurance  in  the  affirm- 
ative, he  threw  his  blanket  round  the  youth  and 
led  him  to  his  own  camp,  where  he  supplied  him 
with  proper  food,  examined  tenderly  into  the 
nature  of  his  hurt,  and  watched  over  his  safety 
wpith  the  solicitude  of  a brother.  During  the 
subsequent  day,  when  so  many  of  the  prisoners 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  their  guards, 
this  Indian,  by  assistance  and  encouragement, 
enabled  his  suffering  protege'  to  keep  so  well  up 
with  the  party  in  its  hasty  march  as  not  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  his  less  merciful  compan- 
ions, who  would  have  dispatched  him  if  he  had 
delayed  their  progress.  At  night,  wThen  the  poor 
boy’s  w'ounds  kept  him  awfake  and  tossing  with 
pain,  his  red  friend  sat  by  him  trying  to  assuage 
his  agony,  and  when  he  at  last  discovered  that 
this  was  best  accomplished  by  the  patient  lying 
across  something,  offered  his  own  person  for  that 
purpose,  and  bore  without  moving  the  inconven- 
iences of  such  a position  during  the  remainder 
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brothers  and  a few  neighbors,  quickly  started  in 
pursuit  of  the  robber,  and  late  in  the  evening 
came  in  sight  of  a single  young  warrior  standing 
on  a log  with  his  arm  round  the  neck  of  his 
prize — stroking  his  face  with  a piece  of  cloth, 
and  talking  to  him  in  a soft  girlish  voice  just  as 
he  had  seen  the  young  lady  doing  the  evening 
before.  The  pursuers,  guessing  the  truth  and 
moved  to  a most  unusual  degree  of  clemency, 
instead  of  shooting  the  thief  down  in  his  tracks 
took  the  pains  to  surround  and  capture  him,  and 
thus  learned  that  he  had  been  lying  under  the 
very  log  on  which  Miss  M stood  while  caress- 

ing her  pet.  And  his  savage  fancy  had  been  so 
much  captivated  by  the  graceful  tableau  that  he 
had  forborne  to  injure  her  though  within  arms’ 
reach  for  an  hour,  and  was  trying  to  re-enact 
the  scene  himself  when  his  enemies  came  upon 
him. 

Two  men,  Boone  and  Harrod,  are  generally  re- 
garded as  representatives  of  the  border  popula- 
tions of  their  times,  and  in  some  superficial 
points  they  were  so.  But  in  mental  power, 
elevation  of  sentiment,  they  were  as  different 
from  the  mass  of  their  contemporaries,  and  as 
superior  to  them  in  every  moral  quality,  as 
George  Washington  was  to  the  majority  of 
those  who  aided  him  in  the  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle. Except  in  superficial  things,  indeed,  no 
great  man  can  be  a representative  one ; for  the 
very  fact  that  he  is  great  implies  that  he  is  ex- 
ceptional, and  he  is  only  great  so  far  as  he  is  ex- 
ceptional. Those  who  would  find  representa- 
tives of  the  Indian  fighters  of  the  West  must 
look  for  them  among  such  men  as  M ‘In  tosh  and 
Wetzel.  But  Boone  and  Harrod  were  remark- 
able for  their  magnanimity  toward  their  red- 
skinned antagonists.  The  latter  in  particular 
was  not  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  any  hero  of 
chivaliy.  He  was  in  every  essential  a knight 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproche ; and  his  life  was  a 
true  romance  of  the  forest.  Born  it  is  not  cer- 
tainly known  where,  ignorant  of  letters  but  in- 
telligent from  observation,  witji  a spirit  as  lofty 
and  as  gentle  as  that  of  Sidney  himself,  he  ap- 
peared among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  country 
— or  rather  preceded  them,  for  when  Boone  came 
first  to  Boonesborough  Harrod ’s  cabin  already 
marked  the  site  of  Harrodsburg  — and,,  after 
spending  his  prime  of  manhood  in  protecting 
the  lives  and  property  without  deigning  to  grasp 
the  immense  fortune  his  own  enterprise  had 
placed  within  reach,  at  last,  when  all  around 
him  was  peace  and  prosperity,  when  an  affec- 
tionate family  made  his  home  pleasant,  and  age 
was  beginning  to  silver  his  jetty  curls  and  steal 
the  vigor  from  his  stalwart  tread — when  it  was 
natural  that  he  would  settle  quietly  down,  be- 
loved by  neighbors  to  whom  he  had  shown  so 
much  kindness,  and  honored  by  the  common- 
wealth he  had  helped  to  build  up — he  suddenly 
plunged  into  the  forest,  and  disappeared  as  mys- 
teriously as  he  had  come.  The  beginning  and 
end  of  his  life  no  man  knows,  nor  can  any  one 
point  out  the  spot  where  his  cradle  stood  or  his 
bones  repose. 
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Nature  seldom  produces  such  men  as  James 
Harrod.  He  was  truly  one  of  her  noblemen, 
and  art  had  no  part  in  his  formation.  Unable 
to  write  his  name,  he  succeeded  in  placing  it 
permanently  among  the  most  beloved  and  re- 
nowned of  his  adopted  State.  Never  seeking 
command,  he  was  always  called  to  leadership  by 
I the  public  voice  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
j Perfectly  candid  and  honest,  he  turned  with  dis- 
I gust  from  the  strifes  and  intrigues  of  party  to  the 
| more  honorable  warfare  with  the  wild  beasts  and 
j wilder  men  of  the  forests.  Entire  personal  free- 
| dom  was  his  ruling  passion ; and  he  indemnified 
| himself  for  even  the  ordinary  restrictions  of  so- 
ciety by  indulging  in  long  solitaiy  excursions 
into  the  wilderness,  often  lasting  many  weeks, 
while  he  abhorred  and  resolutely  refused  to  wear 
the  shackles  of  party-discipline  and  official  pro- 
priety. Hence,  except  as  Colonel  of  Militia,  his 
name  is  not  found  among  the  dignitaries  of  his 
time — his  want  of  education,  indeed,  incapaci- 
tating him  for  most  civil  employments.  It  was 
as  a neighbor  and  friend  that  he  was  most  dis- 
tinguished ; and  in  these  simple  capacities  he 
performed  most  of  those  services  that  have  joined 
his  name  with  those  of  Boone  and  Clarke,  in  a 
triumvirate  which  the  people  of  Kentucky  still 
delight  to  honor  as  the  three  great  founders  of 
their  State.  Let  the  best-informed  historian 
of  Kentucky  tell  why  this  man  was  so  highly 
admired,  and  by  what  arts  he  gained  so  mtch 
of  the  people’s  love  : 

“At  Harrodsburg,”  says  Mr.  Marshall, 
“ news  was  brought  him  that  the  Indians  had 
surprised  a party  four  miles  away  and  killed  a 
man.  ‘Boys,’  said  he,  Met  us  go  and  beat  the 
I rascals  ;*  and  accordingly  he  snatches  his  gun 
j and  runs  at  the  head  of  his  party.  He  hears 
i that  a family  is  in  want  of  meat,  and  takes  his 
rifle,  repairs  to  the  forest,  kills  the  needful  sup- 
ply, and  presently  offers  it  to  the  sufferers.  A 
plow-horse  is  in  the  range — a pasture  without 
bounds.  The  owner,  not  yet  used  to  the  woods, 
and  apprehensive  of  the  danger  attending  a 
search,  says  to  Harrod,  * My  horse  has  not  come 
up,  so  I can’t  plow  to-day.’  ‘What  kind  of  a 
horse  is  yours  ?*  The  description  is  given,  Har- 
rod departs,  and  in  a little  while  the  horse  is 
driven  up  to  the  owner’s  door.  If,”  contin- 
ues the  same  author,  “he  who  leads  a party 
can  be  said  to  want  ambition,  James  Harrod 
seems  to  have  been  free  from  that  passion. 
Simple,  frugal,  candid,  and  complying,  seeming 
to  command  because  always  foremost  in  danger ; 
utterly  destitute  of  art  he  nevertheless  had  a 
party — not  because  he  wanted  it,  but  because  it 
wanted  him ; for  whenever  men  are  surrounded 
I by  danger  they  instinctively  seek  a leader,  es- 
pecially for  self-defense  and  protection,  and  this 
leader  is  generally  their  favorite  companion,  the 
man  in  whose  courage,  skill,  and  perseverance 
i they  have  the  most  implicit  faith.”  This  is  the 
. testimony  of  one  who  knew  Harrod  personally, 
and  who  is  in  general  very  niggardly  in  award- 
ing praise  to  his  contemporaries. 

Mr.  Webber  relates  an  incident  of  one  of 
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Harrow's  solitary  rambles  into  the  wilderness 
which  we  hare  never  seen  mentioned  elsewhere, 
and  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  chivalrous 
character  of  this  hero  of  the  backwoods : 

Being  on  one  occasion  hotly  pressed  by  a 
party  of  Indians  he  plunged  into  the  Miami, 
then  in  a flooded  state,  nnd  holding  his  rifle 
above  water  with  one  hand,  and  swimming  with 
the  other,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  other  shore 
untouched  by  the  bullets  which  closely  flew  about 
his  head.  Two  of  the  savages  as  bold  as  him- 
self followed,  but  the  foremost,  when  in  mid- 
stream, received  a shot  and  disappeared  with  a 
stifled  yell  beneath  the  rushing  waters,  while 
the  other,  warned  by  his  comrade’s  fate,  turned 
back,  and  the  chase  was  given  up.  An  hour  or 
two  afterward,  as  Harrod  approached  the  river  a 
few  miles  below  the  point  where  this  encounter 
bad  taken  place,  he  saw  something  struggling 
in  an  eddy,  and  was  not  a little  astonished  when 
he  beheld  a naked  warrior  draw  himself  painfully 
upon  a pile  of  drift-wood,  where,  having  with 
difficulty  fixed  himself,  he  proceeded  to  apply  a 
rude  bandage  to  his  shoulder,  down  which  the 
blood  was  flowing  from  a deep  rifle-shot  wound. 


Rightly  conjecturing  this  to  be  the  same  Indian 
whom  he  had  lately  shot,  who  had  contrived  to 
save  himself  by  dinging  to  some  piece  of  flouting 
timber,  and  moved  by  an  impulse  such  as  few 
white  men  of  his  time  would  have  understood, 
he  resolved  to  lend  wlmt  assistance  he.  could  to 
his  disabled  adversary.  But  howr  to  approach 
him  was  the  first  difficulty;  for  Harrod  well 
know  that  if  he  should  present  himself  in  the 
guise  of  an  enemy  the  savage  would  not  hesitate 
to  plunge  again  into  the  stream  rather  than  al- 
low a foeiuan  the  honor  of  carrying  away  his 
scalp  as  a trophy  of  victory.  Stealing  cautious* 
ly,  therefore,  to  one  of  the  trees  on  the  bank  a 
few  yards  from  where  the  unconscious  object  of 
his  kindness  sat,  he  laid  aside  his  gun,  knife, 
and  hatchet,  and  then  slipped  suddenly  into  view 
with  his  arms  extended,  in  token  of  peace,  and 
to  show  that  he  was  without  any  weapon.  At 
the  first  sight  of  him  the  savage  started  in  act  to 
plunge  into  the  stream,  but  a second  glance  as- 
suring him  that  no  immediate  hostility  was  in- 
tended, he  forbore  his  purpose,  but  remained 
watching  with,  the  jealous  gaze  of  a disabled  wild 
beast  the  stranger’s  approach,  ready  at  the  first  suo- 
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picious  motion  to  seek  death  in  the  foaming  river  i 
rather  than  await  it  at  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  j 
At  length  the  encouraging  gestures  and  open,  ! 
kindly  countenance  of  the  other  convinced  him  | 
that  nothing  unfriendly  was  intended,  when  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  approached.  Harrod  find- 
ing him  almost  fainting  from  cold  and  loss  of 
blood,  gently  assisted  him  to  the  shore,  where 
he  dressed  his  hurt  with  a portion  of  his  own 
clothing,  and  then  taking  him  on  his  back,  bore 
him  several  miles  to  a beautiful  little  cave,  which 
he  had  discovered  years  before,  and  used  as  a 
lodging  in  inclement  weather  during  his  excur- 
sions into  this  region.  Here  he  continued  to 
feed  and  nurse  his  late  foeman  as  long  as  ho  re- 
quired such  attentions,  and  finally  dismissed  him 
in  safety  to  his  tribe. 

Such  was  James  Harrod  to  his  friends ; and 
— a better  test  of  character — such  was  he  to  his 
enemies. 

Daniel  Boone,  the  twin-founder  of  Kentucky, 
is  one  of  those  men  who  are  much  talked  about 
and  little  understood — or  rather,  greatly  misun- 
derstood. He  is  generally  regarded  as  a mere 
rover  of  the  woods,  who  fled  thither  to  escape 
the  contact  of  his  fellow-men,  and  happened  to 
stumble  on  fame  by  the  mere  accident  of  being 
the  first  to  settle  in  the  country  watered  by  the 
lower  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  and  who  possessed 
no  extraordinary  powers  save  endurance  and 
courage.  Even  his  panegyrist,  Governor  James 
Morehead,  in  an  anniversary  oration  at  Boones- 
borough,  cites  him  as  an  “ example  of  what  may 
be  achieved  in  our  country  by  a man  of  no  un- 
common mental  endowments’ V-a  very  striking 
example,  indeed,  if  it  were  true ; but  no  man 
ever  acquired  the  voluntary  obedience  of  his 
fellows,  and  retained  it  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  superior  powers  of  some  sort.  Our  laws 
may  call  all  men  equal,  but  a higher  law  forbids ; 
and  by  that  eternal  law  was  Daniel  Boone  in- 
vested with  the  office  of  leader  of  men. 

Even  among  intelligent  persons  Boone  has 
been  too  much  undervalued ; because  through 
a long  course  of  national  prosperity  the  princi- 
pal business  of  our  public  men  has  been  to  talk 
well,  and  we  have,  in  our  admiration  of  this  fac- 
ulty, come  to  look  with  small  respect  upon  that 
inarticulate  kind  of  intellect  which  reveals  itself 
in  acts  and  not  in  words.  And  the  consequence 
has  been  that  the  workers  have  left  the  conduct  j 
of  public  affairs  to  the  talkers,  and  turned  their  j 
energies  into  the  channels  of  private  enterprise, 
which  accordingly  show  a degree  of  energy  and 
success  almost  unknown  in  the  world.  And 
now,  when  the  storm  is  upon  us  in  all  its  fury, 
and  our  people  stand  aghast  at  the  sudden  ruin 
of  all  their  towering  hopes ; when  they  see  that 
the  talkers  have  theorized  and  philosophized  us 
almost  to  the  giving  up  our  pretensions  to  our 
national  existence,  and  begin  to  look  around  for 
men  of  action  to  lead  them  through  the  danger, 
we  find  these  leaders  stepping  forth  from  private 
stations  to  which  their  voiceless  energies  had 
been  confined,  and  that  scarcely  one  of  their 
names  has  ever  been  a party  watch-word.  And 


this,  instead  of  a suspicious,  is  really  a propitious 
| omen ; for  while  the  work  of  the  country  lay 
I in  making  great  roads  and  other  enterprises  of 
I a private  nature,  these  men  did  that  work ; and 
now,  by  the  same  law  of  their  natures,  when  the 
great  work  of  the  nation  is  war  and  government, 
they  come  forth  to  do  that.  We  have  learned  by 
a fearful  lesson  that  mere  institutions,  however 
good,  are  no  safeguards  against  personal  am- 
bition and  national  degeneracy;  let  us  pray, 
then,  for  the  speedy  appearance  of  that  which 
can  save  us — God’s  true  vicegerent  on  earth — 
a great  man : not  a great  talker — we  have  had 
enough  of  them — bur  a great  doer. 

This  Magazine  has  already  given*  a biograph- 
ical sketch  of  Boone,  detailing  the  main  inci- 
dents of  his  life,  and  although  quoting  More- 
head’s  inadequate  estimate  of  his  character, 
presenting  as  a whole  a fair  estimate  of  the 
man.  In  that  article  the  commonly  accredited 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Blue  Licks  is  given  in 
brief ; and  the  present  writer,  in  a former  paper, 
has  alluded  to  this  account,  rather  by  way  of 
illustration  than  with  any  confidence  in  its  cor- 
rectness. Indeed  it  always  seemed  to  him  in- 
credible that  a body  of  men,  most  of  them  vet- 
erans in  Indian  warfare,  could,  merely  by  a 
taunt,  be  so  far  deprived  not  only  of  their  habit- 
ual caution  but  of  common  sense,  as  to  rush 
pell-mell  into  a trap  whose  existence  had  been 
pointed  out  by  one  who  knew  the  whole  ground, 
and  eould  read  the  signs  of  an  ambuscade  as 
easily  as  he  could  a printed  page.  The  whole 
talc  about  M ‘Gary’s  scornful  exclamation  hav- 
ing stung  the  whole  army  into  momentary  in- 
sanity always  seemed  to  us  very  much  like  one 
of  those  excuses  which  national  pride  is  sure  to 
invent  in  order  to  hide  its  own  humiliation.  At 
length  this  suspicion  was  confirmed  by  a letter 
that  appeared  in  one  of  our  later  historical  col- 
lections, and  which,  though  partially  suppressed 
by  the  editor,  still  contained  enough  to  prove 
that  the  whole  disaster  was  attributable,  not  to 
any  rash  but  chivalrous  impulse  of  outraged 
gallantry,  but  to  the  most  commonplace  and 
un romantic  misconduct  on  the  part  of  both  men 
and  officers.  As  this  statement  was  said  to  be 
derived  from  Boone,  who  was  in  the  fight ; from 
Clarke,  who,  as  commandcr-in-chief,  must  have 
been  well  informed  as  to  all  its  particulars;  and 
from  Kenton,  who  had  often  conversed  with  the 
survivors  of  the  massacre,  it  certainly  deserves 
to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  the  received  account; 
and  when  once  so  heard,  we  think  there  will  be 
no  doubt  as  to  which  will  command  the  greater 
credit.  , 

In  order  to  render  a description  of  this  famous 
battle  intelligible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
the  reader  some  general  idea  of  the  field  on 
which  it  occurred,  which,  as  its  topographical 
features  are  very  marked,  may  be  easily  done. 

At  the  place  called  the  “Lowrcr  Blue  Lick,*’ 
the  Licking  River,  in  its  general  northwesterly 
course,  encountering  a spur  of  the  great  mount- 
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ain  bed  of  Eastern  Kentucky,  sweeps  sharply  off 
to  the  left  for  more  than  a mile,  whence,  after 
doubling  the  point  of  the  promontory,  it  flows 
back,  along  the  further  side,  to  a point  almost 
exactly  opposite  to  that  of  its  original  deflec- 
tion; and  then,  by  another  abrupt  turn,  re- 
sumes its  general  course  toward  the  north- 
west— thus  forming  a very  elliptical  “horse- 
shoe bend.”  The  inclosed  area  was  entirely  oc- 
cupied by  a bold  limestone  ridge,  except  at  its 
western  extremity,  where  the  alluvial  deposit 
had  formed  a bottom  of  several  acres  in  extent. 
From  this  bottom,  which  was  covered  with  coarse 
grass  and  other  growths  natural  to  such  a situa- 
tion, and  from- the  river  on  either  side,  the  hill 
rose  bold  and  bare  not  only  of  vegetation  but 
even,  of  soil  itself — leaving  the  whole  surface 
paved,  as  it  were,  with  large  limestone  flags, 
black  and  blistered  by  the  sun,  with  only  a few 
stunted  cedar  shrubs  growing  here  and  there  out 
of  the  crevices.  Following  the  crest  of  this  des- 
olate-looking ridge  for  about  a mile,  the  road 
passes  between  the  heads  of  two  ravines  which, 
beginning  only  a few  yards  apart,  run  down 
somewhat  obliquely  to  the  river  on  each  side. 
These  ravines  were  filled  with  a dense  jungle  of 
small  wood ; while  beyond  them,  instead  of  a 
rocky  pavement,  the  surface  of  the  hill  was 
covered  with  an  open  forest  of  heavy  timber, 
through  which  ran  the  great  buffalo  road.  Thus 
the  field  of  battle  was  a complete  cul-de-sac, 
with  but  two  outlets,  one  formed  by  the  nar- 
row pass  between  the  heads  of  the  ravines,  the 
other  by  the  ford  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
ellipse. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1782,  an  Indian  army, 
consisting  of  detachments  from  all  the  northern 
tribes,  whose  march  had  been  so  secret  that  not 
the  slightest  rumor  had  preceded  them,  sudden- 
ly appeared  before  Bryant's  Station,  a few  miles 
northeast  of  Lexington.  The  garrison,  though 
taken  by  surprise,  prepared  for  a stubborn  de- 
fense, and,  at  the  same  time,  sent  off  a runner 
to  Colonel  Todd,  at  Lexington,  the  superior  of- 
ficer of  the  district,  who  at  once  called  out  the 
^forces  immediately  about  him,  and  sent  warning 
of  the  attack  to  Colonel  Boone,  at  Boonesbor- 
ough,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Trigg,  at  Har- 
rodsburg,  to  join  him  as  quickly  as  possible  with 
what  men  they  could  gather  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  Trigg  also  transmitted  the  news  to 
Colonel  Logan,  the  senior  officer  of  the  Ken- 
tucky militia.  The  three  parties  under  Boone, 
Todd,  and  Trigg,  having  Harland,  M‘Gary,  and 
Levi  Todd  as  majors,  were  united  at  Lexington 
on  the  17th,  forming  together  a body  of  between 
two  and  three  hundred  men,  the  very  flower  of 
the  young  commonwealth.  This  little  army 
reached  the  threatened  station  early  On  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  but  found  that  the  enemy 
had  raised  the  siege  and  departed  about  daylight, 
not  choosing  to  wait  an  attack  at  that  place ; 
but  instead  of  skulking  off,  os  if  anxious  to  baf- 
fle pursuit,  they  had  taken  the  great  buffalo  trail 
to  the  Blue  Licks,  probably  the  best-beaten  road 
at  that  time  in  the  country.  This  circumstance 


at  once  aroused  Boone’s  suspicions,  which  were 
increased,  as  they  advanced  in  pursuit,  by  many 
signs  which  seemed  to  show  that  the  savages 
were  moving  as  slowly  and  making  as  distinct  a 
trail  as  possible,  while  taking  every  precaution 
to  conceal  their  numbers,  which  they  accom- 
plished so  well  that  the  veteran  woodsman  could 
only  guess  their  force  to  be  between  three  and 
five  hundred.  At  length,  after  a march  of  3 (> 
miles,  the  army  reached  the  bank  of  Licking 
River,  and  for  the  first  time  caught  sight  of 
the  Indians,  three  or  four  of  whom  were  seen, 
on  the  other  side*  leisurely  ascending  the  ridge. 
The  conduct  of  this  party,  convinced  Boone  and 
all  the  more  experienced  among  the  whites  that 
they  were  merely  acting  as  a decoy  to  draw  the 
pursuers  over  the  river,  and  that  their  main  body, 
though  invisible,  was  not  far  off.  A council  was 
therefore  called,  in  which  all  who  chose  seemed 
to  have  taken  part.  Boone,  who  had  often  hunt- 
ed over  the  ground,  described  it  minutely,  par- 
ticularly the  situation  of  two  ravines,  and  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  whole  Indian  force  was 
lying  in  ambush  at  that  point.  He  therefore 
advised  that  they  should  defer  further  operations 
till  Logan,  who  was  known  to  be  hastening  on, 
should  join  them  with  the  men  of  Lincoln ; and 
then,  with  their  combined  forces,  continue  the 
pursuit,  and  try  to  bring  the  enemy  to  battle  in 
some  less  formidable  position,  before  they  could 
recross  the  Ohio.  This  would  certainly  have 
been  the  most  prudent  course,  but  the  Fabian 
policy  was  little  admired  by  the  borderers,  and 
seldom  practiced.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  this 
first  plan  was  unacceptable  both  to  the  officers 
and  men,  and  still  anxious  to  defer  the  battle 
as  long  as  possible,  but  above  all  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  river,  be  next  proposed  that  the 
army  should  be  divided  into  two  bodies,  the 
stronger  of  which  should  march  up  the  river 
and  cross  at  another  ford,  beyond  the  mouth  of 
the  ravine  on  that  side,  thus  gaining  the  rear 
of  the  enemy’s  right ; while  the  other  division, 
moving  down  along  the  northern  side  of  the 
bend,  should  flank  and  uncover  their  left,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  posted,  as  he  conjectured,  in 
the  ravines;  and  to  make  sure  of  this  latter 
point,  he  urged  that  scouts  should  first  be  sent 
out  to  examine  the  ground  in  both  directions. 

The  usual  version  is,  that  while  Boone  was 
enforcing  this  last  proposition  Major  M*Gary 
broke  emphatically  away  from  the  group  of  offi- 
cers, and  waving  his  hat,  spurred  his  horse  into 
the  water,  calling  on  all  who  were  not  “cow- 
ards to  follow,  and  he  would  show  them  where 
the  Indians  were;”  when,  according  to  M‘Clung 
(who  has  been  copied  by  every  subsequent  writ- 
er), the  whole  army,  stung  to  madness  by  the 
taunt,  flung  aside  all  thoughts  of  discipline  or 
danger,  and  poured  in  one  mingled  mass  of 
horse  and  foot  through  the  ford,  and  in  the 
same  disorder  ascended  the  hill.  Mr.  Marshall, 
the  best  historian  of  those  times,  says,  that  first 
one  and  then  another  followed  M‘Gary,  uutil 
the  movement  was  gradually  communicated  to 
the  w;hole  body,  which  crossed  in  disorder  in- 
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deed,  but  with  none  of  the  thoughtless  precipi-  j other  troops  could  lx?  held  steady  for  any  length 
ration  so  vividly  described  by  M ‘Clung.  But  j of  time.  With  this  hope  he  rapidly  ascended 
the  letter  of  which  we  have  spoken  represents  1 the  hill  with  his  own  men,  and  in  a few  minutes 
the  whole  movement  as  made  in  obedience  to  j neared  the  desired  joint,  which  he  found  strong- 
the  orders  of  the  commanding  officers,  and  fur-  j ly  guarded,  and  where  the  battle  immediately 
ther  states  that,  instead  of  rushing  heedlessly  began.  Boone  and  M ‘Gary,  at  the  head  of  their 
on  to  an  engagement,  the  men  were  reduced  to  brave  little  forlorn  hope,  attempted  to  clear  the 
some  degree  of  order  before  ascending  the  hill,  strait  on  a run,  and  close  with  the  enemy  in  the 

Had  the  number  of  the  whites 


woods  beyond, 
been  near  eqaal  to  that  of  the  Indians,  their 
stubborn  valor  might  possibly  have  prevailed. 
Nome  few,  indeed,  did  succeed  in  entering  the 
wood,  but  it  was  only  to  die  by  the  tomahawk 
iustead  of  the  rifle.  But  the  converging  Are 
from  a semicircle  of  concealed  foes  swept  the 
exposed  and  narrow  p&ssway  with  such  murder- 
ous effect  that  Boone,  after  having  seen  his  son 
stretched  dead  at  liis  feet,  gave  up  at  last  the 
desperate  attempt.  A single  glance  told  him 
that  the  rest  of  the  army  was  already  not  only 
defeated  but  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  as  he 
had  foreseen.  For  the  two  wings,  the  extremi- 
ties of  w hich  w’ere  to  rest  on  the  river  on  either 
side,  thus  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
ellipse,  having  come  into  action  wearied  by  a 
long  march,  aud  considerably  disordered  by  the 
hasty  passage  of  the  stream,  were  met  by  a fire 
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from  the  ravines  so  accurate  and  sustained  that 
in  three  or  four  minutes  every  field-officer  ex- 
cept Major  Todd  was  killed.  The  men,  thus 
left  without  commanders,  and  unable  to  face 
the  deadly  fusillade,  to  which  they  could  return 
no  effectual  reply,  had  gradually  fallen  back, 
still  maintaining  their  connection  with  the  cen- 
tre, so  that  the  line  had  first  assumed  a trian- 
gular form,  and  finally,  when  the  action  ceased 
in  the  van,  the  entire  force  was  disposed  along 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  in  an  irregular  column, 
searched  throughout  its  whole  length  and  breadth 
by  the  hostile  shot.  This  position  they  main- 
tained for  a while,  unable  to  advance,  yet  un- 
willing to  fly ; but  their  hesitancy  was  of  short 
duration,  for  the  Indians  were  now  seen  leaving 
the  lower  part  of  the  ravines  with  the  design  of 
occupying  the  ford.  The  meaning  of  this  move- 
ment was  at  once  understood,  and  a panic  seized 
the  soldiers,  who,  leaving  their  wounded  friends 
to  their  fate,  rushed  in  tumultuous  disorder  down 
the  hill,  each  thinking  only  of  securing  his  own 
safety  by  reaching  the  only  outlet  from  that 
bloody  trap  before  it  should  be  closed.  Bnt 
many  never  reached  it  at  all,  and  others  who  did 
perished  under  the  hatchet  before  they  could 
gain  the  opposite  shore ; for  the  savages,  issu- 
ing from  their  coverts  when  the  retreat  began, 
swarmed  thickly  round  the  flanks  and  rear  of 
the  flying  crowd,  striking  them  down  at  every 
step,  and  even  slaying  numbers  in  the  stream 
itself,  in  spite  of  a galling  fire  from  some  of  the 
whites  who  had  already  gained  the  farther  bank. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  rout  and  dismay 
Boone  saved  himself  by  a boldness  as  timely 
and  sagacious  as  his  former  prudence.  Being 
most  deeply  involved,  he  saw  that  to  fly  toward  | 
the  ford  would  only  be  sharing  the  fate  of  the 
crowd  who  had  preceded  him,  as  the  Indians 
could  reach  that  point  before  he  could.  Calling 
around  him  a party  of  fifteen  or  twenty  friends, 
they  dashed  into  one  of  the  ravines,  and,  after  a 
short  but  furious  hand-to-handr  struggle  with  the 
Indians  who  still  remained  there,  succeeded  in 
breaking  through  their  line  and  gaining  the 
shelter  of  the  woods,  whence,  by  a circuitous 
route,  they  reached  Bryant's  without  losing  a 
man. 

Such  we  believe  to  have  been  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  famous  battle  of  the  “Blue  Licks,” 
in  which  we  scarcely  know  which  to  admire 
most,  the  skill  with  which  the  Indian  leader 
posted  and  fought  his  savage  army,  or  the  acute- 
ness with  which  Boone  penetrated  all  his  plans, 
and  pointed  out  the  means  by  which  they  might 
have  been  baffled. 

But  Daniel  Boone  was  not  only  great-minded ; 
for  if  our  conduct  and  feelings  toward  enemies 
form,  as  they  certainly  do,  the  best  measure  of 
magnanimity,  then  was  the  Kentucky  pioneer 
one  of  the  most  noble-minded  of  men.  The 
narrative  of  his  adventures,  as  detailed  by  him- 
self, contains  not  one  of  those  savage  personal 
encounters  with  Indians  which  give  so  much  in- 
terest to  the  lives  of  his  compeers.  The  man,  in 
fact,  seems  to  have  had  nothing  of  the  bully  or 


bravo  about  him,  and  to  have  had  a singular 
aversion  to  shedding  the  blood  even  of  his  ene- 
mies. Even  in  that  touching  passage  of  Filson’s 
narrative,  where  the  veteran  pioneer  sums  up  his 
losses  by  savage  hands — his  two  eldest  sons  being 
included  in  the  list — he  seems  to  feel  no  bitter- 
ness or  anger  in  the  melancholy  retrospect,  only 
deep  sadness  and  a slight  consciousness  of  ill- 
treatment  from  those  for  whom  he  had  suffered 
so  much. 

Thus  we  see  that  Boone  and  Harrod  were 
entirely  free  from  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
feelings  of  their  class,  namely,  “ Indian  hating;” 
a feeling  the  strength  of  which  we  may  faintly 
conceive  by  talking  to  one  of  the  old  pioneers 
who  yet  linger  here  and  there  in  the  Western 
country,  but  more  vividly  perhaps  from  the  fre- 
quency of  what  may  very  properly  be  termed 
revenge  monomania.  Mr.  Bird’s  “Bloody  Nar 
than,”  and  Mr.  Webber’s  “Silent  Hunter,” 
whether  portraits  or  fancy  sketches,  are  both  good 
representatives  of  a class  of  persons  whose  minds 
had  been  more  or  less  disordered  by  some  of 
those  awful  incidents  of  savage  warfare  which 
make  us  shudder  even  at  the  distance  of  seventy 
years,  and  whose  mysterious  modes  of  life  and 
ruthless  pursuit  of  vengeance  still  form  the  bur- 
den of  traditionary  tales  in  many  regions  of  our 
State. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  there  lived 
at  Vincennes  a woman  whose  whole  life  had 
been  spent  on  the  frontier.  She  had  been  wid- 
owed four  or  five  times  by  the  Indians ; her  last 
husband,  whose  name  was  Moredock,  had  been 
killed  a few  years  before  the  time  of  which  we 
speak.  But  she  had  managed  to  bring  up  a 
! large  family  in  a respectable  manner.  Now, 
when  her  sons  were  growing  up,  she  resolved  to 
better  their  condition  by  moving  1 ‘ W est.  ” The 
whole  of  Illinois  was  a blooming  waste  of  prairie 
land,  except  in  a few  places  where  stood  the  trad- 
ing posts  built  a hundred  years  before  by  the 
French . These  quiet  little  colonies  of  N ormans 
and  Bretons,  nestling  here  and  there,  supply  al- 
most the  only  idyllic  chapters  in  our  history, 
otherwise  so  resonant  with  the  noise  of  battle 
and  the  din  of  progress. 

The  lower  peninsula  of  Illinois  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  attract  emigrants  when  so  much  finer 
lands  were  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Great 
River  and  its  tributaries ; nor  was  a land  journey 
over  that  marshy  region,  infested  as  it  was  by 
roving  bands  of  savages,  to  be  lightly  under- 
taken, when  the  two  rivers  furnished  a so  much 
more  easy  though  circuitous  way  to  the  delight- 
ful region  beyond.  Hence  it  was  usual  for  a 
company  of  those  intending  to  make  the  journey 
to  purchase  a sufficient  number  of  pirogues,  or 
keel-boats,  in  them  descend  the  Ohio,  and  then 
ascend  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kas- 
kaskia,  or  any  other  destined  point.  By  adopt- 
ing this  mode  of  traveling  all  serious  danger  of 
Indian  attacks  was  avoided,  except  at  one  or  two 
points  on  the  latter  stream,  where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  land  and  draw  the  boats  arouhd  certain 
obstructions  in  the  channel. 
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ATTACK  OH  T1IK  EM  U»  HANTS. 


To  one  of  these  companies  the  Moredock  fam- 
ily joined  itself*— several  of  the  sons  being  suffi- 
ciently well-grown  to  take  a part  not  only  in  the 
ordinary  labors  of  the  voyage  but  in  any  con- 
flict that  might  occur.  All  went  well  with  the 
expedition  until  they  reached  the  rock  known  as 
the  44  Grand  Tower”  on  the  Mississippi,  almost 
within  sight  of  their  destination.  Here,  suppos- 
ing themselres  to  bo  out  of  danger,  the  men 
carelessly  leaped  on  shore  to  drag  the  boats  up 
against  the  current  winch  here  rushed  violently 
around  the  base  of  the  cliff.  The  women  and 
children,  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number,  tired  of 
being  cooped  in  the  narrow'  cabins  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  thoughtlessly  followed.  While  the 
whole  party  were  thus  making  their  way  slowly 
along  the  narrow  space  between  the  perpendicu- 
lar precipice  on  one  hand,  and  the  deep,  swift- 
flowing  stream  on  the  other,  the  weLl-known  yell 
of  savage  onset  rung  in  their  ears,  and  a volley 
of  rifles  from  above  stretched  half  a dozen  of  the 
number  dead  in  their  midst,  while  almost  at  the 
same  moment  a band  of  the  painted  demons  ap- 
peared at  each  end  of  the  fatal  pass.  The  ex- 
perienced border-men.  who  saw  at  a glance  that 
their  condition  was  hopeless,  stood  for  one  mo- 


ment overwhelmed  with  consternation  ; but  in 
the  next  the  spirit  of  the  true  Indian  fighter 
awoke  within  their  hearts,  and  they  faced  their 
assailants  with  hopeless  but  desperate  valor. 
The  conflict  that  ensued  was  only  a repetition  of 
the  scene  which  the  rivers  and  woods  of  the 
West  had  witnessed  a thousand  times  before,  iu 
which  all  the  boasted  strength  and  intelligence 
of  the  whites  had  been  baffled  by  the  superior 
cunning  of  the  red  men.  4i  Battle  Rock,”  “ Mur- 
der Creek,”  ‘‘Bloody  Run,”  and  hundreds  of 
sinrila r names  scattered  throughout  out  land,  are 
but  so  many  characters  in  that  stem  epitaph 
which  the  aborigines,  during  their  slow  retreat 
across  the  continent  toward  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, and  annihilation,  have  written  for  them- 
selves in  the  blood  of  the  destroying  race.  The 
history  of  Indian  warfare  contains  no  passage 
more  fearful  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  narrative 
of  this  massacre  at  the  Grand  Tower  of  the 
Mississippi.  Half-armed,  surprised,  encumbered 
with  their  women  and  children,  and  taken  in  3p 
disadvantageous  a sit  nation,  being  all  huddled 
together  on  a narrow  sand  beach,  with  their  ene- 
mies above  and  on  either  side,  their  most  despe- 
rate efforts  availed  not  even  to  postpone  thei; 
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fate ; anil  in  the  space  of  ten  minutes  after  the 
warning  yell  was  heard  the  mangled  bodies  of 
forty  men,  women,  and  children  lay  heaped  upon 
that  narrow  strip  of  sand.  The  conflict  had 
ended  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  emi- 
grant company:  so  complete  that  the  savages 
imagined  not  a single  survivor  remained  to  carry 
the  disastrous  tidings  to  the  settlements. 

But  one  such  wretched  survivor,  however,  there 
was.  John  Moredock,  who  having  fought  like 
a young  tiger  until  all  hope  of  saving  even  a 
part  of  the  unfortunate  company  was  lost,  and 
who  then,  favored  by  the  smoke,  and  the  eager- 
ness of  the  assailants  for  scalps,  and  the  plunder 
of  the  boats,  glided  through  the  midst  of  the 
savages  and  nestled  himself  in  a cleft  of  the 
rocks.  Here  he  lay  for  hours,  sole  spectator  of 
a scene  of  Indian  ferocity  which  transformed  his 
young  heart  to  flint,  and  awoke  that  thirst  for 
revenge  which  continued  to  form  the  ruling  sen- 
timent of  his  future  life — and  which  raged  as  in- 
satiably on  the  day  of  his  death,  forty  years 
later,  when  he  had  become  a man  of  mark, 
holding  high  offices  in  his  adopted  State,  as  it 
did  when  crouching  among  the  rocks  of  the 
Grand  Tower ; and,  beholding  the  bodies  of  his 
mother,  sisters,  and  brothers  mangled  by  the 
Indian  tomahawks,  he  bound  himself  by  a sol- 
emn oath  never  from  that  moment  to  spare  one 
of  the  accursed  race  who  might  come  within 
reach  of  his  arm;  and  especially  to  track  the 
footsteps  of  the  marauding  band  who  had  just 
swept  away  all  that  he  loved  on  earth,  until  the 
last  one  should  have  paid  the  penalty  of  life  for 
life. 

How  long  he  remained  thus  concealed  he 
never  knew ; but  at  length,  as  the  sun  was  set- 
ting, the  Indians  departed,  and  John  Moredock 
stepped  forth  from  his  hiding-place,  not  what  he 
tyad  entered  it,  a brave,  light-hearted  lad  of 
nineteen,  the  pride  of  a large  family  circle  and 
the  favorite  of  a whole  little  colony  of  borderers, 
but  an  orphan  and  an  utter  stranger  in  a strange 
land,  standing  alone  amidst  the  ghastly  and  dis- 
figured corpses  of  his  family  and  friends.  He 
had  hoped  to  find  some  life  still  lingering  amidst 
the  heaps  of  carnage ; but  all,  all  had  perished. 
Having  satisfied  himself  of  this  fact,  the  lonely 
boy — now  transformed  into  that  most  fearful  of 
all  beings,  a thoroughly  desperate  man — quitted 
the  place,  and  guiding  himself  by  the  stars  struck 
across  the  prairie  toward  the  nearest  settlement 
on  the  Kaskaskia,  where  he  arrived  the  next 
morning,  bringing  to  the  inhabitants  the  first 
news  of  the  massacre  which  had  taken  place  so 
near  their  own  village,  and  the  first  warning  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  prowling  band  which 
had  been  for  several  months  depredating,  at  vari- 
ous points  along  that  exposed  frontier,  in  spite 
of  the  treaties  lately  made  by  their  nations  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

John  Moredock  was  by  nature  formed  for  a 
leader  in  times  of  danger,  and  his  avowed  de- 
termination to  revenge  the  massacre  of  his  friends 
and  kindred  by  the  extirpation  of  the  murderous 
band  coincided  so  exactly  with  the  feelings  of 


the  frontiersmen,  that,  in  spite  of  his  lack  of 
previous  acquaintance,  he  in  a few  days  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a company  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  young  men,  whose  lives  had  been  spent 
in  the  midst  of  all  kinds  of  perils  and  hardships, 
and  who  now  bound  themselves  to  their  leader 
by  an  oath  never  to  give  up  the  pursuit  until  the 
last  one  of  £e  marauding  band  engaged  in  the 
attack  at  Grand  Tower  should  be  slain. 

Stanch  as  a pack  of  blood-hounds  this  little 
company  of  avengers  ranged  the  frontier  from 
the  Des  Moines  to  the  Ohio,  now  almost  within 
reach  of  their  victims,  and  now  losing  all  trace 
of  them  on  the  boundless  prairies  over  which 
they  roamed,  unconscious  of  the  doom  by  which 
they  were  being  so  hotly  but  stealthily  pursued. 
Once,  indeed,  the  whites  came  up  with  their 
game  on  the  banks  .of  a tributary  of  the  Mis- 
souri, a hundred  and  fifty  miles  beyond  the  ut- 
most line  of  the  settlements ; but  as  the  Indians, 
though  unsuspicious  of  any  particular  danger, 
had  pitched  their  camp  in  a spot  at  once  easy  to 
defend  and  to  escape  from,  and  as  Moredock 
wished  to  destroy  ajd  not  to  disperse  them,  he 
forbore  striking  a partial  blow,  and  resolved 
rather  to  postpone  his  revenge  than  to  enjoy  it 
incompletely.  Fortune,  however,  seemed  to  re- 
pay him  for  this  act  of  self-restraint  by  present- 
ing the  very  opportunity  he  had  sought,  when,  a 
few  weeks  afterward,  he  discovered  the  whole 
gang  of  murderers  encamped  for  the  night  on  a 
small  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi. 
After  a hasty  consultation  with  his  companions, 
a course  of  procedure  was  determined  upon 
which  strikingly  displays  both  the  monomani- 
acal  tendency  of  the  leader  and  the  desperate  as- 
cendency he  had  acquired  over  his  followers. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  to  shut  themselves 
up  on  that  narrow  sand  bar  and  engage  the 
savages  in  a hand-to-hand  conflict — a conflict 
from  which  neither  party  could  retreat,  and 
which  must  necessarily  end  in  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  one  or  the  other.  A most  desperate  un- 
dertaking truly,  when  we  reflect  that  the  num- 
bers of  the  combatants  were  about  equal,  and 
that  ty  surprise  an  Indian  encampment  was  next 
to  impossible.  But  John  Moredock,  and  proba- 
bly more  than  one  of  his  companions,  were  mo- 
nomaniacs, and  considerations  of  personal  dan- 
ger never  entered  into  their  calculations.  Re- 
venge, not  safety,  was  their  object,  and  they  took 
little  thought  of  the  latter  when  the  opportunity 
of  compassing  the  former  was  presented. 

Slowly  and  stealthily,  therefore,  the  canoes 
approached  the  island  when  all  sounds  there 
had  ceased,  and  the  flame  of  the  camp  fire  had 
sunk  into  a pale  red  glow,  barely  marking  the 
position  of  the  doomed  party  among  the  under- 
growth with  which  the  central  portion  of  the 
little  isle  was  covered.  The  Indians,  confiding 
in  their  natural  watchfulness,  seldom  place  sen- 
tinels around  their  camps ; and  thus  Moredock 
and  his  band  reached  the  island  without  being 
discovered.  A few  moments  sufficed  to  set  their 
own  canoes  as  well  as  those  of  the  Indians  adrift, 
and  then,  with  gun  in  hand  and  tomahawk  ready, 
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they  glided  noiselessly',  as  so  many  panthers, 
into  the  thicket,  separating  as  they  advanced  so 
as  to  approach  the  camp  from  different  quarters. 
All  remained  still  as  death  for  many  minutes 
while  the.  assailants  were  thus  closing  in  around 
their  prey,  and  not  a twig  snapped  and  scarcely 
a leaf  stirred  in  the  thick  jungle  through  which 
thirty  armed  men  were  making  their  way  in  as 
many  different  directions,  but  all  converging  to- 
ward the  same  point,  where  a pale  glimmer  indi- 
cated the  position  of  the  unsuspecting  savages. 
But  though  an  Indian  camp  may  he  easily  ap- 
proached within  a certain  distance,  it  is  almost 
impossible,  if  there  be  any  considerable  number 
of  them,  to  actually  strike  its  occupants  while 
asleep.  As  savages,  roaming  at  large  over  the 
face  of  the  Continent  without  fixed  habitations, 
and  relying  upon  chance  for  the  supply  of  their 
few  wants,  they  know  nothing  of  that  regularity 
of  habit  wh  ich  devotes  certain  fixed  portions  of 
time  to  the  various  purposes  of  life,  but  each  one 
eats,  sleeps,  or  watches  just  as  his  own  feelings 
may  dictate  at  the  moment,  without  any  regard 
to  established  usages  of  time  or  place.  Hence 
the  probability  of  finding  all  the  members  of  an 


Indian  party  asleep  at  the  same  time  is  small  in- 
deed. On  the  present  occasion  two  or  three 
warriors,  who  were  smoking  over  the  embers, 
caught  the  alarm  before  the  assailants  had  quite 
closed  in.  Htill  the  surprise  gave  the  white 
men  a great  advantage,  and  half  a dozen  of  the 
savages  were  shot  down  in  their  tracks  before 
they  comprehended  the  meaning  of  the  hideous 
uproar,  which  suddenly  broke  the  midnight  still- 
ness as  Moredock  and  his  company,  finding  their 
approach  discovered,  rushed  in  upon  them.  This 
fatal  effect  of  the  first  volley  was  a lucky  thing 
for  the  adventurers;  for  the  Indians  arc  less 
liable  to  panics  than  almost  any  other  people, 
and  they  closed  with  their  assailants  with  a fury 
that,  combined  w ith  their  superior  skill  in  noc- 
turnal conflict,  would  have  rendered  the  issue 
of  the  struggle  a very  doubtful  matter  had  the 
number  of  combatants  been  more  nearly  even. 
As  it  was,  the  nimble  warriors  fought  their  way 
against  all  odds  to  the  point  where  their  canoes 
had  been  moored.  Here,  finding  their  expected 
means  of  flight  removed,  nnd  exposed  upon  the 
nuked  sand  beach,  the  survivors  still  made  des- 
perate battle  until  all  were  slain  except  three, 
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who  plunged  boldly  into  the  stream,  and,  aided 
by  the  darkness,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  main 
land  in  safety. 

Twenty-seven  of  those  engaged  in  the  massa- 
cre at  the  Grand  Tower  had  been  destroyed  at  a 
single  blow.  But  three  had  escaped  from  the 
bloody  trap,  and  while  these  lived  the  vengeance 
of  John  Moredock  was  unsatisfied.  They  must 
perish,  and  he  determined  that  it  should  be  by 
his  own  hand.  He  therefore  dismissed  his  faith- 
ful band,  and  thenceforth  continued  the  pursuit 
alone.  Having  learned  the  names  of  the  three 
survivors  he  easily  tracked  them  from  place  to 
place,  as  they  roamed  about  in  a circuit  of  three 
or  four  hundred  miles.  Had  the  wretches  known 
what  avenger  of  blood  was  thus  dogging  their 
tracks,  the  whole  extent  of  the  Continent  would 
not  have  afforded  space  enough  for  their  flight, 
or  its  most  retired  nook  a sufficiently  secure  re- 
treat. But  quiet  as  relentless  Moredock  pur- 
sued his  purpose,  and  but  few  even  of  his  ac- 
quaintances knew  the  motive  of  his  ceaseless 
journey  along  the  frontiers  from  Green  Bay  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  far  into  the  unset- 
tled wastes  beyond  the  Mississippi.  At  length, 
about  two  years  after  the  massacre  of  his  family 
at  the  Tower,  he  returned  to  Kaskaskia  having 
completed  his  terrible  task,  and  bearing  the  scalp 
of  the  last  of  the  murderers  at  his  girdle. 

Had  he  rested  here  few  persons  would  have 
felt  inclined  to  blame,  while  most  would  have 
applauded  his  conduct  as  being  guided  by  the 
most  rigid  principles  of  poetic  justice.  But, 
alas ! human  virtues,  unregulated,  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  degenerate  into  vices,  the  more  danger- 
ous because  so  deceptive.  John  Moredock,  al- 
though he  no  longer  devoted  his  whole  time  to 
Indian  hunting,  never  relaxed  in  his  hatred  to 
that  people ; and  when  he  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  popular  as  a public  officer,  highly  es- 
teemed as  a neighbor,  and  beloved  as  a husband 
and  father,  the  ruling  passion  was  still  strong  in 
his  heart : so  that  his  biographer  could  truly  say 
that  he  had  never  spared  the  life  of  an  Indian 
when  in  his  power,  or  lost  an  opportunity  of  in- 
flicting injury  upon  the  detested  race.  And 
yet  this  man  was  remarkable  for  his  mildness  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  own  people ; and  though 
possessed  of  that  constitutional  courage  that 
braves  the  most  frightful  dangers  without  a tre- 
mor, and  of  a strength  and  activity  seldom  sur- 
passed, and  living  in  a state  of  society  where 
these  qualities  were  more  available  for  the  pro- 
tection of  a man’s  person  and  rights  than  the 
loosely  administered  laws,  he  was  never  known 
to  be  engaged  in  a quarrel  with  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. And  yet  this  man,  so  peaceable  and  kind- 
hearted  in  all  other  respects,  hesitated  not  to 
murder  a red  man  when  and  wherever  he  might 
meet  him. 

While  small  parties  of  marauders  were  still 
prowling  through  the  thick  beech  forests  which 
cover  the  country  for  miles  south  of  the  Ohio 
River,  a small  station  had  been  erected  consid- 
erably in  advance  of  the  general  frontier  line. 
A few  miles  from  this  little  place  of  refuge  two 


men,  named  Saunders  and  Smith,  had  ventured 
to  build  their  lonely  cabins  about  a mile  apart, 
on  opposite  sides  of  a small  stream.  The  Saun- 
ders family  consisted  of  the  parents,  a daughter 
about  seventeen,  and  a son  about  five  years  old. 
In  the  neighboring  family  was  also  a young 
daughter  of  about  the  same  age  with  Mary  Saun- 
ders; and  of  course  the  two  girls,  having  no  oth- 
er associates  of  their  own  age  and  sex,  became 
very  intimate,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  exchang- 
ing frequent  visits  unattended  by  any  male  pro- 
tector, without  much  fear  of  danger,  as  the  path 
from  one  dwelling  to  the  other  lay  with  its 
whole  course  visible  from  the  doors  of  both. 
On  one  of  these  visits  Mary  Saunders  had  re- 
mained later  than  usual ; but  as  no  signs  of  lurk- 
ing enemies  had  been  reported  in  the  vicinity 
for  some  time,  she  felt  no  hesitation  about  re- 
turning alone,  although  twilight  was  already  set- 
ting in,  and  set  forth  gayly  upon  her  journey, 
promising — according  to  their  established  cus- 
tom on  such  occasions — to  notify  her  safe  ar- 
rival at  home  by  singing  a snatch  of  a favorite 
song,  which,  amidst  the  profound  silence  of  that 
secluded  neighborhood,  could  easily  be  heard 
over  the  intervening  space.  Her  friend,  whom 
a vague  fear  still  rendered  uneasy,  watched  till 
her  form  disappeared  in  the  dark  shadows  of 
the  lower  valley,  and  then  stood  listening  long 
and  anxiously  for  the  promised  signal.  But  it 
never  came.  On  the  other  hand,  no  scream  or 
other  sound  was  heard  such  as  would  certainly 
have  accompanied  any  act  of  violence,  so  that 
she  finally  turned  away,  partially  relieved  of  her 
apprehension,  but  remarking  that  it  was  strange 
that  Mary  Saunders  had  forgotten  to  give  the 
accustomed  signal  on  reaching  home. 

But  poor  Mary  Saunders  had  not  reached 
home ; and  her  parents,  supposing  ihat  she  had 
determined,  as  often  before,  to  remain  with  their 
neighbors  all  night,  were  not  alarmed  at  her  ab- 
sence. When,  however,  on  the  morrow  she  fail- 
ed to  make  her  appearance,  this  feeling  of  se- 
curity gave  place  to  doubts  and  a fearful  mis- 
giving— which  a visit  to  their  neighbors  convert- 
ed into  a certainty — that  their  child  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  some  prowling  band  of  sav- 
ages. The  alarm  was  quickly  spread,  and  long 
before  noon  the  bereaved  father,  at  the  head  of 
a resolute  party  of  sympathizing  friends,  was 
straining  forward  on  the  track  of  the  captors. 
It  was  a chase  which  many  a parent  in  those 
times  had  followed  with  an  aching  heart,  know- 
ing well  that  the  danger  attending  success  was 
not  less  terrible,  and  only  in  a slight  degree  less 
certain,  than  that  which  a failure  to  overtake  the 
fugitives  involved.  For  the  Indians  never  hesi- 
tated to  kill  their  prisoners  when  a recapture 
seemed  imminent.  So  it  proved  on  this  occa- 
sion ; for,  after  following  the  trail  until  late  in 
the  evening,  the  half-maddened  father  found  his 
daughter  tomahawked  and  scalped  by  her  brutal 
captors — not  because  they  feared  an  immediate 
rescue,  but  apparently  in  cold  blood,  as  the  atro- 
cious deed  had  evidently  been  committed  sev- 
eral hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  pursuing 
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party.  Ami  here  the  poor  mangled  girl  had 
lain  during  all  these  long  hours.  But  she  was 
still  able  to  recognize  her  father  as  lie  knelt  lie- 
side  her,  and  to  recount  every  thing  that  had 
befallen  her  since  she  had  parted  with  her  friend 
the  preceding  evening. 

It  seems  that  she  had  sauntered  carelessly 
along  until  she  approached  the  stream  and  en- 
tered the  shadow  of  the  grove  of  small  trees  that 
bordered  its  hanks.  Here,  becoming  somewhat 
more  watchful,  she  thought  she  heard  a sound 
resembling  stealthy  footsteps  on  cither  hand,  and 
a moment  afterward  saw  several  figures  gliding 
among  the  trees  on  the  opposite  shore;  but  so 
dimly  defined  against  the  obscure  light  of  the 
opening  beyond  that  she  could  not  distinguish 
whether  they  were,  those  of  human  beings  or  of 
deer,  which  she  knew  frequented  the  meadow- 
like  bottom  nt  night.  While  pausing  to  assure 
herself  on  this  point,  she  was  softly  and  firm- 
ly, but  not  rudely,  seized  by  several  pairs  of 
strong  arms,  and  before  she  could  utter  a single 
scream  a cloth  Was  bound  tightly  over  her  mouth, 
and  then,  without  an  instant's  delay,  she  felt 
herself  borne  aw uy  at  h rapid  pace  toward  the 


deep  forest.  After  traveling  until  all  danger 
of  discovery  was  past,  they  encamped  for  the 
night,  closely  guarding  their  captive,  bnt  other- 
wise treating  her  with  gentleness.  Early  the  next 
morning  they  again  set  forth  rapidly  toward  the 
Ohio,  intending  to  put  that  barrier  between  them- 
selves and  the  pursuit  which  they  knew  would 
be  made  as  soon  as  her  capture  became  known. 
The  strength  and  endurance  of  the  border  maid- 
en wrns  such  as  our  degenerate  women  know  no- 
thing of;  but  at  last  it  begun  to  fail,  and  she 
was  no  longer  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
flight  of  her  captors ; although  with  trembling 
limbs  and  panting  breath  she  strove  to  do  so, 
warned  by  the  increasing  impatience  of  the  sav- 
ages, and  knowing  well  the  penalty  should  her 
weariness  too  much  delay  their  progress.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  her  limbs  would  uphold  her 
she  continued  to  reel  forward,  hoping  that  the 
noon  halt  would  enable  her  to  hold  out  until 
her  friends  should  come  np.  But  when  (he 
hasty  meal  was  dispatched,  and  the  savages 
ready  to  set  forth,  she  found  herself  unable  to 
more.  After  a hasty  consultation  the  chief— a 
stem,  sulkm-looking  barbarian — ajiproncheil,  and 
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by  signs  ordered  her  to  sit  down.  Believing  that 
he  intended  an  outrage  worse  than  death,  she 
refused  to  obey;  but  in  this  she  probably  did 
him  injustice,  for,  to  the  credit  of  the  red  men 
be  it  said,  there  is  scarcely  one  single  instance 
of  their  offering  such  violence  to  their  female 
captives.  Still  the  mistake  was  natural  to  one 
in  her  forlorn  condition.  Again  the  command 
was  given  more  emphatically,  and  again  obedi- 
ence was  refused.  Exasperated  by  such  resist- 
ance, he  grasped  his  tomahawk,  and  shaking  it 
threateningly  before  her,  he  fiercely  reiterated 
his  order  in  such  broken  English  as  he  was  mas- 
ter of.  The  hapless  maiden  still  refused.  But 
though  she  had  courage  enough  to  choose  death 
rather  than  dishonor,  she  had  not  enough  to 
enable  her  calmly  to  face  the  approach  of  the 
latter ; and  therefore  threw  her  apron  over  her 
head,  which  was  instantly  cleft  by  the  hatchet 
of  the  brutal  savage.  Then,  as  she  sunk  at  his 
feet,  he  tore  the  scalp  away,  and,  without  tak- 
ing pains  even  to  see  that  she  was  dead,  depart- 
ed with  his  band,  leaving  her  still  breathing  on 
the  spot  where  she  had  fallen.  Thus  she  was 
found  by  her  distracted  father,  to  whom  she  re- 
lated the  foregoing  particulars,  and  in  whose 
arms  she  died  before  reaching  home. 

But  of  all  who  mourned  for  Mary  Saunders 
none  mourned  so  long  or  so  bitterly  as  her  infant 
brother  George,  the  excess  of  whose  childish 
grief  threatened  for  a time  to  overpower  his  rea- 
son. Had  his  situation  been  similar,  his  life, 
like  that  of  John  Moredock,  would  probably  have 
been  devoted  to  a ceaseless  vengeance,  and  his 
name  become  famous  along  the  borders  as  an 
Indian  slayer.  But  before  he  reached  manhood 
the  frontiers  had  been  extended  hundreds  of 
miles  toward  the  north  and  west,  and  an  Indian 
had  become  almost  as  much  a curiosity  in  Cen- 
tral Kentucky  as  a Malay  or  an  Arab ; so  that 
his  hostility,  though  undiminished  in  virulence, 
remained  a mere  barren  sentiment  in  his  own 
heart,  or  proved  its  existence  only  by  a bitter 
curse  whenever  the  detested  name  was  mention- 
ed in  his  presence.  But  even  in  the  careless 
seasons  of  youth  and  early  manhood  the  memory 
of  that  sweet  face  which  he  had  worshiped  in  in- 
fancy never  grew  dim,  though  the  grave  in  the 
orchard  (beside  which  those  of  his  father  and 
mother  had  also  been  made)  was  left  to  the  care 
of  strangers  when  he  wandered  forth,  a lonely 
orphan,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  wide  and  grow- 
ing West. 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  murder  of  Mary 
Saunders  a deputation  of  Shawnees  (whose  di- 
minished tribes  had  been  removed  from  their  old 
seats  on  the  Miami  to  the  West),  returning  from 
an  embassy  to  Washington,  happened  to  stop  in 
one  of  the  flourishing  towns  then  springing  up 
on  the  Mississippi.  After  supper,  when  the  in- 
mates of  the  hotel  where  they  lodged,  together 
with  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  were 
assembled  in  the  dining-hall,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  wild  warriors  should  entertain  the  <ym- 
pany  with  some  of  their  war  and  hunting  dances. 
To  this  they  readily  consented,  and  a space  was 


cleared  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  for  the  cere- 
mony. 

The  first  who  presented  themselves  were  young 
braves  who  had  seen  but  little  of  actual  warfare, 
and  their  songs  were  confined  principally  to  the 
narration  of  their  exploits  in  hunting  the  wolf 
and  buffalo.  When  all  these  had  finished  the 
oldest  chieftain  of  the  band  arose.  He  was  a 
man  of  gigantic  stature,  with  a countenance 
naturally  stern  and  forbidding,  and  rendered 
positively  hideous  by  the  parti-colored  painting 
with  which  it  was  covered. 

Unlike  those  who  had  preceded  him,  his  song 
— which  consisted  of  a sort  of  recitative  chant  in 
broken  English,  with  a pantomime  accompani- 
ment almost  as  expressive  as  the  words — referred 
not  to  adventures  of  the  chase  or  to  little  com- 
bats with  other  enfeebled  tribes  on  the  prairies, 
but  to  the  great  actions  of  former  days,  when 
the  Shawnees,  Delawares,  and  Wyandots  were 
mighty  nations,  and  maintained  a doubtful  strug- 
gle with  the  Long  Knives  for  the  dominion  of 
the  “dark  and  bloody  land.”  And  the  old 
man’s  eye  gradually  kindled  with  all  its  youth- 
ful fire,  and  his  voice  grew  shrill  and  piercing, 
as  he  recalled  the  memory  of  those  prouder  days, 
and  recounted  the  numbers  of  pale  faces  he  had 
slain,  and  painted  with  fearful  distinctness  the 
scenes  of  carnage  in  which  his  savage  heart  had 
delighted.  Surprise,  fight,  massacre,  and  tor- 
ture, with  all  the  wiles  and  stratagems  of  Indian 
warfare,  the  stealthy  approach  to  some  isolated 
cabin,  the  sudden  onset,  the  yells  of  pursuers 
and  cries  of  fugitives,  were  presented  with  a hor- 
rible reality  that  made  the  blood  of  the  spectators 
run  cold  in  their  veins,  and  caused  many  to  turn 
shuddering  away  from  so  vivid  a representation 
of  what  the  pioneer  fathers  had  suffered  so  short 
a time  before. 

Soon,  however,  their  attention  became  par- 
tially diverted  by  the  conduct  of  one  of  their  own 
number,  whom  many  recognized  as  a young 
physician  lately  settled  in  the  place,  who  had  at 
first  seemed  to  regard  the  ceremony  with  a con- 
temptuous indifference,  but  was  observed  to  be- 
come suddenly  attentive,  pressing  forward  into 
the  front  ranks,  where  he  stood  with  suspended 
breath  and  straining  eyes  gazing  eagerly  upon 
the  savage  tragedian,  who  had  just  begun  the 
narration  of  a new  adventure,  at  the  remem- 
brance of  which  his  own  feelings  seemed  to  be 
wrought  up  almost  to  a pitch  of  frenzy,  while 
his  actions,  which  had  before  been  sufficiently 
earnest,  grew  more  and  more  violent,  until  they 
became  so  terrifically  wild  and  excited  that  most 
of  the  ladies  left  the  room,  unable  longer  to  en- 
dure the  spectacle  which  began  to  wear  so  much 
the  appearance  of  a horrible  reality.  He  told 
how,  many  winters  ago,  when  his  nation  was  in 
all  its  glory,  he  had  led  his  young  men  across 
the  beautiful  river  against  the  border  settlements 
of  the  white  people  in  Kentucky.  How,  while 
they  lay  in  ambush,  a young  maiden  came  glid- 
ing timidly  along  in  the  darkness,  casting  fear- 
ful glances  on  every  side  and  starting  at  even- 
rustle  of  the  leaves  on  the  trees  or  in  the  grass 
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at  hex  feet,  j%t>:  a fywri  whWh  dmjdsr  the  wolf 
when  driven  by  rliiv.si  j*>  seek  the  stream.  How 
ho  'hini&df  i&y  upon  ins  face  m close  -beside  the 
poih  that  ha  felt  irtr^naente-  brush  him  ttft  ^he 
passed.  eaptrvg  •.  strafed 

in  his  atms  like  a quoit  m t he  a haVki 

and  utrovqr  to-  ht  W^;;«^jLct|isr^;h.i?r 

Jiand  dcsptunn^lv  toward  bur  .htihetV  rakia  ;;q» 
they  bor$  Iter  paat  /thto  the  forest;  and  how, 

when  eri^am'ped,  the  'Midden  slept  «dt,  but  wept 
&Ad  tmiye«i  to  tW  white  ni»n’&  Mamtoii  oonrihu^ 
ally.  Tlie{»,  tmeonscious  nmhtetthe  oxchemem, 
of  kfe  bmu  sn  v'ftge  feelings  of  the  wtam.o  of  pas- 
•siofifi.  he  was  kindling,  m the  bowm  of  erne  of  his 
hunJor^  lie  began  if*  enact  the  dmitig  of 
tbs  advoaterre*  refjfn^sefliitig  with  wtuiderthi  his- 
trfoAfc&n  the  Ath&rnctcfs  qr  Yuttua  <trui  tmud&rer 
ahcrniitely,  m the.  e*j  germie^  of  tlees  rioty ^ re- 
quired, $ow  with ; hmhdi^i^d  uitnahawk  tvfc. 
a tnmn  g.  tps  *te  rn  kml  uxemrin#  mhiuyf  the  trtfey 
and  anon  exhibiting  all  the  flhmw*d  and  den 
spuifhur  4tu toiler  of  the  other;  Ida  voice  and 
gestures  beoakhig  yet  i\iw  wild  and  startling 
as  he  appr«jfactol  ;tfee  An*! \ eutotr^hfcv  At 
kimth,  throwing  hre  blanket  over  hi*  head,  he. 


cowered  for  an  instant  almost  to  the  floor,  jifc 
one  who  dreads  but  cam  not  ovoid  o stroke : then 
suddenly  sprmgiag  to  hi*  full  height,  with  a he? 
convulsed  with  r uge4  he  seumfcft  to  'de\i?&  & fa 
nous  blow,  wldie  at  the  same  widmeni  a ytil  si 
devilish  8igtt>fte»inc«  idling  through  hall  fctttL 
eorridhrs  of  the  bou^e  nmfrruttead  flu*  %ceonv 
pH?h  merit  of  tb«  Iwutal  d*B»l  ljut  btfnxCv^ 
upy  wiling  aouiitLf  ceased  to  vibrate?  from  his  iip\ 
iheyoung  gentleman  who  had  w mehiftg  Ihe 
scene  so  eagerly,  Atntimg  forward  with  a frnr >** 
swage-  it  not  iu  Imul,  liad  cleared  with  a bound . 
the*  iurerranng ^edp,  and  smMg  du>  bhifcamif* 
by  tfie  wrist,  buried  the  bkde  of  a hnming-kviiiV 
iigaiii  Had  agitin  into  hi*  panting  brenn  bekot 
Ruyofthoso  present  could  inter  hire  mn  by  » 
Uj||||i  And  then,  a v tin?  in**#* 


Word  to  prevent  Mm 
sunk  without.  a gnxm  at  his  feet,  the  homicide, 
vt U1  grasping  the  drip] >?ng ■ weapon t turned  to  the 
Imniihed  company*  w$  iPrbr^deJ  phln^y.th."^ 
plain  the  nuMvoa  £f  his  conduct,  whitib  to  ^ 
Western  audmhea  sii  that  perkid  so^nteii  ^?irihW- 
ly  sittis factory— for  \h%  er 


Jeri,  &\\d  thr^  sUrnpgrdy  hjvl  h*  dl^oyenhl  hk 
sistcr*&  uVimWrpr  and  avenged  her  death- 


; w$Mwm 


i\ su.ru  f>v  tuit  immx. 
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^ this  hBd  tfceir  origin  in  the  East,  from  which  the 
IJ  - little  jdan*-.*  of  ours  ere  ing1  ram,  .ami  knowledge  drifted.  slowly  will  impe&etly  ijitW 

front  thdr/:tarti<M-  hjsrorr  until  tuiur  ha?«  been  Europe.  Ami  hem,  tu»v  they  hold  wir  sttnd) 

• accustomed.  to  mrtii&  iiM  mutter*  or  dispute  % beginnings,  md  advanced  bv  such  rtncemim 
the -stern  xrbifraincftt  Not  merely  *jue»-  steps,  that  we  c*n  mil  award  to  uny  partial lar 

tom.rbK  poWfcr  and  vmnrtiiznxy  px  mniupy^  box,  nation  the  nm\l  of #t$t  Mfet^nquag  viient,  The 
thofea  of  moral?  j&mta.veitaf  rdigion/hav'eta  la&c  famous  Greek  fire  inav  have  beep  the  result  of 
been'  a^viled  to-  rtic;  same  fearful  tribunal.  The  an  at  tempt  10  imitate  powder,  £0A?ady '-kAo^-ft. 

the  Saviour  Imd  Kcaradf  eca^dgcho-  among  the  Affite;  m it  mar  have  ku  ?mo  ,:>f 
ing  on  the  earth  before  tho  hemnm  the  the  ttfeps  in  the  program  towttd  &c;  dtoxi  wv 

bznrm  under  which  the  *mmg  kgkvuB'of&ome  of  powder  it&el£ 

taoved  to  battle?  and  the  w?tv^  of  bloody  war  There  is  great  4i&cre}«aiey  among  wHtor# h* 
followed  last  on  the  hwl^’ of  the  Beformarion  to  the  time,  in  which  artillery  ' tir*?  ux*d 
Umler  Eul^er,  From  earliest  titfia  the  genets  The  word  tyfcto  ^r>denUy  detjrdi  ftxm 

titmji  of  nu»n  have  been  looglngr  tc»rwasd  to  the  the  French word  rrpme;  uitd  they  ^ere 

day  eh  eh  *Mwords  shonld  be  text<m  into  plow-  dm  nmde  of  wood  *vrap;ie'd  in  -.m*  morons  fold* 
shafts,  md  tfpeafs  And  itfnn  of  linen,  aiul  ftxtirnd  bv  &lr 

Tear p war  a6>  ;^prci*'’>nd;  wo  id  wi-  the  €hure«vc<  ased  them  efgbiy  ystfha  ' 

vapee  rmly  In  the  number,  yufiocTrnud  in  nr-  md  that  a x&serte*  from f rtf 
derous  character  nffhe  ' ite  we  them  ittko  Greceedn  Tuib  Cend^^i?fel 

eoimrijct.  From  the  list  arid  club  mid  knife  of  the-. Moom:«f  Spain,  they  used  iitemib 
ro  t be  tWord,  battle-axe,  antl  f|w.*ar  ^apd  thence  attack  nnd  defense  of  fortifem! places akckrly  hi 
to  nre-arms,  which  are  ;cqdbtan%- jhif>nAihg  in  I t IS ; and  NO'  on  doirci  tilt  W lmtre: Cptifeya,  in 
ilestrocti  v*  power  ~we  nxta  ste^JU^  adram^ieg  to  Spurn,  befHegsV]  by  aitiftery  in  Y/8h>  Tiriltimd 
God  knows  where,  IV.  «»  said  to  hove  taken-  Gibraltar  from  the 

Of  all  the  instrument?  of  d^trnenon,:  how-  Moors  by  artiUerv  in  ISOfh  TIicpl?  to  btr 

erer,  inv rated  bv  mau  cut n n uf<re  tlse  t or-  g»X>d  reason  for  hojiaving  that  %ain  and  Italy 
nfic  and  deadlv 


And  tu>w  iiirman  (dgvhuHi 

•»enmB  Btrained  to  its  pthid^  ^ Hwn  t&. 
aintle^  'oo  the  me  haadr  *nth  on  the  to 

construct  defends'  >ha6  $h;v.U  In*  ilnpivenabio 
:wgsiiuiBt  ih»jns.  hi  fact,  di^micUvct  j* jwrtr  and 
dcfcrish  o oapar-jtv  ,Wenx  to  have  atrimt  ^iclp  by 

Bide  mfree  the  rare  tilU  fevm  the  helmet, 

shield,  and  coat  of  mjtne  to  iknntu. 

proof  b«r.t  .r»^  and  iron-ctad  ftteum&r*. 

A t i\t>t  Mtfxi  h :^ma:'$tta:njp  1 fmt  the  itrven  - 
don  of  giovpo wder  hnd  chnrrhn-^t wp  tern- 

bfe  tninc^d  in  no 

pArrkHdaT  Tmtipn.  Tiiir  nt  kttr  particular'  pe- 

riod, 'We:  m$y  V.n^w  ihW  jfbfnujr  nvnsr  of 
nec^ity  . like  mo^tof  our 

great  tier  teh  jjirohahly 

Vot  xxr.— Ko.-  ub.^pr 
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ed  for  their  inspection  a Irnllmv  rnhe  weigh  mg 
two  pounds.  TJtfs  at  thdf  roqnoHt  he  ted  off, 
and  though,  to  iheir  sarpti^e,  |hev  Could  not  see 
die  flight  of  the  ball*  they  found  it  had  kilted  a 
m4u  Mytintl  the  second  wall  of  the  town.  Tfct$. 
^ fdgUkned  Ikter  that  he  fled  to  a church  for  j 
VvftftV.  In  view*,  however,  nf  ail  the  eireum- 
sjanveS  he  was  granted  a free  pardon.  Xhi* 
seems  good  authority  $ and  other  citcninatan^ 
render  if  f rpbahte  that  ybh  j&qQcml  iftri^dfcCion 
of  artillery  into  Europe  could  iiol  haw  ken 
much  antecedent  to  tlda.  if  U hardiv  inedible 
that  in  a ftuhtnry  age,  vvlteu  the  Art  uf‘  war  was 
the  chief  atody  of>ail.  Egrppdgu  ;pnn<*^  two 
centuries  could  have  elapsed  fitter  :ite;  introduc- 
tion into  Hpuiu  aud  Italy  bnfafte  h Was  iked  by 
the  bordering  powers.  The  kneof  ledjjro; $■  such 
an  invention  m&t  have traveled  fast  in  tjins^ ' 

made  right*  .This  a&b 
scams  probable  froife  ono  of  the  iettera  of  i5*> 
tnireli,  who  was  bom  m lodt.  He  says  ' u i 
A m astonished  that  thou  jtfeo  dost  :$m.  pos^eas 
those  bvs^istt  giote*,  whieh>  impel fud  by  firo%  Hta'Cf 
off  with-  a inn  tibia  notee/  Wu-  it  rmr  miiuu^iu 
that  the  v<i&\v  \tf  act  immortal  Go.l  oh  on  Id  than- 
d or  from  the  sky ;■  but  must  a fragile  being  Uhuk 
dor  ia  the  earth  ? . This  scourge,  til)  lately, 

50  scarce  to  he  looked  upon  as  a prodigy ; but 
now  tho*  mwnVm  irate  are  apt  for  iho  most  wick- 
ed deed**  W jjjwttk  beeonk  common,  and , ia  made 
use  of  a^r  pfumh  jft^  dfhec  weajaur.^ 

Thu  15  stronger  evident  frohi  b«mg  tviudly 
circtim-sbmthil,  atid  ahoKS  dearly  tfini  cannon  • 
were  not  much  used  till  hk  time^  and  Hist  ftielr 
employ  tent  #xm  teteo  gttefal 


dm!  itnkddcd  itt  ^oUd  timber,  and  with  »d 
the  ..modem  fehtite  tor  electing  or  depriving 
r hem,  or  changing  riiedf  direction,  their  range 
-■tfm  c^Hy  srvwhted.  white  a sfjuudroa  ofopnlrv 
etudd  gtilhtp  ^Yeral’ fnilk  during  (be  town 
toofcdo  b awl  opev  The  balk  were  of  stone,  nod 
went  every  where  buf  .hi  tho  right  dtetion. 
lint  siieiv  dasfrdetivi?  ^ngVoe  could  nctJoug 
remain  ip  ite  ujhuu-y  , and  ono  is  ammted -at  tkr 
rapidity  with  which  its  teahdtefes  were  devel- 
op#]) and  the  perfection;  CoWlnch  it  was  brought 
a»  a weapon.  Indeed  our  boasted  improvements 
over  the  anclente  consist  (dik-fly  in  the  accuracy 
of  flnijg,  and  tfo  mechanical  aids  and  skill  in 
hand  ling  cun  non,  rather  than  in  the  constnto 
ti6n  pf  the.  picc.6  itself; 

The  empkyptom  of  jnteh  a powerful  engine  to 
effect  breaches  In  rite  tralte  nf  de  tensed-  'eitte*.  ?*t 
otk-o  ntiggiisrod  telf  to  tiu>  wurlilu-  pnnncs  of 
ritku  Tn  d^  rlds  tl^y  muM  W made 

1‘vrgo-  enough  to  throw  bulk  of  ctufirooio  weight. 

; } fmfcu  triof istct  pn ns.  l3cr_nUi e r.hc  great  deddvra- 
tbm,  wVKt  thcy  ^ciori  p^ptxroatts  iliat  to- 

C&y  fiesta  tbbflloufc,  Ttee  were  called  >4  fcom- 
bards,9'  and  were  made  of  wrought-iron  staves 
flrmly  hooped  together.  Of  course  they  assumed 
a great  variety  of  fonns  nod  proportions;  but 
mid  constructed  b}'  the  Venetian®  seemed  to  have 
furrdsbed  (he  best  model  Tfie  staves  of  this 
were  {^jurcly  bound  hr  tbirty-tbur  iron  hugs, 
driven  cm  uric  after  another,  and  close  together, 
tehib*  tkRior<  BaHtdes  these  the  pfece  «a>  ftu> 
tbot  er  rings  at  tfit 

h*ur,ifo  aud  brCifc’Thv  fohi*  more  iutermedhife 
6oc3  rw  itti  HngA by  ^ bteh  % was  h^ndted.  T%y 


howercr,lt  i*  aUid  thiat  the  .Moors  [ nt  flm  imteklcd  ib  tirnkr,  aud  hence 


turn  *m  k^rd  kite?  tint?  f borious  affair,  often  .iwpdrmg  bulf‘at«  horn, 

they  fttiploy^d  fe . re- ; . Our  initial  fjgrtt’e  v.howv  tiju  niHiuier  in  which 
diicthfi?  of  tor  tided  pi&vpa  «m  land ! kbko  they  f ibis  gun  wul  moonM^d  iot^fyicc^  The  }de  re 

wer*  iur4iHiucvd  Utw  warfan;  w er-  i king  placed  ip  the  fbugV  ttougMike  • timber, 

roaeoas.  Cannon  at  hist  fthne  hxiuths,  and  j waa  brwieht  ti^  Ifcj  pmp?^  devatioit  hr  hlki- 
their  propet  phteo  yrok  in  f«oeitiou  on  board  a J tag  up  in  frripi,  , The  Hiox  .was'  rolled  into 


vessel,  \Vhirh  also  the  roost  appropriate  vc- 
hiote  for  tmu^ffing  them.  The  short  itUor- 
viils  elapsing  betAvaen  iheir  intrt)ducrion  in«^  the 
various  maritime  powers  of  E urope  is  bulin'ct 
proof  also  ilrnt  ^besr  introduction  on  land 


tlifc  niuarie,  dp  a j^T t <«f  movable  Inclined  trough 
^rwot>d,  - The  t&frii  das  prcr 

roaivd  “ la  a turn  blocking  of  tnmmr  flited  m 
mir  of  the  betweeti  which  and  tht  hbxi- 

lag  a HttjiTefi  pml  of  Wrhcr  \v3ems  to  have  hc^n 

• , . a ’.,  rr>»  -i  . . 


e»|_udl[^  si taodtaaeons^  and  thus  cpitobordto  the  a?  sidt  buffer  ^'  Thu  recoil  wft> 

evidem.*n  of  ikitdvch^  " the:  gitns  at  .tiife- 

Some  assert  that  ^cannon  were  flwt  used  by  the  pfli^nt  day.  Tho^  Were  made  with 


English  ia  the  batiteof  € rector  ttec.ssyv  hi 
otherrs  at  that  r»f  Wurewyt^t  t in  Ifl'iT.  Bin  t^is 
as  It  may,  at  ih}5  oufiset  tW  were  coin f jam- 
iively  harmless  weapons.'  SlUide  ^ stay^sa  of 
iron,  and  roughly  hooped  ktgether  like  barrel, 


^partite  cham Wt  whiri*  lUted  into  the  bore  and 
which  received  live  rbttt^e-,*  Tbc^e  at  tint  were 
taken  otft'  ite/h  inserted,  but  aftV 

erwanl  they  welt?  fuacnid  (irmly  la  thegim. 

Pieties  called  • ' BatfilkW’  were  irsefl  iu  0 epb> 
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Ionia,  made  of  two  or  three  pieces  and  screwed 
together,  but  which  were  difficult  to  serve.  Thcv 
were  said  to  possess  enormous  power — the  balls 
which  they  threw  being  able  to  pierce  six  or  eight 
feet  into  solid  masonry.  Then,  as  now,  all 
kinds  of  experiments  were  tried  in  the  construc- 
tion of  wronght-iron  guns,  so  as  to  combine 
strength  and  destructive  force  with  the  greatest 
possible  size.  Those  generally  adopted,  how- 
ever, were  known  by  the  name  of  14  bombards” 
and  14  serpentines.  w The  latter  were  forged  like 
the  former,  but  of  smaller  calibre,  and  of  enor- 
mous length.  Some  of  the  earlier  writers  say 
they  were  made  occasionally  50  feet  long ! These, 
dimensions,  however,  seem  preposterous,  and  are 
more  probably  the  rough  guess  of  the  author 
than  the  results  of  actual  measurement.  Still 
there  seems  to  be  undoubted  authority  for  be- 
lieving that  some  of  them  were  30  feet  in  length. 
After  gun-carriages  were  introduced  they  were 
never  mounted  on  two  wheels,  but  on  four  placed 
wide  apart.  A notion  seemed  to  prevail  nt  that 
time  that  the  longer  the  gun  the  farther  it  would 
carry. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  ancient 
bombards,  formed  of  longitudinal  staves  firmly 
bound  together  by  rings,  is  the  u great  gun  of 
Ghent”  ( Bombard  du  Giind);  It  was  probably 
forged  in  1382,  when  Philip  Yon  Arteveldc  was 
besieging  Oudenarde  of  Belgium.  Afterward, 
in  1452,  when  forced  to  abandon  the  siege  of  this 
same  place,  the  Gantois  left  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  among  whom  it  remained  as  a trophy 
for  nearly  a century.  It  was  then,  however,  re- 
captured by  the  Gantois  leader  Uockelfing,  and 
tired  in  triumph  on  the  8th  of  March,  1578,  on 
the  quay  Kuypzat — now  the  plain  Des  Recollets. 
It  stands  to-day  on  stone  trestles,  as  seen  in  the 
cut,  near  the  Marche  du  Yendredi.  This  bom- 
bard, probably  the  largest  in  Europe,  threw  enor- 
mous stone  balls,  as  well  as  “barrels  tilled  with 
pieces  of  stone,  iron,  and  glass/1  for  grape-shot. 


The  chamber  is  made  separate  from  the  chase,  or 
gun  proper,  but  firmly  fastened  within.  It  still 
bears  the  name  first  given  to  it,  “The  Raging 
Meg ;M  whether  in  allusion  to  the  noise  of  its 
explosion,  or  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
hated,  infamous  Margaret,  Countess  of  Flan- 
ders, who  died  in  1279,  chroniclers  have  not 
settled. 

It  weighed  33,606  pounds.  As  an  illustra- 
tion how  writers  formerly  exaggerated  the  di- 
mensions of  former  monster  guns,  Yoisin  says 
this  piece  is  18  feet  long;  whereas,  by  actual 
measurement,  it  is  only  about  lli  feet.  It  was 
about  9 feet  in  circumference  at  the  muzzle,  and 
the  chamber  and  chase  together  made  a wall 
over  a foot  thick.  Froissart  says  it  played  a 
fearful  part  in  the  siege  of  Oudenarde,  and  its 
enormous  masses  of  stone  thundering  against 
the  walls  sent  consternation  among  the  inhab- 
itants. He  declares  that  its  terrific  explosions 
could  be  beard  ten  miles  in  the  daytime,  and 
twice  that  distance  at  night ; and  when  it  hurled 
its  ponderous  load  on  the  place*  it  seemed  as  if 
“all  the  devils  in  hell  were  on  the  march.* 

The  great  gun  of  Moscow,  now  in  the  arsenal 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  which  attracts  so  many 
visitors,  though  21  feet  long  weighs  only  1 7,435 
pounds,  with  a calibre  of  but  68  pounds. 

The  next  ancient  bombard  in  size  and  inter* 
est,,  still  in  existence  in  Europe,  is  also  a 44  Meg* 
— the  “Mons  Meg*  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  in  the 
main  constructed  like  the  former,  except  that 
the  piece  is  slightly  conical  inside  and  out,  the 
calibre  at  the  muzzle  being  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  less  than  at  the  breech.  This  form 
may  have  been  given  it  as  a scientific  experi- 
ment, or  simply  to  facilitate  the  driving  on  of 
the  rings.  It  is  181  feet  long,  and  over  6 feet  in 
circumference  at  the  muzzle,  and  still  larger  at 
the  breech.  The  longitudinal  bars  are  twenty-five 
in  number,  and  - i inches  broad  by  i of  an  inch 
thick,  while  the  external  rings  average  3$  inches 
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in  width  to  8}  thick.  If.  took  « peck  of  pnwd^r  info  Mon* 

to  itvfid  jt?  and  thraw  & granite  idiot  weighing  *&I0  er&  say  jthe  name  wa*  ilcriv^uJ  from  ktotai*  -3d$g*  ■ 
M tidN,  the  plat:**  VdH«re  it  ^*a-  madt*. : 9tb*tfS>  ui.U 

The  /Scotch.  have  the  follmflchig* l^dition  re-  assort  that  it  wa*  Wiled  hi’fof  M Afgdrek  wffe#f 
speettog  this  piece ; “ Whoo  th*aot  of  tor  feitUrtv  .famo  'lL,  -the  nk  kmuoe  or  which  is  Meg,  l>u> 
ap»ii5}t  the  Douglas  wa^  parted  I>y  the  Haoi^h  the  ^^hifny  is  the  K'brbpUft  oogihar^d  ,ja«V  a? 
Partiatw&nt  in  1455,  ami  the.  Castle  of  ThVeaye  other  pet  names  do.  We  have  had  nor  9 Lung 
">■«*  the  2«xgt  strong-hold  of  that  tVmHyy  1 • ; SpUfir^/'  mid  <?v«n  one  old'  pfeee, 

' fumes'-  IL  nsarcb&i  into  Galloway,  ami  taking  taken  at  L*mi*bur&  was  trailed  the  uOld 'S»w.v 
up  a position  m\iv  whore  tifc  town  of  Cattle  At  bU  wrut"  Meg  wm  r»  great  favorite  us  nOl 
Douglas  now  flbimls,  besieged  it.  Among  % fee  'w  wondpt  of  hey  Whenever  Uerserric** 

country  people  who  curjra' to  witness  the  siege  xvro  rerjui.rfat  MW  Wti*  taVeti  with  great  pomp 
were  &.  blacksmith  Mid  hia.  sons,  oamod  M&tri  and  cft«m\bny  Edinburgh  Cattle,  and  the 
or  M'Ken.  Soelrig  that  the  royal  aril iltffy  pro-  satrin*  display  was  'eabifated'  on  liter  ^fe:*e.t«'nr:to 
ducod  ao  edbn.  old  MtKitt  olTerM,  if  funushed  her  old  quartera.  She  was  finally  capturM  m 
with  proper  mitte.rials,  tt<  make  a ftture  efficient  Cromwell  when  he  look  Edinburgh,  in  ldhi\iiiid 
piece  of  ordtiamru.  The,  King  gladly  twee  peed  carried  to  London  Tower,  where  ihe  rrmiAinssj 
the.  proposal,  And- the  people.-  of  Kuhvudbright  till  1822,  when,  ut  the  urgent  wjn^t  of  the  An- 
each  contributed  a bar  of  ?rdhv  out  of  which  tiquarian  Society  of  Edinburgh*  ybfe was  gireh 
M4Iyo  produced  ?,ho  gun  called  fMons  Meg/  up,  end  was  in*ml}ed  at  her  old  home  with  up- 
It  wag  madit  at  Bnelmifs  Cfoft,  close  la  the  prpifrriate  ceremonies,  where  she  still  lies  as  tep- 
'Yhr*H3  Thorns  of  Carlin  W»«  V wher*  the  turned  ,*r»  the  fc*H.  The  ? ton  rings  which  art 
King  had  eneAtripcd.  tfi  & #&drt  diTpe  the  gar-  partly  wanVmg  on  the  hveech  were  blown  off  tn 
rl^on  surrendered  the  pitke  of  York. 

The  King'  gavfi  MvKin  th*;  fbfic Ued  of  Sekmeft  can  device  no  Wter  pm*  thwn  tin*?* 

* Mtdknce*  as  a reward,  to  accompHsh  thh  work  they  were  designed  to 

called  (sus  tv»is  the  custom) : Mdilance,  ' £tlter  perform— tl/e  heatTUg  down  cd  maKsive  raasotv- 
lii?i  lands.  The  cannon  w«i  named  ^fterMio,  ry.  Yfhtu  would  our  renowiK^J  ca^eTTiiitey  l*e 
with  the  addition  of  .Megt  his  wife’s  name,  whose  worth  against  i»ucb  a jumdci-cus  . €hc;t?  A*  a 
Vince  was  said  to  rival  that  of  her  namesake,  companion  to  this  we  give  a description  of  a na- 
Thus  the  origiaai  name  of  the  gun..  Mollancc  r«l  gtm  of  the  time  of  lien  try  V III. . lfib‘.  The 
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Mary  Rose,  an  English  vessel,  “ while  standing 
along  the  coast  during  a distant  firing  from  the 
French  fleet,  tinder  Admiral  Annebout,  was  over* 
powered  by  her  own  ordnance  and  sunk,  togeth- 
er with  her  commander  and  crew  of  six  hundred 
men.’*  A few  years  ago  several  of  the  guns  of 
this  vessel  were  fished  up,  some  of  them  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.  Among  these 
is  an  iron  breech-loading  gun.  It  is  not  com- 
posed of  iron  bars,  but  is  a tube  of  iron  jointed 
together,  each  section  overlapping  the  other  half 
its  length,  and  then  secured  by  iron  hoops,  driven 
on  apparently  while  red-hot.  The  chamber  was 
separate,  and  after  being  charged,  was  inserted 
in  the  breech  and  then  wedged  firmly  in.  There 
was  no  way  of  raising  or  depressing  the  piece,  it 
being  imbedded  in  a large  block  of  timber  and 
secured  there  by  bolts,  while  a large  piece  of 
wood  or  iron  was  inserted  in  the  deck  to  prevent 
the  recoil.  It  is  rather  mortifying  to  our  pride 
of  the  present  day  to  know  that  several  years 
ago  a celebrated  gunmakcr  constructed  a gun 
on  the  very  same  principle  adopted  in  this  piece. 
He  and  others  thought  it  showed  great  skill  and 
originality,  when  lo!  this  gun,  after  being  over 
three  hundred  years  under  the  sea.  rises  from 
its  mysterious  bed  like  a ghost  to  tell  men  that 
14  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sttn.” 

Perhaps  the  next  most  remarkable  wrought- 
iron  bombard  is  one  which  was  dug  up  in  the 
East,  a few  years  since,  from  the  Rhagretti 
River,  and  now  stands  opposite  the  palace  at 
Moorshedabad.  It  is  the  same  in  principle  as 
the  Bombard  of  Ghent.  The  chamber-piece,  as 


it  is  seen,  is  separate,  and  was  made  fast  to  the 

It  is  12£  feet 


clmse  by  lashings  through  rings, 
long,  and  carries  a ball  4£  feet  in  circumference. 
It  is  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  and  goes  far  to 
prove  that  even  in  wtonghtAron  cannon  Europe 
was  indebted  to  the  East.  Indeed,  the  chrono- 
logical history  of  cannon  in  Europe  is  curious 
testimony  on  this  point.  Its  in  trod  «eti on  was 
by  the  Moors  in  the  first  part  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  thence  into  Spain,  where  we  find  them 
in  the  next  century,  os  well  as  in  Italy,  and  work- 
ing steadily  North  in  the  order  of  time. 

Bronze  guns  first  apjfearcd  in  Europe  in  1370, 
both  in  France  and  Germany.  At  first  they 
were  cast  after  the  model  of  the  old  wrought- 
iron  guns,  with  both  separate  and  attached 
chambers,  4 4 the  ancestors  of  all  modem  breech- 
loading  guns/’  Culverins,  however,  replaced 
the  serpentines,  and  were  of  enormous  length — 
one  of  which  is  at  this  time  in  existence  at 
Nancy,  and  is  twenty-one  feet  long.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  casting  in  bronxc  doubtless  came 
from  the  East,  where  it  was  understood,  for 
aught  we  know,  from  the  time  of  Tubal  Cain, 
before  the  flood. 

From  bints  here  and  there  casually  thrown 
out  in  ancient  chronicles,  cannon  in  the  East 
were  known  even  before  the.  Christian  era.  Salt- 
petre, which  is  hardly  known  in  Europe,  was 
fonnd  in  large  quantities  in  India  and  Chiua; 
and  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  such  an  in- 
quisitive, ingenious  people  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  East  were,  could  long  remain  in  ignorance 
of  so  simple  a compound  as  the  mixture  of  it 
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xvitJi  charcoal  and  imiphttr.  The  earliest  broTHRe 


tect  the  cniirionmr  would  hang  a basketful  of 
bulls  on  the  breech*  In  the  E.t$r  they  parly  At- 
tained a great  perfection,  and  Gibbon  speaks  of 
one  gtm,  ca*t  by  the  Turk*  foe  the  eiegy  of  • '>n* 
stun ti  uoplo,  t ha  t i brew  a storm  shot  weighing  f<00 


guns  were  made  without  trim  awns,  dolphins, 
rings,  o*  bnwh  buttons  % 

Eight  year*  after  the  introduction  of  bronze 
guns  spherical  shot  of  bast  iron  were  mode,  and 
mm  took,  the  place  of  thy  yttQtyj  totiis 

Napoleon,  in  his  work  eniUbyl ; ,rP#*e  er 
PArnur  d' Aftilleri^, ” tel  used 

in  France  in  flic  wars  with  ifte  EftgUsh  .uniter 
the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The;  liidlitVos  which 
moulding  and  casting  gave,  suggested  the  fimk* 
mg  af  trUnttiduk^d  of  dolphins,  or  rings/ which 
in  wrought  iitifl  «5t*  t^ry  4tflir:n:h,  Canncm- 
making  w.a#  wswt  pushed  with  great  m\»t  ; and 
from  hellrg  plain.  Kolid  pxeiiis,  veru  ortiimneritefl 
ijri  themibat  elaborate  m*nutft.  T*he  Venetians 
excelled  la  umiihumtailbn,  and  p\atix  of  their 
pieces  Were  literally  covered  with  various  and  I 
beautiful teigtey ihp  irioai  exijtnjitte 
style  of  ixurii'n t art. 

By  149$  thPy  wetse  in  general  use,  and  at  jtho 
<md  of  the ;’.i:en'iMty  wmu^ht^mTt  oAnuou  had  ui- 
most  eourviy  ib^ppe^reoL  'We  can  not  her**  go 
into  a history  of  the  vxrious  kindsof  cannon  simt 
were  made/ticor  even  of  those  which  had  a Con- 
tinental reputation  Som^  w has  been  observed. 
Warn  in  their  exterior  ornamentation  gems  of 
art  v some  were  called  gritfins,  bortutsc  they  worn 
made  to  resemble  this  mythical  creature.  The 
muzzles  of  some  were  the  heads  Af  ferocious  ate- 
imuhi.  Though  a m gorily  of  the  bronne  pieces 
were  of  niediu ui  culibf fc,;  yet  the  old  idea  of  mon- 
ster guns  wa$  tujl  abandoned;-  Same  of  these 
were  east  in  beds,  amt  others  over  cores  in  a 
perpendicular  portion*  . ‘••/  ;'  . ■;  ••V1 

Previous  to  their  being  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope enormous  pieces  'Were  made  in  India.  Col- 
onel Symea  speak#  of  a gnn  captured  from  the 

Utonnese  thirty /ml  tong*  aud  twjeet  end  a.  half 

across  the  munzie. 

At  Siehna  a gun  was  cf&i  waving  & bull 
weighing.  /17vr  pounds  !<om?  XI,  had  bronze 
bombards  throwing  an  ten  bail  wcigUag  over 
jStfe  pound*.  The  Spaniard*  $$g§$  tu  hare.  hail 
^im^didlcultyiti  cpsring  largo  gnn.N.  TT^  mctai 
was  often  porcrms th*  casting  uouqualV  tmd  ihe 
weigh!  so  badly  distributed  dial  fhft  pfred  would 
toll  one  side*  and  sonieVlmtr?  pitch  at  every  di$- 
> ehat^i  on  its  ni  urzU<.  To  remedy  this-  last  do- 

'*  Truwtiten*  *»m  the  Vwv>  short  unm»  ot?  wbkb  the  ena 
iry«^a  Us»  r«4f il ; dotphlQ^  te  the  l*ro  h*u<J)/v  pn 
hr**<  rinhni  Vmt'aum?  the#»  hsndtes  were  fonue^ly 

^y>hild,Ar.  i.  -)}#**&  hmtus,  thu  roODii  fcuob  pr«- 
Jectiafr  the  hb?f»’h 


poQT/ds,  Bishop  Focorke,  in  his  travels  in  tbti 
East/  gilts  an  maroon t of  bra^  pieces  at  the , 
ties  Off  dm  liarclanelies,  one  of  w hiVh  wus 
jtfittfeni  lopgvand  another  twenty  feet,  with  & hots: 
:«i x fw.'t  in  ciiruinfcrenee.  In  whidi  a tivan  could 
be comfoaablr  seated.  Other  writer*  have  also 
.]( vvribed  ihen-  exmiordinary  pms;  and  Fternn 
vop  Moltke,  major  iri  the  Has.dnn  serried,  ^ays>,  in. 
his  work,  ^ The  Kusaian  Cam paigits  ion  Bulgaria 
and  Itoumelia  in • IJ}  *VThc  baiwtries  on 

the  iiardanelfe^  contain  one  lutndixd  arid  eight 
44 -p< mnders,  mhoteen  t»0-po anders,  thirty  121- 
jkmodors,  hixAib#  .stxtydhreh-  Ivcmcrlici^  or 
gnus  which  thmw  stone  bails,  some  of  which  are 
orxt  ilmusanU  Jir f hnndrf  it  and  firtvnty  p:>uwls' 
TVeigjit,  Tin^e  gigantic  guns  are  horde  of  chern 
ttremy  -eiglir  inches  in  diameter,  and  a man  c&n 
g into  tliem  up  to  the  breech ; they-  m*  on 
the  gnumd  m sleepers  of  oak,  instead  of  pin- 
nitritifiee;  with  tlteir  butts  against  strong  walb< 
so  as  to  prevent  the  recdUf  as  it  would  l»e 
sihle  to  ran  ( hem  forward  again  its  action.  Borne 
nf  tfeni  ura  loHded  with  aMuncb  ^ One  hooted, 
v^ci^hr ^ i>f  poVdcr/V  Another  vrriter,  B>*rc»n  dc 
Tott,  ^peuknVg  lif  lhe  fame  guns,  awys  the  eftKt 
of  dicjr  discharges  like  trlun  of  sm  eatfh- 
qimke,  ahaking  ti,«2  njrnmnteg  shores,  while 
/thp  di^p  TeycfhhfHttens  rtdfed  away  th  the  te- 
: tnnee  like  iieftiy'j dtaud.^  Jn‘  most  cd' tinsxii.  the 
touch -holt*  are  large  a#  a market* ban^t.  ; ‘fit 
is  «303y  to  ihilnw  tu&  kdi,  bWi’kencd  with  pow* 
der,  with  the  eye*  and  it  is  rirMTiuenvly  5«-cn  hi 
^pHt  into  two  pieces/  huge  jc^  nf  water  are 
thrown  *rp  wbeu  it  strikes  the  $ii/face^of  4he  sick, 
as  the  WX  bred  nff  in  Europe,  slowly  ric.ichrt> 
ft£TD*j  the  tester  till  % ranches  the  ^ sfcte- 
'These  giant  carmop  of  the,  Dardanelles  have 
this  djsadi'tunugaV  that  they  can  ordy’te 
hefi^  tlHitc,  and  that  /hey  .take.  very  Jou* 
iornl  ; but  then  the  eUhct  of  » single  bull  that 
lift  ift  trfcariicmloasu " Thus  wc  find  when 
AiiMTa}  Bapkwortfi  .salferf  ■ tiwotlgh  the  vjtrtib 
In  l»bT,  although  lhe  firningv‘imrn^  made  tp  n- 
mate  ..kite  ti;cm  ixusra'idde  .'in  the  cxtmne,  tbat 
his  tleer  sulfcred  severely  front  these  TnoTUtroc' 
KerncrlickK  A granite  ball  weighing  e’*^d 
hundred  pbuht^.'*': ritnbeipr  for- 
ward of  the  Ah*$*  sweeping  h';ery  diiugte^^ 
^rnl,  niUin^  heav9y  a1btig  the  ♦deck;  seat 
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sternation  among  the  crew.  Another,  carrying 
away  the  wheel,  killed  and  wounded  twenty-four 
men.  The  forecastle  of  the  Royal  George , a 
110-gun  ship,  was  shattered  by  a single  ball,  and 
it  required  the  greatest  exertion  to  keep  her  from 
sinking.  It  is  known  in  sea-fights  that  the  holes 
made  beneath  the  water-line  by  cannon-balls  are 
plugged  up  with  conical  pins  of  wood,  kept  on 
hand  on  purpose ; but  who  could  plug  up  a hole 
seven  feet  in  circumference?  If  with  the  guns 
so  imbedded  in  timber  as  to  be  immovable,  and 
with  the  miserable  engineering  skill  of  the  Turks, 
such  execution  was  done,  what  could  have  been 
accomplished  had  they  been  mounted  on  revolv- 
ing platforms  and  railways,  with  all  the  modern 
machinery  which  makes  it  as  easy  to  change  the 
direction  and  elevation  of  the  largest  as  of  the 
smallest  piece,  and  mounted  also  with  sights  and 
fired  by  practiced  artillerists?  We  smile  at 
these  unwieldy  engines  of  destruction,  and  point 
with  pride  to  what  modern  science  can  do  with 
half  the  outlay ; but  we  may  find  that  we  shall 
have  to  come  back  to  the  Turks  to  learn  how  to 
defend  our  harbors.  The  English  boast  that 
their  iron-clad  steamer  Warrior  can  move  scorn- 
fully past  our  batteries  along  the  Narrows,  tak- 
ing without  injury  the  iron  storm  we  would  hurl 
against  her  impervious  sides,  and  quietly  anch- 
or in  New  York  bay,  and  lay  her  broadsides  to 
the  city.  The  country  is  alarmed,  and  in  and 
out  of  Congress  the  people  are  clamorous  for 
iron-clad  ships.  Committees  are  appointed  to 
examine  Stevens’s  novelty,  and  every  body  de- 
clares that  nothing  but  iron-clad  frigates  can 
protect  our  harbor.  But  how  they  would  do 
this,  even  if  we  had  them,  we  are  not  told.  Sup- 
pose we  had  a vessel  in  every  respect  a match  for 
the  Warrior , how  would  it  protect  the  city  from 
the  latter’s  broadsides  ? Whether  our  impreg- 
nable leviathan  remained  in  port  or  went  out  to 
sea  to  meet  the  enemy,  the  only  result  would  be 
a harmless  battle.  They  might  pepper  away  at 
each  other  a month,  and,  both  being  shot  and 
shell  proof,  no  damage  would  be  done  save  a 
few  indentations  in  the  iron  plates.  When  the 
enemy  had  amused  herself  long  enough  in  this 
harmless  combat,  she  would  clap  on  steam,  and 
laughing  at  the  iron  hurricane  beating  on  her 
sides,  move  on  to  the  city.  People  seem  to  have 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  an  iron-clad 
frigate  is  going  to  be  more  destructive  to  such  a 
vessel  than  land  batteries.  In  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Merrimac  and  Monitor  the  former, 
though  disabled,' abandoned  the  conflict  when 
she  wished  to,  and  went  back  to  her  own  dock. 
Suppose  a combat  should  take  place  between 
some  English  Merrimac  and  another  Monitor  off 
Sandy  Hook,  and,  both  being  equally  impregna- 
ble, what  would  prevent  the  former — when  she 
found  her  American  adversary  invulnerable — 
from  clapping  on  steam  and  sailing  up  the  Nar- 
rows lay  her  broadsides  to  New  York  City  ? If 
she  was  the  fastest  steamer , certainly  nothing. 

We  have  erected  fortifications  and  mounted 
guns  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  wooden  ves- 
sels, and  now  we  must  find  guns  that  will  sink 


iron-clad  ones  or  our  ports  are  indefensible . To 
learn  how  to  do  this  we  may  have  to  go  to  the 
Dardanelles.  We  need  no  treatise  on  naval  gun- 
nery— no  new  ingenious  projectiles — we  want 
only  the  heavy  round  shot  of  the  Turkish  Kem- 
erlicks.  Let  a six  or  eight  hundred  pound  round 
shot  be  thrown  with  slow  velocity — say  eight  or 
nine  hundred  feet  a second — and  nothing  that 
ever  floated  or  will  float  can  stop  it.  Through 
iron  plates  and  heavy  timbers  both  it  will  crash 
as  through  an  egg-shell.  A single  ball  like  this 
striking  the  renowned  Warrior  amid-ship  would 
make  a sad  wreck  of  her.  With  guns  throwing 
| such  a weight  of  metal,  sighted,  mounted,  and 
served  as  they  would  be  now  by  us,  lining  the 
Narrows,  no  iron-clad  vessel  could  easily  enter 
the  harbor  of  New  York. 

It  may  be  a question,  since  the  capture  of 
New  Orleans,  whether  any  thing  can  certainly 
stop  war  steamers,  whether  wood  or  iron.  Hit- 
ting them  with  round  shot  while  under  full 
headway  is  very  much  like  hitting  a bird  on 
the  wing  with  a bullet.  But  if  they  can  be 
arrested  it  must  be  by  forts  so  thickly  overlaid 
with  iron  as  to  be  absolutely  impregnable,  and 
mounted  with  cannon  too  heavy  for  ships.  It 
is  possible  that,  with  flat-headed  shot,  a velocity 
may  be  attained  that  will  compensate  for  weight, 
especially  at  short  range ; but  at  long  range  it  is 
very  doubtful. 

When  our  enemy  has  invented  a coat  of  mail 
that  is  proof  against  the  missiles  we  use,  the  true 
course  is  not  to  see  if  we  can  not  obtain  the  same 
defense,  but  to  find  a weapon  that  shall  render  it 
useless.  The  large  guns  of  ancient  times  were 
not  abandoned  because  they  were  unsafe,  but  be- 
cause they  could  not  be  handled.  The  moderns 
have  overcome  that  difficulty,  and  the  heavy  guns 
of  two  hundred  years  ago  must  be  brought  into 
use  again,  if  we  would  defend  our  ports  against 
iron-clad  frigates.  The  same  is  true  of  shells. 
We  now  have  bomb-proof  casemates  in  our  forti- 
fications. They  are  bomb-proof,  however,  only 
against  11 -inch  and  13-inch  shells,  or  there- 
about ; but  would  they  be  before  36  - inch 
shells  ? It  is  no  evidence  that  mortars  can  not 
be  constructed  to  throw  shells  of  this  size  be- 
cause the  “ monster  mortar  of  Antwerp,”  made 
in  1832,  was  a failure.  In  some  of  the  experi- 
ments even  from  this,  the  shells  weighing  1015 
pounds  penetrated  into  the  solid  earth  nearly 
eight  feet,  and  the  explosion  of  one  bursting 
produced  a crater  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 

But  to  return  to  bronze  guns.  At  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth,  and  throughout  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Mohammedan  powers  seem  to  have 
taken  the  lead  in  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
their  guns.  Perhaps  the  largest  piece  in  the 
world  is  now  at  Bejapoor,  called  “Lord  of  the 
Plain.”  It  was  cast  in  1685,  and  is  14i  feet 
long,  144  feet  in  circumference  at  the  breech, 
and  14  feet  at  the  muzzle.  Its  calibre  is  2£  feet. 
There  is  another  at  the  same  place  of  nearly  the 
same  size.  A gun  cast  at  Agra  in  1628,  and 
taken  by  the  English  in  1803,  was  another  mon- 
ster. It  was  14  feet  long,  and  carried  a ball 
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nearly  6 feet  in  circumference,  and  weighed 
nearly  80  tons.  The  prize  committee  estimated 
the  value  of  the  metal  in  it  at  £85,000.  One 
of  these  enormous  Indian  guns  was  taken  at 
Bhurtpore  in  1826,  and  is  now  on  the  common 
at  Woolwich,  England.  Upon  it  is  engraved 
“The  Father  of  Victory:  The  Reviver  of  Re- 
ligion: The  Warrior:  The  Victorious  King.” 
It  is  16  feet  4 inches  in  length,  and  is  nearly 
10  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  6 feet 
at  the  muzzle.  Its  calibre,  however,  is  much 
smaller  than  the  others,  and  the  whole  gun 
weighs  only  about  eighteen  tons. 

The  history  of  artillery  is  an  interesting  one, 
but  can  not  be  compressed  into  a single  article. 

Some  of  the  ancient  guns,  as  before  remarked, 
were  ornamented  in  the  highest  style  of  art. 
Others  had  curious  or  heroic  inscriptions  and 
remarkable  names.  A French  piece  of  1500 
was  named  “Sacre,”  and  had  inscribed  on  it, 
“They  call  me  cruel,  because  I overturn  and 
destroy  walls.”  A Russian  cannon,  very  noted, 
named  44  Unicorn”  from  its  shape,  has  on  it  the 
inscription,  “With  the  aid  of  God  this  cannon 
was  taken  at  Ehling,  by  King  Charles  XII.,  12th 
December,  1703.”  A favorite  Austrian  cannon, 
of  the  same  period,  had  with  its  date,  “ When 
my  song  is  in  the  air  know  that  walls  are  being 
overthrown.  ” Queen  Elizabeth’s 4 4 pocket-pistol” 
of  1578,  at  Dover,  has  inscribed  upon  it : 44  No- 
thing can  withstand  me.” — 44  Je  traverse  et  mont 
et  muraille.”  It  is  over  21  feet  long,  and  the 
popular  belief  was  that  it  would  send  a hall 
across  the  channel  into  France.  The  Alge- 
rines were  accustomed  to  adorn  their  cannon 
with  extracts  from  the  Koran.  On  some  would 
be,  44  The  mountains  themselves  can  not  resist 
my  force.”  And  again,  44  O thou  who  inspirest 
wise  counsels  open  to  us  the  gate  of  victory.” 
Louis  XII.  had  twelve,  named  after  the  twelve 
peers  of  France.  Charles  V.  twelve,  which  he 
called  the  Twelve  Apostles.  It  sounds  rather 
odd  to  hear  cannon  addressed  as  Peter  and 
Paul  and  John ; but  it  is  not  much  more  incon- 
gruous than  to  call  a gun  44  Peace-maker” — the 
name  of  the  one  which  burst  a few  years  since 
on  board  the  Princeton.  An  80-pounder  at  Ber- 
lin was  named  44  The  Thunderer,”  one  at  Bois 
le  Due  the  “Devil,”  another  at  Malaga  4 4 The 
Terrible,”  and  two  60 -pounders  at  Bremen 
“The  Messengers  of  Bad  News.” 

Cannon,  though  for  a long  time  employed 
chiefly  in  sieges,  yet  were  used  also  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Of  various  sizes  and  proportions 
they  had  assumed  various  names,  and  became 
more  or  less  prominent  as  a part  of  the  army ; 
but  according  to  Louis  Napoleon,  Charles  VIII. 
of  France,  in  his  invasion  of  Italy,  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century*  to  obtain  the  crown  of 
Naples,  first  introduced  regularly  organized  and 
equipped  field-trains.  A French  writer  says, 
in  speaking  of  this  army:  4 4 But  that  which  in- 
spired greatest  fear  was  more  than  36  cannon  on 
wheels,  drawn  by  horses — the  greatest  8 feet  long, 
and  weighing  600  pounds,  and  that  launched 
a ball  of  iron  big  as  a man’s  head.  After  these 


came  the  culverins,  a little  longer  than  the  can- 
non, hut  of  smaller  calibre ; then  the  faucons  of 
different  proportions,  but  the  smallest  throwing 
balls  big  as  an  orange.  The  little  cannon  had 
two  wheels,  and  the  larger  four.  The  masters, 
by  whip  and  voice,  made  the  horses  that  drew 
them  go  like  cavalry.”  The  cannoniers  were 
superbly  dressed — like  a drum-major  at  the 
present  day.  Hitherto  cannon  had  been  drawn 
by  oxen,  and  hence  moved  slowly,  and  the  sight 
of  them  flying  like  cavalry  over  the  field  filled 
the  Italians  with  dismay.  Louis  Napoleon 
says,  44  This  was  the  foundation  of  our  artillery.” 
Robert  Gagnin,  in  speaking  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  Charles  and  Henry  VII.,  in  1496, 
says,  “The  expedition  had  140  pieces  of  artib 
lery,  200  great  4 bombards,*  6200  pioneers.  200 
masters  conducted  the  artillery,  600  master  car- 
penters accompanied  it,  while  there  were  300 
masters  for  preparing  huge  stone  balls  for  the 
bombards : 1100  charcoal-burners,  and  200  men 
to  make  cords  and  ropes.”  Napoleon  quotes 
this  account,  but  criticises  it,  and  says  the  pro- 
portion of  artillery  is  too  great  for  an  army 
which  consisted  of  only  30,000  men.  He  thinks, 
however,  Charles  left  France  with  about  100 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  at  Sarzannes  increased 
the  number  with  the  addition  of  40  great  bom- 
bards which  had  been  sent  on  by  water. 

Bronze  guns  gradually  gave  way  to  cast  iron 
ones,  as  they  were  mot  durable  enough,  until  at 
last  long  bronze  pieces  were  entirely  abandoned. 
Long-continued  firing  destroys  the  vent  and 
causes  them  to  droop,  not,  as  vulgarly  supposed, 
by  softening  the  entire  mass  of  metal,  for  before 
the  piece  reached  such  an  intense  heat  the  charge 
would  he  fired  in  sending  it  home.  Scientific 
men  attribute  it  to  the  unequal  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  metal  on  different  sides  of  the 
gun. 

The  idea  of  wrought-iron  guns,  however,  was 
never  fully  abandoned,  and  of  late  years  has  re- 
ceived much  attention.  Men  who  have  made 
the  science  of  gunnery  their  especial  study  differ 
very  much  as  to  the  practicability  of  making 
heavy  guns  of  wrought  iron  that  will  stand  the 
severe  strain  of  enormous  charges.  The  heavy 
gun  which  burst  on  board  the  Princeton  several 
years  ago,  and  which  was  made  in  Massachu- 
setts, was  an  experiment  in  wrought-iron  guns 
made  by  welding.  This  piece  was  11  feet  long, 
and  carried  a shot  weighing  219  pounds.  It 
weighed  27,390  pounds  before  it  was  bored, 
and  the  hammer  employed  in  welding  it  15,000 
pounds  1 The  reason  why  wrought-iron  guns 
is  such  a desideratum  consists  in  the  fact  that 
wrought  iron  is  intrinsically  three  times  stron- 
ger than  gun-metal,  four  times  stronger  than 
cast  iron,  and  a third  stronger  than  steel,  while 
it  is  five  times  as  durable  as  the  former  and 
twenty-two  times  as  cast  iron ; and,  taking  first 
cost  and  durability  together,  gun-metal  pieces 
should  be  seventy,  cast  iron  thirty  times  as  dear 
as  wrought  iron.  Added  to  all  this,  the  cost 
of  transportation,  horse-labor,  etc.,  is  from  three 
to  five  times  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the 
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and  M Boulogne,  in  |o4:£,  M Ih-imdi  adieUs. 
yjigsfc  AyorcP  tnoife:  of  wrought  iron,  'bwtize,.  al- 
fyv*  of  dead  and  tin,  and,  a*  Jtmgfh*  Hron, 
They '^ism  to*  n^4  /&«*•  &&&  ay  here 


latter*  It  would  be  strange  "ir/  wUh  ^ueb  em>r* 
mow$  aU vait luges  on  jt  h#  #ide  of  w rough triron 
artillery,  m»don>  aeipnc*  ^hdni*l  «tvt  iifccover 
some  oiojoifc 

in  rhe  wt  of  ita  thut  in  a fe\f  ! 

veam  veo  ihaif  return  to  tot  prjhefyios  in  can-- 
''non -making. 

The  tS*  tto^iog  l^ilow  %hot  or  pn^. : 

jbetto  wua  in  toi»:n^d  '?<&?■  MAt)y%$\n'  ;Wa-  #ud  j 

mention  m«do  of  them  fit  m Uyf#  ? fit  : 

Padua,  i5Q^s  lieifeberj?,  IS&O;  Rhodes, 


rhm  hud  ‘m  EhjtihHhwu 

t tin?  nft  ht  IJolltoh 
Ah  in  rpnnd fnr  aurf^cd  thb 
Hu/dont*?  in  the  hftjgtjV'  of  hhefla 
^tene 'w*&  feUh  ^ 

Ip  wtii^h.  vi HOD  pdafidar  or  nearly  ftye 
Urto  larger  (hMi  that  vi  the  lYaeiviuaker''  if 
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the  Princeton . * The  next  year  we  find  them  at 
Genoa  of  the  enormous  weight  of  1320  pounds ! 
Such  a ponderous  mass,  thrown  at  an  angle  of 
45°,  would,  in  its  descent,  crush  through  any 
casemate  that  ever  was  built.  As  late  as  1830, 
the  French,  in  taking  Algiers,  threw  shells  weigh- 
ing 462  pounds,  and  holding  40  pounds  of  pow- 
der. We  have  already  referred  to  the  monster 
mortar  of  Antwerp.  Mortars,  it  is  known,  arc 
short  pieces  with  a chamber — the  trunnions  be- 
ing behind  the  vent — and  always  fired  at  an  ele- 
vation— usually  of  45°.  Hence  the  shells  de- 
scribe a curve,  and  their  flight  is  calculated  on 
striotly  mathematical  principles.  Tartaglia,  an 
Italian  engineer,  first  published  a theory  on  tra- 
jectory, or  throwing  shot  in  a curve.  Mortars, 
from  the  first,  have  undergone  very  little  im- 
provement, the  great  effort  being,  apparently, 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  shell.  We  often  smile 
at  the  clumsy,  unwieldy  specimens  of  gunnery 
produced  by  the  ancients;  but  it  has  been  re- 
served to  modern  civilization,  with  all  the  aids 
of  science  and  the  experience  of  the  past,  to  give 
us  a chef-cTceuvre  of  this  kind. 

The  British  Government  not  long  since  pro- 
jected a mortar  which,  if  it  had  been  constructed 
two  centuries  ago,  would  have  been  christened 
1 4 Our  Forefathers’  Folly.”  It  was  called  the 
11  Mallet  Mortar,”  from  the  name  of  the  invent- 
or. That  the  reader  may  be  able  to  take  in 
the  vast  dimensions  of  this  extraordinary  piece 
of  ordnance  we  give  below  its  dimensions  in  de- 
tail: 

Ton*.  Cwt.  Qr».  Lb*. 


Cut - iron  base,  with  wrought  breech 

shrunk  into  bore 21  19  0 2 

Wood  carriage  complete,  with  wrought* 
iron  screw  and  spanner  for  elevating 

mortar 8 8 0 14 

Bottom  part  of  mortar  to  fit  on  top  of 

breech T 5 8 23 

Part  of  mortar  (a  ring)  to  fit  on  top  of  the 

above 5 8 8 23 

Part  of  mortar  (a  ring)  to  fit  on  top  of  the 

above 3 0 2 13 

Muzzle  ring 1 2 3 12 

Wood  ring 0 0 1 0 

Wrouglit-irou  ring 0 4 8 4 

Wrought-iron  ring  to  fix  on  top  of  muz- 
zle ring 0 8 8 25 

T-headed  bolts,  with  gibs  and  keys  for 

fixing  mortar  to  base  (outer  staves) 1 16  2 0 

Wood  wedges,  etc.,  for  elevating 0 13  8 22 

Outer  pins,  with  cross  for  turning  mortar 
round 0 8 8 14 


Total  weight 18  2 21 


Diameter  of  shell,  56  inches,  or  14  feet  in  cir- 
cumference 1 Weight  of  the  shell  before  it  was 
filled,  1 ton  728  pounds ; when  filled,  over  3000 
pounds ! Such  a ponderous  globe  as  this,  hurl- 
ed into  the  air  at  an  angle  of  45°,  would,  in  its 
descent  to  the  earth,  cause  a concussion  that 
would  make  an  astronomer  think  that  one  of 
the  asteroids  had  forsaken  its  orbit  and  struck 
us  in  its  wild  wanderings.  But  this“Brobding- 
nagian  toy,”  as  Greener  calls  it,  was  a sad  failure. 
It  cost  the  British  Government  only  $40,000! 

The  breech  of  this  mortar  was  solid  cast  iron ; 
abutting  upon  it  were  a “ succession  of  wrought- 
iron  hoops,  ingeniously  inserted  into  each  oth- 
er,*1 which  six  huge  outside  staves  secured  still 
further.  Wedges  were  placed  under  the  ends 


of  the  staves,  beneath  the  projection  of  the  cast- 
iron  breech,  which  could  be  driven  home  when 
it  was  found  necessary  to  tighten  the  binders. 

Mortars  form  a class  of  guns  by  themselves, 
and  escape  all  the  modern  improvements  of  ri- 
fling, etc.,  which  are  made  in  other  guns.  Their 
great  utility  consists  in  obtaining  a vertical  fire, 
and  so  assail  works  that  can  not  be  reached  by  a 
horizontal  one. 

We  can  not,  in  this  article,  go  into  a descrip- 
tion of  all  the  modern  guns — rifled  cannon,  etc. 
The  famous  Lancaster  gun  is  doubtless  a fail- 
ure, as  well  as  the  Whitworth.  The  Paixhan 
gun,  though  invented  by  an  American  about 
1812,  received  but  little  attention  until  intro- 
duced into  France  in  1824  by  Captain  Paix- 
lian,  was  a new  step  in  gunnery.  The  firing  of 
hollow  shot  and  shells  from  guns  of  a large  cal- 
ibre, point-blank,  just  as  round  shot  were  fired, 
was  shown  to  be  practicable  by  this  piece  of  ord. 
nance.  The  original  canon-obusier,  as  it  was 
called,  of  Colonel  Paixhan,  was  9 feet  4 inches 
long,  and  weighed  nearly  74  cwt.,  and  was  de- 
signed to  throw  either  a solid  shot  of  86 i pounds, 
or  a hollow  shot  of  60 ^ pounds.  Numberless 
experiments  have  since  been  made  in  France 
and  England  and  America  on  guns  of  this  class. 
Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  into  a 
description  of  them. 

Monck’s  guns,  the  Lancaster,  Whitworth, 
Rodman,  and  Armstrong  gun  have  each  their 
defenders  and  their  imitators.  The  last  has 
been  lauded  as  a great  success  by  the  English ; 
but  as  late  experiments  seem  to  show  that  it  will 
be  a failure,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  a de- 
scription of  it.  Rifled  cannon,  too,  open  up  a 
field  more  interesting  to  those  particularly  de- 
voted to  military  science  than  to  the  general 
reader.  It  may  be  said,  however,  in  passing, 
that  the  idea  of  rifling  cannon  originated  with 
the  celebrated  “Joe  Manton.”  The  British 
Government  of  that  day  offered  him  a farthing 
for  each  gun  made  on  his  patent,  but  Manton 
demanded  $150,000  premium,  and  so  the  patent 
was  allowed  to  expire  without  any  thing  being 
done.  That  rifled  cannon  are  going  to  create 
an  entire  revolution  in  military  operations  on 
land  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  a little  sin- 
gular that  the  well-known  superiority  of  the  ri- 
fle, in  accuracy  of  fire,  to  a smooth-bore  musket 
should  not  long  before  have  suggested  to  gun- 
ners the  propriety  of  rifling  cannon.  No  new 
principle  was  involved ; it  required  only  the  ap- 
plication of  a thoroughly-attested  successful  one 
to  a piece  of  larger  bore.  The  increased  range 
might  not  have  been  anticipated,  but  the  supe- 
rior accuracy  could  not  have  been  doubted. 

Breech-loading  pieces  must  also  be  passed  by. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  they  are  no  new 
invention,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  t6ey 
never  will  come  into  general  use.  At  least  it  is 
well  understood  that  they  are  to  be  kept  out  <rf 
our  navy. 

Having  said  so  much  of  cannon  in  general,  we 
will  speak  more  especially  of  those  used  in  the 
navy.  We  have  referred  to  the  mortar  and  to 
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tb  bo  24-ponndfira  for  bunches'  of  WentyAburs,  | they  ever  cpmc  into  general  use,  will  make  a 
tnedidm  impounders  for : ft.n  j { naval  rntmUy : so  tertibloj.  one  of 

for  sloops  of  war.  The  cAni»tw^U>i  (bej  throw  j the  nro*t  harmless  thing*  imaginable.  T*ry 
is  composed  of  Iftitt  shot  a vespote*  lying  off  at  ih^prtsper  diKfcanwS, 

the  interstices  being  filled  the  < might  kr^f  # 4.  t&qpxnti&r  ford  week 

tipper  end  cl  used  with  an  iron  ptiih^v  ftnd  llte  »ml  nobody  beJmil,;  $ni>t  go  far  aa  we  advance 
lower  'with  a wooden  block*.  SUrspn^tf  ,*re  used  ia  obtaining  louit  r«4j^  and  m making  rmr  wax 
when  .the  .range  is  beyond  canister,  'taut?  riml  I slops  ind‘re£uubta ' Will  havai  'valor ' deprecate 
% n ,fuse.  The  i$-p<»cHrder  sbrapuell  contain#  ';  aud  po  r*l  explefe  .-sink  ift-  significance.  The 
eighty  market-hull*,  which*  wfcni  the  *tal*  ax-  j hi$n>iy  of  iuvaI  fiwffttt?  will  .show  this*  The 
plndes,  fly  otr  in  every  direction.  One  of  tins  so ; early  foinbati  tatw&m  £»1fcy  fleets  in  tow  Med - 
burning  in  a column  of  oxirihtaa.  dating  and  v*lor 

of  Palo  Alto,  inside  a galf  t^ye  5 bordering  mi.  forc&ty; ; .S^.^thiet’tnn  of  life, 

a cart  &nd  oxtia  through.  After  the  hdtrio  was  j too',  vm  svhofc  army  ilisajypeapng  in 

ever  menty-hvo  men  wore  picked  wh^-rc  • .ton . cn;m.o« . tators  tta  conflict  ivh?  ended, 
had  exploded,  The  boat-  hovri  t wt$.  of  TMblgw&v,  ■ .; .Ifop  of  battle  wes  tor  a long  time  in  the 
it  will  be  remenibered,  were  much  r/ivei^  hyl^Whi1  A triaftj£fe|  the.  admiral^  jrnlifct  Wt  tt» 
the  Japanese  when  Oammodore  Perry  visited  i.hoad'  t>»v.vc  rooming  w>k>  uctwa  be  wbuld 

them,  and  he  towdly  mad<5  tlicnt  a pwen£  bf  Wkngidhg  toe 

one.  A 3'ight  uumago  is  supplied  ftlr  ww*  of  tbirm  to  valor.  The 

which  Hr$  deaignod  to  ta  tuscj  'on  lab  A . . -;  fed ;--rifiv^S  it -vponi. -*t?e^!ard  was  fonplit  bj 

They  arc.  tcfi’tolydef  ftmt  ivev  tearing  eo  trim  ns  j Eiythrv>s  a pri  ttfc  who  con  tf  oi  i e d the  Ited 
of  infantry  and  cavairjvwitb  frrghtfiit  yupfrfe^ j The  mbsVnotod  on^  *T<toeieni  tinm  Vn*»  thus  of 
Mounts!  oo  the  fcdws of  lktfttchesv,,  they The 
carried  into  the  shallowest  water,  And  v.ill  *txm  [ fleet  ofXefxtev  eofteinin  j of  twelve  hundred  and 
clear  the  shore  of  any  enemy  not  protected  by  seven  gaJlbys,  m«mn'^J • by  live  hundred  thousand 
breast-works.  ; men,  was  tmgpgod  ?rV  the  C*x^k  Awt  ^dy  four 

The  changes  that  have  been  introduced  in  the  hundred  strtilig;  fin  tl&  rbiy  of  Xemi 

artillery  as  a military  arm  on  the  land  hrp  veyy  ■ eanseA  Ids  th^n^  ^0  Tk1  plnced  /m  a wipQttUm 
great,  and  have  been  going  cm  since  the  time  of  | spur  that  overibc»hed  tho  flecu.  evr^r^l  wito  «• 
Bbiiaparto.  But  the  chief  :t)Wd»-  m.ollevn  sd-  ‘ canopy.  Amiind hwh  knelf ^ retires  wito  jp^ 

once  will  ivork  in  naval  watfh^  Altc  jfeffe  and  ! in  baud  to  note  toe  heroic  conduct  Q?  iiidmdtad 
very  marked.  The.  firing:  bf  liorixouUi  shells,  1 ships,  c-.r  mark  thoi^s  which  lagged  in  the  tight, 
and  the  long  Hinges  that  Have  bwof  itothined,  while  all  alrmg  the  moumaiu  rid^c*  sp^tntun 
n«d  the  jteainm,  wifl^rphabty  : from  the  Am< potov  tha  Hill  of  Mars,  were 

put  on  end  to  the  formaritift  o v lmm  of  battle  ou  gathered,  wlic^  with  the  -mighty  army  tommg  i« 
tho  sea,  of  which  we  had  perhaps  the  most  itn-  Orioptni  Vendor,  find  dftsjsiing  the  eye  with  iu 
posing  and  crowning  exhibition  In  the.  battle  ]:•' ivUdtr»hs^  of  glittering  armor  ^nd  gayij-^r>lortd 
Trafalgar;  and  also  to  thoso  vjo^  brpftdtoie  cn-  dmnncrs,  ga^cd  dowh^  fta  toepn  an  mnphitbtsxtrv, 
gagemeats  which  dLstinginshi^  out  navfti  ; ftpon  tiuivc  sixteen  hnnffrtrj  galbws,  closing  ifl 
counrctx  :n  the  last  war  wuh  Eegiaud-  monal  No  sniukd  obscured  the  euo- 

The  wind  has  always  beets  an  ek-  ! diet,  %o  that  v>  ci y deed  of  valor  rmU.  be  d»«s 

ment  in  naval  cacrics,  indeed  tormed  the  basis  ! tUunly-  ^m ; while  pve/  aml'  anon  tfietleai^fiing 
of  all  raevements.  Steam  grv.es-  t*>th  parries—  j nhoat-V-of  the  excited  shore  wiled  l.Ae  - . 

io  make  a HilicmmriistQ -the  y eather-gage,  | tlmnder^ 'along  the  heighu  and  fell  oit  the  car  of 
and  hence  m engagements  beityx^n  fieetji  ^ toe  combatants.  Trireme  After  triremp  went 
mom  indef^rrident  Aciion  of  scp&raur  ships  will : down  with  all  on  board,  till  at  tot  the  Persian 
be  allowed.  Moreover  the.  long  ranges  'which';  fleet  turned  and  Hed- 

have  been  obfavued  iviU-  ewusef-/ bo  This  was' five  h(indre<l  years  before  Chnto 
opened  at  lemg  distances^  which,  Athong  .4iri])v  \ In  the  centurit*t3  that  followed  human  iagcnnhy, 
of  di fferon  t taxes,  ijarryipg  giftis  of  wiry  ilifiertmt ; t h era  an  now,  exhausted  itself  in  ran ] ti {dying  the 
; > rangutt,  will  inteffere  ^adly  with  *f -di?xtru«tjptSv  Tumns  were  baiU  on 

u;ov,»fiVryat:-«.  igo  in  toig!i/4inod.ed  rdK*ouifterftf'u::  ftto-  prow  or  >irm  from,  which  arrows  could  be 

4W(r  with  .gun*  of  -the  MUige  it  not  going-,  il^dnugcd  to  showed r,  hupo.eogioes  aronc  frota 

to  jay  H^ide  her  ad  van  tape  and tote#  m-.j*  width  x^.fes  .we.ro  burled  with  a 

ann  jgunflkt,  wliere  these  will  l^. li^i-d^tyfietiyo; f po.w^  uutt  .,••  ht  diem  like  a round  shot  thmugh 
.^hto  cUdJ'hbhiodcd  places*  Iron^ilud:  tolj«r  If  \ tlni  vcm£$  bottom^  battering:  rams  swung  from 
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the  masts  to  beat  in  the  sides  of  the  enemy ; 
pots  of  live  coals,  and  melted  pitch,  and  com- 
bustible compounds,  full  as  destructive  as  the 
hot  shot  of  modem  times,  were  added  to  the 
deadly  battle-axe  and  spear,  to  augment  the 
slaughter.  It  is  said  that  the  ancestor  of  the 
great  Hannibal  threw  pots  of  live  and  poisonous 
serpents  on  board  his  enemy’s  ships,  which  dart- 
ing around  on  deck  spread  consternation  among 
the  crew.  The  Romans  made  still  other  improve- 
ments in  naval  warfare,  until  at  length  the  inven- 
tion of  cannon  introduced  a new  element  into  it. 

We  hear  of  their  being  first  used  by  the  Vene- 
tians against  the  Genoese.  The  first  great  naval 
battle  that  was  fought  after  the  introduction  of 
cannon  into  ships  was  that  of  Lepanto  in  1571, 
between  the  Venetians  and  Spanish  on  one  side, 
and  the  Turks  on  the  other.  We  talk  at  the 
present  day  of  the  importance  of  this  and  that 
battle  to  civilization,  while  few  have  ever  been 
fought  fraught  with  more  important  interests 
than  this.  In  it  was  decided  the  question  wheth- 
er Christianity  or  Mohammedanism  should  con- 
trol Southern  Europe.  The  Turks  had  nearly 
two  hundred  and  thirty  galleys  and  transports, 
with  six  vessels  carrying  heavy  artillery.  The 
Christians  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships, 
manned  by  fifty  thousand  men.  Modem  naval 
warfare  furnishes  no  such  imposing  array  of 
force.  Though  cannon,  and  culverins,  and  mus- 
kets were  used,  those  fierce  warriors  could  not 
wait  the  slow  effect  of  their  inefficient  broad- 
sides, and  rushed  to  the  death-grapple.  Those 
nearly  five  hundred  ships  became  mixed  in  a 
hand-to-hand  fight,  vessel  rushed  on  vessel,  and 
the  roar  of  the  guns  gave  way  to  the  clash  of 
battle-axe,  spear,  and  sword.  And  when  the 
combat  ended  nearly  a hundred  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  had  gone  to  the  bottom,  or  were  helpless 
wrecks  on  the  water;  and  twenty  five  thousand 
men  lay  mangled  and  slain  on  the  slippery  decks, 
or  had  disappeared  in  the  blue  waves  of  the  Gulf. 
Ten  ^thousand  Christians  had  also  fallen,  making 
the  total  number  of  victims  in  this  terrific  sea- 
fight  thirty-five  thousand.  The  world  to-day 
would  stand  aghast  at  such  a naval  combat. 
Naval  expeditions  in  our  present  war  have  been 
organized  on  a large  scale,  and  with  a rapidity 
which  we  take  for  granted  to  be  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Captain  Porter 
laid  the  keel  of  a gun-boat  in  the  West,  and  in 
forty  days  floated  her  off  into  the  river  ready  for 
service.  To  complete  contracts  that  had  ninety 
days  to  run  tasked  to  the  utmost  our  mechanical 
force.  And  yet,  in  olden  time,  with  all  their 
want  of  machinery,  grand  naval  expeditions  were 
fitted  out  in  a space  of  time  fabulously  short. 
Rome  once  fitted  out  an  immense  fleet  in  ninety 
days  after  the  trees  were  standing  in  the  forest. 
Piso  built  and  equipped  a fleet  to  sail  against 
Hiero,  King  of  Syracuse,  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  vessels,  in  forty  five  days ; and  Scipio  is 
said  to  have  put  to  sea  in  the  second  Punic  war 
with  a large  fleet,  the  timbers  that  composed  the 
vessels  of  which  forty  days  before  were  lying 
in  the  forest. 


The  Romans,  in  some  of  their  vast  naval  ex- 
peditions, in  which  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
large  bodies  of  cavalry,  showed  a forethought 
which  it  would  be  well  for  our  Government  at 
the  present  day  to  imitate.  Ships  were  con- 
structed on  purpose  for  their  transportation — 
literally  horse  skips , or  floating  stables.  Our  war 
of  huddling  horses  on  inconvenient  and  unsteady 
transports  has  already  cost  the  Government  vast 
sums.  In  the  short  trip  to  Ship  Island  we  can 
often  save  only  some  half  a dozen  reduced  ani- 
mals out  of  a hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  choioe 
horses. 

The  extraordinary  means  of  defense  that  have 
been  resorted  to  in  modern  times  have  naturally 
caused  the  introduction  of  terrific  engines  of  de- 
struction ; but  it  is  very  dohbtful  if,  in  adapting 
means  to  ends,  we  have  made  any  advances  on 
ancient  warfare. 

The  discovery  of  America  making  it  necessary 
to  cross  the  ocean,  and  the  extension  of  com- 
merce round  the  world,  gave,  of  course,  an  im- 
mense impetus  to  ship-building.  War  ships 
kept  pace  with  this  improvement,  and  naval 
combats  gradually  came  under  a system  of  tactics 
similar  to  those  which  governed  the  movements 
of  large  armies  on  land.  This  system,  as  before 
remarked,  reached  its  fullest  development,  and 
furnished  its  finest  exhibition,  at  Trafalgar. 
Thirty-one  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates  com- 
posed Nelson’s  fleet,  while  the  French  and  Span- 
ish had  forty.  At  noon,  on  the  21st  of  October, 
1805,  this  mighty  array  of  the  Spanish  and 
French  lay  in  a vast  semicircle  off  Cape  Trafal- 
gar, waiting  the  approach  of  the  English  fleet, 
that,  crowded  with  canvas,  came  slowly  down  on 
the  long,  steady  swell  that  rolled  toward  the  Bay 
of  Cadiz.  Nelson  had  previously  arranged  his 
plan,  which  was  to  attack  in  double  columns,  so 
as  to  break  the  enemy’s  line  in  two  places  at 
once.  He  himself  led  one  column  of  thirteen 
ships,  and  Collingwood  the  other  composed  of 
fourteen.  Thus,  like  two  columns  of  infantry, 
these  magnificent  ships  bore  down  on  the  com- 
pact lines  of  the  enemy.  Of  course  when  the 
battle  fairly  commenced  it  lost  all  resemblance 
to  the  movements  of  infantry,  and  became  a 
hand-to-hand  fight,  like  a conflict  of  the  knights 
of  old.  Such  an  attempt  at  a grand  systematic 
sea-fight  will  probably  never  be  made  again. 
It  was  the  old  Roman  and  Carthagcnian  galley 
fight  over  again,  with  modern  war  ships  and 
their  terrible  armaments. 

Since  the  commencement  of  naval  warfare 
some  one  nation  has  believed  itself  to  have 
reached  perfection,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  ob- 
tained, in  the  construction  of  ships  and  arma- 
ments ; but  suddenly  a new  discovery  has  been 
made,  working  an  entire  change.  Thus,  after 
the  victories  of  Nelson,  England  thought  she 
had  reached  the  Ultima  Thule  of  maritime 
warfare,  and  when  the  war  of  1812  broke  out 
the  idea  of  our  attempting  to  dispute  the  su- 
premacy of  the  seas  with  her  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  a good  joke  had  it  not  been 
for  the  disgusting  impertinence  of  the  thing. 
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But  the  first  conflict  between  the  Constitution 
and  Guerriere  showed  that  some  new  element 
had  entered  into  naval  warfare.  When  the 
Englishman  first  saw  the  Constitution , and  the 
resolute  way  she  bore  down  on  him,  he  was 
somewhat  staggered ; and  after  watching  her  a 
while  handed  his  glass  to  the  Captain  of  an 
American  privateer  whom  he  had  captured  a 
short  time  before,  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
make  out  4o  what  nation  that  ship  belonged. 
The  American,  after  narrowly  scrutinizing  her, 
handed  back  the  glass,  replying  that,  from  the 
cut  of  her  sails,  he  had  no  doubt  she  was  an 
American  frigate.  “It  can  not  be  possible,” 
said  Dacres,  “for  she  would  not  stand  on  so 
boldly.  However,”  he  added,  “should  it  prove 
true  so  much  the  better,  as  I shall  have  the 
honor  of  taking  the  first  American  man-of- 
war  on  the  ocean.”  He  cleared  fiaj  action,  for 
it  was  evident  the  stranger,  wjrafeer  he  was, 
was  bent  on  mischief,  and  slowly Mioved  away. 
Soon  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  aeen  proudly 
flying  in  the  breeze.  When  the  Constitution  ar- 
rived within  long  gun-shot,  the  Guerriere  opened 
her  fire.  Wearing  ever  and  anon  to  bring  her 
broadsides  to  bear,  she  was  astonished  to  see 
the  American  keep  steadily  on,  replying  only 
now  and  then  with  an  occasional  gun,  as  if  to 
tell  her  enemy  she  heard  her,  and  if  she  wanted 
to  fight,  to  hold  up  until  she  could  get  along- 
side. The  Captain  of  the  Guerriere »,  nothing 
loth,  filled  and  moved  off  with  the  wind  free, 
showing  that  he  was  willing  to  receive  her  and 
finish  the  conflict  yard-arm  to  yard-arm.  The 
Constitution  then  drew  slowly  ahead,  and  the 
moment  her  bows  began  to  lap  the  quarters  of 
the  Guerriere  her  forward  guns  opened,  and  in 
a few  minutes  the  welcome  orders  were  received 
to  pour  in  broadside  after  broadside  rapidly  as 
possible.  As  the  old  ship  forged  slowly  ahead 
with  her  greater  way,  she  seemed  moving  in 
flame.  Soon  down  came  the  mizen  mast  of  the 
enemy  with  a crash,  while  her  hull  was  riddled 
with  shot  and  her  decks  slippery  with  gore. 
The  carnage  was  so  awful  that  the  blood  from 
the  wounded  and  mangled  victims,  as  they  were 
hurried  into  the  cockpit  below,  poured  over  the 
ladder  as  if  it  had  been  dashed  like  water  from  a 
bucket.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  conflict  was 
over,  and  the  English  vessel  was  so  terribly  cut 
up  that  she  went  down  on  the  spot  where  she 
had  fought. 

In  the  single-handed  fight  that  occurred  not 
long  after  between  the  United  States  and  Mace - 
donian , the  latter  had  a third  of  her  entire  crew 
and  officers,  numbering  three  hundred,  killed  and 
wounded,  while  the  United  States  had  but  twelve 
all  told.  So  the  latter  was  found  to  have  suf- 
fered but  very  little  in  her  hull,  while  the  Brit- 
ish vessel  had  been  struck  a hundred  times  below 
her  bulwarks.  So  in  the  conflict  between  the 
Wasp  and  Frolic , though  waged  in  a stormy 
se%  with  the  waves  running  half-mast  high,  the 
same  disparity  in  killed  and  wounded  was  ex- 
hibited, and  also  in  the  condition  of  the  ships 
after  it  was  over. 


Every  after-combat  wfas  but  the  repetition  of 
the  first.  The  Constitution  came  out  of  the 
fight  with  the  Java  with  every  spar  standing  and 
ready  for  another  antagonist,  while  the  latter  re- 
sembled a slaughter  pen,  and  went,  a helpless 
wreck,  to  the  bottom.  The  uniformity  of  result 
in  these  numerous  naval  actions  revealed  the 
steady  working  of  some  principle.  A single 
contest  might  exhibit  the  same  disparity  in 
killed  and  wounded,  and  in  the  destruction  ac- 
complished, and  yet  be  accounted  for  by  the 
condition  and  sailing  powers  of  the  two  ships, 
the  character  of  the  crew,  or  an  unexpected  ac- 
cident ; but  these  peculiar  circumstances  would 
not  occur  month  after  month  in  different  seas, 
and  in  widely  dissimilar  ships.  English  writers 
made  all  our  astonishing  victories  the  result  of  a 
mere  chapter  of  accidents,  or  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  immense  advantage  which  a superior- 
ity of  three  or  four  guns,  or  a crew  of  fifty  more 
men  gave.  We,  on  the  contrary,  err  almost  as 
widely  in  adopting  the  very  simple  conclusive  ex- 
planation of  superior  skill  and  courage.  Grant- 
ing our  superiority  in  these  respects,  our  vanity 
can  not  claim  it  to  be  so  great  as  to  account  for 
our  almost  unbroken  success.  The  true  secret 
lay  in  our  superior  gunnery.  One  would  think 
that  the  shattered  hulls  of  the  Guerriere,  Frolic, 
and  Java,  and  other  vessels,  would  have  settled 
this.  Our  broadsides  were  not  wasted  on  the 
sea,  but  went  crashing  through  the  oaken  sides 
of  the  enemy ; and  the  reason  of  our  superior 
gunnery  was,  we  had  regular  sights  to  our  can- 
non, which  the  English  had  not.  We  had,  in 
short,  introduced  as  great  an  improvement  in 
this  respect  as  has  since  been  made  on  land  by 
the  invention  of  rifled  cannon.  It  is  trne  the 
English  used  the  pendulum,  which  was  6wung 
in  the  square  of  the  hatchway,  by  which  the  in- 
clination of  the  ship  was  ascertained,  and  thus 
enabled  them  to  keep  the  guns  in  a horizontal 
position.  But  we  had  sights — sometimes  fixed 
on  the  muzzle  ring  answering  to  the  forward 
sight  of  the  rifle,  and  sometimes  tubes  laid  along 
the  gun,  either  immovable  or  capable  of  being 
adjusted  to  suit  the  range.  No  wonder  we  made 
riddles  of  the  English  ships.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment learned  the  trick  after  the  war  was 
over,  and  now  she  is  not  a whit  behind  us  in  her 
naval  gunnery.  Those  who  boast  of  our  former 
naval  successes,  and  think  they  can  be  easily  re- 
peated, would  do  well  to  remember  this.  Such 
a marvelous,  unbroken  series  of  victories  are  not 
to  be  expected  in  a war  with  such  a maritime 
power  as  England,  without  some  great  superior- 
ity in  the  use  of  artillery.  We  should  have  this 
again,  in  wooden  ships,  if  the  shell  before  men- 
tioned proves  to  be  what  is  claimed  for  it.  A 
shell  acting  invariably  as  a round  shot  on  the 
hull  of  a ship,  and  as  a shell  inside,  between 
decks,  would  make  a contest  between  an  Amer- 
ican wooden  vessel  and  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion more  unequal  than  any  that  occurred  in 
our  last  war  with  England.  The  inventive 
genius  of  the  Americans,  that  always  produces 
something  to  meet  emergencies,  though  it  can 
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not  do  every  thing,  is  nevertheless  one  of  oar 
greatest  resources.  The  London  Times , a short 
time  ago,  admitted  this,  when  giving  the  com- 
parative strength  of  the  two  nations  in  case  of 
war,  and  said  that,  notwithstanding  the  over- 
whelming superiority  of  the  English  navy,  Yan- 
kee ingenuity  would  devise  ways  of  giving  them 
a great  deal  of  trouble.  The  Warrior , it  is 
said,  has  an  English  invention  on  board,  which 
it  is  claimed  will  give  her  an  advantage  inde- 
pendent of  her  shot-proof  sides,  that  will  make 
her  overwhelmingly  superior  to  any  vessel  that 
ever  floated.  By  it  she  is  enabled  to  throw 
tnolten  iron  into  an  enemy's  ship.  A cupola 
furnace  is  constructed  on  board  for  melting  iron, 
which  is  poured  into  a thin  shell  which  breaks 
in  pieces  on  entering  a ship,  leaving  the  molten 
mass  imbedded  in  the  timbers.  Several  appar- 
ently insuperable  objections  suggest  themselves 
to  the  practicability  of  this  strange  scheme,  and 
we  predict  its  abandonment.  Still  it  may  be  a 
success ; if  so,  it  is  a horrible  one,  for  no  wooden 
vessel  could  withstand  many  broadsides  of  such 
shot.  It  would  hardly  have  begun  to  fight  be- 
fore it  would  be  in  flames. 


LETTY’S  PROPOSAL. 

THERE  was  a great  excitement  in  the  pretty 
little  locust-bowered  house  familiarly  known 
in  the  village  of  Mabury  as  the  44  Brown  Cot- 
tage"— an  excitement  which  seemed  to  pervade 
the  whole  manage,  from  the  tidy  kitchen,  where 
the  slicing  of  delicate  pinky  ham  and  the  but- 
tering of  melt-in-your-mouth  biscuit  was  going 
on  with  dextrous  celerity,  up  to  the  Gothic-win- 
dowed guest-chamber,  where  constant  relays  of 
arrivals  were  successively  denuding  themselves 
of  44  Clouds,"  “Sontags,"  4<Mariposas,"  and 
other  dainty  feminine  wraps ; and  down  again 
to  the  parlor,  in  which  some  twenty  ladies — old, 
young,  and  middle-aged — were  assembled,  with 
tongues  and  needles  flying  with  equal  zest  and 
industry. 

The  “Sewing  Society  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
Barnabas,  Mabury,"  was  assembled  at  the  Brown 
Cottage  for  the  first  time.  The  Cottage  had 
been  vacant  for  a length  of  time ; it  was  at  once 
too  small  and  too  highly  ornee  to  find  tenants 
readily,  and  its  present  occupants,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Ramsay,  a widow  lady  and  her  daughter, 
had  come  up  from  New  York  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  it  only  a few  weeks  ago.  They  were  not 
very  widely  known  as  yet  by  the  good  people  of 
Mabury ; but  those  ladies  who,  after  due  inspec- 
tion of  them  at  church,  had  made  up  their  minds 
that  they  were  proper  persons  to  be  called  upon, 
pronounced  them  cultivated,  well-bred,  and 
agreeable  — 44  quite  an  accession  to  society." 
The  young  ladies,  perhaps,  did  not  unite  in  this 
favorable  dictum  quite  so  cordially  as  their 
mammas : there  were  far  too  few  young  men  in 
Mabury  to  suffer  the  advent  of  another  candi- 
date for  their  attentions  to  be  very  eagerly  wel- 
comed ; and  while  the  fair  young  creatures  ad- 
mitted collectively  that  Adelaide  Ramsay  was 


certainly  a very  fine-looking  girl,  one  of  them, 
whose  eyes  had  been  compared  to  violets  by  a 
sentimental  adorer,  suggested  that  such  very 
black  eyes  had  always  a something  bold  in 
them ; and  another,  whose  lips  had  been  lik- 
ened to  rose-buds  by  the  same  flowery-minded 
youth,  intimated  that,  in  her  opinion,  some 
mouths  might  be  too  large  even  if  the  teeth 
were  quite  good  enough  for  display. 

The  ladies  at  the  Cottage  had  come  forward 
in  quite  a public-spirited  sort  of  way  to  take  part 
in  every  thing  that  was  going  on  in  Mabury. 
They  had  rented  a pew  at  St.  Barnabas's  at 
once,  put  down  their  names  on  the  list  of  the 
Charity  Fund,  and  joined  the  Sewing  Society 
without  delay.  Then  they  were  so  patriotic! 
Miss  Ramsay  was  really  quite  an  oracle  on  mil- 
itary matters.  She  was  acquainted  with  the 
officers  of  ever  so  many  regiments,  had  witnessed 
drills  and  parades  innumerable,  and  had  actu- 
ally had  a share  in  a flag-presentation.  Her  in- 
terest in  the  movements  of  the  army  was  known 
to  be  intense ; and  it  was  said  that  she  perused 
daily  every  line  of  the  telegrams,  the  editorials, 
and  the  interminable  letters  from  44  special  cor- 
respondents," on  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the 
war.  It  would  really  look  suspicious,  if  she 
were  not  so  frank  and  undisguised ; as  it  was,  it 
was  positively  very  creditable  to  her  public  spirit 
and  love  of  country. 

So  it  happened  that  there  was  an  unusually 
full  44  gathering  from  near  and  from  far"  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Ramsays'  first  “Society."  Not 
that  curiosity  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it— oh, 
by  no  means ! — but  it  was  a very  fine  day,  and 
there  really  was  a great  deal  of  work  to  be  done; 
that  last  hundred  of  shirts  not  yet  finished,  and 
the  quota  of  stockings  an<f  mittens  volunteered 
still  incomplete. 

The  little  parlor  of  the  Cottage  never  had  pre- 
sented so  animated  a scene  before ; it  really  would 
have  made  a very  charming  “interior,"  with  its 
glowing  fire,  its  bright  and  tasteful  appoint- 
ments, and  its  groups  of  well-dressed  and  good-' 
looking  people,  all  laughing  and  talking  and 
working  in  the  best  possible  spirits.  Adelaide 
Ramsay  thought  so  as  she  passed  in  and  out  of 
the  room — now  welcoming  a new-comer;  now 
stopping  to  speak  to  this  one  or  that ; or  going  up 
to  the  comer  where  her  mother,  a stately  old 
lady  in  black  silk,  sat  in  her  own  special  easy- 
chair,  to  refer  some  question  of  the  cuisine  to 
her  decision.  She  would  have  formed  the  most 
attractive  point  in  the  picture  herself,  perhaps — 
with  her  tall,  well-formed  person,  her  rich  dark 
hair  and  animated  countenance ; but  this  idea 
would  never  have  suggested  itself  to  her,  and  she 
would  unhesitatingly  have  referred  the  artist  to 
the  bay-window  which  looked  out  upon  the  lawn 
for  his  fore-ground  group.  And  there,  indeed, 
was  gathered  most  of  the  youth  and  beauty  of 
the  44  Society."  Pretty  Jennie  Hathaway  sat 
there,  knitting  away  industriously,  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  a charming  44  study"  she 
would  fnake  for  a 44  Hearth-flower" — that’s  the 
new  name  for  a young  lady  with  a domestic  turn 
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of  mind,  you  know ! The  elegant  Miss  Lushing- 
ton  spread  her  ample  skirts  over  the  damask 
lounge  in  the  window  recess,  and  likewise  held 
the  ubiquitous  knitting-work  in  her  long  ringed 
fingers.  Eleanor  Grant  occupied  the  small  portion 
left  unoccupied  by  her  neighbor's  flounces,  bend- 
ing her  Madonna  face  over  a cumbrous  mass  of 
cloth,  which  was  gradually  assuming  the 4 4 shape- 
less shape”  of  a hospital  wrapper,  with  a look  as 
sad  and  thoughtful  as  though  she  already  saw 
the  pale  and  wounded  form  round  which  it  was 
to  be  wrapped ; and  on  an  ottoman  by  her  side 
sat  little  Letty  Lawson,  the  youngest,  the  small- 
est, and  the  prettiest  of  the  Mabury  maidens. 
Her  ivory  crochet-needle  was  slipping  with  mar- 
velous celerity  in  and  out  the  bright  border  she  was 
putting  on  a great  pair  of  coarse  gray  mittens. 

“ Poor  fellows !”  said  she,  when  the  girls 
laughed  at  her  pretty  fancy,  “why  shouldn’t 
they  have  red  borders  for  their  mittens  ? It’s 
just  as  easy  as  to  knit  them  all  this  horrid  dun 
color ; and  it  will  make  the  box  look  a great 
deal  gayer  when  it’s  opened  in  camp.  I can 
imagine  the  soldiers  all  gathering  round  it,  as 
in  the  picture  in  the  last  Harper's  Weekly,  you 
know,  and  quarreling  over  my  mittens.  Every 
body  'll  want  ’em!” 

“ I wonder  if  you’ll  always  be  so  careful  to 
make  the  mittens  you  give  agreeable,  Letty?” 
said  Jennie  Hathaway ; and  though  the  joke  was 
neither  very  new  nor  very  good,  they  all  laughed, 
and  Letty ’s  pink  roses  turned  to  crimson  ones  at 
once. 

“There  was  but  one  person,  just  now,”  she 
thought,  11  who— who— ” Letty  could  not  put  it 
in  words  even  in  her  own  mind.  “ And  the  idea 
of  any  body's  not  being  glad  and  proud  of  his 
love — oh !” 

“Only  see  Letty  blush!”  pursued  Jennie, 
mischievously;  “one  would  think  she  had  been 
making  some  one  a present  of  that  useful  article 
as  late  as  last  evening.” 

“Not  she,”  said  Miss  Lushington;  “indeed 
I’m  afraid  we  won’t  any  of  us  get  a chance  to 
dispose  of  any  mittens  but  these  veritable  yarn 
ones  until  this  horrid  war  is  over.  I don’t  know 
any  one  in  Mabury  who  has  a shadow  of  a lover 
but  Miss  Ramsay.” 

“Miss  Ramsay!  Has  she  made  a conquest 
so  soon  ? Who  is  it?  Do  tell !”  The  whole 
group  was  in  a flutter  of  eager  curiosity  at  once, 
and  Miss  Lushington  answered,  in  surprise, 

“Why,  I thought  every  one  knew — Randall 
North,  of  course ; there’s  no  one  else  up  here 
she’d  condescend  to  captivate.  He  called  the 
day  after  her  first  appearance  at  church  and 
staid  an  hour  at  least.  He  has  been  there  since 
two  or  three  evenings  in  a week,  and  she  plays 
and  sings  for  him  ; I can  hear,  you  know,  being 
only  across  the  street.  But,  hush!  here  she 
comes  now.” 

There  was  a sudden  silence  and  a great  access 
of  industry  on  the  port  of  the  fair  gossipers  as 
Miss  Ramsay,  stopping  for  a smile  and  a word 
with  one  and  another  of  her  guests,  mhdo  her 
way  toward  the  bay-window.  So  that  no  one 


noticed  the  rapid  changes  that  passed  over  Let- 
ty’s  face  at  these  words — the  sudden  surprise,  the 
flash  of  anger  fading  into  incredulity,  and  then 
the  slow,  sick  whiteness  that  crept  over  cheek 
and  brow  as  the  conviction  of  their  truth  crushed 
upon  her. 

“ Randall  North ! And  she  had  thought  him 
her  lover  1 ” 

Women  are  born  Spartans,  where  their  wo- 
man’s pride  is  concerned ; and  though  a pang 
keener  than  that  of  death  had  seized  upon  Let- 
ty’s  heart,  so  glad  and  hopeful  a moment  before, 
she  “died  and  made  no  sign.”  She  even  looked 
up  with  a smile  when  Miss  Ramsay  approached, 
and,  gayly  commendiug  the  party  for  their  pat- 
riotic zeal,  suggested  that  they  should  slacken  a 
while  in  their  industry,  as  tea  was  about  to  be 
served. 

“ And  after  that  you  must  beautify  yourselves 
as  much  as  possible,  young  ladies,”  she  went  on, 
in  her  bright,  laughing  way;  “for  we  are  to 
have  a stranger  here  this  evening,  Mr.  Eugene 
Lamar,  the  son  of  a millionaire,  the  best  waltz- 
er  in  town  last  winter,  and  a perfect  adept  in 
the  art  of  putting  on  ladies'  skates.  He’s  com- 
ing up  to  one  of  our  country  sociables  in  search 
of  a new  sensation.  Won’t  some  of  you  under- 
take to  revivify  his  numb  heart?  You,  Miss 
Letty,  can’t  you  snare  him  in  the  meshes  of 
those  bright  ringlets?” 

Letty  forced  down  a sort  of  spasm  that  con- 
stricted her  throat,  and  answered  in  a tone 
through  whose  assumed  merriment  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  heart  betrayed  itself. 

“I  don’t  know  any  one  who  is  so  skillful  in 
the  management  of  hearts  as  Miss  Ramsay. 
She  had  better  undertake  Mr.  Lamar  herself.” 

“ Not  I ! ” was  the  laughing  answer.  4 4 1 have 
other  business  to  attend  to—”  And  there  Miss 
Ramsay  broke  off  suddenly,  and  a deep  crimson 
blush  overspread  her  bright,  handsome  counte- 
nance. Only  for  a second,  and  the  young  lady 
recovered  herself,  and  saying,  merrily,  “I  shall 
certainly  introduce  him  to  you  the  first  thing,” 
moved  on  to  the  next  group ; but  it  sufficed  to 
set  the  seal  upon  Let  ty’s  terrible  fear ; and  from 
that  moment  the  twin  fiends  Jealousy  and  Ha- 
tred came  and  took  up  their  abode  in  the  young 
girl’s  heart,  driving  out  before  them  the  sweet 
angels  Love  and  Faith. 

A general  bustle  of  preparation  filled  the 
room ; work  was  rapidly  folded  up  and  laid 
away  in  the  great  “Society  basket;”  a “nest” 
of  tables  was  taken  apart  and  placed  about  in 
various  directions,  for  the  greater  convenience 
of  cups  and  saucers;  and  the  Indies  44 sat  round” 
in  a state  of  expectancy,  with  napkins  and  plates 
duly  spread  upon  their  laps.  In  rhe  midst  of 
the  confusion  Letty  managed  to  slip  away  unob- 
served, and  make  her  escape  to  the  empty  guest- 
chamber  above.  She  longed  for  this  refuge, 
that  she  might  be  free  just  a little  while  from 
the  noise  and  lights  below — might  press  her 
burning  brow  against  the  cool  window-panes, 
and  even  cry,  unobserved,  if  only  the  tears  would 
come. 
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But  they  would  not.  She  felt  too  excited, 
outraged,  for  that  sweet  relief.  Besides,  in  spite 
of  almost  conviction,  she  still  clung  to  a precious 
doubt : there  might  be  some  mistake ; he  could 
not  be  so  base ! And  as  she  stood  in  the  deep 
window  recess,  and  looked  out  upon  the  star-lit 
winter-night,  her  passion  of  conflicting  emotions 
grew  calmer,  and  a generous  trust  in  the  man 
she  loved  came  back  to  expel  with  indignation 
the  unworthy  suspicion  which  had  usurped  its 
place. 

44  She  could  not  understand  it,”  she  said  to 
herself ; 44  there  was  some  mystery  about  it;  but 
one  thing  was  certain,  Randall  North  was  the 
soul  of  truth  and  honor;  she  could  not  prove 
it,  but  she  felt  it.  He  was  incapable  of  playing 
a double  game,  and  yet  he  had  certainly  been 
— well,  every  thing  but  actually  lover-like;”  and 
Letty  blushed  and  thrilled  all  alone  in  the  dim 
window  recess,  at  certain  memories  of  the  past 
few  weeks.  44  Well,  she  should  know  very  soon 
now.” 

The  sound  of  opening  doors  below,  the  rustle 
of  dresses,  and  the  tripping  of  feet  upon  the 
stair  startled  Letty  from  her  painful  thoughts. 
She  sprung  hastily  to  the  little  dressing-table, 
and  begun  rearranging  her  hair  assiduously, 
with  Angers  that  were  all  too  nervous  for  the 
task.  A moment  after  a party  of  girls  broke 
laughingly  into  the  room,  and,  scattering  about 
in  various  directions,  addressed  themselves  to 
the  business  of  refreshing  their  toilets  for  the 
evening. 

44  Why,  here  is  Letty  Lawson  stealing  a 
march  upon  us!”  exclaimed  one  gay  damsel, 
exuberantly.  “You’ve  heard  of  the  distin- 
guished guest  we  are  to  have  to-night,  eh  ? and 
are  bound  to  be  first  on  the  ground.  Well,  I 
give  you  fair  warning,  I intend  to  fascinate  him 
myself.  Be  a generous  rival,  now,  and  help  me 
to  fasten  this  camelia  in  my  hair.  Isn’t  it  su- 
perb? Mrs.  Grandon  brought  it  to  me  from 
her  own  green-house.” 

Letty  performed  the  little  service,  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  was  doing.  44  A generous 
rival  I Could  she  be  that  ?”  But  she  only  said"’ 
44  If  you  want  to  come  to  the  glass  now,  Nelly, 

I have  finished,”  and  was  moving  to  the  door, 
when  another  young  lady,  who  was  at  the  wash- 
stynd,  laboring  to  remove  the  stain  of  bine  yam 
from  her  delicate  fingers,  called  to  her  to  stop. 

44  Just  go  to  the  window,  won’t  you,  Letty,  and 
see  who’s  come  ? I heard  wheels — yes,  and  there 
are  gentlemen’s  voices.  Oh  dear ! bless  the  sol- 
diers and  their  stockings — this  war’ll  be  the  ruin 
of  my  hands ! Who  is  it,  Letty  ?” 

“Mr.  Cranston’s  buggy,  with  two  gentlemen 
in  it,  and  a whole  party  walking  up  the  lawn. 
But  indeed  I can’t  play  4 Sister  Ann’  for  you  any 
longer.  I must  go  down  and  make  room  for 
others.  See,  all  the  Society  is  coming  up  stairs 
to  brush  its  hair!” 

And  the  speech  and  tone  were  so  like  Letty’s 
old  self  that  not  one  of  the  gay  girls,  intent  upon 
their  toilet,  dreamed  with  what  an  effort  it  was 
uttered,  or  that  it  was  because  she  had  espied 
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one  special  person  in  the  44  party”  coming  up 
the  lawn  that  she  was  in  such  haste  to  get  down 
to  the  parlor.  She  wanted  to  see  all,  from  the 
very  first  greeting — then  she  could  judge. 

So  she  made  her  way  through  the  crowd  of 
ladies  whom  the  arrival  of  the  gentlemen  had 
started  suddenly  up  to  the  dressing-room,  and 
was  hastening  down  stairs,  when,  to  her  vexa^ 
tion,  she  discovered  that  her  boot-lace  was  brok- 
en. She  stopped  on  a little  landing  made  by 
an  abrupt  turn  of  the  staircase  ter  fasten  it ; but 
it  gave  her  some  trouble  to  arrange  it  neatly, 
and  as  she  sat  there,  trying  to  tie  a knot  with 
her  nervous  fingers,  she  heard  the  new  arrivals 
make  their  entrance,  deposit  their  hats  and  coats 
in  the  hall,  laughing  and  talking  a good  deal, 
meanwhile,  and  then  pass  into  the  parlor,  leav- 
ing the  hall  deserted.  A moment  after  there 
were  other  steps  and  voices— quieter,  but  send- 
ing a strange  thrill  through  Letty’s  frame,  which 
only  made  her  bungle  the  more  over  her  task. 

For  it  was  Miss  Ramsay  welcoming  Randall 
North,  and  in  her  most  cordial  tone. 

44  So  early,  Mr.  North  ? That  is  very  good 
of  you  to  come  and  help  me  break  the  4 awful 
pause’  between  tea  and  dancing.” 

44  Am  I not  always  good  ?”  was  the  gay  retort, 
made  so  familiarly  that  Letty’s  lip  curled  in- 
voluntarily. “I  have  come  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice myself  to  the  public  good,  and  do  what  I 
may  to  insure  the  success  of  your  first 4 Society.’ 
Of  course  I shall  not  have  an  opportunity  of  try- 
ing my  powers  of  entertainment  upon  you — you 
will  be  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent.  Do  you 
think  you  could  find  time  to  read  this,  how- 
ever?” 

Letty  stood  directly  behind  them  on  the  stair ; 
she  could  not  have  helped  seeing,  unless  she  had 
deliberately  turned  her  eyes  away,  and  this  it 
was  not  in  human  nature  to  do.  So  she  looked 
on,  and  saw  Randall  North  take  from  his  pocket 
and  place  in  Miss  Ramsay’s  hand  a letter ; she 
saw  her  hand  stretched  out  eagerly  to  receive  it ; 
she  saw  the  unmistakable  look  in  his  eyes,  the 
quick  mounting  flush  on  her  cheek,  and  then, 
before  a word  could  be  spoken,  the  sudden  re- 
treat of  Miss  Ramsay  into  the  dining-room,  and 
the  simultaneous  entrance  of  another  party  of 
new-comers. 

Letty  felt  sick  and  staggering,  as  though  she 
had  received  a rude  blow  upon  her  breast.  She 
shrank  back  into  the  dim  landing,  and  braced 
herself  against  the  wall  to  keep  from  falling. 
Her  head  reeled,  and  strange  lights  danced  be* 
fore  her  eyes.  The  stroke  had  come,  and  for  a 
moment  she  was  blind  and  stunned.  But  the 
urgent  necessity  for  rallying  her  strength  gave 
her  power  to  do  it ; at  the  sound  of  approaching 
steps  she  started  to  her  feet,  and  the  color  which 
had  forsaken  cheek  and  lip  rushed  violently  back 
to  her  face.  She  stood  still  a moment  to  steady 
herself,  and  then  slowly  descended  the  stair  and 
entered  the  lighted  parlor  with  a firm  step  and 
erect  head.  True,  she  had  been  subjected  to  the 
crudest  wrong  a woman  can  suffer ; the  man, 
in  whose  truth  she  had  trusted,  almost  as  in 
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Heaven's,  had  proved  himself  false  and  heartless 
before  her  very  eyes : but  should  the  world  know 
this  ? Should  he  exult  in  the  love  of  two  wo- 
men, and  her  rival  triumph  in  her  success? 
Henceforward  he  should  see  that  she  despised 
him  as  he  deserved,  and  not  one  of  all  that  care- 
less throng  should  dream  that  she  was  a slighted 
woman. 

There  was  a knot  of  gentlemen  standing  near 
the  door  by  which  she  entered,  and  Letty  had  to 
stop  to  exchange  greetings  with  them  all ; she 
had  always  been  a favorite  in  Mabury,  and  she 
had  a smile  and  a merry  word  for  each.  She 
did  not  stop  to  chat  with  any  of  them  longer 
than  she  could  help,  but  watched  her  opportunity 
to  take  possession  of  a low  seat  in  the  corner  at 
the  end  of  a sofa,  where  she  could  be  almost 
concealed  from  sight  by  the  fall  of  Mrs.  Judge 
Denham’s  voluminous  flounces,  and  yet  com- 
mand a view  of  the  door,  near  which  she  had 
discovered  Randall  North  standing,  exchanging 
lively  banter  with  Jennie  Hathaway. 

She  sat  there  unobserved,  leaning  back  against 
the  wall,  and  half  listening  to  the  discussion  of 
the  respective  merits  of  M‘CleUan  and  Fremont 
which  old  Mr.  Varney  was  keeping  up  across 
her  with  Mrs.  Denham,  but  all  the  while  keep- 
ing her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  group  at  the  door, 
and  noting  bitterly  how  Randall  North,  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  badinage  with  the  pretty  girl  at 
his  side,  was  evidently  on  the  watch  for  the  en- 
trance of  another. 

Yes,  and  now  he  need  watch  no  longer,  for 
there  she  was,  crossing  the  hall  from  the  dining- 
room and  coming  toward  him.  How  radiant 
she  looked  with  that  smile  and  blush ! and  the 
glance  she  lifted  to  his  face  was  full  of  conscious- 
ness. Her  words,  too,  what  a confidence  of 
possession  they  seemed  to  indicate  1 

‘ ‘ Come,  Sir,  it  is  quite  time  you  entered  upon 
your  duties  of  assistant  entertainer.  What  shall 
we  do  to  start  the  evening?  Shall  I sing? 
Will  you  sing  with  me?  I am  in  the  most 
obliging  of  moods  to-night !” 

And  then  again  that  conscious  smile  flashed 
over  each  face. 

Ah,  it  was  impossible!  Letty  thought,  with 
the  sharpest  pang  yet  of  pain  and  anger.  That 
could  not  have  been  a letter  of  proposal.  Not 
even  Miss  Ramsay  could  speak  so  lightly  after 
it.  They  must  have  been  engaged  before ; yes,  at 
the  very  time  when  he  had  sat  beside  her  those 
evenings  so  sweet  in  their  passing  hours,  so  un- 
utterably bitter  now  in  their  memory:  in  the 
little  parlor  at  home,  teaching  her  to  play  chess, 
singing  with  her,  and  charming  tears  from  her 
eyes  by  his  exquisite  reading  of  exquisite  poems. 

False  and  cruel  heart ! He  had  used  her  only 
as  a blind  for  some  purpose  of  his  own ; and 
Letty  set  her  teeth  together  hard  and  drew  back 
farther  into  the  comer  as  the  two  approached 
the  piano,  Miss  Ramsay’s  rustling  silk  sweeping 
in  stately  folds  about  her  tall  person  and  her 
face  radiant  with  smiles  and  color. 

Poor  little  Letty!  hers  had  the  look  of  a cat 
ready  to  spring  in  the  dark. 


There  was  a sudden  lull  in  the  hum  and  buzz 
through  the  room  as  the  first  clear  ringing  chords 
were  struck  out  from  Miss  Ramsay’s  free,  firm 
fingers.  No  such  music  as  hers  had  ever  been 
heard  in  Mabury:  all  the  young  ladies  played 
and  sang  “ after  a fashion,”  but  it  was  a very 
different  fashion  from  the  brilliant  and  artistic 
style  of  the  cultivated  city  girl.  Letty  had  been 
on  the  point  of  giving  up  her  simple  little  ballads 
in  despair  after  hearing  Miss  Ramsay  sing,  when 
Randall  North  told  her  one  evening  that  her 
voice  was  one  of  those  meant  for  only  one  listen- 
er, with  such  a look  and  tone  that  there  was  no 
doubting  his  meaning ! 

And  now  look  at  him ! — standing  close  by 
Miss  Ramsay’s  side,  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
her  music  with  lover-like  assiduity,  openly  ex- 
pressing his  admiration  as  song  after  song  was 
ended,  and  in  more  than  one  mingling  his  fine 
tenor  with  her  rich  tones.  As  for  Miss  Ramsay 
herself  her  happiness  had  produced  an  almost 
magical  effect  upon  her.  An  inward  flame  of 
joy  and  hope  sent  its  glow  to  her  cheek,  its 
sparkle  to  her  eye ; she  sang  in  an  electric  sort 
of  way  which  vitalized  her  audience,  as  it  were, 
and  called  forth  unbounded  admiration.  Pres- 
ently, as  if  her  swelling  spirits  could  not  find 
vent  in  any  quieter  music,  she  broke  suddenly 
into  a ringing  martial  strain.  There  was  a 
clangor  of  clashing  chords,  a shrill  succession 
of  trumpet  tones,  and  then  the  load  thud-thud 
of  the  base,  like  the  beat  of  a muffled  drum,  by 
way  of  prelude ; and  then,  while  every  one  list- 
ened in  eager  silence,  the  rush  of  stirring  song 
broke  forth,  the  very  words  having  a ringing 
rhythm,  a sonorous  refrain,  that  thrilled  like  a 
bugle  call : 

44  There  are  glad  hearts  and  sad  hearts 
By  millions  to-day, 

As  over  the  wires  the  magical  fires 
Are  flashing  the  tidings  of  Donelson's  fray. 
Hearts  swelling  with  rapture 
For  Donelson's  capture; 

Hearts  breaking  with  aching 
For  Donelson’s  slain.'1 

Miss  Ramsay  had  found  the  verses  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press,  and  had  herself  adapted 
them  to  a stirring  strain  that  suited  their  martial 
ring ; and  now  she  found  herself  scarcely  able 
to  complete  the  first  stanza  for  the  wild  enthu- 
siasm she  had  aroused  in  her  listeners.  Evqiy 
breast  heaved  high ; every  eye  flashed  in  all  die 
throng ; a chord  still  quivering  from  its  recent 
tension  had  been  struck;  soft  palms  came  to- 
gether in  eager  applause ; people  crowded  round 
the  piano,  and  when  the  clear,  fall  tones  rang 
out  the  thrilling  words, 

44  We  Join  the  wild  shout, 

The  tumultuous  hosanna 
That  greets  our  dear  banner 

From  Donelsou's  ramparts  in  triumph  flung  out," 

their  enthusiasm  vented  itself  in  a resounding 
cheer  for  the  beautiful  musician,  the  unknown 
poet,  the  grand  old  Union,  and  the  cottage  par- 
lor re-echoed  with  tones  of  excitement  and  de- 
light. 

And  Miss  Ramsay,  how  radiant  she  looked ! 
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Letty  marked  the  proud  and  pleased  glance  which 
Randall  North  bent  upon  her,  and  her  conscious 
blush  beneath  it ; and  felt  herself  as  though  the 
last  faint  spark  of  life  and  hope  were  slowly  dy- 
ing, dying  within  her. 

Meanwhile  a good-natured  young  lady  had 
relieved  the  hostess  at  the  piano,  and  the  first 
notes  of  the  Lancers  dispersed  the  gentlemen  in 
various  directions  in  search  of  partners.  Letty 
shrank  back  still  farther  in  her  corner  in  the 
hope  of  concealment . Randall  North  would  be 
just  double-dealer  enough,  she  thought,  to  come 
and  ask  her  to  dance,  that  there  might  not  be 
too  marked  a cessation  of  his  attentions — and 
she  felt  as  though  she  should  strike  him  if  he 
did ! But  her  retreat  was  not  secure  enough  to 
escape  the  carrying  out  of  Miss  Ramsay's  play- 
ful threat ; she  approached  her  almost  immedi- 
ately with  a mischievous  smile  on  her  face,  and 
bringing  with  her,  as  she  had  said  she  would, 
Mr.  Eugene  Lamar,  the  elegant  young  scion  of 
upper-tendom,  whose  advent  had  been  so  eager- 
ly anticipated  by  the  young  ladies  up  stairs. 

There  was  an  evil  look  on  Letty  *s  face  behind 
the  smile  with  which  she  acknowledged  the  in- 
troduction, and  a bitter  and  defiant  thought 
sprung  up  in  her  heart.  She  would  overlook 
her  indignation  at  Miss  Ramsay’s  impertinent 
attempt  to  supply  the  place  of  the  lover  she  had 
stolen  with  her  city  dandy,  and  use  him  as  her 
tool  to  show  her  recreant  admirer  that  she  nei- 
ther valued  nor  missed  his  attentions. 

So,  as  Mr.  Lanmr  pronounced  the  customary 
formula  and  offered  his  arm,  Letty  rose  from 
her  ottoman,  and  suffered  him  to  lead  her  to  a 
place  among  the  dancers.  She  had  resolved  to 
act  her  part  so  well  that  none  should  suppose  it 
to  be  only  a part ; the  shadow  was  banished  from 
her  face,  a smiling  light  summoned  in  its  stead ; 
nothing  could  be  more  coquettishly  pretty  than 
her  whole  aspect  as  she  took  her  place  with  a 
smile  at  her  partner  and  a graceful  little  bow  to 
her  vis-a-vis . And  so  Randall  North  seemed  to 
think,  for  he  started  suddenly  forward  from  his 
careless  position  near  the  piano-forte  and  ap- 
proached her  at  once. 

44  Why,  where  in  the  world  have  you  been  all 
the  evening,  Miss  Letty  ?”  he  asked,  with  a bright 
look  and  tone.  4 4 1 haven’t  seen  you  any  where ! ” 

44 Not  in  Miss  Ramsay’s  neighborhood:  that 
accounts  for  it,”  replied  Letty,  coolly  and  gayly, 
looking  him  full  in  the  face  with  a careless  smile ; 
and  just  then  the  music  struck  up,  and  away 
went  her  light  little  figure  down  the  room,  her 
step  like  a child’s  in  its  graceful  freedom,  and 
her  brown  curls  flowing  back  upon  her  shoulders. 

Randall  North  stood  watching  her  a few  mo- 
ments, thinking  he  had  never  seen  little  Letty 
Lawson  look  so  pretty,  though,  to  be  sure,  she 
always  had  a winsome  face  of  her  own.  But 
now  there  was  a strange  brightness  and  glow 
about  her;  her  cheeks  were  as  red  as  the  red 
wild  rose,  her  eyes  like  the  dew-drops  at  its 
heart,  her  dress  of  azure  silk  was  blue  as  the 
starlit  sky  without.  There  was  a kind  of  eager- 
ness in  her  manner  that  made  it  a pleasure  to 


watch  her,  just  for  the  delight  she  seemed  to  be 
enjoying. 

44 What  an  enthusiastic  little  thing  sho  is!” 
thought  Randall  North,  with  a half  sigh  for  his 
own  indifference.  “The  idea  now  of  finding 
pleasure  in  that  stupid  dance!  Bu(  then  she 
^enjoys  higher  pleasures  as  well.  I think  hers 
is  one  of  those  rare  happy  temperaments  that 
imparts  its  own  brightness  to  every  thing.  What 
did  she  mean  by  that  allusion  to  Miss  Ramsay? 
Can  people  have  begun  to  notice?” 

He  both  smiled  and  looked  vexed  at  the 
thought,  and  presently  turned  away,  thinking 
to  stroll  into  the  little  library,  and  see  how  the 
sober  middle-aged  players  at  chess  and  draughts 
were  getting  on.  A group  of  girls  were  gath- 
ered round  a little  table  near  the  door,  on  which 
were  strewn  various  objects  intended  for  the 
amusement  of  an  idle  hour : a stereoscope  fitted 
up  with  rare  pictures,  an  album  filled  with  the 
photographs  of  celebrities,  Miss  Ramsay’s  own 
clever  crayon  sketches,  and  so  on.  One  of  them 
stopped  him  as  he  was  passing  to  ask  if  he  didn’t 
think  Raskin  looked  more  like  a poet  than  Ten- 
nyson ; and  another  gayly  inquired  if  he , too, 
hadn’t  been  shocked  to  find  that  grand  Mrs. 
Browning  such  a fright?  44 Wasn’t  it  a pity,” 
she  rattled  on,  4 4 that  she  should  have  been  so 
vain  of  her  curls  as  to  give  her  eyes  that  horrid 
leer  in  the  effort  to  place  her  head  in  a position 
to  display  them  and  yet  look  one  full  in  the 
face?  But  then  didn’t  Mr.  North  think  all 
ladies  who  wore  natural  curls  were  apt  to  be 
vain  of  them  ? See  Letty  Lawson  now  playing 
hers  off  on  that  young  New  Yorker!” 

Randall  North  smiled  at  the  young  girl’s  non- 
sense, which  he  saw  was  not  meant  to  bo  ill- 
natured,  and  turned  to  look  at  Letty.  She  stood 
in  a pause  of  the  dance  with  one  dimpled  white 
hand  carelessly  playing  with  her  nut-brown  ring- 
lets, and  her  face  drooping,  yet  showing  warm 
and  crimson  through  their  meshes,  while  her 
partner  bent  low,  and  almost  whispered  in  her 
evidently  willing  ear.  Her  attitude,  her  whole 
aspect  was  picturesquely  pretty ; but  there  was 
an  expression  as  Letty  lifted  her  eyes  which 
Randall  North  had  never  seen  before  on  her  in- 
nocent face — a sort  of  hard  exultation,  as  it  were. 
He  did  not  like  it,  and  removing  his  glance  aft- 
er a moment’s  survey,  he  turned  back  to  the 
album  and  the  jesting  discussion  of  the  foible 
of  which  Mrs.  Browning  had  been  accused. 

Meanwhile  Les  Landers  came  to  an  end, 
and  presently  Letty’s  bright  curl-veiled  head 
was  seen  passing  and  repassing  the  open  door 
as  she  promenad&i  the  hall,  hanging  on  Mr. 
Lamar’s  arm,  to  get  cool.  Very  gay  and  bright 
she  looked,  smiling  and  talking  incessantly ; and 
Mr.  £iamar  stroked  his  mustache  and  listened, 
and  brought  out  his  whole  stock  of  “society” 
compliments — thinking  complacently  that  it  was 
only  like  his  usual  luck  to  fascinate  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  room.  He  did  not  know  what  a very 
tiger  of  jealousy  and  rage  was  chained  down  in 
the  bosom  of  the  fair  young  creature  at  his  side ; 
he  did  not  see  the  sharp,  watchful  glances  she 
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cast  ever  and  anon  from  the  shaded  hall  into  the 
bright  room  beyond,  and  he  Bimply  could  not 
have  understood  the  impatient  disdain  she  felt 
toward  him  even  had  she  taken  pains  to  ex- 
plain it. 

The  mi)8ic  struck  up  again,  this  time  a waltz 
of  merriest  measure,  leaping,  sparkling  forth 
from  Miss  Ramsay’s  brilliant  fingers. 

“Oh,  that  is  something  worth  while!”  ex- 
claimed the  city  gentleman,  who  had  a proper 
contempt  for  quadrilles.  ‘ ‘ Of  course  you  waltz, 
Miss  Lawson?”  and  almost  before  she  knew  it 
Letty  was  drawn  into  the  parlor  and  whirling 
round  the  room  encircled  by  his  arm,  her  white 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  her  glowing  face  up- 
raised to  his,  his  breath  amidst  her  flowing  curls. 

People  drew  back  and  watched  the  pair  and 
whispered — the  affair  was  really  progressing  into 
quite  a flirtation ; and  Randall  North  stood  and 
looked  on  a moment  with  folded  arms  and  quiet 
brow,  while  Letty ’s  floating  drapery  touched  him 
as  she  swept  circling  past ; then  he  turned,  and, 
sauntering  up  to  the  piano,  seemed  absorbed  in 
watching  the  flashing  play  of  Miss  Ramsay’s 
white  fingers  over  the  ivory  keys. 

Letty  saw  him  as  he  stood  there,  and  saw  too 
how  Miss  Ramsay’s  eye  and  lip  welcomed  his  ap- 
proach with  their  brightest  smile,  and  she  felt 
her  heart  grow  sick  and  cold,  despite  its  pride, 
to  read  in  the  frequent  exchange  of  meaning 
look  and  whisper  repeated  evidence  of  a tender 
understanding  between  them.  She  went  on  des- 
perately with  the  part  she  was  acting — danced, 
talked,  ate  ices,  and  flirted  almost  without  know- 
ing what  she  was  doing ; and  at  last,  to  her  un- 
speakable relief,  the  evening  was  over,  and  she 
was  alone  in  the  carriage  on  her  homeward  way. 
Mr.  Lamar  had  been  most  assiduous  in  shawl- 
ing her : he  had  even  presumed  to  kiss  her  hand 
at  parting,  and  she  had  suffered  it  because  Ran- 
dall North  stood  near  enough  to  see  it  at  the 
door,  where  Miss  Ramsay  stood  in  hospitable 
country  fashion,  bidding  her  guests  good-by  as 
one  after  another  drove  away;  taking  up  his 
post  by  her  side  as  though  they  were  already 
one,  Letty  thought  bitterly,  and  rubbing,  with 
infinite  disdain,  the  insulted  member  with  her 
handkerchief.  And  Randall  North  turned,  as 
the  carriage  rolled  away,  to  his  companion  and 
said,  in  the  grave  way  in  which  we  may  speak 
to  one  of  whose  sympathy  we  are  sure : “ There 
goes  a girl  in  whom  I have  been  strangely  mis- 
taken. I thought  her  a perfect  little  wild-flower 
for  purity  and  artlessness ; but  she  has  shown 
herself  to-night  not  a whit  more  modest,  or  maid- 
enly, or  single-minded  than  tlb  rest  of  husband- 
seeking young  ladies.  You  are  the  most  woman- 
ly woman  of  them  all,  Adelaide.” 

Letty  came  down  to  a late  breakfast  next 
morning  haggard  and  spiritless ; and  in  answer 
to  her  mother’s  interested  inquiries  about  the 
last  evening  pronounced  it  “the  stupidest  so- 
ciety of  the  whole  winter,”  in  a tone  which 
checked  further  questioning.  She  alleged  a 
headache  as  an  excuse  for  pale  looks  and  want 
of  appetite : “ she  would  be  better  by-and-by  if 


they  would  only  let  her  be  quiet.”  So  her  little 
brothers  started  off  to  school,  her  mother  went 
about  her  household  ways,  and  the  cozy  sitting- 
room,  with  its  bright  fire,  its  cushioned  chair, 
and  comfortable  lounge,  was  at  her  service  with 
as  much  solitude  and  quiet  as  she  chose. 

But  she  did  not  throw  herself  upon  the  sofa 
and  wander  off  with  shut  eyes  into  the  land  of 
day-dreams,  as  was  one  of  her  habits  when  she 
felt  idle  and  self-indulgent;  neither  did  she 
nestle  in  the  great  rocking-chair  before  the 
grate,  and  amuse  herself  with  making  out  won- 
derful pictures  in  the  fire.  Many  a time  had  she 
conjured  up  images  of  her  future  in  the  dancing 
flames,  the  shifting  coals ; but  now  the  future 
was  a dreary  blank  lit  by  no  bright  fancies:  she 
did  not  care  to  think  about  it.  She  stood 
within  the  recess  of  the  curtained  window  watch- 
ing the  pale  leaden  clouds,  which  were  beginning 
to  dissolve  in  snow,  and  thought  how  dull  were 
the  winter  days  when  there  was  no  bright  sun- 
shine and  no  merry  wind  whistling  about  the 
eaves.  Yesterday  had  been  a calm,  gray  day 
too ; but  somehow  Letty  had  not  noticed  it,  and 
neither  did  the  want  of  sleep  always  make  her 
feel  so  wretchedly  ill.  She  had  lain  awake  far 
into  the  small  hours  only  a few  nights  ago; 
Randall  North  had  been  with  her  daring  die 
evening;  he  had  made  her  sing  for  him,  and 
had  praised  her  voice  so  kindly,  and  said  he 
should  bring  her  some  new  music  which  would 
suit  those  bird-like  tones.  He  had  brought  over 
his  own  paper  to  read  her  the  “ News  from  Gae- 
ta,”  and  she  had  sobbed  outright  at  the  terri- 
ble pathos  of  the  wondrous  poem  which  was 
thrilling  the  hearts  of  two  nations ; and  he  had 
chid  her  playfully  for  her  softness,  while  yet  the 
tears  stood  in  his  own  deep  eyes.  He  had 
helped  her  wind  worsted  for  her  soldier-mittens, 
and  had  called  her  a “zealous  little  patriot,” 
laughingly,  but  as  if  he  meant  it ; and  he  had 
talked  to  her  about  his  own  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, as  if  he  considered  that  she  could  both  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  t hem . This  had  won  her 
on  to  open  to  him  her  own  girl-heart.  She  had 
talked  to  him  a$  she  never  had  to  any  one  else; 
for  no  one  else  had  ever  sounded  the  depths  that 
lay  beneath  the  sunny  surface  of  her  character. 
And  she  had  loved  him  with  all  the  romance  and 
enthusiasm  of  her  eager  little  soul.  How  could 
she  help  it,  when  he,  so  learned  and  clever,  so 
sought  after  by  every  one,  would  leave  his  books 
and  his  friends  and  come  and  talk  to  an  unin- 
formed girl  like  her  ? He  must  love  her  just  a 
little  she  had  thought,  else  why  did  he  do  this? 
And  she  had  lain  awake  through  the  silent  mid- 
night so  alive  with  a tingling,  electric  joy  that 
she  could  not  sleep. 

Now  she  knew  that  this  had  been  all  the  wild- 
est waste  of  feeling;  that  he  had  been  merely 
trying  his  power  over  a young,  fresh  heart,  while 
his  own  was  safe  in  another's  keeping ! 

Letty  dashed  away  from  her  eyes  the  blinding 
tears  which  these  soft  memories  had  brought 
there,  and,  turning  from  the  window,  walked  to 
and  fro  the  room,  the  vehement  indignation,  the 
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resentful  scorn  of  a proud  and  slighted  woman 
quivering  in  her  form  and  flashing  in  her  eye, 
and  meanwhile  the  cold,  pitiless  snow  fell  softly 
and  smoothly  without. 

The  sudden  crunching  of  wheels  upon  the 
graveled  walk  caused  Letty  to  quiet  her  passion- 
ate step,  and  in  a moment  more  there  was  a 
ring  at  the  door,  and  then  Mr.  Lamar’s  voice 
inquiring  for  her.  A look  of  disgust  both  at  her- 
self and  him  crossed  the  girl’s  face  as  she  remem- 
bered that  the  miserable  acting  of  the  night  be- 
fore must  be  kept  up  in  order  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.  She  despised  herself  for  stooping 
to  appear  to  trust  a man  who  she  knew  was  only 
seeking  her  to  amuse  the  passing  hour,  regardless 
of  consequences ; and  she  hated,  while  she  pas- 
sionately loved,  the  man  who  had  forced  upon 
her  such  humiliation ! But  all  trace  of  any  but 
the  pleasantest  feelings  had  vanished  from  her 
face  as  she  advanced  smilingly  to  greet  her 
visitor ; and  Mr.  Lamar,  looking  with  unfeigned 
admiration  at  her  glowing  cheeks  and  sparkling 
eyes,  thought  the  graceful  Hebe  of  last  evening 
scarcely  so  lovely  as  the  fresh-faced  Phcebe  of 
the  morning,  in  her  simple  merino  and  home- 
like little  black  silk  apron.  Of  course  it  was 
impossible  that  Lamar,  the  son  of  Lamar,  could 
marry  under  a million — else,  well ! Miss  Isabel 
le  Grand,  of  Madison  Square,  would  have  to 
look  after  her  husband  elect,  that  was  all ! 

“ Only  his  errand  could  be  his  apology  for  in- 
truding in  the  midst  of  a snow-storm,”  he  said, 
and  proceeded,  with  much  admixture  of  compli- 
ment and  condescending  allusion  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  evening  before,  to  deliver  the 
same.  “It  was  his  only  day  in  Mabury;  he 
had  invoked  a snow-storm  in  his  prayers  that 
he  might  have  a regular  country  sleigh-ride ; the 
gods  had  been  propitious — would  Miss  Lawson 
be  equally  kind?  He  was  there  to  entreat  her 
to  join  a party  which  the  friends  with  whom  he 
was  stopping  had  made  up  for  that  evening,  if 
the  snow  should  cease  in  time.  Would  she  be 
ready  if  he  brought  round  his  cutter  at  seven  ?” 

So  Letty  smiled  and  blushed,  and  thanked 
Mr.  Lamar,  and  accepted  the  invitation  quite  as 
readily  as  he  could  desire ; and  he  drove  away, 
after  a very  long  and  lively  call,  happily  unsus- 
picious that  it  was  the  prospect  of  revenge  upon 
another’s  indifference,  not  delight  at  his  own  at- 
tentions, which  had  brought  the  glow  and  sparkle 
to  the  little  beauty’s  face. 

Letty  remembered  a certain  playful  agreement 
made  between  herself  and  Randall  North  some 
weeks  ago:  “Recollect,  Letty,  the  very  next 
snow  I am  coming  for  you  in  my  cutter,  and 
Flight  shall  show  you  what  a sleigh-ride  is!” 
and  thought  with  bitter  pride  that  she  could  let 
him  see  now  just  how  independent  she  was  of 
him  for  pleasure.  She  took  up  again  her  rest- 
less, rapid  walk  as  the  door  closed  upon  her  vis- 
itor,  holding  her  head  erect  with  haughty  grace, 
and  looking  as  though  she,  childlike  creature  as 
she  was,  could  defy  the  world ! But  this  mood 
could  not  last  long  with  Letty;  hers  was  one  of 
those  clinging  natures  which,  where  once  they 


love,  find  it  almost  impossible  to  cease  to  love ; 
and  in  spite  of  her  struggles  against  it  the  old 
tenderness,  the  old  up-looking  admiration  and 
perfect  trust  which  she  had  felt  for  Randall 
North,  came  over  her  irresistibly.  Her  pride 
could  not  take  the  place  of  her  lost  happiness : 
and  presently  her  step  faltered  in  its  quick,  dis- 
dainful tread;  she  threw  herself  upon  a sofa 
and  covered  her  face  ; her  hair  was  wet  with  the 
rain  of  her  passionate  tears;  her  whole  frame 
shook  with  the  sobs  of  her  despair ; the  waves 
and  billows  of  a hopeless  sorrow  broke  over  her. 

Meanwhile  the  white  snow-Bhower  fell  silently 
and  fast  all  through  the  hours  of  daylight ; but 
when  the  moon  rose  in  the  early  evening  its 
crystal  light  beamed  in  a cloudless  sky,  and 
spangled  all  the  earth’s  pure  robe  with  pearls 
and  silver. 

Letty  came  down  from  her  room  as  the  merry 
jingle  of  bells  and  prancing  of  horses  announced 
Mr.  Lamar’s  arrival,  looking  so  bright  and  pretty 
in  her  dark  furs  and  warm  crimson  hood  that 
her  mother's  anxiety  about  her  headache  and 
unfitness  to  go  out  was  dispelled.  The  good 
lady  watched  her  beautiful  daughter  and  the 
strange  gentleman’s  assiduous  care  of  her  as  to 
wraps  and  buffalo  robes  with  a smile  of  grati- 
fied maternal  vanity ; and  went  back  into  the 
tea-room  as  the  stylish  little  cutter  dashed  away, 
thinking  complacently  that  Letty  was  likely  to 
have  as  many  admirers  as  she  had  had  henelf  in 
her  young  days. 

Scarcely  a half  hour  later  she  was  called  upon 
to  greet  another  aspirant  for  the  pleasure  of  her 
daughter's  company. 

“ Too  late !”  was  her  merry  response,  as  Ran- 
dall North  drove  up  to  the  door  and  inquired 
for  Letty.  “ Gone  some  time  since  with  Mr. 
Lamar  to  join  the  Darbys.” 

And  he,  answering  lightly  her  banter  about 
his  tardiness,  said  half  aloud  to  himself  as  he 
drove  away, 

“ I was  not  so  uncharitable  after  all  last  night 
as  I thought  perhaps  I might  have  been.  She 
really  is  as  vain  and  shallow  as  I feared.  Well, 
‘sic  transit  gloria,1  Letty!” 

No  one  would  ever  have  imagined  that  that 
had  passed  between  these  two  which  gave  one 
of  them  cause  to  lore,  and  think  herself  beloved, 
to  see  the  carelessly  polite  bow  which  passed  be- 
tween them  the  next  Sunday  in  the  vestibule  of 
St*  Barnabas,  or  to  hear  the  light  and  cool  tone 
in  which  they  exchanged  the  compliments  of  the 
evening  at  Mrs.  Chapsal’s  Society  on  Thursday. 
The  only  person  whom  Mr.  North  troubled  him- 
self to  be  attentive  to  was  Mia  Ramsay,  and 
all  Letty ’s  smiles  were  bestowed  upon  Mr.  La- 
mar. This  gentleman  had  accepted  readily  the 
courteous  invitation  extended  at  the  last  Society 
to  be  present  at  others,  whenever  he  chose  to 
come  up ; and  he  had  at  once  taken  and  main- 
tained his  position  at  Miss  Lawson’s  side.  The 
other  gallants  held  aloof,  the  young  ladies  looked 
on,  and  commented  in  various  ways ; and  Letty 
talked  and  danced  and  flirted  with  him,  with  a 
fixed  smiling  face,  but  a sick,  sick  heart,  and  an 
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eye  ever  furtively  glancing  in  the  direction  where  I Letty  was  sure  that  she  was  bound  thither  on 


Randall  North  stood  singing  with  Miss  Ramsay, 
or  talking  to  her  in  an  earnest  way  which  showed 
their  mutual  confidence.  Her  days  were  passed 
in  a wretched  alternation  between  dreary  apathy 
and  feverish  excitement.  Mr.  Lamar  came  up 
from  the  city  two  or  three  times  every  week, 
spending  the  evenings  at  Mrs.  Lawson’s,  and 
lodging  at  the  Mabury  Hotel ; he  had  brought 
up  his  city  team  of  fast  trotters,  and  whenever 
the  Lady  Moon  was  propitious  sleigh-rides  or 
carriage  parties  were  got  up  ; and  as  the  spring 
came  on,  horseback  rides  in  the  early  sunsetting, 
in  which  Mr.  Lamar  always  managed  that  he 
should  be  Letty’s  cavalier.  People  looked  on, 
and  commented,  and  made  up  their  minds  that 
if  it  was  not  a match,  it  ought  to  be ; and  Let- 
ty heard  it  with  a scornful  smile,  and  cared  only 
to  convince  Mr.  North  that  she  was  not  left  des- 
olate by  his  desertion. 

One  bright  morning  in  April,  as  the  young 
girl  was  walking  along  the  barberry-hedged  lane 
which  led  from  her  house  to  the  village  street, 
she  descried  Miss  Ramsay  in  the  distance  ap- 
proaching. There  was  no  other  residence  but 
her  own  with  which  it  communicated ; so  Letty 
knew  she  must  be  coming  to  visit  her,  as  was 
her  habit  now  and  then.  For  Miss  Ramsay  had 
taken  a good-natured  fancy  to  the  pretty  young 
girl,  despite  Mr.  North’s  conviction  of  her  vani- 
ty and  fickleness,  and  Letty  had  encouraged  her 
visits,  bitterly  jealous  as  she  was,  because  from 
her  she  was  sure  to  hear  of  Randall  North,  what 
he  was  doing,  what  he  talked  with  her  about  in 
their  evenings  together,  what  books  he  was  read- 
ing, what  songs  they  sung — and  this  food,  dead- 
ly and  exciting  as  Hasheesh,  her  starved  heart 
craved. 

But  this  morning  she  felt  in  a mood  in  which 
it  would  be  intolerable  to  listen  to  her  merry, 
care-free  talk,  even  for  the  perilous  bliss  of  hear- 
ing mention  made  of  the  beloved  name;  so 
Letty  turned  abruptly  aside  into  another  path 
that  led  across  a meadow  and  over  a stile,  and 
so,  by  a roundabout  way,  to  the  village.  The 
meadow  was  uneven  and  covered  with  great 
boulder  stones ; by  the  time  Letty  had  climbed 
the  rough  ascending  path  she  was  tired  and  out 
of  breath,  and  she  stopped  a moment  to  rest  be- 
fore commencing  the  descent.  Looking  back 
toward  the  barberry  lane  from  this  height  she 
saw  Miss  Ramsay  not  stopping  at  her  house,  as 
she  had  supposed,  but  already  past  it,  and  mak- 
ing her  way  across  a field  on  the  other  side, 
which  sloped  down  to  the  shore  of  the  Sound. 

There  werago  houses  beyond  that  but  a few 
miserable  fish* huts,  and  Letty  knew  very  well 
to  which  one  of  these  Miss  Ramsay’s  steps  were 
directed.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  poor  men  who 
lived  in  them  had  recently  added  another  to  her 
already  numerous  flock  of  sickly  little  ones ; she 
had  been  very  ill,  and  was  miserably  poor ; the 
ladies  of  the  Society  had  been  greatly  interested 
in  her,  and  every  day  some  of  them  sent  or  car- 
ried her  comforts  for  herself  or  the  child.  A 
basket  hung  now  on  Miss  Ramsay’s  arm,  and 
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A strange  and  sudden  change  come  over  the 
girl’s  face  as  she  perceived  this ; a sort  of  eager, 
desperate  look  in  her  eyes,  a flush  of  joy  and 
triumph  that  yet  was  not  pleasant  to  see,  for  it 
seemed  to  have  its  source  in  evil.  Some  great 
excitement  took  possession  of  her;  she  shook 
from  head  to  foot  in  her  vehement  agitation,  but 
braced  herself  against  a great  upheaving  rock, 
and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  retreating  form  of  her 
rival  with  a gaze  that  was  full  at  once  of  ex- 
ultation and  horror. 

“ She  will  die,  surely,”  she  said,  through  her 
shut  teeth ; “or,  at  least,  she  will  become  hide- 
ous, and  that  will  kill  his  fickle  love.  I shall 
be  revenged ! And  it  is  but  justice,  for  they 
two  have  murdered  me ; I die  by  inches  daily.” 

Had  a demon  entered  in  and  taken  possession 
of  Letty’s  fair  young  soul?  She  looked  pos- 
sessed by  evil  indeed,  and  meanwhile  the  fated 
girl  was  going  straight,  with  rapid,  unconscious 
steps,  to  her  doom.  In  that  mean  hut  by  the 
sea-shore  lay  ill  not  only  the  wretched  mother 
but  the  fisherman  himself,  prostrate  with  the 
most  loathsome  of  diseases,  malignant  small- 
pox. He  had  been  seized  with  it  only  two  days 
before ; a servant,  whom  Letty’s  mother  had  dis- 
patched  with  a basket  for  the  sick  woman  only 
yesterday,  had  been  stopped  on  her  way  by  an- 
other of  the  fishers  wives  who  told  her  her  dan- 
ger, and  it  was  part  of  Letty’s  errand  to  the 
village  to  acquaint  the  neighbors  with  the  dread- 
ful fact.  And  now  the  woman  who  had  stolen 
her  lover’s  heart  from  her  was  walking  straight 
into  the  jaws  of  the  grim  monster  Disease- 
should  she  stop  her  ? 

It  was  scarcely  for  a second  that  the  wretched 
doubt  found  harbor  in  Letty’s  mind ; a thrill  of 
horror  that  the  mere  thought  had  dared  pollute 
her  consciousness  made  her  shiver.  “My 
God,  for  that  moment  I was  a* murderer!”  she 
thought,  aghast,  and  turning,  she  flew  down  the 
steep  path,  unheeding  the  rough  stones  that  hurt 
her  feet,  and  ran  breathlessly  across  the  lane 
and  over  the  greening  field,  calling  aloud  upon 
Miss  Ramsay’s  name,  and  at  last  coming  up 
with  her,  panting,  trembling,  and  scarce  able  to 
speak  with  excitement  and  fatigue. 

Miss  Ramsay  turned  back  in  amazement. 
“What  can  be  the  matter?”  she  asked,  and 
then  stood  listening  with  a face  on  which  the 
quick  color  came  and  went  tumultuously  as 
Letty  stammered  out  her  incoherent  warning. 

“ You  have  saved  my  life,  perhaps ! ” she  said, 
as  soon  as  she  could  speak,  seizing  Letty’s  hands, 
and  then  stopping  short,  with  brimming  eyes 
and  quivering  lips.  Letty  hastily  disclaimed 
any  acknowledgments,  and  would  have  hurried 
away,  but  Miss  Ramsay  drew  her  down  to  a seat 
upon  the  ground  beside  her  and  went  on  in  a 
tender  passion  of  gratitude. 

“ And  you  have  nearly  killed  yourself  in  the 
effort  to  save  me.  You  tremble  all  over ; yon 
are  cold  and  hot,  red  and  pale,  by  turns.  Letty. 
if  you  should  grow  ill  I should  never  forgive 
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myself!  As  it  is  I owe  you  a great  debt;  I 
could  not  have  borne  to  die  just  now,  Letty,  no, 
nor  even  be  ill ; not  just  now,  when — ” She 
stopped,  her  face  all  crimson,  and  wet  with  ten- 
der tears ; and  the  old  aching,  bitter  pain  came 
back  to  Letty’s  heart. 

44  Just  now , when  love  makes  life  so  sweet — 
no !"  she  thought,  and  the  contrast  with  her  own 
hopeless  loneliness  aroused  the  jealous,  angry 
feeling  again,  and  she  sat,  as  if  by  force,  in  rigid 
silence. 

44  You  do  not  ask  me  why,  Letty/’  said  Miss 
Ramsay,  wistfully,  her  woman’s  heart  all  full 
and  quivering,  and  ready  to  open  to  this  other 
woman  who  had  saved  it  for  years  of  happiness. 
“ Do  you  care  for  my  confidence  ? Will  you 
accept  my  love  in  return  for  my  life  ? Shall  I 
tell  you  why  the  service  you  have  done  me  to- 
day is  so  inestimably  more  precious  than  it 
would  have  been  a year  ago?” 

Poor  Letty ! tips  was  almost  too  much ! She 
forced  back  a great  throb  of  passion,  and  an- 
swered in  a cold,  cutting  tone  that  made  her 
listener  recoil:  “I  don’t  think  you  would  tell 
me  any  secret,  Miss  Ramsay.  Your  prospects 
of  future  happiness  with  Mr.  North  are  general- 
ly understood,  I believe.  I am  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  congratulating  you,  and  I wish 
you  from  my  heart  all  the  wedded  bliss  that  can 
be  hoped  for  in  a union  with  a man  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dall North’s  known  constancy  and  faithfulness. 
Now  you  must  really  excuse  me ; my  head  is 
aching  so  violently  I must  get  home,  and  per- 
haps you  will  be  kind  enough  to  mention  for  me 
the  fact  of  the  small-pox  being  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, in  the  village.” 

She  was  gone  the  next  moment,  and  Miss 
Ramsay  looked  after  her,  too  full  of  astonish- 
ment, indignation,  and  wounded  feeling  to 
speak.  A light  broke  over  her  face  presently, 
however;  a pleasant  thought  seemed  to  strike 
her.  44  What  a bat  I have  been  1 ” she  exclaimed 
aloud;  44 1,  who  prided  myself  upon  my  eagle 
vision  1”  and  then  she  laughed  outright.  4 4 1 see 
it  all  now.  Poor  child ! what  she  has  suffered  for 
nothing ; and  Randall  too,  poor  fellow ! though 
his  Lucifer  pride  would  never  let  him  acknowl- 
edge it.  Well ! I can  requite  her  now  for  the 
kindness  she  has  done  me,  and  give  her  a love 
in  return  for  my  life  which  she  will  not  scorn  as 
she  did  mine.  Silly  people!  But  they  shall 
be  happy.  Heavens,  what  a morning  this  has 
been!” 

She  sprang  up  and  hastened  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  village,  to  see  the  doctor,  and  offer 
her  assistance  in  the  search  for  a suitable  nurse 
for  the  poor  fisherman ; and  then  went  home, 
and,  sitting  down  at  her  desk,  wrote  a little  note 
to  Randall  North,  her  face  glowing  with  amused 
and  happy  smiles  all  the  while,  which  brought 
him  to  the  cottage  early  that  evening,  and  kept 
him  there  for  at  least  two  long  hours,  as  Miss 
Lushington,  who  was  taking  note  of  the  time 
from  her  window  opposite,  avouched. 

The  next  day  was  Easter  Sunday;  and  it 
dawned,  not  bright  and  sweet,  with  glad  sun- 


shine, and  genial  airs,  and  happy  song  of  birds, 
as  the  blessed  anniversary  of  the  Resurrection 
should,  but  chill  and  dark,  the  wind  moaning 
in  the  branches,  the  skies  ready  to  dissolve  in 
rainy  tears.  Yet  it  looked  like  44  the  garden  of 
the  Lord”  within  the  little  village  church.  The 
font,  the  altar,  and  the  desk  were  wreathed  with 
flowers ; the  sweet  incense  from  the  heart  of  rose 
and  violet  and  Easter  lily,  blending  with  the 
faint  aroma  of  the  sacramental  wine,  filled  the 
little  temple  with  the  very  44  odor  of  sanctity,” 
as  it  were ; an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  good- 
will, of  solemn  gladness  and  grateful  love,  seem- 
ed to  Letty  to  surround  her  as  she  sat  in  the 
corner  of  the  pew  and  listened  to  the  solemn 
service.  It  permeated  her  troubled  spirit;  it 
soothed  her  aching  heart;  it  grew  possible  to 
her  in  this  sacred  hour  to  forgive  those  who 
made  her  present  so  miserable,  and  to  trust  her 
future  to  God.  Such  sweet  peace  had  not  vis- 
ited her  heart  for  many  a long  day  as  filled  it 
softly  now,  when,  after  exchanging  kindly  greet- 
ings with  the  throng  who  stopped  to  chat  in  the 
vestibule,  she  made  her  way  through  their  midst, 
and  set  out  on  her  homeward  walk,  through  the 
pleasant  lanes,  bordered  by  green  hedgerows,  all 
sparkling  with  the  recent  showers. 

She  was  alone,  for  Mrs.  Lawson’s  neuralgia 
never  suffered  her  to  set  foot  upon  damp  ground, 
and  she  walked  on,  communing  with  her  own 
thoughts,  and  really  trying,  as  she  had  never 
done  before,  to  submit  to  what  seemed  God's 
will,  and  accept  the  ordering  of  her  life  at  his 
hands. 

She  had  to  pass  Miss  Ramsay’s  house  on  her 
way  home,  and  as  she  drew  near  the  cottage  she 
saw  Miss  Ramsay  herself,  and  Randall  North  as 
her  companion,  of  course,  walking  on  leisurely 
before  her,  and  talking  very  earnestly  together. 
Letty  slackened  her  pace,  that  she  might  not 
overtake  them,  but  she  was  still  near  enough  to 
see  them  when  they  entered  the  gate,  and  went 
up  the  graveled  walk  together;  and  she  saw 
more  too — that  which  sent  a*  thrill  through  all 
her  frame,  which  made  the  hot  blood  leap  to  her 
cheek,  and  her  heart  throb  in  great  pulsations, 
so  that  she  trembled  and  staggered,  and  had 
need  to  stop  and  steady  heroelf  a moment  under 
a great  tree  on  the  road-side  before  she  could 
go  on. 

She  saw  a tall,  soldierly-looking  man  in  mil- 
itary undress,  start  up  from  the  cottage  porch, 
where  he  had  evidently  been  watching  and  wait- 
ing, and  rush  down  the  steps  to  meet  Miss  Ram- 
say; she  saw  the  eager  clasp  with  which  he 
seized  and  drew  her  toward  the  door,  the  warm, 
brotherly  grasp  with  which  he  wrung  the  hand 
of  Randall  North ; she  heard  the  exclamations 
of  surprise  and  joy  uttered  by  them  all.  The 
strange  truth  flashed  over  her;  a sudden  rush 
of  hope  and  happiness  came  over  her ; and  then 
a great  wave  of  humiliation,  of  shame,  of  unut- 
terable regret  surged  in  her  breast,  and  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  her.  She  saw  it  all  now — 
her  ungenerous  suspicions,  her  hasty  anger,  her 
blind  jealousy.  She  had  killed  her  happiness 
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with  her  own  hands ; but  even  that  was  better 
than  to  think  him  unworthy.  She  would  see 
no  fault  now  on  his  part ; and  she  hastened  on 
homeward,  her  veil  pulled  down  to  conceal  her 
streaming  tears,  but  still  her  heart  lightened  of 
the  bitterest  part  of  its  burden. 

She  had  scarcely  passed  the  cottage  gate  when 
a manly  step  rang  on  the  path  beside  her,  and  a 
manly  voice  sounded  in  her  ear. 

“Let  me  carry  that  umbrella  for  yon,”  said 
Randall  North,  taking  Letty’s  out  of  her  hand. 
“You  do  not  need  it  now.  It  has  ceased  to 
rain.  See,  the  clouds  are  breaking  away  in  the 
west ; we  shall  have  a pleasant  Easter  yet!” 

How  the  old  beloved  tones  went  to  Letty’s 
heart ! She  had  great  ado  to  steady  her  trem- 
bling limbs ; but  she  controlled  herself  thus  far, 
and  walked  on,  weeping  silently;  speak  she 
could  not,  and  Randall  North  went  on : 

“ Why  did  you  try  to  get  away  from  me?  I 
saw  you  from  Miss  Ramsay's  door,  and  so  did 
she,  and  so  did  Captain  Kirwan,  my  old  college 
chum,  and  her  affianced  for  nearly  a year.  They 
seemed  to  anticipate  a happy  afternoon  in  going 
over  the  wondrous  exploits  at  Fort  Lon  el  son  and 
Shiloh,  which  have  earned  this  furlough  for  him, 
and  this  happy  surprise  for  his  betrothed ; and  I 
saw  no  reason  why  we  should  not  follow  their  ex- 
ample, Letty,  and  have  one  of  our  pleasant  talks 
again.  It  has  been  a long  time  since  we  talked 
to  each  other,  Letty." 

Letty’s  heart  beat  thick  and  fast ; it  seemed 
as  if  its  throbs  would  strangle  her.  She  walked 
on,  still  in  silence,  her  face  hidden  behind  her 
veil. 

“ What ! will  you  not  bid  me  welcome,  then, 
Letty  ? And  have  you  no  word  of  sympathy  or 
congratulation  for  Miss  Ramsay?  I thought 
she  was  your  friend.  She  told  me  you  had 
saved  her  life.  Violet !’’  and  the  deep,  changed 
tone,  the  old  dear  name,  which  he  had  used 
only  in  moments  of  tenderness,  lifted  Letty’s 
face  perforce  at  its  sound,  “have  you  no  word 
for  me  after  all  this  dreary  time  of  silence  ?” 

The  overflowing  eyes  were  raised  to  his  now; 
a beseeching  hand  was  laid  upon  his  arm.  “Only 
to  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  Mr.  North,"  came  the 
hurried,  broken  words.  “I  accused  you  wrong- 
fully, and  condemned  you  unheard.  I thought 
— I thought — you  know  what  I thought.  I 
wronged  you  wickedly.  Can  you  forgive  me?" 

Randall  North’s  dark  face  glowed  with  a sud- 
den flush ; his  deep  eyes  lit  with  a singular  smile. 
He  was  a much  more  human  sort  of  man  than 
his  little  worshiper  was  disposed  to  think. 

“Forgive  you?"  he  said,  solemnly.  “For- 
giveness is  enjoined  upon  us  as  a Christian  duty. 
Yes,  I think  I can  forgive  you,  Letty,  on  one 
condition." 

Letty’s  eyes  asked  it  eagerly. 

“ That  you  will  promise  never  to  be  jealous 
as  Mrs.  North.  I don’t  think  I could  put  up 
with  a jealous  wife,  Letty.” 

It  was  Letty  who  crimsoned  now.  “ I didn’t 
mean — I didn’t  mean,"  she  stammered. 

“ Didn’t  mean  what?  Be  quick  and  promise.  ’’ 


! “I  didn’t  mean  that — that  you  were  to  many 
me.  I mean  I didn’t  mean  to  propose  to  yon 
when  I asked  you  to  forgive  me !"  Letty  at  last 
got  it  out,  and  withdrew  behind  her  veil  again 
in  hopeless  confusion,  and  almost  incredulous 
of  her  sudden  bliss. 

Randall  North  laughed  aloud.  “ Oh,  but  you 
did,  you  did ! You  can  not  deny  that  the  pro* 
posal  was  yours!  And  it  was  very  improper  of 
you,  and  I shall  go  in  immediately  and  tell  your 
mother  of  you.  But  first — ” He  stopped  un- 
der the  great  horse-chestnut  tree  outside  the  gate, 
and  taking  her  face,  now  drooping  crimson  and 
veiled  with  the  flow  of  nut-brown  curls,  in  his 
hand,  bent  his  lips  to  hers.  She  drew  back 
hastily,  and  said,  in  the  pleading  tone  of  a child 
who  knows  it  has  been  naughty, 

“Let  me  say  one  word  first.  You  know, 
don’t  you — you  understand  that — that  all  that 
nonsense  between  Mr. — Mr.  Lamar  and  myself 
is  over  with.  It  was  only  to  brave  you  anyhow 
on  my  part,  and  to  amuse  himself  on  his.  Yon 
know  I could  not  like  him  after  having  loved 
you.  Yon  will  not  remember  it  against  me?" 

Randall  North  stood  a moment  looking  down 
into  the  up-turned  face,  all  wet  and  quivering, 
and  tinted  like  the  blood-red  rose. 

“ I hold  myself  almost  as  much  to  blame  in 
the  matter  as  you,  my  poor  child !’’  he  said,  at 
last.  “ We  will  never  speak  of  it  again.  And 
you  understand  how  it  was  first  my  friendship 
for  my  old  classmate,  and  afterward  an  almost 
brotherly  affection  for  her  own  noble  self,  that 
kept  me  at  Miss  Ramsay’s  side  after  you  had 
left  me  alone.  We  trust  each  other  fully,  Let* 
ty?" 

Letty  lifted  her  lips  to  his,  and  there  was  no 
need  of  words.  They  walked  up  the  graveled 
path  that  led  to  the  house  together,  and  a few 
moments  later  Randall  North  was  sitting  by  the 
side  of  the  astonished  mother-in-law  elect,  pour- 
ing into  her  incredulous  ears  the  story  of  Letty’s 
proposal. 


A MONTHLY  CONCERT  AT 
TAMPA  BAY. 

I DID  not  care  to  go.  I had  given  my  mite 
for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  for  the  current 
year  more  than  a thousand  miles  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Nevertheless  my  friends  persisted, 
affirming  there  was  sometimes  music  enough  in 
a Tampa  missionary  meeting  to  cure  a heap  of 
homesickness. 

Music  at  a Monthly  Concert ! All  my  expe- 
rience and  observation  maintained  that  strains 
more  fervid  than  “ Greenland’s  icy  mountains’* 
never  emanated  from  such  a source.  I had  been 
familiar  with  such  meetings  in  the  old  Puritan 
churches  of  New  England,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  gorgeous  temples  of  Gotham,  and  visions 
of  solemn-visaged  men  in  sombre  black,  tread- 
ing softly  up  and  down  the  aisles  with  silrer 
platters  or  long-handled  contribution-boxes  in 
their  hands,  were  still  fresh  in  imagination. 
And  yet  I decided  to  go. 
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It  was  a plain  little  wooden  bnilding  toward 
which  we  directed  our  way.  Wooden  steps, 
short  and  narrow,  led  np  to  the  one  door  of  en- 
trance. There  was  neither  porch  nor  vestibule 
for  catching  breath  and  smoothing  disordered 
“fixin’s the  first  step  over  the  outer  threshold 
plunged  us  directly  in  medias  res . 

The  interior  of  the  building  corresponded  with 
the  outside.  Walls  of  common  plaster,  sanded 
floor  for  the  special  accommodation  of  tobaeco- 
chewers,  and  rude  wooden  benches  ranged  on 
either  side,  with  “ Gentlemen  to  the  right.  La- 
dies to  the  left ,”  like  the  parabolic  sheep  and 
goats,  were  the  first  things  to  attract  the  eye  of 
a stranger.  Then  there  was  the  speaker's  desk, 
with  moreen  cushion  and  scarlet  tassels,  on  ei- 
ther side  of  which  stood  lamps  with  gilt  stands 
and  glass  shades,  a la  mode.  In  front  was  a 
square  pine  table,  covered  with  a bit  of  gayly- 
flowered  oil-cloth ; and  this  was  the  church  par 
excellence  of  Hillsboro  County.  # 

The  Presiding  Elder  had  been  holding  a Quar- 
terly Meeting,  and  that  Monthly  Concert  was  to 
be  its  finale.  There  had  been  a baptism  of  chil- 
dren there  that  morning,  followed  by  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  In  the  after- 
noon the  servants  had  had  their  love-feast,  and 
the  shouts  of  “Boun’  for  de  kingdom”  and  “Ony 
one  Jurdin  ribber  to  cross”  had  startled  the  ech- 
oes of  the  groves  of  Tampa,  and  suggested  the 
idea  of  a general  exodus. 

They  were  singing  Heber’s  hymn  when  we 
entered  the  house,  and  had  got  as  far  as 
“ Shall  we  whose  aools  we  lighted 
With  wiedom  from  on  high — ** 

an  assumption  upon  which  they  were  putting 
forth  the  entire  strength  of  their  lungs.  After 
the  hymn  was  finished  the  Presiding  Elder,  ac- 
cording to  established  usage,  enlightened  his 
audience  by  reading  the  statistics  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  making  known  the  exact  state  of  their 
finances.  It  was  a sad  account,  and  the  speak- 
er’s face  grew  more  lugubrious  as  he  showed  how 
far  their  expenditures  were  exceeding  their  in- 
come. His  listeners  were  evidently  moved  by 
it,  for  suddenly  a heavy  clinking  of  coin  was 
heard  from  various  parts  of  the  house.  He  pro- 
ceeded with  a little  more  energy  then  to  speak 
of  the  moral  darkness  and  ignorance  of  a world 
lying  in  wickedness,  and  the  jingling  grew  loud- 
er, and  had  more  the  “ring  of  the  true  metal,” 
as  though  interest  had  risen  out  of  a copper  into 
a silver  medium. 

The  speaker’s  face  brightened,  and  when  the 
Macedonian  cry  for  “Help”  was  sufficiently 
urged,  the  hymn 

u Watchmen,  teQ  us  of  the  night, 

What  Its  signs  of  promise  are?” 

was  given  out  and  sung,  while  the  pockets  of  the 
Tampa  youth  played  an  accompaniment,  giving 
the  very  best  signs  of  promise  in  the  world. 
Then  was  a good  time  to  “pass  the  hat,”  which 
was  handed  round  amidst  solemn  exhortations 
to  charity.  A few  ladies  dropped  in  their  bene- 
factions, a few  elderly  gentlemen  untied  their 
purse-strings  with  ill-concealed  reluctance ; but 
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the  totally  unconscious  look  of  the  boys  as  the 
hat  went  by  was  disheartening!  And  when  a 
direct  appeal  was  made  to  them,  their  shake  of 
the  head  and  response  of  n&ry  red  caused  the 
barometer  of  expectation  to  fell  with  terrible 
rapidity. 

In  every  community  are  natures  that  under- 
stand “ hook  and  crook,”  or  the  way  to  win  by 
petty  artifice.  There  were  men  in  that  Tampa 
church,  who,  having  heard  the  cash-note,  would, 
in  their  own  expressive  phraseology,  undertake 
to  “ ring  it  in.”  The  Chairman  of  the  meeting 
was  a native-born  Yankee,  immensely  popular 
on  the  Gulf  shore,  as  he  deserved  to  be.  Ho 
was,  or  had  been,  a preacher  himself;  was  now 
town  physician  and  general  benefactor.  Every 
one  liked  him,  and  he  not  only  desired  but  knew 

how  to  serve  every  one  a good  turn.  Dr.  B 

knew  that  the  Presiding  Elder’s  statement  was 
not  an  exaggerated  one,  and  that  their  mission- 
ary society  was  sinking  for  lack  of  funds.  He 
saw  how  mortified  their  minister  felt  at  the  re- 
sult of  Brother  Murphy’s  appeal;  and  knew, 
moreover,  that  the  Tampa  boys  might  be  made 
to  enjoy  giving  away  their  loose  change  if  the 
right  cord  could  only  be  pulled.  He  resolved 
to  undertake  it. 

The  Chairman  whispered  a few  words  to  one 
of  the  Leading  Members,  and  another  speaker 
was  called  up  to  repeat  the  tale  of  destitution, 
and  set  the  money  rattling.  When  it  was  done 
Leading  Member  had  a word  to  say— just  a lit- 
tle story  to  tell.  Leading  Member,  by-the-way, 
was  a widower,  and  had  the  reputation  of  mak- 
ing occasional  visits  to  the  distant  town  of  Mica- 
nopy,  the  object  of  which  was  more  than  sur- 
mised. He  began  with,  “ When  I was  in  Mica- 
nopy  once” — at  which  every  young  man  in  the 
house  hemmed  most  significantly,  while  the  rest 
of  the  assembly,  not  excepting  the  Presiding 
Elder  himself,  laughed  convulsively.  Leading 
Member  had  to  laugh  too,  and  bow  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  “soft  impeachment.”  He  then 
proceeded  to  tell  his  story,  which  was  only  of 
some  person  he  had  heard  of  while  in  Micanopy 
who  “squeezed  a three-cent  piece  until  it  squall- 
ed, ” when  asked  to  give  something  for  charity. 
He  liked  to  see  people  hold  their  money  looser. 
(Immense  jingling,  and  bursts  of  laughter  on 
every  side.)  Leading  Member  went  on  to  say 
that  they  had  a little  curly-headed  Englishman 
in  Tampa  who  was  a music-teacher  and  led  their 
choir.  He  had  just  been  abroad  and  brought 
back  a bride  with  him.  He,  for  one,  would  like 
to  show  the  bride  some  little  token  of  respect ; 
he  would  like  to  be  “ one  of  ten  to  make  her  a 
life-member  of  the  Missionary  Society.  It  would 
take  but  twenty  dollars  $ how  many  of  the  Tampa 
young  men  would  unite  with  him  in  this  trifling 
wedding-present  ?” 

There  was  a ready  rattling  of  cash,  and  in 
much  less  time  than  I am  writing  it  the  Secre- 
tary reported  the  stock  all  taken,  and  the  bride 
a member  of  the  Society. 

It  was  now  the  Chairman’s  turn  to  rise.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  he  was  so  grati- 
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tied  that  he  could  keep  his  seat  no  longer,  and 
he  had  a word  to  say  besides.  The  day  before 
he  had  witnessed  a most  affecting  spectacle — a 
contribution  on  the  part  of  the  young  ladies  of 
Tampa,  involving  a greater  sacrifice,  he  had  no 
doubt,  than  that  of  giving  away  a few  dollars  in 
money.  They  had  given,  with  smiles  and  bless- 
ings, and  some  tears  too,  he  verily  believed, 
thirty-five  of  the  best  young  men  in  the  place  to 
the  service  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  They 
had  promised,  furthermore,  to  give  them  a name 
and  a flag.  Who  would  now  make  the  captain 
of  those  gallant  young  volunteers  a life-member 
of  the  Missionary  Society  before  he  went  forth 
on  his  errand  of  danger  ? He,  for  one,  would 
feel  proud  to  give  two  dollars  to  head  the  sub- 
scription, and  two  more  to  close  it,  if  necessary. 

Leading  Member  said  he  had  a natural  inter- 
est in  this  certificate,  as  the  young  captain  was 
his  son.  He  wished  to  be  allowed  to  place  his 
subscription  next  to  the  Doctor's.  Some  of  the 
ladies,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  things, 
had  an  interest  in  the  matter  also,  and  the  sum 
was  made  up  as  easily  as  the  first. 

The  face  of  the  Parish  Preacher  grew  radiant. 
He  had  always  a mite  to  give  on  such  occasions, 
he  said,  and  thus  far  his  brethren  and  sisters 
were  too  fast  for  him.  But  he  saw  before  him 
tliat  moment  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  church 
who  had  always  taken  an  unusual  interest  in 
the  Sabbath-school,  and  in  the  welfare  of  the 
young.  He  would  like  Sister  Givens  to  have  a 
certificate  of  membership  as  well  as  the  others. 
He  would  head  a subscription  for  that  purpose 
with  two  dollars.  Sister  Givens’s  husband  would 
like  two  dollars’  worth  of  stock  now.  Sister 
Givens’s  son — one  of  the  young  volunteers — had 
a dollar  toward  his  mother’s  promotion ; and  so 
the  ball  went  rolling  on  until  her  book  was  closed 
also,  and  Sister  Givens  was  a life-member. 

Presiding  Elder  would  say,  byway  of  encour-1 
agement,  that  these  members  would  soon  be 
furnished  with  handsome  pictured  certificates, 
all  framed  and  ready  to  hang  in  the  parlor.  He 
was  rejoiced  that  so  many  of  their  number  had 
been  honored  with  memberships.  They  had 
acted  nobly.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  congregations  always  acted  nobly.  They 
never  pinched  their  money  until  it  equalled.  He 
had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  make  his 
contribution,  but  he  saw  there  before  him  an- 
other sister  who  was  always  foremost  in  every 
good  word  and  work.  His  contribution  should 
go  toward  making  Sister  Hooker  a member  of 
the  Board. 

The  pockets  of  the  young  men  made  feeble 
responses  to  this  latter  call,  and  Leading  Mem- 
ber was  on  his  feet  in  a moment.  “If  the 
young  men  of  Tampa,”  he  said,  “would  add  a 
mite  for  Sister  Hooker,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  their  Preacher  or  Presiding  Elder  would 
marry  them  for  half-price  when  the  time  came. 
If  not,  he  was  a magistrate  himself,  and  would 
do  tho  job  for  nothing.” 


“ Better  to  pay  your  own  fee  the  second  time 
in  advance,  old  boy,”  was  the  quick  rejoinder. 

Bursts  of  laughter  from  all  quarters  were  fol- 
lowed by  a shower  of  coin.  For  the  next  few 
minutes  Preacher,  Presiding  Elder,  Leading 
Member,  and  Chairman  had  all  they  could  do 
to  secure  the  dimes  and  quarters  aimed  at  them 
from  all  directions  with  certain  aim.  x Nothing 
could  have  been  more  ludicrous,  and  nothing 
was  surer  than  Bister  Hooker’s  amount,  though 
collected  with  a good  deal  of  trouble  and  no 
small  danger  to  heads  and  nasal  appendages. 

“ Hold  on,  my  boys ! ” cried  out  Leading  Mem- 
ber, who  had  just  been  hit  in  the  ba<?k  by  a fly- 
ing shot.  4 ‘ Enough ! enough ! You  have  done 
nobly  1” 

“ Tell  us  another  story  about  Micanopy  then!” 

4 * I haven’t  another  to  tell.  I will  say  though, 
there  is  a certain  widow  there”  (cries of  “Coop- 
er ! Cooper !”)  44  whom  I would  give  ten  dollars 
thi%minute  to  make  a member,  if  she  were  not 
one  already.” 

“ And  there  is  a certain  young  lady  here  in 
Tampa,”  interrupted  the  Chairman,  “whom  I 
am  sure  a sufficient  number  of  these  young  men 
are  interested  in  to  compliment  in  the  same 
way.  It  has  just  occurred  to  me,  that,  with  all 
your  liberality,  gentlemen,  not  a single  unmar- 
ried lady  has  been  presented  with  a member- 
ship this  evening.  Will  you  now  make  Miss 

E— — L a member  of  the  Missionary 

Board?” 

There  was  a speedy  rattling  of  something 
sounding  more  like  old  keys  than  coin,  accom- 
panied with  a confusion  of  calls.  “Will  she 
git  a picturf"  “Will  you  take  my  note,  Mr. 
Secretary,  cause  I’m  dead  broke  t If  so,  I’ll  take 
about  five  dollars  of  this  last  stock.”  “ And  I,” 
cried  another,  “will  take  seven  on  the  same 
terms,  which  is  all  I’m  worth !” 

“Not  quite  so  fast,”  said  the  Secretary;  “let 
every  one  have  a chance  here.” 

Whether  every  one  got  a chance  to  give  who 
wished  I can  not  say.  It  was  very  soon  re- 
ported that  the  fifth  membership  was  made,  and 
one  hundred  dollars  were  on  the  Secretary’s 
books. 

“It  would  be  well  enough  to  pass  the  hat 
once  more,  ” suggested  some  person.  There  may 
be  a little  small  change  left  yet” 

“ It  is  time  for  us  to  be  going  now,”  remarked 
my  friend,  “ for  this  last  6eems  to  be  adding  in- 
sult to  injury.” 

We  were  quite  beyond  reach  of  the  hat  before 
it  got  round,  but  not  out  of  hearing  of  the  final 
hymn,* 

u On  the  mountain's  top  Appearing," 

which  rose  and  swelled  with  the  energy  of  a 
triumphal  psalm.  So  indeed  it  was.  Viewed 
in  a dollar-and-cent  light,  that  Tampa  Missionary 
Meeting  was  a complete  success;  and  I was 
forced  to  acknowledge  that,  for  once,  I had  found 
amusement  in  a monthly  concert. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

JxL  initials  of  the  alphabet — we  read  these 
sort  of  advertisements  in  the  newspapers ; and 
unless  there  happens  to  be  in  them  something 
intensely  pathetic,  comical,  or  horrible,  we  think 
very  little*  about  them.  Only  those  who  have 
undergone  all  that  such  an  advertisement  im- 
plies can  understand  its  depth  of  misery:  the 
sudden  missing  of  the  person  out  of  the  home- 
circle,  whether  going  away  in  anger  or  driven 
away  by  terror  or  disgrace ; the  hour  after  hour 
and  day  after  day  of  agonized  suspense;  the 
self-reproach,  real  or  imaginary,  lest  any  thing 
might  have  been  said  or  done  that  was  not  said 
or  done — any  thing  prevented  that  was  not  pre- 
vented ; the  gnawing  remorse  for  some  cruel,  or 
careless,  or  bitter  word,  that  could  so  easily  have 
been  avoided. 

Alas ! if  people  could  only  be  made  to  feel 
that  every  word,  every  action  carries  with  it  the 
weight  of  an  eternity ; that  the  merest  chance 
may  make  something  said  or  done  quite  unpre- 
meditatedly,  in  vexation,  sullenness,  or  spite, 
the  last  action,  the  last  word  ; which  may  grow 
into  an  awful  remembrance,  rising  up  between 
them  and  the  irredeemable  past,  and  blackening 
the  future  for  years ! 

Selina  was  quite  sure  her  unhappy  nephew 
had  committed  suicide,  and  that  she  had  been 
the  cause  of  it  This  conviction  she  impressed 
incessantly  on  her  two  sisters  as  they  waited 
upon  her,  or  sat  talking  by  her  bedside  during 
that  long  Saturday,  when  there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  done. 

That  was  the  misery  of  it.  There  was  no- 
thing to  be  done.  They  had  not  the  slightest 
clew  to  Ascott’s  haunts  or  associates.  With  the 
last  lingering  of  honest  shame,  or  honest  respect 
for  his  aunts,  he  had  kept  all  these  things  to 
himself.  To  search  for  him  in  wide  London 
was  altogether  impossible. 

Two  courses  suggested  themselves  to  Hilary — 
one,  to  go  and  consult  Miss  Balquidder;  the 
other — which  came  into  her  mind  from  some 
similar  case  she  had  heard  of— to  set  on  foot  in- 
quiries at  all  police-stations.  But  the  first  idea 
was  soon  rejected:  only  at  the  last  extremity 
could  she  make  patent  the  family  misery — the 
family  disgrace.  To  the  second,  similar  and 
even  stronger  reasons  applied.  There  was 
something  about  the  cool,  matter-of-fact,  busi- 
ness-like act  of  setting  a detective  officer  to 
hunt  out  their  nephew,  from  which  these  poor 
women  recoiled.  Besides,  impressed  as  he  was 
— he  had  told  his  Aunt  Johanna  so — with  the 
relentlessness  of  Mr.  Ascott,  might  not  the 
chance  of  his  discovering  that  he  was  hunted 
drive  him  to  desperation  ? 


Hardly  to  suicide.  Hilary  steadfastly  disbe- 
lieved in  that.  When  Selina  painted  horrible 
pictures  of  his  throwing  himself  off  Waterloo 
Bridge;  or  being  found  hanging  to  a tree  in  one 
of  the  parks ; or  locking  himself  in  a hotel  bed- 
chamber and  blowing  out  his  brains,  her  youn- 
ger sister  only  laughed — laughed  as  much  as 
she  could — if  only  to  keep  Johanna  quiet. 

Yet  she  herself  had  few  fears.  For  she  knew 
that  Ascott  was,  in  a sense,  too  cowardly  to  kill 
himself.  He  so  disliked  physical  pain,  physical 
unpleasantness  of  all  kinds.  She  felt  sure  he 
would  stop  short,  even  with  the  razor  or  the 
pistol  in  his  hand,  rather  than  do  a thing  so 
very  disagreeable. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  herself,  while  she  and 
her  sisters  sat  together,  hour  after  hour,  in  a 
stillness  almost  like  that  when  there  is  a death 
in  the  house,  these  morbid  terrors  took  a double 
size.  Hilary  ceased  to  treat  them  as  ridiculous 
impossibilities,  but  began  to  argue  them  out  ra- 
tionally. The  mere  act  of  doing  so  made  her 
recoil ; for  it  seemed  an  acknowledgment  that 
she  was  fighting  not  with  chimeras  but  realities. 

“ It  is  twenty-four  hours  sinde  he  went/’  she 
reasoned.  1 * If  he  had  done  any  thing  desperate 
he  would  have  done  it  at  once,  and  we  should 
have  heard  of  it  long  before  now ; ill  news  al- 
ways travels  fast.  Besides,  his  name  was  marked 
on  all  his  clothes  in  full.  I did  it  myself.  And 
his  coat-pockets  were  always  stuffed  with  letters ; 
he  used  to  cram  them  in  as  soon  as  he  got  them, 
you  know.” 

And  at  this  small  remembrance  of  one  of  his 
“ ways,”  even  though  it  was  an  unkind  way,  and 
had  caused  them  many  a pain,  from  the  want 
of  confidence  it  showed,  his  poor,  fond  aunts 
turned  aside  to  hide  their  starting  tears.  The 
very  phrase  “ he  used  to,”  seemed  such  an  un- 
conscious admission  that  his  life  with  them  was 
over  and  done ; that  he  never  would  either  please 
them  or  vex  them  any  more. 

Yet  they  took  care  that  during  the  whole  day 
every  thing  should  be  done  as  if  he  were  expected 
minute  by  minute:  that  Elizabeth  should  lay 
the  fourth  knife  and  fork  at  dinner,  the  fourth 
cup  and  saucer  at  tea.  Elizabeth,  who  through- 
out had  faithfully  kept  her  pledge;  who  went 
about  silently  and  unobservantly,  and  by  every 
means  in  her  power  put  aside  the  curiosity  of 
Mrs.  Jones  as  to  what  could  be  the  reason  that 
her  lodgers  had  sat  up  all  night,  and  what  on 
earth  had  become  of  young  Mr.  Leaf. 

After  tea,  Johanna,  quite  worn  out,  consented 
to  go  to  bed  ; and  then  Hilary,  left  to  her  own 
responsibility,  set  herself  to  consider  how  long 
this  dreadful  quietness  was  to  last,  whether  no- 
thing could  be  done.  She  could  endure  what- 
ever was  inevitable,  but  it  was  against  her  nature 
as  well  as  her  conscience  to  sit  down  tamely  to 
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endure  any  thing  whatsoever  till  it  did  become 
inevitable. 

In  the  first  place,  she  determined  on  that 
which  a certain  sense  of  honor,  as  well  as  the 
fear  of  vexing  him  should  he  come  home,  had 
hitherto  prevented — the  examining  of  A scott’s 
room,  drawers,  clothes,  and  papers.  It  was  a 
very  dreary  bnsiness — almost  like  doing  the  like 
to  a person  who  was  dead,  only  without  the  sad 
sanctity  that  belongs  to  the  dead,  whose  very 
errors  are  forgotten  and  forgiven,  who  can  neither 
suffer  nor  make  others  suffer  any  more. 

Many  things  she  found,  and  more  she  guessed 
at — things  which  stabbed  her  to  the  heart,  things 
that  she  never  told,  not  even  to  Johanna ; but 
she  found  no  clew  whatever  to  Ascott’s  where- 
abouts, intentions,  or  connections.  One  thing, 
however,  struck  her — that  most  of  his  clothes, 
and  all  his  somewhat  extensive  stock  of  jewelry 
were  gone ; every  thing,  in  short,  that  could  be 
convertible  into  money.  It  was  evident  that  his 
flight,  sudden  as  it  was,  had  been  premeditated 
as  at  least  a possibility. 

This  so  far  was  satisfactory.  It  took  away 
the  one  haunting  fear  of  his  committing  suicide ; 
and  made  it  likely  that  he  was  still  lingering 
about,  hiding  from  justice  and  Mr.  Ascott,  or 
perhaps  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  escape 
from  England — from  the  fear  that  his  godfather, 
even  if  not  prosecuting  him,  had  the  power  and 
doubtless  the  will  completely  to  crush  his  future, 
wherever  he  was  known. 

Where  could  he  go  ? His  aunt  tried  to  think 
over  every  word  ho  had  ever  let  fall  about  Amer- 
ica, Australia,  or  any  other  place  to  which  the 
hopeless  outlaws  of  this  country  fly;  but  she 
could  recollect  nothing  to  enable  her  to  form  any 
conclusion.  One  thing  only  she  was  sure  of — 
that  if  once  he  went  away,  his  own  words  would 
come  true ; they  would  never  see  his  face  again. 
The  last  tie,  the  last  constraint  that  bound  him 
to  home  and  a steady,  righteous  life  would  be 
broken  : he  would  go  all  adrift,  be  tossed  hither 
and  thither  on  every  wave  of  circumstance — 
what  he  called  circumstance — till  Heaven  only 
knew  what  a total  wreck  he  might  speedily  be- 
come, or  in  what  forlorn  and  far-off  seas  his 
ruined  life  might  go  down.  He,  Ascott  Leaf, 
the  last  of  the  name  and  family. 

4 4 It  can  not  be ; it  shall  not  be !”  cried  Hilary. 
A sharp,  bitter  cry  of  resistance  to  the  death ; 
and  her  heart  seemed  to  go  out  to  the  wretched 
boy  and  her  hands  to  clutch  at  him,  as  if  he 
were  drowning,  and  she  were  the  only  one  to 
save  him.  How  could  she  do  it  ? 

If  she  could  only  get  at  him,  by  word  or  let- 
ter ! But  that  seemed  impossible,  until,  turn- 
ing over  scheme  after  scheme,  she  suddenly 
thought  of  the  one  which  so  many  people  had 
tried  in  similar  circumstances,  and  which  she 
remembered  they  had  talked  over  and  laughed 
over,  they  and  Ascott,  one  Sunday  evening  not 
so  very  long  ago.  This  was — a Times  adver- 
tisement. 

The  difficulty  how  to  word  it,  so  as  to  catch 
his  attention  and  yet  escape  publicity,  was  very 


great,  especially  as  his  initials  were  so  common. 
Hundreds  of  “A.  L.’s”  might  be  wandering  away 
from  home,  to  whom  all  that  she  dared  say  to 
call  Ascott  back  would  equally  apply.  At  last 
a bright  thought  struck  her. 

“A.  leaf”  (with  a small  1)  “ will  be  quite  safe 
wherever  found.  Come.  Saturday.  15.” 

As  she  wrote  it — this  wretched  double-enten- 
dre— she  was  seized  with  that  sudden  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  which  sometimes  intrudes  in  such 
a ghastly  fashion  in  the  very  midst  of  great  mis- 
ery. She  burst  into  uncontrollable  laughter,  fit 
after  fit ; so  violent  that  Elizabeth,  who  came  in 
by  chance,  was  terrified  out  of  her  wits,  and 
kneeling  beside  her  mistress,  implored  her  to  be 
quiet.  At  last  the  paroxysm  ended  in  complete 
exhaustion.  The  tension  of  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  had  given  way,  and  Hilary  knew  her 
strength  was  gone.  Yet  the  advertisement  ought 
to  be  taken  to  the  Times  office  that  very  night, 
in  order  to  be  inserted  without  fail  on  Monday 
morning. 

There  was  but  one  person  whom  she  could 
trust — Elizabeth. 

She  looked  at  the  girl,  who  was  kneeling  be- 
side the  sofa,  rubbing  her  feet,  and  sometimes 
casting  a glance  round,  in  the  quiet  way  of  one 
well  used  to  nursing,  who  can  find  out  how  the 
sufferer  is  without  ‘‘fussing”  with  questions. 
She  noticed,  probably  because  she  had  seen  lit- 
tle of  her  of  late,  a curious  change  in  Elizabeth. 
It  must  have  been  gradual,  but  yet  its  result  had 
never  been  so  apparent  before.  Her  brusque- 
ness had  softened  down,  and  there  had  come 
into  her  and  shone  out  of  her,  spite  of  all  her 
natural  uncomeliness  of  person,  that  beautiful, 
intangible  something,  common  alike  to  peasant 
and  queen,  as  clear  to  see  and  as  sod  to  miss  in 
both — womanliness.  Added  thereto  was  the 
gentle  composure  of  mien  which  almost  invaria- 
bly accompanied  it,  which  instinctively  makes 
you  feel  that  in  great  things  or  small,  whatever 
the  woman  has  to  do,  she  will  do  it  in  the  wo- 
manliest,  wisest,  and  best  way. 

So  thought  Miss  Hilary  as  she  lay  watching 
her  servant,  and  then  explained  to  her  the  er- 
rand upon  which  she  wished  to  send  her. 

Not  much  explanation,  for  she  merely  gave 
her  the  advertisement  to  read,  and  told  her  what 
she  wished  done  with  it.  And  Elizabeth,  on  her 
part,  asked  no  questions,  but  simply  listened 
and  obeyed. 

After  she  was  gone  Hilary  lay  on  the  sofa, 
passive  and  motionless.  Her  strength  and  ac- 
tivity seemed  to  have  collapsed  at  once  into  that 
heavy  quietness  which  comes  when  one  has  en- 
dured to  the  utmost  limit  of  endurance,  when 
one  feels  as  if  to  speak  a word  or  to  lift  a finger 
wodld  be  as  much  as  life  was  worth. 

“Oh,  if  I could  only  go  to  sleep!”  was  all  she 
thought. 

By-nnd-by  sleep  did  come,  and  she  was  taken 
far  away  out  of  these  miseries.  By  the  strange 
peculiarity  of  dreams,  that  we  so  seldom  dream 
about  any  grief  that  oppresses  us  at  the  time, 
but  generally  of  something  quite  different,  she 
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thought  she  was  in  some  known  unknown  land, 
lovely  and  beautiful,  with  blue  hills  rising  in  the 
distance,  and  blue  seas  creeping  and  curling  on 
to  the  shore.  On  this  shore  she  was  walking 
with  Robert  Lyon,  just  as  he  used  to  be,  with 
his  true  face  and  honest  voice.  He  did  not  talk 
to  her  much ; but  she  felt  him  there,  and  knew 
they  had  but  “one  heart  between  them.”  A 
heart  which  had  never  once  swerved,  either  from 
the  other ; a heart  whole  and  sound,  into  which 
the  least  unfaith  had  never  come — that  had  nev- 
er known,  or  recognized  even  as  a possibility, 
the  one  first  doubt,  the  ominous 

“ Little  rift  within  the  lute, 

That  by-and-by  will  make  the  moaic  mute, 

And  ever  widening  slowly  silence  alL" 

Is  it  ever  so  in  this  wofld  ? Does  God  ever 
bring  the  faithful  man  to  the  faithful  woman, 
and  make  them  love  one  another  with  a right- 
eous, holy,  persistent  tenderness,  which  dare 
look  in  His  face,  nor  be  ashamed ; which  sees  in 
this  life  only  the  beginning  of  the  life  to  come ; 
and  in  the  closest,  most  passionate  human  love 
something  to  be  held  with  a loose  hand,  some- 
thing frail  as  glass  and  brittle  as  straw,  unless  it 
is  perfected  and  sanctified  by  the  love  divine  ? 

Hilary  at  least  believed  so.  And  when  at 
Elizabeth's  knock  she  woke  with  a start,  and 
saw — not  the  sweet  6ea-shore  and  Robert  Lyon, 
but  the  dull  parlor,  and  the  last  flicker  of  the 
fire,  she  thanked  God  that  her  dream  was  not 
all  a dream — that,  sharp  as  her  misery  was,  it 
did  not  touch  this — the  love  of  her  heart  t she 
believed  in  Robert  Lyon  still. 

And  so  she  rose  and  spoke  quite  cheerfully, 
asking  Elizabeth  how  she  had  managed,  and 
whether  the  advertisement  would  be  sure  to  be 
in  on  Monday  morning. 

“Yes,  Miss  Hilary ; it  is  sure  to  be  all  right.” 

And  then  the  girl  hong  about  the  room  in  an 
uneasy  way,  as  if  she  had  something  to  tell, 
which  Was  the  fact. 

Elizabeth  had  had  an  adventure.  It  was  a 
new  thing  in  her  monotonous  life ; it  brightened 
her  eyes,  and  flushed  her  cheeks,  and  made  her 
old  nervousness  of  manner  return.  More  espe- 
cially as  she  was  somewhat  perplexed,  being 
divided  in  her  mind  between  the  wish  she  had 
to  tell  her  mistress  every  thing,  and  the  fear  to 
trouble  her,  at  this  troublous  time,  with  any 
small  matter  that  merely  concerned  herself. 

The  matter  was  this.  When  she  had  given 
in  her  advertisement  at  the  Times  office,  and  was 
standing  behind  the  counter  waiting  for  her 
change  and  receipt,  there  stood  beside  her  a 
young  man,  also  waiting.  She  had  hardly  no- 
ticed him,  till  on  his  talking  to  the  clerk  about 
some  misprint  in  his  advertisement,  apparently 
one  of  the  great  colnmn  of  “ Want  Places,”  her 
ear  was  caught  by  the  unmistakable  Stowbury 
accent. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  heard  it  since 
she  left  home,  and  to  Elizabeth’s  tenacious  na- 
ture home  in  absence  had  gained  an  additional 
charm,  had  grown  to  be  the  odc  place  in  the 
world  about  which  her  affections  clung.  In 


these  dreary  wilds  of  London,  to  hear  a Stow- 
buiy  tongue,  to  catch  sight  of  a Stowbury  per- 
son, or  even  one  who  might  know  Stowbury, 
made  her  heart  leap  up  with  a bound  of  joy. 
She  turned  suddenly,  and  looked  intently  at  the 
young  man,  or  rather  the  lad,  for  he  seemed  a 
mere  lad,  small,  slight,  and  whiskerless. 

“Well,  Miss,  I hope  you’ll  know  rae  again 
next  time,”  said  the  young  fellow.  At  which 
remark  Elizabeth  saw  that  he  was  neither  so 
young  nor  so  simple  as  she  had  at  first  thought. 
She  drew  back,  very  much  ashamed,  and  color- 
ing deeply. 

Now,  if  Elizabeth  ever  looked  any  thing  like 
comely,  it  was  when  she  blushed ; for  she  had 
the  delicate  skin  peculiar  to  the  young  women 
of  her  district;  and  when  the  blood  rushed 
through  it,  no  cheek  of  lady  fair  ever  assumed  a 
brighter  rose.  That,  or  the  natural  vanity  of 
man  in  being  noticed  by  woman,  caught  the 
youth’s  attention. 

“ Come  now,  Miss,  don’t  be  shy  or  offended. 
Perhaps  I’m  going  your  way  ? Would  you  like 
company  home  ?” 

“No,  thank  you,”  said  Elizabeth,  with  great 
dignity. 

“Well,  won’t  you  even  tell  a fellow  your 
name  ? Mine’s  Tom  Ciiffe,  and  I live — ” 

“Cliffe!  Are  you  little  Tommy  Ciiffe,  and 
do  you  come  from  Stowbury  ?” 

And  all  Elizabeth’s  heart  was  in  her  eyes. 

As  has  been  said,  she  was  of  a specially  tena- 
cious nature.  She  liked  few  people,  but  those 
she  did  like  she  held  very  fast.  Almost  the  only 
strong  interest  of  her  life,  except  Miss  Hilary', 
had  been  the  little  boy  whom  she  had  snatched 
from  under  the  horse’s  heels;  and  though  he 
was  rather  a scape-grace,  and  cared  little  for 
her,  and  his  mother  was  a decidedly  objectiona- 
ble woman,  she  had  clung  to  them  both  firmly 
till  she  lost  sight  of  them. 

Now  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she  should 
recognize  in  this  London  stranger  the  little  lad 
whose  life  she  had  saved — a lad,  too,  from  her 
beloved  Stowbury — without  a certain  amount  of 
emotion,  at  which  the  individual  in  question 
broadly  stared. 

“ Bless  your  heart,  I am  Tommy  Ciiffe  from 
Stowbury,  sure  enough.  Who  are  you?” 

“Elizabeth  Hand.” 

Whereupon  ensued  a most  friendly  greeting. 
Tom  declared  he  should  have  known  her  any 
where,  and  had  never  forgotten  her — never! 
How  for  that  was  true  or  not,  he  certainly  looked 
as  if  it  were ; and  two  great  tears  of  pleasure 
dimmed  Elizabeth’s  kind  eyes. 

“ You’ve  grown  a man  now,  Tommy,”  said 
she,  looking  at  him  with  a sort  of  half-maternal 
pride,  and  noticing  his  remarkably  handsome 
and  intelligent  face,  so  intelligent  that  it  would 
have  attracted  notice,  though  it  was  set  upon 
broad,  stooping  shoulders,  and  a small,  slight 
body.  “ Let  mo  see ; how  old  are  you  ?” 

“I’m  nineteen,  I think.” 

“And  I’m  two-and- twenty.  How  aged  we 
are  growing  I”  said  Elizabeth,  with  a smile. 
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Then  she  asked  after  Mrs.  Cliffe,  but  got  only 
the  brief  answer,  “Mother’s  dead,”  given  in  a 
tone  as  if  no  more  inquiries  would  be  welcome. 
His  two  sisters,  also,  had  died  of  typhus  in  one 
week,  and  Tom  had  been  “on  his  own  hook,” 
as  he  expressed  it,  for  the  last  three  years. 

He  was  extremely  frank  and  confidential ; told 
how  he  had  begun  life  as  a printer’s  “devil,” 
afterward  become  a compositor,  and  his  health 
failing,  had  left  the  trade,  and  gone  as  servant 
to  a literary  gentleman. 

“An  uncommon  clever  fellow  is  master; 
keeps  his  carriage,  and  has  dukes  to  dinner,  all 
out  of  his  books.  Maybe  you've  heard  of  them, 
Elizabeth  ?”  and  he  named  a few,  in  a patron- 
izing way ; at  which  Elizabeth  smiled,  for  she 
knew  them  well.  But  she  nevertheless  regarded 
with  a certain  awe  the  servant  of  so  great  a man, 
and  “little  Tommy  Cliffe”  took  a new  import- 
ance in  her  eyes. 

Also,  as  he  walked  with  her  along  the  street 
to  find  an  omnibus,  she  could  not  help  perceiv- 
ing what  a sharp  little  fellow  he  had  grown  into ; 
how,  like  many  another  printer’s  boy,  he  had 
caught  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  of  letters, 
and  was  educated,  self-educated,  of  course,  to  a 
degree  far  beyond  his  position . When  she  looked 
at  him,  and  listened  to  him,  Elizabeth  involun- 
tarily thought  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  of 
many  more  who  had  raised  themselves  from  the 
ink-pot  and  the  compositor’s  desk  to  fame  and 
eminence,  and  she  fancied  that  such  might  be 
the  lot  of  “little  Tommy  Cliffe.”  Why  not? 
If  so,  how  excessively  proud  she  should  be ! 

For  the  moment  she  had  forgotten  her  errand ; 
forgotten  even  Miss  Hilary.  It  was  not  till  Tom 
Cliffe  asked  her  where  she  lived,  that  she  sud- 
denly recollected  her  mistress  might  not  like, 
under  present  circumstances,  that  their  abode  or 
any  thing  concerning  them  should  be  known  to 
a Stowbury  person. 

It  was  a struggle.  She  would  have  liked  to 
see  the  lad  again  ; have  liked  to  talk  over  with 
him  Stowbury  things  and  Stowbury  people ; but 
she  felt  she  ought  not,  and  she  would  not. 

“Tell  me  where  you  live,  Tom,  and  that  will 
do  just  as  well ; at  least  till  I speak  to  my  mis- 
tress. I never  had  a visitor  before,  and  my 
mistress  might  not  like  it.” 

“No  followers  allowed,  eh?” 

Elizabeth  laughed.  The  idea  of  little  Tom- 
my Cliffe  as  her  “follower”  seemed  so  very 
funny. 

So  she  bade  him  good-by ; having,  thanks  to 
his  gay  frankness,  been  made  acquainted  with 
all  about  him,  but  leaving  him  in  perfect  igno- 
rance concerning  herself  and  her  mistress.  She 
only  smiled  when  he  declared  contemptuously, 
and  with  rather  a romantic  emphasis,  that  he 
would  hunt  her  out,  though  it  were  half  over 
London. 

This  was  all  her  adventure.  When  she  came 
to  tell  it,  it  seemed  very  little  to  tell,  and  Miss 
Hilary  listened  to  it  rather  indifferently,  trying 
hard  to  remember  who  Tommy  Cliffe  was,  and 

take  an  interest  in  him  because  he  came  from 


Stowbury.  But  Stowbury  days  were  so  for  off 
now — with  such  a gulf  of  pain  between. 

Suddenly  the  same  fear  occurred  to  her  that 
had  occurred  to  Elizabeth. 

“The  lad  did  not  see  the  advertisement,  I 
hope  ? You  did  not  tell  him  about  us  ?” 

“ I told  him  nothing,”  said  Elizabeth,  speak- 
ing softly,  and  looking  down.  “ I did  not  even 
mention  any  body’s  name.” 

“That  was  right : thank  you.” 

Bnt  oh,  the  bitterness  of  knowing,  and  feel- 
ing sure  Elizabeth  knew  too,  the  thing  for  which 
she  thanked  her ; and  that  not  to  mention  As- 
cott’s  name  was  the  greatest  kindness  the  faith* 
ful  servant  could  show  toward  the  family. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Ascott  Leaf  never  came  home. 

Day  after  day  appeared  the  advertisement, 
sometimes  slightly  altered,  as  hope  or  fear  sug- 
gested ; but  no  word,  no  letter,  no  answer  of  any 
kind  reached  the  anxious  women. 

By-and-by,  moved  by  their  distress,  or  per- 
haps feeling  that  the  scape-grace  would  be  safer 
got  rid  of  if  found  and  dispatched  abroad  in  some 
decent  manner,  Mr.  Ascott  himself  took  meas- 
ures for  privately  continuing  the  search.  Every 
outward-bound  ship  was  examined ; every  hos- 
pital visited ; every  case  of  suicide  investigated ; 
but  in  vain.  The  unhappy  young  man  had  dis- 
appeared, suddenly  and  completely,  as  many  an- 
other has  disappeared,  out  of  the  home-circle, 
and  been  never  heard  of  more. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a family  can 
possibly  bear  such  a sorrow,  did  we  not  know 
that  many  have  had  to  bear  it,  and  have  borne 
it,  with  all  its  load  of  agonizing  suspense,  slow- 
ly dying  hope, 

“The  hope  that  keeps  alive  despair,'1 
settling  down  into  a permanent  grief,  compared 
to  which  the  grief  for  loss  by  death  is  light  and 
endurable. 

The  Leaf  family  went  through  all  this.  Was 
it  better  or  worse  for  them  that  their  anguish  had 
to  be  secret  ? that  there  were  no  friends  to  pity, 
inquire,  or  console?  that  Johanna  had  to  sit 
hour  by  hour  and  day  by  day  in  the  solitary 
parlor,  Selina  having  soon  gone  back  to  her  old 
ways  of  “gadding  about,”  and  her  marriage 
preparations;  and  that,  hardest  of  all,  Hilary 
had  on  the  Monday  morning  to.  return  to  Kens- 
ington and  work,  work,  work,  as  nothing  were 
amiss? 

Bnt  it  was  natural  that  all  this  should  tell  upon 
her ; and  one  day  Miss  Balqnidder  said,  after  a 
long  covert  observation  of  her  face,  “My  dear, 
yon  look  ill.  Is  there  any  thing  troubling  you  ? 
My  young  people  always  tell  me  their  troubles, 
bodily  or  mental.  I doctor  both.” 

“I  am  sure  of  it,”  said  Hilary,  with  a sad 
smile,  but  entered  into  no  explanation,  and  Miss 
Balqnidder  had  the  wise  kindliness  to  inquire  no 
further.  Nevertheless,  on  some  errand  or  other 
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she  came  to  Kensington  nearly  every  evening,  and 
took  Hilary  back  with  her  to  sleep  at  No.  16. 

“ Your  sister  Selina  must  wish  to  have  you 
with  her  as  much  as  possible  till  she  is  married,” 
she  said,  as  a reason  for  doing  this.' 

And  Hilary  acquiesced,  but  silently,  as  we  oft- 
en do  acquiesce  in  what  ought  to  be  a truth,  but 
which  we  know  to  be  the  saddest,  most  painful 
falsehood. 

For  Selina,  it  became  plain  to  see,  was  one  of 
the  family  no  more.  After  her  first  burst  of 
self-reproachful  grief  she  took  Mr.  Ascott’s  view 
of  her  nephew’s  loss — that  it  was  a good  rid- 
dance ; went  on  calmly  with  her  bridal  prepara- 
tions, and  seemed  only  afraid  lest  any  thing 
should  interfere  to  prevent  her  marriage. 

But  the  danger  was  apparently  tided  over.  No 
news  of  Ascott  came.  Even  the  daily  inquiries 
for  him  by  his  creditors  had  ceased.  His  Aunt 
Selina  was  beginning  to  breathe  freely,  when,  the 
morning  before  the  wedding-day,  as  they  were 
all  sitting  in  the  midst  of  white  finery,  but  as 
sadly  and  silently  as  if  it  were  a funeral,  a per- 
son was  suddenly  shown  in  “ on  business.” 

It  was  a detective  officer  sent  to  find  out  from 
Ascott  Leafs  aunts  whether  a certain  description 
of  him,  in  a printed  hand-bill,  was  correct.  For 
his  principal  creditor,  exasperated,  had  determ- 
ined on  thus  advertising  him  in  the  public  papers 
as  having  “absconded.” 

Had  a thunder-bolt  fallen  in  the  little  parlor 
the  three  aunts  could  not  have  been  more  utterly 
overwhelmed.  They  made  no  “ scene” — a cer- 
tain sense  of  pride  kept  these  poor  gentlewomen 
from  betraying  their  misery  to  a strange  man ; 
though  he  was  a very  civil  man,  and  having  de- 
livered himself  of  his  errand,  like  an  automaton, 
sat  looking  into  his  hat,  and  taking  no  notice  of 
aught  around  him.  He  was  accustomed  to  this 
sort  of  thing. 

Hilary  was  the  first  to  recover  herself.  She 
glanced  round  at  her  sisters,  but  they  had  not  a 
word  to  say.  In  any  crisis  of  family  difficulty 
they  always  left  her  to  take  the  helm. 

Rapidly  she  ran  over  in  her  mind  all  the  con- 
sequences that  would  arise  from  this  new  trou- 
ble— the  public  disgrace ; Mr.  Ascott’s  anger  and 
annoyance,  not  that  she  cared  much  for  this,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  would  affect  Selina ; lastly,  the 
death-blow  it  was  to  any  possible  hope  of  re- 
claiming the  poor  prodigal.  Who  she  did  not 
believe  was  dead,  but  still  fondly  trusted  he  would 
return  one  day  from  his  wanderings  and  his 
swine’s  husks,  to  have  the  fatted  calf  killed  for 
him  and  glad  tears  shed  over  him.  But  after 
being  advertised  as  “absconded,”  Ascott  never 
would,  never  could,  come  home  any  more. 

Taking  as  cool  and  business-like  a tone  as  she 
could,  she  returned  the  paper  to  the  detective. 

“ This  is  a summary  proceeding.  Is  there  no 
way  of  avoiding  it  ?” 

“One,  Miss,”  replied  the  man,  very  respect- 
fully. “If  the  family  would  pay  the  debt.” 

“ Do  you  know  how  much  it  is?” 

“ Eighty  pounds.” 

“Ah!” 


That  hopeless  sigh  of  Johanna’s  was  sufficient 
answer,  though  no  one  spoke. 

But  in  desperate  cases  some  women  acquire  a 
desperate  courage,  or  rather  it  is  less  courage 
than  faith — the  faith  which  is  said  to  “remove 
mountains” — the  belief  that  to  the  very  last  there 
must  be  something  to  be  done,  and,  if  it  can  be 
done,  they  will  have  strength  to  do  it.  True, 
the  mountain  may  not  be  removed,  but  the  mere 
act  of  faith  or  courage  sometimes  teaches  how 
to  climb  over  it. 

“Very  well.  Take  this  paper  back  to  your 
employer.  He  must  be  aware  that  his  only 
chance  of  payment  is  by  suppressing  it.  If  he 
will  do  that,  in  two  days  he  shall  hear  from  ns, 
and  we  will  make  arrangements  about  paying  the 
debt.” 

Hilary  said  this,  to  her  sisters’  utter  astonish- 
ment ; so  utter  that  they  let  her  say  it,  and  let 
the  detective  go  away  with  a civil  “ Good-morn- 
ing,” before  they  could  interfere  or  contradict 
by  a word. 

“Paying  the  debt!  Hilary,  what  have  you 
promised!  It  is  an  impossibility.” 

“Like  the  Frenchman’s  answer  to  his  mis- 
tress— * Madame,  if  it  had  been  possible  it  would 
have  been  done  already ; if  it  is  impossible,  it 
shall  be  done.’  It  shall,  I say.” 

“ I wonder  you  can  jest  about  our  misfor- 
tunes,” said  Selina,  in  her  most  querulous  voice. 

“ I’m  not  jesting.  But  where  is  the  use  of 
sitting  down  to  moan!  I mean  what  I say. 
The  thing  must  be  done.” 

Her  eyes  glittered — her  small,  red  lips  were 
set  tightly  together. 

“ If  it  is  not  done,  sisters — if  his  public  dis- 
grace is  not  prevented,  don’t  you  see  the  result? 
Not  as  regards  your  marriage,  Selina — the  man 
must  be  a coward  who  would  refuse  to  marry  a 
woman  he  cared  for,  even  though  her  nearest 
kinsman  had  been  hanged  at  the  Old  Bailey — 
but  Ascott  himself.  The  boy  is  not  a bad  boy, 
though  he  has  done  wickedly;  but  there  is  a 
difference  between  a wicked  act  and  a wicked 
nature.  I mean  to  save  him  if  I can.” 

“How?” 

“By  saving  his  good  name;  by  paying  the 
debt.” 

“And  where  on  earth  shall  you  get  the 
money  ?” 

“ I will  go  to  Miss  Balquidder  and — ” 

“ Borrow  it  ?” 

‘ 1 No,  never ! I would  as  soon  think  of  steal- 
ing it.” 

Then  controlling  herself,  Hilary  explained 
that  she  meant  to  ask  Miss  Balquidder  to  ar- 
range for  her  with  the  creditor  to  pay  the  eighty 
pounds  by  certain  weekly  or  monthly  install- 
ments, to  be  deducted  from  her  salary  at  Kens- 
ington. 

“ It  is  not  a very  great  favor  to  ask  of  her: 
merely  that  she  should  say,  ‘This  young  wo- 
man is  employed  by  mo:  I believe  her  to  be 
honest,  respectable,  and  so  forth:  also,  that 
when  she  makes  a promise  to  pay,  she  will  to 
the  best  of  her  power  perform  it*  A character 
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which  is  at  present  rather  a novelty  in  the  Leaf 
family.” 

“ Hilary!” 

“I  am  growing  bitter,  Johanna;  I know  I 
am.  Why  should  we  suffer  so  much!  Why 
should  we  be  always  dragged  down — down — in 
this  way  ? Why  should  we  never  have  had  any 
one  to  cherish  and  take  care  of  us,  like  other 
women  I Why — ” 

Miss  Leaf  laid  her  finger  on  her  child’s  lips — 

“ Because  it  is  the  will  of  God.” 

Hilary  flung  herself  on  her  dear  old  sister’s 
neck  and  burst  into  tears.  ^ 

Selina  too  cried  a little,  and  said  that  she 
should  like  to  help  in  paying  the  debt,  if  Mr. 
Ascott  had  no  objection.  And  then  she  turned 
back  to  her  white  splendors,  and  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  annoyance  of  there  being  far  too 
much  clematis  and  far  too  little  orange-blossom 
in  the  bridal  bonnet — which  it  was  now  too  late 
to  change.  A little,  also,  she  vexed  herself 
about  the  risk  of  confiding  in  Miss  Balquidder, 
lest  by  any  chance  the  story  might  get  round  to 
Russell  Square;  and  was  urgent  that  at  least 
nothing  should  be  said  or  done  until  after  to- 
morrow. She  was  determined  to  be  married, 
and  dreaded  any  slip  between  the  cup  and  the 
Up. 

But  Hilary  was  resolute.  “ I said  that  in 
two  days  the  matter  should  be  arranged,  and  so 
it  must  be,  or  the  man  will  think  we  too  break 
our  promises.” 

“You  can  assure  him  to  the  contrary,”  said 
Selina,  with  dignity.  “In  fact,  why  can’t  you 
arrange  with  him  without  going  at  all  to  Miss 
Balquidder  ?” 

Again  the  fierce,  bitter  expression  returned  to 
Hilary’s  face. 

“ You  forget,  Miss  Balquidder’s  honest  name 
is  his  only  guarantee  against  the  dishonesty  of 
ours.” 

‘‘Hilary,  you  disgrace  us  — disgrace  me  — 
speaking  in  such  a way.  Are  tve  not  gentle- 
women ?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Selina.  I don’t  seem  to 
know  or  to  feel  any  thing,  except  that  I would 
live  on  bread  and  water  in  order  to  live  peace- 
ably and  honestly.  Oh,  will  it  ever,  ever  be  ?” 

She  walked' up  and  down  the  parlor,  disar- 
ranging the  white  draperies  which  lay  about, 
feeling  unutterable  contempt  for  them  and  for 
her  sister.  Angry  and  miserable,  with  every 
nerve  quivering,  she  was  at  war  with  the  whole 
world. 

This  feeling  lasted  even  when,  after  some  dis- 
cussion, she  gained  her  point  and  was  on  her 
way  to  call  on  Miss  Balquidder.  She  went 
round  and  round  the  Square  many  times,  trying 
to  fix  in  her  mind  word  for  word  what  she  meant 
to  say ; revealing  no  more  of  the  family  history 
than  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  stating  her 
business  in  the  briefest,  hardest,  most  matter-of- 
fact  way — putting  it  as  a transaction  between 
employer  and  employed,  in  which  there  was  no 
more  favor  asked  or  bestowed  than  could  possi- 
bly be  avoided.  And  as  the  sharp  east  wind 


blew  across  her  at  every  corner,  minute  by  min- 
ute she  felt  herself  growing  more  fierce,  and 
hard,  and  cold. 

‘ ‘ This  will  never  do.  I shall  be  wicked  by- 
and-by.  1 must  go  in  and  get  it  over.” 

Perhaps  it  was  as  well.  Well  for  her,  moral- 
ly as  physically,  that  there  should  have  been 
that  sudden  change  from  the  blighting  weather 
outside  to  the  warm,  well-lighted  room  where 
the  good  rich  woman  sat  at  her  early  and  soli- 
tary tea. 

Very  solitary  it  looked — the  little  table  in  the 
centre  of  that  large  handsome  parlor,  with  the 
one  cup  and  saucer,  the  one  easy-chair.  And 
as  Hilary  entered  she  noticed,  amidst  all  this 
comfort  and  luxury,  the  still,  grave,  almost  sad 
expression  which  solitary  people  always  get  to 
wear. 

But  the  next  minute  Miss  Balquidder  had 
turned  round,  and  risen,  smiling. 

“Miss  Leaf,  how  very  kind  of  you  to  come 
and  see  me ! Just  the  day  before  the  wedding, 
too,  when  you  must  be  so  busy  1 Sit  down  and 
tell  me.  all  about  it.  But  first,  my  dear,  how 
wet  your  boots  are  1 Let  me  take  them  off  at 
once.” 

Which  she  did,  sending  for  her  own  big  slip- 
pers, and  putting  them  on  the  tiny  feet  with  her 
own  hands. 

Hilary  submitted — in  truth  she  was  too  much 
surprised  to  resist. 

Miss  Balquidder  had,  like  most  folk,  her  opin- 
ions or  “crotchets” — as  they  might  be— and  one 
of  them  was,  to  keep  her  business  and  friendly 
relations  entirely  distinct  and  apart.  Whenever 
she  went  to  Kensington  or  her  other  establish- 
ments she  was  always  emphatically  “ the  mis- 
tress”— a kindly  and  even  motherly  mistress, 
certainly,  but  still  authoritative,  decided.  More- 
over, it  was  her  invariable  rule  to  treat  all  her 
employees  alike — “ making  no  step-bairns”  among 
them.  Thus  for  some  time  it  had  happened 
that  Hilary  had  been,  and  felt  herself  to  be,  just 
Miss  Leaf,  the  book-keeper,  doing  her  duty  to 
Miss  Balquidder,  her  employer,  and  neither  ex- 
pecting nor  attaining  any  closer  relation. 

But  in  her  own  house,  or  it  might  be  from 
the  sudden  apparition  of  that  yoong  face  at  her 
lonely  fireside,  Miss  Balquidder  appeared  quite 
different. 

A small  thing  touches  a heart  that  is  sore 
with  trouble.  When  the  good  woman  rose  up 
— after  lotting  the  little  feet,  and  approving 
loudly  of  the  woolen  stockings — she  saw  that 
Hilary’s  whole  face  was  quivering  with  the  effort 
to  keep  back  her  tears. 

There  are  some  women  of  whom  one  feels  by 
instinct  that  they  were,  as  Miss  Balquidder  had 
once  jokingly  said  of  herself,  specially  meant  to 
be  mothers.  And  though,  in  its  strange  provi- 
dence, Heaven  often  denies  the  maternity,  it 
can  not  and  does  not  mean  to  shut  up  the  well- 
spring  of  that  maternal  passion — truly  a passion 
to  such  women  as  these,  almost  as  strong  as  the 
passion  of  love — but  lets  the  stream,  which  might 
otherwise  have  blessed  one  child  or  one  family, 
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flow  out  wide  and  far,  blessing  wherever  it 
feoes. 

In  a tone  that  somehow  touched  every  fibre 
of  Hilary's  heart,  Miss  Balquidder  said,  placing 
her  on  a low  chair  beside  her  own, 

4 ‘My  dear,  you  are  in  trouble.  I saw  it  a 
week  or  two  ago,  but  did  not  like  to  speak. 
Couldn’t  you  say  it  out,  and  let  me  help  you  ? 
You  need  not  be  afraid.  I never  tell  any  thing, 
and  every  body  tells  every  thing  to  me.” 

That  was  true.  Added  to  this  said  mother- 
liness of  hers,  Miss  Balquidder  possessed  that 
faculty,  which  some  people  have  in  a remark- 
able degree,  and  some — very  good  people  too — 
are  totally  deficient  in,  of  attracting  confidence. 
The  secrets  she  had  been  trusted  with,  the  ro- 
mances she  had  been  mixed  up  in,  the  Quixotic 
acts  she  had  been  called  upon  to  perform  during 
her  long  life,  would  have  made  a novel — or  sev- 
eral novels — such  as  no  novelist  could  dare  to 
write,  for  the  public  would  condemn  them  as 
impossible  and  unnatural.  But  all  this  experi- 
ence— though  happily  it  could  never  be  put  into 
a book — had  given  to  the  woman  herself  a view 
of  human  nature  at  once  so  large,  lenient,  and 
just,  that  she  was  the  best  person  possible  to 
hear  the  strange  and  pitiful  story  of  young  As- 
cott  Leaf. 

How  it  came  out  Hilary  hardly  knew;  she 
seemed  to  have  told  very  little,  and  yet  Miss 
Balquidder  guessed  it  alL  It  did  not  appear  to 
surprise  or  shock  her.  She  neither  began  to 
question  nor  preach;  she  only  laid  her  hand, 
her  large,  motherly,  protecting  hand,  on  the 
bowed  head,  saying, 

44  How  much  you  must  have  suffered,  my  poor 
bairn  I” 

The  soft  Scotch  tone  and  word — the  grave, 
quiet  Scotch  manner,  implying  more  than  it  even 
expressed — was  it  wonderful  if  underlying  as 
well  as  outside  influences  made  Hilary  com- 
pletely give  way  ? 

Robert  Lyon  had  had  a mother,  who  died 
when  he  was  seventeen,  but  of  whom  he  kept 
the  tenderest  remembrance,  often  6aying  that  of 
all  the  ladies  he  had  met  with  in  the  world  there 
was  none  equal  to  her — the  strong,  tender,  wo- 
manly peasant  woman — refined  in  mind  and 
word  and  ways — though  to  the  last  day  of  her 
life  she  spoke  broad  Scotch,  and  did  tlfb  work 
of  her  cottage  with  her  own  hands.  It  seems 
as  if  that  mother — toward  whom  Hilary’s  fancy 
had  clung,  lovingly  as  a woman  ought  to  cling, 
above  all  others,  to  the  mother  of  the  man  she 
loves — were  speaking  to  her  now,  comforting 
her  and  helping  her— comfort  and  help  that  it 
would  have  been  sweeter  to  receive  from  her 
than  from  any  woman  living. 

A mere  fancy ; but  in  her  state  of  long  un- 
controlled excitement  it  took  such  possession  of 
her  that  Hilary  fell  on  her  knees,  and  hid  her 
face  in  Miss  Balquidder’s  lap,  sobbing  aloud. 

The  other  was  a little  surprised ; it  was  not 
her  Scotch  way  to  yield  to  emotion  before  folk ; 
but  she  was  a wise  woman,  she  asked  no  ques- 
tions, merely  held  the  quivering  hands  and 


smoothed  the  throbbing  head,  till  composure  re- 
turned. Some  people  have  a magical,  mesmeric 
power  of  soothing  and  controlling : it  was  hers. 
When  she  took  the  poor  face  between  her  hands, 
and  looked  straight  into  the  eyes,  with,  4 4 There, 
you  are  better  now,”  Hilary  returned  the  gaze 
as  steadily,  nay,  smilingly,  and  rose. 

44  Now,  may  I tell  you  my  business  ?” 

44  Certainly,  my  dear.  When  one’s  friends 
are  in  trouble,  the  last  thing  one  ought  to  do  is 
to  sit  down  beside  them  and  moan.  Did  you 
come  to  ask  my  advice,  or  had  you  any  definite 
plan  of  your  own  ?” 

44 1 had.”  And  Hilary  told  it.  # 

44  A very  good  plan,  and  very  generous  in  you 
to  think  of  it.  But  I see  two  strong  objections : 
first,  whether  it  can  be  carried  out ; secondly, 
whether  it  ought.” 

Hilary  shrank,  sensitively. 

44  Not  on  my  account,  my  dear,  but  your  own. 
I often  see  people  making  martyrs  of  themselves 
for  some  worthless  character  on  whom  the  sac- 
rifice is  utterly  wasted.  I object  to  this,  as  I 
would  object  to  throwing  myself  or  ray  friend 
into  a blazing  house,  unless  I were  morally  cer- 
tain there  was  a life  to  be  saved.  Is  there  in 
this  case  ?” 

44 1 think  there  is  1 I trust  in  Heaven  there 
is !”  said  Hilary,  earnestly. 

There  was  both  pleasure  and  pity  expressed 
in  Miss  Balquidder’s  countenance  as  she  replied, 
44  Be  it  so : that  is  a matter  on  which  no  one 
can  judge  except  yourself.  But  on  the  other 
matter  you  ask  my  advice,  and  I must  give  it. 
To  maintain  two  ladies  and  pay  a debt  of  eighty 
pounds  out  of  one  hundred  a year  is  simply  im- 
possible.” 

44  With  Johanna’s  income  and  mine  it  will  be 
a hundred  and  twenty  pounds  and  some  odd 
shillings  a year.” 

44  You  accurate  girl!  But  even  with  this  it 
can  not  be  done,  unless  you  were  to  live  in  a 
manner  so  restricted  in  the  commonest  com- 
forts that  at  your  sister’s  age  she  would  be  sure 
to  suffer.  You  must  look  on  the  question  from 
all  sides,  my  dear.  You  must  be  just  to  others 
as  well  as  to  that  young  man,  who  seems  never 
to—  But  I will  leave  him  unjudged.” 

They  were  both  silent  for  a minute,  and  then 
Miss  Balquidder  said : 44 1 feel  certain  there  is 
but  one  rational  way  of  accomplishing  the  thing, 
if  you  are  bent  upon  doing  it,  if  your  own  judg- 
ment and  conscience  tell  you  it  ought  to  be  done. 
Is  it  so  ?” 

44  Yes,”  said  Hilary,  firmly. 

The  old  Scotswoman  took  her  hand  with  a 
warm  pressure.  “Very  well.  I don’t  blame 
you.  I might  have  done  the  same  myself.  Now 
to  my  plan.  Miss  Leaf,  have  you  known  me 
long  enough  to  confer  on  me  the  benediction — 
one  of  the  few  that  we  rich  folk  possess — 4 It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive?’  ” 

44 1 don’t  quite  understand.” 

44  Then  allow  me  to  explain.  I happen  to 
know  this  creditor  of  your  nephew’s.  He  being 
a tailor  and  an  outfitter,  we  have  had  dealings 
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together  in  former  times,  and  I know  him  to  be 
a hard  man,  an  unprincipled  man,  such  a one 
as  no  young  woman  should  have  to  do  with,  even 
in  business  relations.  To  be  in  his  power,  as 
you  would  be  for  some  years  if  your  scheme  of 
gradual  payment  were  carried  out,  is  the  last 
thing  I should  desire  for  you.  Let  me  suggest 
uglier  way.  Take  me  for  your  creditor  in- 
stead of  him.  Pay  him  at  once,  and  I will  write 
you  a check  for  the  amount.” 

The  thing  was  put  so  delicately,  in  such  an 
ordinary  manner,  as  if  it  were  a mere  business 
arrangement,  that  at  first  Hilary  hardly  per- 
qaived  all  it  implied.  When  she  did  — when 
she  found  that  it  was  in  plain  terms  a gift  or 
loan  of  eighty  pounds  offered  by  a person  al- 
most a stranger,  she  was  at  first  quite  bewil- 
dered. Then  (ah ! let  us  not  blame  her  if  she 
carried  to  a morbid  excess  that  noble  independ- 
ence which  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  dignity 
in  man  or  woman)  she  shrunk  back  into  her- 
self, overcome  with  annoyance  and  shame.  At 
last  she  forced  herself  to  say,  though  the  words 
came  out  rather  coldly, 

“You  are  very  good,  and  I am  exceedingly 
obliged  to  you ; but  I never  borrowed  money  in 
my  life.  It  is  quite  impossible.” 

“ Very  well ; I can  understand  your  feelings. 
I beg  your  pardon,”  replied  Miss  Balquiddcr, 
also  somewhat  coldly. 

They  sat  silent  and  awkward,  and  then  the 
elder  lady  took  out  a pencil  and  began  to  make 
calculations  in  her  memorandum-book. 

“ I am  reckoning  what  is  the  largest  sum  per 
month  that  you  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
spare,  and  how  you  may  make  the  most  of  what 
remains.  Are  you  aware  that  London  lodgings 
are  very  expensive?  I am  thinking  that  if  you 
were  to  exchange  out  of  the  Kensington  shop 
into  another  I have  at  Richmond,  I could  offer 
you  the  first  floor  above  it  for  much  less  rent 
than  you  pay  Mrs.  Jones ; and  you  could  have 
your  sister  living  with  you.” 

“Ah!  that  would  make  us  both  so  much 
happier ! How  good  you  are ! ” 

“You  will  see  I only  wish  to  help  you  to 
help  yourself ; not  to  put  you  under  any  obli- 
gation. Though  I can  not  see  any  thing  so 
very  terrible  in  your  being  slightly  indebted  to 
an  old  woman,  who  has  neither  chick  nor  child, 
and  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  what  she  likes  with 
her  own.” 

There  was  a pathos  in  the  tone  which  smote 
Hilary  into  quick  contrition. 

“Forgive  me  I But  I have  such  a horror  of 
borrowing  money — you  must  know  why  after 
what  I have  told  you  of  our  family.  You  must 
surely  understand — ” 

“ I do,  fully ; but  there  are  limits  even  to  in- 
dependence. A person  who,  for  his  own  pleas- 
ure, is  ready  to  take  money  from  any  body  and 
every  body,  without  the  slightest  prospect  or  in- 
tention of  returning  it,  is  quite  different  from  a 
friend  who  in  a case  of  emergency  accepts  help 


from  another  friend,  being  ready  and  willing  tp 
take  every  means  of  repayment,  as  I knew  you 
were,  and  meant  you  to  be.  I meant,  as  you 
suggested,  to  stop  out  of  your  salary  so  much 
per  month,  till  I had  my  eighty  pounds  safe 
back  again.” 

“ But  suppose  you  never  had  it  back  ? I am 
young  and  strong ; still  I might  fall  ill — I might 
die,  and  you  never  be  repaid.” 

“ Yes,  I should,”  said  Miss  Balquidder,  with 
a serious  smile.  “ You  forget,  my  dear  bairn, 

‘ Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  one  of  these  little 
ones , ye  have  done  it  unto  me.*  k He  that  giveth 
to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord.’  I have  lent 
Him  a good  deal  at  different  times,  and  He  has 
always  paid  me  back  with  usury.” 

There  was  something  at  once  solemn  and  a 
little  sad  in  the  way  the  old  lady  spoke.  Hil- 
ary forgot  her  own  side  of  the  subject ; her  pride, 
her  humiliation. 

“But  do  you  not  think,  Miss  Balquidder, 
that  one  ought  to  work  on,  struggle  on,  to  the 
last  extremity,  before  one  accepts  an  obligation, 
most  of  all  a money  obligation  ?” 

“ I do,  as  a general  principle.  Yet  money  is 
not  the  greatest  thing  in  this  world,  that  a pe- 
cuniary debt  should  be  the  worst  to  bear.  And 
sometimes  one  of  the  kindest  acts  you  can  do  to 
a fellow-creature— one  that  touches  and  softens 
his  heart,  nay,  perhaps  wins  it  to  you  for  life,  is 
to  accept  a favor  from  him.” 

Hilary  made  no  reply. 

“I  speak  a little  from  experience.  I have 
not  had  a very  happy  life  myself ; at  least  most 
people  would  say  so  if  they  knew  it;  but  the 
Lord  has  made  it  up  to  me  by  giving  me  the 
means  of  bringing  happiness,  in  money  as  well 
as  other  ways,  to  other  people.  Most  of  us  have 
our  favorite  luxuries ; this  is  mine.  I like  to 
do  people  good;  I like,  also — though  maybe 
that  is  a mean  weakness — to  feel  that  I do  it 
If  all  whom  I have  been  made  instrumental  in 
helping  had  said  to  me,  as  you  have  done,  ‘I 
will  not  be  helped,  I will  not  be  made  happy,’ 
it  would  have  been  rather  hard  for  me.” 

And  a smile,  half  humorous,  half  sad,  came 
over  the  hard-featured  face,  spiritualizing  its 
whole  expression. 

Hilary  wavered.  She  compared  her  own  life, 
happyStill,  and  hopeful,  for  all  its  cares,  with 
that  of  this  lonely  woman,  whose  only  blessing 
was  her  riches,  except  the  generous  heart  which 
sanctified  them,  and  made  them  such.  Hum- 
bled, nay,  ashamed,  Bhe  took  and  kissed  the 
kindly  hand  which  had  succored  so  many,  yet 
which,  in  the  inscrutable  mystery  of  Providence, 
had  been  left  to  go  down  to  the  grave  alone; 
missing  all  that  is  personal,  dear,  and  precious 
to  a woman’s  heart,  and  getting  instead  only 
what  Hilary  now  gave  her — the  half-sweet,  half- 
bitter payment  of  gratitude. 

“ Well,  my  bairn,  what  is  to  be  done  ?* 

“I  will  do  whatever  you  think  right,”  mur- 
mured Hilary. 
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THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONFED- 
ERACY. 

AT  this  time,  when  a monstrous  rebellion — 
resting  for  its  chief  support  on  that  most 
dangerous  of  all  heresies  which  have  afflicted 
oar  Government,  namely,  State  Supremacy — 
has  deeply  engaged  the  American  mind  with 
thoughts  and  inquiries  concerning  the  true  na- 
ture of  our  political  system,  it  may  be  profitable 
to  indulge  in  retrospection,  and  to  glance  at  the 
most  prominent  of  those  events  which  have  il- 
lustrated the  tendency  of  the  early  English  col- 
onists in  America  to  political  aggregation,  a 
democratic  form  of  government,  and  an  enlight- 
ened nationality.  For  this  purpose  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  outline  sketches  of  such  events,  in 
a series  of  three  short  papers,  respectively  en- 
titled, The  New  England  Con  federacy , in  1643 ; 
The  Albany  and  Stamp  Act  Congresses , in  1754 
and  1765;  and  The  League  of  States,  in  1781, 
which  immediately  preceded  our  present  consol- 
idated National  Government.  • 

The  first  settlers  of  New  England  were  En- 
glish Puritans,  who  had  spoken  aloud  concern- 
ing civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  native  land  by  storms  of  per- 
secution engendered  by  the  heats  of  bigotry  in 
Church  and  State.  The  earliest  of  these,  who 
came  in  the  famous  Mayflower , had  been  exiles 
in  Holland  long  enough  to  learn  most  valuable 
lessons  in  the  school  of  Republicanism,  which 
had  been  the  fundamental 'principle  of  State  pol- 
icy in  that  asylum  for  the  oppressed  for  more  than 
forty  years.  They  had  been  apt  scholars ; and 
the  first  fruit  of  the  political  teachings  which  they 
had  there  received  was  seen  in  the  solemn  writ- 
ten Constitution  of  government — the  first  known 
in  human  annals — which  they  all  signed  before 
leaving  the  ship,  and  in  which  they  declared 
that  they  did  44  Solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the 
Presence  of  God  and  of  one  another,  Covenant 
and  Combine  themselves  together  into  a Civil 
body  Politick,  for  their  better  Ordering  and 
Preservation,  and  Furtherance  o^  the  Ends 
aforesaid  [to  plant  the  first  colony  in  North  Vir- 
ginia, for  the  glory  of  God  and  advancement  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  honor  of  their  king  and 
country] ; and  by  Virtue  thereof  to  enact,  con- 
stitute, and  frame  such  just  and  equal  Laws,  Or- 
dinances, Acts,  Constitutions,  and  Offices,  from 
Time  to  Time,  as  should  be  thought  most  meet 
and  convenient  for  the  General  Good  of  the 
Colony;  unto  which,”  they  said,  44 we  Promise 
all  due  Submission  and  Obedience.’* 

This  was  the  germ  of  popular  constitutional 
government  in  America.  It  was  signed  by  ev- 
ery male  adult  of  the  emigrants  on  board  the 
Mayflower . It  was  made  by  the  People,  and 
thus  they  were  solemnly  recognized  as  sovereign 
— the  source  of  all  political  power.  With  this 
chart  as  a guide,  they  marked  out  the  lines  of  a 
colony ; upon  this  rock,  dug  out  of  Hebrew  and 
Netherlandish  jurisprudence,  more  enduring  than 
that  of  Plymouth,  the  symbol  of  New  England 
Puritanism,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a State 


destined  to  be  a beacon  to  nations  who  sit  in 
darkness.  Others  came  from  England  out  of 
the  glowing  furnace  of  persecution,  and  seated 
themselves  in  peace  in  other  places  on  the  shores 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  joyful  news  went 
back  that  there  was  a cool  and  refreshing 
asylum  in  the  wilderness  beyond  the  stormy 
Atlantic,  where  the  Christian  disciple  might  en- 
joy perfect  freedom  in  his  worship  of  Almighty 
God,  and  where  the  citizen  was  not  subjected  to 
the  frowns  of  despotism,  political  or  ecclesiastic- 
al. This  sweet  gospel  fell  upon  ears  of  eager 
listeners ; and  within  twenty  years  almost  two 
hundred  ships  made  their  way  to  that  earthly 
paradise  for  martyrs,  carrying  to  it  more  than 
twenty  thousand  persons,  who  built  churches, 
and  school-houses,  and  fifty  villages;  and  by 
special  statute  decreed  that  the  fugitive  and  the 
persecuted  for  conscience*  sake  should  be  the 
guest  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Intolerance,  in  the  guise  of  strict  discipline, 
administered  by  magistrates  and  church  minis- 
ters, too  soon  assumed  to  hold  an  iron  sceptre 
over  the  almost  irrepressible  freedom  of  thought 
and  action  which  the  fresh  earth  and  air  and 
woods  and  streams  develop.  The  bound  soul 
naturally  rebelled,  and  the  tyranny  of  power 
blossomed  and  bore  fruit.  Punishment  fol- 
lowed contumacy.  Too  much  freedom  of  speech 
concerning  magistrates  and  too  little  reverence 
for  church  ministers  brought  sharp  reproofs  and 
admonitory  punishments.  44  It  doth  a little 
grieve  my  spirit,”  wrote  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall, 
from  England,  in  1635,  44  to  hear  what  sad 
things  are  reported  daily  of  your  tyranny  and 
persecution  in  New  England,  as  that  you  fine, 
whip,  and  imprison  men  for  their  consciences.” 
The  humbled  became  the  enemies  of  the  rulers 
of  the  half- theocratic  State.  They  represented 
and  misrepresented  them  before  the  court  and 
hierarchy;  and  the  ears  of  King  Charles  the 
sovereign,  and  Bishop  Laud  the  Primaie  of 
England,  were  filled  with  complaints  of  the  “ir- 
regularities” of  the  colonists  on  the  borders  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  They  were  truly  represent- 
ed as  the  contemners  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  indifferent,  if  not  inimical,  to  the  authority 
of  the  Crown.  Lyford,  a minister  sent  to  Salem 
from  England,  was  expelled  because  he  was 
friendly  to  the  English  hierarchy;  and  John 
and  Samuel  Browne,  members  of  Governor 
Endicott’s  council  at  Salem,  were  sent  to  En- 
gland as  4 4 factious  and  evil-conditioned  per- 
sons,” because  they  insisted  upon  the  use  of  the 
Liturgy,  or  printed  forms  of  the  English  Church, 
in  their  worship.  Endicott  caused  the  cross  to 
be  cut  out  of  the  British  flag ; and  Roger  Will- 
iams denounced  the  charter  of  the  colony  as  in- 
valid because  the  King  had  given  to  the  white 
people  the  lands  of  other  owners,  the  Indians ; 
and  he  not  only  denied  the  right  of  the  King  to 
require  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  colonists, 
but  contended  that  the  civil  magistrates  had  no 
right  to  control  the  consciences  of  the  people, 
and  even  declared  that  obedience  to  magistrates 
ought  not  to  be  enforced.  The  people  said 
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Amen ! for  thoughts  of  Liberty  and  Independ- 
ence filled  their  minds.  “ The  colonists,”  wrote 
Burdette  to  Laud,  in  1637,  (<aim  not  at  new 
discipline,  but  sovereignty.  It  is  accounted 
treason  in  their  General  Court  to  speak  of  ap- 
peals to  the  King.” 

Royalty  and  Prelacy — linked  by  the  strong 
bond  of  mutual  and  vital  interest — were  alarm- 
ed. A crisis  in  the  affairs  of  both  was  approach- 
ing. The  civil  war — which  soon  laid  sceptre 
and  crozier,  throne  and  cathedra  in  the  dust; 
which  made  Charles  a pitiful  convict  in  the 
hands  of  his  subjects,  and  allowed  the  old  woman 
of  Edinburgh  to  boldly  greet  Laud  and  his  Lit- 
urgy with  cries  of  “ What  I ye  villain ! will  ye 
say  mass  in  my  lug  ? stane  him  1 stane  him ! ” — 
was  kindling;  and  King  and  Primate  evoked 
every  element  of  power  to  sustain  themselves 
and  their  cause.  Fearful  of  the  reactive  conse- 
quences of  a large  State  in  America  left  to  un- 
bridled liberty,  the  King  and  Council  determ- 
ined to  suppress  emigration  to  New  England. 
Perceiving  such  “numbers  of  faithful  and  free- 
born Englishmen  and  good  Christians”  depart- 
ing for  Massachusetts  Bay,  they  ordered  that  no 
person  above  the  rank  of  a serving-man  might 
remove  to  the  colony  without  the  special  consent 
of  proper  authority  ; and  emigrant  ships  in  the 
Thames  were  detained  by  royal  decree.  An 
arbitrary  commission  was  appointed,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  its  head,  invested 
by  Church  and  State  with  full  power  over  the 
“American  Plantations,”  civil  and  ecclesiastic- 
al. They  were  armed  with  authority  to  estab- 
lish government  and  dictate  the  laws,  to  regu- 
late the  church,  to  inflict  even  the  heaviest  pun- 
ishments, and  to  revoke  any  charter  which  had 
been  surreptitiously  obtained — as  they  expressed 
it— or  which  conceded  liberties  prejudicial  to 
the  royal  prerogative. 

Upon  the  wings  of  the  next  vessel  that  made 
its  way  to  Boston,  the  New  England  capital,  in- 
telligence of  this  measure  was  conveyed  to  the 
colonists,  with  the  assurance  that  a governor- 
general  was  doubtless  on  his  way.  The  rum- 
bling of  an  earthquake  beneath  a city ; the  blaze 
of  a comet  before  the  eyes  of  the  superstitious ; 
the  visible  waving  of  the  black  wing  of  the  An- 
gel of  Pestilence  over  a populous  land,  could 
not  have  produced  a more  profound  and  uni- 
versally felt  emotion  than  that  which  stirred  the 
settlers  of  New  England  when  this  intelligence 
broke  upon  them.  The  baleful  ministers  of  per- 
secution from  which  they  had  fied,  and  braved 
the  storms  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  perils  of  a 
wilderness,  were  coming  with  chains  to  bind 
and  sceptres  to  rule  a free,  self-exiled,  and  un- 
offending people  ! It  must  not  be.  A fearful 
ordeal  was  before  them.  It  must  be  met,  and  it 
was  met  in  a spirit  of  true  heroism.  The  op- 
pressed were  poor  in  purse  but  rich  in  faith  and 
courage.  The  ministers,  and  magistrates,  and 
people,  forgetting  all  local  animosities  and  diffi- 
culties, met  in  friendly  consultation.  “We 
ought,”  they  said,  “to  defend  our  lawful  pos- 
sessions, if  we  are  able;  if  not,  to  avoid  and 


protract”  So  they  raised  six  hundred  pounds 
sterling  (or  three  thousand  dollars)  toward  pay- 
ing for  the  erection  of  fortifications,  wherewith 
to  defy  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power  of  En- 
gland, and  defend  the  inalienable  rights  of 
man. 

The  appointment  of  this  absolute  commission 
was  followed  by  a quo  warranto  against  the  com- 
pany of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  depriving  them  of  their  charter.  Then 
followed  a proclamation  to  prevent  the  emigra- 
tion of  Puritans  to  America,  and  these  worried 
inhabitants  of  England  were  left  to  choose  be- 
tween the  increasing  fires  of  persecution  at  home 
and  the  rare  chance  of  eluding  the  watchful  vigi- 
lance and  implacable  vengeance  of  the  royalists 
and  churchmen,  and  finding  an  asylum  in  the 
New  World. 

Already  a demand  had  been  made  upon  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  for  a return  of  the  charter  to  the 
King.  This  demand  was  accompanied  by  a 
threat  that,  in  the  event  of  a refusal,  his  Majesty 
would  assume  the  entire  management  of  the 
New  England  plantations,  of  which  Massachu- 
setts Bay  was  the  chief  and  perfect  representa- 
tion. The  New  England  authorities  calmly  sent 
back  an  argument  instead  of  the  charter.  They 
contended,  with  firm  but  kind  and  loyal  words, 
that  such  a step  on  the  part  of  the  King  would 
be  a breach  of  royal  faith  pregnant  with  immedi- 
ate and  prospective  evils ; that  it  would  demoral- 
ize the  colonists  and  strengthen  the  French  at 
the  eastward  and  the  Dutch  at  the  westward  of 
the  English  plantations  in  New  England.  “ If 
the  patent  be  taken  from  us,”  they  said,  signifi- 
cantly, “the  common  people  will  conceive  that 
his  Majesty  hath  cast  them  off,  and  that  hereby 
they  are  freed  from  their  allegiance  and  subjec- 
tion, and  therefore  will  be  ready  to  confederate 
themselves  under  a new  government,  for  their  neces- 
sary safety  and  subsistence,  which  will  be  of  dan- 
gerous example  unto  other  plantations,  and  peril- 
ous to  ourselves,  of  incurring  his  Majesty's  dis- 
pleasure.” All  that  they  asked  was  to  be  left 
undisturbed. 

The  broad  Atlantic  rolled  between  the  mon- 
arch and  his  sturdy  trans-oceanic  subjects.  No 
steamships  then  traversed  the  three  thousand 
miles  of  aqueous  space  in  ten  days.  Small,  ill- 
built  argosies  made  tedious  and  perilous  voyages 
by  way  of  the  Antilles  or  the  Bahamas,  and 
weeks  were  consumed  in  the  passage.  Precious 
time  was  therefore  spent  in  this  correspondence 
— precious  indeed  to  the  blinded  King;  and 
equally  precious  was  the  delay  to  the  colonists. 
The  Star  Chamber  Court,  meanwhile,  was  per- 
forming unconsciously,  unintentionally,  and  vig- 
orously the  work  of  England’s  emancipation  from 
kingly  and  priestly  rule  with  the  weapons  of 
despotism ; and  before  the  arguments  of  Win- 
throp and  his  associates  could  be  pondered  by 
the  crown  and  mitre  both  were  trembling  before 
the  angry  denunciations  of  an  outraged  people. 

We  now  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
memorable  year  in  New  England  history,  1643. 
Let  us  glance  at  the  political  condition  and 
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character  of  that  New  Englahd  then.  Twen- 
ty-two years  before  (December,  1620)  the  pas- 
sengers of  the  Mayflower  landed  among  the  snows 
of  Plymouth,  and  heard  the  voice  of  Samoset 
crying,  “Welcome,  Englishmen!  Welcome, 
Englishmen!”  They  chose  a governor  under 
the  written  democratic  constitution  which  we 
have  just  noticed;  established  a government; 
built  houses,  and  founded  a colony.  That  first 
government  was  exceedingly  simple.  It  con- 
sisted of  a governor  and  one  assistant.  Each 
man  had,  by  his  own  signature,  pledged  him- 
self to  implicit  obedience.  In  1624  other  emi- 
grants were  there,  when  the  governor  was  fur- 
nished with  five  assistants  elected  by  the  people. 
Six  years  later,  when  the  colony  numbered  about 
five  hundred  souls,  there  were  seven  assistants. 
For  nineteen  years  pure  democracy  prevailed  at 
Plymouth  in  church  and  state,  when  a repre- 
sentative government  was  instituted  (1639),  and 
a pastor  was  chosen  as  spiritual  guide. 

In  the  mean  time  other  settlements  were  plant- 
ed within  the  chartered  limits  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony.  In  the  summer  of  1628  John 
Endicot  and  a hundred  emigrants  came  over  and 
settled  at  Naumkeag,  which  they  named  Salem, 
and  founded  an  independent  colony  there.  In  J uly 
the  following  year  three  dissenting  ministers  ar- 
rived there  with  two  hundred  settlers,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  Charlestown.  In  September  the 
same  year  the  members  of  the  company  agreed 
to  surrender  the  charter  into  the  hands  of  the 
colonists,  and  thus  a democratic  state  was  estab- 
lished which  invited  a better  class  of  men  than 
had  hitherto  emigrated — men  of  more  wealth 
and  education.  In  July,  1630,  John  Winthrop 
and  three  hundred  others  arrived,  and  settled 
Dorchester,  Roxbury,  Watertown,  and  Cam- 
bridge ; and  on  the  peninsula  of  Shawmut, 
which  they  called  Trimountain,  because  of  its 
three  hills,  they  planted  the  seeds  of  Boston,  the 
capital  of  New  England.  Winthrop  came  as 
governor  of  the  colony  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, with  Thomas  Dudley  as  deputy-governor, 
and  a council  of  sixteen. 

In  1634  the  pure  democracy  of  the  colonial 
jurisprudence  assumed  the  form  of  a representa- 
tive government.  The  governor’s  assistants,  or 
council,  and  the  deputies  were  chosen  by  the 
people — the  former  by  the  whole  colony,  the  lat- 
ter by  the  several  towns.  The  people  also  de- 
manded a written  constitution  in  the  form  of  a 
Bill  of  Rights.  The  two  bodies  of  representa- 
tives acted  together  as  a Congress ; but,  under 
the  teachings  of  Cotton  and  other  ministers,  the 
assistants  claimed  patrician  consideration  and  a 
negative  vote  in  all  joint  proceedings.  On  the 
election  of  Henry  Vane  to  the  chair  of  chief 
magistrate  in  1636,  the  aristocratic  portion  of 
the  settlers  were  so  active  and  powerful  that,  in 
plain  defiance  of  the  charter,  a new  order  of 
magistracy  was  instituted  by  the  General  Court, 
called  a Council  for  Life.  The  reverence  for 
rank  was  deep-rooted  in  the  mind  of  these  English 
immigrants,  and  as  they  were  expecting  acces- 
sions to  their  number  from  the  most  exalted  class 


of  society,  they  seemed  disposed  to  provide  places 
for  them  in  the  government.  The  democracy — 
the  great  mass  of  the  people — were  offended  by 
this  violation  of  their  chartered  rights,  and  this 
feeling  stimulated  the  deputies  to  oppose  ve- 
hemently the  assumptions  of  the  Assistants. 

! For  ten  years  there  was  a controversy  between 
| them,  the  Assistants  maintaining  their  author- 
ity by  well-managed  delays  and  an  occasional 
“wise  sermon,”  the  ministers  being  all  active  * 
politicians.  The  dispute  wadQfoally  left  to  the 
arbitrament  of  the  ministers,  for  the  foundations 
of  the  State  were  confessedly  religions.  Church 
membership  was  the  condition  by  which  a citizen 
was  permitted  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise. 

It  was  settled  that  the  Assistants  and  Deputies 
should  legislate  separately  as  distinct  bodies, 
each  having  a negative  upon  the  other.  Thus, 
in  1644,  was  established  in  New  England  the 
modem  republican  form  of  government ; name- 
ly, a Governor  or  President,  and  a Senate  and  a 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Plymouth  gov- 
ernment was  not  of  such  a perfect  form  of  a re- 
public as  that  established  at  Boston. 

In  1632  Governor  Winslow,  of  Plymouth,  vis- 
ited the  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Connecticut  Riv- 
er. Two  years  before,  that  region  had  been  grant- 
ed to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  by  him,  in  1631, 
it  was  conveyed  to  other  parties.  The  eastern 
boundary  of  the  grant  was  the  Narraganset  Riv- 
er (now  Bay);  and  the  western,  as  in  all  the 
other  charters  of  the  time,  was  the  “ South  Sea” 
or  Pacific  Ocean.  Winslow  determined  to  pro- 
mote emigration  thither.  The  Dutch  of  New 
Netherland  (New  York),  jealous  of  the  Puri- 
tans, hearing  of  the  movement,  built  a fort  on 
the  Connecticut  near  the  present  city  of  Hart- 
ford ; and  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1633,  Cap- 
tain Holmes  and  a company  of  pioneers  sailed 
up  the  Connecticut  in  a schooner,  with  the  frame 
of  a house  on  board,  the  Dutch  garrison  threat- 
ened to  blow  them  out  of  the  water  with  their 
guns.  But  Holmes  sailed  by  unmolested  except 
by  some  Teutonic  oaths,  landed  at  the  site  of 
Windsor,  and  planted  there  the  seed  of  a col- 
ony. In  the  autumn  of  1635  a party  of  sixty 
men,  women,,  and  children,  with  cattle,  journey- 
ed through  the  forests  from  Massachusetts  Bay, 
seated  themselves  on  the  Connecticut,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1636  built  a small  place  for  public 
worship  on  the  site  of  Hartford.  These  were 
followed  in  the  summer  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hooker  with  about  one  hundred  persons,  and 
they  founded  settlements  at  Hartford  and  Weath- 
ersfield,  and  as  high  up  as  Springfield.  There 
were  five  distinct  settlements  on  the  Connecti- 
cut in  1637,  when  a war  with  the  powerful  Pe- 
quods  east  of  the  Thames  was  declared  by  the 
colonists  on  account  of  the  aggressions  of  the 
savages.  The  men  of  the  Massachusetts  and 
Plymouth  colonies  flew  to  the  aid  of  their  west- 
ern brethren  with  a few  friendly  Indians  from 
Narraganset  Bay  and  vicinity;  and  so  thorough 
was  the  chastisement  of  the  Pequods  that,  it  has 
been  said  by  an  eminent  historian,  “ there  did  not 
remain  a sannup  or  squaw,  a warrior  or  a child 
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of  the  Peqnod  name.  A nation  had  disappear- 
ed in  a day.” 

Soon  after  this  war  was  closed  the  Reverend 
John  Davenport,  an  earnest  non-conformist  min- 
ister of  London,  and  two  or  three  opulent  mer- 
chants, who  were  representatives  of  a wealthy 
company,  explored  the  shores  of  Long  Island 
Sound  in  search  of  a good  place  for  a settlement. 
They  selected  one  on  the  site  of  the  present  New 
#Haven,  and  there,  in  the  spring  of  1638,  under 
the  branches  ofl(p  huge  oak-tree,  Davenport 
preached  the  first  sermon.  Taking  the  Bible  as 
a guide,  they  formed  a “ plantation  covenant” 
as  a constitution  of  government.  The  colony 
prospered,  and  they  named  the  place  New 
Haven.  The  following  year  the  settlers  on  the 
Connecticut  met  in  Convention  at  Hartford  and 
adopted  a written  constitution,  in  which  it  was 
ordered  that  a governor  and  deputies  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  elected  by  them,  should  form  the  gov- 
ernment, and  that  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
colony,  and  not  to  the  King,  should  be  required. 
The  little  commonwealth  of  separate  and  feeble 
settlements  was  called  the  Colony  of  Con- 
necticut. This  and  the  New  Haven  colony 
were  united  in  1665  and  formed  the  province  of 
Connecticut. 

Between  these  settlements  and  those  of  Ply- 
mouth and  Massachusetts  lay  a commonwealth 
founded  by  Roger  Williams,  who,  because  of  his 
extreme  tolerant  and  almost  anarchical  views, 
was  banished  from  Salem  at  the  close  of  1635. 
In  the  dead  of  winter  he  made  his  way  through 
the  deep  snows  in  the  forests  toward  Narragan- 
set  Bay,  finding  food  and  shelter,  hospitality  and 
toleration  in  the  wigwams  of  the  savages.  He 
finally  seated  himself  at  the  head  of  Narraganset 
Bay,  determined  there  to  plant  a colony  where- 
in conscience  should  be  entirely  free,  and  named 
the  place  Providence.  Being  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  both  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts, 
he  proclaimed  his  views  boldly,  and  the  perse- 
cuted from  these  colonies  gathered  around  him. 
Newport,  on  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  was 
founded  in  1638;  and  in  1644  all  the  settle- 
ments in  that  region  were  united  under  the  gen- 
eral title  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  with  a free  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion from  the  Long  Parliament,  and  with  a seal 
that  bore  the  motto,  Amor  vindt  omnia — “Love 
conquers  all  things.” 

Eastward  of  all  these  was  a territory  extend- 
ing from  the  Merrimac  to  the  Kennebec,  and 
from  the  ocean  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  was 
granted  to  two  members  of  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany in  1622,  and  named  by  them  Laconia. 
In  1629  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wheelwright,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  exciting  religions  and  po- 
litical controversies  in  Boston,  purchased  from 
the  Indians  the  wilderness  between  the  Merri- 
mac and  the  Piscataqua,  and  founded  Exeter. 
In  the  same  year  Mason,  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  Laconia,  purchased  of  his  partner  that  re- 
gion and  named  it  New  Hampshire.  In  1631 
he  built  a house  on  the  site  of  Portsmouth,  and 
gave  that  name  to  the  place.  Settlements  along 


the  coast  and  a few  in  the  interior  were  planted. 
These  were  all  feeble,  and  in  1641  they  formed 
a coalition  with  the  powerful  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts. New  Hampshire  remained  a depend- 
ency of  that  province  until  1680. 

Such  was  the  political  condition  of  New  En- 
gland at  the  period  we  are  considering.  The 
Massachusetts  colony  had  increased  wonderful- 
ly. During  the  year  1635  full  three  thousand 
new  settlers  were  added  to  it,  some  of  them  men 
of  much  wealth  and  influence,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  whom  was  Hugh  Peters,  an  eloquent 
preacher,  and  Henry  Yane,  an  enthusiastic 
young  member  of  the  English  Aristocracy  (son 
of  a Privy  Councilor),  who,  in  1636,  was  elected 
governor  of  the  colony.  It  was  by  far  the  most 
populous  and  influential  of  all  the  settlements 
eastward  of  the  Dutch  on  Manhattan,  and  led 
them  all.  Its  policy  was  their  policy ; and  when 
indignant  English  authority  aimed  a blow  at 
New  England,  even  down  to  the  Revolution,  it 
always  fell  most  directly  on  the  head  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Virginia,  its  elder  sister,  paid  court 
to  it ; and  so  impressed  were  some  of  the  people 
of  that  colony  with  a sense  of  the  superior  learn- 
ing and  piety  of  the  New  England  ministers, 
that  a deputation  was  sent  by  them  to  Governor 
Winthrop  to  solicit  a supply  of  pastors  from  the 
New  England  churches.  Three  clergymen  were 
sent.  They  preached  with  such  power  and  ac- 
ceptance that  the  people  flocked  to  hear  them 
from  all  parts  of  the  colony,  when  the  bigoted 
and  imperious  Sir  William  Berkeley,  the  govern- 
or, who,  6ome  years  later,  thanked  God  official- 
ly that  there  were  no  free  schools  nor  a printing- 
press  in  Virginia,  and  hoped  there  w ould  not  be 
in  a hundred  years,  issued  a proclamation  by 
which  all  persons  within  his  dominions  who 
would  not  conform  to  the  rituals  of  the  Church 
of  England,  were  commanded  to  leave  the  colony 
forthwith.  The  ministers  returned  to  Boston, 
and  the  two  colonies,  made  of  the  same  nation- 
ality but  of  a different  class  of  men,  wrere  separa- 
ted for  many  years  by  unfriendly  feelings. 

The  civil  war  in  England,  which  ended  in  the 
abolition  of  royalty,  so  engaged  public  attention 
there  that  for  almost  twenty  years  the  American 
colonies  were  subjected  to  very  little  interference 
from  the  mother  country.  Left  free  to  act, 
democratic  ideas  speedily  crystallized  into  prac- 
tical form;  and  among  the  more  thoughtful 
men  of  New  England  aspirations  for  and  hopes 
of  an  independent  nationality  led  to  vigorous 
action.  They  perceived  that  the  forced  with- 
draw^ of  imperial  supervision  was  their  golden 
opportunity ; and  leading  men  in  all  the  settle- 
ments pondered  seriously  the  topic  of  a confed- 
eration. 

Another  powerful  motive  for  a union  of  the 
New  England  colonies  was  the  more  material 
and  more  pressing  necessity  of  self-preservation. 
The  Dutch  menaced  them,  on  the  borders  of 
their  western  settlements ; but  far  more  alarm- 
ing were  the  evidences  of  the  hostility  of  the 
savages  in  their  midst,  who  were  brooding  like 
a dark  cloud,  pregnant  with  destruction,  over 
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all  their  borders.  The  annihilation  of  the  Pe- 
quods  hod  created  a general  belief  that  the  say- 
age  tribes  upon  and  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
settlements,  who  had  from  time  to  time  exhib- 
ited hostile  intentions,  would  be  awed  by  this 
terrible  display  of  the  white  man’s  power  into 
perfect  docility  and  quietude.  This  belief  was  a 
fallacy.  The  Indians  saw,  in  the  destruction 
of  one  family  of  their  race,  and  the  occupancy 
of  its  territory  by  Europeans,  a sure  prophecy 
of  their  own  fate  in  time — and  all  felt  a burning 
desire  to  drive  the  white  intruder  from  their  soil.  | 
While  the  minds  of  the  Puritan  settlers  were ! 
filled  with  sunny  dreams  of  an  independent  em- 
pire for  themselves,  and  the  beginning  of  a more 
exalted  civilization  for  the  world,  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  North  Atlantic,  dark  visions  of 
fear,  and  dread,  and  revenge,  and  deeds  of  blood 
were  brooding  in  the  benighted  minds  of  the 
savages  of  the  wilderness.  The  Europeans  were 
anxious  to  confederate  for  the  establishment  of  a 
splendid  empire  upon  the  foundations  of  reli- 
gion, morality,  justice,  and  equality ; the  sav- 
ages were  anxious  to  confederate  for  the  de- 
struction of  its  builders,  and  to  perpetuate  pagan 
barbarism  and  forest  shadows  over  a fertile  soil. 
The  New  England  settlers  were  made  perfectly 
conscious  of  an  incipient  conspiracy  among  the 
savages  for  the  destruction  of  the  white  people 
very  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  against  the 
Pequods,  and  all  were  ripe  for  union  when  it 
was  proposed. 

The  earliest  movements  toward  a confedera- 
tion were  made  by  the  settlers  on  the  Connecti- 
cut River  when  the  Pequod  war  was  kindling  in 
1636-87.  Menaced  by  the  Dutch  in  the  west, 
and  by  the  Indians  all  around  them,  they  sought 
an  alliance  with  their  more  powerful  brethren 
on  Massachusetts  Bay.  Some  of  the  magistrates 
and  ministers  of  Connecticut  went  to  Boston  for 
the  purpose  at  the  close  of  the  war ; and  on  the 
31st  of  August  they  met  those  of  Massachusetts 
in  convention  in  the  New  England  capital.  Tho 
authorities  of  Plymouth  were  invited  to  attend, 
but  the  notice  was  so  short  that  they  could  not 
come.  The  conference  resulted  in  nothing  def- 
inite. Another  was  held  at  the  same  place  in 
June  the  following  year  when  the  Connecticut 
delegates  exhibited  such  extreme  “ State  Right” 
views — such  a jealousy  of  power — such  unwill- 
ingness to  delegate  to  a common  government 
for  all  one  iota  of  individual  sovereignty,  that 
the  representatives  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Con- 
vention declared  that  a further  prosecution  of 
the  scheme  was  nndesirable.  That  common- 
wealth, because  of  its  population,  wealth,  and 
intellectual  greatness  as  compared  with  the 
others,  must,  of  necessity,  in  a representative 
government,  overshadow  the  rest.  While  Con- 
necticut was  shy  about  coming  under  her  rule, 
Massachusetts  was  unwilling  to  hold  a merely 
equal  rank  in  the  proposed  confederacy.  So  the 
Convention  adjourned  without  an  agreement  on 
any  essential  point,  and  an  irritating  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  colonies  ensued. 

When,  in  1639,  the  vigor  and  aggressive  char- 


acter of  the  policy  of  Kieft,  the  Director-Gen- 
eral of  New  Netherland  (New  York)  was  devel- 
oped, the  Connecticut  settlers  were  alarmed,  and 
again  revived,  in  earnest  expressions,  the  propo- 
sition for  a New  England  confederacy.  Gov- 
ernor Hayne  and  Minister  Hooker  went  to  Bos- 
ton and  staid  there  a month — much  of  the  time 
in  conference  with  the  magistrates  and  ministers 
of  that  colony  on  the  subject  of  Union.  The 
Connecticut  authorities  also  sent  a delegation  to 
Saybrook,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  to 
confer  with  Fenwick,  who  represented  the  in- 
terests of  the  parties  to  whom  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick had  conveyed  his  grant,  and  who  held  him- 
self politically  independent  of  the  Connecticut 
and  New  Haven  colonies. 

Massachusetts,  in  the  mean  time,  appeared 
quite  indifferent  to  the  proposition  of  Connecti- 
cut, because  she  felt  strong  enough  to  rear  a 
powerful  republic  herself.  But  circumstances 
wrought  a change  in  her  views.  The  civil  war 
in  England  was  raging.  It  was  between  Puri- 
tanism and  Civil  Liberty  on  one  side,  and  king- 
ly and  priestly  Despotism  on  the  other.  Should 
the  former  fail,  America  would  be  the  chosen 
asylum  for  the  vanquished.  Wisdom  and  pru- 
dence therefore  commanded  the  freatest  possible 
enlargement  of  the  area  wherein  a perfect  union 
of  religious  and  political  sentiment,  consonant 
with  that  of  the  English  Puritans,  prevailed.  It 
was  desirable  to  have  a receptacle  large  enough 
for  the  exiles  if  they  came,  and  a government 
over  the  whole  perfect  and  homogeneous  enough 
to  present,  with  this  accretion,  a powerful  state 
— too  powerful  for  the  armies  of  despotism,  tem- 
poral or  spiritual,  to  overthrow.  Accordingly, 
in  September,  1642,  the  General  Court  or  Gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts  earnestly  ‘‘consider- 
ed the  propositions  sent  from  Connecticut  about 
a combination,”  et  cetera,  and  referred  them  to 
a committee.  At  the  next  General  Court,  held 
in  May,  1643,  Commissioners  from  Plymouth, 
Connecticut,  New  Haven,  and  Mr.  Fenwick,  of 
Saybrook,  presented  themselves  at  Boston  for 
consultation  on  the  subject  of  Union.  The  Gov- 
ernor, with  two  magistrates  and  three  deputies, 
was  authorized  to  treat  with  them  on  the  part 
of  Massachusetts.  “ These,”  says  Winthrop,  in 
his  journal,  “coming  to  consultation,  encoun- 
tered some  difficulties;  but  being  all  desirous 
of  union  and  studious  of  peace,  they  readily 
yielded  to  each  other  in  such  things  as  tended 
to  common  utility.”  Taking  the  confederacy  of 
the  Netherlands  as  their  model,  these  represent- 
atives of  four  New  England  colonies,  after  hold- 
ing three  meetings,  agreed  upon  a constitution  for 
a Confederacy,  which  they  embodied  in  twelve 
articles,  prefaced  by  the  following  preamble : 

“Whereas  we  all  came  into  these  parts  of 
America  with  one  and  the  same  end  and  aim, 
namely,  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  enjoy  the  liberties  of  the 
Gospel  in  purity  with  peace;  and  whereas  in 
our  settling  (by  a wise  providence  of  God)  we 
are  further  dispersed  upon  the  sea-coasts  and  riv- 
ers than  was  at  first  intended,  so  that  we  can 
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not,  according  to  our  desire,  with  convenience 
combine  in  one  government  and  jurisdiction; 
and  whereas  we  live  encompassed  with  people 
of  several  nations  and  strange  languages,  which 
hereafter  may  prove  injurious  to  us  or  our 
prosperity  [Dutch  on  the  west,  French  on  the 
east] ; and  forasmuch  as  the  natives  have  for- 
merly committed  sundry  insolences  and  outrages 
upon  several  plantations  of  the  English,  and 
have  of  late  combined  themselves  against  us; 
and  seeing,  by  reason  of  those  sad  distractions 
in  England  which  they  have  heard  of,  and  by 
which  they  know  we  are  hindered  from  that 
humble  way  of  seeking  advice,  or  reaping  those 
comfortable  fruits  of  protection  which,  at  other 
times,  we  might  well  expect ; We  therefore  do 
conceive  it  our  bounden  duty,  without  delay,  to 
enter  into  a present  consociation  among  our- 
selves, for  mutual  help  and  strength  in  all  our 
fhture  concernments,  that,  as  in  nation  and  re- 
ligion, so  in  other  respects,  we  be  and  continue 
as  one.” 

It  was  stipulated  that  the  four  colonies,  par- 
ties to  the  confederation,  should  be  bound  to- 
gether under  the  name  of  “ The  United  Colonies 
of  Neic  England ,”  in  “a  firm  and  perpetual 
league  of  friencfthip  and  amity,  for  offense  and 
defense,  mutual  advice  and  succor,  upon  all  just 
occasions,  both  for  preserving  and  propagating 
the  truth  and  liberties  of  the  Gospel,  and  for 
their  own  mutual  safety  and  welfare that  each 
province  should  remain  a separate  and  distinct 
municipal  association,  and  retain  independent 
jurisdiction  within  its  own  territory ; and  that 
no  member  should  be  received  into  the  league, 
nor  any  two  members  be  consolidated  into  one 
jurisdiction,  without  the  consent  of  the  rest; 
that  in  every  war,  offensive  or  defensive,  each 
of  the  confederates  Bhould  furnish  its  quota  of 
men,  money,  and  provisions,  at  a rate  to  be  fix- 
ed from  time  to  time  in  proportion  to  the  male 
population  of  the  respective  communities  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  and  the 
spoils  of  war  to  be  distributed  to  the  several  col- 
onies on  the  same  principle ; that,  upon  notice  of 
three  magistrates  of  an  existing  invasion  of  any 
colony,  the  rest  were  forthwith  to  send  it  relief, 
the  nearest  confederate  alone  to  be  summoned 
if  the  occasion  required  no  more,  the  men  to  be 
“ victualed  and  supplied  with  powder  and  shot 
for  their  journey  (if  they  were  needed)  by  that 
jurisdiction  which  employed  or  sent  for  them ;” 
that  if  more  than  the  stipulated  amount  of  aid 
was  demanded,  then  the  whole  body  of  the  Com- 
missioners were  to  be  convened  to  order  a fur- 
ther enlistment ; that  if  in  their  judgment  the 
invaded  colony  was  in  fault,  then  to  condemn  it 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  invader,  and  to  de- 
fray the  charges  incurred,  contrary  to  the  mod- 
ern pernicious  maxim,  “Our  country,  right  or 
wrong;”  that  a council,  or  board  of  manage- 
ment, composed  of  two  commissioners  or  repre- 
sentatives from  each  colony,  all  of  them  church- 
members,  should  be  established  for  the  transac- 
tion of  the  general  business  of  the  Confederacy, 
with  power  to  “determine  all  affairs  of  war  or 


peace,  leagues,  aids,  charges,  and  numbers  of 
men  for  war,  division  of  spoils  and  whatsoever 
was  gotten  by  conquest,  receiving  of  more  con- 
federates for  plantations  into  combination  with 
any  of  the  confederates,  and  all  things  of  like 
nature  which  were  the  proper  concomitants  or 
consequents  of  such  a confederation  for  amity, 
offense,  and  defense;”  such  commissioners  to 
meet  annually  to  deliberate  and  decide  on  all 
points  of  common  concern  to  the  Confederacy, 
the  concurrence  of  six  of  the  Commissioners  in 
any  measure  being  conclusive ; in  default  of 
which,  the  matter  so  considered  to  be  referred 
to  the  General  Courts  of  the  several  colonies, 
the  concurrence  of  them  all  to  be  binding  and 
final ; that  the  Commissioners,  or  six  of  them, 
at  each  annual  meeting,  should  choose  a Presi- 
dent from  their  own  number,  who  tvas  to  be  in- 
vested “with  no  power  or  respect,”  except  to 
“ take  care  and  direct  for  order  and  a comely 
carrying  on  of  all  proceedings ;”  that  the  Com- 
missioners should  establish  agreements  and  or- 
ders for  the  preservation  of  peace  among  the 
confederate  colonies,  securing  justice  to  the  In- 
dians, and  the  extradition  of  runaway  servants 
and  fugitives  from  justice ; that  all  war  not  in- 
evitable should  bo  abstained  from,  and  that  any 
breach  in  the  terms  of  the  league  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Commissioners,  or  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, who  were  empowered  to  determine  the 
offense  and  the  remedy.  !! 

This  League  was  signed  by  all  the  represent* 
atives  in  the  convention  at  Boston,  on  the  19th 
of  May,  1643,  except  by  those  from  Plymouth, 
whose  constituency  had  not  authorized  them  to 
do  so.  Plymouth,  where  the  pupils  of  the  lib- 
eral Holland  school  of  politics  were  the  most 
numerous,  was  the  most  vigilant  guardian  of 
popular  rights  and  most  jealous  of  delegated 
power.  That  colony  would  not  give  their  del- 
egates discretionary  authority  to  exeente  any 
thing.  They  were  sent  to  deliberate  and  agree, 
while  the  power  to  ratify  or  reject  was  reserved 
for  the  people.  The  Articles  of  Confederation 
agreed  to  by  the  Convention  were  carefully  ex- 
amined by  the  people  and  then  voted  upon.  A 
majority  ratified  them  by  their  vote,  and  Ply- 
mouth became  a member  of  the  League. 

All  New  England  was  not  included  in  the 
Confederacy.  “ The  people  beyond  the  Pisca- 
taqua,  ” or  New  Hampshire,  were  excluded,  be- 
cause, “in  ministry  and  civil  administration,” 
they  “ ran  a different  course”  from  the  Puritans. 
Massachusetts,  though  having  no  greater  polit- 
ical power  in  the  confederation  than  the  feeble 
colony  of  New  Haven,  it  having  only  the  same 
number  of  Federal  Commissioners,  was  the  body 
and  soul  of  the  affair ; and  presented  to  all  other* 
an  exceedingly  straight  platform,  to  which  all 
must  conform  or  be  considered  alien  enemies. 
The  persecutions  which  Roger  Williams  and  his 
associates  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  defiance  which  he  and  they 
had  hurled  at  her  magistrates  and  ministers,  had 
produced  an  irreconcilable  breach  between  the 
parent  colony  and  the  Providence  plantation. 
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It  desired  to  form  one  of  the  Confederacy,  bat 
the  will  of  Massachusetts  excluded  it.  The 
Rhode  Island  plantation  had  steadily  refused 
allegiance  to  the  Plymouth  colony,  and  for  that 
reason  it,  too,  was  excluded.  Thus  cut  off  from 
the  common  sympathy  of  the  rest  of  New  En- 
gland, these  proscribed  plantations  sought  for 
and  obtained  an  independent  charter  the  same 
year,  and  established  a truly  free  government. 

The  Confederacy  thus  formed,  while  it  ex- 
hibits to  the  world  the  tendency  of  the  more  en- 
lightened English  settlers  to  political  aggrega- 
tion and  a democratic  or  republican  form  of 
government,  and  was  the  seminal  idea  of  our 
present  independence  and  nationality,  was  de- 
ficient in  the  great  principle  of  order,  perpetuity, 
and  enduring  usefulness — namely,  centralization 
of  delegated  power  with  proper  checks  and  bal- 
ances. The  President  was  only  a “ moderator,” 
such  as  may  be  found  at  any  town  meeting. 
The  Commissioners  or  representatives  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people  were  merely  legislators. 
They  possessed  no  executive  powers ; and  when 
they  declared  war,  the  declaration  was  only  rec- 
ommendatory and  wholly  inoperative  until  sanc- 
tioned by  the  voice  of  the  people.  Like  the 
Confederation  of  1781,  which  preceded  the  pres- 
ent national  government  (whose  Constitution, 
at  the  command  of  the  people,  melted  the  States 
into  a consolidated  nation),  there  was  no  central 
power  to  represent  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple in  sovereign  acts. 

The  New  England  Confederacy  lasted  more 
than  forty  years,  surviving  the  Long  Parliament 
and  the  Protectorate,  and  running  parallel  with 
a royal  government  restored ; yet  its  vitality  and 
puissance  consisted  not  in  the  league,  but  in 
the  might  of  the  singld  member,  Massachusetts. 
That  colony  was  practically  the  sovereign — it 
was  the  huge  planet  about  which  the  others,  in 
a degree,*  revolved  as  satellites.  Its  will  was 
their  will.  It  was  regarded  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  America,  then,  and  down  to  the  Revolution 
in  1 775,  as  New  England.  The  Canadians  called 
all  of  the  Americans  of  the  eastern  provinces  who 
invaded  their  territory  “Bostonians.”  Massa- 
chusetts established  a mint  without  consulting 
other  members  of  the  Confederacy.  It  was 
Massachusetts  alone  that  the  Long  Parliament, 
when  it  had  abolished  royalty,  invited  to  receive 
a new  patent  and  act  under  its  authority  as  a 
loved  and  favorite  child ; and  it  was  Massachu- 
setts, awake  to  the  value  of  independence,  that, 
with  true  heroism,  declined  the  offer  which  would 
have  been  destructive  of  it,  and  thereby  foiled 
the  politicians  of  that  Parliament.  It  was  the 
creed  of  her  people,  expressed  by  their  deputies, 
that  44  if  the  King,  or  any  party  from  him,  should 
attempt  any  thing  against  the  Commonwealth,” 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  “ spend  estate, 
and  life,  and  all,  without  scruple,  in  its  defense” 
— to  44  pledge  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  honor”  in  the  cause  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 
And  it  was  Edward  Winslow,  the  agent  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  England,  thoroughly  instructed  con- 
cerning public  sentiment  at  home,  who  stood  up 
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before  Europe  and  said,  in  language  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  used  more  than  a hundred  years 
later  by  our  revolutionary  fathers:  “If  the  Par- 
liament of  England  should  impose  laws  upon  us, 
having  no  burgesses  in  the  House  of  Commons , nor 
capable  of  summons  by  reason  of  the  vast  dis- 
tance, we  should  lose  the  liberties  and  freedom 
of  Englishmen  indeed.” 

The  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  who  fied  from 
persecution,  ever  jealous  of  their  rights  and  ever 
fearful  of  the  germination  of  the  seeds  of  relig- 
ious or  civil  despotism  in  the  soil  of  New  En- 
gland, became,  in  their  zeal,  persecutors;  and 
the  annals  of  that  Commonwealth  are  stained 
with  the  blood  of  martyrs  shed  by  the  hands  of 
Massachusetts  bigots.  But  when  a relief  from 
a consciousness  of  danger  came,  a more  gener- 
ous and  enlightened  spirit  prevailed.  To  the 
superficial  observer  the  New  England  Puritan, 
especially  during  the  Confederacy,  is  an  unlove- 
ly character ; but  when  we  study  his  qualities 
carefully  in  the  light  of  history,  he  commands 
our  most  profound  esteem  and  reverence. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  the  conspirators 
in  the  Slave  States  against  the  National  Govern- 
ment have  endeavored,  for  unholy  purposes,  to 
excite  bitter  sectional  animosities  by  disparaging 
the  Puritan  character  and  exalting  that  of  the 
Cavalier — the  representative  of  chivalry ; the  for- 
mer, according  to  their  declarations,  being  the 
type  of  the  men  of  the  Free  States,  and  the  latter 
of  the  Slave  States.  They  have  claimed  for  the 
latter  a right  to  the  title  of  “ the  dominant  race,” 
and  represented  the  Puritan,  or  “ Northern 
man,”  as  sordid,  narrow,  and  cowardly,  and  in- 
tended by  Providence  to  be  the  fawning  servant 
of  the  Cavalier  — the  Chivalry  of  the  South. 
They  have  sneered  at  the  piety,  earnestness,  in- 
dustry, and  correctness  of  life  of  the  Puritan,  or 
Northern  man ; and  a thousand  times  during  the 
earlier  months  of  the  present  rebellion,  until  the 
stern  logic  of  events  shamed  their  folly,  they 
have  declared  that  “one  Southron  was  equal  to 
five  Yankees”  in  war — apparently  forgetful  that 
history  has  always  vindicated  the  truth  of  Crom- 
well’s assertion,  that  “ he  that  prays  best  and 
preaches  best  will  fight  best.”  The  real  com- 
parative value  of  the  two  classes  in  a govern- 
ment like  ours,  and  in  the  advancement  of  civ- 
ilization, may  be  estimated  by  a careful  consid- 
eration of  the  following  picture  drawn  by  Mr. 
Bancroft : 

4 4 Historians  have  loved  to  eulogize  the  man- 
ners and  virtues,  the  glory  and  the  benefits,  of 
Chivalry.  Puritanism  accomplished  for  mankind 
far  more.  If  it  had  the  sectarian  crime  of  intol- 
erance, chivalry  had  the  vices  of  dissoluteness. 
The  Knights  were  brave  from  gallantry  of  spirit ; 
the  Puritans  from  the  fear  of  God.  The  Knights 
were  proud  of  loyalty ; the  Puritans  of  liberty. 
The  Knights  did  homage  to  monarchs,  in  whose 
smile  they  beheld  honor,  whose  rebuke  was  the 
wound  of  disgrace ; the  Puritans,  disdaining  cer- 
emony, would  not  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  nor 
bend  the  knee  to  the  King  of  kings.  Chivalry 
delighted  in  outward  show,  favored  pleasure, 
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multiplied  amusements,  and  degraded  the  hu- 
man race  by  an  exclusive  respect  for  the  privi- 
leged classes ; Puritanism  bridled  the  passions, 
commended  the  virtues  of  self-denial,  and  res- 
cued the  name  of  man  from  dishonor.  The  for- 
mer valued  country ; the  latter,  justice.  The 
former  adorned  society  by  graceful  refinements ; 


the  latter  founded  national  grandeur  on  univers. 
al  education.  The  institutions  of  Chivalry  were 
subverted  by  the  gradually-increasing  weight, 
and  knowledge,  and  opulence  of  the  industrious 
classes ; the  Puritans,  rallying  upon  those  class- 
es, planted  in  their  hearts  the  undying  principles 
of  democratic  liberty.” 


ORLEY  FARM. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.— ILLUSTRATED  BY  J.  E.  MILLAIS. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

THE  TWO  JUDGES. 

FELIX  GRAHAM  as  he  left  the  Alston  court- 
house on  the  close  of  the  first  day  of  the  trial 
was  not  in  a happy  state  of  mind.  He  did  not 
actually  accuse  himself  of  having  omitted  any 
duty  which  he  owed  to  his  client;  but  he  did 
accuse  himself  of  having  undertaken  a duty  for 
which  he  felt  himself  to  be  manifestly  unfit. 
Would  it  not  have  been  better,  aa  he  said  to 
himself,  for  that  poor  lady  to  have  had  any 
other  possible  advocate  than  himself?  Then  as 
he  passed  out  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Furnival 
and  Mr.  Chaffanbrass,  the  latter  looked  at  him 
with  a scorn  which  he  did  not  know  how  to  re- 
turn. In  his  heart  he  could  do  so ; and  should 
words  be  spoken  between  them  on  the  subject, 
he  would  be  well  able  and  willing  enough  to  de- 
fend himself.  But  had  he  attempted  to  bandy 
looks  with  Mr.  Chaffanbrass,  it  would  have 
seemed  even  to  himself  that  he  was  proclaiming 
his  resolution  to  put  himself  in  opposition  to  his 
colleagues. 

He  felt  as  though  he  were  engaged  to  fight  a 
battle  in  which  truth  and  justice,  nay,  Heaven 
itself,  must  be  against  him.  How  can  a man 
put  his  heart  to  the  proof  of  an  assertion  in  the 
truth  of  which  he  himself  has  no  belief?  That 
though  guilty  this  lady  should  be  treated  with 
the  utmost  mercy  compatible  with  the  law ; for 
so  much,  had  her  guilt  stood  forward  os  acknowl- 
edged, he  could  have  pleaded  with  all  the  elo- 
quence that  was  in  him.  He  could  still  pity 
her,  sympathize  with  her,  fight  for  her  on  such 
ground  as  that ; but  was  it  possible  that  he,  be- 
lieving her  to  be  false,  should  stand  up  before 
the  crowd  assembled  in  that  court,  and  use  such 
intellect  as  God  had  given  him  in  making  others 
think  that  the  false  and  the  guilty  one  was  true 
and  innocent,  and  that  those  accusers  were  false 
and  guilty  whom  he  knew  to  be  true  and  inno- 
cent? 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Baron  Maltby 
should  stay  that  night  at  Noningsby.  The 
brother-judges  therefore  occupied  the  Noningsby 
carriage  together,  and  Graham  was  driven  back 
in  a dog-cart  by  Augustus  Staveley. 

“Well,  old  boy,”  said  Augustus,  “you  did 
not  soil  your  conscience  much  by  bullying  that 
fellow.” 

“ No,  I did  not,”  said  Graham ; and  then  he 
was  silent. 


“Chaffanbrass  made  an  uncommonly  ugly 
show  of  the  Hamworth  attorney,”  said  Augus- 
tus, after  a pause ; but  to  this  Graham  at  first 
made  no  answer. 

“ If  I were  on  the  jury,”  continued  the  other, 
“ I would  not  believe  a single  word  that  came 
from  that  fellow’s  mouth  unless  it  were  fully  sup- 
ported by  other  testimony.  Nor  will  the  jury 
believe  him.” 

“I  tell  you  what,  Staveley,”  said  Graham, 
“ you  will  oblige  me  greatly  in  this  matter  if  you 
will  not  speak  to  me  of  the  trial  till  it  is  over.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon.” 

“No;  don’t  do  that.  Nothing  can  be  more 
natural  than  that  you  and  I should  discuss  it  to- 
gether in  all  its  bearings.  But  there  are  rea- 
sons, which  I will  explain  to  you  afterward, 
why  I would  rather  not  do  so.” 

“All  right,”  said  Augustus.  “I’ll  not  say 
another  word.” 

“And  for  my  part,  I will  get  through  the 
work  as  well  as  I may.”  And  then  they  both 
sat  silent  in  the  gig  till  they  came  to  the  comer 
of  Noningsby  wall. 

“And  is  that  other  Subject  tabooed  also?” 
said  Angustns. 

“What  other  subject?” 

“ That  as  to  which  we  said  something  when 
you  were  last  here — touching  my  sister  Made* 
line.” 

Graham  felt  that  his  face  was  on  fire,  but  be 
did  not  know  how  to  answer.  “In  that  it  is 
for  you  to  decide  whether  or  no  there  should  be 
silence  between  ns,”  be  said  at  last. 

“I  certainly  do  not  wish  that  there  should  be 
any  secret  between  us,”  said  Augustus. 

“ Then  there  shall  be  none.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  make  an  offer  to  her  before  I leave  Non- 
ingsby. I can  assure  you  for  your  satisfaction 
that  my  hopes  do  not  run  very  high.” 

“ For  ray  satisfaction,  Felix ! I don’t  know- 
why  you  should  suppose  me  to  be  anxious  that 
you  should  fail.”  And  as  he  so  spoke  he  stopped 
his  horse  at  the  hall-door,  and  there  was  no  time 
for  further  speech. 

“ Papa  has  been  home  a quarter  of  an  hour,” 
said  Madeline,  meeting  them  in  the  halL 

“Yes,  he  had  the  pull  of  ns  by  having  his 
carriage  ready,”  said  her  brother.  “We  had 
to  wait  for  the  hostler.” 

“He  aays  that  if  you  are  not  ready  in  ten 
minutes  he  will  go  to  dinner  without  you. 
Mamma  and  I are  dressed.”  And  as  she  spoko 
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she  turned  round  with  a smile  to  Felix,  making 
him  feel  that  both  she  and  her  father  were  treat- 
ing him  as  though  he  were  one  of  the  family. 

“Ten  minutes  will  be  quite  enough  for  me,*’ 
said  he. 

44  If  the  governor  only  would  sit  down,”  said 
Augustus,  44  it  would  be  all  right.  But  that’s 
just  what  he  won’t  do.  Mad,  do  send  some- 
body to  help  me  to  unpack.”  And  then  they 
all  bustled  away,  so  that  the  pair  of  judges 
might  not  be  kept  waiting  for  their  food. 

Felix  Graham  hurried  up  stairs,  three  steps 
at  a time,  as  though  all  his  future  success  at 
Noningsby  depended  on  his  being  down  in  the 
drawing-room  within  the  period  of  minutes  stipu- 
lated by  the  judge.  As  he  dressed  himself  with 
the  utmost  rapidity,  thinking  perhaps  not  so 
much  as  he  should  have  done  of  his  appearance 
in  the  eyes  of  his  lady-love,  he  endeavored  to 
come  to  some  resolve  as  to  the  task  which  was 
before  him.  How  was  he  to  find  an  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  his  mind  to  Madeline,  if,  dur- 
ing the  short  period  of  his  sojourn  at  Noningsby, 
he  left  the  house  every  morning  directly  after 
breakfast,  and  returned  to  it  in  the  evening  only 
just  in  time  for  dinner  ? 

When  he  entered  the  drawing-room  both  the 
judges  were  there,  as  was  also  Lady  Staveley 
and  Madeline.  Augustus  alone  was  wanting. 
44  Ring  the  bell,  Graham,”  the  judge  said,  as 
Felix  took  his  place  on  the  corner  of  the  rug. 
“Augustus  will  be  down  about  supper-time.” 
And  then  the  bell  was  rung  and  the  dinner  or- 
dered. 

44  Papa  ought  to  remember,”  said  Madeline, 
44  that  he  got  his  carriage  first  at  Alston.” 

44 1 heard  the  wheels  of  the  gig,”  said  the 
judge.  “They  were  just  two  minutes  after  us.” 

44 1 don’t  think  Augustus  takes  longer  than 
other  young  men,”  said  Lady  Staveley. 

44  Look  at  Graham  there.  He  can’t  be  sup- 
posed to  have  the  use  of  all  his  limbs,  for  he 
broke  half  a dozen  of  them  a month  ago ; and 
yet  he’s  ready.  Brother  Maltby,  give  your  arm 
to  Lady  Staveley.  Graham,  if  you’ll  take  Made- 
line I’ll  follow  alone.”  He  did  not  call  her 
Miss  Staveley,  as  Felix  specially  remarked,  and 
so  remarking,  pressed  the  little  hand  somewhat 
closer  to  his  side.  It  was  the  first  sign  of  love 
he  had  ever  given  her,  and  he  feared  that  some 
mark  of  anger  might  follow  it.  There  was  no 
return  to  his  pressure ; not  the  slightest  answer 
was  made  with  those  sweet  finger  points;  but 
there  was  no  anger.  44  Is  your  arm  quite  strong 
again  ?”  she  asked  him  as  they  sat  down,  as  soon 
as  the  judge’s  short  grace  had  been  uttered. 

44 Fifteen  minutes  to  the  second,”  said  Au- 
gustus, bustling  into  the  room;  “and  I think 
that  an  unfair  advantage  has  been  taken  of  me. 
But  what  can  a juvenile  barrister  expect  in  the 
presence  of  two  judges  ?”  And  then  the  dinner 
went  on,  and  a very  pleasant  little  dinner-party 
it  was. 

Not  a word  was  said,  either  then  or  during 
the  evening,  or  on  the  following  morning,  on 
that  subject  which  was  engrossing  so  much  of 


the  mind  of  all  of  them.  Not  a word  was  spoken 
as  to  that  trial  which  was  now  pending,  nor  was 
the  name  of  Lady  Mason  mentioned.  It  was 
understood  even  by  Madeline  that  no  allusion 
could  with  propriety  be  made  to  it  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  judge  before  whom  the  cause  was 
now  pending,  and  the  ground  was  considered 
too  sacred  for  feet  to  tread  upon  it.  Were  it 
not  that  this  feeling  is  so  general,  an  English 
judge  and  English  counselors  would  almost  be 
forced  to  subject  themselves  in  such  cases  to  the 
close  custody  which  jurymen  are  called  upon  to 
endure.  But,  as  a rule,  good  taste  and  good 
feeling  are  as  potent  as  locks  and  walls. 

“Do  you  know,  Mr.  Graham,”  said  Made- 
line, in  that  sort  of  whisper  which  a dinner-table 
allows,  4 4 that  Mrs.  Baker  says  you  have  cut  her 
since  you  got  well  ?” 

“I!  I cut  one  of  my  very  best  friends! 
How  can  she  say  any  thing  so  untrue?  If  I 
knew  where  she  lived  I’d  go  and  pay  her  a visit 
after  dinner.” 

44 1 don’t  think  you  need  do  that — though 
she  has  a very  snug  little  room  of  her  own. 
You  were  in  it  on  Christmas-day  when  we  had 
the  snapdragon — when  you  and  Marion  carried 
away  the  dishes.” 

“I  remember.  And  she  is  base  enough  to 
say  that  I have  cut  her  ? I did  see  her  for  a 
moment  yesterday,  and  then  I spoke  to  her.” 

“Ah,  but  you  should  have  had  a long  chat 
with  her.  She  expects  you  to  go  back  over  all 
the  old  ground,  how  you  were  brought  in  help- 
less, how  the  doctor  came  to  you,  and  how  you 
took  all  the  messes  she  prepared  for  you  like  a 
good  boy.  I’m  afraid,  Mr.  Graham,  you  don’t 
understand  old  women.” 

44  Nor  young  ones  either,”  it  was  on  his  tongue 
to  say,  but  he  did  not  say  it. 

44  When  I was  a young  man,”  said  the  baron, 
carrying  on  some  conversation  which  had  been 
general  at  the  table,  “I  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  breaking  my  ribs  out  hunting.” 

“Perhaps  if  you  had,”  said  Augustus,  44 you 
might  have  used  it  with  more  effect  than  my 
friend  here,  and  have  deprived  the  age  of  one 
of  its  brightest  lights,  and  the  ben6h  of  one  of  its 
most  splendid  ornaments.”  ^ 

44 Hear,  hear,  hear!”  said  his  father. 

44  Augustus  is  coming  out  in  a new  charac- 
ter,” said  his  mother. 

44 1 am  heartily  obliged  to  him,  ” said  the  baron. 
44  But  as  I was  saying  before  these  sort  of  things 
never  came  in  my  way.  If  I remember  right, 
my  father  would  have  thought  I was  mad  had  I 
talked  of  going  out  hunting.  Did  you  hunt, 
Staveley  ?” 

When  the  ladies  were  gone  the  four  lawyers 
talked  about  law,  though  they  kept  quite  clear 
of  that  special  trial  which  was  going  on  at  Al- 
ston. Judge  Staveley,  as  we  know,  had  been 
at  the  Birmingham  congress;  but  not  so  his 
brother  the  baron.  Baron  Maltby,  indeed, 
thought  but  little  of  the  Birmingham  doings, 
and  was  inclined  to  be  a little  hard  upon  his 
brother  in  that  he  had  taken  a part  in  it. 
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“I  think  that  the  matter  is  bne  open  to  dis- 
cussion,” said  the  host. 

“Well,  I hope  so,”  said  Graham.  44  At  any 
rate  I have  heard  no  arguments  which  onght  to 
make  us  feel  that  our  mouths  are  closed.” 

“Arguments  on  such  a matter  are  worth  no- 
thing at  all,”  said  the  baron.  “A  man  with 
what  is  called  a logical  turn  of  mind  may  prove 
any  thing  or  disprove  any  thing ; but  he  never 
convinces  any  body.  On  any  matter  that  is 
near  to  a man’s  heart  he  is  convinced  by  the 
tenor  of  his  own  thoughts  as  he  goes  on  living, 
not  by  the  arguments  of  a logician  or  even  by 
the  eloquence  of  an  orator.  Talkers  are  apt  to 
think  that  if  their  listener  can  not  answer  them 
they  are  bound  to  give  way ; but  non-talkers 
generally  take  a very  different  view  of  the  sub- 
ject.” 

“But  does  that  go  to  show  that  a question 
should  not  be  ventilated  ?”  asked  Felix. 

“I  don’t  mean  to  be  uncivil,”  said  the  baron, 
44  but  of  all  words  in  the  language  there  is  none 
which  I dislike  so  much  as  that  word  ventilation. 
A man  given  to  ventilating  subjects  is  worse  than 
a man  who  has  a mission.” 

“ Bores  of  that  sort,  however,”  said  Graham, 
44  will  show  themselves  from  time  to  time,  and 
are  not  easily  pnt  down.  Some  one  will  have 
a mission  to  reform  our  courts  of  law,  and  will 
do  it  too.” 

“ I only  hope  it  may  not  be  in  my  time,”  said 
the  baron. 

“I  can’t  go  quite  so  far  as  that,”  said  the 
other  judge,  “ But  no  doubt  we  all  have  the 
same  feeling  more  or  less.  I know  pretty  well 
what  my  friend  Graham  is  driving  at.” 

“ And  in  your  heart  you  agree  with  me,”  said 
<Graham. 

“If  you  would  carry  men’s  heads  with  you 
they  would  do  you  more  good  than  their  hearts,” 
said  the  judge.  And  then,  as  the  wine-bottles 
were  stationary,  the  subject  was  cut  short  and 
they  went  into  the  drawing-room. 

Graham  had  no  opportunity  that  evening  of 
telling  his  tale  to  Madeline  Staveley.  The  party 
was  too  large  for  such  tale-telling,  or  else  not 
large  enough.  And  then  the  evening  in  the 
drawing-room  was  over  before  it  had  seemed  to 
begin ; and  while  he  was  yet  hoping  that  there 
might  be  some  turn  in  his  favor,  Lady  Staveley 
wished  him  good-night,  and  Madeline  of  course 
did  the  same.  As  he  again  pressed  her  hand  he 
could  not  but  think  how  little  he  had  said  to  her 
since  he  had  been  in  the  house,  and  yet  it  seemed 
to  him  as  though  that  little  had  made  him  more 
intimate  with  her  than  he  had  ever  found  him- 
self before.  He  had  made  an  attempt  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  the  company  by  proposing  to 
go  and  call  on  Mrs.  Baker  in  her  own  quarters ; 
but  Madeline  had  declared  it  to  be  too  late  for 
snch  an  expedition,  explaining  that  when  Mrs. 
Baker  had  no  patient  on  hand  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  go  early  to  her  bed.  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  she  had  been  wrong,  for  when 
Felix  reached  the  door  of  his  own  room  Mrs. 
Baker  was  coming  out  of  it. 


“ I was  just  looking  if  every  thing  was  right,” 
said  she.  44  It  seems  natural  to  me  to  come  and 
look  after  you,  you  know.” 

4 4 And  it  is  quite  as  natural  to  me  to  be  looked 
after.” 

“ Is  it  though  ? But  the  worst  of  you  gentle- 
men when  you  get  well  is  that  one  has  done  with 
you.  You  go  away,  and  then  there’s  no  more 
about  it.  I always  begrudge  to  see  yon  get  well 
for  that  reason.” 

“ When  you  have  a man  in  your  power  yon 
like  to  keep  him  there.” 

“ That’s  always  the  way  with  the  women,  yon 
know.  I hope  we  shall  see  one  of  them  tying 
you  by  the  leg  altogether  before  long.” 

44  I don’t  know  any  thing  about  that,”  said 
Felix,  sheepishly. 

“ Don’t  you  ? Well,  if  you  don’t  I suppose 
nobody  don’t.  But  nevertheless  I did  hear  a 
little  bird  say— eh ! Mr.  Graham.” 

44  Those  little  birds  are  the  biggest  liare  in 
the  world.” 

“Are  they  now?  Well,  perhaps  they  are. 
And  how  do  you  think  our  Miss  Madeline  is 
looking?  She  wasn’t  just  well  for  one  short 
time  after  you  went  away.” 

“Has  she  been  ill?” 

44  Well,  not  ill ; not  so  that  she  came  into  my 
hands.  She’s  looking  herself  again  now,  isn’t 
she  ?” 

44  She  is  looking,  as  she  always  does,  uncom- 
monly well.” 

44  Do  you  remember  how  she  used  to  come 
and  say  a word  to  you  standing  at  the  door? 
Dear  heart  1 I’ll  be  bound  now  I care  more  for 
her  than  you  do.” 

44  Do  you  ?”  6aid  Graham. 

44  Of  course  I do.  And  then  how  angry  her 
ladyship  was  with  me — as  though  it  were  my 
fault.  I didn’t  do  it.  Did  I,  Mr.  Grahaip? 
But,  Lord  love  you,  what’s  the  use  of  being  an- 
gry ? My  lady  ought  to  have  remembered  her 
own  young  days,  for  it  was  just  the  same  thing 
with  her.  She  had  her  own  way,  and  so  will 
Miss  Madeline.”  And  then  with  some  further 
inquiries  as  to  his  fire,  his  towels,  and  his  sheets, 
Mrs.  Baker  took  herself  off. 

Felix  Graham  had  felt  a repugnance  to  taking 
the  gossiping  old  woman  openly  into  his  confi- 
dence, and  yet  he  had  almost  asked  her  whether 
he  might  in  truth  count  upon  Madeline’s  love. 
Such  at  any  rate  had  been  the  tenor  of  his  gos- 
siping; but  nevertheless  he  was  by  no  means 
certified.  He  had  the  judge’s  assurance  in  allow- 
ing him  to  be  there ; he  had  the  assurance  given 
to  him  by  Augustus  in  the  few  words  spoken  to 
him  at  the  door  that  evening  ; and  he  ought  to 
have  known  that  he  had  received  sufficient  as- 
surance from  Madeline  herself.  But  in  truth  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  are  men  who 
are  much  too  forward  in  believing  that  they  are 
regarded  with  favor ; but  there  are  others  of 
whom  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  as  much  too 
backward.  The  world  hears  most  of  the  former, 
and  talks  of  them  the  most,  but  I doubt  whether 
the  latter  are  not  the  more  numerous. 
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The  next  morning  of  course  there  was  a hurry 
and  fuss  at  breakfast  in  order  that  they  might 
get  off  in  time  for  the  courts.  The  judges  were 
to  take  their  seats  at  ten,  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  sit  down  to  breakfast 
some  time  before  nine.  The  achievement  does 
not  seem  to  be  one  of  great  difficulty,  but  never- 
theless it  left  no  time  for  love-making. 

But  for  one  instant  Felix  was  able  to  catch 
Madeline  alone  in  the  breakfast-parlor.  44  Miss 
Staveley,”  said  he,  44  will  it  be  possible  that  I 
should  speak  to  you  alone  this  evening — for  five 
minutes?” 

44  Speak  to  me  alone  ?”  she  said,  repeating  his 
words ; and  as  she  did  so  she  was  conscious  that 
her  whole  face  had  become  suffused  with  color. 

44  Is  it  too  much  to  ask?’* 

44 Oh  no!” 

44  Then  if  I leave  the  dining-room  soon  after 
you  have  done  so — ” 

44  Mamma  will  be  there,  you  know,”  she  said. 
Then  others  came  into  the  room,  and  he  was 
able  to  make  no  farther  stipulation  for  the  even- 
ing. 

Madeline,  when  she  was  left  alone  that  morn- 
ing, was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  her  own  be- 
havior, and  accused  herself  of  having  been  un- 
necessarily cold  to  him.  She  knew  the  permis- 
sion which  had  been  accorded  to  him,  and  she 
knew  also— knew  well — what  answer  would  be 
given  to  his  request.  In  her  mind  the  matter 
was  now  fixed.  She  had  confessed  to  herself 
that  she  loved  him,  and  she  could  not  now  doubt 
of  his  love  to  her.  Why  then  should  she  have 
answered  him  with  coldness  and  doubt?  She 
hated  the  missishness  of  young  ladies,  and  had 
resolved  that  when  he  asked  her  a plain  ques- 
tion she  would  give  him  a plain  answer.  It  was 
true  that  the  question  had  not  been  asked  as  yet ; 
but  why  should  she  have  left  him  in  doubt  as  to 
her  kindly  feeling  ? 

44  It  shall  be  but  for  this  one  day,”  she  said 
to  herself  as  she  sat  alone  in  her  room. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

HOW  AM  I TO  BEAR  IT? 

When  the  first  day’s  work  was  over  in  the 
court,  Lady  Mason  and  Mrs.  Orme  kept  their 
seats  till  the  greater  part  of  the  crowd  had  dis- 
persed, and  the  two  young  men,  Lucius  Mason 
and  Peregrine,  remained  with  them.  Mr.  Aram 
abo  remained,  giving  them  sundry  little  instruc- 
tions in  a low  voice  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  should  go  home  and  return  the  next  morn- 
ing— telling  them  the  hour  at  which  they  must 
start,  and  promising  that  ho  would  meet  them 
at  the  door  of  the  court.  To  all  this  Mrs.  Orme 
endeavored  to  give  her  best  attention,  as  though 
it  were  of  the  last  importance ; but  Lady  Mason 
was  apparently  much  the  more  collected  of  the 
two,  and  seemed  to  take  all  Mr.  Aram’s  courte- 
sies as  though  they  were  a matter  of  course. 
There  she  sat,  still  with  her  veil  up,  and  though 


ail  those  who  had  been  assembled  there  during 
the  day  turned  their  eyes  upon  her  as  they  passed 
out  she  bore  it  all  without  quailing.  It  was 
not  that  she  returned  their  gaze,  or  affected  an 
effrontery  in  her  conduct;  but  she  was  able  to 
endure  it  without  showing  that  she  suffered  as 
she  did  so. 

4 4 The  carriage  is  there  now,”  said  Mr.  Aram, 
who  had  left  the  court  for  a minute ; 44  and  I 
think  you  may  get  into  it  quietly.  ” This  accord- 
ingly they  did,  making  their  way  through  an 
avenue  of  idlers  who  still  remained  that  they 
might  look  upon  the  lady  who  was  accused  of 
having  forged  her  husband’s  will. 

“I  will  stay  with  her  to-night,”  whispered 
Mrs.  Orme  to  her  son  as  they  passed  through 
the  court. 

44  Do  you  mean  that  you  will  not  come  to  The 
Cleeve  at  all  ?” 

44  Not  to-night ; not  till  the  trial  be  over.  Do 
you  remain  with  your  grandfather.” 

44 1 shall  be  here  to-morrow  of  course  to  sec 
how  you  go  on.” 

44  But  do  not  leave  your  grandfather  this  even- 
ing. Give  him  my  love,  and  say  that  I think  it 
best  that  I should  remain  at  Orley  Farm  till  the 
trial  be  over.  And,  Peregrine,  if  I were  you  I 
would  not  talk  to  him  much  about  the  trial.” 

44 But  w'hy  not?” 

44 1 will  tell  you  when  it  is  over.  But  it 
would  only  harass  him  at  the  present  moment.” 
And  then  Peregrine  handed  his  mother  into  the 
carriage  and  took  his  own  way  back  to  The 
Cleeve. 

As  he  returned  hre  was  bewildered  in  his  mind 
by  what  he  had  heard,  and  he  also  began  to  feel 
something  like  a doubt  as  to  Lady  Mason’s  inno- 
cence. Hitherto  his  belief  in  it  had  been  as 
fixed  and  assured  as  that  of  her  own  son.  * In- 
deed it  had  never  occurred  to  him  as  possible 
that  she  could  have  done  the  thing  with  which 
she  was  charged.  He  had  hated  Joseph  Mason 
for  suspecting  her,  and  had  hated  Dockwrath  for 
his  presumed  falsehood  in  pretending  to  suspect 
her.  But  what  was  he  to  think  of  this  question 
now,  after  hearing  the  clear  and  dispassionate 
statement  of  all  the  circumstances  by  the  solicit- 
or-general ? Hitherto  he  had  understood  none 
of  the  particulars  of  the  case ; but  now  the  na- 
ture of  the  accusation  had  been  made  plain,  and 
it  was  evident  to  him  that  at  any  rate  that  far- 
sighted lawyer  believed  in  the  truth  of  his  own 
statement.  Could  it  be  possible  that  Lady  Ma- 
son had  forged  the  will,  that  this  deed  had  been 
done  by  his  mother’s  friend,  by  the  woman  who 
had  so  nearly  become  Lady  Orme  of  The  Cleeve  ? 
The  idea  was  terrible  to  him  as  he  rode  home, 
but  yet  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  it.  And  if 
this  were  so,  was  it  also  possible  that  his  grand- 
father suspected  it?  Had  that  marriage  been 
stopped  by  any  such  suspicion  as  this  ? Was  it 
this  that  had  broken  the  old  man  down  and 
robbed  him  of  all  his  spirit ! That  his  mother 
could  not  have  any  such  suspicion  seemed  to 
him  to  be  made  clear  by  the  fact  that  she  still 
treated  Lady  Mason  as  her  friend.  And  then 
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He  had  heard  the  sounds  of  the  born*,  and  was 
tumble  to  restrain  his  anxiety  to  learn. 

“ Witt*”  said  Sir  Peregrine,  u wlmt  has  hap- 
pened?” 

“ It  is  not  over  as  yet.  It  will  Inst,  they  say, 
for  three  days.” 

“But  come  in.  Peregrine;”  and  he  shut  the 


why  had  he  been  specially  enjoined  not  to  speak 
to  his  grand  father  as  to  the  details  of  the  trial  ? 

But  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  meet  Sir 
Peregrine  without  speaking  of  the  trial.  When 
he  entered  the  honse,  which  he  did  by  some 
hack  entrance  from  the  stables,  ho  found  his 
grandfather  standing  at  his  own  room  door. 
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door,  anxious  rather  that  the  senrants  should 
not  witness  hi9  own  anxiety  than  that  they 
should  not  hear  tidings  which  mu9t  now  be 
common  to  all  the  world.  “ They  have  begun 
it?” 

“ Oh  yes ! they  have  begun  it.” 

“ Well,  how  far  has  it  gone  ?” 

“ Sir  Richard  Leatherham  told  us  the  accusa- 
tion they  make  against  her,  and  then  they  ex- 
amined Dockwrath  and  one  or  two  others.  They 
have  not  got  further  than  that.” 

“ And  the — Lady  Mason — how  does  she  bear 
it?” 

* ‘ Very  well,  I should  say.  She  does  not  seem 
to  be  nearly  as  nervous  now  as  she  was  while 
staying  with  us.” 

“Ah  I indeed.  She  is  a wonderful  woman — 
a very  wonderful  woman.  So  she  bears  up? 
And  your  mother,  Peregrine  ? ” 

“ I don’t  think  she  likes  it.” 

“ Likes  it ! Who  could  like  such  a task  as 
that?” 

“ But  she  will  go  through  with  it.” 

“I  am  sure  she  will.  She  will  go  through 
with  any  thing  that  she  undertakes.  And — and 
— the  judge  said  nothing — I suppose  ?” 

“ Very  little,  Sir.” 

And  Sir  Peregrine  again  sat  down  in  his  arm- 
chair as  though  the  work  of  conversation  were 
too  much  for  him.  But  neither  did  he  dare  to 
speak  openly  on  the  subject ; and  yet  there  was 
so  much  that  he  wa9  anxious  to  know.  Do  you 
think  she  will  escape  ? That  was  the  question 
which  he  longed  to  ask  but  did  not  dare  to  utter. 

And  then,  after  a while,  they  dined  togeth- 
er. And  Peregrine  determined  to  talk  of  other 
things;  but  it  was  in  vain.  While  the  serv- 
ants were  in  the  room  nothing  was  said.  The 
meat  was  carved  and  the  plates  were  handed 
round,  and  young  Orme  ate  his  dinner;  but 
there  was  a constraint  upon  them  both  which 
they  were  quite  unable  to  dispel,  and  at  last  they 
gave  it  up  and  sat  in  silence  till  they  were  alone. 

When  the  door  was  closed,  and  they  were  op- 
posite to  each  other  over  the  fire,  in  the  way 
which  was  their  custom  when  they  two  only 
were  there,  Sir  Peregrine  could  restrain  his  de- 
sire no  longer.  It  must  be  that  his  grandson, 
who  had  heard  all  that  had  passed  in  court  that 
day,  should  have  formed  some  opinion  of  what 
was  going  on — should  have  some  idea  as  to  the 
chance  of  that  battle  which  was  being  fought. 
He,  Sir  Peregrine,  could  not  have  gone  into  the 
court  himself.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  show  himself  there.  But  there  had 
been  his  heart  all  the  day.  How  had  it  gone 
with  that  woman  whom  a few  weeks  ago  he 
had  loved  so  well  that  he  had  regarded  her  as 
his  wife  ? 

“Was  your  mother  very  tired?”  he  said, 
again  endeavoring  to  draw  near  the  subject. 

“She  did  look  fagged  while  sitting  in  court.” 

“ It  was  a dreadful  task  for  her — very  dread- 
ful.” 

“Nothing  could  have  turned  her  from  it,” 
said  Peregrine. 


I “No — you  are  right  there.  Nothing  would 
! have  turned  her  from  it.  She  thought  it  to  be 
her  duty  to  that  poor  lady.  But  she — Lady 
Mason — Bho  bore  it  better,  you  say  ?” 

“I  think  she  bears  it  very  well,  considering 
what  her  position  is.” 

“Yes,  yes.  It  is  very  dreadful.  The  solic- 
itor-general when  he  opened — was  he  veiy  severe 
upon  her?” 

“ I do  not  think  he  wished  to  be  severe.” 

“ But  he  made  it  very  strong  against  her.” 

“The  story,  as  he  told  it,  was  very  strong 
against  her ; that  is,  you  know,  it  would  be  if 
we  were  to  believe  all  that  he  stated.” 

“ Yes,  yes,  of  course.  He  only  stated  what 
he  has  been  told  by  others.  You  could  not  see 
how  the  jury  took  it?” 

“I  did  not  look  at  them.  I was  thinking 
more  of  her  and  of  Lucius.” 

“ Lucius  was  there  ?” 

“Yes;  he  sat  next  to  her.  And  Sir  Rich- 
ard said,  while  he  was  telling  the  story,  that 
he  wished  her  son  were  not  there  to  hear  it. 
Upon  my  word,  Sir,  I almost  wished  so  too.” 

“ Poor  -fellow — poor  fellow ! It  would  have 
been  better  for  him  to  stay  away.” 

“ And  yet  had  it  been  my  mother — ” 

“Your  mother,  Perry!  It  could  not  have 
been  your  mother.  She  could  not  have  been 
so  placed.” 

“ If  it  be  Lady  Mason’s  misfortune,  and  not 
her  fault — ” 

“ Ah,  well ; we  will  not  talk  about  that.  And 
there  will  be  two  days  more  you  say  ?” 

“So  said  Aram,  the  attorney.” 

“God  help  her;  may  God  help  hen  It 
would  be  very  dreadful  for  a man,  but  for  a wo- 
man the  burden  is  insupportable.  ” 

Then  they  both  sat  silent  for  a while,  during 
which  Peregrine  was  engrossed  in  thinking  how 
he  could  turn  his  grandfather  from  the  conversa- 
tion. 

“And  you  heard  no  one  express  any  opin- 
ion ?”  asked  Sir  Peregrine,  after  a pause. 

“You  mean  about  Lady  Mason?”  And 
Peregrine  began  to  perceive  that  his  mother  was 
right,  and  that  it  would  have  been  well  if  possi- 
ble to  avoid  any  words  about  the  trial. 

“ Do  they  think  that  she  will — will  be  ac- 
quitted ? Of  course  the  people  there  were  talk- 
ing about  it  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir,  they  were  talking  about  it.  But 
I really  don’t  know  as  to  any  opinion.  You  see, 
the  chief  witnesses  have  not  been  examined.” 

“And  you,  Perry,  what  do  you  think?” 

“ I,  Sir ! Well,  I was  altogether  on  her  side 
till  I heard  Sir  Richard  Leatherham.” 

“And  then — ?” 

“Then  I did  not  know  what  to  think.  I 
suppose  it’s  all  right ; but  one  never  can  under- 
stand, what  those  lawyers  are  at.  When  Mr. 
Chaffanbrass  got  up  to  examine  Dockwrath  he 
seemed  to  be  just  as  confident  on  his  side  as  the 
other  fellow  had  been  on  the  other  side.  I 
don’t  think  I’ll  have  any  more  wine,  Sir,  thank 
you.” 
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But  Sir  Peregrine  did  not  move.  He  sat  in 
his  old  accustomed  way,  nursing  one  leg  over 
the  knee  of  the  other,  and  thinking  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  had  fallen  at  his  feet,  and  con- 
fessed it  all.  Had  he  married  her,  and  gone 
with  her  proudly  into  the  court — as  he  would 
have  done — and  had  he  then  heard  a verdict  of 
guilty  given  by  the  jury — nay,  had  he  heard 
such  proof  of  her  guilt  as  would  have  convinced 
himself,  it  would  have  killed  him.  He  felt, 
as  he  sat  there,  safe  over  his  own  fireside,  that 
his  safety  was  due  to  her  generosity.  Had  that 
other  calamity  fallen  upon  him,  he  could  not 
have  survived  it.  His  head  would  have  fallen 
low  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  known  him 
since  they  had  known  any  thing,  and  would 
never  have  been  raised  again.  In  his  own 
spirit,  in  his  inner  life,  the  blow  had  come  to 
him ; but  it  was  due  to  her  effort  on  his  behalf 
that  he  had  not  been  stricken  in  public.  When 
he  had  discussed  the  matter  with  Mrs.  Orme  he 
had  seemed  in  a measure  to  forget  this.  It  had 
not  at  any  rate  been  the  thought  which  rested 
with  the  greatest  weight  upon  his  mind.  Then 
he  had  considered  how  she,  whose  life  had  been 
stainless  as  driven  snow,  should  bear  herself  in 
the  presence  of  such  deep  guilt.  But  now — 
now  as  he  sat  alone,  he  thought  only  of  Lady 
Mason.  Let  her  be  ever  so  guilty — and  her 
guilt  had  been  very  terrible — she  had  behaved 
very  nobly  to  him.  From  him  at  least  she  had 
a right  to  sympathy. 

And  what  chance  was  there  that  she  should 
escape  ? Of  absolute  escape  there  was  no  chance 
whatever.  Even  should  the  jury  acquit  her, 
she  must  declare  her.guilt  to  the  world — must 
declare  it  to  her  son,  by  taking  steps  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  property.  As  to  that  Sir  Pere- 
grine felt  no  doubt  whatever.  That  Joseph 
Mason  of  Groby  would  recover  his  right  to  Orley 
Farm  was  to  him  a certainty.  But  how  terrible 
would  be  the  path  over  which  she  must  walk 
before  this  deed  of  retribution  could  be  done! 
“Ah  me!  ah  me!”  he  said,  as  he  thought  of 
all  this — speaking  to  himself,  as  though  he  were 
unconscious  of  his  grandson’s  presence.  “Poor 
woman!  poor  woman!”  Then  Peregrine  felt 
sure  that  she  had  been  guilty,  and  was  sure  also 
that  his  grandfather  was  aware  of  it. 

“Will  you  come  into  the  other  room,  Sir?” 
he  said. 

“Yes,  yes;  if  you  like  it.”  And  then  the 
one  leg  fell  from  the  other,  and  ho  rose  to  do 
his  grandson’s  bidding.  To  him  now  and  hence- 
forward one  room  was  much  the  same  os  an- 
other. 

In  the  mean  time  the  party  bound  for  Orley 
Farm  had  reached  that  place,  and  to  them  also 
came  the  necessity  of  wearing  through  that  tedi- 
ous evening.  On  the  mind  of  Lucius  Mason 
not  even  yet  had  a shadow  of  suspicion  fallen. 
To  him,  in  spite  of  it  all,  his  mother  was  still 
pure.  But  yet  he  was  stern  to  her,  and  his 
manner  was  very  harsh.  It  may  be  that  had 
such  suspicion  crossed  his  mind  he  would  have 
been  less  stern,  and  his  manner  more  tender. 


As  it  was  he  could  understand  nothing  that  was 
going  on,  and  almost  felt  that  he  was  kept  in 
the  dark  at  his  mother's  instance.  Why  was  it 
that  a man  respected  by  all  the  world,  such  as 
Sir  Richard  Leatherham,  should  rise  in  court 
and  tell  such  a tale  as  that  against  his  mother; 
and  that  the  power  of  answering  that  tale  on  his 
mother’s  behalf  should  be  left  to  such  another 
man  as  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  ? Sir  Richard  had 
told  his  story  plainly,  but  with  terrible  force; 
whereas  Chaffanbrass  had  contented  himself  with 
brow -beating  another  lawyer  with  the  lowest 
quirks  of  his  cunning.  Why  had  not  some  one 
been  in  court  able  to  use  the  language  of  pas- 
sionate truth  and  ready  to  thrust  the  lie  down 
the  throats  of  those  who  told  it? 

Tea  and  supper  had  been  prepared  for  them, 
and  they  sat  dow.n  together ; but  the  nature  of 
the  meal  may  be  imagined.  Lady  Mason  had 
striven  with  terrible  effort  to  support  herself 
during  the  day,  and  even  yet  she  did  not  give 
way.  It  was  quite  as  necessary  that  she  should 
restrain  herself  before  her  son  as  before  all  those 
others  who  had  gazed  at  her  in  court.  And  she 
did  sustain  herself.  She  took  a knife  and  fork 
in  her  hand  and  ate  a few  morsels.  She  drank 
her  cup  of  tea,  and  remembering  that  there  in 
that  house  she  was  still  hostess,  she  made  some 
slight  effort  to  welcome  her  guest.  “Surely 
after  such  a day  of  trouble  you  will  eat  some- 
thing,” she  said  to  her  friend.  To  Mrs.  Orme 
it  was  marvelous  that  the  woman  should  even  be 
alive — let  alone  that  she  should  speak  and  per- 
form the  ordinary  functions  of  her  daily  life. 
“And  now,”  she  said — Lady  Mason  said— -as 
soon  as  that  ceremony  was  over,  “now  as  we 
are  so  tired  I think  we  will  go  up  stairs.  Will 
you  light  our  candles  for  us,  Lucius  ?”  And  so 
the  candles  were  lit,  and  the  two  ladies  went  up 
stairs. 

A second  bed  had  been  prepared  in  Lady  Ma- 
son’s room,  and  into  this  chamber  they  both 
went  at  once.  Mrs.  Orme,  as  soon  as  she  had 
eutored,  turned  round  and  held  out  both  her 
hands  in  order  that  she  might  comfort  Lady  Ma- 
son by  taking  hers ; but  Lady  Mason,  when  she 
had  closed  the  door,  stood  for  a moment  with 
her  face  toward  the  wail,  not  knowing  how  to 
bear  herself.  It  was  but  for  a moment,  and 
then  slowly  moving  round,  with  her  two  hands 
clasped  together,  she  sank  on  her  knees  at  Mrs. 
Orme’s  feet,  and  hid  her  face  in  the  skirt  of  Mrs. 
Orme’s  dress. 

“ My  friend — my  friend !”  said  Lady  Mason. 

“ Yes,  I am  your  friend — indeed  I am.  But, 
dear  Lady  Mason — ” And  she  endeavored  to 
think  of  words  by  which  she  might  implore  her 
to  rise  and  compose  herself. 

“ How  is  it  yon  can  bear  with  such  a one  as 
I am  ? How  is  it  that  you  do  not  hate  me  for 
my  guilt?” 

“He  does  not  hate  ns  when  we  are  guilty.” 

“ I do  not  know.  Sometimes  I think  that  all 
will  hate  me — here  and  hereafter — except  yon. 
Lucius  will  hate  me,  and  how  shall  I bear  that  ? 
Oh,  Mrs.  Orme,  I wish  he  knew  it!” 
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“ I wish  he  did.  lie  shall  know  it  now — to- 
night, if  you  will  allow'  me  to  tell  him/' 

“ No.  It  would  kill  me  to  bear  his  looks.  I 
wish  he  knew  it,  and  was  away,  so  that  he  might 
never  look  at  me  again.0 

*l  He  too  would  forgive  yon  if  he  knew  it  all.” 
11  Forgive ! How  can  he  forgive?"  And  as 


she  spoko  sho  rose  again  to  her  feet,  and  her  old 
manner  came  upon  her  JDo  you  think  what 
it  is  that  I have  done  for  him  ? I,  his  mother, 
for  my  only  child  ? And  after  that,  is  it  possi- 
ble that  he  should  forgive  me?1’ 

“You  meant  him  no  harm." 

“ But  I have  ruined  him  before  all  the  world. 
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He  is  as  proud  as  your  boy ; and  could  be  bear 
to  think  that  his  whole  life  would  be  disgraced 
by  his  mother’s  crime  ?” 

“ Had  I been  so  unfortunate  he  would  have 
forgiven  me.” 

“ We  are  speaking  of  what  is  impossible.  It 
could  not  have  been  so.  Your  youth  was  differ- 
ent from  mine.” 

“ God  has  been  very  good  to  me,  and  not 
placed  temptation  in  my  way;  temptation,  I 
mean,  to  great  faults.  But  little  faults  require 
repentance  as  much  as  great  ones.” 

“ But  then  repentance  is  easy ; at  any  rate  it 
is  possible.” 

“ Oh,  Lady  Mason,  is  it  not  possible  for  you  ?” 

“ But  I will  not  talk  of  that  now.  I will  not 
hear  you  compare  yourself  with  such  a one  as  I 
am.  Do  you  know  I was  thinking  to-day  that 
my  mind  would  fail  me,  and  that  I should  be 
mad  before  this  is  over?  How  can  I bear  it? 
how  can  I bear  it  ?”  And  rising  from  her  seat, 
she  walked  rapidly  through  the  room,  holding 
back  her  hair  from  her  brows  with  both  her 
hands. 

And  how  was  she  to  bear  it  ? The  load  on 
her  back  was  too  much  for  any  shoulders.  The 
burden  with  which  she  had  laden  herself  was 
too  heavy  to  be  borne.  Her  power  of  endurance 
was  very  great.  Her  strength  in  supporting  the 
extreme  bitterness  of  intense  sorrow  was  won- 
derful. But  now  she  was  taxed  beyond  her 
power.  * * How  am  I to  bear  it  ? ” she  said  again, 
as  still  holding  her  hair  between  her  fingers,  she 
drew  her  hands  back  over  her  head. 

“You  do  not  know.  You  have  not  tried  it. 
It  is  impossible,”  she  said  in  her  wildness,  as 
Mrs.  Orme  endeavored  to  teach  her  the  only 
source  from  whence  consolation  might  be  had. 
“I  do  not  believe  in  the  thief  on  the  cross,  un- 
less it  was  that  he  had  prepared  himself  for  that 
day  by  years  of  contrition.  I know  I shock 
you,”  she  added,  after  a while.  “I  know  that 
what  I say  will  be  dreadful  to  you.  But  inno- 
cence will  always  bo  shocked  by  guilt.  Go,  go 
and  leave  me.  It  has  gone  so  far  now  that  all 
is  of  no  use.”  Then  she  threw  herself  on  the 
bed,  and  burst  into  a convulsive  passion  of 
tears. 

Once  again  Mrs.  Orme  endeavored  to  obtain 
permission  from  her  to  undertake  that  embassy 
to  her  son.  Had  Lady  Mason  acceded,  or  been 
near  acceding,  Mrs.  Orme’s  courage  would  prob- 
ably have  been  greatly  checked.  As  it  was  she 
pressed  it  as  though  the  task  were  one  to  be  per- 
formed without  difficulty.  Mrs.  Orme  was  very 
anxious  that  Lucius  should  not  sit  in  the  court 
throughout  the  trial.  She  felt  that  if  he  did  so 
the  shock — the  shock  which  was  inevitable — 
must  fall  upon  him  there;  and  than  that  she 
could  conceive  nothing  more  terrible.  And 
then  also  she  believed  that  if  the  secret  were 
once  made  known  to  Lucius,  and  if  he  were  for 
a time  removed  from  his  mother’s  side,  the  poor 
woman  might  be  brought  to  a calmer  perception 
of  her  true  position.  The  strain  would  be  less- 
ened, and  she  would  no  longer  feel  the  necessity 


of  exerting  so  terrible  a control  over  her  feel- 
ings. 

“You  have  acknowledged  that  he  must  know 
it  sooner  or  later,”  pleaded  Mrs.  Orme. 

“ But  this  is  not  the  time — not  now,  during 
the  trial.  Had  he  known  it  before — ” 

“ It  would  keep  him  away  from  the  court” 

“Yes,  and  I should  never  see  him  again! 
What  wdll  he  do  when  he  hears  it?  Perhaps 
it  would  be  better  that  he  should  go  without 
seeing  me.” 

“ lie  would  not  do  that.” 

“It  would  be  better.  If  they  take  me  to  the 
prison  I will  never  see  him  again.  His  eyes 
would  kill  me.  Do  you  ever  watch  him  and 
see  the  pride  that  there  is  in  his  eye  ? He  has 
never  yet  known  what  disgrace  means ; and  now 
I,  his  mother,  have  brought  him  to  this !” 

It  was  all  in  vain  as  far  as  that  night  was 
concerned.  Lady  Mason  would  give  no  such 
permission.  But  Mrs.  Orme  did  exact  from 
her  a kind  of  promise  that  Lucius  should  be 
told  on  the  next  evening,  if  it  then  appeared, 
from  what  Mr.  Aram  should  say,  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  trial  was  likely  to  be  against  them. 

Lucius  Mason  spent  his  evening  alone ; and 
though  he  had  a9  yet  heard  none  of  the  truth, 
his  mind  was  not  at  ease,  nor  was  he  happy  at 
heart.  Though  he  had  no  idea  of  his  mothers 
guilt,  he  did  conceive  that  after  this  trial  it 
would  be  impossible  that  they  should  remain  at 
Orlcy  Farm.  His  mother’s  intended  marriage 
with  Sir  Peregrine,  and  then  the  manner  in 
which  that  engagement  had  been  broken  off; 
the  course  of  the  trial,  and  its  celebrity ; the  en- 
mity of  Dockwrath ; and,  lastly,  his  own  inabil- 
ity to  place  himself  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
thosb  people  who  were  still  his  mother’s  nearest 
friends,  made  him  feel  that  in  any  event  it  would 
be  well  for  them  to  change  their  residence.  What 
could  life  do  for  him  there  at  Orley  Farm  after 
all  that  had  passed  ? He  had  gone  to  Liver- 
pool and  bought  guano,  and  now  the  sacks  were 
lying  in  his  barn  unopened.  He  had  begun  to 
drain,  and  the  ugly  unfinished  lines  of  earth 
were  lying  across  his  fields.  He  had  no  further 
interest  in  it,  and  felt  that  he  could  no  longer 
go  to  work  on  that  ground  as  though  he  were  in 
truth  its  master. 

But  then,  as  ho  thought  of  his  future  hopes, 
his  place  of  residence  and  coming  life,  there 
was  one  other  beyond  himself  and  his  mother 
to  whom  his  mind  reverted.  What  would  So- 
phia wish  that  he  should  do? — his  own  Sophia 
— she  who  had  promised  him  that  her  heart 
should  be  with  his  through  all  the  troubles  of 
this  trial?  Before  he  went  to  bed  that  night 
he  wrote  to  Sophia,  and  told  her  what  were  his 
troubles  and  what  his  hopes.  “This  will  be 
over  in  two  days  more,”  he  said,  “and  then  I 
will  come  to  you.  You  will  see  me,  I trust,  the 
day  after  this  letter  reaches  you ; but  neverthe- 
less I can  not  debar  myself  from  the  satisfaction 
of  writing.  I am  not  happy,  for  I am  dissatis- 
fied with  what  they  are  doing  for  my  mother ; 
and  it  is  only  when  I think  of  yon,  and  the  as- 
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surance  of  your  love,  that  I can  feel  any  thing 
like  content.  It  is  not  a pleasant  thing  to  sit 
by  and  hear  one’s  mother  charged  with  the  foul- 
est frauds  that  practiced  villains  can  conceive  I 
Yet  I have  had  to  bear  it,  and  have  heard  no 
denial  of  the  charge  in  true  honest  language. 
To-day,  when  the  solicitor-general  was  heaping 
falsehoods  on  her  name,  I could  hardly  refrain 
myself  from  rushing  at  his  throat.  Let  me  have 
a line  of  comfort  from  you,  and  then  I will  be 
with  you  on  Friday.” 

That  line  of  comfort  never  came,  nor  did  Lu- 
cius on  the  Friday  make  his  intended  visit. 
Miss  Furnival  had  determined,  some  day  or 
two  before  this,  that  she  would  not  write  to  Lu- 
cius again  till  this  trial  was  over;  and  even 
then  it  might  be  a question  whether  a corre- 
spondence with  the  heir  of  Noningsby  would 
not  be  more  to  her  taste. 


CHAPTER  LXXL 

SHOWING  HOW  JOHN  KENNEBY  AND  BRIDGET  BOL- 
STER BORE  THEMSELVES  IN  COURT. 

On  the  next  morning  they  were  all  in  their 
places  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the  crowd  had  been 
gathered  outside  the  doors  of  the  court  from  a 
much  earlier  hour.  As  the  trial  progressed  the 
interest  in  it  increased,  and  as  people  began  to 
believe  that  Lady  Mason  had  in  truth  forged  a 
will,  so  did  they  the  more  regard  her  in  the  light 
of  a heroine.  Had  she  murdered  her  husband 
after  forging  his  will,  men  would  have  paid  half 
a crown  a piece  to  have  touched  her  garments, 
or  a guinea  for  the  privilege  of  shaking  hands 
with  her.  Lady  Mason  had  again  taken  her 
seat  with  her  veil  raised,  with  Mrs.  Orme  on 
one  side  of  her  and  her  son  on  the  other.  The 
counsel  were  again  ranged  on  the  seats  behind, 
Mr.  Furnival  sittipg  the  nearest  to  the  judge, 
and  Mr.  Aram  again  occupied  the  intermediate 
bench,  so  placing  himself  that  he  could  commu- 
nicate either  with  his  client  or  with  the  barris- 
ters. These  were  now  their  established  places, 
and  great  as  was  the  crowd  they  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  reaching  them.  An  easy  way  is  always 
made  for  the  chief  performers  in  a play. 

This  was  to  be  the  great  day  os  regarded  the 
evidence.  “ It  is  a case  that  depends  altogeth- 
er on  evidence,”  one  young  lawyer  said  to  an- 
other. “If  the  counsel  know  how  to  handle  the 
witnesses,  I should  say  she  is  safe.”  The  im- 
portance of  this  handling  was  felt  by  every  one, 
and  therefore  it  was  understood  that  the  real 
game  would  be  played  out  on  this  middle  day. 
It  had  been  all  very  well  for  Chaffanbrass  to 
bully  Dockwrath  and  make  the  wretched  attor- 
ney miserable  for  an  hour  or  so,  but  that  would 
have  but  little  bearing  on  the  verdict.  There 
were  two  persons  there  who  were  prepared  to 
swear  that  on  a certain  day  they  had  only  sign- 
ed one  deed.  So  much  the  solicitor-general  had 
told  them,  and  nobody  doubted  that  it  would  bo 
so.  The  question  now  was  this,  would  Mr. 


Furnival  and  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  succeed  in  mak- 
ing them  contradict  themselves  when  they  had 
so  sworn  ? Could  they  be  made  to  say  that  they 
had  signed  two  deeds,  or  that  they  might  have 
done  so  ? 

It  was  again  the  duty  of  Mr.  Furnival  to  come 
first  upon  the  stage — that  is  to  say,  he  was  to  do 
so  as  soon  as  Sir  Richard  had  performed  his  very 
second-rate  part  of  eliciting  the  evidence  in  chief. 
Poor  John  Kenneby  was  to  be  the  first  victim, 
and  he  was  placed  in  the  box  before  them  all 
very  soon  after  the  judge  had  taken  his  seat. 
Why  had  he  not  emigrated  to  Australia,  and 
escaped  all  this — escaped  all  this,  and  Mrs. 
Smiley  also  ? That  was  John  Kenneby ’s  reflec- 
tion as  he  slowly  mounted  the  two  steps  up  into 
the  place  of  his  torture.  Near  to  the  same  spot, 
and  near  also  to  Dockwrath  who  had  taken 
these  two  witnesses  under  his  special  charge,  sat 
Bridget  Bolster.  She  had  made  herself  very 
comfortable  that  morning  with  buttered  toast 
and  sausages;  and  when  at  Dockwrath's  in- 
stance Kenneby  had  submitted  to  a slight  infu- 
sion of  Dutch  courage — a bottle  of  brandy  would 
not  have  sufficed  for  the  purpose — Bridget  also 
had  not  refused  the  generous  glass.  “ Not  that 
I wants  it,”  said  she,  meaning  thereby  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  that  she  could  hold  her  own, 
even  against  the  great  Chaffanbrass,  without 
any  such  extraneous  aid.  She  now  sat  quite 
quiet,  with  her  hands  crossed  on  her  knees  be- 
fore her,  and  her  eyes  immovably  fixed  on  the 
table  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  court.  In 
that  position  she  remained  till  her  turn  came ; 
and  one  may  say  that  there  was  no  need  for  fear 
on  account  of  Bridget  Bolster. 

And  then  Sir  Richard  began.  What  would 
be  the  nature  of  Kenneby's  direct  evidence  the 
reader  pretty  well  knows.  Sir  Richard  took  a 
long  time  in  extracting  it,  for  he  was  aware  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  give  his  witness  some 
confidence  before  he  came  to  his  main  questions. 
Even  to  do  this  was  difficult,  for  Kenneby  would 
speak  in  a voice  so  low  that  nobody  could  hear 
him ; and  on  the  second  occasion  of  the  judge 
enjoining  him  to  speak  out,  he  nearly  fainted. 
It  is  odd  that  it  never  occurs  to  judges  that  a 
witness  who  is  naturally  timid  will  be  mado 
more  so  by  being  scolded.  When  I hear  a 
judge  thus  use  his  authority,  I always  wish  that 
I had  the  power  of  forcing  him  to  some  very  un- 
congenial employment — jumping  in  a sack,  let 
us  say ; and  then  when  he  jumped  poorly,  as  he 
certainly  would,  I would  crack  my  whip  and  bid 
him  go  higher  and  higher.  The  more  I so  bade 
him,  the  more  he  would  limp ; and  the  world 
looking  on  would  pity  him  and  execrate  me. 
It  is  much  the  same  thing  when  a witness  is 
sternly  told  to  speak  louder. 

But  John  Kenneby  at  last  told  his  plain  story. 
He  remembered  the  day  on  which  he  had  met 
old  Usbech  and  Bridget  Bolster  and  Lady  Mason 
in  Sir  Joseph’s  chamber.  He  had  then  wit- 
nessed a signature  by  Sir  Joseph,  and  had  only 
witnessed  one  on  that  day— rof  that  he  was  per 
fectly  certain.  He  did  not  think  that  old  Us> 
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bech  had  signed  the  deed  in  question,  but  on 
that  matter  he  declined  to  swear  positively.  He 
remembered  the  former  trial.  He  had  not  then 
been  able  to  swear  positively  whether  Usbech 
had  or  had  not  signed  the  deed.  As  far  as  he 
could  remember,  that  was  the  point  to  which  his 
cross-examination  on  that  occasion  had  chiefly 
been  directed.  So  much  John  Kenneby  did  at 
last  say  in  language  that  was  sufficiently  plain. 

And  then  Mr.  Furnival  arose.  The  reader 
is  acquainted  with  the  state  of  his  mind  on  the 
subject  of  this  trial.  The  enthusiasm  on  be- 
half of  Lady  Mason,  which  had  been  aroused  by 
his  belief  in  her  innocence,  by  his  old  friendship, 
by  his  ancient  adherence  to  her  cause,  and  by 
his  admiration  for  her  beauty,  had  now  greatly 
faded.  It  had  faded  much  when  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  call  in  such  fellow-laborers  as 
Chaffan brass  and  Aram,  and  had  all  but  per- 
ished when  he  learned  from  contact  with  them 
to  regard  her  guilt  as  certain.  But,  neverthe- 
less, now  that  he  was  there,  the  old  fire  returned 
to  him.  He  had  wished  twenty  times  that  he 
had  been  able  to  shake  the  matter  from  him  and 
leave  his  old  client  in  the  hands  of  her  new  ad- 
visers. It  would  be  better  for  her,  he  had  said 
to  himself.  But  on  this  day — on  these  three 
days — seeing  that  he  had  not  shaken  the  matter 
off,  he  rose  to  his  work  as  though  he  still  loved 
her,  as  though  all  his  mind  was  still  intent  on 
preserving  that  ill-gotten  inheritance  for  her  son. 
It  may  almost  be  doubted  whether,  at  moments 
during  these  three  days,  he  did  not  again  per- 
suade himself  that  Bhe  was  an  injured  woman. 
Aram,  as  may  be  remembered,  had  felt  misgiv- 
ings as  to  Mr.  Fumival’s  powers  for  such  cross- 
examination  ; but  Chaffanbrass  had  never  doubt- 
ed it.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Furnival  could  do  as 
much  as  himself  in  that  way ; the  difference  be- 
ing this — that  Mr.  Furnival  could  do  something 
else  besides. 

“ And  now,  Mr.  Kenneby,  I’ll  ask  you  a few 
questions,  ” he  said ; and  Kenneby  turned  round 
to  him.  The  barrister  spoke  in  a mild,  low 
voice,  but  his  eye  transfixed  the  poor  fellow  at 
once;  and  though  Kenneby  was  told  a dozen 
times  to  look  at  the  jury  and  speak  to  the  jury, 
he  never  was  able  to  take  his  gaze  away  from 
Mr.  Furnival’s  face. 

“ You  remember  the  old  trial,”  he  said ; and 
as  he  spoke  he  held  in  his  hand  what  was  known 
to  be  an  account  of  that  transaction.  Then 
there  arose. a debate  between  him  and  Sir  Rich- 
ard, in  which  Chaffanbrass,  and  Graham,  and 
Mr.  Steelyard  all  took  part,  as  to  whether  Ken- 
neby might  be  examined  as  to  his  former  ex- 
amination ; and  on  this  point  Graham  pleaded 
very  volubly,  bringing  up  precedents  without 
number — striving  to  do  his  duty  to  his  client  on 
a point  with  which  his  own  conscience  did  not 
interfere.  And  at  last  it  was  ruled  by  the  judge 
that  this  examination  might  go  on ; whereupon 
both  Sir  Richard  and  Mr.  Steelyard  sat  down  as 
though  they  were  perfectly  satisfied.  Kenneby, 
on  being  again  asked,  said  that  he  did  remember, 
the  old  trial. 


“It  is  necessary,  you  know,  that  the  jury 
should  hear  you,  and  if  you  look  at  them  anil 
speak  to  them  they  would  stand  a better  chance.” 
Kenneby  for  a moment  allowed  his  eye  to  travel 
up  to  the  jury  box,  but  it  instantly  fell  again 
and  fixed  itself  on  the  lawyer’s  face.  “ You  do 
remember  that  trial  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir,  I remember  it,”  whispered  Ken- 
neby. 

“Do  you  remember  my  asking  you  then 
whether  you  had  been  in  the  habit  of  witnessing 
Sir  Joseph  Mason’s  signature?” 

“ Did  you  ask  me  that,  Sir  ?” 

“That  is  the  question  which  I put  to  you. 
Do  you  remember  my  doing  so  ?” 

“ I dare  say  you  did,  Sir.” 

“I  did,  and  I will  now  read  your  answer. 
We  shall  give  to  the  jury  a copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  trial,  my  lord,  when  we  have  proved 
it — as,  of  course,  we  intend  to  do.  ” 

And  then  there  was  another  little  battle  be- 
tween the  barristers.  But  as  Lady  Mason  was 
now  being  tried  for  perjury,  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  at  that  other  trial,  it  was  of  course 
indispensable  that  all  the  proceedings  of  that 
trial  should  be  made  known  to  the  jury. 

“ You  said  on  that  occasion^”  continued  Fur- 
nival, “ that  you  were  sure  you  had  witnessed 
three  signatures  of  Sir  Joseph’s  that  summer— 
that  you  had  probably  witnessed  three  in  July, 
that  you  were  quite  sure  you  had  witnessed  three 
in  one  week  in  July,  that  you  were  nearly  sure 
you  had  witnessed  three  in  one  day,  that  you 
could  not  tell  what  day  that  might  have  been, 
and  that  you  had  been  used  as  a witness  so  oft- 
en that  you  really  did  not  remember  any  thing 
about  it.  Can  you  say  whether  that  was  the 
purport  of  the  evidence  you  gave  then  ?” 

“If  it’s  down  there — ” said  John  Kenneby, 
and  then  he  stopped  himself. 

“ It  is  down  here ; I have  read  it.” 

“I  suppose  it’s  all  right,”  ^ud  Kenneby. 

“I  must  trouble  you  to  speak  out,”  said  the 
judge ; “I  can  not  hear  you,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  the  jury  should  do  so.”  The  judge’s 
words  were  not  uncivil,  but  bis  voice  was  harsh, 
and  the  only  perceptible  consequence  of  the  re- 
monstrance was  to  be  seen  in  the  thick  drops  of 
perspiration  standing  on  John  Kenneby’s  brow. 

“ That  is  the  evidence  which  you  gave  on  the 
former  trial.  May  the  jury  presume  that  you 
then  spoke  the  truth  to  the  best  of  your  knowl- 
edge?” 

“ I tried  to  speak  the  truth,  Sir.” 

“You  tried  to  speak  the  truth  ? But  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  failed  ?” 

“No,  I don’t  think  I failed.” 

“When,  therefore,  you  told  the  jury  that  yon 
were  nearly  sure  that  you  had  witnessed  three 
signatures  of  Sir  Joseph’s  in  one  day,  that  was 
truth  ?” 

“ I don’t  think  I ever  did.” 

“ Ever  did  what  ?” 

“ Witness  three  papers  in  one  day.” 

“ You  don’t  think  you  ever  did?” 

“I  might  have  done,  to  be  sure.” 
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“But  then,  at  that  trial,  about  twelve  months 
after  the  man’s  death,  you  were  nearly  sure  you 
had  done  so.” 

“Was  I?” 

“ So  you  told  the  jury.” 

“ Then  I did,  Sir.” 

“Then  you  did  what?” 

“ Did  witness  all  those  papers.” 

“ You  think  then  now  that  it  is  probable  you 
witnessed  three  signatures  on  the  same  day  ?” 

“No,  I don’t  think  that.” 

“ Then  what  do  you  think  ?” 

“It  is  so  long  ago,  Sir,  that  I really  don’t 
know.” 

“Exactly.  It  is  so  long  ago  that  you  can 
not  depend  on  your  memory.” 

“I  suppose  I can’t,  Sir.” 

“ But  you  just  now  told  the  gentleman  who 
examined  you  on  the  other  side  that  you  were 
quite  sure  you  did  not  witness  two  deeds  on  the 
day  he  named — the  14th  of  July.  Now,  seeing 
that  you  doubt  your  own  memory,  going  back 
over  so  long  a time,  do  you  wish  to  correct  that 
statement  ?” 

“ I suppose  I do.” 

“ What  correction  do  you  wish  to  make  ?” 

“I  don’t  think  I did.” 

“ Don’t  think  you  did  what  ?” 

“I  don’t  think  I signed  tfro — ” 

“ I really  can  not  hear  the  witness,”  said  the 
judge. 

“ You  must  speak  out  louder,”  said  Mr.  Fur- 
nival,  himself  speaking  very  loudly. 

“ I mean  to  do  it  as  well  as  I can,”  said  Ken- 
neby. 

“ I believe  you  do,”  said  Furnival;  “but  in 
so  meaning  you  must  be  very  careful  to  state 
nothing  as  a certainty  of  the  certainty  of  which 
you  are  not  sure.  Are  you  certain  that  on  that 
day  you  did  not  witness  two  deeds  ?” 

“I  think  so.” 

“And  yet  you  were  not  certain  twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  fact  was  so  much  nearer  to  you  ?” 

“I  don’t  remember.” 

“ You  don’t  remember  whether  you  were  cer- 
tain twelve  months  after  the  occurrence,  but  you 
think  you  are  certain  now.” 

“I  mean,  I don’t  think  I signed  two.” 

“It  is,  then,  only  a matter  of  thinking.” 

“No ; only  a matter  of  thinking.” 
v“  And  you  might  have  signed  the  two?” 

“I  certainly  might  have  done  so.” 

“ What  you  mean  to  tell  the  jury  is  this ; 
that  you  have  no  remembrance  of  signing  twice 
on  that  special  day,  although  you  know  that  you 
have  acted  as  witness  on  behalf  of  Sir  Joseph 
Mason  more  than  twice  on  the  same  day  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“That  is  the  intended  purport  of  your  evi- 
dence?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

And  then  Mr.  Furnival  traveled  off  to  that 
other  point  of  Mr.  Usbech’s  presence  and  al- 
leged handwriting.  On  that  matter  Kenneby 
had  not  made  any  positive  assertion,  though  he 
had  expressed  a very  strong  opinion.  Mr.  Fur- 


nival was  not  satisfied  with  this,  but  wished  to 
show  that  Kenneby  had  not  on  that  matter  even 
a strong  opinion.  He  again  reverted  to  the 
evidence  on  the  former  trial,  and  read  various 
questions  with  their  answers ; and  the  answers 
as  given  at  that  time  certainly  did  not,  when  so 
taken,  express  a clear  opinion  on  the  part  of  thp 
person  who  gave  them ; although  an  impartial 
person  on  reading  the  whole  evidence  would 
have  found  that  a very  clear  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed. When  first  asked,  Kenneby  had  said 
that  he  was  nearly  sure  that  Mr.  Usbech  had  not 
signed  the  document.  But  his  very  anxiety  to 
be  true  had  brought  him  into  trouble.  Mr. 
Furnival  on  that  occasion  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  word  “nearly,”  and  had  at  last  succeeded 
in  making  him  say  that  he  was  not  sure  at  all. 
Evidence  by  means  of  torture — thumb-screw  and 
such  like — we  have  for  many  years  past  aban- 
doned as  barbarous,  and  have  acknowledged  that 
it  is  of  its  very  nature  useless  in  the  search  after 
truth.  How  long  will  it  be  before  we  shall 
recognize  that  the  other  kind  of  torture  is  equal- 
ly opposed  both  to  truth  and  civilization  ? 

“ But  Mr.  Usbech  was  certainly  in  the  room 
on  that  day?”  continued  Mr.  Furnival. 

“ Yes,  he  was  there.” 

“And  knew  what  you  were  all  doing,  I sup- 
pose?” 

“ Yes,  I suppose  he  knew.” 

“ I presume  it  was  he  who  explained  to  you 
the  nature  of  the  deed  you  were  to  witness  ?” 

“ I dare  say  he  did.” 

“ As  he  was  the  lawyer,  that  would  be  nat- 
ural.” 

“ I suppose  it  would.” 

“ And  you  don’t  remember  the  nature  of  that 
special  deed,  as  explained  to  you  on  the  day 
when  Bridget  Bolster  was  in  the  room?” 

“No,  I don’t.” 

“ It  might  have  been  a will  ?” 

“ Yes,  it  might.  I did  sign  one  or  two  wills 
for  Sir  Joseph,  I think.” 

“And  as  to  this  individual  document,  Mr. 
Usbech  might  have  signed  it  in  your  presence, 
for  any  thing  you  know  to  the  contrary?” 

“ He  might  have  done  so.” 

“ Now,  on  your  oath,  Kenneby,  is  your  memo- 
ry strong  enough  to  enable  you  to  give  the  jury 
any  information  on  this  subject  upon  which  they 
may  firmly  rely  in  convicting  that  unfortunate 
lady  of  the  terrible  crime  laid  to  her  charge?” 
Then  for  a moment  Kenneby  glanced  round 
and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Lady  Mason’s  face. 
“ Think  a moment  before  you  answer ; and  deal 
with  her  as  you  would  wish  another  should  deal 
with  you  if  you  were  so  situated.  Can  you  say 
that  you  remember  that  Usbech  did  not  sign  it?” 

“Well,  Sir,  I don’t  think  he  did.” 

“ But  he  might  have  done  so?” 

“Oh  yes;  he  might.” 

“ You  do  not  remember  that  he  did  bo  ?” 

“Certainly  not.” 

“ And  that  is  about  the  extent  of  what  you 
mean  to  say?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 
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“Let  me  understand,”  said  the  judge — and 
then  the  perspiration  became  more  visible  on 
poor  Kenneby ’s  facer—4*  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  have  no  memory  on  the  matter  whatever? — 
that  you  6imply  do  not  remember  whether  Usbech 
did  or  did  not  sign  it?” 

“ I don’t  think  he  signed  it” 

“But  why  do  you  thiuk  he  did  not,  seeing 
that  his  name  is  there?” 

“ I didn’t  see  him.” 

“Do  you  mean,”  continued  the  judge,  “that 
you  didn’t  see  him,  or  that  you  don't  remember 
that  you  saw  him  ?” 

“ I don’t  remember  that  I saw  him.” 

“ But  you  may  have  done  so?  He  may  have 
signed,  and  you  may  have  seen  him  do  so,  only 
you  don’t  remember  it  ?” 

“Yes,  my  lord.” 

And  then  Kenneby  was  allowed  to  go  down. 
As  he  did  so,  Joseph  Mason,  who  sat  near  to 
him,  turned  upon  him  a look  black  as  thunder. 
Mr.  Mason  gave  him  no  credit  for  his  timidity, 
but  believed  that  he  had  been  bought  over  by 
the  other  side.  Dockwrath,  however,  knew  bet- 
ter. “They  did  not  quite  beat  him  about  his 
own  signature,”  said  he ; “ but  I knew  all  along 
that  we  must  depend  chiefly  upon  Bolster.” 

Then  Bridget  Bolster  was  put  into  the  box, 
and  she  was  examined  by  Mr.  Steelyard.  She 
had  heard  Kenneby  instructed  to  look  up,  and 
she  therefore  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  canopy 
over  the  judge’s  seat.  There  she  fixed  them, 
and  there  she  kept  them  till  her  examination 
was  over,  merely  turning  them  for  a moment  on 
to  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  when  that  gentleman  be- 
came particularly  severe  in  his  treatment  of  her. 
What  she  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Steelyard  was 
very  simple.  She  had  never  witnessed  but  one 
signature  in  her  life,  and  that  she  had  done  in 
Sir  Joseph’s  room.  The  nature  of  the  docu- 
ment had  been  explained  to  her.  “But,”  as 
she  said,  “ she  was  young  and  giddy  then,  and 
what  went  in  at  one  ear  went  out  at  another.” 
She  didn’t  remember  Mr.  Usbech  signing,  but 
he  might  have  done  so.  She  thought  he  did 
not.  As  to  the  two  signatures  purporting  to 
be  hers,  she  could  not  say  which  was  hers,  and 
which  was  not.  But  this  she  would  swear  pos- 
itively, that  they  were  not  both  hers.  To  this 
she  adhered  firmly,  and  Mr.  Steelyard  handed 
her  over  to  Mr.  Chaffanbrass. 

Then  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  every  one  knew  that  his  work  was  cut  out 
for  him.  Mr.  Furnival  had  triumphed.  It  may 
be  said  that  he  had  demolished  his  witness ; but 
liis  triumph  had  been  very  easy.  It  was  now 
necessary  to  demolish  Bridget  Bolster,  and  the 
opinion  was  general  that  if  any  body  could  do  it 
Mr.  Chaffanbrass  was  the  man.  But  there  was 
a doggedness  about  Bridget  Bolster  which  in- 
duced many  to  doubt  whether  even  Chaffanbrass 
would  be  successful.  Mr.  Aram  trusted  great- 
ly ; but  the  bar  would  have  preferred  to  stake 
their  money  on  Bridget. 

Chaffanbrass  as  he  rose  pushed  back  his  small 
ugly  wig  from  his  forehead,  thrusting  it  rather 


on  one  side  as  he  did  so,  and  then,  with  his  chin 
thrown  forward,  and  a wicked,  ill-meaning  smile 
upon  his  mouth,  he  looked  at  Bridget  for  some 
moments  before  he  spoke  to  her.  She  glanced 
at  him,  and  instantly  fixed  her  eyes  back  upon 
the  canopy.  She  then  folded  her  hands  one  on 
the  other  upon  the  rail  before  her,  compressed 
her  lips,  and  waited  patiently. 

“I  think  you  say  you’re — a chambermaid?” 
That  was  the  first  question  which  Chaffanbrass 
asked,  and  Bridget  Bolster  gave  a little  start  as 
she  heard  his  sharp,  angry,  disagreeable  voice. 

“ Yes,  I am,  Sir,  at  Palmer’s  Imperial  Hotel, 
Plymouth,  Devonshire ; and  have  been  for  nine* 
teen  years,  upper  and  under.” 

1 ‘ Upper  and  under  1 What  do  upper  and  un- 
der mean  ?” 

“When  I was  under,  I had  another  above 
me ; and  now,  as  I’m  upper,  why  there’s  others 
under  me.”  So  she  explained  her  position  at 
the  hotel,  but  she  never  took  her  eyes  from  the 
canopy. 

“You  hadn’t  begun  being — chambermaid 
when  you  signed  these  documents?” 

“ I didn’t  sign  only  one  of  ’em.” 

“ Well,  one  of  them.  You  hadn’t  begun  be- 
ing chambermaid  then  ?” 

“No,  I hadn’t;  I was  housemaid  at  Oiiey 
Farm.” 

“ Were  you  upper  or  under  there  ?” 

“Well,  I believe  I was  both ; that  is,  the  cook 
was  upper  in  the  house.” 

“ Oh,  the  cook  was  upper.  Why  wasn’t  she 
called  to  sign  her  name  ?” 

“That  I can’t  say.  She  was  a very  decent 
woman — that  I can  say — and  her  name  was 
Martha  Mullens.” 

So  far  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  had  not  done  much ; 
but  that  was  only  the  preliminary  skirmish,  as 
fen  cere  play  with  their  foils  before  they  begin. 

“ And  now,  Bridget  Bolster,  if  I understand 
you,”  he  said,  “you  have  sworn  that  on  the 
14th  of  July  you  only  signed  one  of  these  docu- 
ments.” 

“I  only  signed  once,  Sir.  I didn’t  say  no- 
thing about  the  14th  of  July,  because  I don’t  re- 
member.” 

“ But  when  you  signed  the  one  deed  you  did 
not  sign  any  other?” 

“Neither  then  nor  never.” 

“ Do  you  know  the  oflensc  for  which  that  lady 
is  being  tried — Lady  Mason  ?” 

“ Well,  I ain’t  sure ; it’s  for  doing  something 
about  the  will.” 

“No,  woman,  it  is  not.”  And  then,  as  Mr. 
Chaffanbrass  raised  his  voice,  and  spoke  with 
savage  earnestness,  Bridget  again  started,  and 
gave  a little  leap  up  from  the  floor.  Bat  she 
soon  settled  herself  back  in  her  old  position. 
“ No  one  has  dared  to  accuse  her  of  that,”  con- 
tinued Mr.  Chaffanbrass,  looking  over  at  the 
lawyers  on  the  other  side.  “The  charge  they 
have  brought  forward  against  her  is  that  of  per- 
jury— of  having  given  false  evidence  twenty 
years  ago  in  a court  of  law.  Now  look  here, 
Bridget  Bolster;  look  at  me,  I say.”  She  did 
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look  at  him  for  a moment,  and  then  turned  her 
eyes  back  to  the  canopy.  “ As  sure  as  you’re  a 
living  woman  you  shall  be  placed  there  and  tried 
for  the  same  offense — for  perjury — if  you  tell  me 
a falsehood  respecting  this  matter.” 

“I  won’t  say  nothing  but  what’s  right,”  said 
Bridget. 

“You  had  better  not.  Now  look  at  these 
two  signatures;”  and  he  handed  to  her  two 
deeds,  or  rather  made  one  of  the  servants  of  the 
court  hold  them  for  him ; “ which  of  those  sig- 
natures is  the  one  which  you  did  not  sign  ?” 

“I  can’t  say,  Sir.” 

“ Did  you  write  that  further  one — that  with 
your  hand  on  it?” 

“ I can’t  say,  Sir.” 

“Look  at  it,  woman,  before  yon  answer  me.” 

Bridget  looked  at  it,  and  then  repeated  the 
same  words — 

“ I can’t  say,  Sir.” 

“And  now  look  at  the  other.”  And  she 
again  looked  down  for  a moment.  “Did  you 
write  that?” 

“I  can’t  say,  Sir.” 

“Will  you  swear  that  you  wrote  either?” 

“ I did  write  one  once.” 

“ Don’t  prevaricate  with  me,  woman.  Were 
either  of  those  signatures  there  written  by  you  ?” 

“I  suppose  that  one  was.” 

“ Will  you  swear  that  you  wrote  either  the 
one  or  the  other  ?” 

“ I’ll  swear  I did  write  one  once.” 

“ Will  you  swear  you  wrote  one  of  those  you 
have  before  you?  You  can  read,  can’t  you?” 

“Oh  yes,  I can  read.” 

“ Then  look  at  them.”  Again  she  turned  her 
eyes  on  them  for  half  a moment.  “ Will  you 
swear  that  you  wrote  either  of  those  ?” 

“Not  if  there’s  another  any  where  else,”  said 
Bridget,  at  last. 

“ Another  any  where  else,”  said  Chaffanbrass, 
repeating  her  words;  “what  do  you  mean  by 
another  ?” 

“ If  you’ve  got  another  that  any  body  else  has 
done,  I won’t  say  which  of  the  three  is  mine. 
But  I did  one,  and  I didn’t  do  no  more.” 

Mr.  Chaffanbrass  continued  at  it  for  a long 
time,  but  with  very  indifferent  success.  That 
affair  of  the  signatures,  which  was  indeed  the 
only  point  on  which  evidence  was  worth  any 
thing,  he  then  abandoned,  and  tried  to  make  her 
contradict  herself  about  old  Usbech.  But  on 
this  subject  she  could  say  nothing.  That  Usbech 
was  present  she  remembered  well,  but  as  to  his 
signing  the  deed,  or  not  signing  it,  she  would 
not  pretend  to  say  any  thing. 

“ I know  he  was  cram  full  of  gout,”  she  said ; 
“but  I don’t  remember  nothing  more.” 

But  it  may  be  explained  that  Mr.  Chafian- 
brass  had  altogether  altered  his  intention  and 
the  very  plan  of  his  campaign  with  reference  to 
this  witness,  as  soon  as  he  saw  what  was  her 
nature  and  disposition.  He  discovered  very  early 
in  the  affair  that  he  could  not  force  her  to  con* 
tradict  herself  and  reduce  her  own  evidence  to 
nothing,  as  Furnival  had  done  with  the  man. 


Nothing  would  flurry  this  woman,  or  force  her 
to  utter  words  of  which  she  herself  did  not  know 
the  meaning.  The  more  he  might  persevere  in 
such  an  attempt,  the  more  dogged  and  steady 
she  would  become.  Ho  therefore  soon  gave  that 
up.  He  had  already  given  it  up  when  he  threat- 
ened to  accuse  her  of  peijury,  and  resolved  that 
as  he  could  not  shake  her  he  would  shake  the 
confidence  which  the  jury  might  place  in  her. 
He  could  not  make  a fool  of  her,  and  therefore 
he  would  make  her  out  to  be  a rogue.  Her  evi- 
dence would  stand  alone,  or  nearly  alone ; and 
in  this  way  he  might  turn  her  firmness  to  his 
own  purpose,  and  explain  that  her  dogged  reso- 
lution to  stick  to  one  plain  statement  arose  from 
her  having  been  specially  instructed  so  to  do, 
with  the  object  of  ruining  his  client.  For  more 
than  half  an  hour  he  persisted  in  asking  her 
questions  with  this  object ; hinting  that  she  was 
on  friendly  terms  with  Dockwrath ; asking  her 
what  pay  she  had  received  for  her  evidence; 
making  her  acknowledge  that  she  was  being  kept 
at  free  quarters,  and  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  He 
even  produced  from  her  a list  of  the  good  things 
she  had  eaten  that  morning  at  breakfast,  and  at 
last  succeeded  in  obtaining  information  as  to 
that  small  but  indiscreet  glass  of  spirits.  It  was 
then,  and  then  only,  that  poor  Bridget  became 
discomposed.  Beef-steaks,  sausages,  and  pigs’ 
fry,  though  they  were  taken  three  times  a day, 
were  not  disgraceful  in  her  line  of  life ; but  that 
little  thimbleful  of  brandy,  taken  after  much 
pressing  and  in  the  openness  of  good  fellowship, 
went  sorely  against  the  grain  with  her.  “ When 
qne  has  to  be  badgered  like  this,  one  wants  a 
drop  of  something  more  than  ordinary,”  she  said 
at  last.  And  they  were  the  only  words  which 
she  did  say  which  proved  any  triumph  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Chaffanbrass.  But  nevertheless  Mr. 
Chaffanbrass  was  not  dissatisfied.  Triumph, 
immediate  triumph  over  a poor  maid-servant 
could  hardly  have  been  the  object  of  a man  who 
had  been  triumphant  in  such  matters  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  Would  it  not  be  practicable  to  make 
the  jury  doubt  whether  that  woman  could  be  be- 
lieved ? That  was  the  triumph  he  desired.  As 
for  himself,  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  knew  well  enough 
that  she  had  spoken  nothing  but  the  truth.  But 
had  he  so  managed  that  the  truth  might  be  made 
to  look  like  falsehood— or  at  any  rate  to  have  a 
doubtful  air?  If  he  had  done  that,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  the  occupation  of  his  life,  and  was  in- 
different to  his  own  triumph. 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 

MB.  FUBXrVAL’S  8PEECH. 

All  this,  as  may  be  supposed,  disturbed  Felix 
Graham  not  a little.  He  perceived  that  each  of 
those  two  witnesses  had  made  a great  effort  to 
speak  the  truth — an  honest,  painful  effort  to 
speak  the  truth,  and  in  no  way  to  go  beyond  it. 
His  gall  had  risen  within  him  while  he  had  list- 
ened to  Mr.  Furnival,  and  witnessed  his  success 
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in  destroying  the  presence  of  mind  of  that  weak 
wretch  who  was  endeavoring  to  do  his  best  in 
the  cause  of  justice.  .And  again,  when  Mr. 
Chaffanbrass  had  seized  hold  of  that  poor  dram, 
and  used  all  his  wit  in  deducing  from  it  a self- 
condemnation  from  the  woman  before  him — 
when  the  practiced  barrister  had  striven  to  show 
that  she  was  a habitual  drunkard,  dishonest, 
unchaste,  evil  in  all  her  habits,  Graham  had  felt 
almost  tempted  to  get  up  and  take  her  part.  No 
doubt  he  had  evinced  this,  for  Chaffanbrass  had 
understood  what  was  going  on  in  his  colleague's 
mind,  and  had  looked  round  at  him  from  time 
to  time  with  an  air  of  scorn  that  had  been  almost 
unendurable. 

And  then  it  had  become  the  duty  of  the  pros- 
ecutors to  prove  the  circumstances  of  the  former 
trial.  This  was  of  course  essentially  necessary, 
seeing  that  the  offense  for  which  Lady  Mason 
was  now  on  her  defense  was  peijury  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  at  that  trial.  And  when 
this  had  been  done  at  considerable  length  by 
Sir  Richard  Leatherham — not  without  many  in- 
terruptions from  Mr.  Fumival  and  much  assist- 
ance from  Mr.  Steelyard  — it  fell  upon  Felix 
Graham  to  show,  by  cross-examination  of  Crook 
the  attorney,  what  had  been  the  nature  and  ef- 
fect of  Lady  Mason’s  testimony.  As  he  arose 
to  do  this,  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  whispered  into  his 
ear,  “ If  you  feel  yourself  unequal  to  it  I’ll  take 
it  up.  I won’t  have  her  thrown  over  for  any  eti- 
quette, nor  yet  for  any  squeamishness.”  To  this 
Graham  vouchsafed  no  answer.  He  would  not 
even  reply  by  a look,  but  he  got  up  and  did  his 
work.  At  this  point  his  conscience  did  not  in- 
terfere with  him,  for  the  questions  which  he  ask- 
ed referred  to  facts  which  had  really  occurred. 
Lady  Mason’s  testimony  at  that  trial  had  been 
believed  by  every  body.  The  gentleman  who 
had  cross-examined  her  on  the  part  of  Joseph 
Mason,  and  who  was  now  dead,  had  failed  to 
shake  her  evidence.  The  judge  who  tried  the 
case  had  declared  to  the  jury  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  disbelieve  her  evidence.  That  judge  was 
still  living — a poor  old  bedridden  man — and  in 
the  course  of  this  latter  trial  his  statement  was 
given  in  evidence.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  at  the  time  Lady  Mason’s  testimony  was 
taken  as  worthy  of  all  credit.  She  had  sworn 
that  she  had  seen  the  three  witnesses  sign  the 
codicil,  and  no  one  had  then  thrown  discredit 
on  her.  The  upshot  of  all  was  this,  that  the 
prosecuting  side  proved  satisfactorily  that  such 
and  such  things  had  been  sworn  by  Lady  Ma- 
son ; and  Felix  Graham,  on  the  side  of  the  de- 
fense, proved  that,  w’hen  she  had  so  sworn,  her 
word  had  been  considered  worthy  of  credence  by 
the  judge  and  by  the  jury,  and  had  hardly  been 
doubted  even  by  the  counsel  opposed  to  her.  All 
this  really  had  been  so,  and  Felix  Graham  used 
his  utmost  ingenuity  in  making  clear  to  the 
court  how  high  and  unassailed  had  been  the  po- 
sition which  his  client  then  held. 

All  this  occupied  the  court  till  nearly  four 
o'clock,  and  then,  as  the  case  was  over  on 
the  port  of  the  prosecution,  the  question  arose 


whether  or  no  Mr.  Furnival  should  address  the 
jury  on  that  evening,  or  wait  till  the  following 
day.  “If  your  lordship  will  sit  till  seven  o’clock,"  / 
said  Mr.  Furnival,  “ I think  I can  undertake  to 
finish  what  remarks  I shall  have  to  make  by  that 
time.”  “ I should  not  mind  sitting  till  nine  for 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Furnival,”  said  the 
judge,  who  was  very  anxious  to  escape  from 
Alston  on  the  day  but  one  following.'  And  thus 
it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Furnival  should  com- 
mence his  speech. 

I have  said  that  in  spite  of  some  previous  hes- 
itation his  old  fire  had  returned  to  him  when  he 
began  his  work  in  court  on  behalf  of  his  client. 

If  this  had  been  so  when  that  work  consisted  in 
the  cross-examination  of  a witness,  it  was  much 
more  so  with  him  now  when  he  had  to  exhibit 
his  own  powers  of  forensic  eloquence.  When 
. a man  knows  that  he  can  speak  with  ease  and 
energy,  and  that  he  will  be  listened  to  with  at- 
tentive ears,  it  is  all  but  impossible  that  he  should 
fail  to  be  enthusiastic,  even  though  his  cause  be 
a bad  one.  It  was  so  with  him  now.  All  his 
old  fire  came  back  upon  him,  and  before  he  had 
done  he  had  almost  brought  himself  again  to 
believe  Lady  Mason  to  be  that  victim  of  perse- 
cution as  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  represent 
her  to  the  jury. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  he  Baid,  “I  never 
rose  to  plead  a client’s  cause  with  more  confi- 
dence than  I now  feel  in  pleading  that  of  my 
friend  Lady  Mason.  Twenty  years  ago  I was 
engaged  in  defending  her  rights  in  this  matter, 
and  I then  succeeded.  I little  thought  at  that 
time  that  I should  be  called  on  after  so  long  an 
interval  to  renew  my  work.  I little  thought 
that  the  pertinacity  of  her  opponent  would  hold 
out  for  such  a period.  I compliment  him  on  the 
firmness  of  his  character,  on  that  equable  tem- 
perament which  has  enabled  him  to  sit  through 
all  this  trial,  and  to  look  without  dismay  on  the 
unfortunate  lady  whom  he  has  considered  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  accuse  of  peijury.  I did  not  think 
that  I should  live  to  fight  this  battle  again.  But 
so  it  is ; and  as  I had  but  little  doubt  of  victory 
then,  so  have  I none  now.  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  I must  occupy  some  of  your  time  and  of 
the  time  of  the  court  in  going  through  the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  adduced  by  my  learned 
friend  against  my  client ; but  I almost  feel  that 
I shall  be  detaining  you  unnecessarily,  so  sure 
I am  that  the  circumstances,  as  they  have  been 
already  explained  to  you,  could  not  justify  you 
in  giving  a verdict  against  her.” 

As  Mr.  Furnival’s  speech  occupied  fully  three 
hours,  I will  not  trouble  my  readers  with  the 
whole  of  it.  He  began  by  describing  the  former 
trial,  and  giving  his  own  recollections  as  to  Lady 
Mason’s  conduct  on  that  occasion.  In  doing 
this  he  fully  acknowledged,  on  her  behalf,  that 
she  did  give  as  evidence  that  special  statement 
which  her  opponents  now  endeavored  to  prove 
to  have  been  false.  “If  it  were  the  case,”  he 
said,  “ that  that  codicil— or  that  pretended  cod- 
icil, was  not  executed  by  old  Sir  Joseph  Mason, 
and  was  not  witnessed  by  Usbech,  Kenneby,  and 
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Bridget  Bolster — then,  in  that  case,  Lady  Mason 
has  been  guilty  of  peijury."  Mr.  Furnival,  as 
he  made  this  acknowledgment,  studiously  avoid- 
ed the  face  of  Lady  Mason.  But  as  he  made 
this  assertion  almost  every  body  in  the  court  ex- 
cept her  own  counsel  did  look  at  her.  Joseph 
Mason  opposite,  and  Dockwrath,  fixed  their  gaze 
closely  upon  her.  Sir  Richard  Leatherham  and 
Mr.  Steelyard  turned  their  eyes  toward  her, 
probably  without  meaning  to  do  so.  The  judge 
looked  over  his  spectacles  at  her.  Even  Mr. 
Aram  glanced  round  at  her  surreptitiously;  and 
Lucius  turned  his  face  upon  his  mother's,  al- 
most with  an  air  of  triumph.  But  she  bore  it 
all  without  flinching ; bore  it  all  without  flinch- 
ing, though  the  state  of  her  mind  at  that  mo- 
ment must  have  been  pitiable.  And  Mrs.  Orme, 
who  held  her  hand  all  the  while,  knew  that  it 
was  so.  The  hand  which  rested  in  hers  was 
twitched  as  it  were  convulsively,  but  the  culprit 
gave  no  outward  sign  of  her  guilt. 

Mr.  Furnival  then  read  much  of  the  evidence 
given  at  the  former  trial,  and  especially  showed 
how  the  witnesses  had  then  failed  to  prove  that 
Usbech  hod  not  been  required  to  write  his  name. 
It  was  quite  true,  he  said,  that  they  had  been* 
equally  unable  to  prove  that  he  had  done  so; 
but  that  amounted  to  nothing;  the  “onus  pro- 
bandi”  lay  with  the  accusing  side.  There  was 
the  signature,  and  it  was  for  them  to  prove  that 
it  was  not  that  which  it  pretended  to  be.  Lady 
Mason  had  proved  that  it  was  so ; and  because 
that  had  then  been  held  to  be  sufficient,  they 
now,  after  twenty  years,  took  this  means  of  in- 
validating her  testimony.  From  that  he  went 
to  the  evidence  given  at  the  present  trial,  begin- 
ning with  the  malice  and  interested  motives  of 
Dockwrath.  Against  three  of  them  only  was  it 
needful  that  he  should  allege  any  thing,  seeing 
that  the  statements  made  by  the  others  were  in 
no  way  injurious  to  Lady  Mason — if  the  state- 
ments made  by  those  three  were  not  credible. 
Torrington,  for  instance,  had  proved  that  other 
deed ; but  what  of  that,  if  on  the  fatal  14th  of 
J uly  Sir  Joseph  Mason  had  executed  two  deeds  ? 
As  to  Dockwrath,  that  his  conduct  had  been  in- 
terested and  malicious  there  could  be  no  doubt ; 
and  he  submitted  to  the  jury  that  he  had  shown 
himself  to  be  a man  unworthy  of  credit.  As  to 
Kenneby — that  poor,  weak  creature,  as  Mr.  Fur- 
nival in  his  mercy  called  him — he,  Mr.  Furnival, 
could  not  charge  his  conscience  with  saying  that 
he  believed  him  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  false- 
hood. On  the  contrary,  he  conceived  that  Ken- 
neby had  endeavored  to  tell  the  truth.  But  ho 
was  one  of  those  men  whose  minds  were  so  in- 
consequential that  they  literally  did  not  know 
truth  from  falsehood.  He  had  not  intended  to 
lie  when  he  told  the  jury  that  he  was  not  quite 
sure  he  had  never  witnessed  two  signatures  by 
Sir  Joseph  Mason  on  the  same  day,  nor  did  he 
lie  when  he  told  them  again  that  he  had  wit- 
nessed three.  He  had  meant  to  declare  the 
truth ; but  he  was,  unfortunately,  a man  whose 
evidence  could  not  be  of  much  service  in  any 
case  of  importance,  and  could  be  of  no  service 
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whatever  in  a criminal  charge  tried,  as  was  done 
in  this  instance,  more  than  twenty  years  after 
the  alleged  commission  of  the  offense.  With 
regard  to  Bridget  Bolster,  he  had  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  telling  the  jury  that  she  was  a wo- 
man unworthy  of  belief— unworthy  of  that  credit 
which  the  jury  must  place  in  her  before  they 
could  convict  any  one  on  her  unaided  testimony. 
It  must  have  been  clear  to  them  all  that  she  had 
come  into  court  drilled  and  instructed  to  make 
one  point-blank  statement,  and  to  stick  to  that. 
She  had  refused  to  give  any  evidence  as  to  her 
own  signature.  She  would  not  even  look  at  her 
own  name  as  written  by  herself;  but  had  con- 
tented herself  with  repeating  over  and  over  again 
those  few  words  which  she  had  been  instructed 
so  to  say — the  statement  namely,  that  she  had 
never  put  her  hand  to  more  than  one  deed. 

Then  he  addressed  himself,  as  he  concluded 
his  speech,  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which  was 
more  closely  personal  to  Lady  Mason  herself. 
“And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  he  said, 
“ before  I can  dismiss  you  from  your  weary  day’s 
work,  I must  ask  you  to  regard  the  position  of 
the  lady  who  has  been  thus  accused,  and  the 
amount  of  probability  of  her  guilt  which  yon 
may  assume  from  the  natifre  of  her  life.  I shall 
call  no  witnesses  as  to  her  character,  for  I will 
not  submit  her  friends  to  the  annoyance  of  those 
questions  which  the  gentlemen  opposite  might 
feel  it  their  duty  to  put  to  them.  Circumstances 
have  occurred — so  much  I will  tell  you,  and  so 
much  no  doubt  you  all  personally  know,  though 
it  is  not  in  evidence  before  you — circumstances 
have  occurred  which  would  make  it  cruel  on  my 
part  to  place  her  old  friend  Sir  Peregrine  Orme 
in  that  box.  The  story,  could  I tell  it  to  you, 
is  one  full  of  romance,  but  full  also  of  truth  and 
affection.  But  though  Sir  Peregrine  Orme  is 
not  here,  there  sits  his  daughter  by  Lady  Ma- 
son’s side,  there  she  has  sat  through  this  tedious 
trial,  giving  comfort  to  the  woman  that  she  loves, 
and  there  she  will  sit  till  your  verdict  shall  have 
made  her  further  presence  here  unnecessary. 
His  lordship  and  my  learned  friend  there  will 
tell  you  that  you  can.  not  take  that  as  evidence 
of  character.  They  will  be  justified  in  so  telling 
you ; but  I,  on  the  other  hand,  defy  you  not  to 
take  it  as  such  evidence.  Let  us  make  what 
laws  we  will,  they  can  not  take  precedence  of  hu- 
man nature.  There  too  sits  my  client's  son. 
You  will  remember  that  at  the  beginning  of  this 
trial  the  Bolicitor-general  expressed  a wish  that 
he  were  not  here.  I do  not  know  whether  you 
then  responded  to  that  wish,  but  I believe  I may 
take  it  for  granted  that  you  do  not  do  so  now. 
Had  any  woman  dear  to  either  of  you  been  so 
placed  through  the  malice  of  an  enemy,  would 
you  have  hesitated  to  sit  by  her  in  her  hour  of 
trial  ? Had  you  doubted  of  her  innocence  you 
might  have  hesitated ; for  who  could  endure  to 
hear  announced  in  a crowded  court  like  this  the 
guilt  of  a mother  or  a wife  ? But  he  has  no 
doubt.  Nor,  I believe,  has  any  living  being  in 
this  court — unless  it  be  her  kinsman  opposite, 
whose  life  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been 
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made  wretched  by  a wicked  longing  after  the 
patrimony  of  his  brother. 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  there  6its  my  client 
with  as  loring  a friend  on  one  side  as  ever  wo- 
man had,  and  with  her  only  child  on  the  other. 
During  the  incidents  of  this  trial  the  nature  of 
the  life  she  has  led  during  the  last  twenty  years 
— since  the  period  of  that  terrible  crime  with 
which  she  is  charged — has  been  proved  before 
you.  I may  fearlessly  ask  you  whether  so  fair 
a life  is  compatible  with  the  idea  of  guilt  so  foul  ? 
I have  known  her  intimately  during  all  those 
years — not  as  a lawyer,  but  as  a friend — and  I 
confess  that  the  audacity  of  this  man  Dockwrath 
in  assailing  such  a character  with  such  an  ac- 
cusation strikes  me  almost  with  admiration. 
What!  Forgery! — for  that,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  is  the  crime  with  which  she  is  substantial- 
ly charged.  Look  at  her  as  she  sits  there! 
That  she,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  or  not  much 
more — she  who  had  so  well  performed  the  duties 
of  her  young  life,  that  she  should  have  forged  a 
will,  have  traced  one  signature  after  another  in 
such  a manner  as  to  have  deceived  all  those  law- 
yers who  were  on  her  track  immediately  after 
her  husband’s  death!  For,  mark  you,  if  this 
be  true,  with  her  owd  hand  she  must  have  done 
it ! There  was  no  accomplice  there.  Look  at 
her ! Was  she  a forger  ? Was  she  a woman 
to  deceive  the  sharp  blood-hounds  of  the  law  ? 
Could  she,  with  that  young  baby  on  her  bosom, 
have  wrested  from  such  as  him” — and  as  he  spoke 
he  pointed  with  his  finger,  but  with  a look  of 
unutterable  scorn,  to  Joseph  Mason,  who  was 
sitting  opposite  to  him — “that  fragment  of  his 
old  father’s  property  which  he  coveted  so  sorely  ? 
Where  had  she  learned  such  skilled  artifice? 
Gentlemen,  such  ingenuity  in  crime  as  that  has 
never  yet  been  proved  in  a court  of  law,  even 
against  those  who  have  spent  a life  of  wretched- 
ness in  acquiring  such  skill ; and  now  you  ore 
asked  to  believe  that  such  a deed  was  done  by  a 
young  wife,  of  whom  all  that  you  know  is  that 
her  conduct  in  every  other  respect  had  been  be- 
yond all  praise  I Gentlemen,  I might  have  de- 
fied you  to  believe  this  accusation  had  it  even 
been  supported  by  testimony  of  a high  character. 
Even  in  such  case  you  would  have  felt  that  there 
was  more  behind  than  had  been  brought  to  your 
knowledge.  But  now,  having  seen,  as  you  have, 
of  what  nature  are  the  witnesses  on  whose  testi- 
mony she  has  been  impeached,  it  is  impossible 
that  you  should  believe  this  stoiy.  Had  Lady 
Mason  been  a woman  steeped  in  guilt  from  her 
infancy,  had  she  been  noted  for  cunning  and 
fraudulent  ingenuity,  had  she  been  known  as  an 
expert  forger,  you  would  not  have  convicted  her 
on  this  indictment,  having  had  before  you  the 
malice  and  greed  of  Dockwrath,  the  Btupidity, 
I may  almost  call  it  idiocy,  of  Kcnneby,  and  the 
dogged  resolution  to  conoeal  the  truth  evinced 
by  the  woman  Bolster.  With  strong  evidence 
you  could  not  have  believed  such  a charge  against 
so  excellent  a lady.  With  such  evidenco  ns  you 
have  had  before  you,  you  could  not  have  believed 
the  charge  against  a previously  convicted  felon. 


“And  what  has  been  the  object  of  this  terri- 
ble persecution — of  the  dreadful  punishment 
which  has  been  inflicted  on  this  poor  lady? 
For  remember,  though  you  can  not  pronounce 
her  guilty,  her  sufferings  hare  been  terribly  se- 
vere. Think  what  it  must  have  been  for  a wo- 
man with  habits  such  as  hers  to  have  looked  for- 
ward for  long,  long  weeks  to  such  a martyrdom 
as  this ! Think  what  she  must  have  suffered  in 
being  dragged  here  and  subjected  to  the  gaze  of 
all  the  county  as  a suspected  felon ! Think  what 
must  have  been  her  feelings  when  I told  her,  not 
knowing  how  deep  an  ingenuity  might  be  prac- 
ticed against  her,  that  I must  counsel  her  to  call 
to  her  aid  the  unequaled  talents  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Chaffanbrass” — “ Unequaled  no  longer,  but 
far  surpassed,  ’’whispered  Chaffanbrass,  in  a voice 
that  was  audible  through  all  the  centre  of  the 
court.  “Her  punishment  has  been  terrible,” 
continued  Mr.  Furnival.  “ After  what  she  has 
gone  through,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
she  can  continue  to  reside  at  that  sweet  spot 
which  has  aroused  such  a feeling  of  avarice  in 
the  bosom  of  her  kinsman.  You  have  heard  that 
Sir  Joseph  Mason  had  promised  his  eldest  son 
that  Orley  Farm  should  form  a part  of  his  inher- 
itance. It  may  be  that  the  old  man  did  make 
such  a promise.  If  so,  he  thought  fit  to  break 
it.  But  is  it  not  wonderful  that  a man  wealthy 
as  is  Mr.  Mason — for  his  fortune  is  largo— who 
has  never  wanted  any  thing  that  money  can 
buy ; a man  for  whom  his  father  did  so  much, 
that  he  should  be  stirred  up  by  disappointed 
avarice  to  cany  in  his  bosom  for  twenty  years 
so  bitter  a feeling  of  rancor  against  those  who 
are  nearest  to  him  by  blood  and  ties  of  fami- 
ly ! Gentlemen,  it  has  been  a fearful  lesson ; 
but  it  is  one  which  neither  yon  nor  I will  ever 
forget! 

4 ‘And  now  I shall  leave  my  client’s  case  in  your 
hands/  As  to  the  verdict  which  yon  will  give, 
I have  no  apprehension.  You  know  as  well  at  I 
do  that  she  has  not  been  guilty  of  this  terrible 
crime.  That  you  will  so  pronounce  I do  not  for 
a moment  doubt.  But  I do  hope  that  that  ver- 
dict will  be  accompanied  by  some  expression  on 
your  part  which  may  show  to  the  world  at  large 
how  great  has  been  the  wickedness  displayed  in 
the  accusation.” 

And  yet  as  he  sat  down  he  knew  that  she  had 
been  guilty!  To  his  ear  her  guilt  had  never 
been  confessed ; but  yet  he  knew  that  it  was  so, 
and,  knowing  that,  he  had  been  able  to  speak  as 
though  her  innocence  were  a thing  of  course. 
That  those  witnesses  had  spoken  truth  he  also 
knew,  and  yet  he  had  been  able  to  hold  them  up 
to  the  execration  of  all  around  them  as  though 
they  had  committed  the  worst  of  crimes  from  the 
foulest  of  motives ! And  more  than  this,  stran- 
ger than  this,  worse  than  this : when  the  legal 
world  knew — as  the  legal  world  soon  did  know 
— that  all  this  had  been  so,  the  legal  world  found 
no  fault  with  Mr.  Furnival,  conceiving  that  he 
had  done  his  duty  by  his  client  in  a manner  be- 
coming an  English  barrister  and  an  English  gen- 
tleman. 
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IN  THREE  FAJ&T&.—'PAJ&'IJ  II.* 

m. 

SS  SCHAEFFER  was  the  Fashion.  Not 
because  she  was  beautiful;  not  because 
she  sang  like  the  sirens ; by  no  means  because 
she  was  a schoolmistress ; but  simply  because 
she  was  prond  enough  to  rival  Lucifer. 

Miss  Schaeffer  was  not  easily  accessible.  The 
revels  that  desired  to  grack  themselves  with  her 
presence  were  under  the  necessity  of  taking  in- 
finite pains  to  procure  it.  She  denied  herself  to 
most ; was  friendly  with  few,  famili&r  with  none. 
On  one  side,  she  persisted  in  remembering  her- 
self a menial,  and  in  asserting  that  she  knew 
her  place,  and  hod  a strange  consciousness  that 
by  stepping  on  higher  ground  she  subjected  her- 
self to  insult.  On  the  other  side,  owning  no 
longer  a mistress,  she  felt  most  richly  independ- 
ent, would  not  condescend  to  mingle  with  people 
on  the  level  where  they  would  receive  her,  and, 
in  fact,  seemed  to  regard  no  one  in  that  region 
as  quite  equal  to  the  honor  of  her  contact.  For 
myself,  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I consider 
this  pride  of  Miss  Schaeffer’s  to  have  been  most 
unchristian ; taking  it  at  its  best  estate,  it  was 
a rebellious  anger  with  Fate,  and  the  only  pal-  j 
bating  thing  about  it  was  that  her  blood  ran 
with  it — every  little  globule  in  her  veins  rolling 
along  crowned  in  its  own  right ; taking  it  at  its  j 
worst — well,  all  pride  beyond  self-respect  is  ig- 
noble, is  it  not  ? But  it  did  not  so  strike  the  ! 
good  people  of  Charleston.  Autocrats  approve  j 
of  autocracy.  By  reason  of  demanding  so  much  | 
she  obtained  more.  Such  tremendous  claims 
granted  their  own  suit  It  was  something  to 
have  one’s  children  instructed  by  so  great  a lady. 

The  proprietress  of  the  day-school  at  7 

Street  was  once  more  what  the  ladies  of  Schaef- 
ferslin  had  been.  Mrs.  Ediston  saw  her  quon- 
dam governess  the  honored  and  solicited  friend 
of  those  haughty  old  city  families  intrenched  be- 
hind the  deposit  of  generations  of  aristocracy; 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Roanoke  had  no  need  to  chafe  be- 
cause his  love  had  stooped  from  high  degree  in 
bestowing  itself.  But  in  troth  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Roanoke  had  no  leisure  to  think  of  any  thing  of 
the  kind,  since  ail  his  time  was  taken  up  in  mal- 
edictions on  bis  maladroitness. 

Meanwhile  the  school  prospered.  The  flower 
of  the  city's  young  maidens  spent  five  honrs  be- 
neath her  roof  each  day.  Had  she  chosen  to 
convert  the  affair  into  a pension  she  would  have 
coined  untold  gold.  As  it  was,  many  were  sent 
from  surrounding  districts  and  parishes  to  board 
elsewhere  and  avail  themselves  of  her  skill. 
Soon  she  joined  other  teachers  to  her  corps,  and 
confined  herself  to  the  more  gracious  tasks  of 
the  vocation,  moving  among  the  idolizing  girls 
like  some  sweetly-stooping  queen.  It  was  Mad- 
eleine Schaeffer  in  a new  guise — no  longer  with 
need  of  defiance,  and  pouring  all  the  sunshine 
of  her  nature  out  on  those  about  her.  For  she 

* Continued  from  the  June  Number. 


was  happy — at  rest  at  once  in  a glorious  humil- 
ity and  a proud  content. 

Some  fresh,  fine  influence,  as  if  of  her  very 
self,  seemed  to  pervade  the  house.  Those  who 
entered  were  loth  to  leave.  It  was  always  a 
picture:  the  soft  and  creamily-matted  floors; 
the  windows,  beneath  their  long  folds  of  notse- 
lessly-waving  snowy  linen,  open  on  great  sheets 
of  blue-burning  sky ; the  walls  bung  here  and 
there  with  delicate,  darkly-framed  engravings, 
and  more  lately  with  a seldom  water-color — the 
vivid  copy  of  some  flaming  dream  of  Turner's — 
white  columns,  answering  pools,  and  a fiery 
flush  of  sky ; or  great  galley-beaks  and  darken- 
ing cliffs,  a trailing  wake  of  mer-people,  the 
shadow  of  a god  among  the  clouds,  and  a mad 
revel  of  radiance  and  color  low  down  along  the 
Bunrise  and  the  sea.  The  young  heads,  bright 
and  dark,  bent  clusteringly  and  hushed  above 
the  suspended  leaf.  One  form  gliding  here  and 
there  among  them,  sfedate  and  sweet,  majestic 
and  mild,  gliding  with  words  and  smiles,  and 
bringing  all  the  mysteries  of  study  into  clear 
light  by  a tonch  of  her  pointing  finger.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  when  Dr.  Develin  came  into 
this  innocent  Eden  which  his  hand  had  first  or- 
dered he  forgot  to  go,  and  going  came  again, 
till  the  children  began  to  recognize  something 
genial  and  beaming  in  the  Spanish  sunshine  of 
that  smile,  and  to  feel  him  the  authorized  guard- 
ian of  their  work.  For  it  was  Dr.  Develin  who 
had  secured  the  house  for  her,  who  had  fur- 
nished it  with  its  simple  luxuries — suffering  her 
to  remain  in  his  debt  therefor,  since  he  feared 
she  would  not  accept  his  glad  gift — who  had  left 
those  prints,  those  few  costly  Landseers,  on  the 
walls,  had  shrined  that  bland  bust  of  a scholarly 
dreamer,  had  hung  that  tiny  precious  alto-relievo , 
most  exquisitely  cut  from  some  white,  lucent 
8 tone,  to  strike  wafts  of  coolness  down  the  room 
when  any  looked  at  its  glacial  peaks  splintering 
in  light — at  its  awed  and  hushed  waves,  that 
seemed  to  have  risen  heavily  and  frozen  never 
to  fall — at  its  one  lost 'ship,  with  rimed  and 
stiffened  cordage  and  glued  and  -shining  sheets, 
walled  \n  the  silent  deathly  prison  of  an  icy 
eternity.  It  was  Dr.  Develin  that  had  made 
the  sleeping-room,  opening  on  garden  and  river, 
something  ever  as  bright  as  if  it  were  trimmed 
for  a festal  day ; who  had  so  snowily  veiled  it  to 
be  haunted  only  by  pure  dreams ; he  who  had 
covered  the  buffet-shelves  of  the  little  dining- 
place  with  engraven  glass  and  china  like  tangi- 
ble vapor ; he  who  had  one  day  spread  the  table, 
had  gayiy  hindered  while  she  prepared,  and  eaten 
the  first  oblation  with  her  the  first  morning,  as 
she  called  it  now,  of  her  life.  They  were  Dr. 
Develin’s  servants  who  bustled  about  the  whole, 
and  suffered  no  lightest  labor  to  fall  upon  their 
mistress;  and  to  themselves  she  paid  their 
wages,  and  felt  freed  thereby  from  every  jot  of 
obligation  to  their  master.  But  let  Dr.  Develin 
do  all  he  could,  it  had  been  done  in  vain,  and 
the  place  were  cheerless  And  cold  but  for  this 
summery  presence  through  it,  this  open  piano 
i with  its  gleaming  keys  and  scattered  sheets  of 
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music,  this  easel  half  unveiled,  this  elfin  work- 
basket  with  its  bright  tools  and  gay  silks,  this 
open  book,  this  faded  flower — even  if  Madeleine 
herself  had  been  unseen  these  things  would  have 
babbled  of  her.  As  it  was,  no  day  elapsed  but 
it  found  for  the  Doctor  excuse  to  appear — to  ap- 
pear— to  appear  and  to  linger.  J uliet  Develin, 
too,  came  twice  in  the  week,  and  received  a 
singing-lesson,  and  a silent,  gentle  tutelage  of 
manner  as  well  (for  so  little  had  she  ever  been 
with  her  brother  that  she  had  never  caught  his 
elegant  ease).  Of  course  her  brother  called  for 
her.  Sundays  gave  the  two,  sometimes  with 
the  spinster  aunt,  pretext  for  refusing  elaborate 
banquets  and  sitting  round  the  glittering  little  i 
table  at  Miss  Schaeffer’s.  Then  there  came 
baskets  of  flowers,  baskets  of  fruits,  not  to  be 
intrusted  to  Scipio  or  Cyril.  And  after  that 
there  was  the  health  of  the  school  to  be  consid- 
ered. Circumstances,  take  them  for  all  in  all, 
beamed  propitiously  upon  the  Doctor. 

When  Madeleine,  a girl  just  on  the  brink  of 
womanhood,  a rose-bud  just  blushing  into  dam- 
ask, had  traveled  Europe  over  with  her  father 
— a dark  and  silent  gentleman,  so  grave  and 
courteous,  had  in  nowise  touched  her  fancy. 
The  time  with  her  was  youth,  the  scene  was 
Venice.  In  an  atmosphere  of  chivalry  and  ro- 
mance she  would  have  looked  rather  for  some 
ideal  youth.  Dr.  Develin  was  a dozen  years 
her  senior;  moreover  she  was  yet  unconscious, 
ignorant  of  her  nature,  of  her  needs : she  did 
not  yield  herself,  yet  something  in  his  addresses 
pleased  her,  she  could  not  have  answered  why. 
But  while  he  pleaded  and  she  dallied  the  pare 
Schaeffer  looked  on  ill-pleased.  He  knew  no- 
thing of  Dr.  Develin,  and  had  no  idea  of  wast- 
ing his  pearl  of  price  on  an  obscure  country 
physician.  He  had  estates?  So  much  the 
worse!  he  would  then  take  her  from  Schaef- 
ferslin,  and  to  have  the  proud  name  of  his  race 
die  out  of  the  place  of  his  birth  ? The  thing 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  father  took  his 
child  and  her  possessions  and  left  Venice  under 
cover  of  the  night.  But  now  should  the  trial 
approach  her  again,  would  Madeleine  Schaeffer 
know  herself  any  better  ? 

Months  had  glided  away ; her  second  term 
began  as  prosperously  as  her  first;  there  was 
money  in  her  purse.  The  spring  trembled  on 
the  verge  of  summer.  Madeleine  had  become 
so  attached  to  her  school  and  its  ways  that  she 
looked  forward  with  a kind  of  dismay  to  the 
long  vacation.  She  did  not  know  what  the 
plans  of  the  Develins  might  be : they  had  half 
hinted  that  she  must  come  to  them,  for  Spray 
Rocks  was  perennially  cool  and  fresh;  but 
whether  or  not,  the  North  had  no  faces  now  to 
draw  her  magnetically  upward:  she  intended 
to  remain  in  her  little  house,  rest  and  re- 
build herself  for  the  winter.  But  during  these 
months  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her  she  had  not 
seen  Mr.  Roanoke^except  perhaps  when  his 
horse  staid  to  drink  at  a distant  well  as  he 
crossed  the  market-place,  or  as  once,  when  his 
face  had  bent  frowningly  downward  in  that 


huge  square  pew  beside  the  pulpit,  at  church. 
What  so  suddenly  made  her  remember  this 
fact,  which  had  not  recurred  to  her  before,  sen- 
tient as  she  was  of  the  relief  from  him  albeit? 
How  can  I tell  ? All  that  I know  about  it  is, 
that  just  at  the  instant  Eliza  ushered  in  a gen- 
tleman. 

The  children  had  all  gone  home  for  the  day 
and  the  teachers.  A servant  had  packed  sever- 
al of  the  empty  forms  into  an  omnivorous  closet 
and  departed ; Miss  Schaeffer  flitted  slowly  from 
desk  to  desk  and  destroyed  disorder.  Without, 
the  day  was  already  piercing  with  brightness, 
the  air  stifling  with  sultriness ; within,  all  was 
cool,  softly-tempered,  and  sweet,  as  one  of  the 
chambers  of  a white  day-lily.  The  guest  paused 
an  instant  at  the  scene : the  long,  lovely  room, 
built  like  the  ancient  cloisters  of  a nunnery; 
the  arcades  on  one  side  of  it  leading  a row  of 
open  airy  arches  upon  the  garden  that  was  a 
wilderness  of  bloom  and  fragrance ; the  song  of 
a single  bird,  the  splash  of  a fountain,  dropping 
in  thereat;  the  white-robed  figure  moving  so 
gently  and  touching  things  with  her  rosy  fin- 
ger-tips, trilling  her  breath  into  a little  melody 
as  she  went,  turning  suddenly  and  with  wide- 
open  hazel  eyes  surveying  Mr.  Geoffrey  Ro- 
anoke! 

He  sat  in  one  corner  of  a sofa,  his  elbow  on 
the  arm,  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand,  the 
sombrero  drooping  listlessly  in  the  other  hand 
across  his  knees,  his  eyes  fallen  away  from  gaz- 
ing, his  grim  face  sad  and  dark. 

“Mr.  Roanoke!”  said  Madeleine,  floating 
forward.  “I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Do  not 
stay  there.  You  have  not  been  here  before, 
and  do  not  know  how  pleasantly  I am  placed. 
I must  show  you  my  atom  of  a house,  and  my 
housekeeping  like  a fairy’s,  and  we  must  hare 
a house-warming  thereupon.  How  do  you  do?  I 
hope  Mrs.  Ediston  is  well.  And  the  children  V 

This  while  he  stood  before  her,  his  eyes  upon 
the  floor,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  call  up 
some  slave  of  a word  in  answer.  When  he 
raised  his  glance  it  was  to  curse  the  ease  with 
which  she  addressed  him,  the  total  want  of  em- 
barrassment about  her,  that  kindness  which  she 
used — better  hatred  than  kindness,  he  wanted 
love! 

It  was  true  that  Madeleine,  by  some  means 
or  other  having  with,  for  her,  unwonted  gen- 
erosity forgotten  past  scores,  now  felt  as  if  Mr. 
Roanoke  were  an  old  friend  instead  of  an  old 
antagonist,  associated  him  with  a former  phase 
of  life,  would  gladly  have  extended  brotherly 
treatment  toward  him.  But  all  this  time  one 
idea  stood  out  clearly  in  his  mind,  as  if  it  were 
written  there  in  letters  of  lightning.  There 
was  her  hand  held  toward  him — her  hand  which 
he  would  have  died  to  kiss,  and  which  he  dared 
not  touch  at  all,  lest  his  audacious  grasp  should 
lift  it,  his  head  should  bend,  hi9  lips  should 
print  themselves  upon  it  once  again  as  once 
before  they  did.  So  Madeleine  withdrew  her 
hand  the  least  in  the  world  offended,  the  slight- 
I est  film  creeping  over  that  sunny  manner. 
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“The  children?”  said  Mr.  Roanoke,  his  eye 
resting  on  her  fixedly,  so  that  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  nervously  sharp,  was  like  lights  playing 
round  some  spear's  point  “ The  children  ? I 
came  to  speak  of  them.” 

“They  are  not  ill,  I hope.” 

“By  no  means,”  recovering  himself  as  she 
led  the  way  down  the  room ; “ but  every  one 
who  has  any  thing  to  do  with  them  is — and  ill 
at  ease  moreover.  Madeleine” — pausing  in- 
souciantly  as  he  walked — “ where  did  that  panel 
come  from,  pray  ?” 

“It  was  a gift  of  Miss  Develin’s,  Mr.  Ro- 
anoke.” 

“It’s  a priceless  thing!  Develin  hunted 
Venice  through  to  find  it  last  year — he  had  an 
old  association  with  it — he  had  once  seen  some 
beautiful  girl’s  face  backed  against  these  car- 
mines and  carnations  in  a broad  noon  ray.  Can 
you  imagine  who  the  girl  could  be  ? Develin 
is  quite  a bachelor,  you  know.” 

Madeleine  could  not  have  told  him  why  her 
own  face  flushed. 

“He  should  not  have  suffered  his  sister  to 
give  me  so  costly  a thing,  then,”  she  said. 

“ A jewel  has  a right  to  its  golden  setting, 
Madeleine.” 

“Mr.  Roanoke,  we  were  speaking  of  the 
children.” 

“Humph!  Miss  Schaeffer,  you  again? 
Don’t  begin  with  that  idea.  I never  shall ! ” 

“You  will  do  as  you  please,  Mr.  Roanoke, 
as  all  tie  world  knows.” 

“Best  you  know  better!”  he  cried,  sharply; 
and  then,  as  he  saw  her  shrink  into  herself  and 
put  on  her  air  of  adamant,  he  added,  savagely, 
“Well,  it  is  better  to  affect  you  so  than  in  no 
way  at  all !” 

“You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Roanoke,”  said  she. 
“ If  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying  it,  I like  you 
extremely ; I wish  much  to  be  friends.  But  if 
you  persist  in  conducting  so,  I shall  be  as  glad 
to  see  you  go  a3  I was  to  see  you  come !” 

“This  room  is  charmingly  arranged,”  said 
Mr.  Roanoke  then,  as  if  nothing  under  the  sun 
had  been  said.  “ Is  it  your  taste  ?” 

“ Oh  no.  Dr.  Develin's.  And  see  that  vine 
— is  it  not  superb?  The  blossoms  look  like 
flakes  of  sunrise:  it  is  almost  an  exotic  even 
here,  for  he  imported  it  from  the  Orinoco.” 

“Indeed!  I see  a rose  which  came  from 
Spray  Rocks  also,  I think.” 

“Several.  And  he  trailed  white  passion* 
flowers  across  my  bedroom  window.” 

“A  fine  thing  to  be  a family  physician. 
Charming  boluses  his ! You  have  known  the 
Doctor  some  time.  How  was  it?” 

“ I met  him  when  I was  young,  in  Europe.” 

“A  long  acquaintanceship  forsooth!  But 
you  said  1 was  to  see  your  housekeeping.  This 
door  leads  into  the  inferno?” 

“The  kitchen  is  across  the  garden.  That  is 
my  dining-room.  And  hero  is  dinner  on  the 
table.  I meant  to  have  asked  Miss  Grudge  to 
stay  and  dine.  She  devours  forced  fruit.  As 
it  is,  may  I not  have  Mr.  Roanoke  ?” 


“ If  I break  bread  with  you  we  shall  not  quar- 
rel,” said  Mr.  Roanoke,  with  some  relenting 
lightness. 

“You  will  break  your  word  too,  then,  I fan- 
cy. Here  are  no  three  courses  and  entiemets, 
but  game  that  the  Doctor  sent  me,  some  wine 
like  the  rice-bird’s  song  in  June  bottled  over  a 
Berkshire  meadow,  a peach,  a pomegranate. 
Will  you  sit?” 

“ With  pleasure.” 

There  came  a little  silence,  broken  only  by 
the  clatter  of  silver  and  glass.  There  were  no 
attendants.  Mr.  Roanoke  poured  the  wine. 

“ Wine  like  the  bobolink’s  song  in  June,”  he 
repeated ; “ that  it  is,  indeed.  This  racy  sparkle 
bubbles  through  it  as  if  light  had  been  sealed  in- 
side the  flask  first,  like  that  joy  that  seems  to 
escape  the  bird’s  heart  when  his  wings  flash  in 
time  to  his  tune.  But  I know  a sweeter  song !” 

“What  is  that?”  asked  Miss  Schaeffer,  busy 
with  the  ladle. 

“Du  meine  Seele!” 

“And  what  may  that  be  ?” — spilling  her  soup. 

“ You  ask  ? It  is  your  own  voice  that  must 
answer.” 

“ I ? And  without  knowing  it  ?” 

“ Nobody  believes  you.  This  song,  that,  had 
his  soul  half  escaped  a man’s  lips,  would  call  it 
back  to  meet  the  singer's  soul  there!” 

“A  most  powerful  incantation,  and  a palpa- 
ble interference  with  Providence — not  to  men- 
tion any  post-mortem  unpleasantness!” 

“ It  is  the  song  to  sing  to  the  man  you  love!” 
said  Mr.  Roanoke,  suddenly  and  irately. 

“Well,  well,”  said  Miss  Schaeffer,  striking 
the  bell ; “ I need  not  learn  it  immediately.” 

Servants  brought  silence.  But  presently  : 

“When  are  we  to  see  you  at  the  Fields 
again?”  asked  Mr.  Roanoke,  raising  his  glass 
so  that  the  blood-dyed  ray  flashed  in  her  face. 

Other  and  fresher  color  flew  over  Madeleine’s 
forehead.  For  the  first  time  that  day  she  re- 
membered distinctly  the  circumstances  under 
which  she  had  left  them. 

“ Unfortunate  as  ever!”  muttered  Mr.  Roa- 
noke, and  fell  to  admiring  the  service,  and  learn- 
ed for  his  pains  that  Dr.  Develin  selected  it 

“ How  is  it,”  said  Mr.  Roanoke,  brusquely, 
“that  you  let  Develin  give  you  the  sack  of  a 
city,  while  I may  not  so  much  as  offer  you  a 
pin  ?” 

“ I am  to  pay  Dr.  Develin,”  retorted  Mad- 
eleine, before  she  was  aware. 

“Without  a doubt!”  said  Mr.  Roanoke, 
with  the  true  Roanoke  sneer. 

Madeleine  flung  herself  back  in  her  chair, 
wondering  what  caprice  of  chance  had  placed 
her  again  where  she  must  endure  Mr.  Roanoke’s 
insults. 

“Mr.  Roanoke!”  said  she,  quickly  and  an- 
grily, and  forgetful  of  the  instincts  of  hospitali- 
ty, “if  you  desire  to  be  my  friend  you  must 
conduct  yourself  like  a gentleman !” 

“Madeleine,”  apid  he,  half  rising,  “I  have 
no  desire  to  be  your  friend.” 

In  an  instant  she  remembered  herself. 
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4 4 How  ridiculonsly  we  act!”  said  she,  reach- 
ing her  hand  across  the  table.  44  Do  not  go, 
Mr.  Roanoke.  Pray,  forgive  me ! Let  Great 
Jove  smooth  his  brow ! Don’t  suffer  me  to  be 
guilty  of  such  inhospitality  as  would  make  all 
the  Schaeffers  groan  in  their  graves !” 

Mr.  Roanoke  had  her  at  advantage.  If  he 
went  now  she  would  take  further  trouble  to  rec- 
oncile him ; she  would  not  rest  till  she  had 
atoned  for  her  breach  of  good-feeling ; he  should 
become  an  object  of  solicitude  to  her ; consider- 
ation would  grow  therefrom — importance  ; he 
saw  himself,  by  swift  steps,  the  possible  object 
of  her  regard.  And  I — indeed  if  Mr.  Roanoke 
refuses  now  to  be  appeased,  I can  not  answer 
for  the  consequences ! But,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  were  dim  probabilities  at  best ; the  pres- 
ent was  here  and  pleasure  with  it.  How  could 
he  withstand  that  pleading  voice — that  asking 
face  ? How  could  he  grieve  her  by  going  ? She 
really  wished  him  to  stay,  it  seemed.  So  he 
staid.  Ah!  Mr.  Roanoke,  were  you  then  in 
your  dotage  ? 

Mr.  Roanoke  sat  paring  her  peach. 

“Tell  me,  then,”  said  he,  “what  can  I do 
to  please  you.  Give  you  the  whole  world,  as 
Develin  does?  But  you  would  not  accept  it. 
You  can  obey  none  of  my  prescriptions.  Why  ? 
Because  I prescribe — myself ; and  it  rouses  the 
seven  friends  of  mine  cast  out  of  the  namesake 
of  yours  for  you  to  think  of  obeying  me.  What 
then  ?”  and  he  threw  the  paring  over  his  shoul- 
der, where  it  made  the  coveted  S — 41  offer  you 
my  life’s  devotion  ? That  enrages  you  to  such 
a degree  of  white  heat  that  you  would  go  up  in 
a chariot  of  fire  unless  I desisted.  How  is  it  I 
may  be  that  difficult  delight,  your  friend  ? Tell 
me,  how  can  I please  you  best  ?” 

So  this  whs  Mr.  Geoffrey  Roanoke — the  man 
of  spirit ! Madeleine  scarcely  dared  look  at  him 
at  first,  she  thought  him  jeering;  and  then, 
half  pitying,  thought  him  imbecile.  But  men 
of  his  type  must  either  be  wholly  lordly  or  wholly 
servile.  The  way  in  which  he  could  please  her 
best  was  never  to  cross  her  path  again.  She 
was  terrified  lest  he  should  pester  her  into  mar- 
rying him.  But  how  could  that  be  told  him  ? 
She  sat  gazing  into  the  depths  of  her  glass,  vain- 
ly hoping  to  find  some  kind  sentence,  some 
soothing  idea  peering  out  of  its  liquid  sunshine, 
os  the  naiad  of  the  draught  might  peer.  But 
nothing  met  her ; the  silence  was  growing  in- 
tense. To  relieve  it,  Heaven  only  knows  what 
concession,  what  hope  she  might  have  given  the 
man,  when  the  door  quietly  opened  and  closed 
behind  Dr.  Develin.  Relief!  he  came  like  a 
breeze  through  thick  weather.  Roanoke  bit  his 
lips  and  drew  down  the  heavy  brows,  bristling 
like  a lion  in  his  lair.  Madeleine  looked  up, 
and  a positive  crystal  spun  from  her  eyelashes, 
the  succor  was  so  timely. 

41  So  I shall  not  quite  lose  luncheon,”  said  the 
Doctor,  drawing  tip  a chair.  44  And  if  you  asked 
me  when  I would  take  my  coffee,  Miss  Schaeffer, 
I should  answer,  I should  tell  you — now.” 

Coffee  was  served  straightway  in  something 


like  blanched  nnt-shells,  so  tiny  and  so  exqui- 
sitely corrugated  were  the  cups. 

44 Not  a pomegranate  first,  Develin?” 

44  No,  thank  you,  Roanoke.  I am  afraid  of 
that  mythic  seed.  One  remembers  the  old  story 
- — there  is  fire  enough  in  your  eye  to-day.  I 
don’t  desire  to  see  it  issuing  from  your  lips.” 

44  You  speak  in  parable.” 

“ Never  less.  And  where  have  you  been  all 
winter,  man?” 

44  At  home,” 

44  A Louisiana  relapse  ?” 

44P8haw!” 

44 1 have  called  at  the  Fields  in  vain  till  I 
abandoned  the  business.  Now  I have  him,  let 
me  pin  him  to  the  point.  Why,  may  I ask, 
was  that  nomination  refused  ? Let  Congress 
1 slip  by  you  ? or  do  you  rather  aspire  to  a seat  in 
the  coming  4 Federation  of  the  World  ?*  Now 
Vaurien  has  it,  £e*ll  keep  it.” 

44  And  welcome.  No  one  will  have  it  long. 
I’ve  been  busy,  Dr.  Develin.  How,  you  will 
hear  too  soon.  When  a man’s  dead  he  must 
buiy  himself  somewhere.  *Je  suis  las,  je  suit 
mort}  laiase-moi  dormir  ” and  he  threw  himself 
back  in  a kind  of  bitter  lassitude. 

There  is  nothing  so  utterly  devoid  of  interest 
os  this  shallow  prosperity  that  does  not  demand 
so  much  as  the  effort  to  swim.  Just  here  tbe 
Doctor  seems  so  prosperous  that  one  does  not 
care  a straw  for  him. . With  this  poor  proud 
Roanoke  I confess  there  might  be  some  sympa- 
thy if— 

44  Tnsh !”  said  the  Doctor.  44  You’re  bilious. 
No  coffee — calomel.” 

“Aphoristic,  but  unsound.  I’m  in  perfect 
health.” 

“ And  spoiling  for  a fight?” 

44  Noblesse  oblige 

44 for  ’tis  their  nature  to,”  Madeleine  threw 
in  from  Dr.  Watts. 

“What  a pity,’1  said  Develin,  “ that  I’m  the 
only  man  in  the  world  who  understands  your 
constitution,  or—  You’d  spare  me,  perhaps. 
Your  soul’s  not  your  own,  you  see,  but  mine- 
mine  to  loose  and  mine  to  bind.  Medicine  is 
omnipotent,  the  leech  carries  the  king’s  life,  God 
save  the  King!  But  here’s  Miss  Schaeffer,” 
and  lightly  as  Dr.  Develin  spoke,  those  white 
lids  of  his  suddenly  drooped  over  the  black  blase 
below  them ; 44  will  you  be  the  target  for  these 
daggers  in  my  friend’s  eye  ? Shall  he  try  the 
temper  of  his  weapons  on  you?” 

“Not  so  near  the  truth,  Dr.  Develin.  Mr. 
Roanoke  and  I often  try  the  weapons  of  our  tem- 
per on  each  other.** 

“Then  I’ll  tell  yon  what  we’ll  da  Mr*. 
Fitsroy’s  carriage  has  been  waiting,  a humble 
petitioner  at  the  palace-gate,  since  immemorial 
time.  Suppose  we  constitute  ourselves  a com- 
mittee of  two  and  bring  her  into  the  imperial 
presence.” 

“You  make  me  out  worse  than  I am,  Sir. 
Mrs.  Fitzroy,  you  know,  is  my  excellent  patron. 
I wasn’t  aware  she  waited ; the  servants  shall 
admit  her.” 
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44 In  my  person;”  and  the  Doctor  disap- 
peared. 

Mr.  Roanoke  rose.  14  If  all  jour  visitors  are 
as  free  and  easy — ” 

14  You  are  at  libertj  to  form  a notable  excep- 
tion, Mr.  Roanoke,"  said  Madeleine  with  a flash. 

Mr.  Roanoke  laughed ; if  she  would  always 
be  angrj,  he  should  always  command.  44  You 
are  right,  Miss  Schaeffer.  See,  I begin  to  do  so. 
Yet  you  Should  remember  that  life  is  too  short 
for  one  man  to  play  all  the  rdles.” 

44  You  are  going?" 

44  Directly.  When  you  have  told  me  if  the 
girls  may  be  added  to  yonr  charge.” 

44  Essie  and  Ally  ? I shall  be  delighted.  It 
is  so  long  since  I have  seen  them.” 

44  And  I prevented.  But  that  is  all  over. 
You  shall  have  no  more  of  my  vagaries,  believe 
me,”  said  Mr.  Roanoke,  with  lofty  assumption. 
44  Ah ! the  girls  have  tried  one  or  two  govern- 
esses— you  like  the  word,  I believe — but  you  had 
made  us  fastidious.  Now  I will  bring  them  in  and 
back  daily — Clara,  too,  with  your  permission.” 

A dreadful  vista  opened  Wore  Madeleine — 
the  vision  of  Mr.  Roanoke  twice  every  day.  But 
before  it  had  fairly  slid  into  the  object-glass  of 
her  perception,  and  been  shoved  out  by  his  re- 
cent promise,  Dr.  Develin  and  Mrs.  Fitxroy  en- 
tered. 

Mr;  Roanoke  stood  with  his  hat  in  his  hand 
and  bowed  low  to  Mrs.  Fitzroy,  an  old  friend  of 
his  and  capable  of  proving  an  excellent  ally. 
You  may  doubt  it,  O chivalrous  reader ! but  the 
noblest  of  men  being  despondently  in  love  will 
stoop.  And  Mr.  Geoffrey  Roanoke  was  not  the 
noblest  of  men.  Accustomed  to  the  plots  of  pol- 
itics, plots  for  passion  swept  through  his  schem- 
ing brain.  Mrs.  Fitzroy  was  too  attractive  a 
personage  for  him  to  yield  etiquette  its  imme- 
diate due ; then  he  still  lingered  along,  apparent- 
ly lost  in  the  book  he  had  absently  lifted,  till, 
abruptly  starting  at  her  farewells,  he  handed  her 
into  the  cumbrous  chariot,  and  bestowed  him- 
self opposite* 

Bat  Dr.  Develin  remained  that  day,  no  un- 
usual proceeding.  As  Madeleine  went  to  her 
easel  he  established  himself  in  a great  chair  of 
Indian  wicker,  and  drew  from  his  pocket  a book- 
let in  white  vellum  and  gold,  which  he  thereon 
read  for  her  delectation.  It  was  the  drama  of 
the  Steadfast  Prince ; and  now  and  then  when, 
as  Shelley  says,  the  translation  became  a cruci- 
ble where  were  lost  the  subtle  and  volatile  es- 
sences of  language,  he  gave  the  stately  sentences 
of  sonorous  Spanish,  os  if  a correct  instinct  would 
teach  her  the  interpretation,  and  all  being  done, 
threw  open  the  piano  and  there  rolled  around 
them  those  clouds  of  music  with  which  Mendels- 
sohn once  interpenetrated  Calderon. 

And  then  after  the  evening  had  gathered  and 
fallen,  Miss  Juliet  appeared,  sumptuously  decked, 
from  some  gay  resort,  and  begged  her  to  drive 
home  with  them — a constant  invitation  as  con- 
stantly declined ; then  they  crackled  dainty  rusks 
and  drank  healths  in  steaming  cups  of  tea  till 
Joliet  declared  herself  nervously  inebriated  and 


conducted  accordingly;  and  when  the  thunder- 
shower had  spent  itself  and  fled  they  fled  behind 
it,  Juliet's  laugh  still  ringing  down  the  lonely 
streets.  But  os  she  at  length  laid  her  head  on 
her  pillow,  that  night  and  others,  Madeleine  coold  ' 
certainly  no  longer  complain  of  solitude. 

A day  or  two  passed,  and  with  them  new  hope 
had  dawned  on  Mr.  Roanoke.  Not  to  speak  of 
pnrpose  or  plot,  already  concerted  and  taking  ef- 
fect, he  remembered  that  a sense  of  obligation  is 
no  path  to  a woman’s  love — rather  look  to  it  that 
thereby  you  do  not  make  her  hate  you  by  very 
reason  of  the  weight.  Yet  there  are  countless 
delicate  attentions  which  demonstrate  to  her  that 
all  the  beautiful  and  fine  accretions  of  the  uni- 
verse deposit  round  her  by  right.  This  Mr. 
Roanoke  acted  upon  as  if  it  were  a discovery  of 
his  own.  His  offerings  were  light,  rare,  perfect ; 
yet  somehow  they  had  always  been  superseded 
before  they  reached  her  by  others  yet  rarer.  As 
these  few  days  slipped  by,  on  one  and  another 
device  of  carelessness,  bat  ill-assumed,  and  that 
creaked  on  rusty  joints,  as  it  were,  Mr.  Roanoke 
was  constant  as  the  sun ; but  Dr.  Develin  was 
the  heaven  into  which  the  sun  came.  Mr.  Roa- 
noke’s ever  possible  gloom  made  bis  moods  some- 
what heavy;  Dr.  Devclin’s  cheer  gave  him  a 
brilliant  play  of  light  such  as  falling  waters  in 
the  ray  flash  forth ; but  this  was  perhaps  dne  to 
the  force  of  an  iron  will  which  did  not  just  yet 
choose  bending  to  despair.  Mr.  Roanoke’s  flow- 
ers arrived  always  when  the  noon  had  abstracted 
the  life  from  the  leaf  and  the  strength  from  the 
petal ; but  Dr.  Develin  could  send  a basket  of 
fragrantest  blooms  all  wet  with  the  morning  to 
Miss  Schaeffer's  door  while  her  eyes  were  yet 
sealed  in  dreams,  and  she  awoke  from  some  Gar- 
den of  Eden  to  find  herself  intoxicated  with  the 
drenching  perfumes  of  purplest  heliotropes  which 
the  laughing,  burglarious  Miss  Juliet  scattered 
about  her ; and  on  another  day  the  rank  wonder 
of  scent  and  fibre  and  tint,  only  to  be  found  a 
weed  on  the  wet  rice-lands  of  the  Fields,  was 
infallibly  forgotten  in  any  little  crisp  spray  of 
bells  discovered  by  Eliza  on  the  step  beside  the 
morning  paper,  dropped  as  a salute  by  the  Doc- 
tor, who,  a famous  tramp,  had  doubtlessly  found 
the  city  by  way  of  all  the  woods  between  ere 
opening  his  day’s  work ; and  since  he  had  the 
freedom  of  the  house,  she  was  ever  sure  of  find- 
ing some  tempting  morsel  of  transfigured  sun- 
shine, speaking  of  an  unseen  genius,  and  left  ly- 
ing on  a leaf  in  her  work-basket  at  noon  or  on 
her  table  at  night — a thing  to  melt  in  the  tast- 
ing as  a snow-flake  on  the  stream. 

Doubtless  there  was  something  desirable  in 
the  perpetual  foresight  of  two  such  potent  spir- 
its— had  they  been  merely  her  friends,  had  they 
demanded  nothing  in  return,  no  guerdon  that 
outweighed  their  best.  As  it  was — well,  the 
coin  of  the  land  would  not  long  be  current  were 
it  issued  without  alloy.  And  in  the  mean  time, 
in  spite  of  his  ardor,  there  was.  a certain  quality 
of  condescension  in  Mr.  Roanoke’s  way  of  be- 
stowing his  affection  that  made  rebuffing  him 
piquant. 
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Bat  halcyon  days  hare  their  close.  One  after- 
noon Mr.  Roanoke  came  in — Dr.  Develin,  hav- 
ing finished  the  rounds  among  his  patients — 
charity-patients,  he  had  no  care  of  rich  ones — 

' sat  coolly  reading  the  paper  in  the  arcades  be- 
hind blue  curling  wreaths  of  a Havana.  Vain 
task  to  sit  him  out.  Mr.  Geoffrey  Roanoke  lost 
patience  in  the  endeavor ; he  cursed  between  his 
teeth  the  lot  that  left  the  game  in  the  other’s 
hands,  that  rendered  him  now  so  surely  com- 
mitted as  to  be  no  longer  a free  agent ; rose  and 
bade  Miss  Schaeffer  farewell,  as  he  was  about  to 
leave  her  on  a brief  journey. 

A blast  of  smoke  from  Deveiin’s  nostrils  fol- 
lowed him  in  Mexican  contempt 

“ Treason,”  said  he,  laconically. 

“ Treason,  they  say,  ne’er  prospers.  What’s 
the  reason  ?” 

“ Why,  when  it  prospers  men  don’t  call  it 
treason ! ” added  Madeleine. 

“ Surely  you  don’t  indorse  the  new  madness?” 
he  cried,  half  starting  up. 

“ I?  Except  the  vague  rumors  abroad  I 
know  nothing  about  it.” 

“They  will  soon  lose  their  vagueness,”  re- 
plied the  Doctor,  beginning  to  pace  impatiently 
up  and  down  the  tessolated  floor  of  the  arcades. 

“Ah,  Sir,”  said  Madeleine,  interrupting  his 
thoughts  with  a gay  archness  of  smile,  “ there 
is  something  that  interests  me  more  than  so 
great  a question — the  great  doubloon  belongs  to 
the  King,  the  little  picayune  is  mine,  you  see.” 

“ What  is  it?”  he  asked,  turning  at  once. 

“ Can  you  spare  me  a moment?” 

“Many.” 

“A  few  is  all  I petition  for.”  She  led  the 
way  in.  “ I want  to  go  over  our  accounts.” 

The  Doctor  gave  a shrug  and  a grimace. 
“Will  you  not  let  them  be  as  they  are?”  he 
said.  “They  are  a dead-letter.  Respect  the 
sanctity  of  their  resting-place.” 

“ By  no  means.  I beg  you  to  do  as  I wish.” 

The  sunshine  and  sport  forsook  the  Doctor’s, 
eye,  gloom  fell  on  his  brow  like  a cloud’s  shadow 
on  a landscape. 

“Very  well,”  he  remarked,  “since  it  con- 
tents you  better.  Only  if  I have  a paper  re- ! 
lating  to  the  matter,  which  indeed  I doubt,  it 
is  at  home  among  a wilderness  of  its  kin.”  j 

“ I have  the  accounts  here.  You  can  tell  me 
if  they  are  correct.” 

Item  by  item  he  checked  them  off,  and  at  the 
end,  without  looking  up,  ill- pleased  and  reluct- 
ant, assured  her  all  was  right. 

“And  that  sum  releases  me  entirely  from 
your  debt?”  asked  Madeleine,  high-spirited  with 
so  happy  a sense  of  delicious  independence  that 
it  rendered  her  obtuse. 

41  Yes.” 

Madeleine  lifted  her  little  purse,  and  let  the 
light  flash  through  its  glittering  chinks  some- 
what theatrically,  then  poured  out  its  contents 
on  the  table,  shifted  them  with  swift-counting 
fingers,  and  swept  the  whole  over  toward  the 
Doctor.  “I  owe  no  man  a penny!”  she  said. 
“Why  do  you  not  take  it,  Sir?” 


Develin  sat  with  his  arms  on  the  table  before 
him,  his  eyes  bent  upon  them,  and  his  face  like 
some  metal  cast  that  has  lost  all  solvent  grace  in 
fixity.  At  length  he  rose,  the  little  heap  of  gold 
untouched. 

“ Good-by,  Madeleine,”  said  he. 

“ And  you  will  not  put  me  out  of  debt?” 

“ Child— take  your  all  ?” 

“It  is  not  my  all!  I am  established.  I 
have  health,  & sure  income,  Mends — I owe  ev- 
ery thing  to  you ! And  there  is  so  much  for 
which  I can  not  pay  you  I” 

“ Miss  Schaeffer — I had  hoped — No  mat- 
ter ; we  are  friends.  Whatever  I have  done  for 
you  has  been  my  own  delight  Madeleine,  child ! 
I can  not  take  your  money.” 

“But  if  I insist?”  she  asked,  gayly,  not  half 
comprehending  the  seriousness  of  his  mood. 

“ Then  you  give  hope  its  death-warrant  You 
sign  my  exile.” 

* He  6tood  up  and  faced  her,  bent  above  her,  a 
hand  heavily  imposed  on  either  shoulder,  gazed 
so  steadfastly,  darkly,  an  instant  “ I dare  not 
stay!”  he  murmured.  “ Madeleine,  good-by!” 
and  was  gone. 

But  Madeleine,  made  merry  by  two  provi- 
dences— the  first,  Mr.  Roanoke’s  departure ; for 
once  or  twice  of  late  the  old  Roanoke  spirit  had 
broken  through  like  a flame,  and  given  her  and 
Develin  a piece  of  Mr.  Geoffrey’s  mind : the  sec- 
ond, this  long  looked-for  completion  of  her  work. 
Madeleine  was  not  to  be  thwarted  in  that  way. 
She  had  so  ardently  anticipated  the  sweet  luxu- 
ry of  paying  her  debts — it  might  have  been  self- 
ish, yet  it  was  excusable.  She  gathered  the 
coins  into  a little  box  whose  lid  she  secured  and 
directed,  summoned  one  of  the  servants  and  dis- 
patched him  to  find  some  conveyance  to  Spray 
Rocks,  and  leave  that  parcel  there  before  his 
master  should  arrive  at  home.  The  Develin 
slaves  were  not  like  other  people’s ; they  could 
carry  messages  exactly,  and  follow  the  direc- 
tions given.  It  was  nightfall  when  the  boy  re- 
turned. He  had  overdone  the  business  indeed, 
having  canght  Dr.  Develin  and  delivered  the 
box  into  his  own  hands.  “ Is  it  so,  then  ?”  the 
Doctor  had  said,  and  driven  on. 

Madeleine  wondered  a little  during  the  vacant 
evening  abont  that  brief  sentence  of  the  Doc- 
tor's ; she  thought  she  wonld  make  it  all  right 
when  he  came  to-morrow ; he  would  better  feel 
the  impossibility  of  her  indebtedness,  and,  of 
all  persons  in  the  world,  to  him.  Well,  why  to 
him  ? Madeleine  suddenly  turned  the  leaf  and 
buried  herself  in  her  book. 

But  the  next  day  Dr.  Develin  did  not  come, 
nor  yet  the  next,  and  then  a week  slid  off  and 
she  had  not  seen  him.  She  learned  from  Juliet, 
at  the  latter’s  singing  lesson,  that  the  Doctor 
was  not  ill;  but  other  questions  trembling  on 
her  tongue,  she  could  not,  for  some  occult  rea- 
son, make  audible.  Meanwhile  no  Misses  Edis* 
ton  had  crossed  Miss  Schaeffer’s  threshold. 

XV. 

I have  never  quite  accounted  to  myself  how 
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an y thing  inconsistent  with  the  high  honor  he 
professed  could  find  place  in  Mr.  Roanoke’s  in- 
tentions. His  case  was  hopeless,  true ; honor 
would  not  bring  him  love,  therefore  he’d  none 
of  it  perhaps.  It  was  his  sole  recourse.  In 
that  hour  of  Mrs.  Fitzroy ’s  call  on  the  first  day 
that  he  had  ventured  into  Miss  Schaeffer’s  dom- 
icile, he  turned  the  subject  over  and  over  in 
his  mind  while  he  sat  there  broodiugly,  till  it 
had  lost  half  its  ugliness  through  familiarity,  till 
he  had  extracted  all  its  bitter  and  poisonous 
honey.  But  then  for  him,  the  haughty  Geoffrey, 
to  need  a woman’s  assistance  in  reaching  his 
aim!  it  was  humbling.  And  to  admit  a wo- 
man into  his  sacred  confidence!  it  was  more 
humbling.  And  to  let  her  see  him  desert  his 
lofty  standard ! it  was  most  humbling.  And  to 
desert  it ! — ah ! not  without  a pang.  He  exe- 
crated this  Mrs.  Fitzroy  even  while  making  use 
of  her.  Yet  there  was  nothing  else  to  do; 
Madeleine  Schaeffer  could  never  be  his  by  fair 
means,  his  then  by  foul  means  he  swore  she 
should  be!  Yet  in  those  succeeding  weeks, 
when  she  had  every  day  blessed  his  eyes,  the  re- 
membrance of  this  dishonor,  and  of  its  necessity 
to  him,  had  made  no  few  of  the  roughnesses 
and  wild  outbreaks  of  his  temper  that  had  grad- 
ually served  to  ice  her  manner  toward  him. 

Mrs.  Fitzroy  sank  into  her  chair,  with  all  her 
muslins  floating  round  her,  on  the  day  when 
she  brought  Mr.  Roanoke  home  with  her  in  the 
cumbrous  chariot  — after  a moment’s  languid 
silence  taking  the  fan  from  the  hand  of  the  at- 
tendant Frances  and  dismissing  her.  Then  she 
suffered  her  glance  to  fall  on  the  gentleman, 
where  he  had  established  himself  on  a somewhat 
lower  seat,  like  Saul  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel. 

“Mr.  Roanoke,”  said  she,  “you  should  marry.” 

“ Thank  you,  Mrs.  Fitzroy,”  he  replied,  “ that 
is  exactly  what  I wish  to  do.” 

“Unmarried,”  added  the  lady,  “ every  man 
is  Bohemian — he  prowls  on  our  borders.  Mar- 
ried, he  has  a stake  in  society.” 

“ It  is  then  for  your  interest,  as  a member  of 
the  confraternity  aforesaid,  to  give  me  assist- 
ance.” 

“ Command  me.” 

“ You’re  my  friend,”  began  Mr.  Roanoke. 

“ What  a thing  friendship  is,  world  without 
end!”  quoted  Mrs.  Fitzroy. 

“No  trouble  it  will  not  allAy.” 

“ And  your  trouble  ?” 

“ I — have  lost  my  governess.  * 

“ Bah  1”  said  the  lady,  shutting  her  fan  with 
a fling. 

“Yes,”  continued  Mr.  Roanoke,  heedless  of 
the  pastoral  ejaculation.  “ It  is  impossible  to 
fill  her  place ; our  little  maids  are  little  savages. 
What  are  we  to  do?” 

“ My  dear  Geoffrey,”  replied  the  other,  lay- 
ing her  closed  fan  on  his  shoulder  as  she  bent 
forward,  “if  you  can  not  trust  me  entirely  do 
not  trust  me  at  all.” 

“Trust  you?  How  can  I speak  with  more 
frankness  than  to  tell  yon  we  have  lost  Miss 
Schaeffer,  and  wish  to  get  her  back  again  ?” 


“We?  Mrs.  Ediston  regrets  the  loss,  I 
fancy!” 

Mr.  Roanoke  laughed.  “It  is  enough  that 
I do.” 

“And  why?” 

He  paused  an  instant,  and  then  his  eyes  shed 
flames  upon  the  floor. 

“Because  I love  her!”  he  muttered,  with 
swift,  hoarse  vehemence. 

“Which  alters  the  case.  Now  tell  me  my 
share  in  the  matter.  How  came  she  to  leave 
you?” 

“ Because  I told  her  I loved  her.” 

“A  woman  of  Miss  Schaeffer’s  nobility  is  not 
so  much  insulted  by  that  assurance.” 

“Mrs.  Fitzroy,  I have  no  self-command.” 

“You!” 

“ Sang  froid  to  any  extent.  But  once  heat 
this  boisterous  blood  of  mine,  and  there  are  no 
valves  to  sit  on.  I did  not  woo,  except  as  lions 
woo.  Abdel  Modjid  commands  a Georgian  girl 
as  I commanded  her.  To  be  sure,  I gave  her 
her  choice — she  could  leave  the  house,  or  stay 
in  it  my  wife.  Yet,  by  the  Lord  Harry ! had 
she  been  so  tame  as  to  take  me  at  my  word  I 
should  have  run  away.  The  draught  I offered 
was  fire-water,  but  it  was  a tisane  to  this  poison- 
punch  of  a school  with  which  she  regaled  and 
annihilated  me,  brewed  by  Develin,  and  with 
neither  the  acid  nor  the  spirit  left  out.  There 
you  have  it!” 

“ I am  glad  that  you  are  ashamed  of  your- 
self. And  I can  help  you  ?” 

Mr.  Roanoke  raised  his  head,  for  as  he  spoke 
he  had  bent  with  a hand  on  either  temple,  dint- 
ing there  thesigil  of  the  great  ancestral  carbuncle. . 

“ That  school  is  to  be  destroyed.  She  is  to 
come  bock  to  my  protection.  She  is  to  be  my 
wife.  Or—” 

“Well,  well,  no  rash  asseveration,”  touching 
his  lips  with  the  tip  of  her  fan. 

“That  school,  I say,  is  to  be  destroyed.  And 
you  must  do  it.” 

“I?  In  truth  I have  no  mind  to  ruin  this 
poor  girl.” 

“ Ruin  ? Will  it  ruin  her  to  become  the  mis-* 
tress  of  Roanoke  Fields.” 

“True.  But  then  I — Dr.  Develin  is  my 
very  good  friend.” 

“ Oh,  Develin.  Give  yourself  no  uneasiness 
there.  Develin  and  I will  be  quits.  She  re- 
fused him  before  I proposed.”  # 

“ You  are  sure  ? Quite  sure  indeed  ?” 

“On  my  honor.  It  was  years  ago,  in  Eu- 
rope. He  has  had  plenty  of  opportunities  since, 
and  neglected  them  all.  To-day  he  plays  the 
part  of  the  good  Samaritan,  and  heaps  cools  of 
fire  on  her  head.” 

“ And  you  wish  to  heap  them  in  her  heart  ?” 

A little  nervous  pause.  One  heard  his  heart 
beat.  The  other  watched  her  pulse  flutter. 

“ Mr.  Roanoke,  I am  a woman ; therefore  a 
match-maker ; and. at  your  service.” 

“ The  immediate  thing  to  do,  then,”  said  Mr. 
Roanoke,  biting  his  nails,  “is  to  withdraw  Miss 
Adfele  from  school.” 
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“I?  To  do  that?  I,  who  was  the  first  to 
lend  countenance  to  the  affair  at  all  ? I,  who—” 

“ Yes,  you ! To  Miss  Schaeffer  you  say  that 
the  approach  of  the  warmer  weather  finds  Adfele 
unfit  for  study.  Very  soon  comes  the  vacation ; 
in  the  Fall  the  thing  will  have  worked;  then  you 
havo  only  not  to  send  Adble  back.  When  she 
has  been  my  wife  a year  and  a day  you  may  tell 
her  of  our  plots  and  counterplots;  it  shall  go 
hard  if  by  that  time  she  have  no  passion  gath- 
ered darkly  deep  in  that  heart  of  hers  l To  the 
world  say  you  are  disappointed  in  Miss  Schaef- 
fer’s ability;  you  regret  having  recommended 
her  to  so  many  friends;  the  school  is  already 
in  its  decadence ; it  was  an  idle  undertaking ; 
ladies  bom  in  Miss  Schaeffer’s  original  station 
can  no  more  conduct  a school  than  a campaign ; 
people  must  rise  from  the  ranks  for  that  work. 
I wish  any  questioners  joy  in  attacking  Mrs. 
Ediston  hereanent;  she  has  pent  vials  of  wrath 
to  unloose.  As  for  me,  I shall  shrug  my  shoul- 
ders* Mrs.  Fitzroy,  you  know  you  lead  society. 
Society  are  sheep ; they  all  leap  the  fence  after 
you.  And  the  thing  is  done.” 

“But  it  has  an  ugly  look.” 

“ Not  when  you  regard  the  end.  Let  us  see. 
She  finds  herself  adrift,  not  knowing  where  to 
turn.  I appear  on  the  scene.  Some  hocus- 
pocus  bewitches  her  Fieldsward.  There,  then, 
is  home  and  re6t — a principal  whose  interest  is 
gratitude.  And  can  I not  teach  her  love  ? Tell 
me,  without  vanity,  do  I look  like  the  man  for- 
ever distasteful  to  a woman  ? Have  I no  pow- 
er, no  magnetism,  no  charm  ? It  shall  go  hard, 
I say,  it  shall  go  hard  1 Fool  that  I was  1 And 
,the  cards  in  my  hand!’1 

“Mr.  Roanoke,  it  strikes  me  that  if  yon  loved 
this  girl  you  could  not  plot  her  such  trouble.” 

“But  I do  love  her.  Before  God  I love 
her!” 

“ Well,  well.  And  if  she  persists  ?” 

“Ah!  if—” 

“Then  my  home  shall  be  hen.  I like  her 
much.  It  is  for  that  I desire  to  see  her  reign  at 
Boanoke  Fields.” 

* “ Thanks.” 

“But  you  hare  already  blundered.  You  add 
the  little  Edistons  when  I abstract  the  little  Fitz- 
roy ?” 

“ Quite  right  They  shall  not  appear  in  the 
action.  Let  mo  see — is  it  well  rehearsed  ?” 

“Entirely,  I think.  Must  you  go?  As 
agreed.  Au  revoir .” 

But  what  a blistered,  smarting  soul  the  haugh- 
ty Boanoke  took  down  those  steps  1 And  what 
bitter  words  he  hurled  at  Fate ! 

V. 

Long  warm  days  simmering  anr  torrid  skies 
deepening,  heats  brooding  and  felling  over  the 
land — so  hod  all  these  weeks  gone  by,  os  we 
know,  and  in  the  little  school  so  condemned  to 
ruin  Madeleine  had  felt  nothing  of  its  doom. 
Adfele  Fitzroy  had  left,  but  then  the  child  was 
so  slight  she  had  been  already  on  the  point  of 
speaking  to  her  mother  on  the  subject  of  her 


continued  study.  Some  dozens  of  others  had 
since  fallen  away,  but  Madeleine  charged  it  upon 
the  score  of  the  weather,  and  forgot  any  anxiety 
on  their  behalf.  The  Edistons  had  not  come 
after  all;  but  the  mamma  had  token  them  to 
the  Springs,  Mr.  Roanoke  had  told  her,  except 
Essie,  who  was  to  go  with  him.  Since  then 
weary  days  had  worn  away,  and  accustomed  to 
double  devoir  she  had  missed  the  loss  of  the 
whole.  Far  more  than  the  deflections  of  her 
pupils,  what  secretly — almost  secretly  from  her 
own  proud  self— was  a concern  with  her,  was 
the  continued  absence  of  T)r.  Develin.  To  be 
sure  the  flowers,  the  fruit,  the  various  gifts  from 
Spray  Rocks  came  as  before,  but  now  by  some 
means  always  as  the  offerings  of  Juliet,  and 
lately  this  scarcely  pleased  Madeleine;  for  late- 
ly, more  than  once,  she  had  noticed  an  air  of 
perplexed  pain  in  this  girl's  face,  something  half* 
resenting,  half-questioning — for  under  Made- 
leine’s guidance  her  manners  had  become  so 
singularly  toned,  growing  every  day  more  into 
unison  with  her  beauty — that  all  her  emotions 
were  not  now,  as  formerly,  expressed  at  a glance. 
But  this  something,  whatever  it  was,  answered 
the  purpose  of  much  more^;  none  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  many  baskets  were  ever  suffered  to 
re-enter  Miss  Schaeffer’s  presence — nothing  but 
the  flowers ; and  why  she  exempted  them  from 
the  fate  of  the  rest  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  cer- 
tainly the  Doctor  plucked  and  arranged  them 
I all,  and  certainly  she  knew  it.  Madeleine  look- 
ed, too,  at  the  ripening  beauty  of  tho  girl,  prom- 
ising such  Orient  sumptuousness  of  shape  and 
hue ; felt  that  no  one  accustomed  to  such  daily 
vision  would  find  any  thing  lovely  in  a sadder, 
older  face ; and  then,  angry  at  having  allowed 
such  thoughts  to  cross  her,  set  herself  some  cruel 
stent,  and  fagged  away  at  it  like  a penitent. 
A few  more,  and  Juliet’s  lessons  had  ceased. 
She  visited  Montreal  for  the  summer,  chaperon- 
ed by  her  aunt ; Madeleine  presumed  the  Doc- 
tor went  as  well,  but  she  asked  no  questions, 
and  prondly  abstained  from  confessing  to  her- 
self that  she  would  have  had  any  interest  in  ask- 
ing them.  But  condemned  to  loneliness,  she 
made  it  complete ; neither  poor  Miss  Grudge, 
nor  blithe  little  Miss  Brier,  nor  yet  the  6ad  old 
Monsieur  d’Houdetot,  ever  now  seated  them- 
selves at  her  table,  and  Madeleine  rose  with  the 
dishes  almost  ubtoached.  Then  came  the  long 
solitary  afternoons.  The  kindly  malicious  Mrs. 
Fitzroy  had  departed ; after  her  had  swept  half 
toe  stately  denizens;  to  those  who  remained  and 
were  at  home  enough  to  make  that  hour  their 
own,  Madeleine  could  not  but  deny  herself;  her 
spirits  had  sunk  to  too  low  a level  for  strangers 
to  gauge.  More  than  once  she  tried  to  rouse 
herself,  to  whisper  that  her  discomfort  was  un-  , 
grateful — she  was  successful,  she  was  independ- 
ent, she  was  well.  What  reason,  then,  for  de- 
spondency ? But  she  discovered,  in  reply,  that 
one  may  be  successful,  one  may  be  independent, 
one  may  be  well,  and  one  may  be  unhappy. 

So  the  vacation  wore  away,  and  ia  the  fierce 
heats.  It  was  her  first  entirely  Southern  so®* 
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mer,  and  it  overpowered  her.  Severe  studies — 
taken  up  to  drown  thought,  in  truth,  but  ex- 
plained to  herself  b y her  position’s  requirement 
of  yet  more  proficiency — she  was  foroed  to  aban- 
don ; and  at  length,  pale  and  worn,  she  passed 
the  greater  part  of  every  day  lying  in  her  lit- 
tle veranda,  shady  with  its  northern  exposure. 
But  there  are  some  to  whom  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own  misery  can  not  be  allowed.  Day  by 
day  the  servants  brought  to  Miss  Schaeffer  re- 
ports of  the  fever's  ravages,  so  many  suffering, 
so  few  allaying — the  thought  stung  away  her 
torpor.  Of  what  value  was  life  to  her  ? Who 
in  the  wide  world  would  miss  her  dead  ? Mr. 
Roanoke  possibly,  but  what  if  he  did?  Dr. 
Develin?  Not  he;  tired  of  her,  he  had  already 
thrown  her  aside ! She  was  a worker,  out  of  the 
way,  and  there  was  more  room  for  others. 
Moreover,  the  stories  she  heard  made  her  piti- 
ful ; day  after  day  she  went  out  and  passed  from 
bedside  to  bedside ; night  after  night  she  sat  in 
dread  vigils,  counting  the  hours  with  death,  and 
nnconscious  how  the  solemn  stars  went  overhead 
till  sometimes  sunrise  found  her  victor.  Day 
after  day,  and  night  after  night,  too,  she  heard 
of  one  whose  steps  were  ever  before  her  own — one 
on  whose  head  the  wretched  showered  the  bless- 
ings of  praise,  but  in  all  the  days  and  nights  and 
at  all  the  bedsides  one  whom  she  never  met  face 
to  face.  They  learned  to  know  her,  to  love  her, 
that  afflicted  populace — some  of  them  she  had 
helped  to  heal,  with  others  she  had  mourned,  in 
the  prayers  of  all  her  prayers  had  mingled. 
When  the  work  was  past,  Madeleine  found  her 
heart  chastened,  as  a city  is  sometimes  purified 
by  fire,  and  the  pride  left  there  to  be  but  a faint 
phantom  of  the  dead  old  arrogance  inborn  in  the 
blood  of  the  Schaeffers  of  Schaefferslin.  But 
even  this  woman’s  pride  hod  been  a sort  of  solace 
to  her,  a support,  a companion — a support  that 
proved  a broken  reed,  and  now  Bhe  was  more 
alone  than  ever. 

Then  began  the  school-term  again ; her  cards 
were  out ; with  innocent  satisfaction  she  set  the 
school-room  in  order,  garnished  with  blossoms, 
and  white  and  fresh  and  fragrant;  die  took  her 
place  and  expected  her  pupils. 

Mrs.  Fitzroy  had  returned,  but  no  Adfcle. 
The  Mellons  were  in  town,  but  no  Charlotte  or 
Maud.  The  little  Hnnts  were  driven  in  no 
more  from  the  Cross  Roads.  The  Prestons,  it 
appeared,  had  brought  home  a governess  with 
them  from  the  North.  One  by  one  she  found 
die  best  places  vacant  The  free  scholars,  it  is 
true,  presented  themselves  punctually,  and  some 
half  dozen  others.  But  the  income  from  these 
would  not  pay  one  quarter  of  Monsieur  d’Houde- 
tot’a  salary.  She  was  forced  to  dismiss  her  as- 
sistants ; and  this  very  step  she  knew  was  ruin, 
fbr  It  told  that  the  school  had  not  patronage 
enough  to  support  it,  and  when  a thing  iB  not 
patronized  it  is  plainly  because  it  is  not  good. 
Bnt  her  clear  integrity  forbade  her  to  receive 
services  she  might  never  remunerate.  A week 
later  and  the  half  dozen  also  gave  signs  of  a 
wavering  adherence.  And  what  to  do?  The 


money  saved  all  waning ; again,  again  the  old 
phantom  of  the  church-yard  steps,  starvation, 
misery,  death,  rose  and  6hook  its  wings  over  her. 
Turn  which  way  she  would,  there  was  no  sup- 
port, the  whole  world  failed  her,  there  was  not 
one  friend  in  it,  not  one,  to  reach  her  a hand ; 
the  unnatural  strength  which  had  fired  her  so 
long  as  exertion  was  demanded  suddenly  gave 
way.  One  morning  she  forgot  to  rise,  the  world 
was  slipping  by  her  in  a dreamless  drowse,  she 
Med  no  hand  to  catch  it  back,  and  was  last  en- 
tirely in  blank  oblivion. 

VL 

Something  said  dimly  of  many  days  having 
passed,  something  also  of  familiar  yet  unfamiliar 
smote  in  the  very  light  that,  tempered  through 
mists  of  muslin  and  net-works  of  lush-leaved 
vines,  reached  the  eye-lids.  Certainly  this  was 
no  part  of  the  little  school-maUBion,  yet  as  cer- 
tainly the  same  spirit  seemed  to  breathe  through 
it.  This  long  and  lofty  room,  whose  ceiling, 
with  its  reflected  light,  told  of  ns  high  a perch  os 
if  it  were  some  aerial  nest,  the  soft  pearly  walls, 
the  shining  paraphernalia,  the  cushions  heaped 
white  as  drifts  of  snow,  they  seemed  to  be  friend- 
ly things,  though  never  known  till  now ; that 
face  that  looked  down  from  the  opposite  panel, 
half  bending  out  of  haze,  always  somewhat 
melancholy,  white  with  a blazing  contrast  of 
black  and  brilliant  eyes  that  would  have  mode 
the  picture  more  startling  than  an  apparition 
but  for  their  drooping  lids,  and  with  the  bend- 
ing lines  of  raven  tint  that  swept  away  on  either 
side  a brow  more  clear  and  impassible  than 
marble.  Well,  that  face?  She  had  surely 
known  it  before.  All  at  once  a pang  staid  the 
bearing  of  her  heart  and  struck  that  face  in 
upon  it,  like  Caesar’ s imprint  on  his  coin. 
There  came  a great  waft  of  cool  air  through  the 
room ; waking  from  her  unconsciousness,  Made- 
leine watched  on  the  ceiling  the  crisp  play  of 
little  ripples  and  wavelets  of  light,  she  smelled 
the  salt  wide  breath  of  foams  and  tides,  the  wan- 
dering wind  of  the  sea,  and  knew  herself  to  be 
at  Spray  Rocks.  She  was  at  rest  then;  once 
more  the  heart  rocked  on,  and  security  lapped 
her  in  dewiest,  sweetest  slumber. 

Sable  attendants  were  gliding  like  shadows 
round  her  in  the  evening  light  when  she  awoke; 
she  was  aware  of  a touch  upon  her  pulse,  a palm 
laid  half  like  benediction  on  her  forehead,  then 
some  one  slid  from  the  room,  and,  strangely 
happy  and  unquestioning,  again  she  slept.  Days 
passed,  each  one  shedding  health ; every  thing 
about  was  so  novel  that  she  seemed  to  be  in 
some  foreign  and  beautiful  place;  she  saw  no 
one  but  the  servants,  and  gradually  a vague  ap- 
prehension goaded  her  to  hasten  her  recovery, 
till  at  length,  sitting  up  and  at  the  window  over- 
looking the  wide  stretch  of  sea  into  which  at  the 
creation  the  Spray  Rocks  had  half  plunged  them- 
selves, she  demanded  the  presence  of  Dr.  Dev* 
elin. 

44  Let  me  thank  you,”  she  said,  as  he  entered, 
attempting  to  rise  but  sinking  back,  an<jL  not  at- 
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tempting  to  look  up.  “I  do  not  know  how  I 
came  here,  bat  I am  well  enough  now  to  return 
home." 

“ And  you  are  taking  the  first  step  there  to- 
day,” he  said,  gently,  and  seating  himself  as  if 
instead  of  all  these  months  he  had  parted  from 
her  only  yesterday.  “But  as  to  being  entirely 
well  enough  that  is  out  of  the  question.” 

44  You  are  very  kind,  but  I am  quite  sure — ” 

“Well,  Madeleine,”  said  the  Doctor  with 
abrupt  interruption.  “And  you  greet  me  as 
you  leave.  We  meet  after — how  many  days? 
and  you  have  no  little  4 How  are  you  ?’  or  de- 
mure 4 1 am  glad  to  see  you,  Sir,'  or — ” 

“You  know  I am  glad  to  see  you,  Sir  1” 

44 Yes,  yes,  I believe  it.  But  child!  how 
weak  you  are!” 

The  tears  leaped  to  Madeleine’s  eyes;  then 
he  cared  for  her  still  a little. 

“ Go  back  to  the  city  in  your  state,  when  you 
could  not  stand  up  to  touch  my  hand  just  now  ? 
I fancy  you  will.  Say  another  word  about  it, 
and  I shall  have  leeches  on  your  temples  and 
blisters  on  your  feet,  and  any  other  medical  hor- 
ror to  be  devised  forthwith !” 

“Nevertheless,  I ought  not  to  stay,”  said 
Madeleine,  faintly  smiling,  and  pulling  to  pieces 
the  wreath  that,  thrusting  in  through  the  case- 
ment, seemed  to  grow  round  her  hand  as  he 
spoke. 

“ Why  not  ? Ah,  I know ! You  fear  an  ob- 
ligation.” 

“No,  no.  My  going  could  not  lessen  my 
debt,  and  nothing  I can  ever  do  will  serve  to 
repay  it,  I know.  Besides,  Sir,”  continued 
Madeleine,  still  looking  down,  “I  do  not  mind 
an  obligation  from  you  now.” 

A proud  woman  is  so  humble  when  she  loves 
at  last! 

A gleam  illumined  the  Doctor’s  face;  his  eyes, 
like  black  diamonds  with  their  wells  of  fire, 
clouded  themselves  in  softness  for  an  instant. 
But  other  thoughts  smote  him  like  rods;  un- 
selfish as  ever,  he  remained  silent.  And  then, 
after  all,  she  was  simply  grateful,  and  when  was 
gratitude  love?  Should  he  take  advantage  of 
it?  Never!  Yet,  again;  she  was  not  well 
enough  to  allow  the  excitement.  He  put  him- 
self out  of  sight.  “ I have  some  news  for  yon,” 
he  said,  presently. 

“For  me  ?” 

44  For  me ; and  you  shall  share  it.  Juliet 
is  to  be  married.” 

44  Juliet  IV  And  then  a spasm  as  of  release 
from  an  incubus  shook  her.  “To  Mr.  Roanoke?” 

If  Dr.  Develin  had  experienced  any  thing  akin 
to  the  emotion  known  as  Hope,  he  fell,  as  the 
angels  fell,  to  lower  depths  because  of  the  recent 
height.  She  had  lighted  up  with  no  such  inter- 
est before  as  now  at  this  mention  of  Roanoke. 
He  himself  darkened. 

44  No ; oh  no.  She  is  to  marry  the  Honora- 
ble Fane  Tremenheere,  younger  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Lismore,  with  a prospect  of  the  succession.” 

“ Oh ! A brilliant  match.  And  I suppose 
you  are  pleased.” 


44  If  J uliet  is.  My  aunt  writes  that  they  have 
met  constantly  this  summer  in  Canada,  where 
J uliet’s  beauty  has  become  like  a by-word.  (She 
has  some,  has  she  not,  Miss  Schaeffer?)  And 
with  this  result.  That  he  is  very  worthy,  and 
that  Juliet  is  very  happy.  I have  sold  Spray 
Rocks  in  order  to  give  her  her  portion—” 

“ Sold  Spray  Rocks !” 

“ And  I am  now  going  North,  to  the  wed- 
ding.” 

44  Oh,  Sir ! And  then  I detain  you ?” 

44  Not  at  all.  Circumstances  require  my  pres- 
ence here  some  six  weeks  further.  The  estate 
docs  not  pass  into  the  new  hands  till  I leave  die 
State,  to  which  I shall  not  return.” 

44 Shall  not  return!” 

There  was  a cadence  of  despair  in  Madeleine’s 
voice.  Perhaps  it  seemed  to  the  Doctor  but  an 
echo  of  his  own.  Pain  which  neither  dreamed 
of  the  other's  sharing,  and  a silence  broken  by 
Madeleine,  heedless  of  consequences,  and  pas- 
sionately exclaiming,  44 1 must  go  home,  Dr. 
Develin ! I must  go  home !” 

For  why  should  she  stay  here,  every  moment 
deepening  these  graven  lines  on  her  life  ? Why 
prolong  this  dangerous  bliss  of  his  presence, 
when  he  was  so  soon  to  forsake  her  utterly? 
Ah,  how  long  since  she  had  found  out  that  it 
was  bliss?  And  to  love  a man  who  had  no 
such  regard  for  her  I Why,  why  had  she  thrown 
it  away  when  it  was  hers  ? What  a whirl  of 
thoughts  swept  her  brain  1 No  wonder  she  cried 
out,  passionately,  44 1 must  go  home  1” 

He  rose  and  seemed  to  shake  off  his  reverie, 
as  a wave  shakes  off  its  sweeping  shower  of 
fringing  drops. 

44  You  don't  remember,”  he  said,  looking 
down  upon  her  with  his  curiously  sad  face, 
44  that  once  you  compared  me  to  the  main  de  far 
dans  It  gant  de  velours.  You  have  only  felt  the 
silken  side.  Speak  once  more  of  disobedience 
to  yoyr  physician,  and  he  holds  you  with  the 
iron  grasp  1 You  are  fretting  about  propriety. 
Dismiss  doubts,  I will  arrange  that.  And,  Mad- 
eleine, since  we  part  so  soon,  and  forever,  am  I 
so  abhorrent  that  you  can  not  linger  beside  me 
a moment?” 

Madeleine  bent  forward,  but  not  enough  to 
prevent  his  seeing  the  large  tears  falling  on  her 
fast-clasped  hands.  He  dared  not  dream  of  in- 
terpreting them.  They  were  the  effects  of  weak- 
ness and  fatigue,  perhaps.  Suddenly  he  seised 
one  of  those  hands — seized  it,  indeed,  in  the 
grasp  of  a steel  gauntlet,  and  left  her  with  the 
pressure  yet  white  upon  it.  Physician  with  oth- 
ers, with  her  he  must  needs  be  a man ! 


ONE  DAT. 

“T71XCUSE  my  incredulity,  Nell;  but  you 
JU  know  you  always  had  a weakness  for  the 
Sisterof-Charity  line ; and  when  I find  you  hard 
at  it  iu  a new  direction  you  can’t  expect  me  to 
have  any  great  degree  of  faith  in  its  absolute  no-  , 
cessity.” 

44  Oh,  Margaret!  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  hear 
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you ; but  it's  not  you  alone.  There  is  such  a 
horrid  insensibility  to  what  we  are  tiying  to  do 
and  must  do  /” 

Mrs.  Margaret  Chandler  shook  out  of  her  lap 
the  bits  of  waste  paper  she  had  been  “snipping,” 
and  began  to  apply  herself  to  work— crocheting 
a strip  of  royal  purple  for  the  superb  Afghan 
that  lay  half  finished  on  the  sofa  near  her.  Mrs. 
Reed,  her  friend  and  hostess,  went  on  more  busi- 
ly than  ever  with  the  four  dozen  colored  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  she  was  turning  down  for  her 
sewing  machine. 

“A  pocket-handkerchief  and  a red-flannel 
shirt  fbr  each  native,”  began  Mrs.  Chandler, 
presently.  “ What  in  the  world  do  those  men 
want  of  them  ? Half  of  them  never  had  one  in 
their  lives ! It  reminds  me  of  poor  Mrs.  Perry, 
who  wrote  to  a gentleman  friend,  “I  have  just 
heard  that  my  dear  George  is  a prisoner,  and 
destitute  of  pocket-handkerchiefs!  Can't  you 
manage  to  get  half  a dozen  to  him?”  Mr. 
Smith  wrote  back : “Dear  Madam, — You  should 
be  thankful  that  your  son  has  a nose  remaining 
to  him,  and  the  necessity  exists — ” 

A provoking  smile  emphasized  the  pertinent 
history.  Mrs.  Reed  could  not  help  responding 
to  it,  annoyed  and  pained  as  she  was  by  her 
friend's  lack  of  interest.  She  had  ever  such  a 
crushing  sense  of  the  very  little  she  could  do  at 
best  to  relieve  the  suffering  she  so  often  witness- 
ed, and  that  this  was  not  a thousandth  part  of 
what  really  existed ; and  yet  every  day  she  had 
some  such  battle  with  those  who  cast  doubt  and 
discouragement  on  the  good  work.  Oftentimes 
she  said  to  herself  she  would  not  attempt  to 
make  any  new  converts,  or  solicit  assistance  to 
maintain  those  few  faithful  women  among  whom 
she  labored.  It  was  so  much  easier  to  give  and 
spare  and  be  spent  herself  than  to  face  ridicule 
and  coldness. 

“ If  you  will  go  with  me  one  day  and  see  for 
yourself, " she  said,  presently. 

“ Oh,  I don't  know  as  I mind  doing  that.  It 
will  be  a little  variety — a nice  sail,  and  a com- 
fortable picnic  under  the  trees,  and  plenty  of  at- 
tention from  young  doctors  and  chaplains.  You 
see  I know.  How  d'ye  do,  Beil?  Isn't  that 
what  they  march  after  the  soldiers  for?” 

Both  ladies  rose  to  welcome  their  visitor,  a 
neighbor,  whose  lovely  villa  came  in  sight  from 
Mrs.  Reed's  bow- windows,  and  who  had  just 
“run  in  for  a minute,”  as  she  explained,  with 
an  apology  for  an  elaborate  morning  toilet — an 
Empress  dress  of  white  pigne,  fully  braided,  and 
a dainty  straw-hat,  with  most  coquettish  crimson 
and  black  plumes. 

“Marching  after  soldiers ? — oh,  those  vivan- 
dihres,  I suppose  you  mean.  The  French  regi- 
ment had  two  of  them.  They  looked  so  pictur- 
esque ( you  have  no  idea ! it  put  me  so  in  mind 
of  “ Fille  du  Regiment ! ” I found  myself  hum- 
ming the  Rataplan  for  two  days  afterward.” 

“Not  quite  that  style  of  person,”  said  Mrs. 

• Chandler,  with  a malicious  twinkle  of  her  dark 
eyes.  Mrs.  Livingston  was  not  as  remarkable 
for  depth  as  she  was  for  a pretty  toilet.  “ I 


mean  your  neighbors  here — for  instance,  Mrs. 
Reed  and  Mrs.  Jones,  who  spend  their  days  on 
Oliver's  Island,  imagining  they  are  Florence 
Nightingales — an  American  edition.” 

“ Oh,  Mrs.  Reed ! you  don’t  tell  me  so  ? You 
don't  mean  that  you  go  to  that  horrid  place 
yourself?  Why,  I hear  they  have  small-pox 
there,  and  any  quantity  of  ship-fever!  and  the 
Marshalls  and  Humphreys  are  thinking  of  shut- 
ting up  their  places  because  they  are  so  near 
the  landing,  and  moving  away  for  the  summer!” 

“ Camp-fever  and  ship-fever  are  two  different 
things,”  returned  Mrs.  Reed,  warmly.  “ There 
is  Miss  Stirling,  who  goes  three  days  in  every 
week,  and  has  nursed  some  of  the  worst  fever 
patients.  Small-pox  ? No ! Do  you  think  they 
would  bring  such  patients  where  there  are  a 
thousand  wounded  men  ?” 

“ I'm  sure  Mr.  Marshall  ought  to  know.  As 
Clem  says,  it's  a perfect  imposition  in  Govern- 
ment to  put  such  a place  so  near  where  many 
of  the  best  families  have  their  country-seats. 
It's  so  dismal,  let  alone  any  thing  else,  to  know 
there  are  so  many  sick  people  near  you.  I 
should  be  as  low-spirited  as  any  thing  if  I were 
Clem  and  Molly.  People  come  into  the  coun- 
try to  enjoy  themselves,  and  forget  all  about  this 
horrid  war!” 

“ If  one  could  forget  it !” 

‘ ( Government  ought  to  be  remonstrated  with,  ” 
said  Mrs.  Chandler.  “The  Newtown  people 
should  get  up  a petition !” 

“ So  I tell  Harry.  I'm  sure  I’d  sign  it,  for 
one ! He  is  bothered  the  whole  time  by  people 
wanting  us  to  give  to  this  and  that.  Sanitary 
commissions,  and  hospital  funds,  and  soldiers' 
garments — why  don’t  they  buy  them  themselves  ? 
Dear  knows,  they  get  paid  enough — all  those 
millions  of  sub-treasury  bills  Congress  is  always 
voting.  I hate  'em,  for  my  part — they  are  so 
Btiff,  and  fill  up  your  purse  so ! I say,  ‘ Harry, 
don't  for  goodness'  sake  bring  me  those  things ! 
I like  gold.'  But  he  says  they've  made  gold  so 
scarce.  I tell  him  to  pay  for  it  then,  but  never 
bring  me  those  horrid  notes.  I dare  say  there 
are  plenty  of  poor  people  who  would  be  glad  to 
get  them.” 

“Oh,  undoubtedly!  I am,  for  one,”  said 
Mrs.  Chandler.  “ I find  they  take  them  quite 
peaceably  at  Ball  and  Black’s,  and  Hearn's. 
Don’t  you,  Nell  ? They  impose  upon  you  with 
'all  their  subscription  lists,  Mrs.  Livingston.” 

“ Oh,  that's  not  the  worst  of  it ! They  act- 
ually want  me  to  sew!  I beg  pardon,  Mrs. 
Reed ; but  you  know  you  are  not  the  only  one 
who  has  asked  me.  Oh  dear,  no ! With  my 
housekeeping,  and  two  little  children,  and  such 
a load  of  company  as  Harry  brings  up ! What 
a heavenly  Afghan!”  And  here  Mrs.  Living- 
ston paused  upon  the  purple  and  scarlet  splen- 
dors of  the  half-finished  work  at  Mrs.  Chandler’s 
side.  “ And  you've  got  a new  stitch  to  put  it 
together  with.  You  must  teach  it  to  me.  I 
dote  on  Afghan.  I made  Harry  one  for  the 
light  wagon.  The  materials  cost  me  twenty- 
five  dollars.  I gave  it  to  him  for  a birth-day 
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present,  and  I worked  at  it  six  weeks  at  least 
steadily.  Ma’s  was  a beauty  though 1 I made 
ma’s  with  those  raised  tofts ; and  I’ve  got  one 
just  commenced  for  baby,  red,  white,  and  blue 
—quite  patriotic,  isn’t  it?  I was  one  of  the 
very  first  people,  Mrs.  Chandler,  to  wear  red, 
white,  and  blue  bows.  I had  my  dress  trimmed 
with  them  at  the  great  masB  meeting  on  Union 
Square  last  spring.  Yon  have  no  idea  how  I 
was  cheered  when  I appeared  on  the  balcony  of 
oar  house.  Harry  said  it  was  a capital  idea, 
particularly  as  every  body  knows  he  has  Buch 
large  Government  contracts.  So  appropriate— 
wasn’t  it  ? I think  it  is  every  body’s  duty  to  be 
patriotic.  It  was  at  our  house  that  the  ‘ Star- 
Spangled  Banner’  was  sang  in  chorus  and  made 
such  a sensation  long  before  it  began  to  be  fash- 
ionable.” 

Mrs.  Livingston,  having  set  forth  this  exalted 
standard  to  her  countrywomen,  took  her  de- 
parture. Mrs.  Reed  echoed  the  word  44  Patri- 
otic” with  a sigh.  * 4 She  hasn’t  the  first  idea  of 
the  meaning,  and  Mr.  Livingston  making  a for- 
tune out  of  those  contracts.  Then  there  are  the 
Marshalls  she  talked  of— he  has  some,  I don’t 
know  what.  And  Mrs.  Marshall  gave  me  three 
dollars,  and  two  old  shirts,  and  a peck  of  cur- 
rants for  my  poor  fellows ! She  said  the  times 
were  so  hard  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  one  to 
be  economical  and  provide  for  what  might  hap- 
pen. Besides,  the  girls  wanted  to  go  to  Sharon, 
and  Howard  to  Lake  Superior,  and  they  were 
both  such  expensive  trips.  If  Howard  Marshall 
were  my  son  he  should  toko  a trip  to  the  army 
instead  l ” and  she  rose  up  to  order  lunch  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience. 

‘ ‘ Poor  Ne}l ! yon  never  could  make  the  world 
roll  on  your  wheels,  could  you  ? An  enthusi- 
astic temperament  is  a great  inconvenience,  isn’t 
it  ? Don’t  yon  know  how  you  used  to  bore  me 
with  your  Children’s  Aid  Society?  I verily 
believe  you  preferred  to  kiss  and  fondle  those 
wretched  little  monkeys  than  your  own  sweet, 
clean-looking  children  1 I used  to  tell  Tom  he 
was  the  victim  of  an  unrequited  attachment  to 
his  mother — that  he  must  get  up  a pair  of  ragged 
trowsers  and  a dirty  face  if  he  expected  any  at- 
tention from  yon  1" 

“ What  slander ! Yon  know  I never  neglect- 
ed my  children  or  my  house.  Ask  Mr.  Reed. 
I have  never  failed  to  meet  him  in  the  hall — and 
dressed  for  dinner,  too— bnt  twice  in  the  last  five 
years.” 

“ 111  take  that  back ; but  I did  see  yon  kiss 
one  of  them — a forlorn  little  chap,  in  a suit  two 
sizes  too  large  for  him — the  day  yon  took  me  to 
see  them  start  for  the  West.” 

“ Well,  he  hadn’t  been  kissed  before  since  his 
mother  died,  I dare  say,  and  it  did  him  good. 
I had  a letter  from  him  yesterday.  He’s  doing 
very  well  with  a farmer  in  Michigan,  and  only 
wishes  he  was  eighteen,  so  he  could  enlist.” 

And  here  the  lunch-tray  came  to  Mrs.  Chand- 
ler’s aid.  * 

44  What  delicious  rolls ! — your  cook  is  excel- 
lent ; bat  Peter  has  stinted  ns  in  raspberries  to- 


day.” Mre.  Chandler  helped  herself  bountiful- 
ly, however,  and  then  So  powdered  sugar  and 
cream. 

44 1 have  had  him  save  all  he  could  for  to- 
morrow ; and  these  fresh  rolls  axe  a part  of  the 
hospital  baking.” 

44  You  can’t  be  so  absurd,  Nell,  as  to  pamper 
those  fellows  that  way ! I don’t  wonder  half  of 
them  report  on  the  sick-list  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ting sent  here.” 

44  Margaret,  were  you  ever  skk?” 

44  No,  nothing  to  speak  of— a headache  now 
and  then.” 

44  Well,  I have  been;  and,  what  is  more,  I 
have  nursed  a sick  husband  for  years.  If  you 
had  lain,  day  after  day,  with  the  sight  of  the 
most  delicate  food  distasteful  to  you,  and  had 
been  the  recipient  of  an  unexpected  delicacy- 
game,  or  jelly — from  some  kind  neighbor,  which 
gave  yon  the  requisite  nourishment  fancied  at 
the  moment,  you  could  better  understand  what 
these  things  do  for  these  men.  Go  and  see.” 

Mrs.  Chandler  fonnd  herself  called  next  day 
at  an  unreasonably  early  hour  for  her  ease-lov- 
ing disposition.  The  snn  was  just  fairly  above 
the  horizon ; but  early  as  it  was,  when  she  de- 
scended to  the  breakfast-room  Mrs.  Reed  was 
already  seated  at  the  tray.  She  was  in  a neat 
chintz  morning-dress,  with  plain  linen  cottar 
and  caffs;  a gray  cloak  and  round  straw-hat  lay 
on  a chair  beside  her.  Near  by  stood  a large 
market-basket,  with  the  covers  a little  raised, 
disclosing  a large  supply  of  hot-house  flowers. 
A tin  kettle  and  a green  traveling-bag  com- 
pleted the  list  of  preparations. 

44  Do  you  turn  out  at  this  frightful  hour  twice 
a-week?”  asked  Mrs.  Chandler,  as  she  took  an 
egg  from  the  maid-servant,  whose  dress  differed 
very  little  from  that  of  her  mistress,  except  in 
the  matter  of  a 44  fit.”  44  What,  Mr.  Reed  and 
all  the  children  too ! Your  mother’s  training 
you  up  in  the  missionary  line,  isn't  she,  Tom? 
But,  Mr.  Reedr  you’re  too  old  and  too  much  of 
an  invalid  to  put  up  with  each  impositions.” 

44  It’s  a pleasure  to  be  imposed  upon  in  a good 
cause,”  Mr.  Reed  returned,  pleasantly.  “Don't 
you  say  so,  Tom  ?” 

44  Jack  and  I gathered  all  the  raspberries— 
didn’t  we,  Jack?  Peter  helped  a little,  but  he 
had  the  flowers  to  cut.” 

44  Florence  and  papa  tied  them,  and  I helped 
cook  hotter  the  biscuit,”  added  Anne,  the  eldest 
girl ; 44  but  the  flowers  didn’t  all  get  done.” 

44  Cousin  Margaret  will  want  some  work  to  do 
over  on  the  island — she  can  finish,”  said  their 
mother. 

44 Bat  be  sure  toy  banquet*  goes  to  tfafrrick 
man  that  can't  see  his  little  children,”  pleaded 
Florence. 

44  And  the  drummer -boy  gets  some  of  the 
raspberries.” 

44 1 buttered  two  of  the  very  brownest  bis- 
cuits for  the  one  that  can’t  turn  in  bed— plenty 
of  batter,  tool”  urged  Anne,  as  her  mother,, 
having  supplied  numerous  wants  and  given  as 
many  charges,  began  drawing  on  her  gloves. 
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“What  a breakfast  you’re  made !”  said  Mrs. 
Chandler.  “Your  philanthropy  doeni’t  hurt 
your  appetite ; and  these  children  eat  like  little 
hunters  I” 

“A  good  breakfast  is  the  best  of  disinfect- 
ants,” said  Mrs.  Reed.  “ If  I were  to  go  with- 
out it  I might  dread  Mrs.  Livingston's  ‘ ship- 
ferer;’  as*  it  is,  I am  fortified  by  this  and  my 
lunch.  All  ready,  Ellen  ? Be  sure  the  chil- 
dren are  in  time  for  school.  Get  your  books  to- 
gether, Tom ; don't  forget  your  drawing-pencils, 
Anne ; and  Florence  can  finish  that  towel.” 

Mr.  Reed  rose  and  handed  them  into  the 
light- wagon  at  the  door.  “Don’t  overwork 
yourself,  Nell,  or  I shall  cut  off  supplies !”  The 
husband  and  wife  exchanged  a look  of  trust  and 
affection.  Happy  are  those  lives  that  walk  hand 
in  hand  in  every  good  word  and  work ! 

“I  didn’t  hear  any  orders  for  dinner  given,” 
said  Mrs.  Chandler,  as  they  drove  away  under 
the  deep  morning  shadows  of  the  trees  lining 
the  roadside.  “I  dare  say  your  busmen  is 
meat  and  drink  to  you,  but  I shall  need  some- 
thing more  substantial.” 

“ I suppose  you  never  heard  of  giving  orders 
overnight  ? Seriously,  Margaret,  yon  must  not 
accuse  me  of  neglecting  my  own  family.  I 
should  be  condemned  in  every  thing  I did  or 
said  if  I had  that  hanging  over  me.  I used  to 
do  it  at  first,  and  get  in  horrible  snarls,  lose  my 
temper,  and  fret  the  servants  and  the  children. 
I knew  it  was  all  wrong,  and  I was  tempted  to 
give  the  whole  thing  up.  Then  I reflected  that 
it  might  be  a temptation  set  in  my  way  to  hin- 
der me.  Sloth  and  coldness  are  not  the  sins 
of  enthusiastic  temperaments;  so  I went  over 
(he  ground  to  see  how  I could  conquer  those  pe- 
culiar to  me.  I found  that  industry  and  fore* 
thought  were  my  proper  weapons.  My  beloved 
pattern,  Bishop  Wilson,  says  of  our  charities,  if 
we  would  curtail  luxury  and  vanity  our  hands 
would  never  be  empty ; so  I discovered  that  cut- 
ting off  unnecessary  visiting  and  engagements, 
and  a little  self-denial  in  the  way  of  naps  and 
light  reading,  gave  me  all  the  time  I needed.” 

uBut  your  health,  my  friend  I” 

“ Absurd,  Margaret ! Who  ever  talks  about 
their  health  when  pleasure  is  the  object.  What 
fatigues  have  you  and  I not  undergone  for  even- 
ing parties,  and  in  giving  them ! Only  think  of 
the  expense  and  worries.  One  day  at  Saratoga, 
with  the  dressing,  and  driving,  and  talking,  and 
inevitable  gossip,  was  worse  than  a week  of  my 
present  life.” 

They  drove  on  in  silence  for  a while*— Mrs. 
Chandler  enjoying  the  pore  morning  air,  the 
pretty  glimpses  of  brook,  and  pond,  and  trimly- 
kept  villa,  all  along  the  way,  with  exquisite 
coloring  in  sky  and  foliage,  and  the  exhilarating 
sense  of  life  and  freshness  which  a drive  later  in 
the  day  never  gives.  Presently  the  river  came 
in  sight,  and  the  little  ferry-house  to  which  they 
were  bound.  Early  as  it  was  several  carriages 
stood  there.  Their  occupants  were  waiting  for 
the  morning  boat,  others  were  strolling  about  in 
the  shade,  and  among  them  Mrs.  Marshall  and 


a daughter,  dressed  in  a handsome  traveling 
costume. 

The  ladies  exchanged  salutations.  “Are 
yon  going  to  volunteer  for  the  Island  to-day, 
Miss  Clementina?”  Mrs.  Reed  said,  brightly. 
“I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  you  for  an  aid.” 

“No  indeed and  the  sloping  shonlders  were 
shrugged  with  an  expression  of  aversion.  “ Ma 
and  me  are  going  down  to  shop  for  the  Springs.” 

“Yes,  dreadful  work  this  hot  weather,  and 
every  one  out  of  town,”  said  Mrs.  Marshall, 
plaintively.  “I  expect  to  be  worn-out  before 
the  day  is  through,  but  we  mothers  have  to  make 
such  sacrifices,  for  our  families.  I don’t  see 
where  you  get  the  time;”  and  Mrs.  Marshall's 
tone  insinuated  that  Mrs.  Reed’s  family  had  been 
robbed  of  it. 

“ She  makes  it,”  suggested  Mrs.  Chandler. 
“ She  has  a new  invention  for  turning  it  out — a 
pocket  machine  like  that  for  rolling  bandages, 
which  Bhe  presents  to  all  her  friends.” 

“ Don’t  you  find  those  men  very  common  ?” 
added  Mrs.  Marshall.  ( 1 The  lowest  rabble,  I’m 
told ; of  course  they  must  be.  As  Mr.  Marshall 
says,  we  pay  ’em  for  doing  the  fighting,  and  pay 
’em  well  too— it’s  their  trade.  I dare  say  many 
of  them  were  never  so  well  off  before,  or  had 
such  good  clothes  and  food  as  since  they  hare 
been  in  the  army.” 

“Well,  I don’t  think  they  have  been  very 
luxurious  and  self-indulgent.  You  must  go  and 
see  for  yourself,  as  I tell  eveiy  one,  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall.” 

“Oh  dear  no,  excuse  me:  such  associations 
are  not  at  all  to  my  taste.  How  mothers  can 
let  their  daughters  go  I don’t  see.  If  Amelia 
Stirling  were  my  child  I should  lock  her  up  first. 
Clement,  my  love,  how  late  the  boat  is,  and  the 
sun’s  getting  so  hotl  You  ladies  have  to  mix 
with  all  sorts  of  people  going  over  there,  I see. 
Don’t  you  think  the  army’s  very  slow  ? I tell 
Mr.  Marshall  this  war  ought  to  have  been  over 
and  done  with  long  ago.  I don’t  see  why  they 
don’t  get  np  fire  or  six  hundred  thousand  volun- 
teers and  pnt  an  end  to  it  right  off.  It’s  so  har- 
rowing to  read  eveiy  day  of  all  those  killed  and 
wounded  I It,  wears  upon  a person’s  nerves  so!” 

Mrs.  Marshall  bade  her  acquaintances  good- 
morning,  and  moved  away  to  say  to  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey, who  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  boat  in  her 
carriage,  that  some  people  were  willing  to  do 
any  thing  to  get  their  names  before  the  public, 
and  manage  things.  For  her  part  she  thought 
charity  began  at  home.  Mrs.  Reed’s  poor  chil- 
dren were  left  half  the  time  to  the  care  of  serv- 
ants ! It  was  the  business  of  Government  to  see 
to  this  sort  of  thing ; and  Government  did  do  it, 
Mr.  Marshall  said,  only  some  people  liked  to 
thrust  themselves  forward  and  make  a great  fuss 
in  the  world.  To  which  Mrs.  Humphrey  agreed ; 
and  both  ladies  proceeded  to  town  to  spend  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars,  which  their  husbands  bad 
made  directly  or  indirectly  out  of  the  war. 

Meantime  a different  little  crowd  had  gathered 
at  the  ferry-house.  Other  ladies,  dressed  as 
plainly  as  Mrs.  Reed,«and  similarly  armed  with 
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tin  kettles  and  market-baskets.  Women  in  holi- 
day finery,  most  of  them  bearing  a baby  on  one 
arm  and  a large  package  or  carpet-bag  on  the 
other ; women  in  plainer  clothing,  with  sadder 
faces ; working-men  in  their  best  suits,  farmer- 
looking people,  and  gentlemen,  all  speaking 
kindly  to  each  other  from  their  common  interest. 
Mrs.  Chandler  shrank  back  a little  from  the 
contact  when  she  found  they  were  all  to  crowd 
into  one  large  sail  boat ; but  Mrs.  Reed  took  her 
place  as  a matter  of  course,  climbing  down  the 
steep  boat  stairs,  pail  in  hand,  the  baskets  handed 
after  them  by  the  men.  A pleasant-looking  per- 
son, in  a half-clerical  half-military  dress  sat  in 
the  bow  of  the  boat.  Near  him  a powerfully- 
built,  gentlemanly  man  armed  with  a large  car- 
pet-bag ; Mrs.  Chandler  set  him  down  os  some 
one  connected  with  the  business  of  the  place. 

It  was  indeed  a pleasant  sail  among  the  moss- 
covered  rocks  and  cedar-crowned  little  islands 
of  the  lovely  bay ; but  Mrs.  Chandler  began  to 
lose  her  usual  light-heartedness  in  a dread  of 
the  unknown  scenes  of  suffering  which  she  just 
began  to  realize.  Yague  curiosity  had  drawn 
her  into  the  expedition ; she  began  to  wish  her- 
self well  out  of  it. 

“ Do  yez  know  Patrick  Brien,”  inquired  one 
of  the  women  near  Mrs.  Reed,  “of  the  Fourty- 
ninth  New  York,  ma’am?” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Mrs.  Reed,  warmly.  “He 
has  had  the  fever;  are  you  his  wife?” 

“It’s  the  same  I am,  ma’am.” 

“And  this  is  your  little  boy.  He  will  be  so 
glad.  He  talks  a great  deal  about  you.” 

A ray  of  genuine  pride  and  pleasure  stole  over 
the  honest  face*  “It’s  a fine  lad  he  is  any  how, 
ma’am,  and  a good  husband  ns  any  poor  body 
would  wish.  I tould  him  to  go  to  the  war  my- 
self. Sez  I,  Patrick,  it’s  the  counthry  that  has 
sheltered  uz  an’  ours,  and  it  isn’t  the  likes  of  uz 
that  should  be  hanging  back.” 

“ Can  you  tell  me  where  William  Harris  may 
be  found ? Perhaps  you  know  him  too,”  said  a 
pale-faced  American  girl  in  deep  mourning.  She 
looked  like  a girl,  but  for  the  shy  child  hanging 
on  her  dress. 

“ I think  I know  the  name,  but  I am  not  quite 
certain.”  Mrs.  Reed  thought  a moment.  “ Is 
he  a tall,  fine-looking  man  that  has  lost  an 
arm?” 

“Yes,  the  same,”  and  a look  of  pain  crossed 
the  quiet  face.  “ Oh,  isn’t  it  hard,  ma’am  ?” 

“ Very ; but  he  was  so  brave.  That  is  the 
man  I told  you  of  who  was  talking  to  the  sur- 
geon all  the  while  it  was  being  amputated,  Mar- 
garet. He  is  doing  nicely,  though;  he  was 
walking  about  last  Friday.  He  takes  it  so 
cheerfully!” 

“ He  loved  his  country ; he  knew  what  he  was 
doing  when  he  went;  but  he  said  Providence 
would  take  care  of  me  and  Johnny  if  he  never 
came  back.  Are  yon  the  lady  that  wrote  the 
letter  for  him  when  he  first  came  here  ?” 

“ I believe  I did — yes,  I remember  now.  He 
has  been  off  my  list  so  long.” 

“ Oh,  if  you  knew  the  comfort  it  was.  It  was 


the  first  news  I had  after  the  battle,  and  I saw 
in  the  papers  that  his  company  was  in  it  It  was 
nearly  two  weeks,  and  I thought  I should  go 
crazy.  I thought  he  must  be  dead.” 

“ But  you  see  he  has  been  spared  to  you.” 

“Oh  yes,  it’s  a great  blessing,  and  I’m  will- 
ing to  work  my  hands  off  to  take  care  of  him  and 
Johnny.” 

Mrs.  Chandler’s  kindest  sympathies  were 
aroused  by  this  wifely  devotion.  When  they 
had  landed  on  the  little  wharf  jutting  out  into 
the  stream,  she  watched  this  woman  toiling  on 
in  the  hot  sun  with  the  child  on  her  arm.  She 
saw  her  near  the  encampment,  and  a man  evi- 
dently on  the  watch  came  forward  briskly  to 
meet  her.  His  one  remaining  arm  was  thrown 
tenderly  around  her  neck  as  he  stooped  to  kiss 
the  anxious  face  raised  to  his,  and  then  the  red 
lips  of  the  child.  Tears  were  in  her  own  eyes  as 
she  turned  back  to  her  companions. 

The  island,  containing  several  acres  of  land, 
lay  nearly  a mile  from  the  shore ; its  grassy  slopes 
were  covered  with  white  hospital  tents,  pitched 
regularly ; and  a din  of  saw  and  hammer  arose 
from  the  long  line  of  rough  buildings  that  were 
being  erected  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  The 
whitewashed  walls  of  two  similar  buildings  al- 
ready occupied  gleamed  among  the  trees.  A 
neat  villa- like  house  was  pointed  out  as  “head- 
quarters”— the  residence  of  the  physicians  and 
head  nurses. 

An  orderly  touched  his  hat  respectfully,  and 
took  up  some  of  the  baskets. 

“ They  must  go  to  the  house  to  be  examined,” 
explained  Mrs.  Reed. 

“What,  when  they  know  you  so  well  I”  Mrs. 
Chandler  was  rather  indignant  at  the  implied 
suspicion. 

“ It  is  a matter  of  form  in  our  case,”  said  one 
of  Mrs.  Reed’s  co-workers  as  they  walked  along 
together.  “ We  have  found  out  that  pies  and 
pound  cake  are  not  quite  the  thing  for  sick  men; 
but  perhaps  good  Mrs.  Brien  has  not,  and  hon- 
est as  she  looks,  she  may  possibly  have  a black 
bottle  in  her  comfortable  carpet-sack.  You  can 
understand  how  particular  they  have  to  be  when 
there  are  thirty  or  forty  affectionate  relatives  on 
every  visiting  day,  who  have  shown  more  gener- 
osity than  judgment  in  their  selection  of  sup- 
plies.” 

They  were  passing  near  the  tents,  and  Mrs. 
Chandler  looked  with  almost  awe  at  them  when 
she  found  herself  so  near  the  suffering  which 
they  concealed.  She  could  see  through  the  open- 
ings ranges  of  iron  bedsteads,  and  the  irregular 
outlines  of  their  coverings  that  betokened  occu-  * 
pancy.  At  the  doors  sat  pallid-looking  men, 
with  marks  of  pain  and  suffering  on  their  faces ; 
some  with  empty  sleeves,  and  others  resting  upon 
crutches,  first  tithes  of  War’s  great  harvest.  The 
men  all  bowed  politely,  many  of  them  with  a 
placid  smile  as  they  recognized  their  visitors, 
and  they  received  more  than  one  military  salute 
as  they  passed  along. 

Mrs.  Chandler  had  plenty  of  time  to  note  the 
incongruous  mass  of  stores  heaped  and  piled 
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in  the  large  room  to  which  they  were  shown. 
Bedding  furnished  by  Government,  hospital  gar- 
ments from  the  Sanitary  Commission.  Stacks 
of  half-worn  clothing ; shelves  loaded  with  fari- 
na, jars  of  jelly,  wine,  and  other  small  stores ; 
bandages,  reading  material,  towels,  hats,  boots, 
and  slippers,  were  a part  of  the  stock  her  eyes 
wandered  over.  The  morning’s  contributions 
had  begun  to  arrive — fresh  eggs,  lemons,  fruit, 
etc.,  decorated  the  long  desk  or  table  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room.  Their  clerical-looking  fellow- 
passenger  came  forward  pleasantly : 

“I  see  you  have  flowers  for  my  men  this 
morning,  ladies : nothing  they  like  better;  a 
single  rose  reminds  them  of  home.  Dr.  Smith 
will  attend  to  your  baskets  in  a moment ; but 
I’m  sure  there’s  nothing  contraband.  Plenty 
of  work  for  you  this  morning  in  my  department, 
Mrs.  Reed. . All  right,  Dr.  Smith  ? Thank  you. 
I will  take  charge  of  these  baskets,  ladies,  and 
appoint  you  head-quarters  for  the  day.” 

“Our  Chaplain,”  said  Mrs.  Reed,  by  way  of 
introduction  as  they  followed  him,  ladened  down 
himself,  and  pressing  an  orderly  into  the  serv- 
ice. “Ah,  Miss  Mosely! — I am  glad  to  see 
you  looking  so  fresh — I have  brought  a recruit 
to-day,’’  and  she  named  Mrs.  Chandler. 

“I  am  going  my  rounds,  shall  I walk  with 
your  friend?”  afcked  Miss  Mosely,  a tall,  digni- 
fied woman  of  thirty  or  thirty-five.  Mrs.  Chand- 
ler’s instinct  divined  that  she  was  the  head 
nurse  or  matron  of  the  establishment.  Across 
the  hall  from  the  store-room  the  door  of  a simi- 
lar apartment  stood  open — the  dispensary,  where 
remedies  were  constantly  applied  for  and  given 
out 

“ Now  we  must  get  the  permission  of  the  phy- 
sician attending  the  division  Mrs.  Reed  wishes 
to  distribute  in,”  explained  Miss  Mosely.  “ We 
might  have  confidence  in  her  judgment,  but  we 
can  not  have  in  all,  and  our  rules  are  stringent. 
We  are  going  to  the  Sixth — I see  the  Chaplain 
knows  where  such  things  are  most  needed  as 
well  as  myself.” 

“But  does  it  not  annoy  the  men  to  have 
strangers,  and  ladies  too,  coming  upon  them  un- 
announced ?” 

“ Oh  no ; you  will  see  how  their  faces  bright- 
en up.  You  can  think  for  yourself  how  dull  it 
must  be  to  lie  day  after  day  with  no  variety  or 
change.  Many  of  them  are  not  even  allowed  to 
turn  in  bed — from  the  nature  of  their  wounds ; 
and  are  so  far  from  their  relatives  that  a wo- 
man's face  is  like  sunshine.  If  the  ladies  came 
from  idle  curiosity  it  would  be  different,  but  I 
am  happy  to  say  we  have  few  such  visitors — most 
of  them  bring  substantial  proof  of  their  interest. 
Will  it  shock  you  to  see  them  ? They  are  pretty 
well  in  this  tent.” 

They  had  passed  half-way  down  one  of  the 
long  avenues;  for  the  large,  cool-looking  tents 
were  pitched  with  the  regularity  of  streets — the 
longer  intersected  by  shorter  alleys,  running  be- 
tween them.  A row  of  five  tents  are  on  each 
side. 

Misa  Mosely  stooped  to  enter  one  of  them 
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designated  as  35.  Mrs.  Chandler  shrank  back 
for  an  instant;  but  Mrs.  Reed  and  her  escort 
had  suddenly  disappeared,  and  she  conquered 
the  sickening  feeling  of  nameless  dread,  and 
followed  her.  The  tent,  or  rather  tents— for 
there  were  two  joined  in  the  centre — were  high, 
and  perhaps  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long ; rows 
of  iron  bedsteads,  the  same  as  those  used  in  her 
own  servants’  rooms  at  home,  extended  on  eacli 
side ; “ six  on  a side,”  as  one  of  the  men  laugh- 
ingly said,  with  an  alley  way  between  the  rows, 
and  room  to  pass  between  each  bed.  They  were 
neatly  made  up,  with  good  mattresses,  white 
blankets,  by  no  meats  coarse,  cotton  sheets  and 
pillow-case,  and  a light  blue-and-white  coverlet, 
with  damasked  figures.  Nothing  could  be  more 
tidy.  The  board  floor  was  raised  a foot  from 
the  ground  and  scrubbed  as  clean  as  hands  could 
make  it.  A chair  or  stool  stood  beside  each 
bed,  with  a tin  or  white  earthenware  mug  of 
ice-water,  a book  or  two,  writing  materials,  or  a 
bouquet  of  flowers. 

Miss  Mosely  entered  brightly.  “ Well,  and 
how  are  you  this  morning — and  you” — nodding 
her  head — “and  you?  Up,  I see,  to-day.  We 
shall  have  you  applying  for  a furlough  directly. 
And  what  can  I do  for  you  ?”  to  another  ap- 
parently suffering  more  than  the  rest — “The 
lemons  are  coming;  I did  not  forget.” 

“Thanks,”  said  the  sick  man,  dropping  his 
head  upon  the  pillow  again.  “ I am  so  thirsty  *, 
I crave  some  lemonade  so !”  he  murmured,  half 
to  himself. 

“This  is  our  mother,”  said  one  of  the  men, 
with  a grateful  affectionateness,  as  Miss  Mosely 
seated  herself  on  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  began 
to  inquire  into  their  wants,  or  name  their  cases. 

“Yes,  indeed,  she’s  just  like  a mother  to  us,” 
echoed  another. 

“ Oh  how  ungallant ! Am  I so  old  ? Say 
sister.”  * 

“ No,  a sister  wouldn’t  do  as  you  do : nobody 
but  a mother.” 

“ You  will  have  plenty  of  ladies  to  see  you  to- 
day, I expect.” 

“ They're  all  welcome — taking  so  much  trou- 
ble for  us  poor  miserable  fellows !”  This  was 
said  by  a young  man  not  over  twenty-five,  with 
a fine  intelligent  face,  but  his  right  leg  shot 
away. 

He  looked  so  cheerful  under  it  that  Mrs. 
Chandler  ventured  to  say,  “ Your  fighting  days 
are  over.” 

“ Oh  no,  I guess  not.  We  boys  think  of  set- 
ting up  a one-legged  brigade ; we  have  ten  vol- 
unteers in  this  division.” 

“You  with  but  one  leg!” 

“Oh,  that’s  not  so  bad,  when  one  can  get 
around  still.  There’s  poor  Harris,  in  36,  across 
the  row,  without  either  foot.  Here  he  comes 
now.” 

It  was  a sad  sight — that  fine  stalwart  man, 
with  his  hardy  brown  face,  getting  along,  by  the 
aid  of  a pair  of  short  crutches,  upon  his  knees.” 

“Both  feet!”  said  Mrs.  Chandler,  in  horror. 
“ In  what  battle  ?” 
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4 4 No  battle — it  was  done  on  picket-duty — a 
shell  exploded  close  by  him.  It’s  not  all  the 
battles  that  brings  us  here  ; it’s  picket-duty,  and 
trenches,  and  hardships.  We  don’t  mind  the 
fighting.” 

44 There  is  your  friend  now;  she  is  beckon- 
ing to  you,”  said  Miss  Mosely.  44  You  had  best 
keep  near  her ; you  would  soon  be  lost  in  these 
tents.  Well,  my  lads,  I'll  see  you  again  direct- 
ly;” and  they  followed  the  Chaplain,  who  still 
bore  Mrs.  Reed’s  basket  to  a tent  he  had  desig- 
nated when  they  first  set  out. 

The  men  received  them  with  great  cordiality. 
They  were  nearly  all  convalescent,  dressed  whol- 
ly or  partially,  and  employed  in  reading,  play- 
ing checkers,  or  bantering  each  other.  At  the 
farthest  corner  one  fortunate  fellow  had  secured 
a morning  paper,  and  was  reading  the  telegraph- 
ic news  aloud  to  two  or  three  others.  Here, 
too,  was  the  Saxon-haired  gentleman  of  the  fer- 
ry-boat, whom  Mrs.  Chandler  had  mistaken  for 
a commissary.  What  could  he  be — head  nurse? 
His  coat  was  off,  and  he  was  helping  prop  up 
a gentlemanly-looking  young  man,  with  a face 
where  vivacity  struggled  with  the  haggard  touch- 
es of  illness. 

44  Here’s  my  father  come  to  see  me,”  he  call- 
ed out  to  Miss  Mosely,  as  if  sure  of  her  sympa- 
thy in  his  pleasure.  44  All  the  way  from  Cleve- 
land! He  seems  to  think  I’m  worth  looking 
after.  And  all  these  budgets  from  home !”  His 
bed  was  covered  with  the  thoughtful  tokens  of 
affection  that  had  emerged  from  the  plethoric 
carpet-bag.  44  This  is  one  of  the  ladies  I told 
you  about,  father,  who  has  been  so  kind  to 
us.” 

Mrs.  Chandler  envied  Mrs.  Reed  the  cordial 
clasp  of  the  hand  and  the  father’s  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments. 44  May  some  one  do  as  much 
for  a son  of  yours  some  day,  Madam!”  Cer- 
tainly these  were  not  the  “low  class” Mrs.  Mar- 
shall had  spoken  of.  One  of  the  most  active 
had  handed  her  a chair  with  all  the  politeness 
of  a drawing-room. 

“You  are  to  have  flowers  to-day,”  said  the 
chaplain,  4 4 as  a reward  of  merit.  Good-morn- 
ing ladies ! these  gentlemen ,”  and  he  emphasized 
the  word,  44  are  glad  to  see  you,  and  will  respect 
the  contents  of  your  baskets,  or  any  thing  else 
you  may  intrust  to  their  care.” 

44  Your  gruel,”  suggested  Miss  Mosely.  44  Here 
are  my  fever-patients.” 

44  Oh  yes ; you  will  finish  the  bouquets  and 
distribute  them,”  said  Mrs.  Reed,  disappearing 
os  abruptly  as  she  had  done  before  in  the  wake 
of  the  nurse,  who  went  to  point  out  those  to 
whom  the  homely  but  nourishing  oat-meal  would 
be  grateful. 

44  When  I was  sick,”  said  one  of  the  men  to 
Mrs.  Chandler,  44  that  lady’s  oat-mea^  was  all  I 
could  fancy.  I could  drink  any  thing,  but  I 
could  not  eat.”  Mrs.  Chandler’s  momentary 
embarrassment  at  her  novel  position  began  to 
wear  away,  as  one  after  another  received  the 
tasteful  bouquets  Mrs.  Reed  and  her  children 
had  provided. 


44  Our  tent  will  look  like  a fair,”  said  one  of 
the  men,  as  he  placed  his  in  water. 

44  Yes,  to-day  will  go  off  quick,  it’s  had  such 
a good  beginning,”  said  another. 

44  It  must  be  very  dull  lying  here  alone,”  Mtb. 
Chandler  said. 

44  Oh,  you  have  no  idea ! If  the  ladies  didn’t 
come  now  and  then  we  couldn’t  get  along  any 
way.  It’s  so  different  from  camp — so  lone- 
some.” 

44  Yes,  there’s  always  something  going  on  in 
camp.” 

This  was  all  very  pleasant,  but  Mrs.  Chandler 
began  to  speculate  whether  it  was  worth  taxing 
Mrs.  Reed's  time  and  energies  to  help  the  time 
pass,  and  make  up  for  the  excitement  of  camp. 

But  she  soon  found  that  her  initiation  had 
been  made  as  gentle  as  possible.  Now  for  more 
painful  scenes. 

44  We  will  take  Florence’s  bouquet  to  Mr. 
Potter,”  Mrs.  Reed  said,  returning  with  an  emp- 
ty pail.  44  He  is  in  No.  60,  poor  fellow ! — bis 
arm  amputated.” 

But  there  was  no  bright  smile  of  recognition 
for  little  Florence’s  patriotic  arrangement  of 
balm,  and  larkspur,  and  queen  of  the  meadow, 
into  a 44  red,  white,  and  blue”  bouquet.  The 
patient  was  asleep,  his  head  drooping  upon  his 
pillow,  his  face  contracted  by  pain,  and  damp 
with  the  heavy  dews  that  had  followed  exhaust- 
ing fever.  Mrs.  Reed  wiped  his  brow  softly. 
44  He  is  such  a fine  intelligent  man,  and  so  fond 
of  his  children!  He  is  not  so  well  to-day?” 
she  said  to  the  man  lying  nearest. 

4 4 No,  he  has  been  bad  since  Friday.  His 
wife  and  little  boy  came,  and  they  felt  so  bad, 
and  he  felt  so  bad.” 

44  You  are  looking  well.” 

4 4 Oh  yes,  I have  a first-rate  appetite  now; 
the  doctor  lets  me  eat  any  thing.” 

Mrs.  Reed  put  a handful  of  ruby-colored  cur- 
rants on  the  Harper's  Weekly  he  had  been  read- 
ing. His  face  shone  with  pleasure. 

44  That  looks  like  home ! I never  went  with- 
out fruit  before  in  all  my  life.  There’s  always 
plenty  of  currants  to  father’s.  My!  if  I was 
home  wouldn’t  the  old  garden  suffer  ?” 

44  Your  eyes  look  weak,  shall  I read  to  you 
a while?  You  ought  not  to  use  them  so 
much.” 

44 1 know  it.”  Mrs.  Reed  had  paused  before 
a bed  on  which  a most  respectable  looking  man, 
forty-five  or  fifty  years  old,  was  lying. 

44 1 think  too  much  if  I don’t  read.  Oh,  if 
my  wife  was  only  here.  How  I do  want  to  see 
her!” 

4 4 Where  is  your  home  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Chandler. 

There  was  such  a quiet  sadness  in  the  tone, 
and  in  the  expression  of  that  good  honest  face. 

44 In  the  western  part  of  this  State,  ma’am. 
I have  got  a good  wife  and  a good  farm  if  I 
could  only  get  to  them.” 

44  How  came  you  to  go  to  the  war  when  you 
were  so  comfortably  situated  ?”  she  asked,  in- 
voluntarily. 

“Because  I felt  my  country  needed  me,”  the 
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man  said,  almost  proudly.  “ My  oldest  son  and 
I volunteered  at  the  very  first.” 

“And  where  is  he?” 

“ God  only  knows,  ma’am : we  haven’t  heard 
from  him  for  three  months.” 

“And  we  grudge  a little  time  and  money  to 
comfort  such  as  these !”  thought  Mrs.  Chandler, 
self-jreprovingly.  “Men  who  have  made  such 
sacrifices!” 

“I  don’t  see  what  else  any  one  would  go  to 
the  war  for,”  said  a dark-haired  young  man, 
-leaning  forward.  “Tain’t  for  ease,  nor  fun, 
nor  for  pay.  I was  getting  nineteen  dollars  a 
. month,  and  I ’listed  for  thirteen.  Tain’t  much 
fun  to  lie  on  the  bare  ground  in  the  slush  and 
rain  after  a hard  tramp  up  to  your  knees  in 
mud,  and  nothing  to  eat  but  hard  biscuit.” 

“But  you  have  other  things;  Government 
provides  liberally.” 

“ We  hain’t  nothing  against  Government ; it’s 
the  officers  and  people  that  looks  out  for  them- 
selves and  lets  us  take  what  we  can  ketch.  They 
can’t  help  it  always  neither ; sometimes  we  have 
to  throw  away  every  thing,  even  if  we  have  good 
food  and  things  to  cook  it  with.  In  the  battle 
I got  wounded  in  our  officers  told  us  to  throw 
away  all  we  could,  and  then  the  enemy  occupied 
our  camp  and  we  lost  every  thing.  ” 

“But  in  such  a case  it  is  made  up  to  you, 
surely !”  , 

4 4 Out  of  our  pay,  ma’am ; no  other  way.  All 
the  things  we  got  was  charged  to  us.  Tain’t  a 
money-making  business  — fighting  ain’t,”  the 
man  added,  good-naturedly. 

A low  groan  sounded  from  the  pillow  where 
Florence’s  flowers  had  been  deposited.  The 
dark  eyes  of  the  sleeper  opened  with  a start  of 
pain.  The  face  was  fine,  almost  noble,  but  deod- 
f ly  pale,  and  the  heavy  dampness  had  gathered 
again  upon  his  forehead. 

“Water — ice-water!”  said  the  man,  turning 
wearily.  “ Oh,  why  don’t  that  nurse  come ! ” 

“ He  is  busy  with  the  doctor  now,”  said  Mrs. 
Heed,  soothingly.  “Let  me  get  you  some.” 

44  Oh,  it’s  too  much  trouble but  the  denial 
was  faint.  Mrs.  Heed  took  the  tin  cup  and 
started  to  find  the  ice.  It  was  several  tents  off; 
and  in  one  she  passed  through  a new  face  arrest- 
ed her  attention : it  was  sunken  and  corpse-like. 

“ You  are  not  well  to-day ; what  has  been  the 
matter  ?” 

44  Fever ; but  I’m  getting  better  now,  if  I 
could  only  eat.”  This  was  whispered  in  such  a 
feeble,  husky  voice.  44 1 don’t  fancy  any  thing.” 

4 4 How  would  cold  chicken  do?” 

44  Why,  that’s  just  what  you  was  wantin’  this 
momia’,”  said  the  good-natured  Irish  girl  who 
had  been  scrubbing  the  floor.  The  man  looked 
as  if  it  was  too  much  to  expect. 

44 1 will  bring  you  some  directly.”  But  in  the 
mean  time  Mr.  Potter’s  pillows  were  turned  and 
his  forehead  bathed. 

“ It’s  my  mind — my  mind — that  troubles  me,” 
he  moaned.  44  Five  babies,  and  nothing  to  de- 
pend upon ! It’s  a hard  case,  isn’t  it  ?”  he  said, 
with  an  eager,  appealing  look. 


Mrs.  Reed  stooped  beside  his  pillow. 

44  All  these  things  are  against  me,”  she  said, 
softly.  “Yes,  I know  how  you  feel,  my  poor 
friend ! but  God  knows  it  too,  and  He  can  do 
more  for  you  than  even  my  wishes  could  bring 
about  if  I could  realize  them.  If  I feel  so 
ready  to  help  you,  only  think  what  His  pity  and 
sympathy  must  be ! That  ball  did  not  come  by 
chance ; for  you  know  that  not  a sparrow  falls 
to  the  ground  without  His  care.  And  yet  He 
must  have  had  some  purpose  of  good  in  it.  He 
does  not  afflict  willingly.” 

The  contracted  brow  grew  smooth ; quiet  tears 
fell  from  the  large  dark  eyes.  44  Oh,  I know  it, 
I know  it ; but  I forgot  it  lying  here ! Every 
thing  looks  so  dark — so  dark!  but  He  sends 
such  as  you  to  remind  us  of  it !” 

The  one  remaining  hand  moved  nervously  in 
search  of  a handkerchief.  44 Never  mind;  I 
forgot  the  woman  promised  to  wash  it  for  me.” 

Mrs.  Chandler  involuntarily  placed  her  own, 
with  its  dainty  hem-stitched  border,  within  his 
reach.  “Take  it;  please  do!”  she  said,  with 
earnestness. 

Mrs.  Reed  looked  up  meaningly;  Mrs.  Chand- 
ler blushed  with  the  recollection  of  what  she  had 
said  the  day  before. 

“Could  you  write  a letter  for  me?” — and  a 
thin  hand  from  the  opposite  bed  clutched  Mrs. 
Reed’s  dress. 

“This  lady  will  do  it  for  you,  I am  sure 
and  Mrs.  Chandler  found  herself  supplied,  from 
Mrs.  Reed’s  green  traveling-bag,  with  writing 
materials  and  a small  port-folio.  She  began  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  and  feel  pleased 
that  she  could  be  of  service. 

“Is  it  to  your  mother?”  she  said,  drawing 
closer  to  the  pillow  of  the  applicant. 

44 1 have  no  mother,  nor  father  either” — and 
the  young  man’s  face  fell — “oh,  I wish  I had  !” 
And  then  came  the  message  to  one  who  had 
been  kind  to  his  orphaned  boyhood. 

44  It  is  hard  to  be  so  aloile  in  the  world,”  said 
Mrs.  Chandler,  as  she  folded  the  letter. 

44  Very.  I lie  here  and  think  about  it  till 
my  heart  aches,”  he  said,  plaintively,  and  his 
features  worked  convulsively  to  press  back  the 
coming  tears.  “ If  my  mother  had  only  known, 
when  she  died,  how  I was  going  to  lie  here! 
Excuse  me,  but  I can’t  talk  of  my  mother  with- 
out crying.  I don’t  think  boys  appreciate  a 
mother  when  they  have  one.  Do  you  ? I think 
when  a mother  dies,  and  a boy  is  young,  he  al- 
ways thinks  more  about  her;”  and  now  the 
tears  escaped  from  the  compressed  eyelids. 

“You  are  very  patient.”  It  was  a homage 
she  could  not  forbear  paying  to  this  gentle,  un- 
complaining sufferer.  “How  long  have  you 
lain  here  ?” 

44  A month ; and  I must  stay  a month  longer 
before  I can  turn,  the  doctor  says.  But  he  is 
very  good  to  me — every  body  is — and  Jesus 
helps  me  not  to  murmur.” 

“Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  one  of 
these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me,”  flashed  through 
Mrs.  Chandler’s  mind;  “sick  and  in  prison, 
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and  ye  visited  me.”  She  looked  around  for  Mrs. 
Reed,  and  saw  her  beckoning  from  the  adjoin- 
ing tent. 

4 ‘This  lady  will  sing  for  you,”  she  said  to 
some  one  not  far  from  the  door,  as  Mrs.  Chand- 
ler entered. 

“Oh!  Nell,  I can’t — I never  did  such  a 
thing!”  Not  that  she  had  never  sung;  her 
musical  ability  was  her  chief  talent. 

“ He  is  a dying  man,  don’t  refuse  him.  The 
doctor  says  it  may  soothe  this  dreadful  restless- 
ness. Don’t  look  at  his  face,”  whispered  Mrs. 
Reed.  But  she  had  looked,  and  the  ghostly  im- 
press of  approaching  death  was  indeed  fixed  on 
those  painfully  emaciated  features.  “He  wants 
you  to  sing  1 Come,  ye  sinners,  poor  and  needy,’  ’’ 
said  a comrade ; 44  a lady  sung  it  for  him  the  other 
day.” 

Away  back  among  childish  memories  this 
quaint  old  hymn,  sung  by  a favorite  nurse,  was 
hidden.  As  she  essayed  the  first  verse  her  voice 
trembled,  and  she  could  scarcely  enunciate  the 
blessed  praise : 

“Jesus  ready  stands  to  save  you. 

Full  of  pity,  love,  and  power.** 

But  never  in  all  her  life  had  words  assumed  such 
a fitness  as  these  to  the  scene  before  her.  No 
strain  of  Handel  or  Mozart  had  ever  aroused 
such  emotions  as  this  simple  hymn  sung  by  a 
stranger’s  death-bed.  Gradually  her  voice  grew 
stronger  as  she  was  calmed  by  those  hopeful 
words,  and  she  threw  a wonderful  expression 
into  them,  in  her  desire  that  they  should  bring 
peace  and  comfort  to  the  trembling  heart,  paus- 
ing in  the  dark  valley.  The  other  men  listen- 
ed reverently,  and  one  or  two  tried  to  join  in 
the  familiar  strain.  The  inmates  of  neighbor- 
ing tents  gathered  about  the  door,  but  she  did 
not  heed  them. 

“Something  else,”  “one  more,”  was  asked 
again  and  again,  until  the  blessed  calm  of  sleep 
came  to  eyes  that  had  not  been  closed  for  hours. 
Mrs.  Chandler  rose  fairly  trembling  with  the  ef- 
fort she  had  made  and  the  excitement  of  the 
scene.  Mrs.  Reed  looked  at  her  watch  for  the 
first  time  that  busy  day. 

“ We  must  be  on  our  way  to  the  wharf  soon,  ” 
she  said,  as  they  left  the  tent,  “to  meet  the 
three  o’clock  boat.  I find  that  I can  not  stay 
later  than  that  without  an  exhaustion  which  un- 
fits me  for  being  any  service  here,  and  might 
expose  me  to  illness.  Have  you  seen  enough  ?” 

“Oh,  Nell!” 

They  walked  on  slowly  down  the  avenues, 
stopping  here  and  there  as  Mrs.  Reed  recognized 
a former  patient  or  had  an  inquiry  to  make.  As 
they  neared  the  lower  divisions  an  unusual  stir 
and  bustle  was  perceptible  among  them,  and  they 
noticed  a steamer  lying  at  the  crowded  wharf. 
It  was  not  a noisy  demonstration.  On  the 
contrary,  an  almost  startling  quiet  pervaded 
all  engaged,  and  presently  they  came  face  to 
face  with  two  men  bearing  a ghastly  stretcher, 
with  a melancholy  burden  — a human  figure, 
drawn  out  with  almost  the  rigor  of  death,  the 
white  face  turned  wearily  from  the  sunshine, 


and  half-shaded  by  a cavalry  hat  aud  broken 
plume. 

44  It  must  be  the  wounded  from  the  last  bat* 
tie !”  said  Mrs.  Reed,  with  a half  shudder.  This 
was  a new  scene  even  to  her ; and  for  the  past 
five  days  her  heart  had  been  so  full  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  these  very  men. 

Yes ; another  and  another  such  painful  bur- 
den was  borne  past  them,  and  now  as  they  near- 
ed the  landing  they  met  men  walking,  with 
slow  and  painful  steps,  weighed  down  by  a heavy 
blanket  and  an  almost  empty  haversack,  or  their'* 
failing  strength  assisted  by  some  attendant  or 
kind-hearted  by-stander.  Thin  embrowned 
faces,  which  made  the  pallor  of  brow  and  lip  all 
the  more  noticeable ; clothing  begrimed  by  the 
smoke  and  dust  of  battle,  and  stiff  with  blood  ooz- 
ing slowly  from  their  wounds  through  that  long 
and  wearing  journey ; figures  bent  and  stooping 
from  weakness  and  disease,  maimed  or  missing 
limbs;  a slow,  straggling,  melancholy,  dumb 
procession : — these  were  the  fine  stalwart  men 
who  marched  through  our  streets  so  gayly  a 
year  before ! Mrs.  Chandler  gazed  with  a sen- 
sation of  actual  physical  pain  and  heaviness  at 
her  heart.  Mrs.  Reed  spoke  kindly  to  such  as 
came  in  her  way  as  they  moved  through  the 
little  throng. 

44  You  have  had  a hard  journey ; but  you  will 
be  very  comfortable  here,”  to  one.  “I  saw  a 
nice  white  bed  waiting  for  you,”  to  another. 

44  You  are  among  friends — you  have  got  home. 
You  have  only  to  lie  still  and  get  well  now.” 

Such  looks  of  surprise,  brightening  into  pleas- 
ure, as  these  few  simple  words  brought  to  those 
weary  or  anguished  faces  I 

They  paused  by  a young  man,  almost  a lad, 
whose  courageous  spirit  was  beyond  his  strength. 
He  had  essayed  to  walk  alone,  but  sank  down 
by  the  road-side,  ten  steps  from  the  landing. 

“I  had  to  give  in,”  he  said,  brightly,  as  he 
saw  the  ladies  near  him ; “but  it’s  good  to  see 
a lady  once  more  after  nine  months  in  camp  !” 

“We  shall  come  and  see  you  when  you  are 
rested.” 

44  Oh,  I sha’n’t  be  here  long;  I must  be  back 
to  the  boys.  We’ve  got  a good  set  of  boys— 
what’s  left — and  a first-rate  captain.” 

44  I'm  glad  of  that and  Mrs.  Reed  answered 
the  frank,  communicative  lad  in  his  own  cheer- 
ful way.  “There’s  nothing  like  a good  captain 
to  make  a good  set  of 4 boys.’  ” 

44  Jess  so !”  and  renewed  animation  came  into 
the  pleasant  young  face.  “ Some  captains  think 
of  nothing  but  themselves  and  their  own  ease. 
Ours  ain’t  one  of  them.  Why  he’s  just  like 
one  of  ns ; he  eats  just  what  we  do,  and  sleeps 
right  down  among  us.  He  says  he  don’t  want 
any  better  fare  than  they  give  his  men;  aud 
we’d  follow  him  to — I beg  pardon,  ladies; 
but  we  get  rough  in  camp.  I was  going  to  say 
a bad  word  ; I know  ’tain’t  right.” 

44  You  ought  to  be  ready  to  follow  another 
Captain,  then,  for  the  same  reason,”  said  Mrs. 
Reed,  pleased  at  the  quick  apology.  “One 
who  did  that  very  same  thing  for  all  of  us, 
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oar  life  with  all  its  humility  and  hardships:” 
and  as  she  spoke,  such  an  exceeding  blessed 
sense  of  all  that  He  had  laid  aside  for  us,  and 
all  that  He  had  endured  for  us  filled  her  heart 
that  it  went  out  to  Him  with  new  longings  and 
vows  of  service.  She  had  received  her  wages 
for  that  day’s  labor  and  self-denial. 

“They  are  leaving  that  poor  fellow  in  the 
sun  a long  time Mrs.  Chandler  pointed  to  a 
stretcher  set  down  near  the  gangway  of  the 
steamer.  “He  is  half-hidden  by  that  pile  of 
lumber;  they  are  overlooking  him.” 

But  alas ! its  occupant  was  past  all  help  or 
disquiet.  Death  had  met  him  at  his  journey’s  end. 

She  had  seen  all  now.  Loss,  suffering — 
weary  hearts,  brave,  hopeful  hearts — and  here 
the  drama’s  close ! She  felt  as  if  she  could  nev- 
er smile  again  as  they  glided  silently  away  from 
the  sloping  green  shore.  So  much  voiceless,  un- 
complaining misery  in  those  glistering,  white 
tents,  and  in  the  homes  they  were  wearying 
to  see ! so  mnch  courage  and  self-sacrifice ! so 


much  devotion  to  a country  that  scarcely  heeded 
these  numberless  patient  offerings  to  its  need ! 
to  a people  who  went  on  their  way  “as  in  the 
days  of  Noe,  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage.  ” Well  for  them  if  the  flood 
of  desolation  come  not  and  “take  them  all 
away  I” 

For  herself  the  lesson  of  the  day  had  not  been 
unfolded  in  vain.  She  knew  it  was  but  a tithe 
of  the  crimson  harvest  of  War ; that  all  over  her 
country,  in  the  dull  walls  of  city  hospitals,  in  the 
white  tents  pitched  by  wood  and  coast  and  stream, 
such  scenes  were  daily  transpiring.  Her  coun- 
try 1 Not  only  in  the  portion  to  which  we  are 
learning  to  limit  our  devotion,  but  in  that  where 
the  wind  of  this  whirlwind  was  sown,  strong 
men  were  bearing  the  anguish  of  pain  and  death, 
and  women  the  heavier  burden  of  suspense  and 
breaking  hearts;  and  she  went  out  of  the  sun- 
shine of  her  own  undimmed  life  into  the  shad- 
ow of  theirs,  and  so  fulfilled  the  law  of  Diyine 
sympathy  and  love. 


ROMOLA. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “ADAM  BEDE.** 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A man’s  ransom. 

TITO  was  soon  down  among  the  crowd,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  indifferent  reply  to 
Nello’s  question  about  his  chance  acquaintance, 
he  was  not  without  a passing  wish,  as  he  made 
his  way  round  the  piazza  to  the  Corso  degli  Adi- 
raari,  that  he  might  encounter  the  pair  of  blue 
eyes  which  had  looked  up  toward  him  from  under 
the  square  bit  of  white  linen  drapery  that  formed 
the  ordinary  hood  of  the  contadina  at  festa  time. 
He  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  that  face  was 
Tessa’s ; but  he  had  not  chosen  to  say  so.  What 
had  Nello  to  do  with  the  matter  ? Tito  had  an  in- 
nate love  of  reticence — let  us  say  a talent  for  it 
— which  acted  as  other  impulses  do,  without  any 
conscious  motive,  and,  like  all  people  to  whom 
concealment  is  easy,  he  would  now  and  then 
conceal  something  which  had  as  little  the  na- 
ture of  a secret  as  the  fact  that  he  had  seen  a 
flight  of  crows. 

But  the  passing  wish  about  pretty  Tessa  was 
almost  immediately  eclipsed  by  the  recurrent 
recollection  of  that  friar  whose  face  had  some 
irrecoverable  association  for  him.  Why  should 
a sickly  fanatic,  worn  with  fasting,  have  looked 
at  him  in  particular,  and  where  in  all  his  travels 
could  he  remember  encountering  that  face  be- 
fore ? Folly  1 such  vague  memories  hang  about 
the  mind  like  cobwebs,  with  tickling  importuni- 
ty— best  to  sweep  them  away  at  a dash:  and 
Tito  had  pleasanter  occupation  for  his  thoughts. 
By  the  time  he  was  turning  out  of  the  Corso 
degli  Adimari  into  a side  street  he  was  caring 
only  that  the  sun  was  high,  and  that  the  proces- 
sion had  kept  him  longer  than  he  had  intended 


from  his  visit  to  that  room  in  the  Via  de*  Bardi, 
where  his  coming,  he  knew,  was  anxiously  await- 
ed. He  felt  the  scene  of  his  entrance  before- 
hand : the  joy  beaming  diffusedly  in  the  blind 
face  like  the  light  in  a semi-transparent  lamp ; 
the  transient  pink  flush  on  Romola’s  face  and 
neck,  which  subtracted  nothing  from  her  majes- 
ty, but  only  gave  it  the  exquisite  charm  of  wo- 
manly sensitiveness,  heightened  still  more  by 
what  seemed  the  paradoxical,  boy-like  frankness 
of  her  look  and  smile.  They  were  the  best  com- 
rades in  the  world  during  the  houre  they  passed 
together  round  the  blind  man’s  chair : she  was 
constantly  appealing  to  Tito,  and  he  was  inform- 
ing her,  yet  he  felt  himself  strangely  in  subjec- 
tion to  Romola  with  that  majestic  simplicity  of 
hers : he  felt  for  the  first  time,  without  defining 
it  to  himself,  that  loving  awe  in  the  presence  of 
noble  womanhood  which  is,  perhaps,  something 
like  the  worship  paid  of  old  to  a great  nature- 
goddess,  who  was  not  all-knowing,  but  whose 
life  and  power  were  something  deeper  and  more 
primordial  than  knowledge.  They  had  never 
been  alone  together,  and  he  could  frame  to  him- 
self no  probable  image  of  love-scenes  between 
them:  he  could  only  fancy  and  wish  wildly— 
what  he  knew  was  impossible — that  Romola 
would  some  day  tell  him  that  she  loved  him. 
One  day  in  Greece,  as  he  was  leaning  over  a 
wall  in  the  sunshine,  a little  black-eyed  peasant 
girl,  who  had  rested  her  water-pot  on  the  wall, 
crept  gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to  him,  and 
at  last  shyly  asked  him  to  kiss  her,  putting  up 
her  round  olive  cheek  very  innocently.  Tito 
was  used  to  love  that  came  in  this  unsought 
fashion.  But  Romola’s  love  would  never  come 
in  that  way — would  it  ever  come  at  all  ? and  yet 
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it  was  that  topmost  apple  on  which  he  had  set 
his  mind.  He  was  in  his  fresh  youth — not  pas- 
sionate, but  impressible:  it  was  as  inevitable 
that  he  should  feel  lovingly  toward  Romola  as 
that  the  white  irises  should  be  reflected  in  the 
cleaf  sunlit  stream  ; but  he  had  no  coxcombry, 
and  he  had  an  intimate  sense  that  Romola  was 
something  very  much  above  him.  Many  men 
have  felt  the  same  before  a large-eyed,  simple 
child. 

Nevertheless  Tito  had  had  the  rapid  success 
which  would  have  made  some  men  presuming, 
or  would  have  warranted  him  in  thinking  that 
there  would  be  no  great  presumption  in  enter- 
taining an  agreeable  confidence  that  he  might 
one  day  be  the  husband  of  Romola — nay,  that 
her  father  himself  was  not  without  a vision  of 
such  a future  for  him.  His  first  auspicious  in- 
terview with  Bartolommeo  Scala  had  proved  the 
commencement  of  a growing  favor  on  the  Secre- 
x tary’s  part,  and  had  led  to  an  issue  which  would 
have  been  enough  to  make  Tito  decide  on  Flor- 
ence as  the  place  in  which  to  establish  himself, 
even  if  it  had  held  no  other  magnet  Politian 
was  professor  of  Greek  as  well  as  Latin  at  Flor- 
ence, professorial  chairs  being  maintained  there, 
although  the  university  had  been  removed  to 
Pisa ; but  for  a long  time  Demetrio  Calcondila, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  and  respectable  among 
the  emigrant  Greeks,  had  also  held  a Greek 
chair,  simultaneously  with  the  too  predominant 
Italian.  Calcondila  was  now  gone  to  Milan, 
and  there  was  no  counterpoise  or  rival  to  Poli- 
tian such  as  was  desired  for  him  by  the  friends 
who  wished  him  to  be  taught  a little  propriety 
and  humility.  Scala  was  far  from  being  the 
only  friend  of  this  class,  and  he  found  several 
who,  if  they  were  not  among  those  thirsty  ad- 
mirers of  mediocrity  that  were  glad  to  be  re- 
freshed with  his  verses  in  hot  weather,  were  yet 
quite  willing  to  join  him  in  doing  that  moral 
service  to  Politian.  It  was  finally  agreed  that 
Tito  should  be  supported  in  a Greek  chair,  as 
Demetrio  Calcondila  had  been  by  Lorenzo  him- 
self, who,  being  at  the  same  time  the  affection- 
ate patron  of  Politian,  had  shown  by  precedent 
that  there  was  nothing  invidious  in  such  a meas- 
ure, but  only  a zeal  for  true  learning  and  the  in- 
struction of  the  Florentine  youth. 

Tito  was  thus  sailing  under  the  fairest  breeze, 
and  besides  convincing  fair  judges  that  his  tal- 
ents squared  with  his  good  fortune,  he  wore  that 
fortune  so  easily  and  unpretentiously  that  no 
one  had  yet  been  offended  by  it.  He  was  not 
unlikely  to  get  into  the  best  Florentine  society : 
society  where  there  was  much  more  plate  than 
the  circle  of  enameled  silver  in  the  centre  of  the 
brass  dishes,  and  where  it  was  not  forbidden  by 
the  Signory  to  wear  the  richest  brocade.  For 
where  could  a handsome  young  scholar  not  be 
welcome  when  he  could  touch  the  lute  and  troll 
a gay  song?  That  bright  face,  that  easy  smile, 
that  liquid  voice,  seemed  to  give  life  a holiday 
aspect;  just  as  a strain  of  gay  music  and  the 
hoisting  of  colors  make  the  work-worn  and  the 
sad  rather  ashamed  of  showing  themselves.  Here 


was  a professor  likely  to  render  the  Greek  clas- 
sics amiable  to  the  sons  of  great  houses. 

And  that  was  not  the  whole  of  Tito’s  good 
fortune ; for  he  had  sold  all  his  jewels,  except 
the  ring  he~did  not  choose  to  part  with,  and  he 
was  master  of  full  five  hundred  gold  florins. 

Yet  the  moment  when  he  first  had  this  sum 
in  his  possession  was  the  crisis  of  the  first  seri- 
ous struggle  his  facile,  good-humored  nature  had 
known.  An  importunate  thought,  of  which  he 
had  till  now  refused  to  see  more  than  the  shadow 
as  it  dogged  his  footsteps,  at  last  rnshed  upon 
him  and  grasped  him : he  was  obliged  to  pause 
and  decide  whether  he  would  surrender  and 
obey,  or  whether  be  would  give  the  refusal  that 
must  carry  irrevocable  consequences.  It  was  in 
the  room  above  Nello’s  shop,  which  Tito  had 
now  hired  as  a lodging,  that  the  elder  Cennini 
handed  him  the  last  quota  of  the  sura  on  be- 
half of  Bernardo  Rucellai,  the  purchaser  of  the 
Cleopatra. 

“Acco,  gtovane  into/”  said  the  respectable 
printer  and  goldsmith,  “you  have  now  a pretty 
little  fortune ; and  if  you  will  take  my  advice, 
you  will  let  me  place  your  florins  in  a safe  quar- 
ter, where  they  may  increase  and  multiply,  in- 
stead of  slipping  thfough  your  fingers  for  ban- 
quets and  other  follies  which  are  rife  among  our 
Florentine  youth.  And  it  has  been  too  much 
the  fashion  of  scholars,  especially  when,  like  our 
Pietro  Crinito,  they  think  their  scholarship  needs 
to  be  scented  and  broidered,  to  squander  with 
one  hand  till  they  have  been  fain  to  beg  with 
the  other.  I have  brought  you  the  money,  and 
you  are  free  to  make  a wise  choice  or  an  unwise : 
I shall  see  on  which  side  the  balance  dips.  We 
Florentines  hold  no  man  a member  of  an  Art 
till  he  has  shown  his  skill  and  been  matricu- 
lated ; and  no  man  is  matriculated  to  the  art  of 
life  till  he  has  been  well  tempted.  If  you  make 
up  your  mind  to  put  your  florins  out  to  usury, 
you  can  let  me  know  to-morrow.  A scholar 
may  marry,  and  should  have  something  in  readi- 
ness for  the  morgen-cap.*  Addio.” 

As  Cennini  closed  the  door  behind  him  Tito 
turned  round  with  the  smile  dying  out  of  his 
face,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  table  where  the 
florins  lay.  He  made  no  other  movement,  but 
stood  with  his  thumbs  in  his  belt,  looking  down, 
in  that  transfixed  state  which  accompanies  the 
concentration  of  consciousness  on  some  inward 
image. 

“A  man’s  ransom  1” — who  was  it  that  had 
said  five  hundred  florins  was  more  than  a man’s 
ransom  ? If  now,  under  this  mid-day  sun,  on 
some  hot  coast  far  away,  a man  somewhat  strick- 
en in  years — a man  not  without  high  thoughts 
and  with  the  most  passionate  heart — a man  who 
long  years  ago  had  rescued  a little  boy  from  a 
life  of  beggary,  filth,  and  cruel  wrong,  had  rear- 
ed him  tenderly,  and  been  to  him  as  a father — 
if  that  man  were  now  under  this  summer  sun 
toiling  as  a slave,  hewing  wood  and  drawing 
water,  perhaps  being  smitten  and  buffeted  be- 

* A enm  given  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride  the  day 
after  the  marriage  {Morgen gab?). 
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cause  he  was  not  deft  and  active  ? If  he  were 
saying  to  himself,  “Tito  will  find  me:  he  had 
but  to  carry  our  manuscripts  and  gems  to  Ven- 
ice ; he  will  have  raised  money,  and  will  never 
rest  till  he  finds  me  out  ?”  If  that  were  certain, 
could  he,  Tito,  see  the  price  of  the  gems  lying 
before  him,  and  say,  “I  will  stay  at  Florence, 
where  I am  fanned  by  soft  airs  of  promised  love 
and  prosperity:  I will  not  risk  myself  for  his 
sake  ?”  No,  surely  not,  if  it  were  certain . But 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  certainty.  The 
galley  had  been  taken  by  a Turkish  vessel  on  its 
way  to  Delos : that  was  known  by  the  report  of 
the  companion  galley,  which  had  escaped.  But 
there  had  been  resistance,  and  probable  blood- 
shed ; a man  had  been  seen  falling  overboard : 
who  were  the  survivors,  and  what  had  befallen 
them  among  all  the  multitude  of  possibilities  ? 
Had  not  he,  Tito,  suffered  shipwreck,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  drowning?  He  had  good  cause 
for  feeling  the  omnipresence  of  casualties  that 
threatened  all  projects  with  futility.  The  ru- 
mor that  there  were  pirates  who  had  a settle- 
ment in  Delos  was  not  to  be  depended  on,  or 
might  be  nothing  to  the  purpose.  What,  prob- 
ably enough,  would  be  the  result  if  he  were  to 
quit  Florence  and  go  to  Venice ; get  authorita- 
tive letters — yes,  he  knew  that  might  be  done — 
and  set  out  for  the  Archipelago?  Why,  that 
he  should  be  himself  seized,  and  spend  all  his 
florins  on  preliminaries,  and  be  again  a destitute 
wanderer — with  no  more  gems  to  sell. 

Tito  had  a clearer  vision  of  that  result  than 
of  the  possible  moment  when  he  might  find  his 
father  again,  and  carry  him  deliverance.  It 
would  surely  be  an  unfairness  that  he,  in  his 
fall  ripe  youth,  to  whom  life  had  hitherto  had 
some  of  the  stint  and  subjection  of  a school, 
should  turn  his  back  on  promised  love  and  dis- 
tinction, and  perhaps  never  be  visited  by  that 
promise  again.  “And  yet/*  he  said  to  himself, 
“ if  I were  certain — yes,  if  I were  certain  that 
Baldassarre  Cairo  was  alive,  and  that  I could 
free  him,  by  whatever  exertions  or  perils,  I would 
go  now — now  I have  the  money : it  was  useless 
to  debate  the  matter  before.  I would  go  now 
to  Bardo  and  Bartolommeo  Scala  and  tell  them 
the  whole  truth.”  Tito  did  not  say  to  himself 
so  distinctly  that  if  those  two  men  hod  known 
the  whole  truth  he  was  aware  there  would  have 
been  no  alternative  for  him  but  to  go  in  search 
of  his  benefactor,  who,  if  alive,  was  the  rightful 
owner  of  the  gems,  and  whom  he  had  always 
equivocally  spoken  of  as  “lost he  did  not  say 
to  himself,  what  he  was  not  ignorant  of,  that 
Greeks  of  distinction  had  made  sacrifices,  taken 
voyages  again  and  again,  and  sought  help  from 
crowned  and  mitred  heads  for  the  sake  of  free- 
ing relatives  from  slavery  to  the  Turks.  Pub- 
lic opinion  did  not  regard  that  as  an  exceptional 
virtue. 

This  was  his  first  real  colloquy  with  himself : 
he  had  gone  on  following  the  impulses  of  the 
moment,  and  one  of  those  impulses  had  been  to 
conceal  half  the  fact : he  had  never  considered 
this  part  of  his  conduct  long  enough  to  face  the 


consciousness  of  his  motives  for  the  concealment. 
What  was  the  use  of  telling  the  whole  ? It  was 
true,  the  thought  had  crossed  his  mind  several 
times  since  he  had  quitted  Nauplia  that,  after 
all,  it  was  a great  relief  to  be  quit  of  Baldassarre, 
and  he  would  have  liked  to  know  who  it  was 
that  had  fallen  overboard.  But  such  thoughts 
spring  inevitably  out  of  a relation  that  is  irk- 
some. Baldassarre  was  exacting,  and  had  got 
stranger  as  he  got  older : he  was  constantly  scru- 
tinizing Tito’s  mind  to  see  whether  it  answered 
to  his  own  exaggerated  expectations ; and  age 
— the  age  of  a thick-set,  heavy-browed,  bald 
man  beyond  sixty,  whose  intensity  and  eager- 
ness in  the  grasp  of  ideas  have  long  taken  the 
character  of  monotony  and  repetition,  may  be 
looked  at  from  many  points  of  view  without  be- 
ing found  attractive.  Such  a man,  stranded 
among  new  acquaintances,  unless  he  had  the 
philosopher’s  stone,  would  hardly  find  rank, 
youth,  and  beauty  at  his  feet.  The  feelings  that 
gather  fervor  from  novelty  will  be  of  little  help 
toward  making  the  world  a home  for  dimmed 
and  faded  human  beings;  and  if  there  is  any 
love  of  which  they  are  not  widowed,  it  must  be 
the  love  that  is  rooted  in  memories  and  distills 
perpetually  the  sweet  balms  of  fidelity  and  for- 
bearing tenderness. 

But  surely  such  memories  were  not  absent 
from  Tito’s  mind  ? Far  in  the  backward  vista 
of  his  remembered  life,  when  he  was  only  seven 
years  old,  Baldassarre  had  rescued  him  from 
blows,  had  taken  him  to  a home  that  seemed 
like  opened  paradise,  where  there  was  sweet  food 
and  soothing  caresses,  all  had  on  Baldassarre’* 
knee ; and  from  that  time  till  the  hour  they  had 
parted  Tito  had  been  the  one  centre  of  Baldas- 
sarre’s  fatherly  cares. 

Well,  he  had  been  docile,  pliable,  quick  of 
apprehension,  ready  to  acquire : a very  bright, 
lovely  boy ; a youth  of  even  splendid  grace,  who 
seemed  quite  without  vices,  as  if  that  beautiful 
form  represented  a vitality  so  exquisitely  poised 
and  balanced  that  it  could  know  no  uneasy  de- 
sires, no  unrest — a radiant  presence  for  a lonely 
man  to  have  won  for  himself.  If  he  were  silent 
when  his  father  expected  some  response,  still  he 
did  not  look  moody ; if  he  declined  some  labor 
— why,  he  flung  himself  down  with  such  a charm- 
ing, half- smiling,  half- pleading  air,  that  the 
pleasure  of  looking  at  him  made  amends  to  one 
who  had  watched  his  growth  with  a sense  of 
claim  and  possession : the  curves  of  Tito’s  mouth 
had  ineffable  good-humor  in  them.  And  then 
the  quick  talent,  to  which  every  thing  came 
readily,  from  philosophic  systems  to  the  rhymes 
of  a street  ballad  caught  up  at  a hearing ! Would 
any  one  have  said  that  Tito  had  not  made  due 
return  to  his  benefactor,  or  that  his  gratitude 
and  affection  would  fail  on  any  great  demand  ? 
He  did  not  admit  that  his  gratitude  had  failed ; 
but  it  was  not  certain  that  Baldassarre  was  in 
slavery,  not  certain  that  he  was  living. 

“Do  I not  owe  something  to  myself ?*’  said 
Tito,  inwardly,  with  a slight  movement  of  his 
shoulders,  the  first  he  had  made  since  he  had 
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turned  to  look  down  at  the  florins.  “ Before  I 
quit  every  thing,  and  incur  again  all  the  risks 
of  which  I am  even  now  weary,  I must  at  least 
have  a reasonable  hope.  Am  I to  spend  my  life 
in  a wandering  search?  I believe  he  is  dead. 
Cennini  was  right  about  my  florins : I will  place 
them  in  his  hands  to-morrow.” 

When,  the  next  morning,  Tito  put  this  de- 
termination into  act  he  had  chosen  his  color  in 
the  game,  and  had  given  an  inevitable  bent  to 
his  wishes.  He  had  made  it  impossible  that  he 
should  not  from  henceforth  desire  it  to  be  the 
truth  that  his  father  was  dead ; impossible  that 
he  should  not  be  tempted  to  baseness  rather  than 
that  the  precise  facts  of  his  conduct  should  not 
remain  forever  concealed. 

Under  every  guilty  secret  there  is  hidden  a 
brood  of  guilty  wishes,  whose  unwholesome  in- 
fecting life  is  cherished  by  the  darkness.  The 
contaminating  effect  of  deeds  often  lies  less  in 
the  commission  than  in  the  consequent  adjust- 
ment of  our  desires — the  enlistment  of  our  self- 
interest  on  the  side  of  falsity ; as,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  purifying  influence  of  public  confession 
springs  from  the  fact,  that  by  it  the  hope  in  lies 
is  forever  swept  away,  and  the  soul  recovers  the 
noble  attitude  of  simplicity. 

Besides,  in  this  first  distinct  colloquy  with 
himself  the  ideas  which  had  previously  been 
scattered  and  interrupted  had  now  concentrated 
themselves:  the  little  rills  of  selfishness  had 
united  and  made  a channel,  so  that  they  could 
never  again  meet  with  the  same  resistance. 
Hitherto  Tito  had  left  in  vague  indecision  the 
question  whether,  with  the  means  in  his  power, 
he  would  not  return,  and  ascertain  his  father's 
fate ; he  had  now  made  a definite  excuse  to  him-  j 
self  for  not  taking  that  course ; he  had  avowed 
to  himself  a choice  which  he  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  avow  to  others,  and  which  would 
have  made  him  ashamed  in  the  resurgent  pres- 
ence of  his  father.  But  the  inward  shame,  the 
reflex  of  that  outward  law  which  the  great  heart 
of  mankind  makes  for  every  individual  man,  a 
reflex  which  will  exist  even  in  the  absence  of 
the  sympathetic  impulses  that  need  no  law,  but 
rush  to  the  deed  of  fidelity  and  pity  as  inevitably 
as  the  brute  mother  shields  her  young  from  the 
attack  of  the  hereditary  enemy — that  inward 
shame  was  showing  its  blushes  in  Tito’s  determ- 
ined assertion  to  himself  that  his  father  was 
dead,  or  that  at  least  search  was  hopeless. 


CHAPTER  X. 

UNDER  THE  PLANE-TREE. 

On  the  day  of  San  Giovanni  it  was  already 
three  weeks  ago  that  Tito  had  handed  his  florins 
to  Cennini,  and  we  have  seen  that  as  he  set  out 
toward  the  Via  de’  Bardi  he  showed  all  the  out- 
ward signs  of  a mind  at  ease.  How  should  it 
be  otherwise  ? He  never  jarred  with  what  was 
immediately  around  him,  and  his  nature  was 
too  joyous,  too  unapprehensive,  for  the  hidden 


and  the  distant  to  grasp  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
dread.  As  he  turned  out  of  the  hot  sunshine 
into  the  shelter  of  a narrow  street,  took  off  the 
black  cloth  ben  etta , or  simple  cap  with  upturned 
lappet,  which  just  crowned  his  brown  curls,  push- 
ing his  hair  and  tossing  his  head  backward  to 
court  the  cooler  air,  there  was  no  brand  of  du- 
plicity on  his  brow,  neither  was  there  any  stamp 
of  candor : it  was  simply  a finely  formed,  square, 
smooth  young  brow ; and  the  slow  absent  glance 
he  cast  round  at  the  upper  windows  of  the  houses 
had  neither  more  dissimulation  in  it,  nor  more 
ingenuousness,  than  belongs  to  a youthful  well- 
opened  eyelid  with  its  unwearied  breadth  of 
gaze;  to  perfectly  pellucid  lenses;  to  the  un- 
dimmed dark  of  a rich  brown  iris ; and  to  a pure 
cerulean-tinted  angle  of  whiteness  streaked  with 
the  delicate  shadows  of  long  eyelashes.  Was  it 
that  Tito’s  face  attracted  or  repelled  according 
to  the  mental  attitude  of  the  observer  ? Was  it 
a cipher  with  more  than  one  key  ? The  strong, 
unmistakable  expression  in  his  whole  air  and 
person  was  a negative  one,  and  it  was  perfectly 
veracious ; it  declared  the  absence  of  any  uneasy 
claim,  any  restless  vanity,  and  it  made  the  ad- 
miration that  followed  him  as  he  passed  among 
the  troop  of  holiday-makers  a thoroughly  willing 
tribute. 

For  by  this  time  the  stir  of  the  Festa  was  felt 
even  in  the  narrowest  side  streets ; the  throng 
which  had  at  one  time  been  concentrated  in  the 
lines  through  which  the  procession  had  to  pass 
was  now  streaming  out  in  all  directions  in  pur- 
suit of  a new  object.  Such  intervals  of  a Festa 
are  precisely  the  moments  when  the  vaguely  act- 
ive animal  spirits  of  a crowd  are  likely  to  be 
the  most  petulant  and  most  ready  to  sacrifice  a 
stray  individual  to  the  greater  happiness  of  the 
greater  number.  As  Tito  entered  the  neighbor- 
hood of  San  Martino,  he  found  the  throng  rather 
denser;  and  near  the  hostelry  of  the  Bertucce, 
or  Baboons,  there  was  evidently  some  object 
which  was  arresting  the  passengers  and  forming 
them  into  a knot.  It  needed  nothing  of  great 
interest  to  draw  aside  passengers  unfreighted 
with  a purpose,  and  Tito  was  preparing  to  turn 
aside  into  an  adjoining  street,  when,  amidst  the 
loud  laughter,  his  ear  discerned  a distressed 
childish  voice  crying,  u Loose  me ! Holy  Virgin, 
help  me  1”  which  at  once  determined  him  to 
push  his  way  into  the  knot  of  gazers.  He  had 
just  had  time  to  perceive  that  the  distressed  voice 
came  from  a young  contadina,  whose  white  hood 
had  fallen  off  in  the  struggle  to  get  her  hands 
free  from  the  grasp  of  a man  in  the  parti-colored 
dress  of  a cerretatio,  or  conjuror,  who  was  mak- 
ing laughing  attempts  to  soothe  and  cajole  her, 
evidently  carrying  with  him  the  amused  sympa- 
thy of  the  spectators,  who  by  a persuasive  variety 
of  words,  signifying  simpleton,  for  which  the 
Florentine  dialect  is  rich  in  equivalents,  seemed 
to  be  arguing  with  the  contadina  against  her 
obstinacy.  At  the  first  moment  the  girl’s  face 
was  turned  away,  and  he  saw  only  her  light- 
brown  hair  plaited  and  fastened  with  a long 
silver  pin ; but  in  the  next,  the  struggle  brought 
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her  face  opposite  to  Tito's,  and  he  saw  the  baby 
features  of  Tessa,  her  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  her  under-lip  quivering.  Tessa,  too,  saw 
him , and  through  the  mist  of  her  swelling  tears 
there  beamed  a sudden  hope,  like  that  in  the 
'face  of  a little  child,  when,  held  by  a stranger 
against  its  will,  it  sees  a familiar  hand  stretched 
out. 

In  an  instant  Tito  had  pushed  his  way  through 
the  barrier  of  by-standers,  whose  curiosity  made 
them  ready  to  turn  aside  at  the  sudden  interfer- 
ence of  this  handsome  young  signor,  had  grasp- 
ed Tessa's  waist,  and  had  said,  “ Loose  this 
maiden!  What  right  have  you  to  hold  her 
against  her  will  ?” 

The  conjuror — a man  with  one  of  those  ^ces 
in  which  the  angles  of  the  eyes  and  eyebrows, 
of  the  nostrils,  mouth,  and  sharply-defined  jaw, 
all  tend  upward — showed  his  small  regular  teeth 
in  an  impish  but  not  ill-natured  grin,  as  he  let 
go  Tessa's  hands,  and  stretched  out  his  own 
backward,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  bending 
them  forward  a little  in  a half-apologetic,  half- 
protesting manner. 

“I  meant  the  ragazza  no  evil  in  the  world, 
Messere : ask  this  respectable  company.  I was 
only  going  to  show  them  a few  samples  of  my 
skill,  in  which  this  little  damsel  might  have 
helped  me  the  better  because  of  her  kitten  face, 
which  would  have  assured  them  of  open  dealing; 
and  I had  promised  her  a lapful  of  confetti  as  a 
reward.  But  what  then  ? Messer  has  doubt- 
less better  confetti  at  hand,  and  she  knows  it.” 

A general  laugh  among  the  by-standers  ac- 
companied these  last  words  of  the  conjuror,  raised, 
probably,  by  the  look  of  relief  and  confidence 
with  which  Tessa  clung  to  Tito's  arm,  as  he 
drew  it  from  her  waist  and  placed  her  hand  with- 
in it.  She  only  cared  about  the  laugh  as  she 
might  have  cared  about  the  roar  of  wild  beasts 
from  which  she  was  escaping,  not  attaching  any 
meaning  to  it ; but  Tito,  who  had  no  sooner  got 
her  on  his  arm  than  he  foresaw  some  embarrass- 
ment in  the  situation,  hastened  to  get  clear  of 
observers,  who,  having  been  despoiled  of  an  ex- 
pected amusement,  were  sure  to  re-establish  the 
balance  by  jests. 

“See,  see,  little  one!  here  is  your  hood,” 
said  the  conjuror,  throwing  the  bit  of  white 
drapery  over  Tessa’s  head.  “ Orsit,  bear  me 
no  malice ; come  back  to  me  when  Messere  can 
spare  you.” 

“ Ah ! Maestro  Yaiano,  she'll  come  back  pres- 
ently, as  the  toad  said  to  the  harrow,”  called  out 
one  of  the  spectators,  seeing  bow  Tessa  started 
and  shrank  at  the  action  of  the  conjuror. 

Tito  pushed  his  way  vigorously  toward  the 
corner  of  a side  street,  a little  vexed  at  this  de- 
lay in  his  progress  to  the  Via  de'  Bardi,  and  in- 
tending to  get  rid  of  the  poor  little  contadina  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  next  street,  too,  had  its 
passengers  inclined  to  make  holiday  remarks  at 
so  unusual  a pair ; but  they  had  no  sooner  en- 
tered it  than  he  said,  in  a kind  but  hurried  man- 
ner, “ Now,  little  one,  where  were  you  going  ? 
Are  you  come  by  yourself  to  the  Festa  ?*’ 


“Ah  no!”  said  Tessa,  looking  frightened 
and  distressed  again ; “I  have  lost  my  mother 
in  the  crowd — her  and  my  father-in-law.  They 
will  be  angry — he  will  beat  me.  It  was  in  the 
crowd  in  San  Pulinari — somebody  pushed  me 
along  and  I couldn’t  stop  myself,  so  I got  away 
from  them.  Oh,  I don’t  know  where  they're 
gone ! Please,  don’t  leave  me !” 

Her  eyes  had  been  swelling  with  tears  again, 
and  she  ended  with  a sob. 

Tito  hurried  along  again : the  Church  of  the 
Badia  was  not  far  off.  They  could  enter  it  by 
the  cloister  that  opened  at  the  back,  and  in  the 
church  he  could  talk  to  Tessa — perhaps  leave 
her.  No  I it  was  an  hour  at  which  the  church 
was  not  opebi ; but  they  paused  under  the  shelter 
of  the  cloister,  and  he  said,  “Have  you  no  cous- 
in or  friend  in  Florence,  my  little  Tessa,  whose 
house  you  could  find ; or  are  you  afraid  of  walk- 
ing by  yourself  since  you  have  been  frightened 
by  the  conjuror?  I am  in  a hurry  to  get  to 
Oltrarno,  but  if  I could  take  you  any  where 
near — ” 

“Oh,  I am  frightened:  he  was  the  devil — I 
know  he  was.  And  I don’t  know  where  to  go— 
I have  nobody : and  my  mother  meant  to  have 
her  dinner  somewhere,  and  I don’t  know  where. 
Holy  Madonna ! I shall  be  beaten.” 

The  corners  of  the  pouting  mouth  went  down 
piteously,  and  the  poor  little  bosom  with  the 
beads  on  it  above  the  green  serge  gamurra  heaved 
so  that  there  was  no  longer  any  help  for  it : a 
loud  sob  would  come,  and  the  big  tears  fell  as 
if  they  were  making  up  for  lost  time.  Here  was 
a situation!  It  would  have  been  brutal  to  leave 
her,  and  Tito’s  nature  was  all  gentleness.  He 
wished  at  that  moment  that  he  had  not  been  ex- 
pected in  the.Via  de'  Bardi.  As  he  saw  her 
lifting  up  her  holiday  apron  to  catch  the  hurry- 
ing tears,  he  laid  his  hand,  too,  on  the  apron, 
and  rubbed  one  of  the  cheeks  and  kissq4  the 
baby-like  roundness.  • 

“ My  poor  little  Tessa ! leave  off  crying.  Let 
us  see  what  can  be  done.  Where  is  your  home 
— where  do  you  live?” 

There  was  no  answer,  but  the  sobs  began  to 
subside  a little  and  the  drops  to  fall  less  quickly. 

“Come!  I’ll  take  you  a little  way  if  you’ll 
tell  me  where  you  want  to  go.” 

The  apron  fell,  and  Tessa’s  face  began  to  look 
as  contented  as  a cherub’s  budding  from  a cloud. 
The  diabolical  conjuror,  the  anger,  and  the  beat- 
ing seemed  a long  way  off. 

“I  think  I’ll  go  home  if  you’ll  take  me,”  she 
said,  in  a half  whisper,  looking  up  at  Tito  with 
wide  blue  eyes,  and  with  something  sweeter  than 
a smile — with  a childlike  calm. 

“Come,  then,  little  one,”  said  Tito,  in  a 
caressing  tone,  patting  her  arm  within  his 
again.  “ Which  way  is  it  ?” 

“Beyond  Peretola — where  the  large  pear- 
tree  is.” 

“ Peretola  ? Out  at  which  gate,  pazzartlla  ? 
I am  a stranger,  you  must  remember.” 

“ Out  at  the  Por  del  Prato,”  said  Tessa,  mov- 
ing along  with  a very  fast  hold  on  Tito's  arm. 
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He  did  not  know  all  the  turnings  well  enough 
to  venture  on  an  attempt  at  choosing  the  quiet- 
est streets;  and  besides,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
where  the  passengers  were  most  numerous  there 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  chance  of  meeting  with 
Monna  Ghita  and  finding  an  end  to  his  knight- 
errantship.  So  he  made  straight  for  Porta  Ros- 
ea, and  on  to  Ognissanti,  showing  his  usual 
bright,  propitiatory  face  to  the  mixed  observers 
who  threw  their  jests  at  him  and  his  little  heavy- 
shod  maiden  with  much  liberality.  Mingled 
with  the  more  decent  holiday-makers  there  were 
frolicsome  apprentices,  rather  envious  of  his  good 
fortune ; bold- eyed  women  with  the  badge  of 
the  yellow  veil ; beggars  who  thrust  forward  their 
caps  for  alms,  in  derision  at  Tito’s  evident  haste ; 
dicers,  sharpers,  and  loungers  of  the  worst  sort; 
boys  whose  tongues  were  used  to  wag  in  concert 
at  the  most  brutal  street  games : for  the  streets 
of  Florence  were  not  always  a moral  spectacle 
in  those  times,  and  Tessa’s  terror  at  being  lost 
in  the  crowd  was  not  wholly  unreasonable. 

When  they  reached  the  Piazza  d'Ognissanti 
Tito  slackened  his  pace : they  were  both  heated 
with  their  hurried  walk,  and  here  was  a wider 
space  where  they  could  take  breath.  They  sat 
down  on  one  of  the  stone  panche  or  benches 
which  were  frequent  against  the  walls  of  old 
Florentine  houses. 

44  Vergine  santissima !”  said  Tessa;  “I  am 
glad  we  have  got  away  from  those  women  and 
boys;  but  I was  not  frightened,  because  you 
could  take  care  of  me." 

44 Pretty  little  Tessa!”  said  Tito,  smiling  at 
her.  “What  makes  you  feel  so  safe  with 
me?” 

44  Because  you  are  so  beautiful — like  the  peo- 
ple going  into  Paradise — they  afe  all  good.” 

“ It  is  a long  while  since  you  had  your  break- 
fast, Tessa,”  said  Tito,  seeing  some  stalls  near 
with*fruit  and  sweetmeats  upon  them.  44  Are 
you  hungry?”  ' 

“Yes,  I think  1 am — if  you  will  have  some 
too.” 

Tito  bought  some  apricots,  and  cakes,  and 
comfits,  and  put  them  into  her  apron. 

“Come,”  he  said,  “let  us  walk  on  to  the 
Prato,  and  then  perhaps  you  will  not  be  afraid 
to  go  the  rest  of  the  way  alone.” 

44  But  you  will  have  some  of  the  apricots  and 
things,”  said  Tessa,  rising  obediently  and  gath- 
ering up  her  apron  as  a bag  for  her  store. 

44  We  will  see,”  said  Tito,  aloud ; and  to  him- 
self he  said,  44  Here  is  a little  contadina  who 
might  inspire  a better  idyl  than  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici’s  Nencia  da  Bccrberino , that  Nello’s  friends 
rave  about ; if  I were  only  a Theocritus,  or  had 
time  to  cultivate  the  necessary  experience  by 
unseasonable  walks  of  this  sort ! However,  the 
mischief  is  done  now : I am  so  late  already  that 
another  half  hour  will  make  no  difference.  Pret- 
ty little  pigeon!” 

44  We  have  a garden  and  plenty  of  pears,” 
said  Tessa,  “and  two  cows,  besides  the  mules; 
and  I’m  very  fond  of  them.  But  the  patrigno 
is  a cross  man : I wish  my  mother  had  not  mar- 


ried him.  I think  he  is  wicked;  he  is  verv 
ugly.” 

“And  does  your  mother  let  him  beat  you, 
poverina  T You  said  you  were  afraid  of  being 
beaten.”  * 

44  Ah,  my  mother  herself  scolds  me : she  loves 
my  young  sister  better,  and  thinks  I don’t  do 
work  enough.  Nobody  speaks  kindly  to  me, 
only  the  Pievano  (parish  priest)  when  I go  to 
confession.  And  the  men  in  the  Mereato  langli 
at  me  and  make  fun  of  me.  Nobody  ever  kiss- 
ed me  and  spoke  to  me  as  you  do ; just  as  I talk 
to  my  little  black-faced  kid,  because  I’m  very 
fond  of  it.” 

It  seemed  not  to  have  entered  Tessa's  mind 
that  there  was  any  change  in  Tito's  appearance 
since  the  morning  he  begged  the  milk  from  her, 
and  that  be"  looked  now  like  a personage  for 
whom  she  must  summon  her  little  stock  of  rev- 
erent words  and  signs.  He  had  impressed  her 
too  differently  from  any  human  being  who  had 
ever  come  near  her  before  for  her  to  make  any 
comparison  of  details : she  took  no  note  of  his 
dress ; he  was  simply  a voice  and  a face  to  her, 
something  come  from  Paradise  into  a world  * 
where  most  things  seemed  hard  and  angry;  and 
she  prattled  with,  as  little  restraint  as  if  he  had 
been  an  imaginary  companion  bom  of  her  own 
lovingness  and  the  sunshine. 

They  had  now  reached  the  T*ratoy  which  at 
that  time  was  a large  open  space  within  the 
walls,  where  the  Florentine  youth  played  at 
their  favorite  Calcio — a peculiar  kind  of  foot- 
ball— and  otherwise  exercised  themselves.  At 
this  mid-day  time  it  was  forsaken  and  quiet  to 
the  very  gates,  where  a tent  had  been  erected 
in  preparation  for  the  race.  On  the  border  of 
this  wide  meadow  Tito  paused  and  said, 

44  Now,  Tessa,  you  will  not  be  frightened  if  I 
leave  you  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way  by  your- 
self. Addio.  Shall  I come  and  buy  a cup  of 
milk  from  you  in  the  Mereato  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, to  see  that  you  are  quite  safe  ?” 

He  added  this  question  in  a soothing  tone,  as 
he  saw  her  eyes  widening  sorrowfully,  and  the 
comers  of  her  mouth  falling.  She  said  nothing 
at  first ; she  only  opened  her  apron  and  looked 
down  at  her  apricots  and  sweetmeats.  Then 
she  looked  up  at  him  again,  and  said,  complain- 
ingly — 

44 1 thought  you  would  have  come,  and  we 
could  sit  down  under  a tree  outside  the  gate, 
and  eat  them  together.” 

44  Tessa,  Tessa,  you  little  siren,  you  would 
ruin  me,”  said  Tito,  laughing  and  kissing  both 
her  cheeks.  44 1 ought  to  have  been  in  the  Via 
de’  Bardi  long  ago.  No!  I must  go  back  now; 
you  are  in  no  danger.  There — I’ll  take  an  apri- 
cot. Addio  /” 

He  had  already  stepped  two  yards  from  her 
when  he  said  the  last  word.  Tessa  could  not 
have  spoken ; she  was  pale,  and  a great  sob  was 
rising ; but  she  turned  round  as  if  she  felt  there 
was  no  hope  for  her,  and  stepped  on,  holding  her 
apron  so  forgetfully  that  the  apricots  began  to 
roll  out  on  tbo  grass. 
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Tito  could  not  help  looking  after  her,  and  see- 
ing her  shoulders  rise  to  the  bursting  sob,  and 
the  apricots  fall — could  not  help  going  after  her 
and  picking  them  up.  It  was  Terr  hard  npon 
him : he  was  a long  way  off  the  Via  de*  Bardi, 
and  very  near  to  Tessa. 

1 1 See,  my  silly  one,  *’  ho  said,  picking  up  the 
apricots.  “Come,  Icarc  oil  crying;  I will  go 
with  yon,  and  we’ll  sit  down  under  the  tree. 
Come,  I don’t  like  to  see  you  cry;  but  you 
know  I must  go  back  some  time.” 


So  it  came  to  pass  that  they  found  a great 
plane-tree  not  far  outside  the  gates,  and  they 
sat  down  under  it,  and  all  the  feast  was  spread 
out  on  Tessa's  lap,  she  leaning  with  her  back 
against  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  he  stretched 
opposite  to  her.  resting  his  elbows  on  the  rough 
green  growth  cherished  by  the  shade,  while  the 
sunlight  stole  through  the  boughs  and  played 
about  them  like  a winged  thing.  Tessa’s  face 
was  all  contentment  again,  and  the  taste  of  the 
apricots  and  sweetmeats  seemed  very  good. 
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“ You  pretty  bird!”  said  Tito,  looking  at  her 
as  she  sat  eying  the  remains  of  the  feast  with 
an  evident  mental  debate  about  saving  them, 
since  he  had  said  he  would  not  have  any  more. 
“To  think  of  any  one  scolding  you!  What 
sins  do  you  tell  of  at  confession,  Tessa  ?” 

“Oh,  a great  many.  I am  often  naughty. 
I don’t  like  work,  and  I can’t  help  being  idle, 
though  I know  I shall  be  beaten  and  scolded ; 
and  I give  the  mules  the  best  fodder  when  no- 
body sees  me,  and  then  when  the  madre  is  an- 
gry I say  I didn’t  do  it,  and  that  makes  me 
frightened  at  the  devil.  I think  the  conjuror 
was  the  devil.  I am  not  so  frightened  after  I’ve 
been  to  confession.  And  see,  I’ve  got  a Breve 
here  that  a gdod  father  who  came  to  Prato 
preaching  this  Easter  blessed  and  gave  us  all.” 
Here  Tessa  drew  from  her  bosom  a tiny  bag 
carefully  fastened  up.  “ And  I think  the  Holy 
Madonna  will  take  care  of  me ; she  looks  as  if 
she  would;  and  perhaps  if  I wasn’t  idle  she 
wouldn’t  let  me  be  beaten.” 

“ If  they  are  so  cruel  to  you,  Tessa,  shouldn’t 
you  like  to  leave  them,  and  go  and  live  with  a 
beautiful  lady  who  would  be  kind  to  you,  if  she 
would  have  you  to  wait  upon  her  ?” 

Tessa  seemed  to  hold  her  breath  for  a mo- 
ment or  two.  Then  she  said,  doubtfully,  “I 
don’t  know.” 

“ Then  should  you  like  to  be  my  little  serv- 
ant, and  live  with  me?”  said  Tito,  smiling. 
He  meant  no  more  than  to  see  what  sort  of 
pretty  look  and  answer  she  would  give. 

There  was  a flush  of  joy  immediately.  “ Will 
you  take  me  with  you  now  ? Ah ! I shouldn’t 
go  home  and  be  beaten  then.”  She  paused  a 
little  while,  and  then  added,  more  doubtfully, 
“ But  I should  like  to  fetch  my  black-faced  kid.” 

“Yes,  you  must  go  back  to  your  kid,  my 
Tessa,”  said  Tito,  rising,  “and  I must  go  the 
other  way.” 

“By  Jupiter!”  he  added,  as  he  went  from 
under  the  shade  of  the  tree,  “it  is  not  a pleas- 
ant time  of  day  to  walk  from  here  to  the  Via 
de’  Bardi ; I am  more  inclined  to  lie  dt^wn  and 
sleep  in  this  shade.” 

It  ended  so.  Tito  had  an  unconquerable 
aversion  to  any  thing  unpleasant,  even  when  an 
object  very  much  loved  and  desired  was  on  the 
other  side  of  it.  He  had  risen  early ; had  wait- 
ed ; had  seen  sights,  and  had  been  already  walk- 
ing in  the  sun : he  was  inclined  for  a siesta,  and 
inclined  all  the  more  because  little  Tessa  was 
there,  and  seemed  to  make  the  air  softer.  He 
lay  down  on  the  grass  again,  putting  his  cap 
under  his  head  on  a green  tuft  by  the  side  of 
Tessa.  That  was  not  quite  comfortable ; so 
lie  moved  again,  and  asked  Tessa  to  let  him 
rest  his  head  against  her  lap ; and  in  that  way 
he  soon  fell  asleep.  Tessa  sat  quiet  as  a dove 
on  its  nest,  just  venturing,  when  he  was  fast 
asleep,  to  touch  the  wonderful  dark  curls  that 
fell  backward  from  his  ear.  She  was  too  happy 
to  go  to  sleep  — too  happy  to  think  that  Tito 
would  wake  up,  and  that  then  he  would  leave 
her,  and  she  must  go  home.  It  takes  very  little 


water  to  make  a perfect  pool  for  a tiny  fish,  where 
it  will  find  its  world  and  paradise  all  in  one,  and 
never  have  a presentiment  of  the  dry  bank.  The 
fretted  summer  shade,  and  stillness,  and  the  gen- 
tle breathing  of  some  loved  life  near — it  would  be 
paradise  to  us  all,  if  eager  thought,  the  strong 
angel  with  the  implacable  brow,  had  not  long 
since  closed  the  gates. 

It  really  was  a long  while  before  the  waking 
came — before  the  long  dark  eyes  opened  at  Tes- 
sa, at  first  with  a little  surprise,  and  then  with 
a smile,  which  was  soon  quenched  by  some  pre- 
occupying thought.  Tito’s  deeper  sleep  had 
broken  into  a doze,  in  which  he  felt  himself  in 
the  Via  de’  Bardi,  explaining  his  failure  to  ap- 
pear at  the  appointed  time.  The  clear  images 
of  that  doze  urged  him  to  start  up  at  once  to  a 
sitting  posture,  and  as  he  stretched  his  arms  and 
shook  his  cap  he  said : 

“Tessa,  little  one,  you  have  let  me  sleep  too 
long.  My  hunger  and  the  shadows  together  tell 
me  that  the  sun  has  done  much  travel  since  I 
fell  asleep.  I must  lose  no  more  time.  Ad- 
dio,”  he  ended,  patting  her  cheek  with  one  hand 
and  settling  his  cap  with  the  other. 

She  said  nothing,  but  there  were  signs  in  her 
face  which  made  him  speak  again  in  as  serioos 
and  chiding  a tone  as  he  could  command : 

“ Now,  Tessa,  you  must  not  cry.  I shall  be 
angry;  I shall  not  love  you  if  you  cry.  You 
must  go  home  to  your  black-faced  kid,  or  if  you 
like  you  may  go  back  to  the  gate  and  see  the 
horses  start.  But  I can  stay  with  you  no  lon- 
ger, and  if  you  cry  I shall  think  you  are  trouble- 
some to  me.” 

The  rising  tears  were  checked  by  terror  at  thb 
change  in  Tito’s  voice.  Tessa  turned  very  pale, 
and  sat  in  trembling  silence,  with  her  blue  eyes 
widened  by  arrested  tears. 

“Look  now,” Tito  went  on,  soothingly,  open- 
ing the  wallet  that  hung  at  his  belt,  “ here  is  a 
pretty  charm  that  I have  had  a long  while — ever 
since  I was  in  Sicily,  a country  a long  way  off.’ 

His  wallet  had  many  little  matters  in  it  min- 
gled with  small  coins,  and  he  had  the  usual  dif- 
ficulty in  laying  his  finger  on  the  right  thing. 
He  unhooked  his  wallet,  and  turned  out  the  con- 
tents on  Tessa’s  lap.  Among  them  was  his  onyx 
ring. 

“Ah,  my  ring!”  he  exclaimed,  slipping  it 
on  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand.  “I  forgot 
to  put  it  on  again  this  morning.  Strange,  I 
never  missed  it!  See,  Tessa,”  he  added,  as 
he  spread  out  the  smaller  articles,  and  selected 
the  one  he  was  in  search  of.  “ See  this  pretty 
little  pointed  bit  of  red  coral — like  your  goat’s 
horn,  is  it  not?  and  here  is  a hole  in  it,  so  yon 
can  put  it  on  the  cord  round  your  neck  along 
with  your  Bre re,  and  then  the  evil  spirits  can’t 
hurt  you : if  you  over  see  them  coming  in  the 
shadow  round  the  corner,  point  this  little  coral 
horn  at  them,  and  they  will  run  away.  It  is  * 

1 buon  fortuna,’  and  will  keep  you  from  harm 
when  I am  not  with  you.  Come,  undo  the 
cord.” 

Tessa  obeyed  with  a^  tranquillizing  sense  that 
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life  was  going  to  be  something  quite  new,  and 
that  Tito  would  be  with  her  often.  All  who 
remember  their  childhood  remember  the  strange 
vague  sense,  when  some  new  experience  came, 
that  every  thing  else  was  going  to  be  changed, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  lapse  into  the  old 
monotony.  So  the  bit  of  coral  was  hung  beside 
the  tiny  bag  with  the  scrap  of  scrawled  parch- 
ment in  it,  and  Tessa  felt  braver. 

“And  now  you  will  give  me  a kiss,”  said 
Tito,  economizing  time  by  speaking  w-hile  he 
swept  in  the  contents  of  the  wallet  and  hung  it 
at  his  waist  again,  “and  look  happy,  like  a 
good  girl,  and  then — ” 

But  Tessa  had  obediently  put  forward  her 
lips  in  a moment,  and  kissed  his  cheek  as  he 
hung  down  his  head. 

44  Oh,  yon  pretty  pigeon !”  cried  Tito,  laugh- 
ing, pressing  her  round  cheeks  with  his  hands 
and  crushing  her  features  together  so  as  to  give 
them  a general  impartial  kiss. 

Then  he  started  up  and  walked  away,  not 
looking  round  till  he  was  ten  yards  from  her, 
when  he  just  turned  and  gave  a parting  beck. 
Tessa  was  looking  after  him,  but  he  could  see 
that  she  was  making  no  signs  of  distress.  It 
was  enough  for  Tito  if  she  did  not  cry  while  he 
was  present.  The  softness  of  his  nature  re- 
quired that  all  sorrow  should  be  hidden  away 
from  him. 

“I  wonder  when  Romola  will  kiss  my  cheek 
in  that  way  ?”  thought  Tito,  as  he  walked  along. 
It  seemed  a tiresome  distance  now,  and  he  al- 
most wished  he  had  not  been  so  soft-hearted,  or 
so  tempted  to  linger  in  the  shade.  No  other 
excuse  was  needed  to  Bardo  and  Romola  than 
saying  simply  than  he  had  been  unexpectedly 
hindered ; he  felt  confident  their  proud  delicacy 
would  inquire  no  farther.  He  lost  no  time  in 
getting  to  Ognissanti,  and  hastily  taking  some 
food  there,  he  crossed  the  Arno  by  the  Ponte 
alia  Carraja,  and  made  his  way  as  directly  as 
possible  toward  the  Via  de*  Bardi. 

But  it  was  the  hour  when  all  the  world  who 
meant  to  be  in  particularly  good  time  to  see  the 
Corso  were  returning  from  the  Borghi , or  vil- 
lages just  outside  the  gates,  where  they  had 
dined  and  reposed  themselves;  and  the  thor- 
oughfares leading  to  the  bridges  were  of  course 
the  issues  toward  which  the  stream  of  sight-seers 
tended.  Just  as  Tito  reached  the  Ponte  Vec- 
chio  and  the  entrance  of  the  Via  de’  Bardi,  he 
was  suddenly  urged  back  toward  the  angle  of 
the  intersecting  streets.  A company  on  horse- 
back, coming  from  the  Via  Guicciardini,  and 
turning  up  the  Via  de’  Bardi,  had  compelled  the 
foot-passengers  to  recede  hurriedly.  Tito  had 
been  walking,  as  his  manner  was,  with  the 
thumb  of  his  right  hand  resting  in  his  belt;  and 
as  he  was  thus  forced  to  pause,  and  was  looking 
carelessly  at  the  passing  cavaliers,  he  felt  a very 
thin  cold  hand  laid  on  his.  He  started  round, 
and  saw  the  Dominican  friar  whose  upturned 
face  had  so  struck  him  in  the  morning.  Seen 
closer,  the  face  looked  more  evidently  worn  by 
sickness  and  not  by  age ; and  again  it  brought 


some  strong  but  indefinite  reminiscences  to 
Tito. 

44  Pardon  me,  but — from  your  face  and  your 
ring” — said  the  friar,  in  a faint  voice,  “is  not 
your  name  Tito  Melema  ?” 

44  Yes,”  said  Tito,  also  speaking  faintly,  doub- 
ly jarred  by  the  cold  touch  and  the  mystery.  He 
was  not  apprehensive  or  timid  through  his  im- 
agination, but  through  his  sensations  and  per- 
ceptions he  could  easily  be  made  to  shrink  and 
turn  pale  like  a maiden. 

44 Then  I shall  fulfill  my  commission.” 

The  friar  put  his  hand  under  his  scapulary, 
and  drawing  out  a small  linen  bag  which  hung 
round  his  neck,  took  from  it  a bit  of  parchment, 
doubled  and  stuck  firmly  together  with  some 
black  adhesive  substance,  and  placed  it  in  Tito’s 
hand.  On  the  outside  was  written  in  Italian, 
in  a small  but  distinct  character — 

44  Tito  Melema,  aged  twenty-three , with  a dark , 
beautiful  face,  long  dark  curls,  the  brightest  smile , 
and  a large  onyx  ring  on  his  nght  forefinger . ” 

Tito  did  not  look  at  the  friar,  but  trembling- 
ly broke  open  the  bit  of  parchment.  Inside,  the 
words  were : 

44  lam  sold  for  a slave : I think  they  are  going 
to  take  me  to  Antioch.  * The  gems  alone  will  serve 
to  ransom  me.n 

Tito  looked  round  at  the  friar,  but  could  only 
ask  a question  with  his  eyes. 

44 1 had  it  at  Corinth,”  the  friar  said,  speak- 
ing with  difficulty,  like  one  whose  small  strength 
had  been  sorely  taxed — 44 1 had  it  from  a man 
who  was  dying.” 

44 He  is  dead,  then?”  said  Tito,  with  a bound- 
ing of  the  heart. 

“Not  the  writer.  The  man  who  gave  it  me 
was  a pilgrim,  like  myself,  to  whom  the  writer 
had  intrusted  it,  because  he  was  journeying  to 
Italy.” 

44  You  know  the  contents?” 

44 1- know  them  not,  but  I conjecture  them. 
Your  friend  is  in  slavery — you  will  go  and  re- 
lease him.  But  I can  not  say  more  at  present.” 
The  friar,  whose  voice  had  become  feebler  and 
feebler,  sank  dotm  on  the  stone  bench  against 
the  wall  from  which  he  had  risen  to  touch  Tito’s 
hand. 

“I  am  at  San  Marco;  my  name  is  Fra 
Luca.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

TITO’8  DILEMMA. 

When  Fra  Luca  had  ceased  to  speak,  Tito 
still  stood  by  him  in  irresolution,  and  it  was 
not  till,  the  pressure  of  the  passengers  being 
removed,  the  friar  rose  and  walked  slowly  into 
the  church  of  Santa  Felicitk,  that  Tito  also  went 
on  his  way  along  the  Via  de’  Bardi. 

“If  this  monk  is  a Florentine,”  he  said  to 
himself— 44  if  he  is  going  to  remain  at  Florence, 
every  thing  must  be  disclosed.”  He  felt  that  a 
new  crisis  had  come,  but  he  was  not,  for  all 
that,  too  agitated  to  pay  his  visit  to  Bardo, 
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going to  ascertain  from  Fra  l^tciypretBely  Uow 
muck  be  conjectured  of  the  tttith,  AfciVtra  whut 

figrouKds  li^v  CTTijucturod  it;  *udt  fvrfhtr,  hew 

long  ho  wa*  to  ritouUhat  Mato o-  And  oil 

that  fuller  k^wlmlgn  he  bopfsl  to  mould  6 sfcitf* 
ment  which  would  in  anyone  save  him  from  the 
necessity  of  gui&fig  FluttinCe . Tim  hud  never 
had  occasion  t&il&ricam  ah  iogmiiuua  Ho  More : 
the  QccmitiTx  was  ittmc  sow^tkeoecasiha  which 
circumstance  never  ftuivto Feget  on  - tacit  falsity  y 
and  his  ingenuity  Aw#  read}*.  / &£  ho  had  *#& 
R^  j vinced  hiimgtf that  ho  wns  mi  bound  to  pet  m 
1 scal'd!  of  Ralikswr^  He  hjnl  once  $*bi  ihsi 
on  a fair  and 

ivhereabout^  hd  won  1 d auhesdntfogiY  go  Aftftsr 
■ him.  Bat,  af^ft  kJ);i  wkjj  te  bound  to  go? 

I What,  looked  ht  elo*eiyv  tvas  iffe  etid  of  alt  lift*, 

! bat  to  extract  the  nt  roost  sum  of  pfeasurfi  ? Ami 
was  not  hist)  Wn  hkxitnin^  Hfe  a prmutsa  of  in* 

\ ctnnpariih^"iiiCAre net -for  hife^dfobly. 

but  for  others  tinur  the  wRhertjd  wintry  life  of  u 
L • man  who  mx$  past  the  time  of  vfuijhymhttv 
and  w hose  id.etof  h&il  $tJ$sued  intd  ^avt^u  rigiiffe 
v \-}y  l Thoavldh^  'had  nil  been  soww  fn  th c‘ Irish; 
•soil  of  Titos  mind,  and  were  lively  germ*  there; 
7y.;^rr“~wTTw~r~  limt  was  the  proper  order  of  things— ^ the  tmtef 
of  Nature,  which  treats  *S  maturity  ns  a jnw 
and  apologize  fat  hi*  previous  ffeo-uppc:mirK*c.  • ml  us  for  you!  ii.  Bdlda&urrc  had  :k«ne  Ids  work,. 
Tito’*  talent  fee  concealment  was  being  f**r  »k-  &a$.hml  his  draught  of  life:  Tito  said -it  was. 
vclopcd  into  ^nicthm^lc^neuti^L  It  wassiill  inro  now*  ; 

. po^ihlc— ^ -pcclmp*  U might'  be  -mwitahk— for  And  iha  project  w&s so  Tugtsc;  ~ViI  t&fcV 

him  to  accept  .frankly  the  altered  conditions,  they  .i\no  gftmg  to  i&ke'tng  to  A mu*cli  ^ fee 
and  avow*  Balda«*urrer*  existenc^-biu  hardly  Wu*  a vista  f After  long  royp£rt  to  sp»3id 
without,  easting  un  unpleasant  light  htv.kward  '.  month?,  perhaps-  yeurs.  in  a soareh  ibc  vrtkh. 
on  life  miginal  reife^n^  *U»il ad  c<|U iH»ca t km,  [ even  riow:  th<&£ wa?  bo  Uji**  it  would 

in  order  uvnid  ite  iulfiflnfefci  of  a wretlv  • not  prove  ykifc  i and  to  teuve  hnldtUl  M «tartiag 
reOogni^d  claim,  to.  say  .nothing  of  h h » jniet  !•  a lift:  of  dish ootnm  iviid  fevo  ; and  to  Mn-F-tflio 
settlement,  of  Mmsrffwnd  inve^iTncmof  life  | fonnd  nny  thiog,  theold  exact  mg  eoiupiiinum 
liorins,  wh.cn,  *U  would  W cloar,  UU  brnefuctor^  ddp  ' which  was  known  by  vote  Mowlutnd- 
fato  had  not  .'been- ■■  certified.  It  wvtw,  at  leas  tt  Certainly  the  /and  xhoTeiore.  ?!ie  dorms 
ptovisdouallv  wiie  to  if  nodiiog.  had  hap-  were,  in  a scusr,  Bald*s«irraY;  in  the  narrcrit 

pened^  and,  for  the  pry, stmt;  he  would  iasjioml  ^ense  by  whteb  the  right  of  iws^ivon  is  dcteirm- 
deeisivc.  thought;  there  was  alt  the  night  for  jned  in  ordinary  nil; tics : oat  m that  larger  ao^j 
meditation,  and  no  on.*  wouivi  know,  the  precise  more  radically  tuitunii  view  bv  whicfrthc  world 
moment  at  which  he  Imd  recanted  the  fctfer.  Udongs  to  youth  Hud  strength,  they  were  rathei 
So  he  ehfeml  the  ro</in  on  tlto  socoud  story,  his  who  could;  extract  the  mwt  pleasurr^  oat.  of 
where  Romo  la  ami  het-  father  rat  Mon-T.  -ib*  '•  Uo,uri.  T'hat,  he:  was  conaeiooy,  mu  but  the 
parchment  and  the  toathle,  ahud  tn*m  (hr  lUe  ^nciuiefit  which  ihe  eom)4iv'^tod  phjy  vi  human 
of  the  6rtecu.?.-on  Itoitdays  as  well  ns  on  common  hud  errgeudored;  iu  «>eietyv  The  ;»o> 

days,  wifb  tt  fees  a littfe  bright  than  ^rmm'i  hVft;  ite  ho  ih^ld  kbj^ 

usual,  appeatirvK  futh:  » regret  ■ VnufaeV^^ 

which  WAitfeif  Rtheu  he  ^feu  &nt  what  vva^  tite^nitm^nr.of  ; 

op  the  wight  or  the  Qdrsn  in  order  to  0tjjt**3afe  it;,  --a  ■&&&* of  anomalous  tnulinons 
niid  rSuur'jiet,  himself  to  throw  extra  auiumtiou  opinions  that  m«  \n.w.  to^n  uauid  cake  su  t 
intotim  cvofiin^  though  all  the  ivhik  hi^  cdu-  guide,  eae'ipt  so  fer  hi^  own  eomihti  was  eaa* 
saovisnes*  was  j*$  avurk  like  a mUthtDe  with  carped  Not  that,  lie  enix*\  for  the  florins,  *sm> 
♦rumplex  n».tfeti,  kavdog  Jopoxita  tpiito  distinct ; perhaps,  fer  IkunduV  Make  - he  would  give,  op 
^ by  the  lime  he  de-  Vthe  iioyhta  v.  ,lt  wa^  the  jov  that 

seftndhd  tte  ptiu p-'  sr^i rs  artid  i^ned  from  the  wu^  dtte  loliim  uod  *fV^  >t\o^;  tA  hL^  vij^,  which 
;tnm  door  tu  |>!m  .stfudight,  his  mind  hud  rortlly  he  felt  he  W^Aiot;  hound  to  tbntst  aw^r  frem 
reached  a uw  stage  in  its  formation  of  a pur-  1 him  and  travel  on,  thirsting.  Any  m*sum* 
puwN  | tlmt  re?piinyl  a man  to  ding  nway  the  good  that 

And  when,  the  next  day,  after  he  was  froe  : was  needed  to  vnuke  exislanoe  sweet  were  ouly 
from  his  professorial  work,  h^  turuod  up  the  , the  lining  of  human  selfishness  tamed  nnrwArd % 
Tin  del*  Gnctmiera,  to\mr<l  the  convCut  of  San  they  were  made  hy  nu?u  who  with  ted  ovhc'/^to 
Marcr^  his  purpose  was  Jtilly  sha|n^df  He  \yas  aamrico  themselves  for  their  fake.  ife.tfecM 
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rather  that  Baldassarre  should  not  suffer:  he 
liked  no  one  to  suffer : but  could  any  philoso- 
phy prove  to  him  that  he  was  bound  to  care  for 
another’s  suffering  more  than  for  his  own  ? To 
do  so,  he  must  have  loved  Baldassarre  devoted- 
ly, and  he  did  not  love  him : was  that  his  own 
fhult?  Gratitude!  seen  closely,  it  made  no 
valid  claim:  his  father’s  life  would  have  been 
dreary  without  him : are  we  convicted  of  a debt 
to  men  for  the  pleasures  they  give  themselves  ? 

Having  once  begun  to  explain  away  Baldas- 
sarre’s  claim,  Tito's  thought  showed  itself  as 
active  as  a virulent  acid,  eating  its  rapid  way 
through  all  the  tissues  of  sentiment  His  mind 
was  destitute  of  that  dread  which  has  been  erro- 
neously decried  as  if  it  were  nothing  higher 
than  a man’s  animal  care  for  his  own  skin : that 
awe  of  the  Divine  Nemesis  which  was  felt  by 
religious  pagans,  and,  though  it  took  a more 
positive  form  under  Christianity,  is  still  felt  by 
the  mass  of  mankind  simply  as  a vague  fear  at 
any  thing  which  is  called  wrong-doing.  Such 
terror  of  the  unseen  is  so  far  above  mere  sensual 
cowardice  that  it  will  annihilate  that  cowardice: 
it  is  the  initial  recognition  of  a moral  law  re- 
straining desire,  nud  checks  the  hard  bold  scru- 
tiny of  imperfect  thought  into  obligations  which 
can  never  be  proved  to  have  any  sanctity  in  the  i 
absence  of  feeling.  “It  is  good,”  sing  the  old 
Eumenides,  in  iEschylus,  “that  fear  should  sit 
as  the  guardian  of  the  soul,  forcing  it  into  wis- 
dom— good  that  men  should  carry  a threatening 
shadow  in  their  hearts  under  the  full  sunshine ; 
else,  how  shall  they  learn  to  revere  the  right?” 
That  guardianship  may  become  needless;  but 
only  when  all  outward  law  has  become  needless 
—only  when  duty  and  love  have  united  in  one 
stream  and  made  a common  force. 

As  Tito  entered  the  outer  cloister  of  San 
Marco  and  inquired  for  Fra  Luca  there  was  no 
shadowy  presentiment  in  his  mind ; he  felt  him- 
self too  cultured  and  skeptical  for  that : he  had 
been  nurtured  in  contempt  for  the  tales  of  priests 
whose  impudent  lives  were  a proverb;  and  in 
erndite  familiarity  with  disputes  concerning  the 
chief  good,  which  had  after  all,  he  considered, 
left  it  a matter  of  taste.  Yet  fear  was  a strong 
element  in  Tito’s  nature — the  fear  of  what  he 
believed  or  saw  was  likely  to  rob  him  of  pleas- 
ure ; and  he  had  a definite  fear  that  Fra  Luca 
might  be  the  means  of  driving  him  from  Flor- 
ence. 

“Fra  Luca?  ah,  he  is  gone  to  Fiesole — to 
the  Dominican  monastery  there.  He  was  tak- 
en on  a litter  in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  The 
poor  brother  is  very  ilh  Could  you  leave  a 
message  for  him  ?” 

This  answer  was  given  by  a fra  converso , or 
lay  brother,  whose  accent  told  plainly  that  he 
was  a raw  contadino,  and  whose  ,d**U  glance 
implied  no  curiosity. 

“ Thanks ; my  business  can  wait.” 

Tito  turned  away  with  a sense  of  relief. 
“This  friar  is  not  likely  to  live,”  he  6aid  to 
himself.  “I  saw  he  was  worn  to  a shadow. 
And  at  Fiesole  there  will  be  nothing  to  recall 


me  to  his  mind.  Besides,  if  he  should  come 
back,  my  explanation  will  serve  as  well  then  as 
now.  But  I wish  I knew  what  it  was  that  his 
face  recalled  to  me.” 


CHAPTER  XU 

THE  PRIZE  IS  NEARLY  GRASPED. 

Tito  walked  along  with  a light  step,  for  tho 
immediate  fear  had  vanished ; the  usual  joy- 
ousness of  his  disposition  reassumed  its  predom- 
inance, and  he  was  going  to  see  Komola.  Yet 
Romola’s  life  seemed  an  image  of  that  loving, 
pitying  devotedness,  that  patient  endurance  of 
irksome  tasks  from  which  he  had  shrunk  and 
excused  himself.  But  he  was  not  out  of  love 
with  goodness,  or  prepared  to  plunge  into  vice : 
he  was  in  his  fresh  youth,  with  soft  pulses  for 
all  charm  and  loveliness ; he  had  stiU  a healthy 
appetite  for  ordinary  human  joys,  and  the  pois- 
on could  only  work  by  degrees.  He  had  sold 
himself  to  evil,  but  at  present  life  seemed  so 
nearly  the  same  to  him  that  he  was  not  con- 
scious of  the  bond.  He  meant  all  things  to  go 
on  as  they  had  done  before,  both  within  and 
without  him : he  meant  ttf  win  golden  opinions 
by  meritorious  exertion,  by  ingenious  learning, 
by  amiable  compliance : he  was  not  going  to  do 
any  thing  that  would  throw  him  out  of  harmony 
with  the  beings  he  cared  for.  And  he  cared  su- 
premely for  Romola ; he  wished  to  have  her  for 
his  majestic,  beautiful,  and  loving  wife.  There 
might  bo  a wealthier  alliance  within  the  ulti- 
mate reach  of  successful  accomplishments  like 
his,  but  there  was  no  woman  in  all  Florence 
like  Romola.  When  she  was  near  him,  and 
looked  at  him  with  her  sincere  hazel  eyes,  he 
was  subdued  by  a delicious  influence  as  strong 
and  inevitable  as  those  musical  vibrations  which 
take  possession  of  us  with  a rhythmic  empire 
that  no  sooner  ceases  than  we  desire  it  to  begin 
again. 

As  be  trod  the  stone  stairs,  when  he  was  still 
outside  the  door,  with  no  one  but  Maso  near 
him,  the  influence  seemed  to  have  begun  its 
work  by  the  mere  nearness  of  anticipation. 

“Welcome,  Tito  mio,”  said  the  old  man’s 
voice,  before  Tito  had  spoken.  There  was  a 
new  vigor  in  the  voice,  a new  cheerfulness  in 
the  blind  face,  since  that  first  interview  more 
than  two  months  ago.  “You  have  brought 
fresh  manuscript,  doubtless ; but  since  we  were 
talking  last  night  I have  had  new  ideas:  we 
must  take  a wider  scope — we  must  go  back  upon 
our  footsteps.” 

Tito,  paying  his  homage  to  Romola  as  he  ad- 
vanced, went,  as  his  custom  was,  straight  to 
Bardo’s  chair,  and  put  his  hand  in  the  palm 
that  was  held  to  receive  it,  placing  himself  on 
the  cross-legged  leather  seat  with  scrolled  ends, 
close  to  Bardo’s  elbow. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  in  his  gentle  way;  “I  have 
brought  the  new  manuscript,  but  that  can  wait 
your  pleasure.  I have  young  limbs,  you  know, 
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motionless,  but  yon,  Tito  mio,  have  opened  a 
duct  for  them,  and  they  rush  forward  with  a 
force  that  surprises  myself.  And  now,  what  I 
want  is,  that  we  should  go  over  our  preliminary 
ground  again,  with  a wider  scheme  of  comment 
and  illustration ; otherwise  I may  lose  oppor- 
tunities which  I now  see  retrospectively,  and 
which  may  never  occur  again.  You  mark  what 
I am  saying,  Tito  ?" 

He  had  just  stooped  to  reach  his  manuscript, 
which  had  rolled  down,  and  Bardo’s  jealous  ear 
was  alive  to  the  slight  movement. 

Tito  might  have  been  excused  for  shrugging 
his  shoulders  at  the  prospect  before  him,  but  he 
was  not  naturally  impatient ; moreover,  he  had 
been  bred  up  in  that  laborious  erudition,  at  once 
minute  and  copious,  which  was  the  chief  intel- 
lectual task  of  the  age ; and  with  Romola  near, 
he  was  floated  along  by  waves  of  agreeable  sen- 
sation that  made  every  thing  seem  easy. 

“Assuredly he  said,  “you  wish  to  enlarge 
your  comments  on  certain  passages  we  have 
cited.” 

“Not  only  so;  I wish  to  introduce  an  occa- 
sional excursus,  where  we  have  noticed  an  author 
to  whom  I have  given  special  study ; for  I may 
die  too  soon  to  achieve  any  separate  work.  And 
this  is  not  a time  for  scholarly  integrity  and 
well-sifted  learning  to  lie  idle,  when  it  is  not 
only  rash  ignorance  that  we  have  to  fear,  but 
when  there  are  men  like  Calderino,  who,  as 
Polizi&no  has  well  shown,  have  recourse  to  im- 
pudent falsities  of  citation  to  serve  the  ends  of 
their  vanity  and  secure  a triumph  to  their  own 
mistakes.  Wherefore,  Tito  mio,  I think  it  not 
well  that  we  should  let  slip  the  occasion  that 
lies  under  our  hands.  And  now  we  will  turn 
back  to  the  point  where  we  have  cited  the  pas- 
sage from  Thucydides,  and  I wish  you,  by  way 
of  preliminary,  to  go  with  me  through  all  my 
notes  on  the  Latin  translation  made  by  Lorenzo 
Valla,  for  which  the  incomparable  Pope  Nicho- 
las V. — with  whose  personal  notice  I was  hon- 
ored while  I was  yet  young,  and  when  he  was 
still  Thomas  of  Sarzana — paid  him  (I  say  not 
unduly)  the  sum  of  five  hundred  gold  scudi. 
But  inasmuch  a9  Valla,  though  otherwise  of 
dubious  fame,  is  held  in  high  honor  for  h&  se- 
vere scholarship,  so  that  the  epigrammatist  has 
jocosely  said  of  him  that  since  he  went  among 
the  shades,  Pluto  himself  has  not  dared  to  speak 
in  the  ancient  languages,  it  is  the  more  needful 
that  his  name  should  not  be  as  a stamp  warrant- 
ing false  wares ; and  therefore  I would  introduce 
an  excursus  on  Thucydides,  wdierein  my  castiga- 
tions of  Valla’s  text  may  And  a fitting  place. 
Romola  mia,  thou  wilt  reach  the  needful  vol- 
umes— thou  knowest  them — on  the  fifth  shelf  of 
the  cabinet.” 

Tito  rose  at  the  same  moment  with  Romola, 
saying,  “I  will  reach  them,  if  you  will  point 
them  out,”  and  followed  her  hastily  into  the 
adjoining  small  room,  where  the  walls  were 
also  covered  with  ranges  of  books  in  perfect  or- 
der. 

“ There  they  are,”  said  Romola,  pointing  up- 
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ward;  “every  book  is  just  where  it  was  when 
my  father  ceased  to  see  them.” 

Tito  stood  by  her  without  hastening  to  reach 
the  books.  They  had  never  been  in  this  room 
together  before. 

“ I hope,  ” she  continued,  turning  her  eyes  full 
on  Tito,  with  a look  of  grave  confidence— “I 
hope  he  will  not  weary  you ; this  work  makes 
him  so  happy.” 

“ And  me  too,  Romola — if  you  will  only  let 
me  say,  I love  you — if  you  will  only  think  me 
worth  loving  a little.” 

His  speech  was  the  softest  murmur,  and  the 
dark  beautiful  face,  nearer  to  hers  than  it  had 
ever  been  before,  was  looking  at  her  with  be- 
seeching tenderness. 

“I  do  love  you,”  murmured  Romola;  she 
looked  at  him  with  the  same  simple  majesty  as 
ever,  but  her  voice  had  never  in  her  life  before 
sunk  to  that  murmur.  It  seemed  to  them  both 
that  they  were  looking  at  each  other  a long  while 
before  her  lips  moved  again ; yet  it  was  but  a 
moment  till  she  said,  “I  know  now  what  it  is 
to  be  happy.” 

The  faces  just  met,  and  the  dark  curls  min- 
gled for  an  instant  with  the  rippling  gold.  Quick 
as  lightning  after  that,  Tito  set  hiB  foot  on  a pro- 
jecting ledge  of  the  book-shelves  and  reached 
down  the  needful  volumes.  They  were  both 
contented  to  be  silent  and  separate,  for  that  first 
blissful  experience  of  mutual  consciousness  was 
all  the  more  exquisite  for  being  unperturbed  by 
immediate  sensation. 

It  had  all  been  as  rapid  as  the  iiteversiblc 
mingling  of  waters,  for  even  the  eager  and  jeal- 
ous Bardo  had  not  become  impatient. 

“You  have  the  volumes,  my  Romola?”  the 
old  man  said,  as  they  came  near  him  again. 
“ And  now  you  will  get  your  pen  ready;  for,  as 
Tito  marks  off  the  scholia  we  determine  on  ex- 
tracting, it  will  be  well  for  you  to  copy  them 
without  delay — numbering  them  carefully,  mind, 
to  correspond  with  the  numbers  he  will  .put  in 
the  text  he  will  write.” 

Romola  always  had  some  task  which  gave  her 
a share  in  this  joint  work.  Tito  took  his  stand 
at  the  leggio,  where  he  both  wrote  and  read, 
and  she  placed  herself  at  a table  just  in  front  of 
him,  where  she  was  ready  to  give  into  her  fa- 
ther's hands  any  thing  that  he  might  happen  to 
want,  or  relieve  him  of  a volume  that  he  had  done 
with.  They  had  always  been  in  that  position 
since  the  wofk  began,  yet  on  this  day  it  seemed 
new ; it  was  so  different  now  for  them  to  be  op- 
posite each  other ; so  different  for  Tito  to  take  a 
book  from  her  as  she  lifted  it  from  her  father’s 
knee.  Yet  there  wns  no  finesse  to  secure  an  ad- 
ditional look  or  touch.  Each  woman  creates  in 
her  own  likeness  the  love-tokens  that  are  offered 
to  her ; and  Romola’s  deep  calm  happiness  en- 
compassed Tito  like  the  rich  but  quiet  evening 
light  which  dissipates  all  unrest. 

They  had  been  two  hours  at  their  work,  and 
were  just  desisting  because  of  the  fading  light, 
when  the  door  opened  and  there  entered  a fig- 
ure strangely  incongruous  with  the  current  of 
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their  thoughts  and  with  the  suggestions  of  every 
object  around  them.  It  was  the  figure  of  a short 
stout  black-eyed  woman,  nearly  fifty,  wearing  a 
black  velvet  berretta , or  close  cap,  embroidered 
with  pearls,  under  which  surprisingly  massive 
black  braids  surmounted  the  little  bulging  fore- 
head, and  fell  in  rich  plaited  curves  over  the 
ears,  while  an  equally  surprising  carmine  tint  on 
the  upper  region  of  the  fat  cheeks  contrasted  with 
tne  surrounding  sallowness.  Three  rows  of 
pearls  and  a lower  necklace  of  gold  reposed  on 
the  horizontal  cushion  of  her  neck ; the  em- 
broidered border  of  her  trailing  black  velvet 
gown  and  her  embroidered  long-drooping  sleeves 
of  rose-colored  damask,  were  slightly  faded,  but 
they  conveyed  to  the  initiated  eye  the  satisfac- 
tory assurance  that  they  were  the  splendid  re- 
sult of  six  months’  labor  by  a skilled  workman ; 
and  the  rose-colored  petticoat,  with  its  dimmed 
white  fringe  and  seed-pearl  arabesques,  was  duly 
exhibited  in  order  to  suggest  a similar  pleasing 
reflection.  A handsome  coral  rosary  hung  from 
one  side  of  an  inferential  belt,  which  emerged 
into  certainty  with  a large  clasp  of  silver  wrought 
in  niello ; and  on  the  other  side,  where  the  belt 
again  became  inferential,  hung  a scarsella , or 
large  purse  of  crimson  velvet,  stitched  with  pearls. 
Her  little  fat  right  hand,  which  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  made  of  paste,  and  had  risen  out  of 
shape  under  partial  baking,  held  a small  book 
of  devotions,  also  splendid  with  velvet,  pearls, 
and  silver. 

The  figure  was  already  too  familiar  to  Tito 
to  be  settling,  for  Monna  Brigida  was  a fre- 
quent visitor  at  Bardo’s,  being  excepted  from  the 
sentence  of  banishment  passed  on  feminine  triv- 
iality on  the  ground  of  her  cousinship  to  his  dead 
wife  and  her  early  care  for  Romola,  who  now 
looked  round  at  her  with  an  affectionate  smile, 
and  rose  to  draw  the  leather  sear  to  a due  dis- 
tance from  her  father’s  chair,  that  the  coming 
gush  of  talk  might  not  be  too  near  his  ear. 

“La  cugina?"  said  Bardo,  interrogatively, 
detecting  the  short  steps  and  the  sweeping  dra- 
pery. 

“ Yes,  it  is  your  cousin,”  said  Monna  Brigida, 
in  an  alert  voice,  raising  her  fingers  smilingly  at 
Tito,  and  then  lifting  up  her  face  to  be  kissed 
by  Romola.  “Always  the  troublesome  cuyina 
breaking  in  on  your  wisdom,”  she  went  on,  seat- 
ing herself  and  beginning  to  fan  herself  with  the 
white  veil  hanging  over  her  arm.  4 4 Well,  well ; 
if  I didn’t  bring  you  some  news  of  the  world 
now  and  then,  I do  believe  you’d  forget  there 
was  any  thing  in  life  but  these  mouldy  ancients, 
who  want  sprinkling  with  holy  water  if  all  I 
hear  about  them  is  true.  Not  but  what  the 
world  is  bad  enough  nowadays,  for  the  scandals 
that  turn  up  under  one’s  nose  at  every  comer — 
7 don’t  want  to  hear  and  see  such  things,  but 
one  can’t  go  about  with  one’s  head  in  a bag ; and 
it  was  only  yesterday — well,  well,  you  needn’t 
burst  out  at  me,  Bardo,  I’m  not  going  to  tell 
any  thing;  if  I’m  not  as  wise  as  the  three  kings 
I know  how  many  legs  go  into  one  boot.  But, 
nevertheless,  Florence  is  a wicked  city — is  it  not 


true,  Messer  Tito?  for  you  go  into  the  world. 
Not  but  what  one  must  sin  a little — Messer  Do- 
meneddio  expects  that  of  us,  else  what  are  the 
blessed  Bacraments  for?  And  what  I say  is, 
we’ve  got  to  reverence  the  saints,  and  not  to  set 
ourselves  up  as  if  we  could  be  like  then),  else  life 
would  be  unbearable ; as  it  will  be  if  things  go 
on  after  this  new  fashion.  For  what  do  you 
think  ? I’ve  been  at  the  wedding  to-day— Dir, - 
nora  Acciajoli’s  with  the  young  Albizzi  thru 
there  has  been  so  much  talk  of— and  every  body 
wondered  at  its  being  to-day  instead  of  yester- 
day ; but,  deli  ! such  a wedding  as  it  was  might 
have  been  put  off  till  the  next  Quaresima  for  a 
penance.  For  there  was  the  bride  looking  like 
a white  nun — not  so  much  as  a pearl  about  her 
— and  the  bridegroom  as  solemn  as  San  Giu- 
seppe. It’s  true ! ‘And  half  the  people  invited 
were  piagnoni — they  call  them  piagnoni*  now, 
these  new  saints  of  Fra  Girolamo’s  making. 
And  to  think  of  two  families  like  the  Albizzi 
and  the  Acciajoli  taking  up  such  notions,  when 
they  could  afford  to  wear  the  best  I Well,  well, 
they  invited  me — but  they  could  do  no  other, 
seeing  my  husband  was  Luca  Antonio’s  uncle 
by  the  mother’s  side — and  a pretty  time  I had 
of  it  while  we  waited  under  the  canopy  in  front 
of  the  house  before  they  let  us  in.  I couldn’t 
stand  in  my  clothes,  it  seemed,  without  giving 
offense ; for  there  was  Monna  Berta,  who  has 
had  worse  secrets  in  her  time  than  any  I could 
tell  of  myself,  looking  askance  at  me  from  un- 
der her  hood  like  a pinzochera, f and  telling  me 
to  read  the  Frate’s  book  about  widows,  from 
which  6ho  had  found  great  guidance.  Holy 
Madonna  1 it  seems  os  if  widows  had  nothing 
to  do  now  but  to  buy  their  coffins,  and  think  it 
a thousand  years  till  they  get  into  them,  instead 
of  enjoying  themselves  a little  when  they’ve  got 
their  hands  free  for  the  first  time.  And  what 
do  you  think  was  the  music  we  had  to  make 
our  dinner  lively  ? A long  discourso  from  Fra 
Domenico  of  San  Marco,  about  the  doctrines 
of  their  blessed  Fra  Girolamo— the  three  doc- 
trines we  are  all  to  get  by  heart ; and  he  kept 
marking  them  off  on  his  fingers  till  ho  made  my 
flesh  creep:  and  the  first  is,  Florence,  or  the 
Church — I don’t  know  which,  for  first  he  said 
one  and  then  the  other — shall  be  scourged ; but 
if  he  means  the  pestilence  the  Signory  ought  to 
put  a stop  to  such  preaching,  for  it’s  enough  tc 
raise  the  swelling  under  one’s  arms  with  fright; 
but  then,  after  that,  lie  says  Florence  is  to  be  re 
generated ; but  what  will  bo  the  good  of  thaf 
when  we  re  all  dead  of  the  plague  or  something 
else?  And  then  the  third  thing,  and  what  be 
said  oftenest,  is,  that  it’s  all  to  be  in  our  days . 
and  he  marked  tlrnt  off  on  his  thumb  till  he 
made  me  tremble  like  the  very  jelly  before  me. 
j They  had  jellies,  to  be  sure,  with  the  arms  of  the 
| Albizzi  and  the  Acciajoli  raised  on  them  in  all 
colors ; they’ve  not  turned  the  world  quite  upside 
down  yet.  But  all  their  talk  is,  that  we  are  to 

* Fnnerenl  mourners  : properly,  paid  mourner*. 

t A Sister  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Frauds:  an  an 
cloistered  nun. 
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go  back  to  the  old  ways : for  up  starts  Francesco 
Valori,  that  I've  danced  with  in  the  Via  Larga 
when  he  was  a bachelor  and  as  fond  of  the  Medici 
as  any  body,  and  h4  makes  a speech  about  the 
old  times,  before  the  Florentines  had  left  off 
crying  * Popolo'  and  began  to  cry  * PalU' — as 
if  that  had  any  thing  to  do  with  a wedding! — 
and  how  we  ought  to  keep  to  the  rules  the  Signory 
laid  down  Heaven  knows  when,  that  we  were  not 
to  wear  this  and  that,  and  not  to  eat  this  and 
that — and  how  our  manners  were  corrupted  and 
we  read  bad  books ; though  he  can’t  say  that  of 
me — ” c 

“ Stop,  cugina  /”  qaid  Bardo,  in  his  imperious 
tone,  for  he  had  a remark  to  make,  and  only 
desperate  measures  could  arrest  the  rattling 
lengthincss  of  Monna  Brigida’s  discourse.  But 
now  she  gave  a little  start,  pursed  up  her  mouth 
and  looked  at  him  with  round  eyes. 

4 ‘Francesco  Valori  is  not  altogether  wrong,” 
Bardo  went  on.  ‘‘Bernardo,  indeed,  rates  him 
not  highly,  and  is  rather  of  opinion  that  he 
christens  private  grudges  by  the  name  of  public 
zeal ; though  I must  admit  that  my  good  Ber- 
nardo is  too  slow  of  belief  in  that  unalloyed  pa- 
triotism which  was  fonnd  in  all  its  lustre  among 
the  ancients.  But  it  is  true,  Tito,  that  our 
manners  have  degenerated  somewhat  from  that 
noble  frugality  which,  as  has  been  well  seen  in 
the  public  acts  of  your  citizens,  is  the  parent  of 
true  magnificence.  For  men,  as  I hear,  will 
now  spend  on  the  transient  show  of  a giostra 
sams  which  would  suffice  to  found  a library,  and 
confer  a lasting  possession  on  mankind.  Still, 
I conceive,  it  remains  true  of  us  Florentines 
that  we  have  more  of  that  magnanimous  sobrie- 
ty which  abhors  a trivial  lavishness  that  it  may 
be  grandly  open-handed  on  grand  occasions,  than 
can  be  found  in  any  other  city  of  Italy ; for  I 
understand  that  the  Neapolitan  and  Milanese 
courtiers  laugh  at  the  scarcity  of  our  plate,  and 
think  scorn  of  our  great  families  for  borrowing 
from  each  other  that  furniture  of  the  table  at 
their  entertainments.  But  in  the  vain  laughter 
of  folly  wisdom  hears  half  its  applause.” 

“Laughter,  indeed!”  burst  forth  Monna  Bri- 
gida  again,  the  moment  Bardo  paused.  “If 
any  body  wanted  to  hear  laughter  at  the  wed- 
ding to-day  they  were  disappointed,  for  when 
young  Niccolb  Macchiavelli  tried  to  make  a joke, 
and  told  stories  out  of  Franco  Sacchetti’s  book, 
how  it  was  no  use  for  the  Signoria  to  make 
rules  for  us  women,  because' wo  were  cleverer 
than  all  the  painters,  and  architects,  and  doctors 
of  logic  in  the  world,  for  we  could  make  black 
look  white,  and  yellow  look  pink,  and  crooked 
look  straight,  and,  if  any  thing  was  forbidden, 
we  could  find  a new  name  for  it — Holy  Virgin ! 
the  piagnoni  looked  more  dismal  than  before, 
and  somebody  said  Sacchetti’s  book  was  wicked. 
Well,  I don’t  read  it — they  can’t  accuse  me  of 
reading  any  thing.  Save  me  from  going  to  a 
wedding  again  if  that'B  to  be  the  fashion ; for  all 
of  us  who  wore  not  piagnoni  were  as  comfort- 
able as  wet  chickens.  I was  never  caught  in  a 
worse  trap  but  once  before,  and  that  was  when  I 


went  to  hear  their  precious  Frate  last  Quaresima 
in  San  Lorenzo.  Perhaps  I never  told  you 
about  it,  Messer  Tito? — it  almost  freezes  my 
blood  when  I think  of  it.  How  he  rated  us 
poor  women ! and  the  men,  too,  to  tell  the  truth, 
but  I didn't  mind  that  so  much.  He  called  us 
cows,  and  lumps  of  flesh,  and  wantons,  and  mis- 
chief-makers— and  I could  just  bear  that,  for 
there  were  plenty  others  more  fleshy  and  spite- 
ful than  I was — though  every  now  and  then  his 
voice  shook  the  very  bench  under  me  like  a 
trumpet ; but  then  he  came  to  the  capelli  morti 
(dead,  «.e.,  false  hair),  and,  O misericordia  J he 
made  a picture — I see  it  now — of  a young  wo- 
man lying  a pale  corpse,  and  us  light-minded 
widows — of  course  he  meant  me  as  well  as  the 
rest,  for  I had  my  plaits  on,  for  if  one  is  getting 
old,  one  doesn't  want  to  look  as  ugly  as  the 
Befana* — us  widows  rushing  up  to  the  corpse, 
like  bare-pated  vultures  as  we  were,  and  cutting 
off  its  young  dead  hair  to  deck  our  old  heads 
with.  Oh,  the  dreams  I had  after  that ! And 
then  he  cried,  and  wrung  his  hands  at  us,  and  I 
cried  too  ( piagnoni , indeed ! they  may  well  be 
piagnoni ).  And  to  go  home,  and  to  take  off 
my  jewels,  this  very  clasp,  and  every  thing,  and 
to  make  them  into  a packet,  fu  tutt'uno ; and 
I was  within  a hair  of  sending  them  to  the  good 
men  of  St.  Martin  to  give  to  the  poor,  but,  by 
Heaven's  mercy,  I bethought  me  of  going  first  to 
my  confessor,  Fra  Cristoforo,  at  Santa  Croce, 
and  he  told  me  how  it  was  all  the  work  of  the 
devil,  this  preaching  and  prophesying  of  their 
Fra  Girolamo,  and  the  Dominicans  were  trying 
to  turn  the  world  upside  down,  and  I was  never 
to  go  and  hear  him  again,  else  I must  do  pen- 
ance for  it ; for  the  great  preachers  Fra  Mariano 
and  Fra  Menico  had  shown  how  Fra  Girolanao 
preached  lies — and  that  was  true,  for  I heard 
them  both  in  the  Duomo — and  how  the  Pope’s 
dream  of  San  Francesco  propping  up  the  Church 
with  his  arms  was  being  fulfilled  still,  and  the 
Dominicans  were  beginning  to  pull  it  down. 
Well  and  good : I went  away  con  Dio%  and 
made  myself  easy.  I am  not  going  to  be  light- 
ened by  a Frate  Predicatorc  again.  And  all  I 
say  is,  I wish  it  hadn't  been  the  Dominicans  that 
poor  Dino  joined  years  ago,  for  then  I should 
have  been  glad  when  I heard  them  say  he  was 
come  back — ” 

“Silenzio!”  said  Bardo,  in  a loud  agitated 
voice,  while  Romola  half-started  from  her  chair, 
clasped  her  hands,  and  looked  round  at  Tito,  as 
if  now  she  might  appeal  to  him.  Monna  Brigi- 
da  gave  a little  scream  and  bit  her  lip. 

“Donna!”  said  Bardo,  again,  “hear  once 
more  my  will.  Bring  no  reports  about  that 
4*me  to  this  house ; and  thou,  Romola,  I for- 
bid thee  to  ask.  My  son  is  dead.  ” 

Bardo’ s whole  frame  seemed  vibrating  with 
passion,  and  no  one  dared  to  break  silence 
again.  Monna  Brigida  lifted  her  shouldero  and 
her  hands  in  mute  dismy ; then  she  rose  as 

• The  name  given  to  the  grotesque  black-faced  figures, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Magi,  carried  about  or  placed  in 
the  windows  on  Twelfth  Night:  a corruption  of  BpLiaOia. 
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quietly  as  possible,  gave  many  significant  nods 
to  Tito  and  Romola,  motioning  to  them  that 
they  were  not  to  move,  and  stole  out  of  the 
room  like  a culpable  fat  spaniel  who  has  barked 
unseasonably. 

Meanwhile,  Tito's  quick  mind  had  been  com- 
bining ideas  with  lightning-like  rapidity.  Bar- 
do's  son  was  not  really  dead,  then,  as  he  had 
supposed:  he  was  a monk;  he  was  44  come 
back and  Fra  Luca — yes  I it  was  the  likeness 
to  Bardo  and  Romola  that  had  made  the  face 
seem  lialf-known  to  him.  If  he  were  only  dead 
at  Fiesole  at  that  moment ! This  importunate 
selfish  wish  inevitably  thrust  itself  before  every 
other  thought.  It  was  true  that  Bardo's  rigid 
will  was  a sufficient  safeguard  against  any  in- 
tercourse between  Romola  and  her  brother ; but 
not  against  the  betrayal  of  what  he  knew  to 
others,  especially  when  the  subject  was  suggest- 
ed by  the  coupling  of  Romola's  name  with  that 
of  the  very  Tito  Melema  whose  description  he 
had  carried  round  his  neck  as  an  index.  No ! 
nothing  but  Fra  Luca's  death  could  remove  all 
danger ; but  his  death  was  highly  probable,  and 
after  the  momentary  shock  of  the  discovery, 
Tito  let  his  mind  fall  back  in  repose  on  that 
confident  hope. 

They  had  sat  in  silence,  and  in  a deepening 
twilight  for  many  minutes  when  Romola  ven- 
tured to  say — 

44  Shall  I light  the  lamp,  father,  and  shall  we 
go  on  ?” 

“No,  my  Romola,  we  will  work  no  more  to- 
night. Tito,  come  and  sit  by  me  here." 

Tito  moved  from  the  reading-desk  and  seated 
himself  on  the  other  side  of  Bardo  close  to  his 
left  elbow. 

“Coine  nearer  to  me,  figliuola  mia,"  said 
Bardo  again,  after  a moment's  pause.  And 
Romola  seated  herself  on  a low  stool  and  let 
her  arm  rest  on  her  father's  right  knee,  that  he 
might  lay  his  hand  on  her  hair,  as  he  was  fond 
of  doing. 

“Tito,  I never  told  you  that  I had  once  a 
son,"  said  Bardo,  forgetting  what  had  fallen 
from  him  in  the  emotion  raised  by  their  first  in- 
terview. The  old  man  had  been  deeply  shaken 
and  was  forced  to  pour  out  his  feelings  in  spite 
of  pride.  “But  he  left  me — he  is  dead  to  me 
— I have  disowned  him  forever.  He  was  a 
ready  scholar,  as  you  are,  but  more  fervid  and 
impatient,  and  yet  sometimes  rapt  and  self-ab- 
sorbed, like  a flame  fed  by  some  fitful  source ; 
showing  a disposition  from  the  very  first  to  turn 
away  his  eyes  from  the  clear  lights  of  reason  and 
philosophy,  and  to  prostrate  himself  under  the 
influences  of  a dim  mysticism  which  eludes  all 
rules  of  human  duty  as  it  eludes  all  argument. 
And  so  it  ended.  We  will  speak  no  more  of 
him : he  is  dead  to  me.  I wish  his  face  could 
be  blotted  from  that  world  of  memory  in  which 
the  distant  seems  to  grow  clearer  and  the  near 
to  fade.”  t 

Bardo  paused,  but  neither  Romola  nor  Tito 
dared  to  speak — his  voice  was  too  tremulous, 
the  poise  of  his  feelings  too  doubtful.  But  he 


presently  raised  his  hand  and  fonnd  Tito’s 
shoulder  to  rest  it  on,  while  he  went  ou  speak- 
ing with  an  effort  to  be  calmer. 

“But  you  have  come  to  me,  Tito— not  quite 
too  late.  I will  lose  no  more  time  in  vain  re- 
gret. When  you  are  working  by  my  side  I seem 
to  have  foand  a son  again.” 

The  old  man,  preoccupied  with  the  governing 
interest  of  his  life,  was  only  thinking  of  the 
much-meditated  book  which  had  quite  thrusi 
into  the  back-ground  the  suggestion,  raised  by 
Bernardo  del  Nero's  warning,  of  a possible  mar- 
riage between  Tito  and  Romola.  But  Tito 
could  not  allow  the  moment  to  pass  unused. 

• “Will  you  let  me  be  always  and  altogether 
your  son  ? Will  you  let  me  take  care  of  Romo- 
la— be  her  husband  ? I think  she  will  not  deny 
me.  She  has  said  she  loves  me.  I know  I am 
not  equal  to  her  in  birth — in  any  thing;  but  1 
am  no  longer  a destitute  stranger.” 

“Is  it  true,  my  Romola?”  said  Bardo,  in  a 
lower  tone,  an  evident  vibration  passing  through 
him  and  dissipating  the  saddened  aspect  of  his 
features. 

44  Yes,  father,”  said  Romola,  firmly.  4 4 1 love 
Tito — I wish  to  marry  him,  that  we  may  he 
both  your  children  and  never  part.” 

Tito’s  hand  met  hers  in  a strong  clasp  for  the 
first  time  while  she  was  speaking,  but  their  eyes 
were  fixed  anxiously  on  her  father. 

44  Why  should  it  not  be?”  said  Bardo,  as  if 
arguing  against  any  opposition  to  his  assent, 
rather  than  assenting.  44  It  would  be  a happi- 
ness to  me ; and  thou,  too,  Romola,  wouldst  he 
the  happier  for  it.” 

He  stroked  her  long  hair  gently  and  bent 
toward  her. 

4 4 Ah,  I have  been  apt  to  forget  that  thou 
needest  some  other  love  than  mine.  And  thou 
wilt  be  a noble  wife.  Bernardo  thinks  I shall 
hardly  find  a husband  fitting  for  thee.  And  he 
is  perhaps  right.  For  thou  art  not  like  the  herd 
of  thy  sex : thou  art  such  a woman  as  the  im- 
mortal poets  had  a vision  of,  when  they  sang  the 
lives  of  the  heroes — tender  but  strong,  like  thy 
voice,  which  has  been  to  me  instead  of  the  light 

in  the  years  of  my  blindness And  so  thou 

lovest  him?” 

He  sat  upright  again  for  a minute  and  then 
said;  in  the  same  tone  as  before,  “Why  should 
it  not  be  ? I will  think  of  it ; I will  talk  with 
Bernardo.” 

Tito  felt  a disagreeable  chill  at  this  answer, 
for  Bernardo  del  Nero's  eyes  had  retained  their 
keen  suspicion  whenever  they  looked  at  him, 
and  the  uneasy  remembrance  of  Fra  Luca  con- 
verted all  uncertainty  into  fear. 

44  Speak  for  me,  Romola,”  he  said,  pleading- 
ly. 44  Messer  Bernardo  is  sure  to  be  against 
me.” 

44  No,  Tito,”  said  Romola,  44  my  godfather 
will  not  oppose  what  my  father  firmly  wills. 

And  it  is  your  will  that  I should  many  Tito — is 
it  not  true,  father?  Nothing  has  ever  come  to 
me  before  that  I have  wished  for  strongly:  1 
did  not  think  it  possible  that  I could  care  so 
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much  for  any  thing  that  could  happen  to  my- 
self. ” 

It  was  a brief  and  simple  plea ; but  it  was  the 
condensed  Btory  of  Romola’s  self-repressing  color- 
less young  life,  which  had  thrown  all  its  passion 
into  sympathy  with  aged  sorrows,  aged  ambition, 
aged  pride  and  indignation.  It  had  never  oc- 
curred  to  Romola  that  she  should  not  speak  as 
directly  and  emphatically  of  her  love  for  Tito  as 
of  any  other  subject. 

“ Romola  mia ! ” said  her  father  fondly,  paus- 
ing on  the  words,  “it  is  true  thou  hast  never 
urged  on  me  any  wishes  of  thy  own.  And  I 
have  no  will  to  resist  thine;  rather,  my  heart 
met  Tito’s  entreaty  at  its  very  first  utterance. 
Nevertheless,  I must  talk  with  Bernardo  about 
the  measures  needful  to  be  observed.  $ For  we 
must  not  act  in  haste,  or  do  any  thing  unbe- 
seeming my  name.  I am  poor,  and  held  of  lit- 
tle account  by  the  wealthy  of  our  family — nay, 
I may  consider  myself  a lonely  man — but  I must 
nevertheless  remember  that  generous  birth  has 
its  obligations.  And  I would  not  be  reproached 
by  my  fellow-citizens  for  rash  haste  in  bestow- 
ing my  daughter.  Bartolommeo  Scala  gave  his 
Alessandra  to  the  Greek  Marullo,  but  Marullo’s 
lineage  was  well  known,  and  Scala  himself  is  of 
no  extraction.  I know  Bernardo  will  hold  that 
we  must  take  time : he  will,  perhaps,  reproach 
me  with  want  of  due  forethought.  Be  patient, 
my  children : you  are  very  young.” 

No  more  could  be  said,  and  Romola’s  heart 
was  perfectly  satisfied.  Not  so  Tito’s.  If  the 
subtle  mixture  of  good  and  evil  prepares  suffer- 
ing for  human  truth  and  purity,  there  is  also 
suffering  prepared  for  the  wrong-doer  by  the  same 
mingled  conditions.  As  Tito  kissed  Romola  on 
their  parting  that  evening,  the  very  strength  of 
the  thrill  that  moved  his  whole  being  at  the 
sense  that  this  woman,  whose  beauty  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  think  of  as  any  thing  but  the 
necessary  consequence  of  her  noble  nature,  loved 
him  with  all  the  tenderness  that  spoke  in  her 
clear  eyes,  brought  a strong  reaction  of  regret 
that  he  had  not  kept  himself  free  from  that  first 
deceit  which  had  dragged  him  into  this  danger 
of  being  disgraced  before  her.  There  was  a 
spring  of  bitterness  mingling  with  that  fountain 
of  sweets.  Would  the  death  of  Fra  Luca  arrest 
it?  He  hoped  it  would. 


THE  ENGLISH  IN  INDIA. 

IF  Macaulay  had  carried  out  the  magnificent 
programme  of  his  44  History  of  England,”  no 
chapters  would  have  been  as  valuable  as  those 
which  would  have  told  44  How  in  Asia  British 
adventurers  founded  an  empire  not  less  splendid 
and  more  durable  than  that  of  Alexander.”  If 
these  chapters  had  been  written  with  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  famous  article  upon  Warren  Hast- 
ings, they  would  have  presented  a picture  of 
cruelty  and  rapacity  to  which  the  history  of  the 
world  can  show  no  parallel. 

British  India  now  comprises  a territory  of 
nearly  1,200,000  square  miles,  with  an  esti- 


mated population  of  160,000,000,  exclusive  of 
certain  native  states  nominally  independent, 
whose  rulers  are  said  to  be  “assisted,”  but  who 
are  really  controlled  by  British  44  Residents, 
of  which  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  fondly 
seized  by  the  British.  Including  these,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  British  Government  in  India  num- 
ber 200,000,000.  In  area  and  population  Brit- 
ish India  somewhat  exceeds  all  Europe,  leaving 
out  Russia  and  Sweden. 

The  acquisition  of  this  immense  territory  has 
occupied  just  a centuiy.  The  first  important 
seizure  took  place  in  1757,  when  a tract  as  large 
as  the  State  of  Delaware  was  surrendered  by  the 
Nabob  of  Bengal ; the  last  was  in  1856,  when 
Oude  was  seized.  We  propose  briefly  to  glance 
at  the  occasion  and  circumstances  of  the  princi- 
pal acquisitions. 

The  first  “factory,”  or  trading  post,  of  the 
East  India  Company  was  established  at  Surat  in 
1612.  But  for  more  than  a century  and  a quar- 
ter there  were  no  considerable  acquisitions  of 
territory.  Up  to  1756  the  possessions  of  the 
Company,  including  the  Island  of  Bombay,  which 
was  wrested  from  the  Portuguese,  were  less  than 
thirty  square  miles.  In  that  year  the  Nabob  of 
Bengal  was  despoiled  of  a portion  of  his  domin- 
ions. The  work  of  conquest  now  fairly  began. 
In  eight  years  more  they  had  amounted  to  some- 
thing more  than  twice  the  area  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  In  1765  the  first  grand  acqui- 
sition took  place.  The  Mogul  Emperor  Shah 
Alum,  who  was  really  the  prisoner  of  his  Vizier, 
Shujah  Dowlah,  made  over  to  the  East  India 
Company  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  of  Bengal 
and  Orissa,  116,000  square  miles,  in  considera- 
tion for  which  ho  was  to  be  paid  £260,000  a 
year.  The  Company  took  the  sovereignty,  but 
coolly  refused  to  pay  the  price.  Five  years  later 
occurred  the  terrible  famine,  in  which,  according 
to  Warren  Hastings,  one  half  the  population  of 
Bengal  perished.  This  was  partly  caused  and 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Company  to  keep  up  their  revenues.  The  Hin- 
doos starved  by  millions,  but  the  East  India 
Company  secured  its  1 1 per  cent,  dividends. 

Hitherto  the  British  Government  had  taken 
no  ostensible  part  in  Indian  affairs.  All  was 
done  by  the  East  India  Company,  a purely  mer- 
cantile corporation.  In  1773  the  Government 
for  the  first  time  interfered,  appointing  a Gov- 
ernor-General, and  making  sundry  other  ar- 
rangements. The  first  Governor-General  was 
Warren  Hastings.  After  Macaulay  no  man 
need  undertake  to  describe  the  treachery  and 
cruelty  of  his  administration.  Yet  Hastings 
was  not  by  nature  a bad  or  cruel  man.  He 
would  have  preferred  to  rule  justly;  but  the 
Company,  his  masters,  must  have  their  regular 
dividends,  and  he  could  furnish  them  only  by 
plundering  the  princes,  starving  the  Begums, 
and  giving  up  their  servants  to  torture.  The 
net  resultB  of  his  able  and  unscrupulous  ad- 
ministration were  an  exhausted  treasury,  an 
impoverished  commerce,  and  a war,  actual  or 
impending,  with  every  power  of  Hin^ostan, 
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whose  sole  bond  of  union  was  hatred  of  the  En- 
glish. 

In  1786  Hastings  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallis. He  endeavored  to  govern  wisely,  but 
beoHe  involved  in  a war  with  Tippoo  Sultan, 
who  was  compelled  to  purchase  peace  by  giving 
up  half  of  his  dominions.  Sir  John  Shore,  aft- 
erward Lord  Teignmouth,  who  succeeded  Lord 
Cornwallis,  found  Tippoo  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  renew  the  war  against  the  English  in- 
vaders. His  four  years’  rule  resulted  in  an  ex- 
hausted treasury,  an  increasing  debt,  and  an  im- 
pending war,  which  was  to  be  carried  on  by  stron- 
ger hands  than  his  own. 

Lord  Mornington,  better  known  as  the  Mar- 
quis of  Wellesley,  came  to  India  in  1798  as  Gov- 
ernor-General. He  was  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Henry,  afterward  Lord  Cowley,  who  act- 
ed as  private  secretary.  Another  brother,  Arthur, 
afterward  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  had  preceded 
him  with  his  regiment.  The  war  with  Tippoo 
Sultan  broke  out  afresh.  In  this  contest  Arthur 
Wellesley  manifested  those  qualities  as  a gen- 
eral which  were  later  displayed  on  a wider  field 
against  the  best  Marshals  of  Napoleon,  and  final- 
ly at  Waterloo  against  the  Great  Captain.  Then 
came  the  Mahratta  war,  undertaken  by  the  En- 
glish to  break  up  a powerful  native  confederacy 
in  Northern  India,  which,  it  was  apprehended, 
might  endanger  the  British  supremacy.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  the  nominal 
ruler  of  Hindostan,  placed  himself  under  British 
protection,  and  other  additions  were  made  to  the 
English  dominions,  amounting  in  all  to  140,000 
square  miles.  At  the  close  of  Lord  Morning- 
ton’s  administration,  in  1806,  more  than  300,000 
square  miles  were  subject  to  the  British.  In 
half  a century  a territory  equal  in  extent  and 
population  to  France  and  Great  Britain  had  been 
conquered  and  subjected  to  the  despotic  govern- 
ment of  a company  of  foreign  merchants. 

For  ten  years,  from  1805  to  1815,  the  bound- 
aries of  the  British  dominions  in  India  were  al- 
most unchanged.  England  had  too  much  to  do 
in  fighting  Napoleon  to  have  leisure  for  further 
aggressions  in  the  East.  But  when  this  peril 
was  over  conquests  in  India  were  resumed  with 
fresh  vigor.  In  twenty  years  200,000  square 
miles  were  acquired.  More  than  a third  of  this 
was  won  from  the  King  of  Ava,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal ; the  remaining  con- 
quests were  in  various  parts,  mostly  in  Northern 
and  Central  India.  Here  the  Rajah  of  Mysoor 
was  relieved  of  a territory  equal  to  the  State  of 
Ohio;  the  Rajah  of  Berar  lost  half  as  much,  and 
sundry  other  rulers  were  despoiled  of  more  or 
less.  The  case  of  the  Rajah  of  Coorg  was  pe- 
culiarly aggravated.  He  and  his  ancestors  had 
been  fast  allies  of  the  English.  Some  of  his 
own  relations  accused  him  of  hostile  designs. 
In  1834  he  surrendered  himself  and  his  family 
unconditionally,  and  his  dominions  were  seques- 
trated. Sixteen  years  after,  he  still  being  held 
as  a prisoner  of  state,  the  Rajah  went  to  En- 
gland to  endeavor  to  obtain  restitution  for  a sum 
of  £80,000  which  he  had  invested  in  Govern- 


ment funds,  upon  which  depended  the  subsist- 
ence of  himself  and  liis  family.  His  efforts  were 
fruitless,  and  he  died* in  London  three  years 
ago,  worn  out  by  delays  and  disappointments. 

In  1835  the  Earl  of  Auckland  came  out  as 
Governor-General.  England  was  looking  with 
apprehension  upon  the  steady  advance  of  Russia 
in  the  East.  Dost  Mohammed,  the  ruler  of  the 
independent  state  of  Cabool,  was  “ desired”  to 
form  no  alliance  with  the  Czar.  His  reply  to 
this  modest  demand  was  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
English  undertook  to  depose  him  and  place 
Shah  Soojah,  a creature  of  their  own,  upon  the 
throne.  They  effected  this  in  1839,  but  soon 
found  that  they  mnst  support  their  tool  by  money 
and  troops.  They  agreed  to  pay  £1,250,000  a 
year.  Bit  the  Company  grew  weary  of  the  out- 
lay. Macnaghten,  the  British  envoy,  thought 
the  payment  might  be  dispensed  with.  The 
“ noses  of  the  Afghan  chiefs  had  been  brought 
to  the  grindstone,”  he  said  ; and  they  could  do 
nothing.  The  Afghans  rose  ; Macnaghten  was 
murdered,  together  with  Sir  Alexander  Burnes, 
who  provoked  his  fate  by  his  profligate  conduct. 
The  British  were  forced  to  conclude  a treaty, 
by  which  they  agreed  to  surrender  the  forts  held 
by  them,  replace  Dost  Mohammed  on  the  throne, 
and  pay  a large  sum  for  beasts  to  transport  their 
troops  back  to  Hindostan.  The  retreat  was  be- 
gan in  January,  1842.  The  predatory  tribes  of 
the  mountains  fell  upon  the  retreating  troops ; 
3000  were  slain  outright  at  the  Cabool  Pass; 
the  women  and  children  were  surrendered  to 
Dost  Mohammed,  who  treated  them  kindly,  and 
afterward  gave  them  up  to  the  British  authori- 
ties. The  remainder  of  the  troops  pressed  on, 
but  were  slaughtered  almost  to  a man  among 
the  mountain  defiles.  There  is  in  all  history 
no  record  of  so  complete  an  annihilation  of  an 
army.  This  Afghan  war  cost  $100,000,000, 
and  destroyed  the  prestige  of  invincibility  which 
had  so  long  attached  to  the  British  arms  in  In- 
dia. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  who  succeeded  the  Earl 
of  Auckland,  resolved  to  restore  this  prestige. 
An  “Army  of  Retribution”  forced  its  way  to 
Cabool ; the  city  was  sacked,  the  Grand  Baimar 
and  the  Great  Mosque  were  razed  to  the  ground; 
the  famous  Hundred  Gardens  fell  before  the  rage 
of  those  whom  Lord  Brougham  denounced  as 
“our  incendiary  generals.”  This  Vandalism 
was  the  more  atrocious  when  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  Lord  Ellenborongh’s  subsequent  proc- 
lamation ordering  the  evacuation  of  Afghanistan, 
and  acknowledging  the  original  error  of  its  in- 
vasion. 

The  conquest  of  Scinde,  in  1843,  has  been 
termed  “the  tail  of  the  Afghan  war.”  The 
English  insisted  upon  the  navigation  of  the  In- 
dus as  a means  of  reaching  the  Cabool  valley. 
The  Ameers  of  Scinde  were  unwilling  to  grant 
this;  a quarrel  was  forced  upon  them;  they 
were  worsted ; and  the  East  India  Company 
gained  a fertile  province  of  60,000  square  miles, 
with  the  Indus  for  a boundary,  at  the  cost  of  a 
heavy  expenditure,  which  their  finances  could 
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ill  bear.  Bat  if  the  Company  suffered  pecuni- 
arily, individuals  were  enriched  by  the  plun- 
der, or  “ loot,”  which  feH  to  the  soldiers  at  Hy- 
derabad and  elsewhere.  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
who  came  out  with  an  empty  purse,  obtained 
$350,000  as  his  share  of  the  spoils.  He  calls 
the  seizure  of  Scinde  “a  very  advantageous, 
useful,  and  humane  piece  of  rascality.”  Of  its 
rascality  there  is  no  question ; that  Sir  Charles 
Napier  found  it  advantageous  is  evident ; wheth- 
er it  was  humane  or  not  is  certainly  open  to 
doubt. 

The  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  was  sent  out  as 
Governor -General  in  1848,  and  retained  his 
post  till  1856.  He  made  greater  sweeps  of  ter- 
ritory than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  pre- 
texts were  various,  and  accommodated  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  A new  terra  had 
not  long  before  been  added  to  the  vocabulary 
of  English  usurpation.  In  1836  we  find  the 
first  record  of  a state  being  “ annexed.”  This, 
in  India,  signifies  the  assumption  by  the  Brit- 
ish of  the  sovereignty  of  a state  on  the  death  of 
its  ruler  without  direct  male  heirs ; the  ancient 
Hindoo  right  of  adoption  being  ignored,  as  well 
os  that  of  the  people  to  choose  their  rulers. 
Previous  to  1848  the  “annexations”  were  only 
of  insignificant  states.  In  that  year  Sattara, 
as  large  as  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  was 
annexed ; five  years  later  Nagpoor,  with  a ter- 
ritory and  population  half  greater  than  those  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  was  in  this  manner  add- 
ed to  the  Company’s  dominions.  The  entire 
list  of  annexations  amounts  to  fifteen. 

“ Annexation”  was  only  one  of  the  means  for 
spoliation  of  native  rulers.  When  the  occasion 
for  this  was  wanting  it  was  easy  to  find  another 
pretext.  A very  aggravated  case  was  that  of 
the  Dewan  Moolraj  of  Mooltan.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father  the  Government  agreed  to 
recognize  Moolraj  as  his  successor  upon  the 
payment  of  £180,000.  He  came  to  Lahore, 
handed  over  the  money,  and  was  told  that  he 
must  give  up  half  his  dominions,  and  pay 
£190,000  a year  for  the  privilege  of  keeping 
the  remainder.  Resistance  was  useless.  “ I 
am  in  your  hands,”  he  said  to  the  English  Res- 
ident, who  told  him  that  he  would  be  relieved 
of  the  charge  of  Mooltan.  The  second  Sikh 
war  broke  out.  Moolraj  defended  his  strong  for- 
tress as  long  as  possible ; but  was  forced  to  yield. 
He  rode  into  the  English  camp  and  gave  him- 
self up  as  a prisoner.  He  was  informed  that  he 
was  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas — a penalty 
to  a Hindoo  worse  than  death.  Ho  begged  vain- 
ly that  instead  of  being  transported  he  might  be 
put  to  death.  Among  the  spoils  of  this  war  was 
the  famous  Koh-i-Noor  diamond.  The  Hin- 
dqps  pretend  to  trace  its  history  from  sovereign 
to  sovereign  for  more  than  3000  years,  and  affirm 
that  it  has  always  brought  misfortune  upon  its 
possessors.  It  is  now  among*the  jewels  which 
form  the  British  regalia.  Whether  the  omen 
will  fail,  now  that  the  diamond  has  been  made  a 
prey  by  Christians  instead  of  Hindoos  and  Mo- 
hammedans, remains  to  bo  seen.  The  Ri\jah 


of  Hyderabad,  having  fallen  into\rrears  in  the 
payment  of  the  contingent  of  British  troops 
which  had  been  forced  upon  him,  was  despoiled 
of  a third  part  of  his  dominions.  The  Rajah  of 
Jhansi,  a small  Mahratta  state,  died  in  1853, 
leaving  no  heirs.  He  had  been  a faithful  ally 
of  the  British,  and  on  his  death-bed  entreated 
that  his  adopted  son  might  be  recognized  as  his 
successor,  and  that,  according  to  Hindoo  custom, 
his  wife,  the  Ranee  Lakshmi  Bye,  should  act  os 
Regent.  The  petition  was  refused,  and  Jhansi 
was  “annexed.”  The  Ranee,  a young,  beauti- 
ful, and  high-spirited  Woman  took  a vow  of 
vengeance,  which  she  had  before  long  an  oppor- 
tunity of  keeping. 

Lord  Dalhousie’s  conduct  toward  Mohammed 
Shah,  the  King  of  Delhi,  was  intensely  galling 
to  every  native  of  India.  He  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  mighty  Mogul  Emperors,  and 
though  deprived  of  all  power  except  in  the  city 
and  environs  of  Delhi,  he  was  still  prayed  for  as 
Emperor  in  every  mosque  in  India.  The  Com- 
pany even  affected  to  treat  him  as  the  titular 
sovereign  of  the  country,  the  Governor-General 
formally  addressing  him  as  a superior,  and  the 
captain  of  the  English  guards  only  entering  his 
presence  barefoot.  Meanwhile  the  subsidy  which 
had  been  guaranteed  to  him  was  reduced  until 
it  was  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
royal  .family.  Within  the  palace  walls  were 
5000  persons,  of  whom  3000  were  of  the  blood 
royal.  The  Calcutta  Government,  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  “ Sullatccn,”  as  the  young  princes 
were  called,  seems  to  have  taken  pattern  by  the 
course  of  the  French  Revolutionary  Convention 
toward  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.  They  were  hedged 
in  with  restrictions,  forbidden  to  enter  the  army 
or  the  public  service,  shut  up  in  the  palace,  and 
consigned  to  a life  of  sloth  and  inaction.  Their 
ignorance  and  sensuality  was  a by-word  with  the 
English.  Finally,  upon  the  death  of  the  heir- 
apparent  Lord  Dalhousie  recommended  that 
“the  House  of  Timur  should  be  suppressed 
whenever  the  old  King  should  die.” 

The  seizure  of  Oude,  in  1856,  completed  the 
long  list  of  English  conquests  in  India.  The 
only  pretext  for  this  assumption  was  that  the 
King  of  Oude  governed  badly.  From  the  slopes 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  1800  miles  south  to 
Cape  Comorin,  and  from  the  Indus,  1900  miles 
east  to  the  Irrawaddy,  the  whole  vast  peninsula 
had  been  conquered.  Two  hundred  millions 
of  people — fully  one-sixth  of  the  human  race — 
were  subjected ; a larger  number  than  were  ever 
before,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  brought  under  one  government.  Yet 
while  these  great  conquests  were  being  made,  all 
England  rang  with  denunciations  of  American 
rapacity,  and  lust  for  territory. 

The  system  of  government  to  which  so  many 
millions  were  subjected  was  even  in  theory  the 
worst  that  ever  existed  out  of  Dahomey.  Bad  as 
it  was  in  theory  it  was  worse  in  practice.  It  was 
administered  mainly  by  inexperienced  youths, 
ignorant  of  the  language  and  institutions  of  the 
conquered  people.  They  were  sent  out  by  their 
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relatives,  who  flad  the  good  fortune  to  be  Direct- 
ors of  the  Company,  in  order  to  make  their  for- 
tunes as  soon  as  possible,  while  they  secured 
dividends  to  the  Company.  Between  these  two 
incentives  to  extortion,  ignorance  and  cupidity, 
the  poor  natives  were  ground  to  powder,  as  be- 
tween the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone.  The 
governors  appointed  by  the  Crown  were  power- 
less for  good.  The  practical  exercise  of  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  servants  of  a soulless 
corporation  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe, 
whose  predominant  feeling  was  contempt  for 
the  people  over  whom  they  were  placed.  Two 
hundred  millions  of  human  beings  were  under 
the  absolute  control  of  hardly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand strangers  in  race  and  religion. 

Yet  no  general  apprehensions  of  revolt  were 
felt.  Lord  Dalhousie  resolved  to  reduce  his 
new  acquisitions — the  Punjaub  and  Oude — to 
the  same  abject  condition  to  which  Bombay  and 
Madras  had  been  brought.  The  experiment 
was  first  tried  in  the  Punjaub.  Picked  men, 
invested  with  extraordinary  powers,  were  sent 
there.  Among  these  were  the  two  Lawrences, 
John  and  Henry.  The  latter — perhaps  the  best 
man  ever  sent  to  India — soon  abandoned  his 
work  in  disgust,  leaving  a province  where  people 
were  liable  to  be  hanged  upon  no  better  author- 
ity than  an  open  note  from  an  assistant-commis- 
sioner to  a deputy,  expressing  an  opinion  that 
they  were  guilty.  John  Lawrence,  the  stern 
civilian,  had  no  such  scruples.  He  carried  out 
the  policy  which  had  been  marked  out  with  un- 
flinching severity.  It  was  resolved  to  introduce 
the  same  system  into  Oude.  Titles  to  all  land- 
ed property  were  adjudicated  by  men  wholly  in- 
competent for  the  task.  The  chief  commission- 
er, Jackson,  drove  the  royal  family  from  their 
palace  and  took  possession  of  it  himself ; ladies 
and  children  of  noble  families,  who  had  never 
before  been  seen  outside  of  the  zenana,  were 
driven  to  beg  their  bread  by  night  in  the  streets 
of  Lucknow.  Yet  the  Company  coolly  con- 
gratulated itself  that  Oude  had  been  thoroughly 
subjugated  “ without  the  expenditure  of  a drop 
of  blood,  and  almost  without  a murmur.”  No 
matter  how  deep  the  curses  might  be,  they  were 
not  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  Calcutta  or 
London. 

At  the  close  of  1856  all  India  seemed  reduced 
to  abject  and  uncomplaining  submission.  The 
noblest  families,  with  honors  traceable  for  cen- 
turies, were  despoiled  and  humiliated ; the  peas- 
ants were  reduced,  by  the  system  of  land-taxa- 
tion, to  one  mass  of  struggling  poverty ; great 
famines  were  of  regular  recurrence;  the  taxes 
were  yet  gathered,  by  bodily  torture  if  necessary. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  limits  to  the  atrocities  of 
the  authorities  or  the  endurance  of  the  people. 
The  bare  idea  of  a revolt  of  the  native  troops 
was  scouted.  Individual  cases  of  vengeance 
might  now  and  then  occur ; but  the  idea  of  any 
thing  like  a great  uprising  was  as  absurd  as  to 
suppose  a general  insurrection  among  the  beasts 
of  burden. 

So,  perhaps,  it  might  have  been  had  the  con-  | 


querors  abstained  from  touching  the  one  sensi- 
tive point  of  caste.  No  one  but  a Hindoo  can 
appreciate  what  is  involved  in  this  word.  To 
him  to  lose  caste  is  to  be  outlawed  in  this  life, 
and  to  be  cursed  in  all  lives  to  come  throughout 
eternity.  In  Lower  India  the  recruits  general- 
ly belonged  to  the  inferior  castes.  In  Bengal 
they  belonged  mainly  to  the  higher  castes,  among 
whom  the  usages  of  the  Hindoo  religion  were 
most  sedulously  guarded.  More  than  once  the 
Government  had  touched  this  one  sensitive  point, 
but  had  taken  timely  warning  and  refrained. 
But  now,  grown  bold  by  success,  they  thought 
they  might  ignore  this  last  concession  to  Hin- 
doo feeling.  It  had  been  resolved  to  introduce 
the  Enfield  rifle  into  the  native  service.  This 
involves  the  use  of  greased  cartridges,  the  ends 
of  which  must  be  bitten  off  by  the  soldier.  Now 
among  the  means  by  which  caste  is  forfeited  one 
of  the  most  notable  is  the  tasting  of  animal  fat. 
The  greased  cartridges  were  furnished  by  con- 
tractors, and  the  sepoys  believed  that  the  fat 
of  cows  and  swine  was  employed  in  their  man- 
ufacture. Every  sepoy  who  used,  one  of  these 
was  thus  liable  to  all  the  horrors  implied  in  the 
loss  of  caste.  The  whole  difficulty  might  have 
been  obviated  by  allowing  them  to  prepare  their 
own  cartridges  with  vegetable  oils  or  butter. 
Some  of  the  wiser  officers  urged  that  this  should 
be  done ; but  General  Anson,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  who  was  enjoying  the  cool  breezes  of 
Simla,  having  a good  time  in  hunting,  replied, 
that  no  concession  should  be  made  to  the  “ beast- 
ly prejudices  of  the  natives.”  He  afterward  re-  ' 
scinded  his  decision;  but  it  was  too  late;  the 
great  Indian  mutiny  bad  broken  out,  and  the 
whole  Bengal  army  had  disbanded  or  was  iu 
open  revolt. 

We  can  note  only  a few  points  in  the  history 
of  this  mutiny.  The  first  movement  took  place 
February  26,  1857,  at  Berhampoor.  The  19th 
native  infantry  refused  to  receive  the  suspected 
ammunition,  and  were  disbanded.  The  first 
great  outbreak  was  at  Meerut,  32  miles  from 
Delhi,  early  in  May.  A cavalry  company  was 
ordered  to  use  the  ammunition.  Five  consent- 
ed, and  85  refused.  They  were  tried  by  court- 
martial,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  work  in 
the  chain-gangs.  Major  Harriott,  the  Judge 
Advocate,  would  listen  to  no  defense.  He 
wrote  to  a friend  that  night : “ The  court  is  over, 
and  these  fellows  have  got  ten  years  apiece. 
You  will  hear  of  no  more  mutinies.”  He 
proved  a false  prophet.  Before  the  end  of  Juno 
the  troops  in  22  cantonments  had  risen;  in 
nine  of  them  the  revolt  was  accompanied  by  the 
slaughter  of  women  and  children.  Whether 
there  had  been  any  previous  plot,  or  whether  it 
was  an  unpremeditated  rising,  is  even  yet,j» 
matter  of  doubt.  The  balance  of  evidence  ap- 
pears to  bfe  against  the  theory  of  a conspiracy. 

It  is  probable  that  the  flame  spread  from  regi- 
ment to  regiment,  as  fire  runs  along  a lighted 
match. 

One  episode  in  this  fearful  story  stands  out 
j prominent  from  all  the  others.  This  is  the 
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massacre  at  Cawnpoor.  Nana  Sahib,  the  Maha- 
rajah of  Bithoor,  had  some  claims  against  the 
English  Government,  and  had  sent  Azim  Ollah 
to  England  as  his  agent  to  advocate  them.  He 
was  received  as  a lion  in  fashionable  society  in 
London,  but  failed  in  his  mission.  He  returned 
to  India  burning  with  rage  against  the  English. 
When  the  troops  at  Cawnpoor  mutinied,  Nana 
was  placed  at  their  head.  Nine  hundred  per- 
sons, of  whom  seven  hundred  and  fifty  were 
Europeans,  more  than  two  hundred  being  wo- 
men and  children,  were  besieged  in  an  intrenched 
camp  near  the  city.  After  a siege  in  which  the 
besieged  suffered  the  extremities  of  hunger  and 
thirst  they  capitulated,  under  promise  of  being 
safely  conducted  to  Allahabad.  The  men  were 
placed  in  boats,  where  they  were  massacred  al- 
most to  a man,  only  four  escaping.  The  women 
were  conveyed  to  Cawnpoor.  Here  Azim  Ollah 
persuaded  the  Nana  to  massacre  them  all,  on  the 
ground  that  if  they  were  carried  off  they  would 
be  rescued  by  their  countrymen  who  were  rapid- 
ly advancing ; if  they  were  left  alive  at  Cawn- 
poor, their  testimony  would  implicate  some  of 
their  captors  who  might  otherwise  escape  identi- 
fication. They  were  all  hewn  to  pieces  in  cool 
blood,  and  their  remains  were  flung  into  a dry 
well.  The  floor  of  the  room  in  which  they  were ! 
slaughtered  was  found  next  day  by  the  English  j 
troops  who  had  come  up,  ankle-deep  in  blood. 
The  report  of  this  atrocious  massacre  was  re- 
ceived with  horror  by  Hindoos  as  well  as  Euro- 
peans. The  Begum  of  Oude  and  other  native 
leaders  declared  that  it  had  brought  a curse  upon 
their  cause.  Nana  was  denounced  by  all,  and 
thereafter  was  only  heard  of  as  fleeing  from  place i 
to  place  to  escape  the  doom  which  was  his  due. 
In  his  place  appeared  Tantia  Topee  as  leader. 
This  man  manifested  generalship  of  a higher 
order  than  was  ever  shown  by  any  other  Hindoo. 
Fof  months  he  baffled  the  ablest  English  com- 
manders. His  movements  were  compared  to 
forked  lightning.  He  passed  before,  behind,  and 
among  the  British  columns ; traversed  mount-* 
ains,  valleys,  and  swamps,  for  weeks  together  at 
ihe  rate  of  forty  miles  a day. 

Fearful  as  were  the  outrages  at  Cawnpoor  and 
elsewhere,  they  were  aggravated  in  the  reports 
sent  to  England.  It  was  said  that  the  women, 
before  their  massacre,  were  subjected  to  outrage 
worse  than  death.  But  the  most  searching  in- 
quiry has  established  the  fact  that  no  such  in- 
dignity was  perpetrated  in  a single  case.  Hun- 
dreds of  women  were  indeed  murdered;  but 
death  was  the  utmost  which  they  suffered. 

How  this  great  mutiny  was  put  down  the 
world  knows.  But.  it  docs  not  know  that  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  insurgents  pale  be- 
fore those  committed  by  the  conquerors.  Gen- 
eral Neill,  who  was  left  at  Cawnpoor  by  Have- 
lock, shall  describe  his  system.  He  says : 

**  Whenever  a rebel  is  caught  he  is  immediately  tried, 
and  unless  he  can  prove  a defense,  he  Is  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  at  once;  hut  the  chief  rebels  or  ringleaders  I 
make  first  clean  up  a certain  portion  of  the  pool  of  blood, 
still  two  inches  deep  In  the  shad  where  the  fearful  murder 


j and  mutilation  of  the  women  and  children  took  plaoe.  To 
■ touch  blood  is  abhorrent  to  the  high-caste  natives ; they 
j think  by  doing  so  they  doom  their  souls  to  perdition.  Let 
I them  think  sa  The  first  I caught  was  a Subahdar,  or 
| native  officer,  a high-caste  Brahmin,  who  tried  to  resist 
my  order  to  cleau  up  the  very  blood  he  had  helped  to 
shod ; but  I made  the  Provost- marshal  do  his  duty,  and 
a few  lashes  made  the  miscreant  accomplish  Ills  task. 
When  done,  ho  was  taken  out  and  immediately  hanged, 
and  after  death  buried  in  a ditch  at  the  roadside.** 

Tantia  Topee  was  at  length  captured  when 
asleep  in  the  jungle  by  a native  who  had  turned 
traitor.  No  charge  of  any  atrocities,  we  believe, 
was  ever  made  against  him.  He  was  tried  by 
court-martial  and  banged.  The  Banee  Laksh- 
mi  Bye,  who  had  taken  the  vow  of  vengeance, 
proved  herself  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the 
natives.  At  last  she  shut  herself  up  in  her 
strong  fort  at  Jhansi.  It  was  taken  by  storm ; 
five  thousand  natives  were  slain.  Men  killed 
their  wives  and  children  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  then 
leaped  into  the  wells.  The  executions  after 
the  capture  were  numerous ; among  those  put  to 
death  was  the  father  of  the  Banee.  She  herself 
escaped,  but  was  in  a few  days  surprised  iu 
camp.  She  sprung  upon  a horse,  but  received 
a shot  in  the  side  and  a sabre  cut  on  the  head ; 
still  she  rode  on  until  she  dropped  dead  from 
h£r  horse.  Sir  Hugh  Bose  declared  that  in  her 
the  rebels  had  lost  their  best  military  leader. 

The  poor  old  King  of  Delhi  had  been  set  up 
against  his  will  as  the  nominal  head  of  the  re- 
bellion. When  the  mutiny  broke  out  at  Delhi 
he  had  written  to  Agra  giving  the  first  tidings, 
and  declaring  that  he  was  powerless  in  the 
hands  of  the  sepoys.  After  the  storming  of 
Delhi  he  withdrew  to  a strong  fortress  near  by 
which  was  held  by  3000  troops.  Here  he  sur- 
rendered, with  his  Queen,  under  promise  of  per- 
sonal safety,  to  a company  of  100  British  sol-  * 
diers.  These  were  commanded  by  Cap tai  n Hod- 
son,  a brutal  trooper,  famous  for  his  eagerness 
for  plunder.  Others  of  the  family  of  the  King 
were  captured  here,  among  whom  were  two 
young  princes.  As  these  were  conveyed  to 
Delhi  a crowd  gathered  around.  Hodson,  pro- 
tending  to  fear  an  attempt  at  rescue,  shot  the 
princes  with  his  own  hand,  having  first  made 
them  strip  off  their  splendid  garments  in  order 
that  they  should  not  be  injured.  Seven  other 
of  the  princes  of  Delhi  were  captured,  but  es- 
caped for  a time ; but  most  of  them  were  taken 
and  hung,  and  their  bodies  flung  into  the  xiver. 
Sir  Bobert  Montgomery,  afterward  Commissioner 
in  Onde,  wrote  to  Hodson,  congratulating  him 
on  the  capture  of  the  King  and  the  slaying  of 
his  sons;  adding,  “I  hope  you  will  bag  many 
more.”  The  old  King  and  his  Queen  were  im- 
prisoned in  a dirty  chamber  over  an  archway  in 
their  own  palace,  where  they  were  exposed  to 
the  constant  intrusion  of  the  Europeans.  He 
was  brought  to  trial.  In  vain  he  pleaded  that 
he  was  powerless  against  the  mutineers,  and 
that  he  and  the  Queen  had  repeatedly  periled 
their  lives  in  attempting  to  save  those  of  the  En- 
glish. He  was  condemned  as  a “ false  traitor 
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to  the  British  Government,  and  an  accessory  to 
the  massacre  in  the  palace.”  The  severest  pun- 
ishment consistent  with  the  letter  of  the  promise 
of  safety  under  which  he  had  given  himself  up 
was  inflicted  upon  him.  He,  with  his  Queen, 
and  two  princes,  one  a mere  child,  were  sent  to 
an  inland  fortress  in  Burrnah.  The  trial  of  the 
King  of  Delhi  was  conducted  by  the  same  Har- 
riot who  boasted  that  the  Meerut  mutineers  had 
got  their  ten  years  apiece,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  more  mutinies.  He  died  not  long  after  at 
Southampton,  where  he  had  just  landed  on  his 
return  from  India.  He  had  $150,000  in  his 
port-fblio,  and  bequeathed  half  a million  dollars 
to  his  nephew — the  spoils  which  he  had  accu- 
mulated in  India. 

These  individual  severities  were  but  parts  of  a 
general  system.  Prisoners  were  blown  from  the 
cannon’s  mouth  or  hanged  with  scarcely  the’  for- 
mality of  a trial.  It  seemed  as  though  the  only 
system  of  dealing  with  the  natives  was  that  of 
village-burning  and  hanging.  41  The  gibbet  is 
a standing  institution  among  us,”  wrote  an  En- 
glish resident  at  Benares.  44  There  it  stands  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  flag-staff,  with  three 
ropes  always  attached  to  it,  so  that  three  may 
always  be  executed  at  one  time.”  The  authori- 
ties at  Calcutta  could  not  even  procure  lists  of 
the  numbers  and  crimes  of  the  slaughtered  mul- 
titudes. Vengeance  fell  especially  upon  the 
sepoys  as  a class.  Whole  regiments  which  had 
not  even  mutinied  were  exterminated.  Thus 
the  26th  Native  Infantry  ran  away  in  a panic 
at  seeing  their  major  killed  by  a fanatic.  The 
fugitives  were  pursued  for  forty  miles;  many 
were  drowned  on  coming  to  a river  which  they 
were  too  much  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  hunger 
to  be  able  to  swim.  Some  hundreds  surrendered, 
and  were  hacked  to  pieces  in  squads  of  eight  or 
ten ; 45  were  suffocated  in  a bastion,  into  which 
they  were  thrust  without  food  or  water;  and 
their  dead  bodies  were  flung  into  a dry  well — a 
fitting  pendant,  it  was  said,  to  the  well  at  Cawn- 
poor.  Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  the  same  who 
hoped  Ilodson  would  44  bag”  more  of  the  Delhi 
princes,  congratulated  his  subordinate  upon  this 
extermination  of  a thousand  men ; adding, 
‘‘Three  other  regiments  were  very  shaky  here 
yesterday ; but  I hardly  think  they  will  go  now. 
I wish  they  would,  as  they  are  a nuisance,  and 
not  a man  would  escape  if  they  do.”  At  Delhi, 
the  civilians  who  had  returned  after  the  capture 
began  to  inflict  capital  punishment  with  an  in- 
discriminate fury  which  shocked  even  the  stern 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  who  issued  an  order  “put- 
ting a stop  to  civilians  hanging  from  their  own 
will  and  pleasure.  ” 

Yet  the  laws  which  were  passed  were,  it  would 
seem,  stringent  enough  to  prevent  all  necessity 
for  unlicensed  hanging.  By  an  Act  of  May  30, 
any  persons  guilty  of  rebellion  or  waging  war 
against  the  Queen  or  Government  were  rendered 
liable  to  the  punishment  of  death,  with  the  for- 
feiture of  all  their  property ; the  crime  of  har- 
boring rebels  was  made  heavily  punishable. 
Government  might  appoint  commissioners  to 


act  singly,  who  were  vested  with  absolute  and 
final  powers  of  judgment  and  execution,  withont 
the  presence  of  law  officers  or  assessors ; and  the 
possession  of  arms  in  any  district  in  'which  it 
might  be  prohibited  by  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment was  made  penal.  A week  later  an  Act 
was  passed  punishing  by  death  and  confiscation 
of  property  all  persons  convicted  of  exciting 
mutiny  or  sedition ; giving  to  courts-martial  the 
power  to  try  all  persons,  whether  amenable  or 
not  to  the  articles  of  war ; empowering  the  Gov- 
ernment to  issue  commissions  to  single  commis- 
sioners, with  full  powers  of  judgment  and  execu- 
tion, to  try  all  these  offenses. 

English  statesmen  and  writers  have  inveighed 
loudly  against  the  rebellion  and  confiscation  Acts 
passed  by  our  Government,  which  are  neverthe- 
less mild  in  character  and  guarded  in  execution 
compared  with  those  passed  by  the  English  only 
five  years  ago.  By  these  powers  were  conferred 
upon  any  one  of  an  indefinite  number  of  singfc 
commissioners  far  greater  than  those  which  we 
have  granted  to  the  regular  courts  of  justice  and 
the  National  Executive.  The  Special  Commis- 
sioners appointed  under  these  laws  execoted 
their  functions  in  so  sanguinary  a manner  that 
General  Outram  was  forced  to  recommend  tliat 
tribunals  should  be  created  for  the  trial  of  se- 
poys who  should  surrender,  and  had  not  been 
guilty  of  murder.  He  said  it  was  44  high  time 
to  show  that  we  did  not  intend  to  wage  a war 
of  extermination  against  all  Hindoos,  or  against 
all  sepoys  because  they  were  sepoys.”  Outram 
was  indeed  compelled  to  leave  Oude  on  account 
of  his  opposition  to  a proclamation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General, by  which  the  whole  territory  in 
that  province  was  declared  confiscated,  except 
the  estates  of  five  or  six  chiefs.  This  procla- 
mation was  indeed  disapproved  in  England,  and 
Lord  Ellenborongh,  the  President  of  the  India 
Board,  wrote  to  Calcutta  a dispatch  repudiat- 
ing it. 

When  the  great  mutiny  had  been  fairly  put 
down,  and  full  vengeance  exacted,  the  English 
Government  awoke  to  the  necessity  of  patting 
the  affairs  of  India  upon  a different  footing. 
The  same  storm  which  drove  Mohammed  Shah 
from  his  palace  also  swept  away  the  political 
power  which  had  so  long  been  abused  by  the 
East  India  Company.  The  Company  had  de- 
posed the  King  of  Oude  because  be  bad  misgov- 
erned his  eight  millions  of  subjects.  Parlia- 
ment deposed  the  Company  because  it  had  mis- 
governed its  two  hundred  millions.  While  the 
palace  at  Delhi  was  given  over  to  pillage  the 
East  India  House  in  London  was  put  up  at  pub- 
lic auction  and  sold  for  the  value  of  its  site  and 
materials.  So  passed  away  in  a day  the  mighty 
power  of  the  Honorable  Masters,  which  bad  been 
so  shamefully  abused,  and  India  was  formally 
annexed  to  the  English  crown. 

That  many  abuses  have  been  remedied  by  the 
new  Government  is  undoubted.  But  it  requires 
no  gift  of  prophecy  to  say  that  the  government 
of  one-sixth  of  the  human  family  by  a few  men 
sent  froth  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  must 
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c0mt  ap  end-  flow  *oc*n  no  man  can  say.  j upririrtg.  Tht>  time  for  vengeance  ~h'u* 
h can  ci.'ilx  ho  nmintuined  by  fcnr.  Th,  no- ' been  delayed,  and  nun  1x3  Mill  longer  put  ott 
tire*  can  imre  no  affection  tb^it  ngo  *Ci»rnpbdj  wrote  jroplietj^ftl- 

They  arc  foreigner  and  invader**  id.  tens'  in  iy  of  the  English  oppravAOra  of  India  : 

WwiJ.  language,  manner*,  »wi  »eti{ti.y»  ; >Jn<l  j ^ BWCki«vf,  Uw  *utaaLii  «#•&  mt, 

whenever  «n  jftwjtiii#  Mn&  in*  tMfar '■<**? 

the  bated  dominion  the  ufum»pt  .will  ho  iuiiife;  ; >vti^  u«wn  # a wing  ana  ilmilfalf  oa  you. 
>.,tbe  yiefct  time,  Ht’toajf  be  prfe3«ined*  muter Wtp-  * Horid  the#  ImUati  platan  hedew/# 

pior  aaspieos  than  the  Iasi  Whc/R\vef  Great  1V’  Thu  tnill  of  fhw  gTKis  grind??*  slowly,  tut  it 
Britain  finds  lier^yjf  at  war  with  n great  Power  grinds  Hue/’  TKo  .Oriy-ut*!  rueer  hold  vc’ftge- 
*he  rnay  be  ay  re  that  India  will  he  the  main  a nee  as  a flint  fed<fe  minoted;- 

point  iff  attack:.  The  seeds!  of  revoU  nmst  ah  fire  i*  ‘itid;  ifj&mteanly  ite  right 

way®  he  ready  to  ^nniyato,  A French  fa  b)0.tv  to  hriri^ At  fa  view i; ; / Xhcnj  n>*c  handi 
American  fleet  hfiop  the  ^oqst,  or  * Russian  pitppgh  tn  ihts  %<Vh£  Alduimd  \tH  1 ins  to  strike 
army  from  Oahool,  woitht  A*?  of  in  tSititi  blow  whet* 
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;}  guanfad  )i<r.w*  entail >ind  protected  by  o«>  won 
•**  i iiiiunHvt  ittr  w iVfiuw  ■ 'Phy><^. 


;^lll /StT* '*if  • lo  i,VL‘ftl“S0  t?UJ  territory,  as  in* 

* : ^ h.  cb  iintie  h)yKitl>aio,  the  fariicr  of 

: *-h 11  be*  %>&fo « who  AVili appear  .as  our  squire 
flSHi  Vi  fl6&\  ifSfer  f <hrd^HOf#!*yoqft  draitfn  lirtfi 

v Vlw  ^ZV  Old  Kic  D*lc.  who  had  married 

~ ^:;  * . n«oi»?*y,  hod  bou-b * out lyitfg  farina-—  4i  hit  of 

"jjp*  i:>- ^ ,jT ‘:-  ‘'^riwipi  hcrAtend  a bit  rhere^taiUn^  as  h^ 

•-  -|  fffr,  ntnkh  thfirtehce  the  gik>d 

. -'-?^gHp§?  * ' ri)ti  'FVn-r  trause.  But  these  forms  ami.  hi^  of 

‘ . ; grinitid  .hud  gong  again  hoforo  our  time.  To 

-*  therr;  had  be^nlfcttAfhcct  no  religion.  When 

K-i!  had  found  him^‘lf  preyed  m rhar  nfoifer 
^ *1  .r^f  ihe  mifpri  ry'  ofd<e  Nine  toe  nUt  idnijiroon^  in 

•'  v,  which  craik  regvmttT'hb  ^comi  son  made  for 

{ himself  ijulte  a wcer,  bo  found  it  caster  to  sell 
CUAPTEH  L than  to  save— sccmv^  thr,t  Oiht  which  tie  sold  was 

■ lids  own  mui  not  tfio  ))a<yu«c^t  of  i(w,  Ife. 

««E  UXMK.WMtotm*..  . At  hh  ilpiifh  puote 

OF  roam  there  wr^  a Gn^t  Botise  at  Alhirg-  h>id  gouo.  rs^ok'e4T^ai« 

ton.  Hdvr  otherwise  should  there  hare  j)ierionf  hnd  iWUifya) fjih erv.J))^Q  rerinircd  fead)> 
been  o Small  House  ? Our  sforr  will,  is  its.  ivr/mov.  "The  outlvin^ fnn3i?  ^;w  owhy.'/ih  such 
name  imports,  fiat  e it»  closest  telations  wiih  diew  jturchaMH  had  down  befoth;  but  the  oH 
those  who  lived  in  the  less  dignified  domicile  of  ‘ potrifocmv  the  Dtde*  c^mn:im>d  untouched,  a$ 
the  rwo;  fmt  ir  will  have*  vh»sc  relatnm?»  nht> . it  hud  cve.r  Tcumihed 

with  ;t!i«  mow  dtgnifieily  ami  "it  may:  he  w*e,U  >}w.t  | It  had  rtl^oft  :afotitif|'tivRni ; mid  sce- 
I sliottlil,  in  foe  tlrvt  instancy  my  a few  wor »1& ;‘  i*n^;  iiiatyufo/  hud.  • heort  nuried  i>n  vciifc 

as  to  lhe  Great  Hmisc  aad  its  owner.-  1;  c>ut  folllihat  thc  vc«?>tti;fmi  hnd  nem  ggue  ttawn 

The  squint  of  Allington  had  been  sqaire^of  ; xtyon  thv  Irimrtfo  f ^himld  wot  li^ve  Kmcl  that  the 
AlUagtoti  plttbk  sqnfo»rji?uch  a^5<pim\sare  now,  I>akM  had  wnlk.ed  fbeir-  w ithout  high  pnu- 
were  fart  known  m England.  From  futhesr  Us  ctply.  To  this  .-rcligimi  • they  . had  all  iidheix*dt 
mmf  lUid  fmm  undo  to  rtephew,  amh  id  one  ih-  anil  th^  new  h«it;  had  ever  etitered  in  upcm  his 
star/ce,  ti\mt  secoud  cousin  to  second  coiisiri,  the-,  dotmim 'without  other  encumhfohces  than  those 
frefeptre  had  descended  tn  the  fuihly  of  the  Balet*  r \ with  which  lie  1 jimseif  was  then  already  bar- 
and  the  aems  had  remained  intact  growing  in  dciuxL  And  ycr.  them  had  Uiep  aoentaiL  I’he 
value,  and  twit  deereui«mg  in  number,  though  idext  of  nn  entail  not  iy  accorlianee  with  tha 
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peculiarities  of  the  Dale  mind.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  the  Dale  religion  that  each  squire  should 
have  the  power  of  wasting  the  acres  of  Allington, 
and  that  he  should  abstain  from  wasting  them. 
I remember  to  have  dined  at  a house  the  whole 
glory  and  fortune  of  which  depended  on  the 
safety  of  a glass  goblet.  We  all  know  the  story. 
If  the  luck  of  Edcnhall  should  be  shattered  the 
doom  of  the  family  would  be  sealed.  Neverthe- 
less I was  bidden  to  drink  out  of  the  fatal  glass, 
as  were  all  guests  in  that  house.  It  would  not 
have  contented  the  chivalrous  mind  of  the  mas- 
ter to  protect  his  doom  by  lock  and  key  and 
padded  chest.  And  so  it  was  with  the  Dales  of 
Allington.  To  them  an  entail  would  have  been 
a lock  and  key  and  a padded  chest ; but  the  old 
chivalry  of  their  house  denied  to  them  the  use 
of  such  protection. 

I have  spoken  something  slightingly  of  the 
acquirements  and  doings  of  the  family ; and  in- 
deed their  acquirements  had  been  few  and  their 
doings  little.  At  Allington,  Dale  of  Allington 
had  always  been  known  as  a king.  At  Guest- 
wick,  the  neighboring  market  town,  he  was  a 
great  man — to  be  seen  frequently  on  Saturdays, 
standing  in  the  market-place,  and  laying  down 
the  law  as  to  barley  and  oxen  among  men  who 
knew  usually  more  about  barley  and  oxen  than 
did  he.  At  Hamersham,  the  assize  town,  he 
was  generally  in  some  repute,  being  a constant 
grand  juror  for  the  county,  and  a man  who  paid 
his  way.  But  even  at  Hamersham  the  glory  of 
the  Dales  had,  at  most  periods,  begun  to  pale, 
for  they  had  seldom  been  widely  conspicuous  in 
the  county,  and  had  earqpd  no  great  reputation 
by  their  knowledge  of  jurisprudence  in  the  grand 
jury  room.  Beyond  Hamersham  their  fame  had 
not  spread  itself. 

They  had  been  men  generally  built  in  the 
same  mould,  inheriting  each  from  his  father  the 
same  virtues  and  the  same  vices  — men  who 
would  have  lived,  each,  as  his^ther  hod  lived 
before  him,  had  not  the  new  ways  of  the  world 
gradually  drawn  away  with  them,  by  an  invisi- 
ble magnetism,  the  upcoming  Dale  of  the  day — 
not  indeed  in  any  case  so  moving  him  as  to 
bring  him  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  but  dragging  him  forward  to  a line  iiv  ad- 
vance of  that  on  w'hich  his  father  had  trodden. 
They  had  been  obstinate  men ; believing  much 
in  themselves ; just  according  to  their  ideas  of 
justice ; hard  to  their  tenants — but  not  known 
to  be  hard  even  by  the  tenants  themselves,  for 
the  rules  followed  had  ever  been  the  rules  on 
the  Allington  estate;  imperious  to  their  wives 
and  children,  but  imperious  within  bounds,  so 
that  no  Mrs.  Dale  had  fled  from  her  lord’s  roof, 
and  no  loud  scandals  had  existed  between  father 
and  sons : exacting  in  their  ideas  as  to  money, 
expecting  that  they  were  to  receive  much  and  to 
give  little,  and  yet  not  thought  to  be  mean,  for 
they  paid  their  way,  and  gave  money  in  parish 
charity  and  in  county  charity.  They  had  ever 
been  steady  supporters  of  the  Church,  gracious- 
ly receiving  into  their  parish  such  new  vicars 
as,  from  time  to  time,  were  sent  to  them  from 
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King’s  College,  Cambridge,  to  which  establish- 
ment the  gift  of  the  living  belonged;  but,  never- 
theless, the  Dales  had  ever  carried  on  some  un- 
pronounced warfare  against  the  clergyman,  so 
that  the  intercourse  between  the  lay  family  and 
the  clerical  had  seldom  been  in  all  respects 
pleasant. 

Such  had  been  the  Dales  of  Allington  time 
out  of  mind,  and  such  in  all  respects  would  have 
been  the  Christopher  Dale  of  our  time  had  he 
not  suffered  two  accidents  in  his  youth.  He 
| had  fallen  in  love  with  a lady  who  obstinately 
refused  his  hand,  and  on  her  account  he  had  re- 
| m&ined  single ; that  was  his  first  accident.  The 
■ second  had  fallen  upon  him  with  reference  to 
his  father’s  assumed  wealth.  He  had  supposed 
himself  to  be  richer  than  other  Dales  of  Ailing- 
ton  when  coming  in  upon  his  property,  and  had 
consequently  entertained  an  idea  of  sitting  in 
Parliament  for  his  coonty.  In  order  that  he 
might  attain  this  honor  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  talked  by  the  men  of  Hamersham  and 
j Guestwick  out  of  his  old  family  politics,  and  bad 
declared  himself  a liberal.  He  had  never  gone 
S to  the  poll,  and,  indeed,  had  never  actually 
i stood  for  the  seat.  ‘But  he  had  come  forward  as 
| a liberal  politician,  and  had  failed ; and  al- 
| though  it  was  well-known  to  all  around  that 
j Christopher  Dale  was  in  heart  as  thoroughly 
I conservative  as  any  of  his  forefathers,  this  acci- 
dent had  made  him  sour  and  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  politics,  and  had  somewhat  estranged 
him  from  his  brother  squires. 

In  other  respects  our  Christopher  Dale  was, 

! if  any  thing,  superior  to  the  average  of  the  fam- 
I ily.  Those  whom  he  did  love  he  loved  dearly. 

! Those  whom  he  hated  he  did  not  ill-use  beyond 
the  limits  of  justice.  He  was  close  in  ^mall 
I matters  of  money,  and  yet  in,  certain  family  ar- 
1 rangements  he  was,  as  we  shall  see,  capable  of 
much  liberality.  He  endeavored  to  do  his  duty 
I in  accordance  with  his  lights,  and  had  succeeded 
| in  weaning  himself  from  personal  indulgences, 
to  which  during  the  early  days  of  his  high  hoi*s 
he  had  become  accustomed.  And  in  that  mat- 
ter of  his  unrequited  love  he  had  been  true 
throughout.  In  his  hard,  dry,  unpleasant  way 
he  had  loved  the  woman ; and  when  at  last  he 
learned  to  know  that  she  would  not  have  his 
love  he  had  been  unable  to  transfer  his  heart  to 
another.  This  had  happened  just  at  the  period 
of  his  father’s  death,  and  he  had  endeavored  to 
' console  himself  with  politics,  with  what  fate  we 
! have  already  seen.  A constant,  upright,  and 
by  no  means  insincere  man  was  our  Christopher 
j Dale— -thin  and  meagre  in  his  mental  attributes, 

I by  no  means  even  understanding  the  fullness  of 
j a full  man,  with  power  of  eye-sight  veiy  limited 
| in  seeing  aught  which  was  above  him,  but  yet 
worthy  of  regard  in  that  he  had  realized  a path 
I of  duty  and  did  endeavor  to  walk  therein.  And, 

I moreover,  our  Mr.  Christopher  Dale  was  a gen- 
tleman. 

j Such  in  character  was  the  squire  of  Allington, 

! the  only  regular  inhabitant  of  the  Great  Honse. 

In  person  he  was  a plain,  dry  man,  with  short 
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grizzled  hair  and  thick  grizzled  eyebrows.  Of 
beard  he  had  very  little,  carrying  the  smallest 
possible  gray  whiskers,  which  hardly  fell  below 
the  points  of  his  ears.  His  eyes  were  sharp  and 
expressive,  and  his  nose  was  straight  and  well 
formed — as  was  also  his  chin.  But  the  nobility 
of  his  face  was  destroyed  by  a mean  month  with 
thin  lips ; and  his  forehead,  which  was  high  and 
narrow,  though  it  forbade  you  to  take  Mr.  Dale 
for  a fool,  forbade  you  also  to  take  him  for  a 
man  of  great  parts,  or  of  a wide  capacity.  In 
height  he  was  about  five  feet  ten ; and  at  the 
time  of  our  story  was  as  near  to  seventy  as  he 
was  to  sixty.  But  years  had  treated  him  veiy 
lightly,  and  he  bore  few  signs  of  age.  Such  in 
person  was  Christopher  Dale,  Esq.,  the  squire 
of  Allington,  and  owner  of  some  three  thousand 
a year,  all  of  which  proceeded  from  the  lands  of 
that  parish.  . * 

And  now  I \yill  speak  of  the  Great  House  of 
Allington.  After  all,  it  was  not  very  great; 
nor  was  it  surrounded  by  much  of  that  exquisite 
nobility  of  park  appurtenance  which  graces  the 
habitations  of  most  of  our  old  landed  proprietors. 
But  the  house  itself  was  very  graceful.  It  had 
been  built  in  the  days  of  the  early  Stuarts,  in 
that  style  of  architecture  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  the  Tudors.  On  its  front  it  showed 
three  pointed  roofs,  or  gables,  as  I believe  they 
should  be  called ; and  between  each  gable  a thin 
tall  chimney  stood,  the  two  chimneys  thus  rais- 
ing themselves  just  above  the  three  peaks  I have 
mentioned.  I think  that  the  beauty  of  the  house 
depended  much  on  those  two  chimneys;  on 
them,  and  on  the  mullioned  windows  with  which 
the  front  of  the  house  was  closely  filled.  The 
door,  with  its  jutting  porch,  was  by  no  means  in 
the  centre  of  the  house.  As  you  entered,  there 
was  but  one  window  on  your  right  hand,  while 
on  your  left  there  were  three.  And  over  these 
there  was  a line  of  five  windows,  one  taking  its 
place  above  the  porch.  We  all  know  the  beau- 
tiful old  Tudor  window,  with  its  stout  stone  mul- 
lions  and  its  stone  transoms,  crossing  from  side 
to  side  at  a point  much  nearer  to  the  top  than 
to  the  bottom.  Of  all  windows  ever  invented  it 
is  the  sweetest.  And  here,  at  Allington,  I think 
their  beauty  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  regular  in  their  shape.  Some  of  these 
windows  were  long  windows,  while  some  of  them 
were  high.  That  to  the  right  of  the  door,  and 
that  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  house,  were 
among  the  former.  But  the  others  had  been 
put  in  without  regard  to  uniformity,  a long  win- 
dow here,  and  a high  window  there,  with  a gen- 
eral effect  which  could  hardly  have  been  im- 
proved. Then  above,  in  the  three  gables,  were 
three  other  smaller  apertures.  But  these  also 
were  mullioned,  and  the  entire  frontage  of  the 
house  was  uniform  in  its  style. 

Round  the  house  there  were  trim  gardens,  not 
very  large,  but  worthy  of  much  note  in  that  they 
were  so  trim — gardens  with  broad  gravel  paths, 
with  one  walk  running  in  front  of  the  house  so 
broad  as  to  be  fitly  called  a terrace.  But  this, 
though  in  front  of  the  house,  was  sufficiently  re- 


moved from  it  to  allow  of  a coach  road  running 
inside  it  to  the  front  door.  The  Dales  of  Al- 
lington had  always  been  gardeners,  and  their 
garden  was  perhaps  more  noted  in  the  county 
than  any  other  of  their  properties.  But  outside 
the  gardens  no  pretentions  had  been  made  to  the 
grandeur  of  a domain.  The  pastures  round  the 
house  were  but  pretty  fields,  in  which  timber  was 
abundant.  There  was  no  deer  park  at  Ailing- 
ton  ; and  though  the  Allington  woods  were  well 
known,  they  formed  no  portion  of  a whole  of 
which  the  house  was  a part.  They  lay  away, 
out  of  sight,  a full  mile  from  the  back  of  the 
house ; but  not  on  that  account  of  less  avail  for 
the  fitting  preservation  of  foxes. 

And  the  house  stood  much  too  near  the  road 
for  purposes  of  grandeur,  had  such  purposes  ever 
swelled  the  breast  of  any  of  the  squires  of  Al- 
lington. But  I fancy  that  our  ideas  of  rural 
grandeur  have  altered  since  many  of  our  older 
country  seats  were  built.  To  be  near  the  vil- 
lage, so  as  in  some  way  to  afford  comfort,  pro- 
tection, and  patronage,  and  perhaps  also  with 
some  view  to  the  pleasantness  of  neighborhood 
for  its  own  inmates,  seemed  to  be  the  object  of 
a gentleman  when  building  his  house  in  the  old 
days.  A solitude  in  the  centre  of  a wide  park 
is  now  the  only  site  that  can  be  recognized  as 
eligible.  No  cottage  must  be  seen,  unless  the 
cottage  orntf  of  the  gardener.  The  village,  if  it 
can  not  be  abolished,  must  be  got  out  of  sight. 
The  sound  of  the  church  bells  is  not  desirable, 
and  the  rood  on  which  the  profane  vulgar  travel 
by  their  own  right  must  be  at  a distance.  When 
some  old  Dale  of  Allington  built  his  house  he 
thought  differently.  There  stood  the  church 
and  there  the  village,  and,  pleased  with  such 
vicinity,  he  sat  himself  down  close  to  his  God 
and  to  his  tenants. 

As  you  pass  along  the  road  from  Guest  wick 
into  the  village  you  see  the  church  near  to  you 
on  your  left  hand ; but  the  house  is  hidden  from 
the  road.  As  you  approach  the  church,  reach- 
ing the  gate  of  it,  which  is  not  above  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  high  road,  you  see  the  full 
front  of  the  Great  House.  Perhaps  the  best  view 
of  it  is  from  the  church-yard.  The  lane  leading 
up  to  the  church  ends  in  a gate,  which  is  the  en- 
trance into  Mr.  Dale’s  place.  There  is  no  lodge 
there,  and  the  gate  generally  stands  open — in- 
deed always  does  so,  unless  some  need  of  cattle 
grazing  within  requires  that  it  should  be  closed. 
But  there  is  an  inner  gate  leading  from  the 
home  paddock  through  the  gardens  to  the  house, 
and  another  inner  gate,  some  thirty  yards  far- 
ther on,  which  will  take  you  into  the  farm-yard. 
Perhaps  it  i\a  defect  at  Allington  that  the  farm- 
yard is  very  close  to  the  house.  But  the  stables, 
and  the  straw-yards,  and  the  unwashed  carts, 
and  the  lazy  lingering  cattle  of  the  homestead, 
are  screened  off  by  a row  of  chestnuts,  which, 
when  in  its  glory  of  flower  in  the  early  days  of 
May,  no  other  row  in  England  can  surpass  in 
beauty.  Had  any  one  told  Dale  of  Allington — 
— this  Dale  or  any  former  Dale — that  his  place 
wanted  wood,  he  would  have  pointed  with 
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mingled  pride  and  disdain  to  his  belt  of  chest- 
nuts. 

Of  the  church  itself  I will  say  the  fewest  pos- 
sible number  of  words.  It  was  a church  such 
as  there  are,  I think,  thousands  in  England — 
low,  incommodious,  kept  with  difficulty  in  re- 
pair too,  often  penrious  to  the  wet,  and  yet 
strangely  picturesque,  and  correct  too,  accord- 
ing to  great  rules  of  architecture.  It  was  built 
with  a nave  and  aisles,  visibly  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  though  with  its  arms  clipped  down  to  the 
trunk,  with  a separate  chancel,  with  a large 
square  short  tower,  and  with  a bell-shaped  spire, 
covered  with  lead  and  irregular  in  its  propor- 
tions. Who  does  not  know  the  low  porch,  the 
perpendicular  Gothic  window,  the  flat -roofed 
aisles,  and  the  noble  old  gray  tower  of  such  a 
church  as  this?  As  regards  its  interior,  it  was 
dusty;  it  was  blocked  up  with  high-backed  ugly 
pews ; the  gallery  in  which  the  children  sat  at 
the  end  of  the  church,  and  in  which  two  ancient 
musicians  blew  their  bassoons,  was  all  awry,  and 
looked  as  though  it  would  fall ; the  pulpit  was  an 
ugly,  useless  edifice,  as  high  nearly  as  the  roof 
would  allow,  and  the  reading-desk  under  it  hard- 
ly permitted  the  parson  to  keep  his  head  free 
from  the  dangling  tassels  of  the  cushion  above 
him.  A clerk  also  was  there  beneath  him,  hold- 
ing a third  position  somewhat  elevated ; and  upon 
the  whole  things  there  were  not  quite  as  I would 
have  had  them.  But,  nevertheless,  the  place 
looked  like  a church,  and  I can  hardly  say  so 
much  for  all  the  modern  edifices  which  have  been 
built  in  my  days  toward  the  glory  of  God.  It 
looked  like  a church,  and  not  the  less  so  because 
in  walking  up  the  passage  between  the  pews  the 
visitor  trod  upon  the  brass  plates  which  digni- 
fied the  resting-places  of  the  departed  Dales  of 
old. 

Below  the  church,  and  between  that  and  the 
village,  stood  the  vicarage,  in  Buch  position  that 
the  small  garden  of  the  vicarage  stretched  from 
the  church-yard  down  to  the  backs  of  the  village 
cottages.  This  was  a pleasant  residence,  newly 
built  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  creditable 
to  the  ideas  of  comfort  entertained  by  the  rich 
collegiate  body  from  which  the  vicars  of  Ailing- 
ton  always  come.  Doubtless  we  shall  in  the 
course  of  our  sojourn  at  Allington  visit  the  vic- 
arage now  and  then,  but  I do  not  know  that  any 
further  detailed  account  of  its  comforts  will  be 
necessary  to  us. 

Passing  by  the  lane  leading  to  the  vicarage, 
the  church,  and  to  the  house,  the  high  road 
descends  rapidly  to  a little  brook  which  runs 
through  the  village.  On  the  right  as  yon  de- 
scend you  will  have  seen  the  “Red  Lion,”  and 
will  have  seen  no  other  house  conspicuous  in 
any  way.  At  the  bottom,  close  to  the  brook,  is 
the  post-office,  kept  surely  by  the  crossest  old 
woman  in  all  those  parts.  Here  the  road  passes 
through  the  water,  the  accommodation  of  a nar- 
row wooden  bridge  having  been  afforded  for 
those  on  foot.  But  before  passing  the  stream 
you  will  see  a cross  street,  running  to  the  left, 
as  had  run  that  other  lane  leading  to  the  house. 


Here,  as  this  cross  street  rises  the  hill,  are  the 
best  houses  in  the  village.  The  baker  lives 
here,  and  that  respectable  woman,  Mrs.  Frum- 
mag^  who  sells  ribbons,  and  toys,  and  soap, 
and  straw  bonnets,  with  many  other  things  too 
long  to  mention.  Here,  too,  lives  an  apotheca- 
ry, whom  the  veneration  of  this  and  neighboring 
parishes  has  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a doctor. 
And  here  also,  in  the  smallest  but  prettiest  cot- 
tage that  can  be  imagined,  lives  Mrs.  Hearn, 
the  widow  of  a former  vicar,  on  terms,  however, 
with  her  neighbor  the  squire  which  I regret  to 
say  are  not  as  friendly  as  they  should  be.  Be- 
yond this  lady’s  modest  residence,  Allington 
Street,  for  so  the  road  is  called,  turns  suddenly 
round  toward  the  church,  and  at  the  point  of 
the  turn  is  a pretty  low  iron  railing  with  a gate, 
and  with  a covered  way,  which  leads  up  to  the 
front  door  of  the  house  fthich  stands  there.  I 
will  only  say  here,  at  this  fag  end  of  a chapter, 
that  it  is  the  Small  House  at  Allington.  Alling- 
ton Street,  as  I have  said,  turns  short  round  to- 
ward the  church  at  this  point,  and  there  ends  at 
a white  gate,  leading  into  the  church-yard  by  a 
second  entrance. 

So  much  it  was  needful  that  I should  say  of 
Allington  Great  House,  of  the  squire,  and  of 
the  village.  Of  the  Small  House  I will  speak 
separately  in  a farther  chapter. 


* CHAPTER  II. 

THE  TWO  PEARLS  OF  ALLIXGTON. 

“ But  Mr.  Crosbie  is  only  a mere  clerk.” 

This  sarcastic  condemnation  was  spoken  by 
Miss  Lilian  Dale  to  her  sister  Isabella,  and  re- 
ferred to  a gentleman  with  whom  we  shall  have 
much  concern  in  these  pages.  I do  not  say 
that  Mr.  Crosbie  will  be  our  hero,  seeing  that 
that  part  in  the  drama  will  be  cut  up,  as  it  were, 
into  fragments.  Whatever  of  the  magnificent 
may  be  produced  will  be  diluted  and  apportion- 
ed out  in  very  moderate  quantities  among  two 
or  more,  probably  among  three  or  four,  young 
gentlemen — to  none  of  whom  will  be  vouchsafed 
the  privilege  of  much  heroic  action. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  call  a mere  clerk, 
Lily.  Mr.  Fanfaron  is  a mere  barrister,  and 
Mr.  Boyce  is  a mere  clergyman.”  Mr.  Boyce 
was  the  vicar  of  Allington,  and  Mr.  Fanfaron 
was  a lawyer  who  had  made  his  way  over  to 
Allington  during  the  last  assizes.  “ You  might 
as  well  say  that  Lord  De  Guest  is  a mere  earl.” 

“ So  he  is — only  a mere  earl.  Had  he  ever 
done  any  thing  except  have  fat  oxen  one  wouldn’t 
say  so.  You  know  what  I mean  by  a mere  clerk. 
It  isn’t  much  in  a man  to  bo  in  a public  office, 
and  yet  Mr.  Crosbie  gives  himself  airs.” 

“ You  don’t  suppose  that  Mr.  Crosbie  is  the 
same  as  John  Eames,”  said  Bell,  who,  by  her 
tone  of  voice,  did  not  seem  inclined  to  under- 
value the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Crosbie.  Now 
John  Eames  was  a young  man  from  Guestwick, 
who  bad  been  appointed  to  a clerkship  in  the 
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Income-tax  Office,  with  eighty  pounds  a year, 
two  years  ago. 

“Then  Johnny  Eames  is  a mere  clerk,”  said 
Lily ; “ and  Mr.  Crosbie  is — After  all,  Bell, 
what  is  Mr.  Crosbie,  if  he  is  not  a mere  clerk  ? 
Of  course  he  is  older  than  John  Eames ; and, 
as  he  has  been  longer  at  it,  I suppose  he  has 
more  than  eighty  pounds  a year.” 

“I  am  not  in  Mr.  Crosbie’*  confidence.  He 
is  in  the  General  Committee  Office,  I know; 
and,  I believe,  has  pretty  nearly  the  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  of  it.  I have  heard  Bernard 
say  that  he  has  six  or  seven  young  men  under 
him,  and  that — ; but  of  course  I don't  know 
what  he  does  at  his  office.” 

“I'll  tell  you  what  he  is,  Bell;  Mr.  Crosbie 
is  a swell.”  And  Lilian  Dale  was  right;  Mr. 
Crosbie  was  a swell. 

And  here  I may  perhaps  best  explain  who 
Bernard  was,  and  who  was  Mr.  Crosbie.  Cap- 
tain Bernard  Dale  was  an  officer  in  the  corps 
of  Engineers,  was  the  first  cousin  of  the  two 
girls  who  have  been  speaking,  and  was  nephew 
and  heir-presumptive  to  the  squire.  His  father, 
Colonel  Dale,  and  his  mother.  Lady  Fanny 
Dale,  were  still  living  at  Torquay — an  effete, 
invalid,  listless  couple,  pretty  well  dead  to  all 
the  world  beyond  the  region  of  the  Torquay 
card-tables.  He  it  was  who  had  made  for  him- 
self quite  a career  in  the  Nineteenth  Dragoons. 
This  he  did  by  eloping  with  the  penniless  daugh- 
ter of  that  impoverished  earl,  the  Lord  De  Guest. 
After  the  conclusion  of  that  event  circumstances 
had  not  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  making 
himself  conspicuous;  and  he  had  gone  on  de- 
clining gradually  in  the  world's  esteem — for  the 
world  had  esteemed  him  when  he  first  made 
good  his  running  with  the  Lady  Fanny — till 
now,  in  his  slippered  years,  he  and  his  Lady 
Fanny  were  unknown  except  among  those  Tor- 
quay Bath  xhairs  and  card-tables.  His  elder 
brother  wamtill  a hearty  man,  walking  in  thick 
shoes,  and  constant  in  his  saddle;  but  the  col- 
onel, with  nothing  beyond  his  wife’s  title  to  keep 
his  body  awake,  had  fallen  asleep  somewhat 
prematurely  among  his  slippers.  Of  him  and 
of  Lady  Fanny,  Bernard  Dale  was  the  only  son. 
Daughters  they  had  had ; some  were  dead,  some 
married,  and  one  living  with  them  among  the 
card-tables.  Of  his  parents  Bernard  had  lat- 
terly not  seen  much;  not  mere,  that  is,  than 
duty  and  a due  attention  to  the  fifth  command- 
ment required  of  him.  He  also  was  making  a 
career  for  himself,  having  obtained  a commis- 
sion in  the  Engineers,  and  being  known  to  all 
his  compeers  as  the  nephew  of  an  carl,  and  as 
the  heir  to  a property  of  three  thousand  a year. 
And  when  I say  that  Bernard  Dale  was  not  in- 
clined to  throw  away  any  of  these  advantages,  I 
by  no  means  intend  to  speak  in  his  dispraise. 
The  advantage  of  being  heir  to  a good  property 
is  so  manifest — the  advantages  over  and  beyond 
those  which  are  merely  fiscal,  that  no  man 
thinks  of  throwing  them  away,  or  expects  an- 
other man  to  do  so.  Moneys  in  possession  or 
in  expectation  do  give  a set  to  the  head,  and  a 


confidence  to  the  voice,  and  an  assurance  to  the 
man,  which  will  help  him  much  in  his  walk  in 
life — if  the  owner  of  them  will  simply  use  them, 
and  siot  abuse  them.  And  for  Bernard  Dalo  I 
will  say  that  he  did  not  often  talk  of  his  uncle 
the  earl.  He  was  conscious  that  his  uncle  was 
an  earl,  and  that  other  men  knew  the  fact.  He 
knew  that  he  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
elected  at  the  Beaufort,  or  at  that  most  aristo- 
cratic of  little  clubs  called  Sebright’s.  When 
noble  blood  was  called  in  question  he  never  al- 
luded specially  to  his  own,  but  he  knew  how  to 
speak  as  one  of  whom  all  the  world  was  aware 
on  which  side  he  had  been  placed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth.  Thus  he  used  his  advant- 
age, and  did  not  abuse  it.  And  in  his  profes- 
sion he  had  been  equally  fortunate.  By  indus- 
try, by  a small  but  wakeful  intelligence,  and  by 
some  aid  from  patronage,  he  had  got  on  till  he 
had  almost  achieved  the  reputation  of  talent. 
His  name  had  become  known  among  scientific 
experimentalists,  not  as  that  of  one  who  had 
himself  invented  a cannon  or  an  antidote  to  a 
cannon,  but  as  of  a man  understanding  in  can- 
nons and  well  fitted  to  look  at  those  invented 
by  others ; who  would  honestly  test  this  or  that 
antidote;  or,  if  not  honestly,  seeing  that  such 
thin-minded  men  can  hardly  go  to  the  proof  of 
any  matter  without  some  pre-judgment  in  their 
minds,  at  any  rate  with  such  appearance  of  hon- 
esty that  the  world  might  be  satisfied.  And  in 
this  way  Captain  Dale  was  employed  much  at 
home,  about  London,  and  was  not  called  on  to 
build  barracks  in  Nova  Scotia,  or  to  make  roads 
in  the  Punjaub. 

He  was  a small,  slight  man,  smaller  than  his 
uncle,  but  in  face  very  like  him.  He  had  the 
same  eyes,  and  nose,  and  chin,  and  the  same 
mouth ; but  his  forehead  was  better — less  high 
and  pointed,  and  better  formed  about  the  brows. 
And  then  he  wore  mustaches,  which  somewhat 
hid  the  thinness  of  his  mouth.  On  the  whole, 
he  was  not  ill-looking ; and,  as  I have  said  be- 
fore, he  carried  with  him  an  air  of  self-assurance 
and  a confident  balance,  which  in  itself  gives  a 
grace  to  a young  man. 

He  was  staying  at  the  present  time  in  his 
uncle’s  house,  during  the  delicious  warmth  of 
the  summer — for,  as  yet,  the  month  of  July  was 
not  all  past;  and  his  intimate  friend,  Adolphus 
Crosbie,  who  was  or  was  not  a mere  clerk  as  my 
readers  may  choose  to  form  their  own  opinions 
on  that  matter,  was  a goest  in  the  houjfcwith 
him.  I am  inclined  to  say  that  Adolphus  Cros- 
bie was  not  a mere  clerk ; and  I do  not  think 
that  he  woold  have  been  so  called,  even  by  Lily 
Dale,  had  he  not  given  signs  to  her  that  he  was 
a Ci  swell.”  Now  a man  in  becoming  a swell — a 
swell  of  such  an  order  as  could  possibly  be  known 
to  Lily  Dale — must  have  ceased  to  be  a mere 
clerk  in  that  very  process.  And,  moreover,  Cap- 
tain Dale  would  not  have  been  Damon  to  any 
Pythias,  of  whom  it  might  fairly  be  said  that  he 
was  a mere  clerk.  Nor  could  any  mere  clerk 
have  got  himself  in  either  at  the  Beaufort  or  at 
Sebright’s.  The  evidence  against  that  former 
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assertion  made  by  Lily  Dale  is  very  strong ; bnt 
then  the  evidence  as  to  her  latter  assertion  is  as 
strong.  Mr.  Crosbie  certainly  was  a swell.  It 
is  true  that  he  was  a clerk  in  the  General  Com- 
mittee Office.  But  then,  in  the  first  place,  the 
General  Committee  Office  is  situated  in  White- 
hall; whereas  poor  John  Eames  was  forced  to 
travel  daily  from  his  lodgings  in  Burton  Cres- 
cent, ever  so  far  beyond  Russell  Square,  to  his 
dingy  room  in  Somerset  House.  And  Adolphus 
Crosbie,  when  very  young,  had  been  a private 
secretary,  and  had  afterward  mounted  up  in  his 
office  to  some  quasi  authority  and  senior-clerk- 
ship,  bringing  him  in  seven  hundred  a year,  and 
giving  him  a status  among  assistant  secretaries 
and  the  like,  which  even  in  an  official  point  of 
view  was  something.  But  the  triumphs  of  Adol- 
phus Oosbic  had  been  other  that  these.  Not 
because  he  had  been  intimate  with  assistant  sec- 
retaries, and  was  allowed  in  Whitehall  a room 
to  himself  with  an  arm-chair,  would  he  have 
been  entitled  to  stand  upon  the  rug  at  Sebright’s 
and  speak  while  rich  men  listened — rich  men, 
and  men  also  who  had  handles  to  their  names ! 
Adolphus  Crosbie  had  done  more  than  make 
minutes  with  discretion  on  the  papers  of  the 
General  Committee  Office.  He  had  set  himself 
down  before  the  gates  of  the  city  of  fashion,  and 
had  taken  them  by  storm ; or,  perhaps,  to  speak 
with  more  propriety,  he  had  picked  the  locks  and 
let  himself  in.  In  his  walks  of  life  he  was  some- 
body in  London.  A man  at  the  West  End  who 
did  not  know  who  was  Adolphus  Crosbie  knew 
nothing.  I do  not  say  that  he  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  many  great  men  ; but  even  great  men 
acknowledged  the  acquaintance  of  Adolphus 
Crosbie,  and  he  was  to  be  seen  in  the  drawing- 
rooms, or  at  any  rate  on  the  staircases,  of  Cab- 
inet Ministers. 

Lilian  Dale,  dear  Lily  Dale — for  my  reader 
must  know  that  she  is  to  be  very  dear,  and  that 
my  story  will  be  nothing  to  him  if  he  do  not  love 
Lily  Dale — Lilian  Dale  had  discovered  that  Mr. 
Crosbie  was  a swell.  But  I am  bound  to  say 
that  Mr.  Crosbie  did  not  habitually  proclaim  the 
fact  in  any  offensive  manner ; nor  in  becoming 
a swell  had  he  become  altogether  a bad  fellow. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a man  who 
was  petted  at  Sebright’s  should  carry  himself  in 
the  Allington  drawing-room  as  would  Johnny 
Eames,  who  had  never  been  petted  by  any  one 
but  his  mother.  And  this  fraction  of  a hero  of 
ourMkd  other  advanfeges  to  back  him,  over  and 
beyond  those  which  fashion  had  given  him.  He 
was  a tall,  well-looking  man,  with  pleasant  eyes 
and  an  expressive  mouth  — a man  whom  you 
would  probably  observe  in  whatever  room  you 
might  meet  him.  And  he  knew  how  to  talk, 
and  had  in  him  something  which  justified  talk- 
ing. He  was  no  butterfly  or  dandy,  who  flew 
about  in  the  world’s  sun,  warmed  into  prettiness 
by  a sunbeam.  Crosbie  had  his  opinion  on  things 
— on  politics,  on  religion,  on  the  philanthropic 
tendencies  of  the  age,  and  had  read  something 
here  and  there  as  he  formed  his  opinion.  Per- 
haps he  might  have  done  better  in  the  world  had 


he  not  been  placed  so  early  in  life  in  that  White- 
hall public  office.  There  was  that  in  him  which 
might  have  earned  better  bread  for  him  in  an 
open  profession. 

But  in  that  matter  of  his  bread  the  fate  of 
Adolphus  Crosbie  had  by  this  time  l>een  decided 
for  him,  and  he  had  reconciled  himself  to  fate 
that  was  now  inexorable.  Some  very  slight 
patrimony,  a hundred  a year  or  so,  had  fallen 
to  his  share.  Beyond  that  he  had  his  salary 
from  his  office,  and  nothing  else;  and  on  hh» 
income,  thus  made  up,  he  had  lived  as  a bache- 
lor in  London,  enjoying  all  that  London  could 
give  him  as  a man  in  moderately  easy  circum- 
stances, and  looking  forward  to  no  costly  luxu- 
ries— such  as  a wife,  a house  of  his  own,  or  a 
stable  full  of  horses.  Those  which  he  did  enjoy 
of  the  good  things  of  the  world  would,  if  known 
to  John  Eames,  have  made  him  appear  fabulous- 
ly rich  in  the  eyes  of  that  brother  clerk.  His 
lodgings  in  Mount  Street  were  elegant  in  their 
belongings.  During  three  months  of  the  season 
in  London  he  called  himself  the  master  of  a very 
neat  hack.  He  was  always  well  dressed,  though 
never  over-dressed.  At  his  clubs  he  could  live 
on  equal  terms  with  men  having  ten  times  his 
income.  He  was  not  married.  He  had  ac- 
knowledged to  himself  that  he  could  not  marry 
without  money;  and  he  would  not  mar^v  for 
money.  He  had  put  aside  from  him,  as  not 
within  his  reach,  the  comforts  of  marriage. 
But — We  will  not,  however,  at  the  present 
moment,  inquire  more  curiously  into  the  private 
life  and  circumstances  of  our  new  friend  Adol- 
phus Crosbie. 

After  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  by 
Lilian  the  two  girls  remained  silent  for  a while. 
Bell  was,  perhaps,  a little  angry  with  her  sister. 
It  was  not  often  that  she  allowed  herself  to  say 
much  in  praise  of  any  gentleman  ; and  now  that 
she  had  spoken  a word  or  two  in^Yor  of  Mr. 
Crosbie,  she  felt  herself  to  be  reMtcd  by  her 
sister  for  this  unwonted  enthnsiasm.  Lily  was 
at  work  on  a drawing,  and  in  a minute  or  two 
had  forgotten  all  about  Mr.  Crosbie ; but  the  in- 
jury remained  on  Bell’s  mind,  and  prompted 
her  to  go  back  to  the  subject.  “I  don’t  like 
those  slang  words,  Lily.” 

44  What  slAng  words  ?” 

44  You  know  whatyou  called  Bernard's  friend.” 

44 Oh,  a swell!  I fancy  I do  like  slang.  I 
think  it’s  awfully  jolly  to  talk  about  things  being 
jolly.  Only  that  I was  afraid  of  your  nerves  I 
should  have  called  him  stunning.  It’s  so  slow , 
you  know,  to  use  nothing  but  words  out  of  a 
dictionary.” 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  nice  in  talking  of  gentle- 
men.” 

“Isn’t  it?  Well,  I’d  like  to  be  nice— if  1 
knew  how.” 

If  she  knew  how  I There  is  no  knowing  how, 
for  a girl,  in  that  matter.  If  nature  and  her 
mother  have  not  done  it  for  her  there  is  no  hope 
for  her  on  that  bead.  I think  I may  say  that 
nature  and  her  mother  had  been  sufficiently 
efficacious  for  Lilian  Dale  in  this  respect. 
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“Mr.  Crosbie  is,  at  any  rate,  a gentleman, 
aud  knows  how  to  make  himself  pleasant  That 
was  all  that  I meant.  Mamma  said  a great  deal 
more  about  him  than  I did.” 

“Mr.  Crosbie  is  an  Apollo;  and  I always 
look  upon  Apollo  as  the  greatest — you  know 
what — that  ever  lived.  I mustn’t  say  the  word, 
because  Apollo  was  a gentleman.’’ 

At  this  moment,  while  the  name  of  the  god 
was  still  on  her  lips,  the  high  open  window  of 
the  drawing-room  was  darkened,  and  Bernard 
entered,  followed  by  Mr.  Crosbie. 

4 4 Who  is  talking  about  Apollo  ?”  said  Captain 
Dale. 

The  girls  were  both  stricken  dumb.  How 
would  it  be  with  them  if  Mr.  Crosbie  had  heard 
himself  spoken  of  in  those  last  words  of  poor 
Lily’s?  This  was  the  rashness  of  which  Bell 
was  ever  accusing  her  sister,  and  here  was  the 
result!  But,  in  truth,  Bernard  had  heard  no- 
thing more  than  the  name,  and  Mr.  Crosbie, 
who  had  been  behind  him,  had  heard  nothing. 

44  4 As  sweet  and  musical  As  bright  Apollo’s 
lute,  strung  with  his  hair,*.”  said  Mr.  Crosbie, 
not  meaning  much  by  the  quotation,  but  per- 
ceiving that  the  two  girls  had  been  in  some  way 
pat  out  and  silenced. 

44  What  very  bad  music  it  must  have  made,” 
said  Lily;  44 unless,  indeed,  his  hair  was  very 
different  from  ours.” 

44 It  was  all  sunbeams,”  suggested  Bernard. 
But  by  that  time  Apollo  had  served  his  turn, 
and  the  ladies  welcomed  their  guests  in  the 
proper  form. 

44  Mamma  is  in  the  garden,”  said  Bell,  with 
that  hypocritical  pretense  so  common  with  young 
ladies  when  young  gentlemen  call;  as  though 
they  were  aware  that  mamma  was  the  object 
specially  sought. 

44  Picking  pease,  with  a sun-bonnet  on,”  said 
Lily. 

44  Let  ns  by  all  means  go  and  help  her,”  said 
Mr.  Crosbie ; and  then  they  issued  out  into  the 
garden. 

The  gardens  of  the  Great  House  of  Allington 
and  those  of  the  Small  House  open  on  to  each 
other.  A proper  boundary  of  thick  laurel  hedge, 
and  wide  ditch,  and  of  iron  spikes  guarding  the 
ditch,  there  is  between  them ; but  over  the  wide 
ditch  there  is  a foot-bridge,  and  at  the  bridge 
there  is  a gate  which  has  no  key ; and  for  all 
purposes  of  enjoyment  the  gardens  of  each  house 
are  open  to  the  other.  And  the  gardens  of  the 
Small  House  are  very  pretty.  The  Small  House 
itself  is  so  near  the  road  that  there  is  nothing 
between  the  dining-room  windows  and  the  iron 
rail  but  a narrow  edge  rather  than  border,  and 
a little  path  made  with  round  fixed  cobble-stones, 
not  above  two  feet  broad,  into  which  no  one  but 
the  gardener  ever  makes  his  way.  The  distance 
from  the  road  to  the  house  is  not  above  five  or 
six  feet,  and  the  entrance  from  the  gate  is  shut 
in  by  a covered  way.  But  the  garden  behind 
the  house,  on  to  which  the  windows  from  the 
drawing-room  open,  is  to  all  the  senses  as  private 
as  though  there  were  no  village  of  Allington, 
Vol.  XXV.— No.  149. — Y r 
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and  no  road  up  to  the  church  within  a hundred 
yards  of  the  lawn.  The  steeple  of  the  church, 
indeed,  can  be  seen  from  the  lawn,  peering,  as 
it  were,  between  the  yew-trees  which  stand  in 
the  corner  of  the  church-yard  adjoining  to  Mrs. 
gale’s  wall.  But  none  of  the  Dale  family  have 
any  objection  to  the  sight  of  that  steeple.  The 
glory  of  the  Small  House  at  Allington  certainly 
consists  in  its  lawn,  which  is  as  smooth,  as  level, 
and  as  much  like  velvet  as  grass  has  ever  yet 
been  made  to  look.  Lily  Dale,  taking  pride  in 
her  own  lawn,  has  declared  often  that  it  is  no 
good  attempting  to  play  croquet  up  at  the  Great 
House.  The  grass,  she  says,  grows  in  tufts,  and 
nothing  that  Hopkins,  the  gardener,  can  or  w ill 
do  has  any  effect  upon  the  tufts.  But  there  Arc 
no  tufts  at  the  Small  House.  As  the  squire 
himself  has  never  been  very  enthusiastic  about 
croquet,  the  croquet  implements  have  been  moved 
permanently  down  to  the  Small  House,  and 
croquet  there  has  become  quite  an  institution. 

And  while  I am  on  the  subject  of  the  garden 
I may  also  mention  Mrs.  Dale’s  conservatory, 
as  to  which  Bell  was  strenuously  of  opinion  that 
the  Great  House  had  nothing  to  offer  equal  to  it 
— 44 For  flowers,  of  course,  I mean,”  she  would 
say,  correcting  herself;  for  at  the  Great  House 
there  was  a grapery  very  celebrated.  On  this 
matter  the  squire  would  be  less  tolerant  than  as 
regarded  the  croquet,  and  would  tell  his  niece 
that  she  knew  nothing  about  flowers.  44  Per- 
haps not,  Uncle  Christopher,”  she  would  say. 
“All  the  same,  I like  our  geraniums  best;”  for 
there  was  a spice  of  obstinacy  about  Miss  Dale — 
as,  indeed,  there  was  in  all  the  Dales,  male  and 
female,  young  and  old. 

It  may  bo  as  well  to  explain  that  the  care  of 
this  lawn  and  of  this  conservatory,  and  indeed 
of  the  entire  garden  belonging  to  the  Small 
House,  was  in  the  hands  of  Hopkins,  the  head 
gardener  to  the  Great  House ; and  it  was  so  sim- 
ply for  this  reason,  that  Mrs.  Dale  could  not  af- 
ford to  keep  a gardener  herself.  A working  lad, 
at  ten  shillings  a week,  who  cleaned  the  knives 
and  shoes,  and  dug  the  ground,  was  the  only 
male  attendant  on  the  three  ladies.  But  Hop- 
kins, the  head  gardener  of  Allington,  who  had 
men  under  him,  was  as  widely  awake  to  the 
lawn  and  the  conservatory  of  the  humbler  estab- 
lishment as  he  was  to  the  grapery,  peach-walls, 
and  terraces  of  the  grander  one.  In  his  eyes  it 
was  all  one  place.  The  Small  House  belonged 
to  his  master,  as  indeed  did  the  very  furniture 
within  it ; and  it  was  lent,  not  let,  to  Mrs.  Dale. 

; Hopkins,  perhaps,  did  not  love  Mrs.  Dale,  see- 

I ing  that  he  owed  her  no  duty  as  one  bom  a 
Dale.  The  two  young  ladies  he  did  love,  ?nd 
also  snubbed  in  a very  peremptory  way  some- 
times. To  Mrs.  Dale  he  was  coldly  civil,  al- 
ways referring  to  the  sqnire  if  any  direction 
worthy  of  special  notice  as  concerning  the  gar- 
den was  given  to  him. 

All  this  will  serve  to  explain  the  terms  on 
which  Mrs.  Dale  was  living  at  the  Small  House 
— a matter  needful  of  explanation  sooner  or  lat- 
er. Her  hnsband  had  been  the  youngest  of 
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three  brothers,  and  in  many  respects  the  bright- 
est. Early  in  life  he  had  gone  np  to  London, 
and  there  had  done  well  as  a land  surveyor.  He 
had  done  so  well  that  Government  had  employ- 
ed him,  and  for  some  three  or  four  years  he  had 
enjoyed  a large  income.  But  death  had  come 
suddenly  on  him,  while  he  was  only  yet  ascend- 
ing the  ladder ; and  when  he  died  he  had  hard- 
ly begun  to  realize  the  golden  prospects  which 
he  had  seen  before  him.  This  had  happened 
some  fifteen  years  before  our  story  commenced, 
so  that  the  two  girls  hardly  retained  any  memo- 
ry of  their  father.  For  the  first  five  years  of  her 
widowhood  Mrs.  Dale,  w ho  had  never  been  a fa- 
vorite of  the  squire’s,  lived  with  her  two  little 
girls  in  such  modest  way  as  her  veiy  limited 
means  allowed.  Old  Mrs.  Dale,  the  squire’s 
mother,  then  occupied  the  Small  House.  But 
when  old  Mrs.  Dale  died  the  squire  offered  the 
place  rent-free  to  his  sister-in-law,  intimating  to 
her  that  her  daughters  would  obtain  considera- 
ble social  advantages  by  living  at  Allington. 
She  had  accepted  the  offer,  and  the  social  ad- 
vantages had  certainly  followed.  Mrs.  Dale 
was  poor,  her  whole  income  not  exceeding  three 
hundred  a year,  and  therefore  her  own  style  of 
living  was  of  necessity  very  unassuming ; but  she 
saw  her  girls  becoming  popular  in  the  county, 
much  liked  by  the  families  around  them,  and 
enjoying  nearly  all  the  advantages  which  would 
have  accrued  to  them  had  they  been  the  daugh- 
ters of  Squire  Dale,  of  Allington.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  was  little  to  her  whether  or  no 
she  were  loved  by  her  brother-in-law  or  respect- 
ed by  Hopkins.  Her  own  girls  loved  her  and 
respected  her,  and  that  was  pretty  much  all  that 
she  demanded  of  the  world  on  her  own  behalf. 

And  Uncle  Christopher  had  been  very  good  to 
the  girls  in  his  own  obstinate  and  somewhat  un- 
gracious manner.  There  were  two  ponies  in  the 
stables  of  the  Great  House,  which  they  were  al- 
lowed to  ride,  and  which,  unless  on  occasions, 
nobody  else  did  ride.  I think  he  might  have 
given  the  ponies  to  the  girls,  but  he  thought  dif- 
ferently. And  he  contributed  to  their  dresses, 
sending  them  home  now  and  again  things  which 
he  thought  necessary,  not  in  the  pleasantest  way 
in  the  world.  Money  he  never  gave  them,  nor 
did  he  make  them  any  promises.  But  they  were 
Dales,  and  he  loved  them;  and  with  Christo- 
pher Dale  to  love  once  w as  to  love  always.  Bell 
was  his  chief  favorite,  sharing  with  his  nephew 
Bernard  the  best  warmth  of  his  heart.  About 
these  two  he  had  his  projects,  intending  that 
Bell  should  be  the  future  mistress  of  the  Great 
House  of  Allington ; as  to  which  project,  how- 
ever, Miss  Dale  was  as  yet  in  very  absolute  ig- 
norance. 

We  may  now,  I think,  go  back  to  our  four 
friends  os  they  walked  out  upon  the  lawn.  They 
were  understood  to  be  on  a mission  to  assist  Mrs. 
Dale  in  the  picking  of  the  pease ; but  pleasure 
intervened  in  the  way  of  business,  and  the  young 
people,  forgetting  the  labors  of  their  elder,  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  fas- 
cinations of  croquet.  The  iron  hoops  and  the 


sticks  were  fixed.  The  mallets  and  the  balls 
were  lying  about;  and  then  the  party  was  so 
nicely  made  up  I “I  haven’t  had  a game  of 
croquet  yet,”  said  Mr.  Crosbie.  It  can  not  be 
said  that  he  had  lost  much  time,  seeing  that  he 
had  only  arrived  before  dinner  on  the  preceding 
day.  And  then  the  mallets  were  in  their  hands 
in  a moment. 

‘ 1 We’ll  play  sides,  of  course,  ” said  Lily.  4 4 Ber- 
nard and  I’ll  play  together.”  But  this  was  not 
allowed.  Lily  was  well  known  to  be  the  queen 
of  the  croquet  ground ; and  as  Bernard  was  sup- 
posed to  be  more  eflicicnt  than  his  friend,  Lily 
hod  to  take  Mr.  Crosbie  as  her  partner.  44  Apol- 
lo can’t  get  through  the  hoops,”  Lily  said  after- 
ward to  her  sister ; 44  but  then  how  gracefully  he 
fails  to  do  it !”  Lily,  however,  had  been  beaten, 
and  may  therefore  be  excused  for  a little  spite 
against  her  partner.  But  it  so  turned  out  that 
before  Mr.  Crosbie  took  his  final  departure  from 
Allington  he  could  get  through  the  hoops ; and 
Lily,  though  she  was  still  queen  of  the  croquet 
ground,  had  to  acknowledge  a male  sovereign  in 
that  dominion. 

44  That’s  not  the  way  we  played  at — ,”  said 
Crosbie,  at  one  point  of  the  game,  and  then 
stopped  himself. 

44  Where  was  that?”  said  Bernard. 

44  A place  I was  at  last  summer — in  Shrop- 
shire.” 

“Then  they  don’t  play  the  game,  Mr.  Cros- 
bie, at  the  place  you  were  at  last  summer — in 
Shropshire,”  said  Lily. 

44  You  mean  Lady  Hartletop’s,”  said  Bernard. 
Now  the  Marchioness  of  Hartletop  was  a very 
great  person  indeed,  and  a leader  in  the  fashion- 
able world. 

44  Oh  I Lady  Hartletop’s ! ” said  Lily.  44  Then 
I suppose  we  must  give  in which  little  bit  of 
sarcasm  was  not  lost  upon  Mr.  Crosbie,  and  was 
put  down  by  him  in  the  tablets  of  his  mind  as 
quite  undeserved.  He  had  endeavored  to  avoid 
any  mention  of  Lady  Hartletop  and  her  croquet 
ground,  and  her  ladyship’s  name  had  been  forced 
upon  him.  Nevertheless  he  liked  Lily  Dale 
through  it  all.  But  he  thought  that  he  liked 
Bell  the  best,  though  she  said  little;  for  Bell 
was  the  beauty  of  the  family. 

During  the  game  Bernard  remembered  that 
they  had  especially  come  over  to  bid  the  three 
ladies  to  dinner  at  the  hou&  on  that  day.  They 
had  all  dined  there  on  the  day  before,  and  the 
girls’  uncle  had  now  sent  directions  to  them  to 
come  again.  44  I’ll  go  and  ask  mamma  about 
it,”  said  Bell,  who  was  ont  first.  And  then  she 
returned,  saying  that  she  and  her  sister  would 
obey  their  uncle’s  behest ; but  that  her  mother 
would  prefer  to  remain  at  home.  44  There  are 
the  pease  to  be  eaten,  you  know,”  said  Lily. 

“Send  them  up  to  the  Great  House,”  6aid 
Bernard. 

44  Hopkins  would  not  allow  it,”  said  Lily. 
44  He  calls  that  a mixing  of  things.  Hopkins 
doesn’t  like  mixings.”  And  then  when  the  game 
was  over,  they  sauntered  about,  out  of  the  small 
garden  into  the  larger  one,  and  through  the 
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shrubberies,  and  out  upon  the  fields,  where  they 
found  the  still  lingering  remnants  of  the  hay- 
making. And  Lily  took  a rake,  and  raked  for 
two  minutes ; and  Mr.  Cro9bie,  making  an  at- 
tempt to  pitch  the  hay  into  the  cart,  had  to  pay 
half  a crown  for  his  footing  to  the  hay-makers ; 
and  Bell  sat  quiet  under  a tree,  mindful  of  her 
complexion ; whereupon  Mr.  Crosbie,  finding 
the  hay-pitching  not  much  to  his  taste,  threw 
himself  under  the  same  tree  also,  quite  after  the 
manner  of  Apollo,  as  Lily  said  to  her  mother 
late  in  the  evening.  Then  Bernard  covered  Lily 
with  hay,  which  was  a great  feat  in  the  jocose 
way  for  him ; and  Lily,  in  returning  the  com- 
pliment, almost  smothered  Mr.  Crosbie — by  ac- 
cident. 

“Oh,  Lily!”  said  Bell. 

“ I’m  sure  I beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Crosbie. 
It  was  Bernard’s  fault.  Bernard,  I never  will 
come  into  a hay-field  with  you  again.”  And  so 
they  all  became  very  intimate ; while  Bell  sat 
quietly  under  the  tree,  listening  to  a word  or 
two  now  and  then  as  Mr.  Crosbie  chose  to  speak 
them.  There  is  a kind  of  enjoyment  to  be  had 
in  society  in  which  very  few  words  arc  necessary. 
Bell  was  less  vivacious  than  her  sister  Lily;  and 
when,  an  hour  after  this,  she  was  dressing  her- 
self for  dinner,  she  acknowledged  that  she  had 
passed  a pleasant  afternoon,  though  Mr.  Crosbie 
had  not  said  very  much. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  WIDOW  DALE,  OP  ALLINGTON. 

As  Mrs.  Dale,  of  the  Small  House,  was  not  a 
Dale  by  birth,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  in- 
sisting on  the  fact  that  none  of  the  Dale  pecul- 
iarities should  be  sought  for  in  her  character. 
These  peculiarities  were  not,  perhaps,  very  con- 
spicuous in  her  daughters,  who  had  taken  more 
in  that  respect  from  their  mother  than  from  their 
father ; but  a close  observer  might  recognize  the 
girls  as  Dales.  They  were  constant,  perhaps 
obstinate,  occasionally  a little  uncharitable  in 
their  judgment,  and  prone  to  think  that  there 
was  a great  deal  in  being  a Dale,  though  not 
prone  to  say  much  about  it.  But  they  had  also 
a better  pride  than  this,  which  had  come  to  them 
as  their  mother’s  heritage. 

Mrs.  Dale  was  certainly  a proud  woman — not 
that  there  was  any  thing  appertaining  to  herself 
in  which  she  took  a pride.  In  birth  she  had 
been  much  lower  than  her  husband,  seeing  that 
her  grandfather  had  been  almost  nobody.  Her 
fortune  had  been  considerable  for  her  rank  in 
life,  and  on  its  proceeds  she  now  mainly  depend- 
ed, but  it  had  not  been  sufficient  to  give  any 
of  the  pride  of  wealth.  And  she  had  been  a 
beauty ; according  to  my  taste,  was  still  very 
lovely ; but  certainly  at  this  time  of  life,  she,  a 
widow  of  fifteen  years’  standing,  with  two  grown- 
up daughters,  took  no  pride  in  her  beauty.  Nor 
had  she  any  conscious  pride  in  the  fact  that  she 
was  a lady.  That  she  was  a lady,  inward  and 


outward,  from  the  crown  of  her  head  to  the  soles 
of  her  feet,  in  head,  in  heart,  and  in  mind,  a 
lady  by  education  and  a lady  by  nature,  a lady 
also  by  birth  in  spite  of  that  deficiency  respect- 
ing her  grandfather,  I hereby  state  as  a fact — 
meo  periculo.  And  the  squire,  though  he  had 
no  special  love  for  her,  had  recognized  this,  and 
in  all  respects  treated  her  as  his  equal. 

But  her  position  was  one  which  required  that 
she  should  either  be  very  proud  or  else  verv 
humble.  She  was  poor,  and  yet  her  daughter 
moved  in  a position  which  belongs,  as  a rule,  to 
the  daughters  of  rich  men  only.  This  they  did 
as  nieces  of  the  childless  squire  of  Allington, 
and  as  his  nieces  she  felt  that  they  were  entitled 
to  accept  his  countenance  and  kindness,  without 
loss  of  self-respect  either  to  her  or  to  them.  She 
would  have  ill  done  her  duty  as  a mother  to 
them  had  she  allowed  any  pride  of  her  own  to 
come  between  them  and  such  advantage  in  the 
world  as  their  uncle  might  be  able  to  give  them. 
On  their  behalf  she  had  accepted  the  loan  of  the 
house  in  which  she  lived,  and  the  use  of  many 
of  the  appurtenances  belonging  to  her  brother- 
in-law;  but  on  her  own  account  she  had  ac- 
cepted nothing.  Her  marriage  with  Philip  Dale 
had  been  disliked  by  his  brother  the  squire,  and 
the  squire,  while  Philip  was  still  living,  had  con- 
tinued to  show  that  his  feelings  in  this  respect 
were  not  to  be  overcome.  They  never  had  been 
overcome ; and  now,  though  the  brother-in-law 
and  sister-in-law  had  been  close  neighbors  for 
years,  living  as  one  may  say  almost  in  the  same 
family,  they  had  never  become  friends.  There 
had  not  been  a word  of  quarrel  between  them. 
They  met  constantly.  The  squire  had  uncon- 
sciously come  to  entertain  a profound  respect  for 
his  brother’s  widow.  The  widow  had  acknowl- 
edged to  herself  the  truth  of  the  affection  shown 
by  the  uncle  to  her  daughters.  But  yet  they 
had  never  come  together  09  friends.  Of  her  own 
money  matters  Mrs.  Dale  had  never  spoken  a 
word  to  the  squire.  Of  his  intention  respecting 
the  girls  the  squire  had  never  spoken  a word  to 
the  mother.  And  in  this  way  they  had  lived 
and  were  living  at  Allington. 

The  life  which  Mrs.  Dale  led  was  not  alto- 
gether an  easy  life — was  not  devoid  of  much 
painful  effort  on  her  part.  The  theory  of  her 
life  one  may  say  was  this — that  she  should  bury 
herself  in  order  that  her  daughters  might  live 
well  above-ground.  And  in  order  to  carry  out 
this  theory  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  ab- 
stain from  all  complaint  or  show  of  uneasiness 
before  her  girls.  Their  life  above-ground  would 
not  be  well  if  they  understood  that  their  mother, 
in  this  under-ground  life  of  hers,  was  enduring 
any  sacrifice  on  their  behalf.  It  was  needful 
that  they  should  think  that  the  picking  of  pease 
in  a sun-bonnet,  or  long  readings  by  her  own 
fire-side,  and  solitary  hours  spent  in  thinking, 
were  specially  to  her  mind.  “ Mamma  doesn’t 
like  going  out.”  “I  don’t  think  mamma  is 
happy  any  where  out  of  her  own  drawing-room.” 
I do  not  say  that  the  girls  were  taught  to  say 
such  words,  but  they  were  taught  to  have 
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thoughts  which  led  to  such  words,  and  in  the 
early  days  of  their  going  out  into  the  world  used 
so  to  speak  of  their  mother.  But  a time  came 
to  them  before  long — to  one  first  and  then  to 
the  other — in  which  they  knew  that  it  was  not 
so,  and  knew  also  all  that  their  mother  had  suf- 
fered for  their  sakes. 

And  in  truth  Mrs.  Dale  could  have  been  as 
young  in  heart  as  they  were.  She,  too,  could 
jtiave  played  croquet,  and  haye  coquetted  with 
a haymaker’s  rake,  and  hare  delighted  in  her 
pony,  ay,  and  have  listened  to  little  nothings 
from  this  and  that  Apollo,  had  she  thought  that 
things  had  been  conformable  thereto.  Women 
at  forty  do  not  become  ancient  misanthropes,  or 
stern  Rhadamanthine  moralists,  indifferent  to 
the  world’s  pleasures — no,  not  even  though  they 
be  widows.  There  are  those  who  think  that 
such  should  be  the  phase  of  their  minds.  I 
profess  that  I do  not  so  think.  I would  have 
women,  and  men  also,  young  as  long  as  they 
can  be  young.  It  is  not  that  a woman  should 
call  herself  in  years  younger  than  her  father’s 
Family  Bible  will  have  her  to  be.  Let  her  who 
is  forty  call  herself  forty;  but  if  she  can  be 
young  in  spirit  at  forty  let  her  show  that  she 
is  so. 

I think  that  Mrs.  Dale  was  wrong.  She  would 
have  joined  that  party  on  the  croquet-ground, 
instead  of  remaining  among  the  pea-sticks  in  her 
sun-bonnet,  had  she  done  as  I would  have  coun- 
seled her.  Not  a word  was  spoken  among  the 
four  that  she  did  not  hear.  Those  pea-sticks 
were  only  removed  from  the  lawn  by  a low  wall 
and  a few  shrubs.  She  listened,  not  as  one  sus- 
pecting, but  simply  as  one  loving.  The  voices 
of  her  girls  were  very  dear  to  her,  and  the  silver 
ringing  tones  of  Lily’s  tongue  were  as  sweet  to 
her  cars  as  the  music  of  the  gods.  She  heard 
all  that  about  Lady  Hartlctop,  and  shuddered 
at  Lily’s  bold  sarcasm.  And  she  heard  Lily  say 
that  mamma  would  stay  at  home  and  eat  the 
pease,  and  said  to  herself  sadly  that  that  was 
now  her  lot  in  life. 

4 4 Dear  darling  girl — and  so  it  should  be!” 

It  was  thus  her  thoughts  ran.  And  then, 
when  her  ear  had  traced  them  as  they  passed 
across  the  little  bridge  into  the  other  grounds, 
she  returned  across  the  lawn  to  the  house  with 
her  burden  on  her  arm,  and  sat  herself  down  on 
the  step  of  the  drawing-room  window,  looking 
out  on  the  sweet  summer  flowers  and  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  grass  before  her. 

Had  not  God  done  well  for  her  to  place  her 
where  she  was  ? Had  not  her  lines  been  set  for 
her  in  pleasant  places  ? Was  she  not  happy  in 
her  girls — her  sweet,  loving,  trusting,  trusty  chil- 
dren ? As  it  was  to  be  that  her  lord,  that  best 
half  of  herself,  was  to  be  taken  from  her  in  early 
life,  and  that  the  springs  of  all  the  lighter  pleas- 
ures were  to  be  thus  stopped  for  her,  had  it  not 
been  well  that  in  her  bereavement  so  much  had 
been  done  to  soften  her  lot  in  life  and  give  it 
grace  and  beauty  ? ’Twas  so,  she  argued  with 
herself,  and  yet  she  acknowledged  to  herself  that 
she  was  not  happy.  She  had  resolved,  as  she 


herself  had  said  often,  to  put  away  childish  things, 
and  now  she  pined  for  those  things  which  she  so 
put  from  her.  As  she  sat  she  could  still  hear 
Lily’s  voice  os  they  went  through  the  shrubbery 
— hear  it  when  none  but  a mother's  ears  would 
have  distinguished  the  sound.  Now  that  those 
young  men  were  at  the  Great  House  it  was  nat- 
ural that  her  girls  should  be  there  too.  The 
squire  would  not  have  had  young  men  to  stay 
with  him  had  there  been  no  ladies  to  grace  his 
table.  But  for  her — she  knew  that  no  one  would 
want  her  there.  Now  and  again  she  must  go, 
as  otherwise  her  very  existence,  without  going, 
would  be  a thing  disagreeably  noticeable.  But 
there  was  no  other  reason  why  she  should  join 
the  party ; nor  in  joining  it  would  she  either 
give  or  receive  pleasure.  Let  her  daughters  eat 
from  her  brother’s  table  and  drink  of  his  cup. 
They  were  made  welcome  to  do  so  from  the  heart. 
For  her  there  was  no  snch  welcome  as  that  at 
the  Great  House — nor  at  any  other  house,  or  any 
other  table ! 

“ Mamma  will  stay  at  homo  to  eat  the  pease.” 

And  then  she  repeated  to  herself  the  words 
which  Lily  had  spoken,  sitting  there,  leaning 
with  her  elbow  on  her  knee,  and  her  head  upon 
her  hand. 

14  Please,  ma’am,  cook  says,  can  we  have  the 
pease  to  shell  ?”  and  then  her  reverie  was  broken. 

Whereupon  Mrs.  Dale  got  up  and  gave  over 
her  basket.  4 4 Cook  knows  that  the  young  ladies 
are  going  to  dine  at  the  Great  House?” 

41  Yes,  ma’am.” 

44  She  needn’t  mind  getting  dinner  for  me.  I 
will  have  tea  early.”  And  so,  after  all,  Mrs, 
Dale  did  not  perform  that  special  duty  appoint- 
ed for  her. 

But  she  soon  set  herself  to  work  upon  another 
duty.  When  a family  of  three  persons  has  to 
live  upon  an  income  of  three  hundred  a year, 
and,  nevertheless,  makes  some  pretense  of  going 
into  society,  it  has  to  be  very  mindful  of  small 
details,  even  though  that  family  may  consist  only 
of  ladies.  Of  this  Mrs.  Dale  was  well  aware, 
and  as  it  pleased  her  that  her  daughters  should 
be  nice  and  fresh,  and  pretty  in  their  attire, 
many  a long  hour  was  given  up  to  that  care. 
The  squire  would  send  them  shawls  in  winter, 
and  had  given  them  riding  habits,  and  had  6eot 
them  down  brown  silk  dresses  from  London — so 
limited  in  quantity  that  the  due  manufacture  of 
two  dresses  out  of  the  material  had  been  found 
to  be  beyond  the  art  of  woman,  and  the  brown 
silk  garments  had  been  a difficulty  from  that 
day  to  this — the  squire  having  a good  memory 
in  such  matters,  and  being  anxious  to  see  the 
fruits  of  his  liberality.  All  this  was  doubtless 
of  assistance,  but  had  the  squire  given  the  amount 
which  he  60  expended  in  money  to  his  nieces  the 
benefit  Would  have  been  greater.  As  it  was,  the 
girls  were  always  nice  and  fresh  and  pretty,  they 
themselves  not  being  idle  in  that  matter;  bat 
their  tire -woman  in  chief  was  their  mother. 
And  now  she  went  up  to  their  room  and  got  oat 
their  muslin  frocks,  and — but,  perhaps,  I should 
not  tell  such  tales  1 — She,  however,  felt  no  shame 
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in  her  work,  ns  she  sent  for  a hot  iron,  and  with 
her  own  hands  smoothed  out.  the  creases,  and 
gave  the  proper  set  to  the  crimp  finances,  and 
fixed  a new  ribbon  where  it  was  wanted,  and 
saw  that  all  was  as  it  should  he.  Men  think 
but  little  how  much  of  this  kind  is  endured  that 
their  eyes  may  be  pleased,  even  though  it  be  but 
for  an  hour. 

Oh,  mamma,  how  good  you  are  j*  said  Bell, 


as  the  two  girls  came  in,  only  just  in  time  to 
make  themselves  ready  for  returning  to  dinner. 

u Mamma  is  always  good,”  said  Lily.  41 1 
wish,  mamma,  I could  do  the  same  for  you 
ofrener and  then  she  kissed  her  mother.  But 
the  squire  wns  exact  about  dinner,  so  they  dressed 
themselves  in  haste,  and  went  off  again  through 
the  garden,  their  mother  accompanying  them 
to  the  little  bridge. 
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“Your  uncle  did  not  seem  vexed  at  my  not 
coming?”  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

“We  have  not  seen  him,  mamma,”  6aid  Lily. 
“We  have  been  ever  so  far  down  the  fields,  and 
forgot  altogether  what  o’clock  it  was.” 

“ I don’t  think  Uncle  Christopher  was  about 
the  place,  or  we  should  have  met  him,”  said 
Bell. 

“But  I am  vexed  with  you,  mamma.  Are 
not  you,  Bell?  It  is  very  bad  of  you  to  stay 
here  all  alone,  and  not  come.” 

“I  suppose  mamma  likes  being  at  home. bet- 
ter than  up  at  the  Great  House,  ” said  Bell,  very 
gently;  and  as  she  spoke  she  was  holding  her 
mother’s  hand. 

“Well,  good-by,  dears.  I shall  expect  you 
between  ten  and  eleven.  But  don’t  hurry  your- 
selves if  any  thing  is  going  on.”  And  so  they 
went,  and  the  widow  was  again  alone.  The 
path  from  the  bridge  ran  straight  up  toward  the 
back  of  the  Great  House,  so  that  for  a moment 
or  two  she  could  see  them  as  they  tripped  on  al- 
most in  a run.  And  then  she  saw  their  dresses 
flutter  as  they  turned  sharp  round,  up  the  ter- 
race steps.  She  would  not  go  beyond  the  nook 
among  the  laurels  by  which  she  was  surrounded, 
lest  any  one  should  see  her  as  she  looked  after 
her  girls.  But  when  the  last  flutter  of  pink 
muslin  had  been  whisked  away  from  her  sight, 
she  felt  it  hard  that  she  might  not  follow  them. 
She  stood  there,  however,  without  advancing  a 
step.  She  would  not  have  Hopkins  telling  how 
she  watched  her  daughters  as  they  went  from 
her  own  home  to  that  of  her  brother-in-law.  It 
was  not  within  the  capacity  of  Hopkins  to  Un- 
derstand why  she  watched  them. 

“Well,  girls,  you’re  not  much  too  soon.  I 
think  your  mother  might  have  come  with  you,” 
said  Uncle  Christopher.  And  this  was  the  man- 
ner of  the  man.  Had  he  known  his  own  wishes 
he  must  have  acknowledged  to  himself  that  he 
was  better  pleased  that  Mrs.  Dale  should  stay 
away.  He  felt  himself  more  absolutely  master 
and  more  comfortably  at  home  at  his  own  table 
without  her  company  than  with  it.  And  yet  he 
frequently  made  a grievance  of  her  not  coming, 
and  himself  believed  in  that  grievance. 

“I  think  mamma  was  tired,”  said  Bell. 

“Hem.  It’s  not  so  very  far  across  from  one 
house  to  the  other.  If  I were  to  shut  myself  up 
whenever  I’m  tired — But  never  mind.  Let’s 
go  to  dinner.  Mr.  Crosbie,  will  you  take  my 
niece  Lilian.”  And  then,  offering  his  own  arm 
to  Bell,  he  walked  off  to  the  dining-room. 

“ If  he  scolds  mamma  any  more,  I’ll  go  away,” 
said  Lily  to  her  companion ; by  which  it  may 
bo  seen  that  they  had  all  become  very  intimate 
during  the  long  day  that  they  had  passed  to- 
gether. 

Mrs.  Dale,  after  remaining  for  a moment  on 
the  bridge,  went  into  her  tea.  What  succeda- 
neum  of  mutton  chop  or  broiled  ham  she  had 
for  the  roast  duck  and  green  pease  which  were  to 
have  been  provided  for  the  family  dinner  we  will 
not  particularly  inquire.  We  may,  however, 
imagine  that  she  did  not  devote  herself  to  her 


evening  repast  with  any  peculiar  energy  of  ap- 
petite. She  took  a book  with  her  as  she  sat 
herself  down — some  novel,  probably,  for  Mrs. 
Dale  was  not  above  novels— and  read  a page  or 
two  as  she  sipped  her  tea.  But  the  book  was 
soon  laid  on  one  side,  and  the  tray  on  which  the 
warm  plate  had  become  cold  was  neglected,  and 
she  threw  herself  back  in  her  own  familiar  chair, 
thinking  of  herself,  and  of  her  girls,  and  think- 
ing also  what  might  have  been  her  lot  in  life  had 
he  lived  who  had  loved  her  truly  during  the  few 
years  that  they  had  been  together. 

It  is  especially  the  nature  of  a Dale  to  be  con- 
stant in  his  likings  and  his  dislikings.  Her  hus- 
band’s affection  for  her  had  been  unswerving — 
so  much  so  that  he  had  quarreled  with  his  broth- 
er because  his  brother  would  not  express  him- 
self in  brotherly  terms  about  his  wife ; but,  nev- 
ertheless, the  two  brothers  had  loved  each  other 
always.  Many  years  had  now  gone  by  since 
these  things  had  occurred,  but  still  the  same 
feelings  remained.  When  she  had  first  come 
down  to  Allington  she  had  resolved  to  win  the 
squire’s  regard,  but  she  had  now  long  known 
that  any  such  winning  was  out  of  the  question ; 
indeed  there  was  no  longer  a wish  for  it.  Mre. 
Dale  was  not  one  of  those  soft-hearted  women 
who  sometimes  thank  God  that  they  can  love 
any  one.  She  could  once  have  felt  affection  for 
her  brother-in-law — affection,  and  close,  care- 
ful, sisterly  friendship ; but  she  could  not  do  so 
now.  He  had  been  cold  to  her,  and  had  with 
perseverance  rejected  her  advances.  That  was 
now  seven  years  since ; and  during  those  years 
Mrs.  Dale  had  been,  at  any  rate,  as  cold  to  him 
os  he  had  been  to  her. 

But  all  this  was  very  hard  to  bear.  That 
her  daughters  should  love  their  uncle  was  not 
only  reasonable  but  in  every  way  desirable. 
He  was  not  cold  to  them.  To  them  he  was 
generous  and  affectionate.  If  she  were  only 
out  of  the  way  he  would  have  taken  them  to  his 
house  as  his  own,  and  they  would  in  all  respects 
have  stood  before  the  world  as  his  adopted  chil- 
dren. Would  it  not  be  better  if  she  were  oat 
of  the  way  ? 

It  was  only  in  her  most  dismal  moods  that 
this  question  would  get  itself  asked  within  her 
tpind,  and  then  she  would  recover  herself,  and 
answer  it  stoutly  with  an  indignant  protest  against 
her  own  morbid  weakness.  It  would  not  be  well 
that  she  should  be  away  from  her  girls — not 
though  their  uncle  should  have  been  twice  a 
better  uncle ; not  though,  by  her  absence,  they 
might  become  heiresses  of  all  Allington.  Was 
it  not  above  every  thing  to  them  that  they  should 
have  a mother  near  them  ? And  as  she  asked 
of  herself  that  morbid  question — wickedly  asked 
it,  as  she  declared  to  herself — did  she  not  know 
that  they  loved  her  better  than  all  the  world  be- 
sides, and  would  prefer  her  caresses  and  her  care 
to  the  guardianship  of  any  uncle  let  his  house 
be  ever  so  great  ? As  yet  they  loved  her  bet- 
ter than  all  the  world  besides.  Of  other  love, 
should  it  come,  she  would  not  be  jealous.  And 
if  it  should  come,  and  should  be  happy,  might 
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there  not  yet  be  a bright  evening  of  life  for  her- 
self? If  they  should  marry,  and  if  their  lords 
would  accept  her  love,  her  friendship,  and  her 
homage,  she  might  yet  escape  from  the  death- 
like coldness  of  that  Great  House,  and  be  happy 
in  some  tiny  cottage,  from  which  she  might  go 
forth  at  times  among  those  who  would  really 
welcome  her.  A certain  doctor  there  was,  liv- 
ing not  very  far  from  Allington,  at  Guest  wick, 
as  to  whom  she  had  once  thought  that  he  might 
fill  that  place  of  son-in-law — to  be  well-beloved. 
Her  quiet,  beautiful  Bell  had  seemed  to  like  the 
man ; and  he  had  certainly  done  more  than  seem 
to  like  her.  But  now,  for  some  weeks  past,  this 
hope,  or  rather  this  idea,  had  faded  away.  Mrs. 
Dale  had  never  questioned  her  daughter  on  the 
matter ; she  was  not  a woman  prone  to  put  such 
questions.  But  during  the  month  or  two  lost 
post  she  had  seen  jvith  regret  that  Bell  looked 
almost  coldly  on  the  man  whom  her  mother  fa- 
vored. 

In  thinking  of  all  this  the  long  evening  pass- 
ed away,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  she  heard  the 
coming  steps  across  the  garden.  The  young 
men  had,  of  course,  accompanied  the  girls  home ; 
and  as  she  stepped  out  from  the  still  open  win- 
dow of  her  own  drawing-room,  she  saw  them  all 
on  the  centre  of  the  lawn  before  her. 

“There’s  mamma,”  said  Lily.  “Mamma, 
Mr.  Crosbie  wants  to  play  croquet  by  moon- 
light.”  ' 

“ I don’t  think  there  is  light  enough  for  that,” 
said  Mrs.  Dale. 

“ There  is  light  enough  for  him,”  said  Lily, 
“ for  he  plays  quite  independently  of  the  hoops ; 
don’t  you,  Mr.  Crosbie  ?” 

“There’s  very  pretty  croquet  light,  I should 
say,”  said  Mr.  Crosbie,  looking  up  at  the  bright 
moon ; “ and  then  it  is  so  stupid  going  to  bed.” 

“Yes,  it  is  stupid  going  to  bed,”  said  Lily; 
“but  people  in  the  country  arc  stupid,  you 
know.  Billiards,  that  you  can  play  all  night 
by  gas,  is  much  better,  isn’t  it?” 

“ Your  arrow  falls  terribly  astray  there,  Miss 
Dale,  for  I never  touch  a cue ; you  should  talk 
to  your  cousin  about  billiards.” 

“Is  Bernard  a great  billiard-player?”  asked 
Bell. 

“Well,  I do  play  now  and  again ; about  as 
well  as  Crosbie*  does  croquet.  Come,  Crosbie, 
we’ll  go  home  and  smoke  a cigar.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Lily ; “ and  then,  you  know,  we 
stupid  people  can  go  to  bed.  Mamma,  I wish 
you  had  a little  smoking-room  here  for  us.  I 
don’t  like  being  considered  stupid.”  And  then 
they  parted — the  ladies  going  into  the  house, 
and  the  two  men  returning  across  the  lawn. 

“Lily,  my  love,”  said  Mrs.  Dale,  when  they 
were  all  together  in  her  bedroom,  “it  seems  to 
me  that  you  are  very  hard  upon  Mr.  Crosbie.” 

“She  has  been  going  on  like  that  all  the 
evening,”  said  Bell. 

“I’m  sure  we  are  very  good  friends,”  said 
Lily. 

“ Oh,  very,”  said  Bell. 

“Now,  Bell,  you’re  jealous;  you  know  you 


are.”  And  then,  seeing  that  her  sister  was  in 
some  slight  degree  vexed,  she  went  up  to  her 
and  kissed  her.  “ She  sha’n't  be  called  jealous ; 
shall  she,  mamma?” 

“I  don’t  think  she  deserves  it,”  said  Mrs. 
Dale. 

“ Now,  yon  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  think 
I meant  any  thing,”  said  Lily.  “As  if  I cared 
a buttercup  about  Mr.  Crosbie.” 

“ Or  I either,  Lily.” 

“ Of  course  you  don’t.  But  I do  care  for  him 
very  much,  mamma.  Ho  is  such  a duck  of  an 
Apollo.  I shall  always  call  him  Apollo : Phoe- 
bus Apollo  1 And  when  I draw  his  picture  he 
shall  have  a mallet  in  his  hand  iustead  of  a bow. 
Upon  my  word  I am  very  much  obliged  to  Ber- 
nard for  bringing  him  down  here;  and  I do 
wish  he  was  not  going  away  the  day  after  to- 
morrow.” 

“ The  day  after  to-morrow !”  said  Mrs.  Dale. 
“It  was  hardly  worth  coming  for  two  days.” 

“No,  it  wasn’t ; disturbing  us  all  in  our  quiet 
little  ways  just  for  such  a spell  as  that — not  giv- 
ing one  time  even  to  count  his  rays.” 

“But  he  says  he  shall  perhaps  come  again,” 
said  Bell. 

“ There  is  that  hope  for  us,”  said  Lily.  “ Un- 
cle Christopher  asked  him  to  come  down  when 
he  gets  his  long  leave  of  absence.  This  is  only 
a short  sort  of  leave.  He  is  better  off  than 
poor  Johnny  Eames.  Johnny  Eames  only  has 
a month ; but  Mr.  Crosbie  has  two  months  just 
whenever  he  likes  it,  and  seems  to  be  pretty  much 
his  own  master  all  the  year  round  besides.” 

“And  Uncle  Christopher  asked  him  to  com  1 
down  for  the  shooting  in  September,”  said  Bell. 

“ And  though  he  didn’t  say  he’d  come,  I think 
he  meant  it,”  said  Lily.  “There  is  that  hope 
for  us,  mamma.” 

“ Then  you’ll  have  to  draw  Apollo  with  a gun 
instead  of  a mallet.” 

1 4 That  is  the  worst  of  it,  mamma.  Wc  sha’n’t 
see  much  of  him  or  of  Bernard  cither.  They 
wouldn’t  let  us  go  out  into  the  woods  as  beaters, 
would  they  ?” 

“You’ll  make  too  much  noise  to  be  of  any 
use.” 

“Should  I?  I thought  the  beaters  had  to 
shout  at  the  birds.  I should  get  very  tired  of 
shouting  at  birds,  so  I think  I’ll  stay  at  home 
and  look  after  my  clothes.” 

“I  hope  he  will  come,  because  Uncle  Chris- 
topher seems  to  like  him  so  much,”  said  Bell. 

“I  wonder  whether  a certain  gentleman  at 
Guestwick  will  like  his  coming,  ” said  Lily.  And 
then,  as  soon  as  she  had  spoken  the  words,  she 
looked  at  her  sister  and  saw  that  she  had  grieved 
her. 

“ Lily,  yon  let  your  tongue  run  too  fast,”  said 
Mrs.  Dale. 

“I  didn’t  mean  any  thing,  Bell,”  said  Lily. 
“ I beg  your  pardon.” 

“ It  doesn’t  signify,”  said  Bell.  “ Only  Lily 
says  things  without  thinking.”  And  then  that 
conversation  came  to  an  end,  and  nothing  more 
was  said  among  them  beyond  what  appertained 
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to  their  toilet  and  a few  last  words  at  porting. 
But  the  two  girls  occupied  the  same  room,  And 
when  their  oWn  door  was  closed  upon  them  Bell 
did  allude  to  what  had  passed  with  some  spirit. 

“Lily,  you  promised  me,”  she  said,  “that 
you  would  not  say  any  thing  more  to  me  about 
Dr.  Croft.” 

“ I know  I did,  and  I was  very  wrong.  I 
l>eg  your  pardon,  Bell ; and  I won’t  do  it  again 
— not  if  I can  help  it.” 

“ Not  help  it,  Lily  I” 

“But  I’m  sure  I don’t  know  why  I shouldn’t 
speak  of  him— only  not  in  the  way  of  laughing 
at  you.  Of  all  the  men  I ever  saw  in  my  life  I 
like  him  best.  And  only  that  I love  you  better 
than  I love  myself  I could  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
grudge  you  his — ” 

“Lily,  what  did  you  promise  just  now.” 

“Well,  after  to-night.  And  I don’t  know 
why  you  should  turn  against  him.” 


“I  have  never  turned  against  him  or  for 
him.” 

“ There’s  no  turning  about  him.  He’d  give 
his  left  hand  if  you’d  only  smile  on  him.  Or 
his  right  either — and  that’s  what  I should  like 
to  see ; so  now  you’ve  heard  it.  ” 

“ You  know  you  are  talking  nonsense.” 

“ So  I should  like  to  see  it.  And  so  would 
mamma  too,  I’m  sure;  though  I never  heard 
her  say  a word  about  him.  In  my  mind  he’s 
the  finest  fellow  I ever  saw.  What’s  Mr.  Apol- 
lo Crosbie  to  him?  And  now,  as  it  makes  you 
unhappy,  Til  never  6ay  another  word  about 
him.” 

As  Bell  wished  her  sister  good-night  with  per- 
haps more  than  her  usual  affection,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Lily’s  words  and  eager  tone  had  in 
some  way  pleased  her,  in  spite  of  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  request  which  she  had  made.  And 
Lily  was  aware  that  it  was  so. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  5th  of  September.  The 
military  operations  of  the  month  have  been  of 
the  highest  importance ; but  the  Government  hav- 
ing excluded  newspaper  correspondents  from  the 
army,  and  not  deeming  it  expedient  to  furnish  full 
details,  we  are  able  to  give  only  a general  outline 
of  events.  When  the  restrictions  which  have  been 
imposed,  for  good  reasons  it  is  presumed,  shall  have 
l>een  removed,  we  intend  to  record  the  particulars  of 
the  campaign,  of  which  we  can  now  furnish  only 

leading  features. The  falling  back  of  our  army 

from  before  Richmond  to  the  James  River,  it  is  now 
clear,  was  not  a strategic  movement  to  insure  a bet- 
ter position,  but  a military  necessity  to  preserve  it 
from  destruction.  It  was  a hazardous  operation, 
skillfully  conducted ; but  it  involved  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  attack  upon  Richmond.  The  enemy, 
freed  from  the  necessity  of  defending  their  own  cap- 
ital, speedily  assumed  the  offensive,  and  undertook 
to  menace  our  capital,  with  the  further  design  to 
transfer,  if  possible,  the  seat  of  war  from  their  terri- 
tory to  ours.  It  was  decided  to  be  necessary  to 
withdraw  the  army  under  General  M‘Clcllan  from 
the  James  River,  and  unite  it  with  that  which  de- 
fended Washington  against  the  forward  movement 
of  the  enemy.  This  operation  was  conducted  cau- 
tiously and  quietly.  The  sick  and  wounded  were 
sent  down  the  river,  and  thence  distributed  among 
the  hospitals  established  at  various  points.  One 
serious  casualty  occurred  in  the  course  of  this  opera- 
tion. On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August  the  steam- 
er West  Point , having  on  board  many  sick  soldiers, 
came  in  collision  with  the  steamer  George  Peabody , 
and  was  sunk,  carrying  down  with  her  about  seven- 
ty-five persons.  The  withdrawal  of  the  army  across 
the  Peninsula  w*as  effected  without  opposition.  To 
cover  this  operation,  ho  waver,  the  “Army  of  Vir- 
ginia,” as  the  force  which  had  been  placed  under  the 
command  of  General  Pope  was  called,  mado  a diver- 
sion into  the  heart  of  Eastern  Virginia.  The  ad- 
vance of  these  forces,  under  General  Banks,  encoun- 
tered, on  the  9th  of  August,  the  advance  of  the  ene- 
my, under  General  Jackson,  at  Cedar  Mountain,  near 
the  Rapidau  River.  Here  a bloody  but  undecisive 
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action  took  place.  After  some  days’  skirmishing 
Pope  fell  back  to  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahau- 
s nock,  guarding  the  fords  of  that  river  for  many  miles. 

I On  the  22d  a strong  party  of  cavalry  crossed  the  riv- 
j er  at  some  unguarded  point,  and,  making  a circuit, 
surprised  Pope’s  head-quarters  at  Catlet’s  Station, 

| some  ten  miles  in  the  rear  of  his  main  force ; here 
they  gained  a considerable  amount  of  booty. 

The  enemy,  who  had  by  this  time  brought  their 
whole  force  from  Richmond  northward  to  the  Rap- 
pahannock, sent  a strong  detachment  north w'est ward 
j until  they  reached  the  valley  between  the  Blue  Ridge 
i and  the  Bull  Run  Ilills;  they  then  proceeded  north 
until  they  w'ero  opposite  Pope’s  extreme  right  at 
Manassas  J unction,  though  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ilills.  They  passed  through  these  at  the  Thorough- 
fare Gap,  a little  to  the  north  of  west  of  the  Junction, 
and  the  first  intimation  of  their  presence  wTas  a sud- 
den dash,  made  on  the  26th,  upon  Manassas,  where 
a large  amount  of  stores  had  been  collected,  which 
were  only  weakly  guarded.  They  destroyed  the  rail- 
road track,  stores,  and  buildings.  Pope,  finding  an 
attempt  made  to  turn  his  right,  marched  northward 
from  Warrenton  upon  Manassas  in  three  columns. 
One  of  these,  under  Hooker,  encountered  a portion 
of  the  enemy  at  Kettle  Run  on  the  27th,  and  after 
a sharp  action  defeated  them.  Another,  under 
M ‘Dow  ell  and  Sigel,  came  up  with  the  enemy  near 
Centreville  on  the  28  th ; a severe  action  took  place, 
j which  wras  only  terminated  by  darkness,  the  enemy 
! falling  back  to  the  old  battle-ground  of  Bull  Ron. 
Here,  on  the  29th,  a desperate  battle  wras  fought) 
terminating  in  our  favor.  General  Pope  sent  a dis- 
patch announcing  that  the  enemy  were  driven  from 
the  field,  and  were  retreating  toward  the  mountains. 
He  estimated  our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  at  8000 
men,  and  that  of  the  enemy  at  double  the  number. 
The  eneinv  fell  back  to  meet  their  reinforcements, 
which  had  now  come  up;  and  the  battle  was  re- 
newed on  the  30th,  and  continued  all  day,  the  ene- 
my gaining  the  advantage.  At  night  Pope  fell  back, 
in  good  order,  to  the  strong  intrenchments  at  Ceo- 
treviile,  where  be  was  reinforced  by  Franklin’s  and 
j Sumner’s  corps,  a part  of  the  army  from  the  Benia* 

' aula.  Here  he  remained  awaiting  an  attack  from 
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the  enemy.  No  assault  was  made  in  front ; but  the 
enemy  appeared  to  be  edging  round  further  to  the 
north , still  threatening  to  turn  our  right,  and  inter- 
pose between  our  army  and  Washington,  or  to  cross 
the  Potomac  above  the  capitaL  On  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember a body  of  the  enemy  made  a dash  at  bur  sup- 
ply trains  at  Chantilly,  near  Fairfax  Court  House, 
between  Centreville  and  Washington.  They  were 
met  and  at  last  driven  back,  but  we  lost  two  of  our 
best  officers,  Generals  Stevens  and  Kearney.  At 
another  point,  on  the  same  day,  however,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  a supply  train  of  100  wagons. 
Our  main  army,  on  the  3d,  commenced  falling  back 
from  Centreville  toward  Washington,  and  massing 
itself  around  Arlington  Heights  in  front  of  the  Cap- 
ital, where  reinforcements  are  rapidly  pouring  in. 
General  M‘Clellan  has  been  by  special  order  intrust- 
ed with  the  command  of  the  fortifications  of  Wash- 
ington and  of  all  the  troops  for  the  defense  of  the 
Capital.  The  position  of  affairs  in  Virginia  is  almost 
the  same  as  it  was  a year  ago,  only  that  both  armies 
are  now  in  far  greater  strength.  An  attack  upon 
our  army  in  its  intrenchments  before  Washington 
seems  wholly  improbable;  it  appears  more  likely 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  attempt  to 
cross  the  Upper  Potomac  into  Maryland,  and  to  car- 
ry the  war  into  that  State,  and  even,  if  possible,  into 
Pennsylvania. Governor  Curtin,  of  Pennsylva- 

nia, has  issued  a proclamation  urging  the  immediate 
formation  of  volunteer  companies  and  regiments  of 
militia,  to  whom  he  promises  that  arms  shall  be  fur- 
nished ; he  also  recommends  that  all  places  of  busi- 
ness be  closed  at  three  o’clock,  so  that  all  persons 
employed  may  have  opportunity  for  drill  and  mili- 
tary instruction. 

In  Kentucky  affairs  present  an  unfavorable  aspect. 
Governor  Magoffin,  who  in  reply  to  the  first  call  of 
the  President  for  75,000  men,  answered  that  “ Ken- 
tucky will  furnish  no  troops  for  the  wicked  purpose 
of  subduing  her  sister  Southern  States,  ” has  resigned. 
His  sympathies  have  from  the  first  been  with  the 
Confederates,  though  his  action  has  been  controlled 
by  the  Union  Legislature.  Mr.  Fiske,  the  Speaker 
of  the  Legislature,  also  resigned,  and  James  F.  Rob- 
inson, a decided  Union  man,  has  been  chosen  in  his 
stead.  Ho  therefore  becomes  Acting-Governor  of 
the  State,  and  is  President  of  the  Military  Board. — 
The  guerrilla  svarfare,  which  lias  been  raging  for  some 
months,  has  given  place  to  a serious  attempt  to  over- 
run the  State.  At  Richmond,  almost  in  the  centre 
of  the  State,  a battle  took  place  on  the  31st  of  Au- 
gust between  the  Union  troops  under  General  Man- 
son  and  a larger  Confederate  force  under  General  Kir- 
by Smith,  in  which  we  wero  defeated.  The  enemy 
advanced  to  the  important  city  of  Lexington,  which 
was  surrendered  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  then 
proceeded  to  EVankfort,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
which  was  occupied  on  the  3d.  The  archives  and 
public  property  were  removed  to  Louisville,  where 
the  Legislature  was  convened.  Governor  Robinson 
has  called  upon  every  loyal  citizen  of  Kentucky  to 
rally  to  the  defense  of  the  State.  Paris,  Louisville, 
and  Bowling  Green  are  named  os  the  principal  places 
of  rendezvous.  All  the  able-bodied  citizens  of  Lou- 
isville have  been  ordered  to  enroll  themselves  at 

once  for  the  defense  of  the  city, Concurrently 

with  the  foregoing  news,  it  was' stated  that  a strong 
body  of  the  enemy  were  marching  toward  Cincin- 
nati, and  on  the  2d  of  September  it  was  said  that 
they  were  actually  within  less  than  forty  miles  from 
that  city,  though  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio, 
and  that  the  Ohio  regiments  in  Kentucky  were  fall-# 


ing  back  upon  Covington,  opposite  Cincinnati.  Mar- 
tial law  was  at  once  proclaimed ; all  citizens  were 
ordered  to  enroll  themselves  for  the  defense  of  these 
cities,  and  the  steamboats  were  ordered  to  remain 
on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river. 

An  attempt  to  retake  Baton  Rouge,  the  capital 
of  Louisiana,  was  made  on  the  5th  of  August  by 
the  Confederates  under  General  Breckinridge.  The 
design  was  to  assail  our  forces  by  land,  while  the 
ram  Arkansas , which  had  descended  from  Vicks- 
burg, should  co-operate  by  water.  The  land  attack 
was  fiercely  made,  but  after  a severe  action  the  en- 
emy were  driven  back.  The  A rkansas  was  unable 
to  participate ; her  machinery  gave  way,  and  she 
laid  by  some  miles  above  the  town.  Here  she  was 
attacked  by  our  gun-boats,  by  which  she  was  soon 
set  on  fire,  and  was  blown  up,  after  having  been 
abandoned  by  her  crew. 

Clarksville,  on  the  Cumberland  River,  which  fell 
into  our  hands  in  February,  immediately  after  the 
capture  of  Fort  Donelson,  was  surrendered  to  an  in- 
adequate force  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Rodney  Ma- 
son, of  the  71st  Ohio  Volunteers,  who  commanded, 
has  been  cashiered  for  cowardice,  and  twelve  subor- 
dinate officers  who  published  a card  stating  that  they 
had  advised  the  surrender,  have  bceu  dismissed  from 
the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Colonel  (now  Brigadier-General)  Corcoran,  of 
the  New  York  69th,  who  was  made  prisoner  at  Bull 
Run,  and  was  for  more  than  a year  kept  in  close 
confinement  first  as  hostage  for  the  captured  priva- 
teers, and  subsequently  on  other  pretexts,  has  been 
released  in  pursuance  of  the  agreement  for  a gen- 
eral exchange  of  prisoners,  returned  to  New  York, 
where  he  has  been  received  with  the  utmost  enthu- 
siasm. Ho  entered  at  once  upon  the  work  of  re- 
cruiting a brigade,  and  met  with  tho  greatest  suc- 
cess. His  popularity  with  his  fellow-citizens  of 
Irish  birth  or  descent  is  unbounded ; and  is  hardly 
less  among  those  who  are  not  connected  with  him 
by  this  special  tie. 

Outrages  of  the  most  deplorable  character  have 
broken  out  among  the  Sioux  and  other  Indian  tribes 
in  Minnesota.  It  was  at  first  reported  that  500 
whites  had  been  murdered ; this  is  an  exaggeration, 
but  the  number  of  victims  is  very  large.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  having  written  to  the  President 
in  consequence  in  relation  to  the  draft,  received  for 
answer  that  he  was  to  attend  to  the  Indians.  If  the 
draft  could  not  proceed,  of  course  it  would  not ; but 
the  Government  could  not  extend  the  time. 

The  President,  in  answer  to  a letter  addressed  to 
him  by  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  in  his 
paper,  criticising  the  measures  of  the  Government, 
returned  the  following  reply,  setting  forth  the  prin- 
ciples and  policy  upon  which  those  measures  are 
founded : 

w As  to  the  policy  I * aeem  to  be  pursuing,*  as  you  say,  I 
have  not  meant  to  leave  any  one  in  doubt.  I would  save 
the  Union.  I would  save  it  in  the  shortest  way  under  the 
Constitution.  The  sooner  the  National  authority  can  be 
restored,  the  nearer  the  Union  will  be  4 the  Union  as  it 
was.* 

44  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless 
they  could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  1 do  not  agree 
with  them.  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the 
Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  destroy  slavery, 
I do  not  agree  with  them.  My  paramount  object  in  this 
struggle  Is  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to  Bave  or 
to  destroy  slavery.  If  I could  save  the  Union  without 
freeing  any  slave  I would  do  it,  and  if  I could  save  it  by 
freeing  all  the  slaves  I would  do  it.  And  if  I could  save  ft 
by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone  I would  also  do 
that  What  I do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race  I do 
because  I believe  it  helps  to  save  this  Union.  And  what  I 
forbear,  I forbear  because  1 do  not  believe  it  would  help  to 
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gave  the  Union.  I shall  do  less  whenever  I shall  believe 
what  I am  doing  hurts  the  cause;  and  X shall  do  more 
whenever  I shall  believe  doing  more  will  help  the  cause. 
I shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  errors,  and 
I shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  os  they  shall  appear  to  be 
true  views. 

UI  have  here  stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  view 
of  official  duty,  and  I intend  no  modification  of  my  oft-ex- 
pressed personal  wish  that  all  men  every  where  could  be 
free.” 

<gtotnr'B  <0ust(  Cjjflir. 

OF  all  oar  easily  accessible  lakes  Lake  George  is 
the  most  sought  and  praised.  But  the  proper 
lake  achievement  at  present  is  Moosehead.  There 
is  no  withstanding  or  describing  the  tone  in  which  a 
man  who  has  been  there  asks  another  who  unwit- 
tingly begins  to  prattle  of  lakes  and  summer  wan- 
derings, “And  Moosehead?”  There  is  a palpable 
drooping  in  the  reply,  “No,  I’ve  not  been  there  yet, 
but  I mean  to  go.”  Yet!  The  whole  reply  con- 
fesses the  humiliation  which  the  speaker  feels. 

In  like  manner  the  Adirondack  are  brandished 
about  your  head.  4 4 Not  been  to  the  Adirondacks  ? 
dear  mo!”  While  every  man  who  has  been , as  Win- 
throp  slyly  insinuates,  towers  among  other  of  his 
peaceable  fellow-citizens  as  if  he  were  an  essential 
part  of  that  mountain  scenery.  Thus  it  is  that  we 
are  all  bullied  by  certain  places  and  their  reputations. 
Surrender  is  the  best  compromise.  If  you  have  not 
been  to  those  mountains  or  to  that  lake  you  may  as 
well  begin  to  pack  your  trunk.  What  do  I say  ? 
you  may  as  well  begin  to  stud'  your  knapsack. 

As  for  the  Easy  Chair,  now  that  the  hunting  sea- 
son has  arrived,  he  declares  that  he  sees  nothing 
manly  nor  exhilarating  in  shooting  deer  or  birds,  or 
in  catching  fish.  What  is  a deer  hunt  ? If  you  are 
in  the  wild  woods  like  the  Adirondack  you  lie  behind 
a log  or  rock  by  which  the  animal  is  likely  to  pass, 
you  scarcely  breathe  as  you  wait  with  your  hand 
grasping  your  rifle.  The  slow  hours  drag  by,  and 
you  are  very  wet,  or  the  gnats  and  mosquitoessting, 
or  you  are  hungry,  or  cramped,  or  generally  uncom- 
fortable— but  hark ! What’s  that  ? A slight  rustle ! 
You  are  all  alert.  Your  heart  beats.  -Your  hands 
tingle.  Breathlessly  you  stare  toward  the  sound. 
And  then — nothing.  A twig  dropped. 

Ah  well ! that’s  nothiug.  Very  cautiously  you 
stretch  the  leg  w hich  has  the  most  stitch  in  it  lest 
you  should  alarm  the  deer.  The  position  and  the 
progress  of  affairs  are  a little  monotonous ; but  if  the 
day  that  counts  one  glorious  nibble  is  a day  well 
spent,  how  much  more  so  that  which  gives  you  the 
chance  of  a deer ! ’St ! A slight  but  decided  crash- 
ing beyond  in  the  woods.  A faint,  startled,  hurry- 
ing sound ; and  the  next  moment,  noble,  erect,  alive 
in  every  hair,  the  proud  antlers  quivering,  the  eye 
wild  but  soft,  the  form  firm  and  exquisitely  agile, 
the  buck  bounds  into  view.  Crack  you  go,  you  poor 
miserable  skulker  behind  a rotten  log,  and  off  he 
goes,  the  dappled  noble  of  the  forest ! 

Perhaps  you  hit  him  and  kill  him.  You  outwit 
him  and  murder  him.  Well,  in  Venice  the  bravos 
used  to  hide  in  dark  door-ways  and  stab  the  gallants 
hieing  homo  from  love  and  lady.  Any  body  can 
stab  in  the  dark,  or  shoot  from  an  ambush.  To  kill 
the  animal  for  sport  is  wretched  enough ; but  if  you 
talk  of  manliness  and  use  other  fine  words,  be  at 
least  fair.  Give  him  a chance.  Put  your  two  legs, 
your  two  arms,  a knife,  and  your  human  wit  against 
his  four  legs,  greater  strength,  antlers,  and  want  of 
brain.  Then  is  the  contest  fair.  You  who  seek  his 
life  for  fun  give  him  a chance  at  yours  for  self-de- 


| fense.  The  sylvan  shades  approve  the  equal  strife; 
and  if  you  fall  you  are  at  least  not  disgraced. 

If  you  are  a deer-stalker  you  creep  up  stealthily  to 
find  them  feeding,  and  if  you  can  creep  near  enough, 
you  blaze  away.  I hope  that  you  have  seen  Doyle’s 
picture  Of  you,  a company  of  you,  scrambling  up  the 
side  of  a hill  hoping  to  catch  the  prey  over  the  brow. 
But  you  will  not  do  it.  They  are  off,  the  blithe 
beauties,  and  you  may  get  up  from  your  stomachs  as 
soon  as  you  choose. 

Or  you  may  hunt  in  a deer  preserve  with  drivers 
and  hounds.  You  pass  beyond  the  thicket  in  which 
they  lurk,  leaving  the  drivers  to  urge  them  forth. 
You  emerge  upon  sunny  open  spaces  waving  with 
thin,  long,  dry  grass,  tufted  with  thick  shrubs,  and 
dotted  with  convenient  mossy  rocks.  Here  is  a fa- 
vorite path  of  the  flying  deer,  and  you  post  yourself 
expectant  behind  a rock.  How  calm  and  lovely  the 
brilliant  October  day ! How  the  mass  of  the  wood 
foliage  shines  in  tbe  clear  sunlight!  How  every 
prospect  pleases  and  only  man  is — hark,  again! 
They  are  coming.  Lie  low.  Still  as  death.  Oh! 
the  beauties ! There  they  are ! And  one  glorious 
chief  of  chiefs  darts  straight  and  swift  toward  your 
ambush.  Just  beyond  is  the  covert.  He  believes 
that  safety  is  there.  The  quiet  sunny  nooks  in 
which  ho  shall  lie  and  feed,  the  pleasant  shades  at 
noon,  the  leafy  lair — they  are  all  there  a hundred 
rods  before.  Press  on ! press  on ! oh  delicate,  9wift 
feet ! He  is  not  man  who  does  not  follow  you  with 
human  sympathy.  Innocence,  purity,  helplessness, 
they  scud  the  sunny  space  with  you.  Too  late ! A 
sharp,  mean  sound,  the  bounding  falters,  the  pant- 
ing racer  falls.  The  dogs  and  men  rush  on.  If  the 
deer  is  not  dead  they  kill  him.  Tis  a noble  sport! 
’Tis  a manly  business! 

Lately  I saw  twro  deer,  two  splendid  bucks.  It 
was  a solitary,  sunny  opening  upon  which  I suddenly 
came.  They  were  lying  at  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
and  rose  with  a startled  spring,  for  an  instant  looked, 
and  with  one  bound,  as  if  they  would  leap  over  the 
tree  tops,  were  lost  in  the  thicket.  The  grace  and 
charm  they  gave  to  the  wood  was  indescribable. 
Into  tbe  remotest  gloom  they  sent  a thrill  of  son- 
light.  Nothing  fierce,  or  treacherous,  or  repulsive, 
consorts  with  the  image  of  a deer,  and  when  they 
vanished  the  whole  wood  was  peopled  with  their 
lovely  forms.  If  [ had  gone  back  to  dinner  dragging 
a mangled  body  along  the  wood  road,  or  carrying  the 
piteous  burden  in  a wagon,  how  could  that  sunlit 
beech  wood  ever  again  be  so  sylvan  sweet  and  Arca- 
dian as  now  it  is  ? I should  have  gained  a haunch 
of  venison,  but  I should  have  lost  a day.  That  tran- 
quil, secluded,  happy  scene  would  have  been  blood- 
stained. It  would  have  been  a fantastic  remorse, 
but  how  could  I have  justified  the  killing  of  the 
deer? 

No.  I have  not  been  to  the  Adirondacks,  nor 
have  I killed  deer  there,  nor  moose  in  Moosehead. 
I do  not  quarrel  with  those  who  have ; and  I hope 
they  are  as  satisfied  as  I am.  One  day  I hope  to  go, 
but  I hope  to  see  deer,  not  to  kill  them.  I am  eou- 
tent  that  other  people  should  slay  my  venison  as 
well  as  my  beef ; and  I shall  not  pretend  to  find  any 
sport  in  the  shambles,  whether  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  or  in  the  mountain  valleys.  I do  not  in- 
sist upon  killing  the  chickens  that  I cat,  nor  the 
partridges,  nor  the  quails.  The  noble  art  of  Vencry 
is  a fine  term  to  describe  the  butcher’s  business.  A 
man  who  secs  a heron  streaming  through  the  tran- 
quil summer  sky  and  only  wishes  for  his  gun,  or 
who  sees  the  beautifql  bound  of  a deer  in  tbe  woods 
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with  no  other  wish  than  that  of  killing  it,  does  not 
show  his  manhood  in  those  wishes.  The  bravest 
and  most  robust  manhood  does  not  imply  nor  re- 
quire the  least  wanton  cruelty.  It  is  not  necessari- 
ly developed  nor  proved  either  by  sticking  pins  into 
grasshoppers  or  firing  shot  into  deer. 

“Ah  yes!  but  you  treat  it  too  seriously,”  says 
young  Nimrod.  “It  is  not  a matter  of  reason,  but 
of  feeling  and  excitement.  As  you  lie  in  your  am- 
bush and  hear  suddenly  the  shouting  of  the  drivers, 
the  barking  of  the  dogs,  the  crackling  and  rustling 
of  boughs  and  leaves,  you  can  not  help  the  intense 
excitement.  Your  blood  burns,  your  nerves  tingle, 
your  ears  seem  to  quiver,  your  eyes  will  leap  from 
s your  head,  and,  upon  my  honor,  Sir,  when  our  best 
sportsman  saw  the  deer  near  him  last  year  in  Maine, 
he  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  upon  him,  but  such  was 
his  nervous  twitter  that  he  pointed  his  rifle  straight 
into  the  ground  and  fired.  He  wounded  the  ground 
severely  but  the  deer  escaped.  What  is  the  use  of 
talking  to  him  about  butchery?  Nothing  in  the 
world  interests  or  charms  him  so  much  as  hunting. 
Besides,  you  get  used  to  it.  It  is  not  pleasant, 
probably,  for  the  tyro,  who  is  a surgical  student,  to 
see  men’s  legs  and  arms  cut  off.  You  could  not  see 
it  without  shuddering,  perhaps  not  without  sicken- 
ing and  fainting.  But  how  long  would  it  be  before 
you  would  actually  enjoy  it?” 

So  the  enthusiasts  talk,  and  away  they  go  to  the 
hunt.  Hark ! tally  ho,  tantivy ! Is  not  the  lan- 
guage full  of  metaphors  derived  from  the  hunt? 
Does  not  literature  ring  with  hunting  songs  and 
choruses  and  glees?  Is  it  not  all  inwrought  with 
romance  and  poetry?  “Waken,  lords  and  ladies 
gay!”  The  baying  hound,  the  winding  horn,  the 
scarlet  huntsman,  the  flying  fox,  the  streaming, 
flashing  dash  across  the  country — they  are  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  life  and  civilization  from  which  we 
spring.  They  are  the  soul  of  the  “ Merrie  England” 
which  is  our  chief  tradition.  Come,  come  1 to  the 
Adirondack ! to  Moosehead ! 

41  All  nature  smiles  to  usher  in 
The  jocund  Queen  of  morn. 

And  huntsmen  with  the  day  begin 
To  wind  the  mellow  horn!'* 


above,  and  a sparkling  opaline  sheen  upon  the  shore. 
As  you  leave  the  Weirs  in  that  neat,  and  pretty,  and 
comfortable  little  steamer  The  Lady  of  the  Lake , the 
green  headlands  near  by  will  be  brilliant  with  sun- 
shine ; but  Red  Hill  will  be  muffled  with  solemn 
cloud,  peering  gravely  through  at  times,  and  Ossipee 
will  bo  utterly  obscured,  while  on, Belknap,  at  your 
right,  the  ground  will  seem  to  heave  and  roll,  so 
suddenly  shifting  are  the  dark  cloud  shadows  and 
bursts  of  sun.  As  you  emerge  upon  the  broader 
lake,  far  to  the  south  the  happy  regions  lie,  calm 
skies  and  rosy  peace.  But  as  you  head  northward 
toward  Centre  Harbor  alluring  coves  and  bays  open 
and  stretch  away  on  every  side  to  dusky  mist  and 
storm.  A thick  black  cloud  envelops  Red  Hill, 
shuts  out  the  friendly  shore,  leaves  only  the  nearer 
quiet  wooded  points,  while  the  lightning  darts  and 
the  thunder  booms  angrily,  sullenly  haunting  the 
winding  hollows  of  the  hills,  or  cracks  and  rattles 
sharply  overhead,  and  the  freshening  breeze  that 
foreruns  rain,  scuds  darkling  and  sparkling  over  the 
water,  nearer  and  nearer,  until  with  colder  blast  and 
deeper  roar  the  serried  legions  of  the  storm  dash 
furious  on,  and  we  are  instantly  enveloped  in  rat- 
tling blinding  rain,  and  fierce  chill  gusts,  that  ex- 
tinguish the  shores. 

The  tremendous  rain  streams  by,  and  close  before 
you  lies  the  little  white  church  and  spire,  and  the 
cluster  of  neat  houses  that  make  the  village  of  Cen- 
tre Harbor,  upon  the  very  shore  of  the  lake  and  at 
the  foot  of  hills  that  rise  backward  to  heavy  ever- 
green sides  and  summits ; while  at  the  right,  as  you 
face  the  village,  Red  Hill  emerges,  dark  and  cool 
and  crisp  with  even  foliage,  from  the  cloud  that 
clings  along  the  heights,  but  ravels  into  shreds  of 
mist  around  the  base  and  up  the  dells.  A few  steps 
through  the  garden,  that  descends  in  terraces  to  the 
lake,  and  which  you  cross  through  vine  arbors,  lead 
to  the  hotel — a pleasant  old-fashioned  house,  with 
balconies,  that  fronts  the  lake. 

Your  arrival  is  greeted  by  that  stare  of  half- weari- 
ness, half-interest  which  awaits  the  new-comer  at 
every  country  summer  resort.  The  arrival  of  the 
boat  is  a great  event  in  a place  where  there  are  no 
events  at  all  but  the  coming  and  going  of  strangers 
by  the  stage  or  the  steamer.  A long  range  of  peo- 
ple, men  and  women,  sitting  upon  wooden  sofas  and 
in  arm-chairs,  gaze  upon  yon  coming  up  the  steps 
with  your  bag  in  hand,  and  your  umbrella  over  your 
ann,  with  that  expression  of  painful  stolidity  temper- 
ed with  listless  curiosity,  which  is  the  predominant 
condition  of  pleasure  resorts.  “Well,”  they  seem 
to  say,  “ we’ve  got  a little  farther  along.  We’ve 
bad  the  bother  of  arriving,  and  battling  for  rooms, 
and  getting  settled.  We’ve  been  up  Red  Hill  and 
down  the  lake.  We’re  nearly  through.  To-mor- 
row we  shall  have  to  fight  for  outside  places  on  the 
stage  going  up  t% Conway.  Oh  dear!  and  you’re 
just  beginning.  Well,  the  woman  isn’t  very  pret- 
ty, and  that  child’s  a fright.” 

It  is  a good  house  at  Centre  Harbor,  with  a pleas- 
ant old-fashioned  flavor.  In  the  wash-room  there 
is  a drawer  labeled  “ slippers,”  and  stages  rattle  up 
to  the  door.  But  there  are  two  maple-trees  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  road  in  front,  which  serve  to 
cut  off  the  view  of  Ossipee,  and  are  of  no  other  use. 
But  as  Ossipee  is  the  finest  single  object  in  the  land- 
scape, the  maple-trees  are  in  the  way.  So  we  said 
to  the  landlord  as  we  all  sat  comfortably  after  din- 
ner, enjoying  the  clearing  up  of  the  storm.  The 
host  was  affable,  and  stopped  to  consider  the  point. 
“You  do  not  wish  them  for  shade,  Mr.  Landlord, 


Fob  all  that  I did  not  go  to  Moosehead,  but  to 
Winuipiseogee.  The  name  is  always  pronounced 
Winnepcsaukee,  and  Eastman,  in  his  admirable  and 
accurate  guide-book  for  the  White  Mountain  region, 
so  spells  it.  The  lake  is  the  finest  approach  to  the 
White  Hills.  It  is  a vast  ante-chamber,  the  en- 
trance hall,  from  which  you  look  up  through  the 
valley  of  the  Saco  to  the  towering  peaks  of  the 
mountains. 

The  level  of  the  lake,  the  bold  beautiful  fore- 
ground of  Red  Hill  and  Ossipee  between  which  you 
see  them  dim,  withdrawn  into  distance  and  sub- 
limity, wonderfully  deepen  the  impression.  It  is 
the  felicitous  setting  which  from  this  point  makes 
them  so  truly  imposing.  For,  in  themselves,  hills, 
at  the  most  six  thousand  feet  high,  are  not  impress- 
ive mountains.  Yet  you  can  easily  see  the  mid- 
Alps  from  some  points  where  you  are  less  struck  by 
mountain  grandeur  than  by  the  White  Ilills  from 
Lake  Winnipiseogee. 

I^t  it  be  a moist,  even  showery,  summer  day  in 
late  July  or  early  August,  with  heavy  dark  clouds 
rolling  and  breaking,  fringing  with  silver  rays  and 
shrouding  in  soft  evanescent  mist  the  tops  and  sides 
of  distant  hills,  while  toward  the  west  and  south 
there  are  cool,  sweet,  tranquil  depths  of  blue  air 
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that  is  evident;  nor  for  ornament  Why  should 
they  remain  and  deprive  your  house  of  so  important 
and  fine  a view  ?”  The  landlord  evidently  liked  his 
trees,  but  had  never  thought  of  the  lost  mountain. 
41  It  is  not  easy  to  cut  down  a tree,  Landlord,  and 
if  you  leave  them  they  will  grow  so  large  that  you 
will  not  have  the  heart  to  cut  them  down.”  He 
smiled,  listened^  and  wisely,  but  obscurely,  shook  his 
head.  We  were  all  satisfied  that  the  seed  was  plant- 
ed, and  that  one  day  ho  will  see  that  it  is  best  to  cut 
the  maples  rather  than  the  mountain. 

If  not,  it  will  be  because  the  host  suspects  any 
suggestion  that  came  from  a party  of  which  one  of 
the  members  said  to  another  as  they  were  afterward 
watching  the  breaking  clouds,  “The  sun  will  soon 
emancipate  himself.  Emancipation  is  the  order  of 
the  day.”  The  landlord  suddenly  turned  at  the 
word,  and  his  look  betrayed  his  politics.  The  ghost 
of  Isaac  Hill  gleamed  indignant  from  his  eyes.  It 
is  clear  that  a political  descendant  of  Governor  Hill 
can  hardly  dare  to  follow  in  the  picturesque  the  ad- 
vice of  a man  whose  politics  are  probably  unsound. 

We  climbed  the  hill  behind  the  house  as  the  clouds 
broke  away.  They  rolled  heavily  around  the  base 
of  Ossipee,  leaving  the  line  of  its  summit  clear,  and 
melted  up  the  ravines  of  Red  Hill.  Both  mount- 
ains had  that  cold  rich  gloom  which  is  the  true  con- 
trast to  the  moist  luminousness  of  such  an  after- 
noon, and  far  down  the  lake,  at  the  right,  the  cheer- 
ful Belknap  was  checkered  with  the  coy  cloud  shad- 
ows. The  nearer  reach  of  the  lake  sparkled  in  blue 
ripples ; and  little  wooded  islands,  and  points,  and 
headlands  led  the  eye  away  southward  until  bright 
water,  and  pale  fading  hills,  and  gray  clouds  and 
vapors  mingled  in  soft  mist  upon  the  horizon. 

At  six  we  sped  in  the  pretty  steamer  toward  that 
vague  receding  realm ; and  as  we  passed  out  beyond 
the  nearer  points  into  the  more  open  lake  the  gash- 
ed summit  of  Chocorua  opened  the  panorama  of  the 
hills.  But  the  clouds  clung  among  them  still,  and 
veiling  their  forms,  gave  them  more  grandeur.  They 
were  heaped  and  huddled  in  the  far  vista  of  the  val- 
ley, and  piled  against  the  horizon  a translucent  mass, 
but  infinitely  soft  and  tender,  changing  every  mo- 
ment like  the  hues  on  the  surface  of  calm  sea-water. 
The  air  was  delightfully  fresh  and  sweet ; we  had 
the  steamer  almost  to  ourselves ; and  upon  the  soli- 
tary lake,  with  few  visible  houses  or  cultivated  fields 
upon  its  shore,  but  Ossipee  and  the  Red  Hill  dark 
with  evergreens  in  front,  and  the  ghostly  range  of 
the  White  Mountains  beyond,  and  a little  unknown 
port  before — there  was  all  the  charm  of  remote  for- 
eign travel,  although  the  railroad  skirted  the  lake 
that  would  bring  us  in  fourteen  hours  to  Wall  Street. 

We  rounded  a point  into  a beautiful  bay,  and  upon 
the  rising  shore  was  the  littlo  white  town  of  Wolf- 
boro’.  Here  too  is  a pleasant  and  well-kept  house, 
with  rooms  and  balconies  that  command  the  lovely 
view  across  the  beautiful  bay,  out  upon  the  open 
lake,  and  across  that  to  Belknap,  which,  rising  from 
the  very  water,  is  even  finer  fh>m  Wolfboro’  than 
Ossipee  from  Centre  Harbor.  But  if,  O Landlord, 
you  chose  to  level  those  maple-trees,  who  can  say 
that  Ossipee  might  not  bear  the  palm  ? 

Two  parties  immediately  developed  themselves 
in  our  one : the  Centre  Harbor  and  the  Wolfboro’ 
party.  The  contest  raged  with  acrimony.  It  was 
astonishing  what  things  were  coolly  spid — how  the 
charms  of  the  most  beautiful  mountains  were  grave- 
ly denied,  and  the  most  hideous  charges  brought 
against  the  most  poetic  and  romantic  landscapes. 
Call  the  landscapes  characters,  and  the  picturesque 


politics,  and  you  will  understand  how  furiously  the 
battle  was  waged.  The  Wolfboro’  party,  I am  sor- 
ry to  say,*  pretended  to  peculiar  justice  and  impar- 
tiality. It  artfully  conceded  one  or  two  paltry 
charms  to  Centre  Harbor,  which  the  friends  of  that 
truly  romantic  point  scornfully  repudiated,  demand- 
ing, like  a party  of  the  truest  honor  and  the  highest 
spirit,  all  or  none.  But  the  wretched  concessions 
were  made  only  to  smooth  the  wav  for  a radical  as- 
sault upon  the  superiority  of  the  Harbor,  which  the 
judicious,  discriminating,  and  appreciative  party  of 
the  Harbor  repelled  with  unflagging  energy.  The 
Wolfboroarers  remained  of  their  opinion,  and  the 
Harboroarers  were  loyal  to  theirs.  The  Easy  Chair 
is  notoriously  of  no  party ; as  you  have  already  re-  ' 
marked,  it  does  not  even  indicate  a preference.  It 
recommends  to  every  traveler  the  justice  which  the 
monkey  meted  to  the  parties  quarreling  over  the 
oyster.  They  each  received  a shell,  and  the  mon- 
key ate  the  luscious  prize.  Concede,  therefore,  to 
each  the  superior  charm  of  the  boro*  or  the  harbor, 
but  take  care  to  see  and  enjoy  the  whole  lake  your- 
self. To  do  that  you  must  take  the  Dover — anoth- 
er of  the  neat  and  agreeable  lake  steamers,  with  a 
most  courteous  and  intelligent  commander — and  slide 
down  the  long,  narrow  pass  to  Alton  Bay,  the  very 
southern  point  of  the  lake.  Cleanness  and  courtesy 
await  you  there  also;  and  the  bold  host  declares 
that  if,  after  a thorough  trial,  you  do  not  grant  that 
his  end  of  the  lake  is  the  best,  and  his  views  the 
finest  and  most  various,  he  will  keep  you  a fortnight 
for  nothing.  How  pleasant  the  fortnight  would  be ! 

We  saw  no  moose  by  moonlight  in  Winnipiseo- 
gee,  but  we  saw  a bald  eagle  in  the  Bunlight  over 
it.  Ho  moved  majestically  to  the  very  top  of  a 
pine-tree,  and  looked  coldly  at  us  as  we  fretted  by 
upon  the  water.  It  was  not  he,  bird  of  freedom 
and  of  our  country,  that  reproached  me  as  I left  the 
lake,  which  had  been  but  an  episode  in  a necessary 
journey.  But  the  two  days*  pleasure  had  the  flavor 
of  forbidden  fruit.  What  were  we  doing  there? 
What  right  had  any  man  to  be  absent  from  his  post, 
rivherever  and  whatever  that  post  might  be  ? Even 
in  that  tranquil  sunset,  as  we  steamed  over  the  lake, 
a returning  wounded  officer  sat  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat ; and  as  we  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Wolfboro’ 
Hotel  a soldier  with  his  head  bound  up  drove  by. 

So  in  the  quiet  of  her  secluded  retreats  the  coun- 
try reminded  us  of  her  devoted  children  and  of  her 
desperate  struggle.  Who  falters  now,  she  said  to 
us  on  that  calm  lake,  is  false  forever.  Understand 
the  liberty  which  I am  defending,  that  you  may 
strike  for  it  wisely.  Discuss  it  frankly,  that  my 
friends  may  know  their  number  and  their  strength. 

In  old  Rome  the  slaves  were  not  allowed  to  wear  a 
distinctive  badge,  lest,  seeing  how  many  they  were, 
they  should  be  inspired  by  their  numbers  to  strike 
for  their  liberty.  You  are  not  slaves.  You  are 
sons  of  Liberty.  Speak  your  faith  aloud  and  act  it 
Then  you  will  avoid,  and  I your  mother  will  escape, 
that  terrible  condition  which  De  TocqCeville  de- 
scribes in  France  before  the  Revolution.  For  Chris- 
tianity, read  your  old  American  faith  of  Liberty, 
and  you  will  understand  him  : 

“As  those  who  denied  the  truths  of  Christianity 
spoke  aloud,  and  those  who  still  believed  held  tbeh 
peace,  a state  of  things  was  the  result  which  has 
! since  frequently  occurred  again  in  France,  not  only 
on  the  question  of  religion,  but  in  very  different 
matters.  Those  who  still  preserved  their  ancient 
belief  fearing  to  be  the  only  men  who  still  remained 
faithful  to  it,  and  more  afraid  of  isolation  than  er- 
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ror,  followed  the  crowd  without  partaking  its  opin- 
ions. Thus,  that  which  was  still  only  the  feeling 
of  a portion  of  the  nation  appeared  to  be  the  opinion 
of  all,  and  from  that  very  fact  seemed  irresistible 
even  to  those  who  had  themselves  given  it  this  false 
appearance." 

We  were  speaking  lately  of  the  unrecorded  hero- 
ism of  the  private  soldier,  who,  in  this  war  at  least, 
so  often  sacrifices  as  much  as  many  an  officer  whose 
name  is  blazoned  in  our  current  history.  I say  in 
this  war,  because  there  was  never  an  army  compris- 
ing so  many  intelligent  and  thoughtful  men  as  the 
national  army  now  in  the  field.  It  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  civil  wars  that  they  necessarily  call  out 
the  most  devoted  and  patriotic  citizens.  The  army 
may  take  sides  agaiust  the  nation  if  an  ambitious 
leader  commands  it ; and  to  save  his  country  eveiy 
good  citizen  must  be  willing  to  be  enrolled  and  to 
do^is  share  of  active  duty,  and  to  take  his  chance 
of  wound,  capture,  or  death. 

But  it  will  not  follow*  that  he  regards  it  as  other 
than  a duty,  imperative  and  sacred  indeed,  but,  like 
many  another  duty,  not  delightful.  War,  however 
inevitable,  however  consecrated  by  its  purpose,  is 
still  the  remedy  of  brute  force.  It  is  still  barbarous 
and  repugnant  to  every  man  who  would  rather  owe 
the  amelioration  of  the  race  to  moral  and  intellect- 
ual rather  than  to  purely  physical  forces.  War  is, 
indeed,  a hundred  times,  it  is  incalculably  prefera- 
ble to  tyranny  or  slavery  or  injustice  of  any  kind. 
Organized  injustice,  however  quiet  it  may  be  for  a 
time,  is  only  suppressed  war  iu  all  its  horrors,  and 
the  longer  it  is  delayed  the  more  fearful  is  its  out- 
break. In  a world  where  human  passions  are  so 
powerful,  and  so  unscrupulous  in  the  methods  they 
employ  to  secure  their  will,  every  thing  that  is  most 
precious  is  held  upon  the  condition  of  willingness  to 
spare  no  sacrifice  whatever  for  its  maintenance. 

This  devotion  will  not  be  upon  one  side  only  of 
any  struggle.  Men  have  fought  just  as  bravely 
and  desperately  for  bad  as  for  good  causes.  It  is 
ainoerity  of  conviction  which  makes  men  determ- 
ined. Philip  II.  of  Spain  was  not  less  honest,  prob- 
ably, than  William  of  Orange.  Charles  IX.  slew  the 
Protestants  in  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  and 
the  mob  of  Paris  dictated  the  slaughter  of  the  royal- 
ists of  the  Vend6e.  Marcus  Aurelius  honestly  hated 
Christianity,  and  Christian  courts  have  honestly 
hated  heretics  and  burned  them.  The  hand  of 
Providence  neither  rescued  Scrvetus  from  Calvin 
nor  John  Rogers  from  Mary,  nor  Sidney  from  James, 
nor  Marie  Antoinette  from  Marat.  For  the  eternal 
laws  of  morality  act  through  human  means.  Wash- 
ington and  Lafayette,  at  Brandywine,  were  unques- 
tionably fighting  for  that  liberty  which  is  the  con- 
dition of  hnman  progress,  but  they  were  defeated. 
The  potato  pop-gun  of  a saint  will  not  save  him 
against  the  Sharp's  rifle  of  a sinner.  The  saint  can 
not  succeed  unless  he  obeys  the  condition  of  success, 
and  if  he  have  not  common  sense  his  sanctity  will 
not  save  him. 

Therefore  in  any  great  struggle,  where  the  two 
parties  are  equally  in  earnest,  that  one  will  conquer  ! 
which  has  superior  means  and  longer  endurance. 
Each  calls  upon  Providence  with  equal  fervor.  Each 
commends  itself  to  Heaven  with  the  same  sincerity. 
The  great  laws  of  the  world  will  undoubtedly  be  ex- 
ecuted. Justice  is  still  just,  and  morality  moral. 
But  the  cause  of  justice  will  not  prevail  in  any  par- 
ticular battle,  If  the  army  which  defends  it  has  no 
ammunition  or  if  its  guns  are  spiked. 


Frederick  the  Great's  saying  that  God  is  on  the 
side  of  the  strongest  battalions  was  true  for  him,  be- 
cause success  was  God  for  him,  and  the  strongest 
battalions  secure  that.  But  to  say  that  the  success- 
ful side  is  always  God’s  side— in  other  words,  is  al- 
ways right — is  manifestly  absurd.  The  older  prov- 
erb is  better,  that  the  Gods  help  those  who  help 
themselves. 

I met  the  other  day  a man  who  is  one  of  the 
honestest  men  I know.  “ Well,  well,”  he  said,  “ I 
think  we  are  sure  to  beat,  not  through  any  skill  of 
our  own,  but  because  the  Lord  will  not  suffer  bis 
cause  to  be  defeated."  I replied  what  seemed  to  me 
the  simple  truth,  “If  we  are  not  skillful  the  Lord 
certainly  will  suffer  his  cause  to  be  defeated.”  For 
if  the  army  of  the  Lord  is  not  composed  of  soldiers 
as  good  as  those  of  the  Devil,  when  a battle  is  to  be 
fought,  the  latter  will  win  the  day. 

What  guarantee  have  we,  then,  that  Justice  will 
prevail  ? Plainly,  in  any  particular  battle  or  mo- 
ment, we  have  none  at  alL  Every  day  we  know  of 
prosperous  injustice  and  successful  crime.  The  con- 
soling faith  is,  that  Justice  permanently  and  at  last 
prevails,  and  that  the  world  is  constantly  better. 
And  how  can  this  be  if  hard  fighting  depends  upon 
sincerity,  and  if  a man  can  be  as  sincerely  wrong  as 
right?  Simply  because  injustice  breeds  ignorance, 
superstition,  bestiality,  barbarism,  and  the  conflict 
of  passions;  while  Justice  fosters  intelligence,  and 
constantly  larger  illumination.  Thus  it  is  in  the 
intellectual  sphere  in  which  light  necessarily  scatters 
darkness  that  the  actual  progress  of  the  race  is 
achieved.  War  is  a conflict  of  brute  forces  to  secure 
the  freedom  of  that  sphere.  Of  itself  it  changes  no  , 
opinion,  it  only  obtains  the  conditions  under  which 
a change  can  be  effected  in  the  only  j>ossible,  that 
is,  the  intellectual  way. 

Consequently  war  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  economy  of  civilization  and  progress.  It  is  often, 
as  we  said,  the  paramount  dutyr  but  it  is  not  tho 
more  agreeable.  If  your  house  takes  tire  in  a wintry 
midnight,  to  save  all  that  is  dearest  to  yon,  you 
must  strain  every  physical  exertion  to  the  utmost. 
There  is  no  duty  so  solemn  and  instant  as  that ; but 
it  is  in  itself  the  most  appalling,  and  all  its  details 
are  repulsive.  It  is  so  with  war.  It  may  become 
the  supremest  and  most  unavoidable  duty  for  every 
man.  But  no  thoughtful  man  will  like  it.  “ War 
stirs  the  pulse,  but  it  wounds  a little  all  the  time," 
wrote  Theodore  Winthrop.  But  he  thanked  God 
for  the  chance  of  doing  his  duty,  and  his  duty  was  to 
die  for  his  country. 

It  is  this  intelligent  appreciation  of  duty  that 
makes  our  army  so  strong.  The  chat  we  had  two 
months  since  upon  the  peculiar  heroism  of  our  pri- 
vate soldiers — peculiar  because  without  the  excite- 
ment of  public  and  particular  applause.,  found  its 
way  to  camp,  and  brought  the  Easy  Chair  a most 
friendly  and  interesting  letter  from  a man  who  is 
himself  a private. 

I am  glad  of  what  you  said,  he  writes,  “ because 
it  may  cause  many  a thoughtless  man  and  woman 
who  have  heretofore  taken  little  interest,  to  do  more 
justice  to  those  who,  feeling  the  responsibility  that 
rests  on  every  man  and  woman  of  the  North,  forsook 
home,  kindred,  friends — in  short,  sacrificed  all  a man 
holds  most  dear  to  battle  against  a foe  that  would 
raze  to  the  ground  that  noble  structure  which  cost 
our  fathers  so  much  to  rear.”  * 

“ It  is  a too  prevalent  idea  among  us  soldiers  that 
the  1 folks  at  home*  underrate  our  motives  iu  risking 
our  lives  in  the  defense  of  our  most  glorious  Govern- 
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ment ; and  the  question  is  often  asked, ( What  is  the 
use  of  our  having  done  all  this,  when  we  are  not  ap- 
preciated at  home  ?’ 

“This  very  remark  I heard  at  the  guard-house 
this  morning  from  one  of  the  boys.  He  had  just  re- 
ceived a letter  from  a friend  at  home  who  was  in  the 
Bull  Run  fight,  and  there  received  a ball  in  the  leg 
which  necessitated  amputation.  there’s  B.  C.,f 
he  says ; 4 his  misfortune  was  the  subject  of  many 
pitying  glances  from  the  passers-by,  and  mahy  in- 
quiries as  to  the  particulars  how  he  lost  his  leg ; but 
that  was  all  the  benefit  he  derived  from  having  in- 
capacitated himself  from  following  his  old  trade,  and 
made  life  an  intolerable  burden.’” 

The  correspondent  who  sends  this  letter  has  him- 
self been  in  the  Government  hospital.  But  he  de- 
ceives himself  unkindly  if  he  supposes  that  there  is 
any  want  of  the  profoundest  sympathy  for  the  sol- 
diers, and  the  most  eager  interest  and  pride  in  them, 
among  those  who  stay  at  home.  Let  him  remember 
that  almost  every  family  has  some  of  its  heart’s- 
blood  invested  in  this  struggle ; that  the  44  folks  at 
home”  feel  every  blow,  every  victory,  every  move- 
ment, as  the  heart  and  the  brain  feel  a sting  in  the 
finger  or  a thrill  in  the  foot.  We  all  rejoice,  we 
all  grieve  together.  No,  believe  it,  good  friend  and 
friends,  there  is  but  one  heart,  but  one  hope,  but  one 
help,  in  this  tremendous  hour.  The  camp  is  but  the 
home  extended  beyond  the  old  familiar  lines.  Yes ; 
we  are  all  encamped — some  in  the  field,  others  by 
the  fireside ; some  are  actually  marching,  others  are 
only  waiting  to  go.  Believe  in  us  as  we  believe  in 
you.  If  we  have  not  marched,  it  is  not  because  the 
cause  is  les9  sacred  and  binding  with  us  than  with 
you.  We  have  no  interest  but  your  movements ; 
we  have  no  hope  but  in  your  success.  You  are  the 
advance,  we  are  the  reserves ; but  we  all  form  the 
one  great  army  which  shall  at  last  win  the  one  great 
victory  for  the  world. 

If*  General  Washington  had  arrived,  after  due  no- 
tice, at  Castle  Garden  a few  weeks  since,  he  could 
not  have  been  received  with  greater  popular  enthu- 
siasm than  that  which  greeted  General  Corcoran. 
His  progress  up  Broadway  could  not  have  been  a 
more  triumphant  pageant.  The  eagerness  to  see  his 
fhce  and  to  hear  his  words  could  not  have  been  more 
intense  and  universal.  The  display  of  welcome  could 
not  have  been  more  imposing,  nor  the  acclamation 
of  the  city  more  universal. 

Who  was  thi9  young  hero,  then,  and  what  the 
service  he  had  done  ? The  answer  is  simple  enough. 
He  is  a Colonel  who  fought  bravely  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment  and  was  taken  prisoner. 

But  does  the  country  receive  all  brave  officers  re- 
turning from  captivity  with  this  hosanna  of  wel- 
come ? Others  were  taken  in  the  same  battle  fight- 
ing as  bravely,  and  they  quietly  return.  Why  is 
this  soldier,  defeated  in  his  only  battle,  greeted  as 
the  leader  would  be  who  had  triumphantly  ended 
the  war  and  restored  union  and  peace  to  the  country  ? 

The  reasons  are  many,  but  the  chief  is  undoubt- 
edly this,  that,  being  an  Irishman  and  a New  Yorker, 
and  one  of  the  highest  in  rank  who  were  taken  at 
Bull  Run,  he  was  selected  as  the  typical  Union  sol- 
dier in  captivity.  He  suffered  not  only  for  himself, 
but  the  nation  looked,  in  his  person,  upon  the  suffer- 
ings of  all  our  hapless  friends.  That  it  was  Corco- 
ran instead  of  Wilcox,  for  instance,  who  was  select- 
ed, is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  an  Irishman,  and 
that  friendship  for  the  Irish  is  a cardinal  element  of 
popular  favor  in  the  cities  from  which  public  senti- 


ment is  apt  to  take  its  direction.  Then  he  bore  Us 
long  imprisonment  gallantly.  Eveiy  word  he  wrote 
home  was  plucky,  and  his  fidelity  to  the  cause  was 
unwavering.  These  were  enough.  The  shouting 
city  mode  the  idol  of  an  hour  which  it  worshiped. 
Turin,  Genoa,  Palermo,  regenerated  Rome,  could 
not  have  hailed  Garibaldi  the  regenerator  with  more 
ecstasy  than  New  York  saluted  Corcoran. 

But  the  feeling  which  the  city  showed  to  him  it 
has  for  every  suffering  loyal  soldier.  It  was  as 
typical  as  its  object.  The  people  offered  homage, 
in  the  person  of  Corcoran,  to  every  captive  of  its 
cause.  It  was  another  indication  of  the  deep  and 
hearty  hold  that  cause  has  upon  the  mass  of  the 
population. 

We  often  enough  hear  that  famous  men  disappoint 
upon  meeting  them,  and  that  it  is  wise  to  be  content 
with  thq  books  a man  writes  or  the  deeds  he  does, 
and  not  to  risk  his  personal  acquaintance.  It  ^ay 
be  that  the  kind  of  force  which  is  necessary  to  pro- 
ject men  into  fame  is  often  incompatible  with  those 
delicate  and  subtle  traits  which  make  the  charm  of 
personal  intercourse.  Certainly  we  often  meet  men 
who  seem  to  have  all  the  qualities  of  lovely  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  of  talent  or  genius,  which  we  instinct- 
ively associate  with  those  who  have*  invisibly  at- 
tracted and  influenced  ns.  But  the  same  persons, 
for  some  reason,  never  reach  that  general  recognition 
which  makes  celebrity  and  at  last  fame. 

When  a man  of  this  kind  dies,  the  feeling  of  loss 
and  affectionate  admiration  among  his  friends  is  of 
the  kind  with  which  the  world  regrets  its  teachers 
and  singers.  They  cherish  the  thought  of  their 
friendship  with  him  as  a happy  fortune  of  their 
lives.  They  delight  in  what  he  might  have  done. 
His  genius  was  an  unworked  mine.  The  richness 
was  all  there,  but  it  was  not  revealed.  His  life  bis 
made  life  lovelier  to  them  forever,  for  it  has  remind- 
ed them  how  small  a part  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
human  excellence  and  genius  can  ever  be  universal- 
ly known. 

Such  a man  died  some  months  since  in  Florence. 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough  is  a name  that  to  some  persons 
in  this  country  is  full  of  promise  and  significance, 
but  to  the  most  is  totally  unknown.  He  was  a 
young  Englishman  wrho  lived  for  some  time  in 
America,  the  honored  friend  and  companion  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  wise,  and  whose  friends  in  En- 
gland were  such  men  as  Matthew  Arnold,  Dr.  Stan- 
ley, Thomas  Hughes,  F.  T.  Palgrave,  all  of  whom 
have  spoken  of  him  since  his  death  writh  that  pro- 
found and  pathetic  regard  which  only  great  powers 
combined  with  the  purest  and  loftiest  character  can 
excite.  These  men  were  schoolmates  of  Clough’s 
at  Rugby  in  the  golden  days  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and  it 
is  not  the  least  of  his  praise  that  the  charm  of  his 
character  and  the  promise  of  his  powers  excited  such 
admiration  and  love.  44  To  win  such  love  as  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough  won  in  life,”  says  his  American  biog- 
rapher and  friend,  Mr.  Norton,  of  Cambridge,  44  to 
leave  so  dear  a memory  as  he  has  left,  is  a happiness 
that  falls  to  few  men.” 

His  life  was  the  uneventful  one  of  a scholar.  He 
traveled  in  Europe ; he  lived  a short  time  in  Amer- 
ica ; he  was  a Professor  in  the  London  University, 
and  held  a post  in  a Government  office ; he  worked 
hard,  thought  deeply,  loved  much,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  forty-two.  with  nothing  to  show  for  it  but  a 
retranslation  of  Dryden’s  44  Plutarch’s  Lives,”  a thin 
volume  of  poetry,  and  some  delightful  papers  and 
poems  in  magazines  here  and  abroad.  HU  poems 
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have  been  collected  into  a volume  and  published 
in  England,  with  a memoir  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave, 
and  a separate  publication  here,  with  a memoir  by 
Charles  Eliot  Norton. 

All  that  his  friends  say  of  him  is  justified  to  the 
thoughtful  reader  by  the  little  volume.  There  are 
perhaps  no  poems  in  it  which  will  be  enshrined  in 
the  heart  of  the  world ; but  there  is  much  that  will 
appeal  to  every  earnest,  simple,  reverent  man  who 
knows  how  little  can  be  known,  and  who  looks  for 
the  sympathy  of  a generous  manly  soul  as  he  sounds 
along  the  dim  way  of  spiritual  life.  Like  one  at 
midnight  perplexed  by  music  that  allures,  the  tend- 
ency of  the  poet’s  thought  is  constantly  to  the  pro- 
found themes  that  baffle  the  intellect.  With  child- 
like confidence  he  abandons  himself  to  the  current 
that  he  knows  drifts  him  to  the  shoreless  sea.  Con- 
sequently a tender  melancholy,  a passionate  but  still 
chastened  longing,  are  the  characteristics  of  his 
verse. 

“ Where  lies  the  land  to  which  the  ship  would  go? 
Far,  far  ahead,  is  all  her  seamen  know. 

And  where  the  land  she  travels  from?  Away 
Far,  far  behind,  is  all  that  they  can  say. 

u On  many  noons  upon  the  deck's  smooth  face. 

Linked  arm  in  arm,  how  pleasant  here  to  pace ; 

Or,  o’er  the  stern  reclining,  watch  below 
The  foaming  wake  far  widening  as  we  go. 

“On  stormy  nights,  when  wild  northwesters  rave, 
How  proud  a thing  to  fight  with  wind  and  wave! 
The  dripping  sailor  on  the  re  ling  mast 
Exults  to  bear,  and  scorns  to  wish  it  past. 

“Where  lies  the  land  to  which  the  ship  would  go? 
Far,  far  ahead,  is  all  her  seamen  know. 

And  where  the  land  she  travels  from?  Away 
Far,  far  behind,  is  all  that  they  can  say.” 

This  wistful  melancholy,  not  ascetic,  but  full  of 
human  sympathy  and  affection,  and  a manly  digni- 
ty that  submits  but  never  surrenders,  is  all  express- 
ed in  the  following  lines : 

“Some  future  day,  when  what  is  now  is  not, 

When  all  old  faults  and  follies  are  forgot, 

And  thoughts  of  difference  passed  like  dreams  away, 
We’ll  meet  again,  upon  some  future  day. 

“When  all  that  hindered,  all  that  vexed  our  love, 
The  tall  rank  weeds  that  clomb  the  blade  above, 
And  all  but  it  has  yielded  to  decay, 

We’ll  meet  again,  upon  some  future  day. 

11  When  we  have  proved,  each  on  his  course  alone. 
The  wider  world,  and  leam’d  what's  now  unknown, 
Have  made  life  clear,  and  worked  out  each  a way, 
We’ll  meet  again — we  shall  have  much  to  say. 

“With  happier  mood,  and  feelings  born  anew, 

Our  boyhood's  by-gone  fancies  we’ll  review, 

Talk  o’er  old  talks,  play  as  we  used  to  play, 

And  meet  again  on  many  a future  day. 

“Some  day,  which  oft  our  hearts  shall  yearn  to  see, 
In  some  fax  year,  though  distant  yet  to  be. 

Shall  we  indeed— ye  winds  and  waters,  say! — 

Meet  yet  again  upon  some  future  day?" 

But  Mr.  Clough’s  poems  were  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively these  deep-drawn  musical  sighs  from  the 
soul  for  the  supremely  good  and  fair.  Ilis  genial 
human  sympathy  embraced  the  daily  life  that  we 
all  lead,  curiously  seeking  and  analyzing  still,  nor 
ever  unmindful  of  the  eternal  life  beneath  it,  but 
humorous  and  delicately  perceptive.  The  three 
chief  poems  in  the  volume  are  of  this  kind.  Two 
of  them  are  hexameters,  one  describing  life  and 
character  in  Scotland,  and  the  other  in  Italy,  while 


the  third  is  a series  of  tales  upon  shipboard.  These 
have  great  vivacity  of  thought  and  style,  and  a 
pleasant  sparkle  of  humor  all  the  way,  mingled  with 
deeper  and  subtler  touches.  They  show  the  schol- 
arly culture  and  artistic  skill  of  the  poet.  But  they 
show  also  his  true  humanity  and  independence. 

He  was  an  Englishman,  and  loved  England  with 
all  his  heart.  But  he  was  a man,  and  he  could  see 
that  other  lands  were  more  just  to  men.  Mr.  Nor- 
ton quotes  most  interesting  passages  from  Clough’s 
letters  to  himself,  which  are  not  the  least  significant 
signs  of  the  man.  He  wrote,  after  returning  to  En- 
gland, seven  or  eight  years  ago : “ Really  I may  say 
I am  only  just  beginning  to  recover  my  spirits  after 
returning  from  the  young  and  hopeful  and  humane 
republic  to  this  cruel,  unbelieving,  inveterate  old 
monarchy.  There  are  deeper  waters  of  ancient 
knowledge  and  experience  about  one  here,  and  one 
is  saved  from  the  temptation  of  flying  off  into  space ; 
but  I think  you  have  beyond  all  question  the  hap- 
piest country  going.  Still,  the  political  talk  of 
America  as  one  hears  it  here  is  not  always  true  to 
the  best  intentions  of  the  country,  is  it  ?” 

On  the  other  hand,  these  lines  reveal  the  loyalty 
of  the  poet’s  heart  to  the  “best  intentions”  of  his 
own  country : 

“Green  fields  of  England  1 wheresoe’er 
Across  this  watery  waste  we  fare, 

Your  image  at  our  hearts  we  bear, 

Green  fields  of  England,  every  where. 

“Sweet  eyes  in  England!  I must  flee 
Past  where  the  wave's  last  confines  be, 

Ere  your  loved  smile  I cease  to  see, 

Sweet  eyes  in  England,  dear  to  me. 

“Dear  home  in  England!  safe  and  fixat 
If  but  in  thee  my  lot  lie  cast. 

The  past  shall  seem  a nothing  past 
To  thee,  dear  home,  if  won  at  last; 

Pear  home  in  England  won  at  last” 

Love  and  fond  admiration,  at  least,  he  won  in 
England  and  in  America,  and  his  memory  has  an 
eternpl  home  in  many  of  the  noblest  hearts  of  Our 
time.  His  grave  is  in  Florence.  “ A fit  resting- 
place  for  a poet,”  says  Mr.  Norton — “ the  Protestant 
Santa  Croce — where  the  tall  cypresses  rise  over  the 
graves,  and  the  beautiful  hills  keep  guard  around.” 


dBititar's  Unnwr. 

rriHE  other  day  the  Drawer  was  opened  at  a din* 
A ner-table  whereat  was  gathered  as  goodly  a 
company  as  graced  the  Knickerbocker  board  when 
the  Dickens  was  the  lion  of  the  hour.  One  of  the 
sages  present  startled  the  rest  by  propounding  the 
astounding  proposition  that  he  could,  by  the  internal 
evidence  alone,  determine  whether  an  author’s  work 
was  or  was  not  written  under  the  influence  of 
liquor — the  inspiration  of  the  bowl ; and,  stranger 
still,  that  he  would  undertake  to  define  particularly 
the  kind  of  liquor  tho  author  most  affected — whether 
wine,  brandy,  gin,  or  any  other  spirit ! 

“That,”  said  Dr.  S— — , “would  be  ‘ discerning 
spirits'  with  a vengeance : I don’t  believe  a word  of 
it!” 

One  of  our  gravest  religious  newspapers,  of  the 
“Baptist  persuasion,"  tells  the  following  anecdote, 
which  seems  to  belong  to  the  Drawer : 

“A  clerical  friend,  at  a celebrated  watering- 
place,  met  a lady  who  seemed  hovering  on  the 
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brink  of  the  grave.  Her  cheeks  were  hollow  and 
wan,  her  manner  listless,  and  her  step  languid ; and 
her  brow  wore  the  severe  cpn traction  so  indicative 
both  of  mental  and  physical  suffering,  so  that  she 
was  to  all  observers  an  object  of  sincere  pity. 

“ Some  years  afterward  he  encountered  this  same 
lady,  but  so  bright,  so  fresh  and  youthful,  and  so 
joyous  in  expression,  that  he  questioned  himself 
with  regard  to  identity. 

“ ‘ Is  it  possible,’  said  he,  ‘that  I see  before  me 

Mrs.  B , who  presented  such  a doleful  appearance 

at  the  Springs  several  years  ago?* 

“ ‘The  very  same.’ 

“‘And  pray  tell  me,  Madam,  the  secret  of  your 
cure?  What  means  did  you  use  to  attain  to  such 
vigor  of  mind  and  body — to  such  cheerfulness  and 
rejuvenation  ?’ 

“‘A  very  simple  remedy,’  returned  she,  with  a 
beaming  face.  ‘ I stopped  worrying,  and  began  to 
laugh ; that  was  alL’” 


Some  years  ago  we  knew  an  old  lady  whose  ex- 
pressions were  more  striking  than  correct.  She  was 
much  disgusted  at  the  habit  of  some  ladies  in  boast- 
ing of  their  husbands’  qualities,  appearance,  etc. 
“ Once,”  said  she,  “when  I was  first  married,  I was 
at  a tea-party,  and  in  the  afternoon  all  the  women 
were  telling  each  other  what  fine-looking  men  they 
were  married  to.  I sat  and  listened  until  I thought 
how  ashamed  I should  be  when  it  was  time  for  my 
Jimmy  to  come  after  me,  for  I knew  he  wasn’t  very 
handsome.  Well,  after  a while  all  the  men  came  in 
to  supper,  and  I just  sot  and  looked  at  the  lot,  and  I 
do  declare  that  Jimmy, alongside  of  them  others,  was 
a perfect  WenusP' 


Funny  things  happen  all  over  the  world,  and  an 
Indiana  friend  tells  ns  of  an  old  contraband  in  his 
neighborhood  who  makes  himself  useful  in  collect- 
ing the  various  articles  contributed  to  the  Soldiers’ 
Aid  Society,  and  taking  them  to  the  head-quarters. 
The  other  day  he  went  into  one  of  the  stores  and  said 
that  he  was  sent  for  “ some  papers  of  pins  to  pin  the 
‘beverages’  with.”  Perceiving,  from  smiling  coun- 
tenances, that  he  had  made  some  mistake,  he  repeat- 
ed, “Beverages?  beverages?  No,  no,  dat  ain’t  it; 
beverages  am  someting  to  eat.”  He  got  the  pins  al- 
though he  didn’t  get  the  word  bandages . 

A rural  damsel  caused  some  annoyance  in  the 
same  store  by  inquiring,  “Have  you  any  black- 
guards?” The  clerk  answered  decidedly  in  the  neg- 
ative. She  had  been  sent  for  black  silk-guards, 
which,  after  explanations,  she  readily  obtained. 


Bill  H exercised  as  much  ingenuity  in  se- 

curing his  liquor  as  would  have  secured  him  all  that 
ho  wanted,  could  he  have  dispensed  with  that  single 
article.  One  day  he  took  his  jug  to  the  shop  and 
asked  for  a gallon  of  whisky.  He  gave  his  promise 
to  pay  for  it  upon  the  spot.  The  jug  w as  not  empty, 
Bill  stating  that  he  had  already  bought  a quart,  but 
wished  the  concern  filled  as  full  as  it  could  hold. 

When  the  gallon  was  poured  into  the  jug  the  mon- 
ey was  not  poured  out  of  Bill’s  pocket,  for  the  latter 
was  as  empty  as  the  former  was  full.  Promises  to 
pay  were  not  received,  and  the  grocer  poured  the 
gallon  back  again  into  the  measure,  leaving  Bill  to 
trudge  off  with  his  single  quart.  This,  however,  was 
more  of  a treasure  than  when  he  entered  the  shop, 
for  it  was  then  a quart  of  tracer,  and  now  it  was  a 
quart  of  rum,  not  much  worse  for  the  little  water 
with  which  it  was  diluted.  The  grocer’s  gallon  was 


a little  weaker,  but  Bill’s  quar{  had  become  a great 
deal  stronger. 

The  following  curious  specimen  of  clerical  litera- 
ture came  under  our  notice  lately.  It  is  a request 
from  one  clergyman  to  another  to  announce  his  hour 
of  service.  Here  it  is,  orthography,  syntax,  style 
and  all,  literally  copied  from  the  original : 

31a  Mo  MAGKBANBL8 
plese  renounc 
that  there  is 

pretzhing  at  the  brederen 
ehlrge  thU  day  at  3 o'clock 
by  rev,  yong  lamastera 

Lest  this  may  be  worse  than  “ Greek”  to  such  of 
our  readers  as  are  uninformed  in  backwoods  litera- 
ture, we  append  an  English  rendering : 

Mb.  M ‘Reynolds, — Please  announce  that  there  b 
preaching  at  the  Brethren  Church  this  day,  at  3 o'clock, 
by  Rev.  Young  Lemaaters. 

From  Springfield,  Illinois,  we  have  the  following: 

“ The  Illinois  Normal  University,  at  Bloomington, 
has  a farm  of  ICO  acres,  w hich  is  generally  let  to  be 
worked  ‘on  shares.’  Not  long  ago  this  land  was 
tilled  by  the  Hon.  James  Perkins,  a well-known 
politician.  He  commenced  operations  very  late  in 
the  spring,  and  wras  consequently  obliged  to  sow  a 
large  breadth  of  buckwheat,  which,  as  every  fanner 
knows,  is  a very  late-planted  crop.  It  throve  lux- 
uriantly and  in  due  time  w~as  gathered,  to  the  extent 
of  about  eight  hundred  bushels. 

“About  this  time  the  people  of  Kansas  were  starv- 
ing, and  throughout  the  West  the  people  were  gen- 
erously donating  supplies  of  food,  which  the  railroad 
companies  as  generously  carried  free  of  charge  to 
them.  Now  the  Hon.  Perkins  had  discovered  that 
buckwrheat  was  higher  at  St.  Louis  than  at  Bloom- 
ington, and  concluded  that  it  would  be  a fine  specu- 
lation to  send  his  crop  thither  to  be  sold,  making 
believe  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  hungry  set- 
tlers of  Kansas.  The  railroad  company,  accordingly, 
took  in  charge  the  whole  stock  of  incipient  pancakes, 
charging  nothing  for  the  transportation.  But  the 
consignee  at  St.  Louis  was  either  stupid  or  treacher- 
ous. Our  hero  waited  for  his  $500  draft  long  and 
patiently  in  vain ; but  at  length  received  the  fol- 
lowing instead : 

• LiATStnroKTB,  Oet.  If,  1M0. 

‘“Hon.  J.  Perkins: 

“ k Your  very  generous  donation  (316  bush,  buckwheat) 
duly  rec'd.  With  many  thanks  In  behalf  of  the  suffering 
pioneers  of  Kansas,  I remain,  y*rs  to  command. 

" »\V.  F.  M.  A , Ch'n  Kan.  Relief  Com.' 

“It  is  said  that  the  Hon.  Gentleman  ever  since 
eschews  pancakes  as  entirely  contrary  to  all  the  laws 
of  hygeine.” 

We  would  scarcely  believe  that  such  an  adver- 
tisement could  be  found  in  any  newspaper,  bat  we 
have  it  before  us  in  a Canada  journal,  and  the  corre- 
spondent who  sends  it  to  us  says  that  the  advertiser 
is  of  the  colored  persuasion : 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICE.  * 

MR.  NORRIS,  living  near  Aldu's  Mill,  is  making 
• Spinning  Wheels,  Clock  Reels,  and  Cheese  Proses, 
and  preaches  on  Sundays  at  2 o'clock  r.M.  in  the  Market 
Shed,  and  on  Wednesdays  at  T o’clock  r.M.,  at  his  hired 
house.  This  arrangement  will  continue  for  three  weeks. 

The  mingling  of  trades  is  quite  as  curious  as  that 
of  the  man  who  advertised  “ Bibles,  Blackball,  But- 
ter, Testaments,  Tar,  Treacle,  Godly  Books,  and 
Gimlets  for  sale  here*” 
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Here  is  a story  that  comes  from  Wisconsin,  and 
the  wit  of  it  may  atone  lor  its  want  of  gallantry : 

“In  the  town  of  Green  Lake,  Wisconsin,  Old 

H , though  rich,  dislikes  not  only  to  pay  bis 

debts,  bat  taxes  particularly,  and  scruples  at  no 
means  to  avoid  them.  His  wife  has  a reputation  for 
want  of  veracity,  and  nobody  would  believe  her. 
The  Legislature  had  passed  a law  to  compel  each 
person  to  4 list’  his  or  her  personal  property,  under 
oath,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  Assessors.  The 

Assessors,  three  in  number,  called  upon  Old  H , 

and  furnished  a blank,  but  the  old  fellow  did  not 
like  to  come  down.  At  a meeting  of  the  Assessors 
(at  a small  country  tavern  in  the  same  town)  to 

perfect  their  roll,  Old  H and  a number  of  other 

persons  being  present,  Colonel  S.  C , a prominent 

politician,  and  withal  a great  wag,  was  there. 

“The  Assessors  proceeded  to  interrogate  Old 

H in  relation  to  his  personal  property,  and 

among  other  questions  asked  him,  4 what  musical 
instruments  he  had  ?’ 

“ Old  II replied,  4 1 have  no  musical  instru- 

ment but  my  wife’s  tongue  ?* 

44  The  Colonel,  who  stood  near  the  table,  remarked 
immediately,  4 Put  him  down  one  lyre  (liar).’ 

“Old  H , after  the  roar  was  over,  gave  in  his 

inventory  without  any  further  objections.” 


A Dotleston  friend  mentions  an  illustration  of 
the  progress  which  the  schoolmaster  is  making  in 
the  44  uninhabited”  parts  of  Pennsylvania  : 

44  John  Jobson  is  a lawyer  there,  who  knows  a 
little  of  every  thing,  and  not  much  of  any  thing. 
He  is  sad  on  the  English  language,  and  if  murdering 
it  were  a capital  crime,  he  would  have  been  hung 
long  ago.  The  county  paper,  speaking  of  a speech 
John  made  last  Fourth  of  July,  said  it  was  very 
good,  but  the  orator  slandered  Lindley  Murray  aw- 
fully. Now  when  Jobson  read  this  charge  in  the 
newspaper  he  was  very  wroth,  and  declared  with 
great  earnestness  and  an  oath  that  he  did  not  know 
Mr.  Murray,  and  had  never  thought  of  saying  a word 
against  him.  John’s  wife  was  out  at  tea  when  she 
first  heard  of  the  newspaper  attack  on  her  husband, 
and  she  said  at  once  that 4 Murray  begun  it  by  abus- 
ing her  husband,  and  got  as  good  os  he  gave !’” 


Talking  to  boys  in  public  meetings  is  getting  to 
be  an  art  and  science.  Billy  Ross  is  a great  Tem- 
perance lecturer,  and  at  Rushville,  Illinois,  was 
preaching  to  the  young  on  his  favorite  theme.  He 
said : 

4 4 Now,  boys,  when  I ask  you  a question  you 
mustn’t  be  afraid  to  speak  right  out  and  answer  me. 
When  you  look  around  and  see  all  these  fine  houses, 
farms,  and  cattle,  do  you  ever  think  who  owns  them 
all  now  ? Your  fathers  own  them,  do  they  not?” 

44  Yes,  Sir!”  shouted  a hundred  voices. 

44  Well,  where  will  your  fathers  be  in  twenty 
years  from  now  ?” 

44  Dead  !”  shouted  the  boys. 

44  That’s  right.  And  who  will  own  all  this  prop- 
erty then  ?” 

44  Us  boys !”  shouted  the  urchins. 

44  Right.  Now,  tell  me— did  you  ever,  in  going 
along  the  streets,  notice  the  drunkards  lounging 
around  the  saloon-doors,  waiting  for  somebody  to 
treat  them  ?” 

44  Yes,  Sir ; lota  of  them !” 

41  Well,  where  will  they  be  in  twenty  years  from 
now  ?” 

44 Dead!”  exclaimed  the  boys, 
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44  And  who  will  be  the  drunkards  then  ?” 

44 Us  bays  !n 

Billy  was  thunder-struck  for  a moment;  but  re- 
covering himself,  tried  to  tell  the  boys  how  to  escape 
sbeh  a fate. 


The  following  occurred  at  the  fall  term  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court  at  N , in  H County,  Ohio. 

J.  R , of  S , was  attorney  for  defendant  in 

a civil  action  wherein  the  terms  of  a parole  contract 
were  in  question ; and  in  testing  the  memory  of  a 
witness  in  the  cross-examination  the  following  con- 
versation took  place : 

J.  R.  44  You  said  that  Williams,  Nevin,  and  Stock- 
well  were  in  my  office  at  a certain  time  when  the 
terms  of  the  contract  were  mentioned.  Now,  how 
do  you  know  it  was  them  ? How  do  you  know  but 
that  it  was  some  other  persons  ? And  how  do  you 
recollect  of  their  being  present  at  that  particular 
time?” 

Witness.  44  Because,  when  they  went  out  of  the 
office  you  said,  4 There  goes  a set  of  scalawags and 
I recollect  the  circumstance  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  first  time  I ever  heard  that  term  used  by 
any  one.” 

J.  R.  44  You  said  that  lawyers  Winslow,  Patrick, 
and  Sutton  were  present  on  another  occasion.  How 
did  you  know  they  were  lawyers ; how  do  you  know 
but  what  they  were  scalawags  ?” 

Witness.  44  Well  1 admit  I did  not  then,  nor  do 
I now  know  the  difference.” 

J.  R.  “You  can  go.” 

DESPONDENCY. 

The  bright  Hay  sun  is  beaming,  the  soft  rein  falls  in 
showers, 

And  the  gentle  wind  is  whispering  Its  secrets  to  the 
flowers. 

The  world  is  Spring,  but  In  my  heart  is  Winter,  cold 
and  drear, 

Nor  bird,  nor  shower,  nor  Stunm^  wind  can  find  an 
echo  there. 

Ere  this  I was  the  earliest  to  greet  the  opening  Spring, 
And  gladsome  thoughts,  and  hope,  and  mirth  did  this 
fair  season  bring : 

And  I forgot  the  Winter  time,  its  Ice,  and  frost,  and 
snow, 

To  revel  in  the  Spring  day,  its  brightness,  warmth,  and 
glow,  \ 

But  now  my  eye  sees  carelessly  green  boughs  and  love- 
ly flowers, 

And  passionate  sad  tears  obscure  the  sight  of  Summer 
showers, 

And  the  little  birds  sing  all  unheard,  no  more  to  me 
they*  re  gay, 

For  this  poor  heart  shall  ne’er  again  know  sunshine, 
song,  or  May! 

And  from  this  darkened  chamber,  where  in  sadness  now 
I He 

With  aching  heart,  and  weary  limbs,  and  dim  and 
heavy  eye, 

I pray  to  God  for  patience  till  his  seasons  bring  the 
d»y 

When  HU  blessed  engel  Asradl  been  me  from  earth 
away.  Lisa. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  respecting  Daniel 
Webster  that  the  gravity  of  his  mind  prevented  any 
inclination  or  display  of  wit  or  brilliant  repartee  in 
any  of  his  efforts  in  the  Senate  or  Courts.  But  on 
one  occasion,  at  least,  he  certainly  proved  that  he 
could  be  as  brilliant  and  witty  as  he  was  always  pro- 
found and  great. 

Mr.  Webster  was  once  engaged  in  the  trial  of  a 
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case  in  one  of  the  Virginia  courts,  and  the  opposing 
counsel  was  William  Wirt,  author  of  the  “Life  of 
Patrick  Henry,’*  which  has  been  criticised  as  a brill- 
iant romance. 

In  the  progress  of  the  case  Mr.  Webster  produced 
a highly  respectable  witness,  whose  testimony  (un- 
less disproved  or  impeached)  settled  the  case,  and 
annihilated  Mr.  Wirt’s  client.  After  getting  through 
the  testimony  he  informed  Mr.  Wirt,  with  a signifi- 
cant expression,  that  he  was  through  with  the  wit- 
ness, and  that  he  was  at  his  service.  Mr.  Wirt  rose 
to  commence  the  cross-examination,  but  seemed  for 
a moment  quite  perplexed  how  to  proceed,  but  quick- 
ly assumed  a manner  expressive  of  his  incredulity 
as  to  the  facts  elicited,  and  coolly  eying  the  witness 
a moment,  he  said, 

44  Mr.  K , allow  me  to  ask  you  whether  you 

have  ever  read  a work  called  the  ( Baron  Munchau- 
sen ?*” 

Before  the  witness  had  time  to  reply,  Mr.  Webster 
quickly  rose  to  his  feet,  and  said, 

44  I beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Wirt,  for  the  interrup- 
tion ; but  there  was  one  question  I forgot  to  ask  the 
witness,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  that  favor  I prom- 
ise not  to  interrupt  you  again.” 

Mr.  Wirt,  in  the  blandest  manner,  replied,  44  Yes, 
most  certainly;”  when  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  most 
deliberate  and  solemn  manner,  said, 

44  Sir,  have  you  ever  read  Wirt's 4 Patrick  Henry?*” 

The  effect  was  so  irresistible  that  even  the  Judge 
could  not  control  his  rigid  features.  Mr.  Wirt  him- 
self joined  in  the  momentary  laugh,  and  turning  to 
Mr.  Webster  said,  44  Suppose  we  submit  this  case  to 
the  jury  without  summing  up which  was  assented 
to,  and  Mr.  Webster’s  client  won  the  case. 


Last  July  a Vermont  correspondent  wrote  to  us : 

44 1 am  inclined  to  believe  that  Washington  will 
be  taken  now ; for  I heard  an  old  lady  remark,  after 
being  asked  what  £hc  news  was  from  the  seat  of  war, 

4 Oho,  nothing,’  says  she ; 4 only  the  rebels  are  going 
to  attact  Washington  now : they  have  got  their  spiles 
drove  to  within  three  miles  of  Washington !’ 

44  The  lady  had  been  to  a Sewing  Society,  where 
they  had  been  making  up  hospital  stores  for  the  Ver- 
mont soldiers,  and  had  heard  the  remark  that  the 
rebel  pickets  had  already  advanced  to  within  three 
miles  of  Washington.” 

4 4 In  traveling  through  the  country  a few  days' 
ago,  I found  posted  against  a tree  a notice,  of  which 
the  following  is  a true  copy : 

u4NOTI8S 

11 1 Tharo  will  be  a mas  m eating  at  Mr  H s Esq  skool 

house  on  tomorrow  nite  for  enlistln  solders  for  to  go  to  the 
war,  let  all  be  preeant  Wimmun  is  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent (Signed)  J R.*  ” 


44  Our  acquaintance  W , had,  a few  years 

since,  a female  ancestor  on*  the  maternal  side, 
who,  although  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile 
for  a lifetime,  had  never  yet  been  there.  After 
repeated  solicitations,  however,  she  was  induced  to 
pay  the  family  a visit.  Her  grandson,  young 
W , then  a boy  of  fifteen,  but  who  already  exhib- 

ited that  peculiar  faculty  for  perpetrating  ‘practi- 
cal jokes’  which  characterizes  him  yet,  persuaded 
the  cook  to  place  a large  dish  of  boiled  crabs  before 
the  old  lady,  well  knowing  that  she  had  never 
before  act  her  eyes  on  one.  Upon  seating  herself 
at  the  table,  the  unusual  dish  attracted  her  atten- 
tion. Carefully  drawing  her  spectacles  from  their 


case,  she  adjusted  them  firmly  on  her  nose,  and  took 
a long  stare  at  the  singular-looking 4 edibles ;’  at  last, 
seizing  a fork,  she  made  a desperate  thrust  atone  of 
them,  exclaiming,  with  a long  breath,  4 Heavens  and 
ye&rth,  who  ever  seen  sich  spiders  before!’” 


One  of  the  captured  at  Cape  Hatteras,  a Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel, was  a Baptist  minister  by  profession. 
A chaplain  who  accompanied  the  fleet  was  also  a 
Baptist  clergyman.  Wrhen  they  met  the  feet  be- 
came mutually  known. 

44  Ah !”  said  the  Yankee  chaplain,  44 how  1 have 
prayed  day  and  night  for  the  sucoess  of  this  expedi- 
tion ! When  the  clouds  threatened  ub  once  or  twice 
with  some  of  those  terrible  tempests  that  do  so  much 
damage  on  this  coast  I prayed  with  a fervor  such  as 
I never  felt  before.” 

14  And  I,”  said  the  prisoner,  44  prayed  with  all  my 
soul  that  the  storm  might  come  up  and  spread  over 
the  entire  coast  with  such  fury  that  it  might  sweep 
the  fleet  out  and  drive  you  howling  upon  the  shore.” 

44  But  my  dear  friend,”  said  the  Yankee  parson, 
with  a knowing  smile,  44  God  didn’t  answer  yowr 
prayer,  did  he?” 

The  prisoner  turned  away  with  a crest-fallen  look, 
and  said  no  more. 


The  State  pride  of  South  Carolinians  can  be  more 
realized  now  than  formerly.  It  was  the  occasion  of 
some  jealous  feeling  in  the  sister  State  of  Georgia, 
before  they  were  united  by  their  present  tender  ties. 
A Georgian,  excited  by  the  evident  contempt  of  a 
South  Carolinian  for  his  sister  States,  is  said  to  have 
remarked, 

“Well,  you  Carolinians  are  the  most  conceited 
people  on  earth ! Why,  you  think  South  Caro- 
lina the  only  civilized  part  of  the  world.  Even 
your  children  have  the  same  feeling.  One  of  your 
boys,  the  other  day  at  school,  when  asked  by  his 
teacher  how  many  continents  there  were,  anfrweml 
44  4 Five— Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  South 
Carolina!*” 


One  of  our  correspondents  contributes  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  of  a very  informal  preacher,  who  has 
the  reputation  of  being  extremely  prosy  : 

“On  one  occasion,  when  the  thermometer  stood 
at  80°,  he  manifested  his  weakness  so  much  that  the 
congregation  became  uneasy’,  and  some  tw  o or  three 
left.  Before  they  got  to  the  door  he  broke  out  with, 
‘They  have  got  enough;  their  capacity  is  smalL’ 
And  when,  a few  minutes  after,  some  more  followed, 
he  stopped,  and  after  expressing  himself  to  the  ef- 
fect that  4 a few  more  puffs  and  the  chaff  would  ill 
be  gone,’  he  proceeded.  But  human  nature  is  stab- 
born  in  hot  weather ; and  when  the  entire  congre- 
gation became  extremely  restless,  and  more  were 
departing,  he  couldn’t  stand  it,  and  requested  that, 
4 if  there  was  any  one  present  who  was  acquainted 
with  those  individuals,’  he  ‘hoped  they  would  tell 
them  for  him  that  they  were  no  gentlemen ; and  if 
they  felt  offended,  to  send  them  to  him  and  he  would 
convince  them  of  the  fact!*” 

The  same  contributor  gives  a practical  example 
of  those  who  take  no  note  of  time : 

44  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  here  fbr  young  men  to 
go  hunting  on  the  Sabbath.  Two  young  men  re- 
cently became  separated  from  their  party,  and  being 
thirsty  they  called  at  the  nearest  cabin  on  the  praine 
for  some  water.  They  were  surprised  to  find  tbf 
woman  of  the  house  hard  at  work  in  front  of  tbe 
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bouse  doing  her  week’s  wnshiug.  She  was  very  in- 
tent upon  her  work,  and  only  ceased  long  enough  to 
hand  them  a gourd  and  point  to  the  water-bucket 
standing  on  a bench  near  the  door. 

44  4 Why,  my  good  woman/  said  one  of  the  young 
men,  4 do  you  know  this  is  Sunday  ?' 

“‘Sunday!’  exclaimed  she,  drawing  her  hands 
quickly  from  the  suds.  4 Why  no,  is  it?  Well,  I 
do  declare  now ! our  folks  didn’t  say  nothing  about 
it,  and  we’vo  no  clock,  and  1 guess  I’ve  lost  the  run 
o’  the  week  somehow.1  Seeing  the  fellows  smile 
she  colored  up  at  once ; then  giving  them  a knowing 
look  from  her  bright  black  eyes,  she  added  : 4 If  I’d 
a knowed  it  was  Sunday  I wouldn’t  a washed ; but 
if  I did,  it’s  no  wus  nor  shootin’,  is  it  V The  young 
men  left,  but  a clock  peddler  was  seen  crossing  that 
very  prairie  in  a few  days  after.” 


Almost  any  grocer  will  tell  yon  that  he  is  or  has 
been  infested  with  a customer  who  is  perpetually  in- 
fringing on  the  eighth  commandment.  This  class  of 
pilferers  is  constantly  tasting  the  cheese,  or  munch* 
mg  huge  lumps  of  sugar,  dried  apples,  etc.  They 
occasionally  stick  their  dirty  fingers  into  the  molasses 
hogshead,  and  suck  them  with  infinite  gurto, 

A grocer  44  not  a thousand  miles’’  from  South  Dan- 
vers was  the  victim  of  such  a bore.  Whenever  Mr. 

A came  to  the  store  he  would  steer  for  the  raisin- 

box,  and  deliberately  abstract  a handful  ; to  the 
cheese,  and  take  a generous  slice;  and,  with  a cracker 
and  glass  of  w ater,  serve  himself  an  excellent  lunch. 
The  grocer  one  day  undid  a box  of  nice  Malaga  rai- 
sins and  placed  it  on  his  counter.  Mr.  A , com- 

ing in,  made  direct  tracks  to  them,  and  express* d 
hia  approbation  of  their  quality  by  taking  an  unusu- 


TAKING  A CART  Dtf  VIi>lTE. 

Twrmvjno  Gaocink — murt  haheo  mein  Cart  uud  mein  Horse,  or  else  peoples 
of  Visit;  vea  z*y  uw  ze  Cart*  they  knew  lt*e  me.” 
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Oar  friend  the  grocer  observ-  ! coots  out  of  pocket.  After  that  ho  insisted  upon 

to  his  clerks  not  to  sell  or  allow  having  Mr.  A Ta  administering  firm  control  o t« 

raisins  in  that  box  except  Mr.  his  lingers*  or  else  withdraw  bis  patronage, 
inequcntly.  At  the  end  of  six  Morae — To  whom  it  may  concern : Don't  im*g- 

lalagas  was  gone;  Sir.  A ine  that  when  von  purchase  an  ounce  of  pepper  the 


The  following  reminiscence  will  tie  eujoyed  ia 
the  midst  of  our  great  military  activity : 


MAKING  A BARGAIN. 

Here.  Mr.  0‘ Grady,  is  a nice  bit  of  Carpet  Mistress  told  me  to  selL  It’s  as  good  as  new>  and  yva 
r Five  Dollars,” 

r.~“  An’  cheap  enough  too.  It’s  yon  always  docs  the  fair  thing.  HI  remember  you  about  CUriitmu, 
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MX  mtoii#  the  soldiers ! Tkere’i  w&?rts 
Japkwu  ww  dayhg  the- brittle  of  Ke:^  OrieAna!’ 
u this  ^ a noble  fxatypfe  to  our  Br?#^* 

who  not  fuUy  poateii  on  the  art  pf 

WS UVn  «’,  V v ‘* 


44  In  the  campaign  of  T?6  tw<fpoliiic&na  of  appsifto. 
opinions  wore  w|i|  iu  the  dteeoasiOA -df 
whu*h  eouu Tesulwu  iititiK  abuse  of  prominent  man 
cn»m»cXid  with  tfcdr  respective  parties 

^ * Whw  was  Genera!  JtMskMU  the  battle 

at  Hew  Origans  V — indignantly  mqmwi  the  msr>  tif 
ifcv  OppiX^iion— 4 where?  why  down  bohiwi  tb^- 
**  > Wfcuts  was  General  J aefeson, v ia^rmptod  the 
Democrat,  *y»a  want  to  know  ^ t £4U  Ceil  vmi  wh*$<s 
he  was.  He  was  running  aroiiad  itu*  field,  kjekihg 
the  lighted  matches  out  of  the  bdtnU4helf$  as  they 


. The  fe/U  grit  it  In  the  t&xt  cm: . ^ ;-'!  :i  J.t  . 'v  ' ^ 
: 41  WhU  infeite  you  ?*  said  * tender  to  a thtle  flatten* 
husded  girk  fall  enough  fur  her  chin  to  reach  thie 
table,  **  Why,  God-,  and  he  mad©  father  tod  mo- 
tfmv  and  the  etars  and  ths  stripes/1 


.'..  •*  -vo  - • rfi4fr.  Atf&HJST  ov  x\X£*.  • ••;,  V / - \ 

. SftrK-  -^^pr^tTw-  — V.  * i-!*w  C»itiii\p  tocen 

.*•  * Tl*i  v^Ot  t*>p  f o LVmf  f V/he/i  $vii  ws^ni  ~*iv*y  x n(  Uld  me  ttf  ‘tell  all  tu«  wV  *>Hxr»4i 

<fxrt<‘.rnA  fiatfg  MUaift#  to:,  ml  plight*  trial  i ow  {->  jpVn&ctfftv 
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uOh  no,  dear;  He  mad*  the  stars,  but  not  the 
stripes.** 

44  Why,  if  He  made  one,  He  must  have  made 
t'other;  for  the  stars  aud  stripes  always  go  to- 
gether.” 

How  rapidly  young  Germany  develops  in  Illi- 
nois ! A correspondent  says:  “ We  have  a bright- 
eyed little  Dutch  girl  to  work  in  otir  family;  Ra- 
tteen is  fourteen  years  old,  and  tends  baby  and  makes 
herself  generally  useful.  Three  years  ago  her  sister 
Leesboth  filled  tho  same  place.  The  latter  is  now  a 
young  lady  working  in  town,  and  Katreen  never  wea- 
ries telling  of  her  accomplishments,  4 She  wear  a shay 
cur  every  day  wid  a long  silk  cape  to  it,  den  she  got 


hoops  an!  she  walk  on  de  sidewalk  ven  her  work  tsh 
done.*  We  were  agreeably  surprised  ami  expressed 
Our  admiration,  when  she  continued : ‘ And  *be  rash 
Mister  Tomkins  vine  cherts  too,  zen  she  make  u 
pies  and  ze  cakes,  and  she  look  so  pooty  mit  her  new 
dress  Sunday  that  my  nmdder  don't  know  her  ren 
sho  come3  in.* 

“ 4Of  course,  Katreen,'  I said;  ‘it  was  a great 
thing  for  Leesbeth  that  she  went  to  town;  shed 
never  learned  as  much  at  home,  not  if  she'd  lived  to 
be  as  old  a9  vout  mother.*  4 My  m udder?  I knows 
more'u  my  m udder  now,’  said  the  young  countrywo- 
man of  Mrs.  Bayard  Taylor ; ‘ but  den  you  know  dev 
doesn’t  learn  much  in  Chermany/  she  added,  apolo- 
getically,” 


mxr 


As.xioeft  M<>Tinra.~‘k  01i,  Doctor,  Pm  afraid  to  giro  snch  strong  medicines  to  the  little  Darling  I Now  wcuktnU  * 
drw»o  of  C-t^tor  OiL  mixed  np  with  a little  Gum  and  Toh^  and  a few  drop*  of  Lavender  to  take  off  the  taste,  sn*ire* 
jiwt  aa  well  f 1 oinray*  keep  that  io  the  Uou#c.n 
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Furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Brodie,  300  Canal  Street,  Few  York , and  drawn  by 
Voigt  from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 


Figures  1 and  2.— Morning  Negligee  and  Girl’s  Street  Dress. 
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Fig  cue  3, — Tite  Eglanti.ve  Cloak 


HE  Mqhnixo  Negligee  is  of  white  or  corn-  The  Eglantine  Cloak  may  be  made  of  taffeta 
colored  Cashmere,  embroidered  with  Mazarine-  or  cloth,  according  to  the  season.  It  is  elaborate!? 
braid.  The  skirt  is  of  embroidered  Nansouk.  ornamented  with  braided  embroidery. 
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POLAND  OVER-GROUND  AND  UNDERGROUND. 

I.— OVER-GROUND.  , ,andlwd7*  li,ttlc  ne,vpr' 

tbeless  very  enthusiastic  m ms  praise  ot  Breslau, 

£YER  spends  a raw,  murky  afternoon  which  he  pronounced  far  superior  to  Paris  in  all 

bling  about  in  the  dingy  old  Prussian  the  elegances  and  refinements  of  life,  and  quite 

shut,  and  attempts  to  sleep  a night  at  equal  to  Berlin.  It  was  the  grand  commercial 

me  Baum’’  will  bo  glad  enough,  under  metropolis  of  Prussia,  combining  within  its  }im~ 

rcumstances,  to  pursue  his  journey  in  its  the  rarest  gems  of  antiquity  and  the  choicest 

tg  regardless  of  the  many  wonderful  luxuries  of  civilization.  Here  were  brass  and 

; still  remain  to  be  seen,  For  myself,  zinc  in  all  their  forms;  here  were  metal*  from 

natural  repugnance  to  iron  and  zinc  Silesia,  and  furs  from  Russia;  here  were  linens 

and  do  not  care  particularly  for  tin*  and  cloth  ware  of  every  description ; here  was 

illeries,  cloth  factories,  or  metallurgic-  the  grand  wool  fairiu  which  wool  was  gathered 

unents.  from  all  parts  of  Prussia  and  Poland*  And  in 


Knteml  According  to  Art  of  Congre*#,  in  the  year  by  Ilurpcr  and  Brother*,  In  the  Clerk1*  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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the  way  of  antiquities,  what  could  equal  the  St. 
Elizabeth  Kirch,  with  its  old  pictures,  enamels, 
and  sculptures ; and  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John, 
a visit  to  which  was  worth  a trip  from  America ; 
and  the  Rathhaus,  built  by  King  John  of  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  fourteenth  century,  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world ! To  leave  Breslau,  said  my 
sprightly  little  host  of  the  Golden  Tree,  without 
seeing  the  statue  of  the  devil,  who  wheels  his 
grandmother  through  the  infernal  regions  in  a 
wheel-barrow,  would  be  an  act  of  gross  injustice 
to  myself  as  well  as  to  my  friends  and  relations 
in  America.  Furthermore,  I could  have  a room 
at  forty-five  kreutzers  a day,  and  breakfast,  din- 
ner, and  supper  a ta  carte. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  attractions  I took 
my  departure  from  Breslau  at  5 a.m.,  without 
seeing  the  interior  of  a single  edifice  except  that 
of  the  Golden  Tree.  The  handsomest  building 
in  the  place,  to  my  thinking,  was  the  railroad 
ddpot,  where  I procured  a third-class  ticket  for 
Myslowitz.  In  other  parts  of  Europe  the  third- 
class  cars  are  pretty  good  and  generally  clean ; 
but  I can  not  say  that  I found  the  company  very 
select,  or  the  cars  very  neat  on  this  part  of  my 
journey.  Smoke  and  dirt  grew  thicker  than 
ever  as  I approached  the  borders  of  Poland. 
Nor  does  the  tract  of  country  lying  between 
Breslau  and  Myslowitz  present  many  compen- 
sating attractions  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  a desert  of  sandy  plains, 
dotted  hero  and  there  with  a scrubby  growth  of 
pine,  and  but  little  improved  in  its  scenic  effects 
by  the  occasional  columns  of  black  smoke  that 
rise  from  the  zinc  foundries  and  iron  factories  in 
the  distance.  I do  not  remember  that  I ever 
had  a more  dreary  journey.  Most  of  my  fellow- 
passengers  were  Polish  Jews,  Gallician  traders, 
and  Prussian  peasants ; and  although  they  sel- 
dom stopped  talking,  their  rude  dialects  were 
altogether  unintelligible  to  my  inexperienced  ear. 
Silence  would  have  been  much  more  congenial. 

At  the  frontier  station,  not  far  beyond  Mys- 
lowitz, I had  a foretaste  of  the  rigors  of  the  Aus- 
trian police  system.  My  passport  had  been  duly 
vise'dby  the  United  States  Consul-General  and 
the  Austrian  Minister  at  Frank  fort-on-the-Main. 
I delivered  it  up  to  the  authorities  at  the  ddpot 
with  the  easy  confidence  of  a man  who  believes 
himself  to  be  all  right.  There  was  a delay  of 
an  hour  required  by  the  vexatious  formalities  of 
the  Custom-house.  Having  no  baggage  except 
a small  knapsack,  I got  through  this  ordeal  with- 
out much  trouble.  The  officer,  indeed,  hesitated 
a moment  when  he  came  to  a sketch-book  in 
which  I had  drawn  some  caricatures  of  the  Aus- 
trian soldiers  at  Frankfort,  but  without  appear- 
ing to  understand  the  attempted  satire,  he  gravely 
closed  the  book  and  let  me  pass.  While  waiting 
for  my  passport,  I quietly  took  my  sent  in  the 
Wartsaal  amidst  a motley  crowd  of  passengers, 
and  amused  myself  smoking  a cigar  and  trying  to 
make  out  the  latest  intelligence  from  the  United 
States  as  set  forth  in  the  columns  of  a Vienna 
newspaper.  I succeeded  in  getting  at  the  fact 
that  a great  battle  had  been  fought,  but  here  my 


knowledge  of  the  German  language  failed  me. 
For  the  want  of  a few  words  I was  unable  to 
find  out  which  side  had  gained  the  victory.  A 
Polish  gentleman  perceiving  my  difficulty  came 
forward  and  politely  gave  me  the  result  in 
French.  From  that  he  proceeded  to  the  unhappy 
condition  of  his  own  country,  and  was  discussing 
in  rather  animated  terms  the  aspect  of  political 
affairs  in  Cracow — much  against  my  will,  for 
I make  it  a point  never  to  converse  on  forbidden 
topics  with  strangers — when  a messenger  in  uni- 
form entered  and  called  out  a name  that  bore 
a remote  resemblance  to  my  own.  As  nobody 
answered,  I looked  inquiringly  at  the  messenger. 

44  Mein  Herr,”  said  he,  in  rather  broad  Ger- 
man, 14  is  this  your  name?”  And  he  handed 
me  a slip  of  paper.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
the  name — it  was  mine.  44  Would  I be  pleased 
to  follow  him  to  the  Passport  Bureau?  The 
Herr  Director  wished  to  see  me.”  As  I stood 
up  to  follow  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  me,  and 
there  was  a sudden  lull  in  the  conversation. 
The  fact  that  I had  been  selected  from  the  en- 
tire crowd  to  appear  in  person  at  the  Passport 
Bureau  looked  a little  ominous.  I must  confess 
some  gloomy  images  of  Austrian,  prisons  rose  up 
before  me. 

Upon  entering  the  office  of  the  Chief  I made 
a polite  bow,  as  in  duty  bound.  The  Herr  Di- 
rector was  a highly  important  gentleman,  bear- 
ing upon  his  person  many  imposing  badges  of 
office.  He  scanned  me  rather  suspiciously,  and 
then  said,  in  his  native  language, 

44  You  are  an  American.” 

44  Yes.” 

44  What  is  your  business  here  ?” 

44  Traveling  for  pleasure  and  information.” 

The  Herr  Director  looked  dissatisfied.  Was 
I a merchant?  a banker  ? an  artist?  an  apoth- 
ecary ? No,  none  of  these ; simply  a traveler. 
The  Herr  Director  held  my  passport  in  one 
hand,  and  demanded,  in  rather  a severe  tone, 
the  cause  of  a certain  erasure.  An  alteration 
had  been  made  in  the  figures  giving  my  age. 
The  explanation  was  simple  enough,  though  I 
must  admit  rather  open  to  suspicion. 

Briefly,  the  facts  were  these : Some  time  last 
ye&r  a thief  got  into  my  room  at  Frankfort  and 
stole  my  clothes,  razor,  and  pocket-book.  In 
the  pocket-book  was  my  passport.  This  fellow’s 
name  was  Schmidt,  of  Sausenheim — a yellow- 
skinned, ill-favored  wretch  with  shaggy  locks, 
who,  on  the  strength  of  my  passport,  assumed 
the  more  euphonious  name  of  Brown ; and  hav- 
ing altered  the  ago  to  suit  himself,  went  about 
the  country  for  some  months  as  a traveling  bar- 
ber, shaving  people  with  my  razor  and  robbing 
them  in  my  name.  The  police  caught  him  at 
last,  and  as  usual  advertised  the  stolen  articles 
in  the  official  gazette.  I went  to  the  office  of 
the  Justice  in  the  Gross-Kornmarkt,  identified 
my  property,  and,  after  several  months’  experi- 
ence of  German  law,  recovered  all  the  stolen  ar- 
ticles by  paying  very  nearly  their  full  value  in 
satisfaction  of  advances  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  Schmidt’s  pawnbroker.  The  alfera- 
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impossible  I could  pro- 
r \ .need.  I was  worse  oft' 

than  Peter  Schlemihl 
without  his  shadow, 
for  I was  practically 
w i thout  a name.  lor- 
tunately  I had  in  my 
^ W V i pocket  some  slips  cut 

V from  the  Frankfort 
? ; newspapers  containing 

jvtiinr some  complimentary 
notices  of  a lecture 
$££*  which  I had  recently 

delivered  before  the 
- u English  Circle”  on 

the  subject  of  the 
A American  AVhale- 

Fishery,  Perhaps 
these  would  serve  to 
indicate  my  respecta- 
bility. The  Herr  Di- 
rector  hastily  glanced 
V’f  over  t hem . 

“Das  is  nicht  .!’* 
’ sa i<l  he  ; 14  we  have 

t {gp^fe  it.'  nothing  to  do  with 

I whale-fish  in  Poland  I n 

- * begged  him  to 

| r h>ok  at  the  na  me.  Ja ! 
I Ja!  l^e  name  was 

well  enough,  but  1 
I f ■ 'v  must  prove  that  it  be- 
longed  to  me. 

| ^ vt  The  whistle  sound* 

It --  °d  fiercer  than  ever, 

li  . the  bell  mng  for  the 

^ third  and  last  time. 

^ ^ - the  passengers  were 

— pouring  into  the  cars, 

tbe  doors  were  bang- 
ing to,  and  there  was 
no  doubt  the  train  would  be  u\Y  in  a few  min- 
utes. I was  nearly  distracted. 

“ Lieber  Herr !”  said  I,  npj>ealmgly,  “what 
can  I do  to  satisfy  von?  Here  are  several 
letters  of  introduction,  all  recommending  a per- 
son of  my  name  to  the  kind  attention  of  vari- 
ous distinguished  functionaries  throughout  Eu- 
rope F? 

Ja!  Ja! — but  they  were  written  in  English, 
and  he  did  not  profess  to  understand  that  lan- 
guage. How  could  he  be  certain  that  I came 
by  the  letters  in  a legitimate  manner?  In  the 
extremity  of  my  distress  I showed  him  a letter 
to  my  banker  in  Vienna,  written  in  German. 
The  amount  called  for,  though  not  very  large, 
was  probably  more  than  he  had  seen  for  some 
time.  He  became  somewhat  mollified  upon 
rending  the  letter,  and  said  he  was  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  detain  me ; the  rules  were  very  strict ; 
it  was  an  unpleasant  duty,  etc. 

A happy  thought  now  struck  me.  Strange 
it  had  not  occurred  before.  My  signature  was 
on  the  banker’s  letter,  and  also  on  the  passport. 
Seizing  a pen  and  a scrap  of  paper.  I said— “ Be- 
hold, Herr  Director,  here  is  proof  positive;’*  and 


Tllli  VAteSfORT  UOHKAC. 


lion  in  the  passport  I endeavored  to  remedy  by 
scratching  out  Schmidt’s  age  with  my  penknife 
and  substituting  my  own  ns  it  originally  stood. 
This  was  the  whole  matter.  Unfortunately  for 
me  it  was  more  than  enough.  Better  had  I 
never  explained  it  at  all.  The  Herr  Director 
was  too  sagacious  a man  to  be  deceived  by  the 
simple  truth.  With  a provoking  smile  he  ob- 
served ; 

“ Mein  Herr,  the  circumstances  are  very  com- 
plicated. A thief  stole  your  passport.  That, 
looks  badly.  The  rest  l ean  not  understand. 
You  speak  very  indifferent  German,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.” 

“ But  look  at  the  rises,”  said  I,  indignantly. 
“ Seen  by  the  American  Consul-General  and  the 
Austrian  Embassador  at  Frankfort.” 

“Ja,  Ja!”  responded  the  officer,  with  pro- 
voking coolness;  “that  may  hare  been  before 
the  alteration.” 

Here  was  a pretty  state  of  affairs!  The  bells 
ringing,  the  locomotive  whistling,  the  passengers 
crowding  out  on  the  terrace,  my  ticket  for  Cra- 
cow paid  for,  and  no  way  that  I could  perceive 
of  proving  my  identity,  without  which  it  was 
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I wrote  my  mma  Trait'  a doaen  filing  and  Ifco  wi-'tg  tlmm  to  fetter  tlietr 

begged  Trim  -to  Rdqvparc  -the  signatures.  j cm?4vtkm.  The  whtde  &mntry  is  a vast  aet- 

.A  iii3tt'|>{Kiinled  impression  rami  : wmk  i>$  fnrtn^h^  and  ndlHary  defense?;  Ar 
over  his  features  With  % tiiff  1/  $ieowLUo  hapd- ; ek&y;  station  fey  thi  w*»y*ride  large  bodies  of 
©d  me  tbc  pft8J»pori,  and  «&Vjtag;- : feafed'  Ip  j- oUTcm  ami  kddjtejtrafa  «*#,  and  even  the  *ma& 
rath**  u pompous  manner  su Id  1 might  hu^ ! est  village  and  hnmtete  are  not  exempt  from 
it  would  he  bis  dnty  to  notify  the  Govtnnmcntt  .Ufcs  pdv&peo  of  military  forces  to  keep  the  fyo* 
of  all  tb*ri  fact- i in  xiit  m ser.  Grasping  up  h\v  \ pk  its  s«pjmk?n* 

knapsack  I darted  out,  mu!  bandy  smoceeited  in  j Approaching  Ctncaw  fin  wiormoii*  fortress 
getting  into  the  cxr*,  when  for  the  last  time  the  j raises  jut  embattled  creM  oh  the  right.  This  is 
whistle  blew  and  we  were  off  tor  Cracow  l Cunld  l -.i^id  un  he  designed  ns  fi  defense  agaittit  the  Unl- 
it be  po^ihle  ifinl.  this  grave  and  dignified  Amr;*;  ?mn8r  i»  caic  of  invasion;  hut  3 appidisui  It 
fiouttry  bud  do m me  the  injustice  to  siTpjx*©  I bears  ^ much  nearer  relation  to  the  unhappy 
was  capable  of  offering  him  a bribe  ? One  thing  Polos*  Russia  has  enough  to  do  with  hyr  own 
was  certain.  With  all  lib  sagacity  he  had  failed  Polish  subjects  without  undertaking  the  control 
to  discern?*'  the  object  of  my  visit  to  Poland,  of  iho*e  under  Andrian  doimnloD:  Fassifcg 
A few  hours’  jmittiey  through  the  ple&tanl  this  formidable  Jme  of  batteries,  the  most  promi- 
valley  3ying  along  the  range  of  the  Carpathian .{  nent  bhjwt  h 1 ho  of  great-  emb 

Mho n udns , the  snow-capped  summits  of  vrltfefi  mon mi,  raised  to  thA  ifrotfy  a£  Kssci by 
were  rouble  to  ifecr  right,  brought  ns  in  sight  of  the  Senate,  iiofete,  and  bple  of Cracow,  Tin* 
the  immense  Lit#  of  extending  for  singular-  'monument  13  loft  fet  high,  ?nd  ts 

miles  around  the  '-city  of  Cracow-  Much  of  the?  formed  m jem  earth  irans^rtcd,  with  ha- 
country  through  which  we  passed  war  well  caL  rnense  Ubore  from  AH  the  gnr&t  h;Uvh>fid«L  b- 
ti rated,  and  early  a*  the  season  was,  nnmemm  ttioiia  in  Pofeh  hisfon>  I could  not  feut&ci 
bands  of  p en*«!r<U  mrn  out  in  the  fields  hoeing  interested  in  any  thing  relating  to  Koaci'jsre. 
the  earth  in  tbdr  primitive  wav  und  /tfrendiug  and  my  first  pttttfcoding  upon  amrirng  in  Ora< 
their  ihx  ks  on  the  hiil-^ute.  The  appear mce  cow  was.  to  visit  the  b<K/k-sit'rtu*  in  search1  of  oin 
pf  the  men  was  wild  and  pkture^ufc,  in  their  authentic  likeness  of  the  great  hero  who  hu)  un- 
loose Hlnrtq>ski  h 0(>af8  and  toll  conical  hats  p and  voted  his  life  to  Fhe  at u**e  of  liberty . 
the  womoiit though  not  hsiharkabte-for-bfiatity  or  • / : 

grant*,  pr«*cnttid  cathef  a strdiing  picture  with 
thei  r many-colored  head-dresses,  uhori  pt.ttkoat$s  , 
and  big  bootK.  They  all  seemod  of  u rute  imd 
more  snvagu  eaei  than  tbc  peasants  of  Fru^hipf  ^ 

Middle  Germany  Something  in  their  stmng'i  jflKi. 

Selavonic.  feature  uurumred.  a fiercer  and  more  ; VhviBg  ' 

restless  cliamtHcr  ^ and  when  I looked  from  t hip  - 

cars  at  thrj  tVodf« 'gathered  by  the  v/Ry-md^axrd  . :"  . 

studied  thjt?  faces  that  jgaatod  up  moodily  at  us,  I 


could  tmt  biit  fell  that  Uiesfi  ftaiple  belong  to 

Oppressed, 


the  untftmttbfe  mus  df  mb  >-,  «■_»=  s.  ^ 

down4imhku,  and  5(;iaita>riddca  they  tnay  l»oT 

but  the  fire  that  bum«  in  their  veins  can  not  he  ( f dSfc 

utterly  .subdtmd  Ivy  military  drispoiistm^':^ 'u'r<> ;j  v $ 

The  houses  in  lUit  part  of  Pbkmt  ttrq.-icb^  t^PB| • : ; ’ • 

8trucicd  gcue rally  of  wood,  owing,  I suppose,  to  : *Tr\. 

the  nbandufiice  of  that  matonak  Tbo  roofs  aro  i \ 

of  straw,  and  by  i^nstam  oy<f'riapp*l>g  of  the’  , . >v  ibv  ' 

thatch,  became  enonummly  flVick  ha  .the  course  .•*>*• ; * ;'•'  / *k  . 

of  & few  yenr?,  C^mpa^d  -With  xhe  farm-houseB  v,1<?crid,A>' 

throughout  Prussia,  tbc?  am  rudo  and  comfort*  The  portrait  whmfi  nm  f nouonniwd  atdhcnhir 
lessf  ihbngh  u.ot  destitute  of  pictnr^Tjue  effect*  was  the  one  vliAt  fo  me  tOfrg  rts r*  9^  & 
Nothing  of  the  neatness  and  order  observable  .in  Flerdier  s ebnnhing  Vi  Ilistort  of  Pniauvi, ' wlndi 
the  rural  district.?  of  Germmy  k io  be  seen  in  l read  while  a bo.t  tfi  lfniy»cr,8  ‘‘  Fftmih  Libra- 
IVland.  The  hirm-yards  ure  dirty,  the  intpJtv  xy,M  It  ri’prn»icnt^  tbc  hern  in  Ptdish  cattnrar. 
mento',  of  agriculture  scattered  carelus^ly  about  the  with  the  national  cap  aid 

fiefdKv  and  but  Utile  atterHiou  is  paid  to  regular-  feather.  Thu  fcMtuivs  und  exprcssion,  however. 
uy  in  the  working  of  the  land,  Every  thing,  are  precisely  the  same  with  the  portrait  feticr 
in  fact,  apparent,  to  the  casual  tourist,  -indicates  known  in  America,  in  which  he  is  repfcschtcdb’ 
the  chaining  of  the,  people— slovenly,  rockier,  the  dres^  <if  an  otb.^v  of  the  American  Array, 
and  impatient-  of  resirahn.  Much  .doubtli^  >9  Which -may  therefore  be  con^idcml  as  an  autben- 
dna  to  the  oppre.Wve  ny, stern  of  sa^atioti  nndcr  tfu  of  Kii«ciw?t*e».;. ' In  the  dark,  thought* 

whidi  they  labor  ^ompcHcd  to  anjipau  n gov-  fal  ey t*f  .the  brow,  the  prurai* 

•3rnmem  Which  ihc.y  detest  | then  Imrei  en/fl iuga  tienjt  check-b  >ues,  asul  fitidy -devohq^d  cbiof  one 
WWtcul  from  them  to  sajrpcn  a dc^pattsnv  diat  can  Tidily;,  trace  Vbe  diameter  of  the  mau 


true! res  them  down,  to)  hope  tA  the  future:,  And  i ^maihing  ?nd  und  firoph^tic,  it  stjcmsfo  we,  t* 
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VIEW  Of  ClUCOW 


apparent  in  the  general  expression  of  the  face, 
as  if  it  reflected  the  future  of  his  unhappy  coun- 
try. 

The  first  view  of  Cracow  is  rather  imposing. 
At  the  distance  of  a few  mites  the  numerous 
spires  of  the  churches,  the  towers  and  palaces, 
and  the  J ark-peaked  roofs  i»f  the  houses,  scat- 
tered in  rich  profusion  around  the  grand  old 
castle  of  Zamek,  give  the  city  an  appearance  of 
grandeur  and  extent  which  it  scarcely  deserves 
in  reality.  The  winding  Waters  of  the  Vistula 
glisten  through  a series  c»f  extensive  promenades, 
and  the  undulations  of  the  neighborhood  are 
strikingly  picturesque.  In  earl}'  spring,  when 
the  trees  arc  bursting  into  leaf,  arid  the  hill-sides 
begin  to  assume  their  verdant  covering,  one  is 
almost  tempted  to  believe  that  peace  aud  happi- 
ness must  reign  in  such  a lovely  spot.  But  all 
these  pleasing  illusions  quickly  vanish  upon  en- 
tering the  dark  old  gateways  of  the  city.  ISol- 
diers  are  stationed  at  every  point.  The  clang 
of  armor  and  the  rattle  of  drums  full  grating- 
ly upon  the  ear.  Passing  along  the  principal 
thoroughfares,  all  that  strikes  the  eye  indicates 
oppression  and  decay.  The  streets  are  thronged 
with  soldiers;  the  houses  are  of  a dingy  and 
ruinous  aspect;  the  people  stroll  about  idly  in 
their  rags,  or  lie  on  the  door-steps  brooding  over 
their  wrongs.  Filth  and  misery  arc*  every  where 
visible.  In  all  my  travels  I had  seen  nothing 
to  compare  with  the  degraded  and  beggarly  ap- 
pearance of  the  common  people  here.  An  affec- 
tation of  style  is  not  wanting  among  the  better 
classes  to  make  t lie  prevailing  poverty  aud  filth 
ill  the  more  striking. 


In  former  times  Cracow  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Poland,  and  contained  a 
population  of  eighty  thousand.  The  ruins  of 
its, palaces  and  churches,  and  the  grand  old  gate- 
ways which  still  mark  the  principal  entrances 
into  the  city,  are  now  nearly  all  that  remains  to 
indicate  its  former  grandeur.  War.  pestilence, 
and  famine  have  reduced  its  population  to  less 
than  forty  thousand.  The  streets  are  badly 
paved  with  round,  rough  stones;  the  houses  ore 
dingy,  and  the  door-ways  filthy.  Hundreds  of 
lazy -looking,  hal  f-savagb  vagabonds  lounge  about 
the  steps  of  the  churches  and  public  places,  beg- 
ging for  alms.  At  the  entrance  to  every  hotel 
a horde  of  Jewish  money-changers,  guides,  and 
beggars  lie  in  wait  for  ever)'  new-comer,  who 
can  neither  enter  nor  leave  without  being  per- 
secuted by  their  importunities.  Some  of  these 
wretched  creatures  will  follow  him  wherever  he 
goes,  insisting  upon  being  employed,  or  appeal- 
ing to  his  charity  in  some  form  or  other;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  them  without  giving 
them  a few  k routers  in  the  way  of  tribute.  The 
stranger  seems  to  bo  regarded  os  legitimate 
game,  especially  by  the  money-changers.  I had 
occasion  to  change  a few  gulden  at  the  hotel,  and 
being  unable  to  accomplish  my  object  through 
the  attendants,  was  forced  to  call  in  the  services 
of  one  of  these  accommodating  bankers,  who  al- 
lowed mo  about  two-thirds  the  current  value  of 
the  money.  To  call  them  an  unmitigated  set  of 
swindlers  would  but  faintly  express  the  charac- 
ter of  these  slippery  felk>ws  who  deal  in  a weeb- 
scl." 

With  an  apparent  laxity  of  morals  in  many 
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were  houses  black  and  slimy  all  over,  inside  and 
outside;  slops  in  front  of  the  doors  of  every 
possible  quality  and  odor ; b expiry  and  rug*  in 
all  their  disgusting  feature*,  with  an  occasional 
show  of  dirty  finery.  Here  were  Jews  of  ev- 
ery grade,  bearded  and  unbearded.  Rabbinical 


other  respects,  bath  in  high  and  low  life,  there  is 
no  feature  more  prominent  than  the  prevalence 
of  external  forms  of  worship.  While  the  de- 
cayed nobility  drive  about  in  their  dingy  old 
carriages,  with  their  liveried  servants  and  em- 
blems of  departed  grandeur,  stopping  from  time 
to  time  to  do  homage  to  some  saint,  the  prayers 
of  the  poor  wretches  who  are  forever  gathered 
around  the  church-doors  and  street-shrines  min- 
gle sadly  with  the  rattle  of  drums;  and  it  is 
seldom  one  heats  the  peals  of  the  organ  or  the 
chants  of  the  singers  without  the  accompani- 
ment of  Austrian  swords  jingling  on  the  pave- 
ments, or  the  heavy  tramp  of  the  guards  march- 
ing to  and  from  their  respective  stations. 

The  churches  are  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  highly  interesting.  Adjoining  the  Ibilace 
is  the  Cathedral,  built  in  1004-1102,  which  con- 
tains numerous  treasures  of  art  and  the  remains 
of  the  most  crainont  of  the  Polish  sovereigns  nud 
heroes.  Around  this  are  circled  a great  number 
of  chapels,  in  one  of  which  lie  the  remains  of 
Thaddens  Kosciusco.  The  whole  number  of 
churches  in  Cracow  is  now  thirty-six.  That  of 
St.  Mary,  in  the  market-place,  built  in  1276,  is 
a fine  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture.  The 
Cathedral  of  St.  Francisco  is  also  a picturesque 
old  edifice,  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  colored 
windows  and  massive  walls. 

The  principal  part  of  the  city  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula.  Across  the  bridge 
is  the  Jewish  quarter,  which  is  inhabited  almost 
exclusively  by  Jews.  I thought  I liad  seen 
something  of  filth  before  entering  this  part  of 
the  city,  but  after  a brief  ramble  through  its  tor- 
tuous streets  became  satisfied  that  there  is  filth 
positive*,  comparative,  and  superlative.  Hero 
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passible.  I caa  only 
content  myself  by 

attempting  a rough  p.0 

pencil-sketch,  which  - dw« 

is  at  your  service.  r 

A few  hours  in  this  x < 

quarter  qviite  satisfied  J 

me  that  there  are  oth-  flEsg^-4 

er  parts  of  the  world  7 ^ ^ 

equally  pleasant,  if 

not  more  picturesque. 

As  I rambled  back 

late  iu  the  afternoon,  and  cnee  more  crossed 
the  large  square  in  front  of  the  St.  Francisco 
Church,  it  was  a marvel  to  me  where  so 
many  idle  people  came  from.  Nobody  seemed 
to  have  any  particular  purpose  in  life.  Even 
the  entrance  to  the  Grand  Hotel  do  Russia  was 
thronged  with  idlers  and  beggars  lying  out- 
stretched on  the  wooden  benches  or  reclining 
drowsily  against  the  stone  steps.  At  every  point 
and  turn  there  were  groups  of  hard-favored  peas- 
ants gazing  into  the  shop  - windows ; soldiers 
walked  idly  about  smoking  their  cigars ; officers 
amused  themselves  dragging  their  swords  along 
the  pavements ; old  carriages,  bearing  the  rem- 
nants of  nobility,  rumbled  dismally  to  and  fro 
with  their  armorial  mockeries ; students,  roues, 
and  shabby-genteel  adventurers  of  all  sorts, 
sauntered  about  the  cafes;  pale  women  of 
questionable  appearance  glided  stealthily  along 
tho  by-ways-  Wherever  I looked  there  was 
something  to  be  seen  characteristic  of  a fallen 
and  degraded  people.  It  may  well  be  Kupposed 
that  I received  no  very  pleasant  impressions  of 
Austrian  rule. 

What  future  can  there  be  for  these  Poles? 


POLISH  JteWS. 

was  a question  that  repeatedly  presented  itself 
to  my  mind.  No  less  than  six  hundred  spies, 
as  I was  credibly  informed,  are  stationed  by  the 
Austrian  Government  in  the  city  of  Cracow 
alone.  These  men  are  dressed  in  citizens* 
clothes,  and  are  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  va- 
rious industrial  occupations.  They  mingle  free- 
ly with  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  their  busi- 
ness is  to  keep  an  eye  upon  every  person  within 
the  limits  of  the  city — including,  of  course, 
strangers.  They  penetrate  into  the  customary 
haunts  of  the  Poles  in  various  disguises;  listen 
to  every  casual  conversation ; follow  up  all  sus- 
picious persons;  visit  the  hotels,  restaurants, 
and  cafes,  and  take  note  of  the  occupation  of 
every  stranger  and  customer ; in  short,  they  are 
ubiquitous.  Walls  have  ears,  it  is  said  ; but  in 
Cracow  the  very  air  listens.  Of  course,  where 
such  a system  of  espionage  prevails  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  justice.  Corruption  in 
public  places,  malicious  persecution,  cruelty, 
and  arbitrary  dealing  are  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences. It  is,  in  truth,  a sad  and  impressive 
spectacle  — so  many  human  beings,  made  in 
God's  own  image,  placed  in  such  an  absolute 
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under  the  impression  that  I was  in  the  wool 
business.  The  man  who  spoke  French,  how* 
ever,  and  who  had  aided  me  at  the  depot  in  the 
translation  of  a telegraphic  dispatch,  whispered 
to  me*  in  an  under-tone,  that  he  was  rejoiced  to 
believe  rny  mission  was  of  a political  nature,  arui 
had  reference  to  the  regeneration  of  the  roles, 
lie  was  personally  acquainted  with  nil  the  lead- 
ing men  in  Cracow  who  bad  this  matter  at 
heart,  and  would  give  me  their  Starnes,  Nay, 
if  I desired  it,  be  would  go  with  me  personally 
and  introduce  me  to  several  of  them.  In  vain 
I attempted  to  evade  the  polite  advances  of  this 
incautious  gentleman.  The  fact  is,  he  was  a 
little  under  the  influence  of  wine,  and  I was  aj>. 
prehensive  his  friendship  might  get  me  into  some 
trouble.  The  more  l disclaimed  all  revolution- 
ary purposes,  the  more  he  winked  his  eyes  and 
smiled  at  the  transparency  of  my  diplomacy. 
Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  both  of  us,  he  imbibed 
so  freely  of  his  favorite  beverage  at  every  sta- 
tion, that  long  before  wo  reached  Cracow’  he  fell 
asleep,  and  I was  relieved  from  bis  embarrass- 
ing attentions. 

Arrived  at  Cracow*,  as  soon  as  I had  reached 
my  hotel  and  taken  a room  the  head-waiter  ap- 
peared and  requested 
my  passport.  Pres- 

an  American  comings 
a country  like  Poland 
— especially  at  a time 


condition  of  bondage,  subject  to  all  the  injus- 
tice that  can  grow  out  of  an  arbitrary  and  cor- 
rupt system  of  government.  Better  be 
♦*  Where  tho  esitugutehud  Spartan*  e>tlU  are  free, 
la  their  proud  charnel  of  J bernsopyte  I1* 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  tire  condition 
of  affairs  in  Austrian  Poland  from  the  general 
inquisitiveness  manifested  toward  a stranger  the 
moment  he  crosses  the  frontier.  In  my  own 
case  it  was  both  amusing  and  annoying.  No 
sooner  had  I taken  my  seat  in  the  curs,  after 
the  affair  with  the  Director  of  the  Passport  Bu- 
reau, than  several  of  my  fellow-piusengers  began 
a series  of  interrogations  in  regard  to  my  place 
of  nativity  and  the  object  of  my  visit  to  Poland. 
Was  I an  Englishman  or  an  American?  What 
business  was  I engaged  in?  How  long  did  I 
intend  to  remain  in  Poland  ? When  I informed 
them  that  I was  from  California,  and  merely 
popped  in  to  see  the  country  and  the  people, 
they  looked  knowiugly  at  each  other,  and  ele- 
vated their  eyebrows  in  a way  that  showed  plain- 
ly they  were  np  to  snuff,  and  hud  seen  too  much 
of  the  world  to  be  so  easily  deceived.  One  haz- 
arded the  conjecture  that  l was  a dealer  in  salt; 
another  an  iron  merchant  j while  a third  labored 
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and  season  like  this—merely  on  a tour  of  pleas* 
ore,  was  not  sufficiently  probable  to  be  entertain- 
ed for  a moment.  It  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a 
legitimate  matter  of  suspicion;  and  some  ar- 
sons apparently  disponed  to  be  friendly,  were  kind 
enough  to  hint  that  I lmd  better  be  cautious  in 
the  expression  of  my  opinions  upon  political 
affairs.  After  two  days  of  this  annoyance,  har- 
ing satisfactorily  accomplished  my  business — 
which  was  really  not  calculated  to  produce  blood- 
shed— I determined  to  visit  the  great  salt-mines 
of  WicRcxktt,  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  in 
the  world.  The  excursion  would  bo  pleasant, 
and  would  not  occupy  much  time. 

A branch  railway  from  the  main  line,  extend- 
ing to  Przeworsk,  furnishes  a rapid  communica- 
tion twice  a day  between  Cracow  and  Wieltczka. 
The  distance  is  about  nine  English  miles.  Per- 
sons, however,  wishing  to  see  the  mines  and  re- 
turn without  loss  of  time,  usually  find  it  more 
convenient  to  go  by  private  conveyance.  At 
the  suggestion  of  my  Commissioner  I ordered  a 
drosky;  and  at  8 a.m.,  accompanied  by  that  re- 
spectable personage,  took  my  departure  by  the 
usual  route  over  the  bridge  across  the  Vistula 
and  through  the  Jewish  quarter.  The  only  ob- 
ject of  particular  interest  on  the  roadside  » the. 
great  earth-mound  said  to  contain  the  tomb  of 
Cracus,  the  founder  of  Cracow.  The  country 
is  undulating,  and  some  pretty  villas  are  seen  on 
the  hill-sides  facing  the  valley  of  the  Vistula. 

On  arriving  at  the  town  of  Wieljczktt  we  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  nn  old  castle  situated  on  an 
eminence,  in  which  are  the  public  offices.  I 


was  here  furnished  with  tickets  of  permission  to 
visit  the  salt-works. 


No  fee  was  asked,  ami, 
when  officers  of  the  government  in  any  part  of 
Europe  neglect  to  ask  a fee,  I always  make  it  n 
point  not  to  offend  their  delicacy  by  offering  it 
to  them.  A register  is  kept,  in  which  the  names 
of  the  visitors  are  required  to  be  entered,  with 
their  place  of  residence,  business,  etc.,  as  usual 
every  where  throughout  Austria.  At  the  various 
points  of  my  journey,  heretofore,  i lmd  endeav- 
ored to  satisfy  public  curiosity  by  assuming  the 
divers  occupations  in  which  l had  been  engaged 
from  early  life,  so  that  no  niisfukc  could  be  made 
about  the  matter  in  case  any  of  the  Austrian 
spies  should  think  proper  to  follow  in  my  wake. 
Thus,  I was  a whale-fisher,  stenographer,  bush- 
whacker, sailor,  cook,  ferryman,  and  philosopher 
by  turns;  and  now  I thought  proper  to  be  a 
rentier  in  virtue  of  my  house  and  lot  in  the  city 
of  Oakland  (the  rent  of  which  goes  to  pay  the 
raxes  and  insurance,  and  interest  on  an  outstand- 
ing mortgage).  Tito  officers  of  the  Bureau  were 
exceedingly  formal  and  impressive  gentlemen, 
though  very  polite  when  they  discovered  that  I 
was  from  California. 

Under  the  guidance  of  my  Commissioner,  3 
proceeded  with  the  tickets  to  a wooden  building 
near  the  principal  entrance  of  the  mines,  w here 
thero  is  a subordinate  bureau  presided  over  by 
the  Herr  Inspector-General  of  Workmen.  In 
the  oflb  e of  this  imposing  functionary — whose 
title  at  once  inspired  me  with  the  profonndest 
respect,  and  whose  manners  were  both  conde- 
scending and  affable — we  saw  the  various  caps, 
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; qus  act  he  was  placing  himself  in  a jjosition  !o 
| be  criticised,  and  in  all  probability  condemned 
j to  general  execration,  by  five  hundred  thousand 
• intelligent  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
j Perhaps  he  thought  I was  a plain  man,  en- 
gaged in  the  wool  trade,  or  at  best  a speculator 
j in  salt ; but  he  will  iiud  to  bis  sorrow,  when  he 
kvv  comes  to  ponder  over  his  likeness  in  the  pages 
j of  this  Magazine,  that  it  is  not  always  safe  to 
r'^ii  i j,Jdge  men  by  the  simplicity  of  their  manners 
^ or  the  homeliness  of  t heir  dress.  There  was  no 
use,  however,  in  quarreling  about  the  costume 
he  gave  me;  and  I put  it  on  with  rather  an  un- 
pleasant apiurebcnsion  that  I was  not  the  only 
j common  fellow  who  had  worn  it.  As  l tossed 
the  looking-glass,  it  struck  me  that  thuc  ^ 
^ | something  sinister  and  ascetic  in  *r#y  #p***r' 

^ : ancc;  and  I could  not  but  fancy  that  if  any  r»> 

y>.t  it! an  tic  young  lady  sdtould  chance  tc»  meet  me 

in  some  of  the  subterranean  caverns,  she  would 
;k  imoluntarilv  think  of  Ambrose  or  the  Monk. 

Crossing  an  open  space,  in  which  we  were 
$ , brrset  by  numerous  beggars,  who  tagged  with  a 
f*:‘‘  rtinacity  seldom  equaled  uud  never  surpassed 
f . in  It>ih\  we  entered  a large  wooden  warehouse 
sboated  over  the  main  shaft-  In  this  building 
considerable  quantities  of  salt  were  stored  in  sucks 
and  packed  in  barrels  for  exportation.  An  iro- 
r>»cn»e  wheel,  turned  by  horse-power,  works  the 
tackle  connected  with  the  shaft.  The  tnachin- 
; mj  is  of  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  kind, 
cm-  j and  must  be  nearly  the  same  that  has  been  in 
idies  for  over  two  hundred  years.  No  progress  or 
5 the  improvement  seems  to  have  been  made  to  facili- 
cen.  late  the  operations.  One  would  think  the  iu- 
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w klb  hole  vrt  the  centre4  through  wlifitb  the  rope 
vjttAM:*;.  covers  the  mouth  of  ihfi  shaft.  This  b 
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opened  by  a small  tackle,  ami  closed  again  lifter 
the  shaft  is  entered.  To  the  tiffin)  rape  M*ve.ral 
snmlkf  H«pe$  are  attached,  with  canvas  straps 
at  the.  end,  fanning  a kind  of  sent*  in  which 
a characteristic  of  the  An*-  vriftor*  4®d  others  iu«|»e  the  descent . There 
rrian  Government.  The  are  two  &:tw*  of  these  sw*,  about  twenty  feet 
Kttsrians are  much moreen-  apart —the  tfrfli  for  tfe*  guides  and  larnp-bear- 
terprlsing  in  availing  th&ffv-  cfs%  and  the  *o$Ofld  fur  fh*?*.  visitors. 

*clvfes  of  all  modern  ini-  Fu  vider  to  #re  tit?"  minev  to  advantage  it  is 
provemenis,  especially  in  ; iteees-rvry  o>  have  a variety  of  Bengal  lights  ami 
the  working  Of  their  mines,  shotting  ^Mv.orks,  wldcji  obtained  from  the 
There  are  si  x shaU^in  ail, " Herr  lns)n:-’Hor-(»ennral  of  Workmen.  As  these 
opening  at  different  joints  sre  charged  fdr  % the  piece,  it  depends  alter- 
into  i1h*30  belt-tniuiH,  And  ge^her  npt»n  the  purse  And  inclination  of  the 
also  a substantial  sUtir  way  \ ftnuder  what  amount  of  seem  r grandeur  will  he 
rut  out  of  the  solid  fxntcS  golitui  up  for  hi«  bvnefit.-  Music  and  ill  uni  inn- 
1 of  salt.  My  Oini missioned  tkms  of  a primely  order  edji  he  hud  by  making 
advised  tm  to  <k*t:end  by  appiu-aU^u  u>  the  Diroctorv  and  giving  the  lttc- 
shaft  iff  pndcrenye  to  e^mr  or dirs  in  advance;  but  they  cost  u i-it/c 
the  stflir-wiy,  >^vh>  In?  U feMy'W  the  Gemma*  iuy  ~— perl  nip*  forty  or  fifty 
&aid*  aos  wet  and  slippery*  ]tk4litrs.  I wna  not  prepared  to  go  into  the  nmt- 
The  nuiu  rope  or  tHckW  o r quin.’  ho  extctiri vole,  and  had  to  satisfy  my 
clim  bed  to  I. he  bom-w fed  kfeiy  uvpimvians  by  taking  a moderate  amount 
\b  about  two  inefe  in  di-  <,f  gumdeur.  Sudi  as  it  it  proved  that  Irtt- 
Aiavtef,  and  is  said  to  be  man  nature  is  tbu  same  bore  as  efsewherp*  The 
psfeblc  of  bearing  several  Herr  In  spec  tor- Gen  end  of  Workmen  was  dignf- 
ions.  It  U frequently  icsu  lied  and  eondescending  when  I spoke  of  three 
ed.  and  repaired  or  renew-  lamps, r fe  shooting  sfeh  a dozen  rockets,  and 
<4  when  occasion  requires.  j au  Avcmgc  H>sortiue?il  of  Bengal  lights.  This 
Ever}’  precaution  is  taken  only  thrown  out  as  a feeder,  for  I really  had 
to  prevent  uecident.  A*  1 no  bkra  what  wh.*  necessary,  and  felt  somewhat 
was  not  accustomed  to  nfe  wyj-y  of  my  Coiumkrioncr.  44  However,"  mod 
der-ground  navigation,  i 1,  Vi*how  me  the  pvities  in  handsome  style— snj 
‘deemed  it  a duty  to  i\  large  : a lumps,  two  dozen  shooting:  4ars*,  a few 

and  intUCeBtingVttlxrihy  in-  1 \vh*!rii»»g-  rh  \ ils.  and  Bengal  in  JU-J- pr- 

eluding a srnalJ  baby  lif  mn-  mu  '**  After  ihin  ihc*  mnnncr  of  Urn  Jfun  In- 
gular  beauty,  to  make  par-  sprotoMienera]  ui  Workmen  was  ?o  ent)niriu*ft> 
lii-uhiT  inquiries  on  thi>  w gracefid,  and  polite,  that  I retract  whftt  l*«5d 
point,  in  view  of  tin?  poH-  ;td>om  firm  a moment  ago. 

Ability  that  by  wmm  WiU-  * Bidding  farewell  for  a rime  to  ToWl  id»ove- 

l now  prepared  to  take  a view  of  the 
ar»J  thereby  deprive  bath  s^brerno^Hn  rego-ns.  But  for  un  ucvounr  of 
parties  of  their  only  rr^ians  ' what  l saw* in  *'*  I'oland  1’m!.  i ; a>iiiul,"  the  .'.ox- 
of  support.  j iiyu>  rciuhM*  llitut  wait  until  the  appearance  of  the 

A kitge.  honvy  trai^d«aor,  &4zt  namltcr  of  this  Magazine, 
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n new  language  be  l*eeatrio  pu^c^ed  <*f  a uew  1 m the.  insect  buzzing  in'  bis  ear.  . & iitte  Lite- to 
soul'!  11o\y  tim'd*  more  dojuld  a Chrisriuu  be-  be  a blank  tv  him? 

lieve  thdfe  every  seem  of  Nature,  investigated  Will  he  nut  sec  with  hw  eyes? : &t ^ }«:n.h 

nnd  opened  to  his  comprehension.  adds  another  -'Jus  ears  ? is  •every  object  eolcnfe.v?  k 
stanza  Vo  hit?  a.orig  of  praise a <i< v-o|iv*r  tone  m his  sound  a discord  ? i«  filer*1  tio  MnUm?  Variety 
devot-Kmul  gratitude!  It  i*  only  itpu-r  vve  fo\re  aremid  him  in  tho  voiwbmfly  *t|  v <«A 

deciphered  some  of  these  pdiktarrers  in  niv  and  earth  «nd  vrater?  In  n nordy.  wHi 

tluU  wc  disci 'w&r  the  imnn.mHityb  of  inflh;idUai  he  take  no  mentoncs  of  the  beauty  and  inarveb 
. fireseiiierl  h)’'  w}i^:^b(*sr  ntnme^  *jf  earth  1 rm , eomprtdionsion  .of.  jiiUnml. 

appall  the  mind  with  the  cecoguifion.  if  not  the  ‘ phenomena  ? no  of  the  grandeur  of 

full  coftinrcheusion,  of  the  ine^novernUc  Lv*  Nature  with  him  to 'that  better  iand?  Can  *r a 
of  Nnime,.  upon  which  all  alike  depend  — the  believe  that  cease#  on  this  side  of 

M:hj  as  well  as  the  Fly.  Thrte’s  mighty  river?  that  it  ti  of  5 lie  earth, 

pcjipk*  (*  whixhtKYQ  Q^c^:  earthy  ? 

and  yet  see  not ; ears,  and  who  hour  not/’  U Nature,  ptnuihig  to  her  myriad*  of  ^bildrcn, 
ft  "t  ike  noth  I full  of  them?— the  »kn  being  snrtb  rendes  the  tUUney,  and  bids  matt  pal  her  up  the 
ei'ud  tor  fheir  physical  wants,  and  the  night  golden  fiiintU  of  time'-;  \o  be,  like  fr*r,  ever  si 
coin-*  them  Oblivion  of  the  day,  ;<i '%  sufht  ic.nr*  work;  tv;JXH\  and  to  hear,  Atui  to garnet  Up  Irufb* 
for  rhe  evil  thereof.’*  And  yvt  the  V v./d  nomad  - which  will  embellish  the  port  ion.- of  Ufue  nijkdffed 
them,  both  day  uml  night,  km  filled  with  bean- ! to  Jam  hete-yc$ch  duv  adding  a new  thought, 
ty7  ?&wmifrrful  in  phenomena;  .8  till  they  shut ' yf  rcstiltV  kod  by  learn  nip  to  imdmttfthd  her 
their  eyes  and  cb*5c  their  uir^  »tnJ  cry,  4 > Fill  wonderful  hingitng^  through,  perse veraiice,  «*ir. 
tip  my  coders ; give  .hud  to  eat  and  In  driiik,  for  ; cry,  und  pir -found.  auermon,  Le.  will  come  Jo 
Mymovrow  J die Fr  ^ Njy,';  ’ j read- in  glor-im^  character*  ?bn  powsr  and  gtxxL 

Go  forth  am!  stand  in  the  valley,  or  wait  on  J n£*5  of  ihe  i)ivine  Orearor  <aif  11^  alL 

the  IrilUtop.  Listen  t Wliardo  ynu  bear  r A f Shu  let  me  turn  for  you  umvthrr  po.ge  in  thi- 
movement  of  Life—  knpuUive,  incu^nnt,  manU  . giuaf  ihu*k  of  Nature— not  ns  an  indm.tnnjmv; 
fidd.  multifonn,  Cotistdcr  wlmt  here  presen  is  ever . but  u si:r<]>le  and  -honr-At  tal>orer  in  he 
icscJf  to  your  moiso.i.  . ; iV-j/if.—  pfSt boring  up  daily  from  her  vast  horwsr 

Life ! A child  man-  imbe'sHe  cun  grrtip.  u par/ 1 bcrcMV  ltrilo,  there  a which  thongh  fA*r  year- 
iyou  -t-m  some  of  the  links  of  the  chain  con-  may' 'bhycl-TCn  Induotjvo,  rime  ami  inveaj;v  .0: 
uc  ning  the  whole  pni.fc^h  pi. uorauui.  <:-f  % pNoi.:  h tv.:  i-ouTva-  uced  irntlis.  .Bt>  • afsautoi.  of  this, 
hot  a wisu  amu  gfUber'?  tlicm  all  up.  Tnea3tdM ■;■' will* =' -ift'o ' b,c^)U.«jrlcic^TK ■ pf^ ■iLrnrry  new.  thmi^hj. 
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you  will  learn  to  loyfc  Nature  more  Ami  jmqfrft  imnalsy  frying  during  frk 

\ m flowers  bt  the  wnfav  jsftaastfe 


and  you  will  be  tfrebappier  for&x  recognition 

***A  Horse-fry!  JVell,  *vb:>  ho*  rmt  *cco  i 
Hon>c.fly?‘’ 

True  ; but  let  us  *ec  what  ills  to  study  one. 

Fifteen  yTA^have  .-passed  hiuco  1 began  to  in- 
restore  one  to  satte'fv- 7fl.yai4f 4 and  tune  months 
ago  I felt  f hod  gamed  a result  Pr/Harris  re- 
murks  tbut  sfji^  ii'  tb.6  Tul'dnu*  tib'atm  o f Fa- 
bncius  p%utl  diffar  from  hrm.  U is  larger, 
when  tampered  with  the  European  spemmeniv 
From  the  l&As  de  Boulogne,  near  Turn,  and  from 


The  jnoihm-hy  dcp«**U8  her  eggs  in  tnoiM 
places,  where  cAUje  akmmi  They- ■. general jy 
appear  about  the  la«f  of  droiei  ,.v»  we  may  pre- 
suine  that  they  remain  in  pupa  state  ail  the  win 
ter.  The  iuaggnt  ta*  uu  feet,  but  ni/mage^  in 
get  over  the  small  spime  it  tmiy  hate  io  rennd 
very  expoditiuii$ty;1>y  stretching  «od  dosing  the 
segments  of  hs body i It  Ims  rso  hooks  ct  the 
bead*  with : which  ir  ota&in?  it#  food  After  fcwfc 
mg,  mHording  m th*  weather  (in  a dreni^it  it 
i«  frmoh  ifefeye.d),  or  three 


the  fields  tn  Oernwny,:  Our  fry  exHUtftfc  many 
differences?.  The  body  of  this  fi  f i«  of  a hitm-  fftijtfi*.  A^r  . «hd,  cotytnjent^H 

black, color,  with  a bloom  upon  it  like  that  no  a dosmg  up  fr«  mmv  iaa  ltig  pfie  hook*#  on  tire- 
plum  , the  wmgs  an*  sooty*  or  crow-black  v tboHxurkO  *f  the  pupa- caae,  Which  we  may  cotjr 
ha#  bo  diyisidn  by  Ubes ; the  jmeker  tftfri 11  • £ithte  • iwfrtrh  a*  hr^yithiri*?  to  Aiimt?  rtmifiin# 

pulvclJa{itdsh}On$  ore  the  foot)  are  of  a bright 
dark  orange-  4*  woll  # tha  Mt  joint  of  the  so  * 
tennaB.  5fbh|  color  is  lost  oi  at  least  fades  out 


a*  brmthi tig  pores  to  (dmk  moisitv# 
to  the  pupa  within  the  case.  In  this  manuor  it 
rqiosey.  pfejorhing  all  the  moisture  from  it?  old 
skin  unlit  H resembles  parchment.  J n *ix  week? 
in  a mea&nru  fchwtiy  after  death,  The  bloom  ; it  pushes  itself  up  to  the  surface  by  the  six  points 
«rai  the  Atrui>X<wdat  feastm  the  specimens  I ferejnt  the  e&fr&niity'  of  .the  pupa-enie,  three  of  which 


scon—  «w  ihufred  by  .mj  delicate  femm. 
fly*  is  very  ,fre§  from  these;  having  only  a Ifrtte 
down  around  the  abdomen  end  tbr.ntx,  There 
Xs  no  tnohtlmx  mnda.of  iJd  ontng^  *mlof  of  tW 
nxiremium^  Therefore  I jcaiT  our  fry  Mwi-vs— 
“ilb-k  " 

It  is  amnj.d‘  with  $ix  lanccte,  which  I assure 
you  no  horse  or  other  animal  c.ftft  tfent  with 
contempt.  By  hojdfrig  atm  between  u pnir  r>t" 
tw’eczera  you  can  thrust  h through  the  leather 
of  a boot,  it  Is  such  ft  .sharp  and  strong  piewfc  of 
horn,’  Then  cobsiiki*  what  cxccafrdn  *ix  wyS\ 


ba#  rt^yresented  on  one  side  ^ and  bursting  U 
jbp*5p  fetw^en  the  two  tubercle^  it  cornea  forth 
the  large  black  fry  prvseuhni  in  Tiguve  T Its 
frultaformatiott  is  very  sim  iluf  to  rha?  of  -thy 
IhnacMtic  Fly  treated  in  A former  paper.  Tivv 
generally  etmttnue  during  iltr;  tixnq  cattle  are 
exposed  in  the  fishb»>  but  ^ehhjm  veiitiiA:  u*>  de- 
posit  theiv  eggs  in  »tnblc.9  or  out.hoares.  We 
have  miinr  mfletie?  of  these  filc$  in  this  cm^ 
tty,  their  habits  and  trimaformEtiqiw  varying 
verrliulo.  j ] i >.  :Vi'*  ■ 

1‘oiikl  cm  tltii -ttimhfer  you  ’peroefr  e (Figure 


lancets  can  perform.  When  not.  in  use  they  are  *n  ngly^dtiftipy  little  h<>dy.  This  is  the  -HrJof/k^ 
folded  in«?  the  scieker  as  a ghcatb.  The  In*  paUx—*1 4 M Shor  looks  like  an 

graving  (Figure  2)  will  explain  its  parts.  ^ The  over-fot}?  well ‘•grow  a Uon^>fry?  If  you  would  like 
male  haV  but  font,  and  seldom  uses  them  on  an-  \ to  vnukc  httr  ai%inuiftiuncc  y ou  cun  ftod  any  num- 


• \ 
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ffi  — '• 

nqvftv  ^:  -T'Xxtw  or  Tire  uoRSi-vir.  . . : . . 
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winter*  They  appear  i&  mm 
as  bo»t  diK'onriruu^  in  spring. 

The^Jm/a/<5  ^^“u  Siwet 

FI/’  (Figure  #) — belongs  to  a 
$ otv-getti%iitt3  y^utbjet  the  for- 
tfi^r  fly.  Hie  appendug^.htny-  . 

even  ftnishw-  ffiwh  iwore  tm~  r^&- 

xtttWly  ttttd  i»  nnt  w compile#.-  '%. 

teif,  as  it  livn$  inxcifatfic^ace^..': . ■ , •'•  x 
It  is  fanml  ifi  w?\Hxr2,  Ilia  mo-  ^aSH 
t\wr-^y  »•  MirnAli  . k&v 

tf  Mr*  ,§**«  «M?A 
agm  mi  the  margin 
the  finid  iViv 
o&a  bafchn 

^r.^rV  . ^ho^  t$m*  they  M<*V 

to  tfcs  -water,  floating  ^IWmM 
m It  #nd  absorbi hg  all  i ts  nox- 
Tans’ i jimlirira.  ' / ;• ’■ ; 

Singular  i%  U that  If  you  faKt?  ; v'  :T\ 
from  ifciii* 

imparities^  mnl  plane,  them  in 
eJen-n  ire^h  waj**r7  tKer  tiie  pO- 
tnediatety  atid  ainf:  to  me.  bottom  of  tM  vessel^  • svmh  the  *>«&:  if  ihe  mver  h Ha  bio  to  over  flow 
tube  dowinvutd,  The*  ::uu  remain  nearly  (4  miir-  They  often  wriggle  to  ah  aquatic  plant  or  gr:»**\ 
ate  bekw.tll^.^^cp'af  tita  water  withtmr  ascend*-  to  which  they  ate.h- l.hctrtaolycj*  hy  prying'  the 
Hj|  xti  bfoAtbo,  They  move  very  rapidly  ihrough  end  of  tho  t?/l)eaganrstthe  stem  ; hutthU  occurs 
thcw&i£f,  dating  here  and  there  like>  a fish,  with  from  some  demftgerrieitt  ^fxlsoir  habitat  tvb/eh  1 
no  external  appliance  of  locomotion  viable.  It  could  never  detect*  Some  of  ife  of 

is  dmhx  eolireiy  by  thrmmtniefcion  and  extension  this  family  are  splendid  insects,  vying  in  brill 
of  fhe  segments  of  the. 'body,  aided  by  the  flex?-  . iant.  hues  frith  the  beetles  Thu r eye*,  iVpaT 
bili ry  of  the  tube.  When  ready  to  go  imo  pup:v  j.Menlur*  ore  ^ry  gorgeous.  There  last.  ate.  flpfe 
it  wriggles  itself  out  of  the  witter  up  Uy  a dry  * ail?  imxtx'l  on  floors;  It  can'  scarcely  ho  run- 
pl&ce,  ond  closes  up  its  ring*  in  (he  sattio  tnaxi*-  teiyad  bow  much  teyge  cl.tm  uv  indebted  to 
ner  as  the  former  fly,  Bom^tijrmvs  it  ean  bo  fche*e  two  liuk? 


jnutnas  6\— KUM  nn  irn*  rauPTMJg 

i>.  \ .J-r'A— i.  l'up;A 


■ fit  .r^rv^A 

^4;-  ttontX  Nw-ntovj.S^d-^rd  ^ •••ipt.-ma*. 
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Here  »s  another  agent  of  Nature,  the  Mima  increases*  rapidly  from  nddhkmHi  Hem,  -and  Itv 
plantar  i u;» — *■  Plantation Fly'1  (Figured),  Tte  ir/g  *ery active  create*  a which  &&& 

fly  h found  in  countless  own  hen?  m the  Middle  Hmm  ip  Ik?  edited.  .Often  so  m*  individnah 
and  Southern  Shite*  upon:  every  plantation.  'are ‘pornliariy  ditfngahitnd  when  they  will  clfng 
Wc  all  know  the  rapid  and  peculiarly  ob-  to  the  coarvot  the  htom&ch  until  killed  or  ren- 
noxiou*  terroenmtion  avliiah  Jmtum  mvn  wilder---  <kre<l  harmless  l*r  medicine.  Lemon  jiiiee  de- 
goes*  Thin  is  the  Staple  and  favorite  food  of  tip*  them,  instantly*  when  outwardly  applied ; 

negroes;  in  tvfcvy  form,  brif  psmk'nterly  when  ho  w may  presume  that  it.  would  prove  an  arm- 
con  verted [into  yjr*ts  and  luuunui  This,  tf  aL  do?tv 

lowed  to  $tsta'}'  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  dur-  .Mm  the  larva  ha*  fad  sufficiently — soy  forty 
ing  the  hot  months,  soon  begins  to  ik?£rxci6it&  hfdim*.nmre  pi  tt  descends  into  the  ground. 
First,  around  the  ed *0*  of  the  grains-  n pink'.'  vising  up  the  ro?g^  uffthe  b>dy  os  with  other 
t-ingt*  is  exhibited,  which  deepen*  .•&«  time  ad-  musea..  But  ‘ it  nnuninv  much  linger  in  Mr 
va ncft*.  Soon  this  fly  makes  her  *q?peorattfct^  pupa  state.  I can  no*  mf  kovr  many  brocrh 
and  begins  doj«njiting  her  eggs.  In  a few  hours  :.  (here  may  he  a ainnrnirr ■■,  Lot  they  are  constant' 
they  hrcteH,  when  a lump  of  hominy  wijl.  ly  swarming  where  any '‘thing  vi  *lw  -tmtaro.k 
sent  under  tho  microscope  numhcrics*  small  exposed. 

black  horns  protruding  from  its  white  mrimz  : ‘.'There  #re  other  rarictie*  of  this  fly.  qrme  & 
.(as  rc|wsam«>cl ih  Figure (k #),  In  %\h  mmti  active otj  after  $o(hk,  Th^toiahd^^lnarwin^ 
time  the.  spores  of  the  mould  an?  growing  ns-  ' with  v/ny  prominent  nduleta  or  wingtefo*  Tfc* 
tonisliihgly  fa<r-  They  bio^om.  matata*  hud  the  atitetmm  are  teiufcrbhdtd  m the 

finally  hurst,  tdmdiog  their  seed  far  ami  nwt.  fcmnle-  ’ Tim  tnah  I.  haw*  rit?vcf 
Thasi  tw^  ag»3tipi€ji  arc  at  work  to  remedy  ***»  dh§ct>vor  a 

earele^fn**.  Rut  all  this  dst  being  py  j is  L&trg  very  inu^h  ^malkf. 

aeeompllshed  tiiat-  only  a short  time  may  Have  j JShall  I tie  phnfoned 

elapsed  from  the  first  cooking  of  the  article*  native*  milter  air  UTtgehteel  iiutaftei  cd  ih*  t\y 
Bui  Nature  delays  her  labors  for  ho.  man  : . her  I .arfctoerhcyv  • tfci&fiheujffi.  * - Ilttiijr 

low?  arc  .ittexora ble.  A ue^ro  comi ng  in  for  his  hill  Fly ri*  (Figure  T, ) But  rho  nni.wilj 

xnpti I soon  disposes  of  the  who!«,  rineonseiaus  of  your  ttttuptlhn.  hru  your', 

ivtty  change  which  may  have  taken  place  in  much  She  ia  not  a htrjge  jljr4  imt  mther  $ « 
a short  period.  Little  lime  elapses  heforo  he  U ; yellowifh  color,  from  the  hair^.cm  her  1^. 
Awam-pf  durangemontt ‘ uf  liii*  - .internal .economy . ; Hhe  kmps  her  Aylh^  'wh^fi-’ni ‘real  cros^d  M 
and  8CKJU  every  thing  is  expelled  (i>ofn  hi^  stom-  her  b«hkv  Ht?r  abdohit^  is  jnt>fnu3me 

nch.  aad  headache  arnJ  languor  aup^rvepe,  Wiih  ’ at  nu  Angle  boyoTul  tbj?m.  She  dcj«osits  he*' 
children  on  the  pUnUiUoit  i\us  i*  of  everyday  <><^ ; on  rhe  excrenjcnt  Ihund  aronniiftables,  par- 
carrence  during  the  summer  month*.,  it  S^ihus  ’ iicnlariy  Where.  areMpu  She  pTQfm  tlir 


•aoirRtf.'y.^w^mw.  rtt  imAfrpmJkHA:  *rrHi4m./:wa’MV 
Efcs  -A  ^ntfr  VI rw  •>(  <ur»  W.  Rjc^» 


A NOTABLE  CONGRESS 


haring  two  little  horn*  tit 
one  eiwi>  which  prqv cut  it 
from  rinking.  into  the  suite 
stance  on  w^tch  ii  is  depos-  4 
tenf  If  ywt  take  them  from  ■ 
tbrir  batetuf  ijtey  wrinkjti 
and  dry  up  immediately, 
requiring  the  rtytisriir*  natu- 
ral to  them.  if  you  ;4pfc 
them  beyond  the  born?-  they 
sntlocav?  iifKcan\]y,  How 
.’befturiful  is  this  provieujn 
tor  their  security  f They 
hatch;  according  to  the  sea- 
son, spicily  or  slow  b\*  The 
laryw;  from  their  roracfotiK  ] 

.nppothe,  mm  renter  m$ 
stable  HZb'f'te  ionritmottf.  fo 
lb?  imma^  syvtfirnV  Tfhet  , ; ; 
descend,  itfpgr  feedlhcj;  ^0- 
vaeiouriy  forf*ori\e<tey#,  into 
thfetttnb,  and  twisting  and 
rolling  their  itmj 

vflosc  np  the  rings  #i>  com- 
pletely that  the  pnpa-c/ii^s 
appear  a*  if  Mw?  had  bosu  turned  on  a teihe,  : clet  which  are:  necessary  for  breathing  or  >ob*- 
they  ara  period  19  indefinite  taining  extra  moisture  to  pwr&nt  tbemselre*. 

lot  thmr  tra^rmmoh;  hut  it  te  only  daring  ; from  desiccation  . They  seldom  % except  early 
the  very  ^gro  weather  of  winter  that  they  are  j In  the  morning  and  «>  sundown.  After  dark 
found  recreants  to  their  duty,  j they  disappear  $ hut  their  place  te  taken  by  a 

The  Siotmjys  tjeop1fau~-u  Georgia  Piercer/* , host  which  renders  their  absence  of  little  its.- 
or  fv  Galha!^pet:^f^sho^rn  #,  if  eurfcs*  ] portsur*. 

could  fluuihikw  wo n Id  sbpn  ho  teiron  from  j The  engraving  illustrates  the  lancet  and  the 
off  the  earth.  This  % Is,  without  oa  tfxoejtfion^  ! suckcjy  which  are  Tory  similar  to  them  of  the 
the  greatest  c*  Pierrot1’  in  the  -insm  kingdoms  ' ‘ Sorrow ful  it  is  for  a r»oo r animal 

But  fortunately,  haring  little  ;flr  jtfo  potion  m ; to  be  Bfcuth  between  the  months  of  Jana 
theteneefes*  uxospe  in  wy  content l:ho;|  mi  0zttifoex  :'i  for  these  insects  spuie  neither  man 
wound  assumes  00  toflaiumurinu*  T?  er^r  jot*  • nor  fcwsiu  •/ 

have  had  a needle  suddenly  sti ix£  into  your  flesh  | Tbi*  &$<«ariwn  — c‘  Salt-Marsh  Fly” 

you  can  imagine  what  ris  *uch  needle*  would  } (Figaro  If)— 4s  a tmbance  foand  eVufy  whern 
perform  ? and  what  provokes  one  the  more.,  there  ; lU/mighnui  the  country  near  salt:  mu  ra  te#  / hut 
**•  no  preparation  for  it,  u m>  rash  of  whirring 
wings.”  Unbfce  the  poet  Rogertf a famous  Goai^ 
whose  H shrill  horn  it?  fearful  laruin  rings,  *i| 

|Knmc«5  down  upon  you,  tik*  an  «agk%  &ny 
where,  every  w>u$ro:  and  when  name  rone  they 
are  enough  to  ranter  a man  fnrioas,  They  are 
principally  olmaxum^  in  a bolt  run oing  aloiog 
the  Southern  c»>a.«^,  two  of  three  m doe  from  the  bear  pj^iendy 
ocean ; hut  oCttth  high  winds  Wow  them  into  the 
interior.  They  m iti^tifforAble  on  the  rivers  &t 
the  South  daring  'the  jammer  motulis,  ^ 

Thi*  fly  varies  Terjr  much  in  AppoamtjceV  T 
presume,  with  age.  When  first  from  flic  pupa- 
easw.  H w rsry  kanisonatv  haring  reff  bright  «cd 
eras*  yellow  bauds  around  the  abdomen,  and 
rrddteh  hairs  on  its  tliomx:,,  which  ^untilteto 
hirurely  in  a s unlearn.  The  wings  Imvct  daslujt 
*A  n smoky  hue  between  llte  nervnttss*  which 
designate  this  famdy.  The  motbor-fly  deposfe 
her  cgg«  dtt  kMpai*£st- 

JW*  W'ishtri  dtrirh  by  ihete  waters,  In  a short  in  nelub-Hke  joint.  The  eggs  I h&re  never  been 
rime  they  hatch,  and  the  terra  fee<ls  like  that  tibia  to  defect,  hat  suppose/  from  analogy  that 
of  other  miwe*.  When  ready*,  they  crawl  up  ' they  axe  cast  by  the  mother-fly  on  the  water,  as 
higher  among  treeda  and  brush,  and  descend  , tbe. habit  h with  other®  of  the  same  family.  The 
inter  the  earth,  reteining  tbdr  imfc«  a*  tuber- i terra  in  found  on  */paatir  plwnts  and  pniw,  al* 
Von.  XXV,~X^  lip .-4  A 


>^>ko3rra‘;tiXW#t*«xk; 

<k  • 41.-  AfrveMvk:--/'.  Cu^* 


particularly  at  the  South,  whore  they  nauiur 
temies  mi  ^the  Salta'’  almost  uninhabiuhte 
Who  docs  not  know  ^ tbe  Sand-fty^  Soteh,  and 
the  Kft.lt-Hcftdow  Gnai’*  North  t Happy  imSr- 
ridUttl  who  can  answer  in  the  negative.  But 
then  kpnin  tlvere  is  so  nmob  that  is  beautiful  in 
the  ecomitmy  of  this  little  creature,  that  one  can 
/»  great  deal  of  annoyance  when 
wc  ^timsfonuations. 

" v^^jnnifeur-fly  te  shiny  black,  witlt  white 
fentida  tlie  abdomen  is  distended  with 

eggsj  and  some  white  hairs  on  the  thorax  and 
between  the  eyes.  The  wings  ore  eU ven*  and 
rmispamu,  *nd  from  each  eye  protrude  a long 
&i&  tit  bristle,  wiiich  I have  found  always  a dia- 
tinefire  mark  between  the  Halt  and  fresh  water 
HsmTiliu.  This  fly  has  only  four  bristles  or 
needles*  vstr  minute  but  very  shaip.  Oibere 
of  the  same  family  bare  sky  light,  thr e-a,  cv 
two.  The  rxu Urmue  are  iweiVe-jainfod,  ending 
The  eggs  I have  never  been 
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VMCTftR  V* BAIT-MARSH  FLY  (8LMIH4A  .fifiTtf ABI.tfJtf). 

«.  Cocooo.— Ball. 


ways  below  tho  water.  When  first  hatched  it  is 
long,  and  larger  at  the  head  than  at  the  tail. 
As  it  grows  older  it  widens,  and  consequently 
appears  shorter.  The  head  is  oblong,  and  dis- 
tinctly separated  from  the  other  twelve  segments. 
It  has  four  mandibles  (jaws),  bifid,  which  move 
horizontally.  It  is  furnished  with  two  horns, 
with  two  joints  each,  from  the  last  of  which  pro- 
trude several  small  seta*  or  bristles,  and  two 
small  black  eyes,  which  give  it  n most  quizzical 
look  under  the  microscope.  You  can  not  re- 
frain from  merriment  every  time  you  look  down 
upon  it;  and  if  you  look  long  enough,  and  your 
imagination  is  vivid,  you  enu  easily  fancy  it  en- 
joys fun  as  much  as  you  do. 


The  larva  has  on  the  second  segment,  which 
is  incrassated,  a retractile  conical  foot ; ori  the 
last  segment,  which  is  veiy  minute,  there  arc 
two  prehensile  feet.  Strange  to  say,  not  a 
breathing-tube,  so  essential  to  aquatic  larva,  can 
be  discovered  ; therefore  I conclude  that  the  set® 
around  the  antennas  arc  tubular,  and  answer  this 
purpose.  But  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate 
this,  as  the  larva  itself  is  scarcely  perceptible  to 
the  naked  eye.  It  has  a droll  way  of  moving 
through  the  water.  It  is  very  inactive,  clinging 
and  hanging  on  to  the  stems  and  leaves  around 
it ; but  when  it  wishes  to  move  it  advances  the 
retractile  foot  on  the  second  segment  as  for  as 
possible,  and  arching  its  body  draws  the  two  pre- 
hensile  feet  slowly  up  to  the  first,  stretch- 
es ing  out  the  first  foot  again,  and  so  on.  It 
Coming  in  contact  with 


is  very  timid 
any  thing,  it  will  pause  and  hang  on  by 
the  retractile  foot  hours  at  a time.  You 
may  often  see  it,  holding  on  by  the  pre- 
hensile feet,  floating  to  and  fro  in  the  wa- 
ter day  after  day.  Its  food,  I can  almost 
affirm,  is  small  mites  found  on  water  plant* 
(Pktjlatt driiim)  and  on  grasses.  These 
bifid  jaws  were  not  intended  to  be  idle ; 
but  what  a wonderful  transformation — 
eventually  exhibiting  themselves  as  seta* 
or  bristles!  How  marvelous,  bow  inex- 
haustible are  these  secrets  of  Nature ! The 
6tudent  pines  to  know  how  this  process 
is  accomplished ; but  all  he  can  discover 


ruira*  10.— parts  or  salt- mahsii  fly. 

*-  L*rra  tjroMru  ~ f,ftrvit  »h«o  Snt  hftielitd — e,  Antenna. — 
!vuck«r— <*.  /.  NVeiUfc* — f Nw*4l«  magnified 
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is,  that  it-  ig  done — umi  how  bejumftiUy  find  £sfe 
ftx'tuallv  1 . 

When  fbudy  to  transform  it  spins  a $oftT  el**- 
tie  cocoon,  which  It  attaches  to  a 


ami  some  of  the  root*  of  an* 

which  you  mtry  imd  the  life  UpVerin^,- . Kt-cp 
the  fUft#  ;Mth  iwb  • ujehc*  of 

water.  Conti  vd  ij&tfW*  whole  muter  u jstee  t*$- 
wtih  &ftii  a $***]  itmgtrifieiy  you 

•will  ^{»etceif>i;?.--.irj[i..67«e-  *J1  tbiii,  i u&yc  ht*fflfr.|»w 
m*iQl^ii\e  Inker  of yearn. 

Skifote  Vviu  t&  & gnHt^rthe 

i I). 


blade  of  grass 

V h stem  of  a plsnk  near  which  it  has  hem 
infancy..  klowlv  it  change  into  j* 
hrowp  pir^v-ritehead  find  shoulders  protruding 

uru\$pat?.tvr.  ili&t  yaa  can  <m  the  perfect  \ **H\lx^t*n*i* '(Figure  i t).  Vc»am<  how  .dig- 

through  it  From  the  back  of  the  heod  project  f similar  ir  is  to  the  Smut  Y\jr  in  us  appearance 
fonr  snmJl  bristle?.  These  are  tubular,  ami  are  ; tftiil  more  is  it  $&  in  the  Timmier  of  m cum^ 
breathlng?pores,  crUdh  afwost  convinces  me  the ; formation,  and  yet 'with  -tfe £Ui«e  Mo^suckSng 
srjtui  on  tUo  I&rva^  hffiid  verve  the  purpose- ■ propwash  iizs,  You  weld  find  va>r  difficulty  in 
When  its  transformation  is  complete,  the  pupa  ; distinguish init-  hrriveef;  tire  sting  .of  the  two. 
draws  itself  within  the  cocoon ; and  shortly  after  The  mothcr-dy  *vxttm  her  e^rgs  over  bruoke  and 
you  will  see  it  bursting  open  down  ilie  hack,  and  rstmum  in  shady.  V t i II  pistes  In  many  instances 
the  pups  eseiJpc^eilivtdopetl  **in  a birblde  of  / tfidy  ure  formed  into  u floarinj^iftVl,  then  again, 
.uk*  *ny  woe  naturalists— Mr.  Fries  and  others,  jM  with  tlfte  gnat,  they  arc  sumply  joined  together 
iihu  rht?  tmht.fo  Is  an  exceedingly  line  spun.  mesh.  . | by  a giutkiotrs.  fluid  which  keeps;  them  from  sep- 
a tlarfc  disenjoratiou  on  white  papery  nraiihg*  Iu  4 day;  or  twt*  they  are  hatched, 
which  nir  would  not  do  ; and  when  dried  rim  ; when  the  lame  take,  immediately  to  1 lie  writer, 
wnfft  of  fme  floss  aw  be  ]>ercctv*df  in  a good  ; \Tuu  may  *c:e  tfmu  all  bummer  long, 'float itig 
fxghiT  W'itb  a rery  high  magnifier.  It  is  evident- [ and  sporting  in  running,  streams*/  The  larva, 
1>  inflated  by  the  insect  in  the  net;  of  Reaping j joU  *ri?v  always  «whrus  with  the  head  down, 
from  the  cocoon.  Thfe  little  ball  falls  upon  t he  The  l»r*>ariiing-uiiW;  is  at  the  tail.  Both  it  and 
water,  and  rinks  cm  mriy  beiu*ntli  it  it  ere  the  the  hivf  s»rgrm.n)f.urn  funnels  to  convey  air  to  the 
insect:  casts  off  another  covering,  similar  in  tex-  two  J^tcrni  wind-pipes.  When  ir  wishes  to  de- 
i are  to  that  of  the  J£i>kmnrtix  or  i>aj-ftyo  NoW  , seen*!  jt  c(ds?e$  up  the  hairs  of  its  funnel,  which, 
it  inflates  i **  little  wingv,  -'bends  m a meunte,  ; ftoxu  the  net  of  inhaling,  causes  a bubble  of  air 
*t retches  its  Wffy  And  ptepurev  itir  aua^  j^  ftirirp  ^:  the  extremities  of  these  hairs  ihar 
needles,  for  instant  ti*e,  and  takes  a short  iev.  j serves  for  cdnf  nmption  while  they  renmin  at  the 
tlien  mourning  in  this  fairy-ilka  balloon  to  rbfc  * bottom.  Vs  h.’O  they  *isU  to  asoetul  they  open 
surface  of  the  tvaier,  it  burst?,  and  away  speeds  • the  }mr&,  fitc  bubble  ’bm.ste,  and  they  flout  up 
this  little  wonder—  the  future  deniitan  of  another  t »gu»n. 

element,  bbKKi-ttjirsiy  as  a Ncn>,  ami  working  Its  l Home  Kaittrslifris— Swammerdam  for  ihstaoct 
pleasure  on  man  until,  wher*5  they  abound,  life? ; — ruu^  that  they  har^  tb©  power  of  drowjtig 
iKtt'omes  alrmist  insupportable.  • these  halts  through  f belt  month,  oiling  them  ay 

This  family  fA'  SiwuLov,  numerous  ae  th«rgni*q!B-]  $ wator-fowf  dossa IWithors,  Thi*  Jimst  lx 
df  sand  «m  the  sea-shore,  axe  found  \r>  even 

of  |;W  globe -on' the  b^ttkinhosvV&able  ^lioitis.'oif  • ' > : :v.;ri^v 

tdapiandf  and  Amidst  the.  luxuriant  vegetatibh  of  \ ' 

the  tropic* ; ia  inaccessible  regions  when*  % wann-  \ 1- 

bloodftfl  finitnarut  scarcely  known,  and  where  the  V \ 

foot  of  man  has  never  trodden,  they  are  equal \y 

ntimerous.  Can  we  suppose  for  an  instant  that  <VNv.  ^ 

this  apparent  w ajite  of  .life  h p&xuniuM  w ithout 

someresnltfif  Tlic  stu^ent  is  fot<^  to  t(>e  coip  : ^|vJ  -i  V ^ 

elusion  that  the  jwtW  'foed  . ujiim  and' 

Aiiimalcula*,  which  ^themv^e  would  ***t£nd  be-  / \ \ 

road  the  limits  apjxdn ted  tothejp  r>y  I^rovidencc.  \ . ¥ ^ 

The  fotrtaie  alone  sucks  bTood.  The  male  feeds  • 

va  dew,  un<l  hovers  ww  flowers.  But  doubt-  . 

lesJS  the  female,  tu  ;bc  absence  of  other  ru-**rc 

ccmgeuifti  food,  like,  her  mate,  become*  content- 1 

Ym  mijst  'nor.  |^.  * ilf 

ktuidt  flies  which  have  ihia  thirst  for  blood  are1.  ^10-.,  ~ ' . 

Nearly  the  entire  fanalv  of  Onut? 


( fea^v?  thbt  same  proj»ensuy  ; arid  tbdr 

conftwres,  tire  ma«quVtoc^T  Iveou  imxodnced 
3&0  you  some  rime  ago.  ' r l'\  v - ‘ ! \ 

Xon  may  gratify  yoarscF'  with  the  tmuffarma-  ‘ 
lions  of  this  little  wtmdcr  any  time  during  the  \ 
summer  t»rtd  watch  all  it*  tmnritiorw,  hy  iiUtalnr- 
ing  lenut  of  the  mother- flio^ ; filling  a bowl  half  i 
full  of  mud  v planvsag  tyliuie  hemp  or  gras*  seed, J 
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rMTHR*  1‘2.— TACTS  OF  «R,VEHY  GNAT. 

a-  8r»ftthtar-Tub«  Air  Bt»bbl*.— «.  Br**thiagTubw. — d.  $h**ih  *.  Sheath  open.—/.  On»U«e Aiucc*.  o* 

feoiab.—A.  Antenna  at 

mere  fancy.  They  hare  a number  of  odd  coo-  are  called  by  our  foreign  population  at  the  South, 
tortious  in  the  water,  and  nothing  kills  them  abound  in  immense  numbers  and  varieties  ail 
sooner  than  to  touch  the  hairs  with  oil ; they  over  the  globe,  even  in  Ireland*  Spenser  tells 
become  so  heavy  that  they  sink  instantly  and  us  in  his  day— 

are  suffocated.  If  they  have  such  a power,  the  «* Their  murmuring  *m*l  trumpets  jwywnflen  wid* 
fluid  must  be  viscous  In  its  properties.  They  No  man  hor-beut  may  r**t  or  take  rejawt— 

are  carnivorous,  feeding  on  water-mites  and  ani-  por  their  thorp  wound*  and  ooyoua  injuries.” 

malcuhe.  In  about  ten  days  they  go  into  pupa.  This  gnat  is  peculiarly  pretty;  so  lustrous 
Clinging  with  their  jaws  to  a stem,  they  slough  and  silvery.  After  it  has  supped  upon  you,  it 
this  hairy  skin,  and  change  their  position ; now  becomes  of  a beautiful  rosc-color  on  its  abdomen, 
floating  with  the  air-tubes  on  the  head,  and  mov-  contrasting  with  its  dark  thorax*  many-hued 
ing  through  the  water  with  great  agility,  aided  eyes,  and  nodding  plumes  (in  the  male).  It 
by  the  tan-like  protuberance  at  the  tail.  These  a dainty  mouthftil  for  trout,  and  other  fish  found 
horns  are  tubular,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  in-  in  mountain  streams.  The  antenme  in  the  fe- 
seet  must  be  kept  with  short  intermissions  at  male  have  fourteen  joints  and  are  hairy,  ft 
the  surface.  In  time  the  pupa-case  bursts  at  the  has  six  minnte  setae  m its  sucker  or  sheath, 
back,  serving  as  a boat  for  the  insect  to  float  on  They  are  quite  as  annoying,  when  numerous,  &* 
until  its  wings  are  dried  and  it  ia  ready  to  mosquitoes,  although  they  really  do  not  sound 
change  its  element.  These  zcmqnidots,  ns  they  their  “smal  trumpet*,”  and  do  not  visit  us  i» 
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trorour,  IS, — cxjrrt>(sr  <2auxj£-.£*,r  (eraproriipaA  xsixwu). 

a C/jtton-$-*ii>-^.  EVrth  n«U4,— n>.  .Pu^**"***,— 4 L«j  *«.-/!  0»Qx»*ii»A— jUteun*. 


™ Houses  so  persevering^  as  their  4 ‘cousins/* 
being  fonder  of  fields  and  green  *wk!s  until 

**Th*  northern  witril  with  Wa»i 

XMli  ^r»sr  <jp>U*f  **  *7  sod  ih  i%e  cawt.M 

The  Vtmtyhofii  '6rabM?)(y* 

(Figure  thk  saras  ftimftY,  girts  serious 

trough?  dims£  Ibi  sbbn  Hfe,  This  mn^fly  Is 
eoiiHtas%  homing  oyer  cosfon~a»d  on  the 
plantations,  She  deport*  her  *gg*  on  the  cot- 
ton-seed, *itfOugth£  loose  fibres  clinging  to  it. 
They  h&tch  M i$n  *tf  twelve  datfc,  and  eat  out 
the  wh^le  hiti?rior  ^ the  *Ged,l  The  larva  is  a 
8lim,  iwmnitmi  grub,  with  * long*  eiout  hnir 
on  the  font  ^gtpmtt.;  Tt* ^ head  is  very  hu  ge  for 
the  rest  of  h*kxi*i  After  the  wui  b consumed 
they  ntt#&  themself  c#  to  the  few  Toodct*  or 
fibres  which  the  swl  haa  thrown  out,  and  *piD- 
ping  a loos?  .eocoMU,  mixed  op  with  grama  of 
sand,  they  wmt  their  transformation. 

The  planter  often  wonder*  why  his  cotton 
does  ijfitt  eotim  np4  If  he  was  tc  turn  over  the 
'••oil  lie' Would  find  seed  with  a 4o«rin  small 
earth-ball*,  mott  pt  lets,  attached  %o  ir»  One 
seed  ia  sufficient  to  fet'd  half  a dozen,  they  toy 
*0  minute.  The  male  l l^ve  hevefd>eoH  *.bh* 
to  designate.  The  ametifca  rtf  the  fennile  has 
tourtften  joints — monUlifom^r^^hVin^  sfcritf! 
:!*&&*,  Strang,  on  a string:  8.bc  bus  an  lAijHtfu 
tor  which  closes  like  a ^dese<^;  Tlie  wtfigs 
an&  rather  clear,  the  tegs  lung,  bright  yel- 

low  •;  the  abdomen  a fhiniv  Kmohy  yeflw;  cov- 
ered with,  hoim  They  hr*  always  aumewbcrO 
in  the  cotton-fields,  abadttdmg  in  wet  reason# 
more  than  at  others.  Thoitgli  So  small,  k is 
impossible,  unless  jtra  know  them,  to^xmewre- 
the  injury  which  they  inflict  Sometime^  a dry 
appll  destroys  them;  and  the  cotton  cornea  up 
only  to  annoy  the  planter  with  its  «khly  appoox- 


ance,  eventually  withering  away  without  bloom 
and  ray  little  foliage.  It  hr  berkr*  ft*  almost 
every*  instance,  to  sow  fresh  seed  at  the  jfitsi  ap- 
pearance of  a yellow  \mi  on  the  cotton  plant. 
An  vttvai)  , j’bvi  ‘may  fed  a^ured,  & >t  work  j 
atul  you  may  save  time  and  aos^tirng  t$  A 

cro^  .;  "v  ; .v  /•\>::,*\;  .••;,.>/  . 

The  fterxtykrtfi#  viffitims^'Yigdmi  TTetb- 
Fly'.’  (Figure  t4>— Is  pne  of  feho  mo^v watchful 
of  detectives.  Ton  c*n.  not  deteivC  hear,  ijiilc 
her  ivrepepfiiod  In  the  comens  «he  will 

. btt*r . rptittdjr  'vpofm'bg  you  hf  yoor  carelessness 
and  neglect.  She  fs  rrcry  wbeie  io  cellars  and 
pantries  during  the  emnsner  season,  depositing 
hpr  magged  nn  bud  itieuj  i»nd  other  offensive 
aubstsmeos.  ® ''*  ' ' -■*  */  . * * . 

This  ^ iltow^Flyi  * * &w*i;is  imlterl,  must  be  fa- 
miliar h>  you  nil.  is  broad  and  tuout  and 
diecker^d  in  gray  nfid  MucV  e^piam  ^ttr,  <lh> 
abdomutu  She  & not'  tW  Eurbj/tw  San^fkO- 
of  being  verj'  ranch  larger, 

itdd  having  no  tfhade*  m her  wingiv  Bor  th^v 
rtix  b striped  wotb  giwv  and  bkek,  fejntet 
(kinglets  j:  ure  -very  Wgy  ;•  -x^^uijnUy-  ^hp'  up- 
w>oaso%‘  her  presence  wfth  an  unusually  lotid 
, Sbc  bt»b*bg  to  the  stiimr  elaj» 

with  •.  iho  • ^ Iilaesdkf!fie°  and  pthcr  racriWiic^ 
being  The  ymreg  at^  hatehed  in  an 

abdornioal  saic,  itnd  art?  dej^sited,  Tnaggotss 
upon  every  obooxiou^  ^itbsUim^  but  jwn  ^tiukr* 
iy  ou  bad  meat  and  dwei  ^uronsscs.  The  ^?U  of 
eggs  is  folded  up  in  hex  abdomen  like  watch- 
s|»rrag/,  ReauTTiur  uncoihxl  mie,  rind  counted 
20,000.  He  must  have  lost  fam  juatieiieo.  Tow 
may  treble  thfe  npmber,  and  khen  not  count 
half  the  cdft.  The  spaFn  of  the  shad  will  con- 
w&y  oh  idee  of  their  jinmber.  They  are  not 
hatched  all  at  ouee  J not  more  than  0 score  or 
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her  young  on  the  fleshy  side  of  hides.  They 
abound  round  slaughterhouses.  These  the*  {& 
vifjihns  and  S.  corbm)  resemble  each  other 
very  much ; but  their  larva?  render  them  very 
distinct.  The  hairs  on  the  atitenn.e  of  the  Iasi 
are  shorter,  with  bristles  nt  the  extreme  tips. 
These  flics  have  all  two  wings,  yon  perceivo, 
with  haitieres.  They  belong  to  the  great  divi- 
sion of  Diptv  a,  and  to  various  sub-genera,  which 
my  space  will  not  allow  me  to  designate.  Those 
belonging  to  the  Musca  do  not  change  their 
skins  in  the  larva  state,  like  other  insects,  bat 
undergo  their  transformations  in  the  old  skin. 
They  pass  through  an  awarph/m r state,  which 
means  that,  they  have  neither  mouth  nor  organs 
of  locomotion — neither  moving  nor  eating  dar- 
ing transition — and  bearing  in  this  state  no  re- 
semblance to  the  perfect  insect. 

The  two  following  flies  belong  to  another 
great  division,  the  Hymen  opt  era,  to  the  sub-gen- 
era AJJantitcs  and  TeMf'tdiniifs — “Saw- 
Flies,”  To  cursory  observation  they  appear 
to  be  common  flies;  but  upon  examination 
they  prove  to  be  as  dissimilar  as  the  dog  and 
the  cat. 

The  Sckm drin  ribesn — Gooseberry  and 
Raspberry  Saw-Fly”  (Figure  16) — is  found 
not  only  on  tbe  gooseberry  and  raspberry, 
but  on  tbe  currant,  and  even  the  alder  (Al 
nns  gkitinomy,  when  either  of  the  former 
are  missing.  It  has  a flat  body,  covered 
with  yellowish  hair,  and  its  wings  am  very 
clear.  It  differs  from  the  Hmatus  rih&V 
by  having  no  brown  on  the  outer  edges  of 
the  wings;  and  the  larva  partakes  more  ol 
the  slug. 


rwo  at  a time,  which  are  immediately  dropped 
on  their  food  somewhere.  She  lives  generally 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  dies  after  she  has  ex- 
hausted her  egg-coil.  The  maggot  is  rather 
flat,  tapering  at  the  head  and  tail ; whitish,  and 
covered  moderately  with  hairs.  It  is  very  act- 
ive and  voracious,  i\nd  loses  no  time  in  demol- 
ishing the  substance  on  which  it  is  placed.  It 
then  crawls  off,  and  attains  the  ground,  if  pos- 
sible. If  not,  the  nearest  crack,  whore  it  closes 
up  its  segments  gradnnlly.  The  pupa-ease  dif- 
fers materially  from  those  of  others  of  the  same 
family,  having  light  hands  around  it,  and  a rirn 
at  the  top  of  small  divisions,  which  leave  a very 
minute  opening  in  the  centre  as  a breathing  ori- 
fice. 

At  a (Figure  15)  yon  perceive  a singular 
breathing-tube  of  the  larva  of  another  viviparous 
fly.  When  shut  it  resembles  a crown.  This 
fly  ( Sarcophagus  cerium — “ Hide-Fly”)  places 
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A NOTABLE  CONGRESS 


What  rentiers  these  lit- 
tle flies  remarkable  is  the 
wonderful  saw  with  which 
many  of  them  are  furnish- 
ed. This  saw  is  put  in 
motion  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  a carpenter 
uses  his?  if  you  suppose 
that  die  tendons  (a,  Fig- 
ure 18)  compose  the  han- 
dle, But  this  little  creat- 
ure can  do  more  than  he. 
She  works  two  saws  at 
once,  whereas  he  is  con- 
one  side  is 


fined  to  one 

advanced  and  the  other  re- 
tracted alternately.  They 
work  in  the  same  cut ; and 
although  the  teeth  are  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  the  result 
is  the  same  as  if  the  me- 
chanic used  a saw  with 
what  is  termed  “a  wide 
set.”  They  can  not  bend 
or  separate  while  in  oper- 
ation, for  the  backs  of  the 
saws  are  lodged  in  a groove 
composed  of  two  membra- 
neous plates,  which  are  very  thick  near  the  body 
at  the  top  of  the  saws,  but  thin  ofF  as  they  taper 
downward.  These  grooves  serve  likewise  as  an 
oviduct  for  the  eggs  to  descend  to  the  hale  saw- 
ed in  the  leaf.  The  teeth  of  this  saw,  as  you 
perceive,  are  denticulated  with  finer  teeth  ; aud 
these  possess  not  only  the  properties  of  the  saw 
but  combine  those  of  a rasp.  These  teeth  are 
long  and  thickly  placed  on  tho  back  of  this  little 
instrument. 

When  she  has  scdccted  her  leaf  she  bends  her 
body  inward  in  a half  circle,  and  slits  up  the 
skin  of  the  leaf,  or  the  bark,  in  some  genera. 
When  she*  has  made  it  deep  enough  she  straight- 
ens her  abdomen  and  works  the  saw  length- 
wise until  she  has  rendered  the  groove  of  the 
desired  size.  The  motion  is  now  interrupted, 
and  down  slides  an  egg  into  the  cavity.  She 
then  draws  her  saw  nearly  into  the  sheath,  and 
at  the  same  time  a drop  of  white  frothy  liquid 
covers  the  egg.  and  shields  it  from  the  action 
of  the  fluids  of  the  tree  and  from  atmospheric 
changes.  When  the  grooves  are  finished  they 


Florae  16. — GOOSEBERRY  SAW-FLY  (SIH-ANDRIA  lilUKRU). 


show  very  little  exteriorly — like  a small  blister 
on  your  skin  ; but  by-and-by  they  commence  to 
enlarge,  turning  first  brown,  then  black.  This 
enlargement  is  not  caused  by  the  growth  of  the 
leaf,  for  the  saw  has  destroyed  all  such  vitality, 
but  from  the  growth  of  the  egg ; which  is  a sin- 
gular fact,  and  is  contrary  to  any  analogy  except 
with  a few  other  instances  in  insect  life.  As  the 
egg  continues  to  increase  of  course  tho  slit  is 
widened ; so  when  the  grub  is  hatched  it  makes 
an  easy  exit  from  its  cradle.  The  mother-fly 
seems  to  be  aware  of  this  enlargement.  She 
places  the  eggs  at  measured  distances,  that  they 
may  not  interfere  with  each  other. 

These  faUt  caterpillars^  ag  they  arc  called, 
have  six  legs  and  sixteen  pro-legs.  At  first  they 
are  of  a faded  greenish  color,  covered  with  small 
black  dots,  and  as  rough  as  shagreen.  After 
their  last  moulting  they  lose  these  dots,  and  be- 
come nearly  white,  very  smooth,  with  a few  hairs 
on  tho  head.  They  commit  great  havoc  on  the 
foliage  of  the  delightful  fruits  upon  which  they 
dwell. 

The  larva  generally  feeds  three  weeks,  then 
descends  two  or  three  inches  into  the  ground, 
where,  rolling  and  twisting  its  body,  it  form* 
an  oval  cavity  which  it  lines  with  a soft,  silky 
texture;  it  being  very  sticky  on  the  outside,  the 
grains  of  sand  adhere  to  it  and  form  a close  cov- 
ering. Ilere  it  undergoes  its  transformation, 
and  in  twenty  days  comes  out  a perfect  insect. 
There  are  two  broods  a year — the  last  remain 
ing  over  the  winter. 

The  Lydn  ctrasri — “Cherry  Saw-Fly”  (Figure 
17) — is  of  the  family  of  T*nthrcdinida>  snb-genus 
Lydtii  It  is  a large  shining  black  fly,  with  taw- 
ny legs  and  feet,  and  very  transparent  wings, 
wrinkled,  os  this  family  generally  has  them. 
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Plum*  19 Fircrs  of  ciiK&mr  saw-fly. 

a.  SAW  c/o*vd~-A.  C'hrysaU*  Add  f'op*«Cii».<-c  Larva  newly  b&lcUeil.— d.  Latto  After  the  Uet  MoalL 
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^Aer'-worthiei^  who  tfco  Styxf 

wWj  had  looked  Vu h bolder  eti  ry  upon  Jthfi 
wrj'inJcjftd  /Co^fa  Jfthd  wht^t-ulous  cravat#  of  It  can 
Branituell  hihI  G»  Ottoman  George^  who  knew' 
the  men  who  jfrdd  j^etrated  the  nanrtrd  J»v$~ 
tones  of  CWifoti  Hhtfse.*  and  oho  payor  Ap- 
peared by  daylight  tmiil  attonoon,  Whm  the 
world  was  jjirod  for  thdr  advent, 

' :•  In-  J'$i2  -.GTOtt^  it  -.Wl  -ffifrit  from  Eton.  ns 
ceivcd  an  eiwighV  mmimsskm  in  the  Guards, 
was  sen!  to  Spain,  wh^m  k showed  pluck  and 
spirir  j yreiit  hac;k  to  London  and  vyus  admitted 
to  the  most  ttdfct'i  circles  or  fashion,  being  one 
of  the  half  dnssen  out  of  three  hnndml 
of  thx-  Guardt  who  hod  Touchers  for 
whoac  sacred  pormi.f  were  jo/itomsly Watohed  hy 
the  lady  patroness/**  t nnd  whteh  no  nuiirtal  man 
wight  pass  except  hi  full  dre*&  'Wollitjgton 
Iniiwdh  ^wiiig  in  tmv^pns  \yjt£  once  remorse- 
lossly  iunied  back*  Gtmiw  now  speaks  some- 
sf  tho 

whose  simfc?*  or  frowns  forty  y sam  ago  consigned 
nren  and  >v0Wi?n  u»  happint^  cnv.vfepnh  Lady 
deracy’i  fearing  was  that.  df  d 
While  atkonpthtg  the  kuhUme  i^W  ftxjqucutly  b<s. 
came  ridiculous,  being  hu:<mceivnbiy  mdc?  and 
often:  ilj-hted. 


■■  i I ^ mi  i 

W fen  Able;  Madame  dt^Idfcrefi  haughty  and  exeln- 

. “good  msatixrt:^  jLndy  Caattereagh  and  Mrs. 

rntrp  T .tom  nP  TTTT?  TlAVTUTW*  JJomU'  a0K  L,,U>'  WMJnrowtowJ.  *** 
lilfc.  kw l Or  :lHih  lAAlNl/i.hrs.  p.f«»€fes '•  ^ 

TLTU  THA0EEMT  tells  rid  tft#  h*rm&  **  most  popular  of  all  *0  Lady  L^wpeiY  now  Lady 
111  lie  ^uppospih  created  hi*  famous  Capwhi  pAlmmbm, 

Costign.tr  viifffi' Vntifimmhln  #dds  and  ends  • , Gronow  *’  rapflasaB*- 

and  scraps  of  character  he  'while,  lag  om  &f  the  to  ^uadrulerf.  irvist  attempted 

smokhig  to  a London  Went  as^d^Hfy  the  at  'fhe  JaftUia  Weal r BhOfriwahted 

etm&ncii df  thtf v.n,rjr-.hwu£. 'Sdm^f.Vdh  the  ;s&me  ixght-titting  dmt^  **hicb  give  |W  tmfrtwicrn 
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bolds  is  the  fair  and  frail  Lady  Jersey*  high- 
priestess  of  the  shrine  of  fashion.  The  active 
youth  who  kicks  up  his  heels  like  a young  colt, 
while  he  gallantly  bends  over  to  kiss  the  band 
of  his  partner,  ia  Clanronald  Macdonald,  other- 
wise  unknown  to  fame.  The  Indy  who  wheel* 
around  on  tip-toe  is  Lady  Worcester. 


of  a total  absence  of  under-garments.  The  gen- 
tlemen wear  knee-breeches,  and  pumps,  with 
square-tailed  coats.  The  Roman-nosed  person- 
age whoso  head  is  well  thrown  back,  as  if  to  pre- 
vent his  eyes  from  being  gouged  out  by  his 
pointed  shirt  collar,  is  the  Most  Noble  the  Mar- 
tinis of  Worcester.  The  lady  whose  hand  he 


These  delights  were  rudely  interrupted.  Na- 
poleon broke  loose  from  Elba,  and  the  English 
chivalry  were  sent  to  encounter  him.  Young 
Gronow’s  battalion  was  to  stay  at  homo;  but 
General  Picton,  yielding  to  his  importunity,  con- 
sented to  take  him  on  hi$  staff.  A proper  out- 
fit was  wanted,  and  the  youth’s  funds  were  at 
low  ebb.  He  borrowed  £200,  with  which  he 
ruahed  to  a gambling-house,  and  staking  the 


money  won  £600  more.  With  this  he  fittcu 
himself  out  in  becoming  style  and  set  off.  He 
had  his  share  in  the  fight  of  Wauerloo,  accom- 
panied the  army  to  Paris,  where  lie  enlarged  w* 
knowledge  of  u life then  went  back  to  London 
to  renew  with  fresh  zeal  his  career  as  a dandy 
Guardsman.  If  not  one  of  the  great  lights  is 
the  daudy  firmament,  he  had  yet  a recognized 
place  in  it.  His  portrait  in  time  appeared  i« 
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thb  print-shop  windows  inonmV 
pany  with  those.  of  BrunytrurO; 
|he  Begem,  Ah'fltdoyv  Kungu- 
roo  nod  other  worthies. 
jCt  ••  represent*  W<£  $bouid 

feay  • Hi.-  a dafjpef,  be- 

froggftd  with  ti^lHiy* 

strap  fK*i  ifowsom,  kilty  tee^ 
and  coud&d  hat..  And  nfw, 
an  bill  fvmn  ,$f  tb.trtf&seor'*  and 
morn,  ho  feils  (town  ■$&  give  the 
world  somvi iai^hufcof 
factum*  of  ike  groat  uteri  and 
idyely  womiPTi  of  his  early  dvrys/ 
He  writ**  in  ft  dawdling,. 
slipshod  style,  worthy  offtlayir 
Femfctinfcp  but  hare?  and  feUete 
.manage****  girt?  a?i J»w:dol»y  br 
sketch  as  ft 

part  of  r. b e eyes . 

To  do  tho  Old  liaiyily 
thnrc  is  jhiiAmt 1 ft  Ida 
anecdotal  ApA  fbmhM*<*mces, 
thrngfi  the  men  and  women  of 
whom  ho  xvea\  with 

hardly  ah  exception,  a*  de- 
bauched and  dlHsohiuv  a crew 
as  the  world  ever  w#i,  Olut- 
wny,  gamWing, 


•jxrttrs  oeonoW,  lobu  all^n,  aji r;  pfr ckt  d V>baa y. 

^ It  is  the  only  mo*m  T^^**;Fax m.$  »o  ex* 
•pJattation, . * * to  .pWvfhl  4*"i&£  ^lou 

from  winding  bock  my  moMy;f‘  .Lord  Tpnnfii 
wgh  one  of  .tI*e;^(Mf-  .gftmbterc*  Tfe 

had  iuV  ytewni  vi£&frt&&<  of  which  lie.,  dissi- 
pated irtpl^  Whcttih«>^  eloped  for 

the  night  h&  won  14  4pr%  tb.o**  who  ttsmamed 
behind  to  stay  and  play  in  private,  A>te  night 
he  lost  Hmi  wjipiy  told  that  there  ha4 

probably  been  chmif ipg,  feiynply  lilted*  ♦}  Tbsty 
ider  my «df  laefey  in  not  having  fbftt  twice 
k/  v-.  A.  ttfent  gambler  of  the  day  w as  the 
nhgamn  0&mi  Hn.flv.adi . He.  was  for  a time 
Thu/SdAu/  ifKtryv^i  the  rage,  on  aeoount  of  fc&good  looks,  maimers, 

1 ‘ '* — ' 1 ' TlY  Ladies’  vdoshsc  and  cookA*  dishes 

It  w»3  k*p£  by  t ho  j wort?  a At  jjfiw  Attfe,  For  a while  his  U«:k  seemed 
gue*^’  j -invincible  ; at  ouo  time  tm  winning  Were  'reek* 
f>*  | on&l  to  Amount  to  two  mUihm  fmne^  He  had 
| iwn  gens  demies  to  .tout  upon- Mm  -.to;hk  hoTneT 

To  &&  butwtird  aps 

Tlia  T^4«hi]i..Wiu  k tonnum%  *\h#w  to  He  - wonld^ik  nnmored,  l\a&.  right 

the  tialon,  in  company  with  a Fnwh  dansease,  hand  in  the  breast,  of  hij?  fcoat,  While  tiiou^Rds 
ntpop  whom  he  fejiout  -£4.0,00(1  hi  short  time,  wertf  nt  stake  nti  the.  4«rt!  of  » tar»l W * dfej 
Anatifor  Tisitor  vm  Fox  {not  the  ceiehr>tu>d  Bot  bin  ralck  **\<i  Ihat  dtt  thix  mor;ii»g 
Charles  Jattms),  the  ' Sectary /.of  .1  be  Bntish  .marks  worn  to  l&  ui?od  h'is  cbtst.  shWi'ng  •• 
Embassy.  • He  wan  ny.vpr  seen  ity 'daylight,  ex*  bow  he  had : :pr^wyi  onilx  into  m ihri 

cept  at  the  Embassy  or  in  bCril-  At  nigb>  ho  agony  of  aw  aiistUM^fnl  tum?  of  ft /rton e.  IvOok  ' 
mKiioil  Ur  the  salon,  ami  ip.  h^ltfsd  -a-Hapoleon  turned  i$t 

U wo^;  qpx#f  to  ho  staked  and  lost.  At  Iasi  he  feet  his^ ^ fortune^  a pd.  tm  was  qhiig^i  in  bormw 
was?  Jnu'cesfefnl.  < Ijle  put  dwn  all  he  had,  Aydn  XfiO  io  cairy  him  homo  to  liiingnty.  OidMar- 
«le^n  tirhoa  iu  snecewSon,  broke  the  bank,  and  sltal  dllochcr  was  a «oit?U‘nk  fwj«rn  of  the 
•carried  off  ^);000  francs;  Gmnow  calling  apon  Mdott.,  Ho  g^ieraHy  imnagid  to  "hm  all  the 
Mu*  a Ijpw  days  aftor  found  h h room  hliod  with  money  he  had  about  httn1,  and  all  that  Mi  >orv- 
dlk$,  sliflwl%  bonnet^  shoe?,  hit.-e?,.  and  the  like.  niit»  who  w?is  waiting  in  the  .entb-clmmbt :K  car- 


»f  the  wbidi  app/Mi’  in  the  history  «nf  the 

dmes  atd  Wanting  m the  ac^ndaloiis  cbrooicles 
uf  their  day.  ' ' v'r';  ' 

W c hav  q named  gnmliling  as  am;  of  the  char* 

’ieteristics  of  the  age.  Yrning  Gruiuo?*  nsktd 
his  hom>wed  at  the  card-table.  Brit  this 
wa>J  nothing  n*  the  high  piny  wldch  pmhiled  at ! I consh 
Kb»  cl  nbsv.  Fox  once  played  twentvM  wo  hours  in  } tlm f smh 
sttceossKAi |(  loaf  iig  intH)  ait  hour.  Hi s \wm*  jh 
jounced  r“ ' ^ w M “ i 

:f€rs  in  Fatis  offered  to  tile  English',  vixitois  • arid  irisalih 
obuuibvnt  iWililie^  for  play,  I 

do  Uvryy  wife  r^in^Iz  hi?14 
wifeli  a criurtesy  whichm^de 
^it.Korr^  He  m Wfcfef 

of  the  jiMnea  Jjtegcnf.  wba  tutm :%&$  3$i&^rret  to  gn^d 
m Fam  on  purpose  for  ■.  Udfe  imjJortAtii  pcu^tsy  rin  wa»  the  mofei  lmp.x8si%:,nf  .|)layiarr. 
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ried.  When  he  lost  he  would  scowl  fiercely  at 
the  croupier,  and  swear  in  German  at  every 
thing  French.  If  he  won  the  first  coup  he 
would  allow  it  to  remain  on  the  table,  but  when 
reminded  by  the  croupier  that  the  bank  was  not 
responsible  for  more  than  10,000  francs,  he 
would  roar  like  a lion,  and  swear  in  his  own 
language  like  a trooper.  The  Bank  of  France 
was  once  called  upon  to  furnish  him  with  several 
thousand  pounds,  which,  it  was  said*  were  to 
make  up  his  losses  at  play.  This,  with  other 
instances  of  extortion,  led  to  the  removal  of  the 
• Marshal  from  Paris  by  the  order  of  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

Gronow  mentions  three  or  four  successful 
gamblers.  Among  these  were  Lord  Robert 
Spencer  and  General  Fitzpatrick ; being  nearly 
“cleaned  out,”  they  put  their  funds  together 
and  set  up  a faro  bank  in  the  club,  with  the 
consent  of  the  members.  The  bank,  as  usual, 
was  the  winner,  and  Lord  Robert  soon  found 
himself  in  possession  of  £100,000.  He  pocket- 
ed his  gains,  and  never  gambled  again.  Still 
more  lucky  was  General  Scott,  the  father-in-law 
of  George  Canning  and  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
He  was  a famous  whist-player,  and  was  careful 
to  avoid  those  indulgences  which  muddled  the 
brains  of  his  competitors,  confining  himself  to 
chicken  and  toast-water;  so  he  came  to  the 
whist-table  with  a clear  head,  and  was  able,  ac- 
cording to  the  admiring  Captain  Gronow,  “ to 
win  honestly  the  enormous  sum  of  £200,000.” 
Brummell  even  found  time,  amidst  the  graver 
cares  of  the  toilet,  to  <Jo  something  in  the  way 
of  gambling.  One  night  he  won  £20,000  from 
George  Harley  Drummond.  The  loser  was  a 
member  of  the  famous  banking-house,  and  was 
requested  by  his  partners  to  leave.  They  doubt- 
less thought  that  the  man  who  could  take  no 
better  care  of  his  own  money  was  an  unsafe  cus- 
todian of  that  of  others. 

Brummell  appears  to  better  advantage  in  his 
brother  dandy’s  reminiscences  than  elsewhere. 
At  Eton  he  was,  according  to  Gronow,  the  best 
scholar,  the  best  boatman,  the  best  cricketer, 
and  the  “ best  fellow”  in  general.  The  fame 
of  his  accomplishments  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  her  set,  through 
whom  it  became  known  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
who  sent  for  him,  and  gave  him  a commission 
in  his  own  regiment,  the  10th  Hussars.  But, 
unluckily,  soon  after  joining  his  regiment  he 
was  flung  from  his  horse  at  a review,  and  had 
his  fine  Roman  nose  broken.  This  foretaste  of 
the  perils  of  war  was  sufficient,  and  Brummell 
betook  himself  to  the  more  congenial  vocation 
of  “leader  of  fashion.”  He  found  a tailor  ca- 
pable of  executing  his  sublime  conceptions.  We 
need  not  repeat  the  oft-told  stories  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  coats,  the  grandeur  of  his  cravats,  the 
immaculateness  of  his  linen,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  his  boots.  But  it  is  given  to  no  one  man  to 
excel  in  all  things.  There  was  a little  dried-up 
old  dandy,  Colonel  Kelley,  whose  boots  excelled 
in  polish  those  of  Brummell  himself,  and  the 
secret  of  the  blacking  was  known  only  to  him- 


self and  his  faithful  valet.  One  night  a fire 
broke  out  in  Kelley’s  lodgings,  and  the  poor  old 
fellow  was  burned  to  death  in  endeavoring  to 
save  his  favorite  boots.  All  the  dandies  were 
eager  to  secure  the  services  of  the  valet  who  had 
the  secret  of  the  famous  blacking.  Brummell 
was  first  in  the  field.  “How  much  wages  do 
you  require  ?”  he  asked.  “ My  late  master  paid 
me  £150 ; but  I think  my  talents  should  bring 
more.  I ask  £200.”  This  was  too  much  for 
Brummell.  “Make  it  guineas,  and  I shall  be 
happy  to  wait  upon  you,”  he  said.  Lord  Ply- 
mouth was  the  lucky  man;  he  agreed  to  the 
£200,  secured  the  valet,  and  with  him  the  sov- 
ereignty of  boots. 

But  Brummell’s  taste  was  not  evinced  merely 
in  coats  and  cravats.  His  house  corresponded 
with  his  personal  “ get  up.”  His  furniture  was 
superb,  his  canes,  snuff-boxes,  and  Sevres  china 
exquisite,  his  carriage  and  horses  superb;  his 
library  contained  the  best  works  of  the  best  au- 
thors ; and,  in  the  w ords  of  Gronow,  “ the  supe- 
rior taste  of  a Brummell  was  discoverable  in 
every  thing  that  belonged  to  him.”  He  was 
famous  in  his  day  for  his  witticisms.  With  a 
single  exception,  those  that  have  been  recorded 
by  Gronow  and  other  admirers  hardly  justify  his 
reputation.  But  that  one,  the  famous  “Who 
is  your  fat  friend?”  is  sublime.  As  told  by 
Gronow  it  is  even  better  than  in  the  common 
version.  The  usual  story  is  that  Gentleman 
George,  wishing  to  “cut”  Brummell,  who  had 
taken  the  part  of  poor  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  en- 
countered the  Beau  while  walking  in  the  street 
with  Jack  Lee.  The  Prince  stopped  and  spoke 
with  Lee,  but  took  no  notice  of  Brummell,  who, 
as  George  turned  to  leave,  drawled  out  the  fa- 
mous question.  According  to  Gronow  the  scene 
occurred  at  a grand  ball  at  Lady  Cholmondeley’s, 
and  the  question  was  asked  of  Lady  Worcester— 
the  same  whose  hand  we  have  seen  so  gallantly 
kissed  by  the  active  Clanronald  Macdonald— to 
whom  the  Prince  had  just  been  trying  to  make 
himself  especially  agreeable.  If  so  given,  the 
thrust  was  a double  one,  wounding  the  poor  Be- 
gent  not  only  as  a dandy  but  as  a ladies’  man. 

The  venerable  Gronow  also  professes  to  set  the 
world  right  as  to  another  famous  anecdote  re- 
specting the  Beau  and  the  Prince.  According 
to  him,  Brummell  had  been  excluded  from  the 
paradise  of  Carlton  House  on  account  of  his  es- 
pousal of  the  cause  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  Bat 
after  his  famous  coup  of  winning  the  £20,000 
from  poor  Drummond  he  was  once  more  in- 
vited. Things  went  smoothly  at  first ; but  by- 
and-by  the  Beau,  elated  at  finding  himself  in  his 
old  society,  took  more  wine  than  he  could  carry ; 
whereupon  the  Regent,  who  was  on  the  watch 
to  pay  off  old  scores,  turned  to  the  Duke  of 
York  with  the  words,  “I  think  we  had  better 
order  Mr.  Brummell’s  carriage  before  he  gets 
drank.  ” So  he  rang  the  bell ; the  carriage  was 
called,  and  the  doors  of  the  Carlton  paradise  were 
closed  upon  the  Bean.  “This  circumstance, 
says  Gronow,  “ originated  the  story  about  the 
Bean  having  told  the  Prince  to  ring  the  bell  * 
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received  the  details  from  the?  late.  OopmJ  Sir  | Count  Ir — an 'ilfrgtti-mtue  son  of  thf  Na- 
Arthur  tfpron,  who  vrns  present  at  the  dinner/*  died  aa  h«(  iintl  lived,? 

Be  indeed . plftees a%<r . the  *'  fat.  j nw,  ‘f  ^loVcd  by  b w friend*,  ami  teeing  .ixv* 
frmtd'’  ufmir.  But  his  memory  of  dates.  i*  hard- ! h-iwl  hint  little  but  bis  name  arid  the  kind 
)y  relmbfe  BmwmeTi wu&t  have, felt  that  flfiis  | fehmtghbs  orthose  Tpbd  sdrVfml  bim/v 
blew  wax  tftm  i^i.-conld  tifktit  be  forgotten  or  j ^tidy  Ilkwington,  who  knew  this  adventarcT 
forgiven  by  .-ww^l.-7wc»uid[-  .TOV'w&nre'l  give*  a.  very  diflfereitt  ae- 

sturfc.  ju^vf)  linen  >u«j4 :htt?k  afterward.  We  hi$r  Wfctifc  of  him.  She  says  he  was  the  *6u  of  a 
li'evc.  that  it  wav  the  Bcu u.%'  reveage  for;  having  Pniwum  hanker,  who  was  ruined  m the  won? ; 
been  turned  ont  c»f|be  dimitg'niotB-  he  was  patronized  by  the  Margravine  of  Aft* 

After  'this  fashion  does  the-LaVtof  thc^ndioa  spaeh,  the  divorceftl  wife  of  aia  EngHsfo  uoije- 
gossip  in.  bis  feeble  way  of  the  *mvo  mm  whom'  man,  who  sent  him  to  England,  commending 
hfc  hud  kodvrn in liik  younger  days,  We  will  se*  him  to  the  kindness  of' ‘the  of Xenfkv 

leet  *hd  abridge  a .few  more  of  Jut ‘mUtniscenccs,  who  got  him  a commission,  lie  soon  diatijH 
.of  little  in  guished  himself  as  a dandy  and  gate  mil  that 

.interest  us  gir  mg,  of  the  times.  he  was  a wm  of'  tlws  Margrave  arid  Murgnmoe,[ 

Among  the  officers  end  V‘ men  aboni  town*'  born  before  marriage,  ‘Xho  Princess  pllarlotic 
Colonaj  for  hifc  slrangth  was  eepti vatewT  "by  j Ida  tfetdiiog  amiiner.  She 

and  agility.:'  He. 'won  hi  ercep  atr  chairs*  ami  smiled,  'then  bowed/  tUm.  wrpfcs-  k> 
scramble  over  halcouit*s  ancl  lumsetop*  like  an-  finaUv.  sent  )Hfn  hcr  |V>ttrair7  -Vain  tif 
other  Qnbricd  Bavel.  Be  would  have  made  a qn&rtf  Hesse  could  inn  keep  the  seem*  And  it 
fortune  as  a circus clown.  OWmaidi  himself  Uecartiu  gtuhlic yidk., • • /ifiie  A^lhees*  se^ldiajt 
acknowledged  that  tin.1  Colonel's  natural  gift*  in  and  lie&w  sent  oil  iu  Spain,  in  hope  UuH  toe. 
this  line  cachgilcd  hw  owti.  ■"  ffa  was,  ' says  might  gel  kilted  ; but  lit  i^pv  porm^r  mid  let- 
Gronow,  • 1,1  famous  for  practical  jokes;  which  tc-ts,  fyud,  was  Indu^feil 

were,  however,  always  played  in  a genrlcnianiy  ihwn  up,  through  ti>e  instrumentality  of  Kep|«ei 
wav,*’  Thus : In  a SpttnlsTi  town  ftc  vnc&  of  the  Margravine  by  her  bM  iBttr 


Colonel  tp  a couds.maitinL 

Another  worthy,  whom  (Jrotiow  mifa  ^one 
pf  my  nio-^t  inti  mate  friends/'  was  Coptaihliesse, 
of  the  Guards,  "'^generally  b»dieved  k>  be  a son 
of  the  link*  of  York,  by  a Berman  lady  of  high 
rank.1'  At  aU'  events*  bs  Vi  red  when  a youth 
with  )>»iko  and  Dnchest^  jamf  .^kv.  gsuetted  a 
comet  in  ln$  eightot?nth  year;  He  went  to  Spain 
with  his  n&gimenh  was  wocnd^wl,  and  received 
from  a u royal  lady"1  a prc^nL  of  a wnttdi,  with 
her  portrait,  which  wks  *)slivered.  hr  Wellington 
in  person.  On  his  return  tHe  Ptihca  Kcgent 
*gq%  Admiral'  Keith  to  deimnd  the  delivery  of 
the  watch  * nil  lottery  Hcftse  ga  te  them  up, 
and  w;&s  assured  that  the  Htur  of  the . Tlmme 
Would  never  fc/rget  so  great  a mark  of  confidence, 
and  would  evt»r  ho  his  friend*  fiat;,  adds  Gfo- 
now,  I mgrei  to  sa\y  fmgi  pemnwi!  k'tvowi- 
edge,  that  npon  this  otcctiicm  thfc  Prfncc  i.»e- 
haved  m^t  ijugmttdUf ly  > for,  hiynrfg  dhtainod 
all  he  wanted,  he  positively  refused  to  receive 
Basse  nr  Carlton  liotise.,K  Hesse  went  to  Nn- 
plos,  became  iuvolvnd  in  n*n  intrigue  with  the 
Queen,  and  was  tntptdled  frohi  the  coiiutry. 
After  ftgti ting  sfevcml  he  was  killed  by 
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La  If  a miHion,  from  whudr:  p&ft* 
worth  a thousand  dollars  were  lost 
every  time  htsvrwv  if,  has  grown 
to  lopfe  iik^A  thrifty  -merchant ; 
and 

ter  Scfc% fteft yfiats hufere,  immor- 
talized as  tHn  one  who  hore  Itimsdf 
moat  rikbly  fn  the.  coronation,  pre- 
sents the  peifeet  pict  ure  of  our  “ fat 
rlri<md>n  the  once  dandy  ftogent, 

AU  these  have,  wp  trust,  gone  down 
& Qf;jus,  and  their  works  hav^  fid- 
kwed  tbom,  Gromov  being  alone 
l*d> to  Cell.  Si  monmienpi m quarts y 
jimtffiw  adspi M." 

;V;  Qmnv*w  was  one  of  the  brat  En- 
glish office^  who  entered  Paris. 

He  rii*h<$  at  4^-  the  Cqf£ 

A nrjloUtf  hu  orders!  ^ beef- 

steak aikl  fmt/wr:*,  ch  t$r.*e  iti  adds** 
tion  to  itio  cnat oftufty  po  cage  m& 
fish,  The  winov  he  rhOiigbt  wore 
four ; hut  as  ihe  Sinittr  co*i  only 
two  francs,  lio  wa^'  content,-  as  rhc« 
should  have  been,  seeing  that  in 
London  om  could  not  per  a genuine 
French  dinner  under  three  or  four 
i>punda,  a bottitf  of  claret  or  Cham- 
pagne costing  a gui  neav  The  Lari  £ 
of  1 H\8  Ixsre  little  reserahknCs  to 
the  city  of  onr  daj>  Tim  Champs 
Elyseef  ft^l htU: few  boiue* ; the  ntnd#  Wcru  an*  fiQwkvU  the  * ‘ ••; • -.v  ' W& 

kle-dapp  A t1;w  : Thf- 

lamps  suspended ' .from  utnxb; /w.biefc. cnysed . ffe  lodfe  wot*  uk'n-  n^  waw? i 

street*.  ttftns  the* Scotch  reglmenis  bir-  to  «*p**afc  <*• h Ur  f ^twt *-r  * pw$K  »v*  a foot 

. •-  _/v  vv';  - ' f beyond  their  faces.  The  men 

at  ’\  &$$§§! I worehlne  or  black  eo«ts,hHggily 

I made,  reaching  to  their  ankles 

jjU.  lrafeMk  with  onormons  Ipell^fowrm^ 

v JPk?7  huts.  The  British  tvwhiie^ 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  DADDIES 


• , to.itMtmh.  iht?  outer,  Tie  afe 

flMjpC  i£$;  ig  tried  in  v»m  ««•»  aren.-nt  rii?:  jadb 

Sg  !*  daJ  murder  of  Marshal  Key , 

V.':  ..  - - •.••<•"  * U,r  vct;.en>hm  dandy  vt’pro • 

--v  dtjcfcs,  in  t\  feeble  way.  tho  Lou- 

jjr^L  Mm  CUrkfl*  ihe  wist  mss  W tin* 

Duke  of  Tort  , finding  the  allow-. 
&£  ,s  T§r\  Cl  ' arn-t  vtf  Wr  lc/rer  insuificiem. 

Cl  I \ ft#  up »h  thriv t p|jt  busmen  in  .the.. 

WL  ft  VjT  *ftV  ^Hing.  twiawstoiift.  in 

Mp£  |j  % «fr  tliearmy  and  jHr4erTuep^  hr  ite 

the  . lady  war  j&ivftmiOiM  I kgfofe 
*$£;  \.  JF^Ctefc-  the  .tiefrte;  ilW  f^Unonv,  giv- 

;;  M $$$&[  j fin  *iiU  the  ctftjfcs*  iiopudituf^ 

®||;i  Vi  J&"  4 was;  damnatory  of  the  fiervad; 

^'V  : I''^L^I.  ‘ V :‘ v.  ;-i  Duke.  who  nwdtfftMl  Id*  otiice  «*■ 

Bsjiffi''  trok^ 

off  with  the  woman,  £he  threat- 
V*  #y •'  '■  . em-d  to  jiuiAi^L  his  letters  The 

,y;  ; ; ..  -'.M  *':-{''  -//•  : ten  he  bought  them  at  an  »mor- 

^ SPP?^  WK$Jr/t  M oi on <5  prioe,  nml  seen  rod  for  rh<? 

j£P$M  ».'  i i ' ftW;  jftDtf- 

MdflBf  f ' t .v  MtJ/f  !;  would  leave  England.,, .,, . On  the 

f ;/  ;^  ' ;!$£$]  djfy  aftertho c<irattsiti«ii  oiljfiQfgp.. 

lWI.  r‘-^-;  '-miff:-/  ^4i^L  "iV’i'j  Courts,  the  u^ioue  olcL 

>.^¥335^  [ . v‘ tmnker/hougbt for 

mflguiriecntdiuftiotid  cmy  which 
•-.-.'  the  Duke  of  V«irk  Lad  boiTonvtj 

naseE  m?-tua«  axp  uom*  r/fa.  for  that  ouension  from  Tiamien 

>.• j . ‘ the  jfchmy  jeweler,  atni  pi-oscnt- 

ijUaiAd^  mclde  often  ensued:  in  one  | ed  it  to  hw  jOWs:  wife.  ;Sho  bad  romrowed 

of  tfim  fourteen  lhn^iinfi  and  ten  Fyen^hmen  : life  as  Ranlot  M«lloo,  the  | became  die 

wore  betwo^a  Frebiph-  * mlst^esd  of  Coutj^*  who  marnod  ^orr  tfit 

me-ti  and  fVjrvigii^fH  eVmdny  (Uicur-  j death  of  l»is-^ffV?a ^4  ychm  ho  di<^  tttff 

fence  J Gronnw  ndatca  a score  of  instance*  ; bet  the  wIioic'othiSF  unmern^  fhriune;  She  ithen 
>rhi»h  woiU'lmdl  grwv A hi»te)ry  of  duelmg.  | married  the.  Thike:  of  St.  AfUuiey  hnt  kept  her 
One  of  hi»  friendjc,  dining  At  -u  oirtV;,  ohadfting  a 
Frenchman  fttdcly  Btndug  af  hint  «p 

a®d  beat  him  over  tbc  head  whh  a toUf;  (oaf  af 
bread.  A *Jw\  fKiflowfid,  in  iwhirfif/.':t!i.e  Fretrrft. 
man  wna  slim.  One  of  his  rf'kn^vea  rfidlfongtd 
the  Engtijdrtttcn  and  was  &!£<>  1kHWr  . A/Frenolt 
eotonelr  ft  notonous  duelist^  Nvaiked  otit  iMo  ihfc 
street,  saying  he  wa?  going  to  tmlly  a^rivnglish- 
nmn.  lie  encountered,  udhivk*!.^  a friend  of 
GronoNY  ; ft  qiiarred  ensuoil,  thft  F^finldtiati  was 
knocked  d^wn;  cards  woro  .Cxt;hurrg^L  The 
Frenchman  eatne  aft  the  ground  hanAUftg  \\ow 
many  Turret  he  had  killed,  Tll  now 

com  plete  my  li  st  by  Li  lit  r>g .;  foiglUhrf  j an  ” 

riift  htJily  *tras  .shot  (Lmd  ai  rfe  fh^l  ^tfre  Hi? 
second  ehalJcitijcd  tjtcr  iftli iriein 

«hot  in.  the  kneev,  syhicli Ift^ed  fom  forjifc 
English rn an  received  forthvrUh  ftTcven  ehaUcTjgc* 
iA>rn  as  am  nr  French  officer^;  bftt  ^b 
>*f  War  interfered,  dfS* 

'•ers  uni^r  arrest.  Q uftrrcdt-  wevo  nut  rvhoHy  by-' 
nreen  Fwmchmen  and  forhJgnvsris.  There  ire#.' 
bitter  hlftorl  tettyffen  Bcmap«rti6ts.  wid  BoftYbiift* 

•Hits..  TaO^'tii  lid  artd  F cue  he  m>d  ..t#.r  have 

^Apoleoft  tirrest<;d  aftii’  ftliot  At  . Rochefort, -trhitli- 
>jt  he  had  fled,  tR>  thft  h^ror  tff‘.  the  Duke  of 
WelUtigtoo,  Who  had  control  of  the  Scmaphpre 
«Jn?graph6-ftf  the  time,  he  icfaaed  t»>  cUow  them 
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money  at  her  own  command ; and  upon  her  death 
left  it  to  Miss  Burdett,  the  grand-daughter  of  the 
old  banker,  upon  condition  that  she  should  as- 
sume the  name  of  Coutts.  It  amounted  to  two 
or  three  millions  of  pounds,  and  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts,  the  richest  heiress  in  England,  had  her 
choice  of  husbands.  Among  the  aspirants  was 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  and  it  is  Miss  Coutts’s 
own  fault  that  she  is  not  now  Empress  of  France. 

Hamlet  made  a good  thing  out  of  the  young 

Earl  of  C ; he  sold  him  at  one  time  jewels 

for  £80,000,  and,  as  the  Earl  was  not  of  age,  gave 
him  credit  at  a round  rate.  The  jewels  were  giv- 
en to  a stage  dancer  of  not  doubtful  character. 
The  lady,  says  Gronow,  is  now  living  on  her  es- 
tate in  France  in  the  odor  of  respectability 

The  Prince  Regent  learning  that  the  poor  club- 
men had  to  pay  high  prices  for  bad  dinners — no- 
thing, in  fact,  but  joints,  beef-steaks,  boiled  fowl 
with  oyster  sauce,  and  the  like — was  moved  with 
pity,  and  proposed  that  Wattiers,  his  own  cook, 
should  take  a house  and  organize  a dinner  club. 
The  club  was  established ; the  dinners  were  ex- 
quisite; Gronow  became  a member,  and  fre- 
quently saw  the  Duke  of  York  appeasing  his  no- 
ble appetite.  But  the  play  was  so  high  that 
few  could  stand  the  pace;  and  Wattiers’s  ran 
down  in  a few  years.  One  night  Jack  Bou- 
rerie,  brother  of  Lady  Heytesbnry,  was  losing 
largely  and  grew  irritable.  Raikes,  who  not 
long  ago  published  his  reminiscences,  laughed 
at  him.  Jack  flung  his  play-bowl  at  the  head 
of  the  joker.  This  made  the  “ city  dandy,”  as 
Gronow  sneeringly  calls  him,  angry;  but  no 
serious  results  followed Sir  Benjamin  Bloom- 

field— who  could  play  the  violoncello  so  well  that 
he  was  worthy  of  accompanying  the  Regent  him- 
self, and  who  had  long  been  a favorite  at  Carl- 
ton House — had  discovered  that  the  Regent  had 
given  certain  jewels  which  belonged  to  the  Crown 
to  a fair  and  frail  marchioness.  She  had  been 
compelled  to  send  them  back,  but  in  revenge 
had  Bloomfield  exiled  from  Carlton  House.  He 
was  created  a peer  and  sent  minister  to  Sweden. 
.....The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  thought  to 
be  as  near  a fool  as  a Royal  Duke  could  be,  and 
went  by  the  name  of  “ Silly  Billy,”  got  off  a good 
thing.  When  his  brother,  William  IV.,  assented 
to  Lord  Grey’s  proposition  to  make  the  Reform 
Bill  pass  any  how,  poor  Gloucester  cried  out  in 
triumph,  “Who  is  Silly  Billy  now?” Gen- 

eral Palmer,  to  whom  the  House  of.  Commons 
had  voted  £100,000  in  consideration  of  his  fa- 
ther having  invented  the  post-office  system,  had 
laid  out  the  money  in  a French  vineyard,  and 
meant  to  give  the  English  genuine  clarets.  His 
wines  were  tried  at  Carlton  House,  but  did  not 
suit  the  hard  drinkers  there  as  well  as  the  man- 
ufactured articles  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed. The  Prince  Regent  advised  Palmer  to 
root  up  his  vines,  and  try  to  produce  something 
better.  He  complied,  was  ruined,  and  finally 
became  a mendicant  in  the  streets  of  London. 

There  was  Long  Wellesley  Pole,  who  had 

owned  Wanstead,  one  of  the  finest  mansions 
in  England.  He  had  married  an  heiress  with 


£50,000  a year,  but  had  spent  it  all,  and  was 
now  a beggar.  Indeed,  he  would  have  starved 
had  not  his  cousin,  the  present  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, allowed  him  a pension  of  £800  a year, 
upon  which  he  managed  to  keep  soul  and  body 

together There  was  Lady  Cork,  who  used 

to  give  parties  to  all  the  lions  of  the  day.  She 
would  steal  every  thing  upon  which  she  could 
lay  her  hands,  but  would  send  back  her  spoils 
the  next  day,  fearing  to  be  prosecuted.  Peo- 
ple thought  her  ladyship  not  quite  in  her  right 
mind What  a sad  thing  happened  at  Gra- 

ham’s ! — one  of  the  less  aristocratic  clubs.  A 
nobleman — Gronow,  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
years,  will  not  mention  his  name— of  the  high- 
est position  and  influence  in  society,  was  detect- 
ed in  cheating  at  cards,  and  after  a trial  which, 
as  the  Captain  euphemistically  phrases  it,  “did 
not  terminate  in  his  favor,  died  of  a broken 

heart.” Madame  Catalini,  the  great  singer, 

was  a good  woman,  a model  wife  and  mother, 
but  was  very  fond  of  money.  She,  with  her  hus- 
band, M.  de  Valabreqne,  had  been  invited  by 
the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  to  spend  some  time 
at  Stowe,  with  a numerous  and  select  party. 
After  dinner  she  was  always  asked  to  favor  the 
guests  with  a song,  and  complied  with  the  most 
charming  readiness.  When  the  day  of  depart- 
ure came  Valabrfeque  handed  the  Marquis  a 
little  billet:  “For  singing  17  songs,  £1700.” 
The  Marquis  “forked  over”  at  once,  thus  prov- 
ing, according  to  Gronow,  “that  he  was  a re- 
fined gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word." 
The  husband  of  Catalini  took  good  care  for  her. 
She  had  been  insulted  by  a German  baron. 
Valabrfeque  challenged  him.  The  weapons  were 
sabres ; the  German  had  half  his  nose  cut  clean 

off. An  odd  accident  happened  to  the  half- 

cracked  beau  Romeo  Coates,  famous  for  his  fur 
coat  and  diamond  buttons  and  knee-buckles. 
He  undertook  to  play  Romeo  as  an  amateur  at 
the  Bath  theatre.  Unfortunately,  his  crimson 
nether  garments,  which  were  of  too  tight  fit, 
gave  way,  and  from  the  rent  protruded  a quan- 
tity of  white  linen  sufficient  to  make  a Bourbon 
flag,  which  the  unconscious  amateur  displayed 
to  the  best  advantage  as  he  crossed  and  recross- 
ed the  stage.  The  dying  scene  was  irresistibly 
comic.  The  audience  demanded  its  repetition ; 
he  rose,  bowed,  and  went  through  the  act  of 
dying  again.  Another  repetition  was  called  for, 
and  Romeo  was  about  to  comply,  when  Juliet 
rose  from  the  tomb  and  put  a stop  to  the  farce. 

Such  are  the  reminiscences  with  which  oar 
poor  old  dandy  favors  the  world.  Now  and 
then,  indeed,  he  came  in  contact  with  men  who 
had  something  in  them  besides  dandyism.  Tons, 
in  1815,  he  met  at  dinner  Sir  Walter  Scott,  By- 
ron, and  Croker.  Sir  Waltor  ate  like  a Border- 
man,  drank  like  the  Holy  Friar  of  Copmanhurst, 
and  recited  some  old  ballads.  Byron  was  all 
show  and  affectation;  said  be  did  not  like  to 
see  women  at  table,  as  he  wished  his  faith  in^ 
their  ethereal  nature  to  be  undisturbed;  but 
uppn  being  pressed,  owned  that  his  dislike  arose 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  helped  first,  and  so 
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got  all  the  chicken  wings,  while  he  and  the  oth- 
er hungry  men  were  put  off  with  the  drumsticks 
and  such  like  les9  delicate  parts.  He  used  to 
see  Byron  occasionally,  especially  at  Brighton, 
where  he  used  to  go  boating,  jumping  into  the 
boat  as  briskly  as  though  he  was  not  lame.  He 
was  generally  accompanied  by  a lad,  who  was 
thought  to  be  a girl  in  boy’s  clothes.  Gronow 
knew  little  of  Byron  personally,  but  knew  Scrope 
Davies,  wbo  told  good  stories  of  the  noble  bard, 
of  which  the  Captain  wishes  he  could  remember 
more.  One  was  of  entering  Byron’s  sleeping- 
room  one  morning,  and  finding  the  poet  with 
his  hair  in  curl-papers.  Byron  was  angry,  but 
acknowledged  that  his  lovely  curls  were  pro- 
duced in  this  way,  adding  that  he  was  as  vain 
of  them  as  a girl  of  sixteen.  He  swore  Scrope 
to'  secrecy — an  oath  which  was  kept  as  such 
oatha  usually  are.  Scrope,  who  was  for  a time 
Byron’s  most  intimate  friend,  assured  Gronow 
that  the  poet  was  very  agreeable  and  clever,  but 
vain,  overbearing,  and  suspicious;  he  thought 
the  whole  world  ought  to  be  constantly  employ- 
ed in  admiring  him  and  his  poetry. 

Shelley  had  been  a friend  and  associate  of 
Gronow  at  Eton.  There  he  was  a thin,  slight 
lad,  with  lustrous  eyes,  fine  hair,  and  a very  pe- 
culiar shrill  voice  and  laugh.  The  paths  in  life 
of  the  dandy  and  the  poet  diverged  widely, 
though  they  occasionally  crossed  each  other. 
The  last  meeting  was  at  Genoa,  in  1822.  Shel- 
ley sat  on  the  sea-shore  making  his  meal  of  bread 
and  fruit.  He  was  carelessly  dressed ; his  long 
brown  hair,  already  streaked  with  gray,  though 
he  was  but  twenty-nine,  floated  in  large  masses 
from  under  his  broad  straw-hat.  He  looked 
care-worn  and  ill.  Recognizing  his  old  school- 
fellow he  sprang  up,  exclaiming,  <(Here  you 
see  me  at  my  old  Eton  habits;  but  instead  of 
the  green  fields  for  a couch,  I have  the  grand 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  very  grand, 
and  very  romantic.  I only  wish  I had  some  of 
the  excellent  brown  bread  and  butter  we  used  to 
get  at  Spiers’s.  Gronow,  do  you  remember  the 
beautiful  Martha,  the  Hebe  of  Spiers’s?  She 
was  the  loveliest  girl  I ever  saw,  and  I loved 
her  to  distraction.”  They  talked  a little  of  old 
times.  Shelley  asked  of  old  school-fellows,  but 
would  say  little  of  his  own  plans  and  purposes. 
Byron’s  name  was  mentioned.  “ He  is  living,” 
said  Shelley,  “at  his  villa,  surrounded  by  his 
coart  of  sycophants ; but  I shall  shortly  see  him 
at  Leghorn.”  Dandy  and  Poet  shook  hands  and 
parted.  There  was  nothing  in  common  save  a 
few  boyish  recollections.  Shelley  was  drowned 
not  long  after,  and  the  world  knows  with  what 
heathenish  rites  his  body  was  burned  by  Byron 
and  Trelawney.  And  now,  after  an  interval  of 
two-score  years,  his  old  school-fellow,  the  last 
of  the  dandies,  writes  down  his  few  recollections 
of  him  beside  those  of  Brummell,  Alvanley, 
Kangaroo  Cook,  George  the  Magnificent,  Col- 
onel Hesse,  and  the  other  rou&  and  exquisites 
of  the  day. 

So  the  old  dandy,  the  last  of  his  tribe,  gossips, 
in  feeble  way,  of  his  times,  promising,  if  the  pub- 
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He  lend  him  a patient  ear,  to  give  them  another 
volume  of  like  character.  We  trust  he  will  do 
so ; for  it  is  from  such  books,  rather  than  from 
more  pretentious  ones,  that  true  history  is  elab- 
orated. 


MADELEINE  SCHAEFFER. 

IN  THREE  PARTS PART  III. 

vn. 

HOW  Miss  Schaeffer  came  to  Spray  Rocks  if 
of  no  particular  consequence ; but  the  read- 
er, swift  at  conclusions,  will  easily  conjure  the 
terror  of  the  servants  at  her  illness,  their  recourse 
to  their  late  master  the  Doctor,  and  his  speedy 
removal  of  the  unconscious  sufferer  from  the 
fever-infected  atmosphere  of  the  city.  How  she 
was  to  leave  the  place  was  of  much  more  import 
to  her.  But  that,  when  a few  days  more  had 
dropped  into  the  past,  she  still  found  impracti- 
cable. And  were  it  not,  whither  should  she  go? 

Any  where ! Plainly  she  could  not  stay  here, 
she  said.  If  she  were  not  necessary  to  this  man's 
very  existence  she  would  not  linger  like  a burr 
upon  his  sleeve.  Ah,  blind  girl,  not  to  see  that 
she  was  necessary  to  his  very  existence!  As 
she  sat  there  now,  the  warm  mist  and  the  rain 
falling  every  where  out  of  doors  while  the  gale 
blew  up,  a thousand  rapid  plans  etched  them- 
selves upon  her  intention.  In  the  first  place, 
to  sell  all  those  treasures  which  lined  the  little 
house  in  the  city;  they  were  hers  now — once 
she  had  paid  for  them ! Ah,  yes,  some  dim- 
mest gleam  crossed  her  mind  that  the  price  had 
been  too  dear — the  pound  of  flesh — costing 
friendship ; it  might  be,  love.  Love ! For  that 
vague  reminiscence  of  unconfessed  hope  she  was 
abased ; she  hated  herself  for  desiring  that  not 
already  hers;  she  crowded  it  down  into  some 
black  and  stifling  corner,  if  possible  to  fbrget  its 
very  existence ; she  did  not  desire  it ! Yes,  she 
would  let  those  things  go,  every  gift  with  them; 
that  would  sustain  her  a while ; then  she  would 
find  sewing,  sell  water-colors,  work,  work  hard 
till  another  opening  came.  The  resolution  was 
itself  like  nourishing  wine. 

And  where,  indeed,  all  this  time  was  Mr.  Roa- 
noke? Strange  that  Fate  should  dare  to  mar 
and  meddle  with  so  august  a person’s  designs ! 

But  Mr.  Roanoke,  as  we  know,  had  been  first 
busy  on  vaster  designs,  and  this  great  engine — 
a Juggernaut,  that  now  they  must  control  or  it 
must  crush  them — had  made  slaves  of  its  mas- 
ters. Mr.  Roanoke  was  committed,  heart  and 
so ul,  brains  and  purse,  to  a service  whose  wages 
are  death,  and  from  which  there  was  no  retreat. 

And  just  at  the  time  he  had  purposed  appearing 
on  Miss  Schaeffer’s  stage  again  necessity  com- 
pelled him  to  the  homes  of  obscure  statesmen 
and  to  the  seats  of  the  powers  that  be.  But  in 
her  regard,  as  in  every  thing  else  indeed,  he  had 
faith  in  the  doctrine  of  chances,  and  believed 
that  the  Roanokes  always  fell  on  their  feet. 

While  Miss  Schaeffer  revolved  these  ideas, 
her  hand  upon  her  eyes,  the  hand  was  suddenly 
pressed  closer,  her  head  pulled  upon  one  side,  a 
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little  wet  and  soft  bundle  brushed  all  about  her 
face ; at  firet  she  supposed  it  to  be  some  one  of 
Juliet’s  many  dogs,  but  on  regaining  her  breath, 
her  liberty,  and  her  eyesight,  found  round  her 
neck  the  arms  of  Miss  Essie  Ediston,  whose  gar- 
ments and  whose  curls  were  in  a condition ! 

44  Yes,”  said  Essie,  removing  herself  for  a bet- 
ter view.  44  Dr.  Develin  sent  me  in.  But  I’d 
heard  where  you  were,  for  mother  said  *twas 
highly  improper,  and  I ran  away  and  got  up  be- 
hind the  carrier’s  cart,  and  then  I had  to  walk 
half  a mile — and — ” Here  she  flung  herself  into 
Miss  Schaeffer’s  arms  again. 

44  But  child,  you’re  dripping  wet !” 

44  Oh,  never  mind.  I shall  just  get  into  bed, 
and  one  of  the  girls  can  take  my  clothes  and 
Wash  and  iron  them.  Silver  can.  I saw  her ; 
she  says  Miss  Juliet  didn’t  take  her  to  Canada 
because  she  doesn't  behave  well.  Bully  for 
Miss  Juliet!  I guess  I can  wear  her  slippers,” 
added  Essie,  meditatively,  looking  down  at  her 
sodden  shoes.. 

4 4 Essie  1 Essie!  where  did  you  learn  such 
language  ?” 

44  Down  among  the  dead  men.  I’ve  been — ” 

44  Naughty  girl  1 To  make  me  correct  you  as 
soon  as  I see  you.  I shall  send  you  home.” 

44  No  you  won’t.  I’m  ever  so  wild.  It’s  just 
your  fault  though,  you  know,  Miss  Schaeffer. 
There!  where’s  Silver?  Silver!  I’m  going  to 
the  bath-room;  and  you  hang  something  of 
Miss  Juliet’s  on  the  door  for  me  to  put  on ; and 
you  take  all  my  things  to  the  laundry,  you  and 
the  rest  of  you,  and  wash  and  iron  them  and 
have  them  aired  and  dried  in  no  time!  I’m 
going  to  get  into  Miss  Schaeffer’s  bed  till  they’re 
done.  Hurry  up!” 

Miss  Schaeffer  had  barely  recovered  from  her 
amazement  when  Essie  reappeared  trailing  some 
white  garment  behind  her,  and  kicking  Miss 
Juliet’s  morning  slippers  in  advance  and  catch- 
ing them  on  her  little  bare  toes  in  an  absorbed 
way. 

44 1 don’t  think  you  have  improved,  Essie,” 
said  Miss  Schaeffer,  as  gravely  as  she  was  able. 

44  It’s  all  your  fault  though.  You  cleared  out, 
and  Geoffrey  drove  off  the  governesses  as  fast  as 
they  came — they  set  their  caps  for  him,  and  he 
plays  he’s  the  great  Mogul.  But  Geoffrey  tried 
to  teach  me  himself,  he  said  I was  all  running 
to  tops.  And  he  took  me  round  with  him  ; he 
wouldn’t  take  Ally  because  she  keeps  her  finger 
in  her  mouth,  and  I’ve  been  to  Richmond  and 
Raleigh  and  all  the  other  R.’s.  He  had  to  give 
it  up  though,”  said  Essie,  laying  her  head  on 
the  pillow  and  smoothing  out  the  coverlet  above 
her ; 4 4 he’s  got  some  kink  in  his  head,  and  I 
was  too  sharp  for  him.  He  thought  ’twould 
look  as  if  it  were  just  pleasure-excursions  if  I 
went  too,  I heard  him  tell  them.  And  they'd 
give  me  drawers  full  of  dead  butterflies  and  such 
to  play  with,  and  then  they'd  find  out  that  I list- 
ened. Well,  what  if  I did  ? Oh  my,  you  needn't 
look ! He  should  have  left  me  at  home ; and 
pretty  soon  he  did,  for  he  began  to  think  I’d  tell 
what  I heard — what  I could  put  together  of  it — 


they  had  such  a high  old  time  down  at  Beaufort 
as  you  never ! and  Rhett  told  Geoffrey  he  darsn’t : 
I heard  him ! Geoffrey  shot  Tom  Pryor’s  arm 
off  for  saying  so  once.  And  Geoffrey  answered 
grand  as  Cuffee,  4 You  think  I do  not  dare  to  do 
this?’  and  Rhett  replied,  4 Yes;’  and  Geoffrey 
said,  4 Then  it’s  not  worth  my  trouble  to  con- 
vince such  a fool ! * and  Geoffrey  was  as  mad  as 
a March  hare ; but  all  at  once  he  turned  about 
and  said  they  might  have  it  their  own  way,  he 
couldn’t  afford  to  quarrel — though  mother  says 
she  don’t  know  why  Geoffrey  can’t  afford  to 
quarrel,  she's  sure ; he  could  buy  up  half  the 
State  if  he  wanted  to.  Mother  don’t  know 
every  thing — heigh-ho  1” 

44  That  will  do,  Essie ; go  to  sleep,  dear.  Yon 
mustn’t  talk  about  these  things.” 

44  But  I haven’t  told  a soul,”  said  Essie,  fan- 
ning herself  up  and  down  with  the  cowdec. 
4 4 Only  if  I couldn’t  have  got  at  you,  I mold 
have  had  to  go  off  alone  somewhere  and  holler 
it  out  lond  in  the  air.  There’s  going  to  be  * 
new  world,  Miss  Schaeffer,  spick  and  span.  1 
don’t  know  how  exactly ; but  we  shall  all  be 
changed  in  a twinkling,  you  know.  Should  yoi 
suppose  it  would  hurt?  Geoffrey  laughs  and 
says  he’ll  risk  it,  so  I will.  Geoffrey’s  going  to 
be  a brigandier  of  it.” 

44  Essie,  you’d  better  shut  your  eyes.  Your 
brother  wouldn’t  like  to  hear  you.” 

44  Well,  I don't  know  how  he  can  hear  me; 
he’s  been  to  the  Bermudas  to  get  arms  that  came 
there,  and  he’s  out  at  sea  now  in  the  Block- 
heart.  I can’t  see  what  he  wanted  any  more 
for,”  continued  Essie,  retrospectively,  and  rising 
on  one  arm ; 44  the  garret  at  Roanoke  Fields  is 
just  brimful  of  them,  stacked — he  don’t  gnesi 
that  I know  he  does  though.  But  one  day,  be- 
fore Geoffrey  went  the  last  time,  the  Governor 
was  in  town  again  and  dined  at  onr  house,  and 

Colonel Colonel Fair  in  the  face  is 

what  Geoffrey  told  me  his  name  meant— bom 
Tuesday.  I suppose  he’d  come  from  over  the 
plains  or  somewhere,  and  they  talked  abont 
rifl ing  all  Europe,  and  as  soon  as  I could  get  the 
chances  I said,  4 What,  Geoffrey,  not  steal!’  znd 
he  snapped  my  ears  and  asked  me  if  I thought 
he  was  light-fingered  now?  And  Bob  told  me 
that  after  dinner — ” 

Suddenly  Essie  ceased.  Miss  Schaeffer  was 
singing;  and  as  she  sang  her  slender  hands 
were  smoothing  out  the  damp  little  ringlets,  and 
when  the  song  was  silent  the  listener  was  asleep. 

“And  oh,  Miss  Schaeffer,”  murmured  Essie, 
hours  later,  when  the  sobbing  night-rain,  beat- 
ing itself  against  the  stone  mullions,  had  half- 
wakened  her,  4 4 Geoffrey  and  those  think  Dr. 
Develin  don’t  want  the  new  way,  and  they’re  all 
angry,  and  Mr.  Weymonth  and  Mr.  Mayberry 
said  they  would  shoot  him  dead  if  he  didn't  leave 
the  country;  and  the  Doctor  said,  slow  and  clear, 

4 1 shall  maintain  the  right  here,  at  home,  in 
my  own  State.  No  threats  shall  intimidate 
me!’  Oh,  Miss  Schaeffer,  sing  to  me  again, 
it  keeps  in  my  head,  and  it  burns  so  I Geoffrey 
went  to  him,”  continued  the  child,  rolling  over, 
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“and  coaxed  him,  for  old  time’s  sake,  to  make 
no — ” And  here  Essie’s  voice  sank,  bat  sud- 
denly went  on,  with  a start.  “Oh!  and  showed 
him  how — hopeless — and  so— so — at  length — the 
Doctor — ” 

Miss  Schaeffer  had  been  asleep  several  hours 
when  a long  heavy  boom  seemed  to  sound 
through  her  dream,  and  she  woke  with  her  heart 
beating  stiflingly.  In  a moment  it  came  again 
— she  started  up.  And  again — a minute-gun  at 
sea.  She  sprung  to  the  window,  but  nothing 
except  gray  driving  mist  was  to  be  seen,  the 
wind  struck  the  long,  low  stone-house  planted 
out  there  on  the  reef,  eddied,  mounted,  and 
rushed  on,  the  rain  rushed  with  it,  and  all  the 
sounds  of  the  tempest ; the  very  light  from  the 
light-house  tower  that  stood  far  out  on  the  edge 
of  the  cliffs,  and  on  perpetual  condition  of  which 
the  Develins  had  first  bought  the  land,  seemed 
to  be  stripped  off  and  off  in  broad  flakes  and 
patches  like  split  fragments  of  chrysolite  and 
beryl.  Dimly  Madeleine  could  descry  great 
towering  giants  of  billow  feel  this  way  and  that, 
fling  forth  and  fall  in  shooting  storms  of  spray, 
urhite  arcs  of  foam  rose  over  the  darkness  and 
dispelled  themselves  in  powdery  blast,  huge  col- 
umns were  flashing  up  and  sinking,  and  into 
tlae  cove  beyond,  the  backs  of  long  breakers, 
gored  and  torn,  plunged  their  angry  masses  of 
snow  with  a deadened  roar  that  shook  the  solid 
rock.  Suddenly  all  was  wrapped  in  the  black- 
ness of  death,  night  and  annihilation  shut  down 
over  the  world,  no  ray,  no  glimmer,  the  inde- 
scribable din  and  echoes  of  the  night  broke  all 
about,  the  great  sea  seemed  to  be  rolling  over- 
head with  a weight  of  darkness  and  tumult. 
The  light  had  gone  out!  And  still,  more  terrible 
through  the  murk,  the  minute-guns  boomed  on. 

Madeleine  found  her  candle  and  flung  on 
some  clothes;  tiny  twinkles  shone  here  and 
there,  perhaps  in  other  portions  of  the  house. 
Some  flash,  some  shade  shot  by  her  window ; a 
moment  more,  and  the  twinkles  gleamed  like 
fire-flies  far  out  in  the  tower’s  top  once  more — 
faintest  shadows  it  flung  forth  upon  the  storm — 
cloudy  forms  that  hovered  round  the  shaft : vast 
heads,  vast  arms,  she  seemed  to  see ; and  while 
wondering  if  the  broken  lantern,  against  which 
the  sea-birds  had  dashed  themselves  dead,  were 
being  replaced,  the  broad  steady  flame,  unwink- 
ing, glared  forth  again,  was  motionless  one  in- 
stant, then  wheeled  forward  on  its  silent  revolu- 
tion, splintering  slow  spears  over  the  waste  of 
waters,  beryl  breaking  into  chrysolite.  While 
she  still  watched,  in  the  faint  radiance  that 
round  this  one  spot  lit  the  storm  into  an  ashen 
nebnla,  Madeleine  fancied  Dr.  Develin  issuing 
from  the  tower’s  base.  She  threw  open  the 
casement,  the  wind  and  the  driving  sleet  tore 
madly  in  and  drenched  her  and  took  her  breath 
away ; but  she  clung  there  resolutely  and  still 
leaned  out  into  the  gale.  And  then,  as  first 
she  perceived  that  the  gnns  had  ceased,  all  her 
thoughts  and  vision  concentrated  on  one  object. 

I>r.  Develin  stood  at  the  cliffs  edge,  on  the 
wet  and  slippery  rock,  and  the  whole  gale  pushed 


* 

against  him.  In  his  grasp  were  a long  staff  and 
great  coils  of  rope,  another  rope  she  saw  wound 
round  his  waist  and  held  by  clusters  of  half- 
guessed  hands,  the  hands  of  a shadowy  throng. 
It  was  a daring  man,  a reckless  man,  or  a good 
man,  that  thus  abandoned  his  life  into  the  hands 
of  slaves.  A moment  he  stood  there,  magnified 
— by  the  hurly-burly  of  the  elements,  by  the 
place  and  the  darkness,  the  sharp  flashing  and 
fading  gleams,  the  gray  haze  and  shining  scud 
and  flying  foam-wreaths — into  something  super- 
natural. Then  the  rope  was  payed  out,  and  stead- 
ily lowered  he  disappeared  over  the  brow  of  the 
precipice. 

Strange  cries  came  to  her  now  upon  the  wind, 
sad  sounds,  wild  sounds,  and  in  a lull  when  the 
listening  storm  also  held  its  breath  she  seemed 
to  hear  drowning  gurgles.  Of  what  followed 
under  her  eyes  she  had  not  the  slightest  com- 
prehension— all  her  thoughts,  her  will,  her  heart, 
swung  there  in  the  blackness  beside  the  wet  and 
sea-slimed  precipice,  groped  further  down  in  the 
plunging  surf  and  along  the  strip  of  shingle. 
But  her  thoughts,  her  will,  her  heart,  follow  as 
they  would,  were  impotent  to  fill  the  dragging 
moments ; little  could  they  reck  of  the  turbulent 
riot  in  a strong  man’s  soul,  exceeding  the  fierce 
uproar  of  nature. 

Slung  there  above  gulfs  of  gaping  death,  beaten 
by  great  onslaughts  of  seas  against  the  fearful 
face  of  rock.  Slowly  he  had  descended  and  found 
foothold  among  the  narrow  ledges  of  the  spurs 
and  cloven  jags.  Twice,  thrice,  had  he  vaulted 
downward,  plunged  among  the  plunging  waves 
that  tossed  him  lightly  back  in  cruel  play,  plunged 
to  meet  the  dark  weight,  swimmer  or  corpse, 
ever  just  beyond.  Sure-footed,  yet  breathless, 
he  paused  a moment  and  dashed  the  spray  from 
his  brow.  The  great  lantern  swung  round  its 
swift-shifting  flare,  his  eye  fell,  and  ghastly  in 
the  green  lustre  of  the  ray  a face  gleamed  up 
from  the  rock  and  ooze  at  his  feet.  An  instant 
ere  the  waves  return,  but  what  eternities  do 
some  instants  compress ! Develin  was  no  per- 
fect man — there  may  be  such,  few  of  us  have 
seen  them — the  one  who  was  vowed  to  win  the 
woman  he  loved  himself,  the  one  whom  he  half 
believed  she  loved,  the  one  who  banished  him 
his  country — drowned?  Perhaps  so.  And 
if  that  returning  wave  bore  him  off?  Surely 
so!  It  flowed  so  quickly,  it  went  so  easily. 
Was  it  his  crime  if  that  came  to  pass  ? Was  he 
Geoffrey  Roanoke’s  keeper?  Had  Fate  thrown 
this  man  dead  at  his  feet,  for  him  to  prevent  the 
fiat?  Dead — half  dead — why  should  he  care 
which  ? His  brain  was  seared.  And  if  the  next 
wave — 

In  it  dashed,  up  it  dashed,  hissed  as  it  sucked 
down  sand  and  weed,  roared  as  it  climbed,  shook 
its  crest  over  him  ; but  before  it  fell  the  coiled 
rope  was  twice  &!>out  the  prostrate  body,  the  two 
swung  free  above  its  swamping  rage,  and  as  it 
swept  back  again  were  lifted  higher  and  higher 
and  over  the  brow  of  the  cliff.  It  was  all  in  as 
many  throbs,  but  so  immeasurable,  so  weary, 
had  the  time  seemed  to  Madeleine  that  she  be- 
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lieved  the  dawn  to  be  near  breaking.  Bat  now 
while  she  gazed,  like  the  phantasmagoria  of  some 
dream,  as  he  struck  his  foot  upon  the  solid  rock, 
the  whole  seemed  to  vanish,  himself  and  his 
burden  with  them. 

Then  came  commotion  in  the  house.  Made- 
leine went  back  to  bed  again,  and  took  Essie  in 
her  arms  for  mere  human  companionship.  It 
grew  more  quiet,  she  dropped  now  and  then  into 
a light  dream,  and  so  some  hours  passed  till  Sil- 
ver entered,  her  round  eyes  rounder  with  news. 
There’d  been  a great  shipwreck,  and  all  the 
hands  were  round  at  the  cove  (Dr.  Develin’s 
slaves  had  had  some  sea-experience,  as  they  car- 
ried on  his  great  fisheries),  but  they’d  found  no 
one.  Mas’r  though  had  saved  Mas’r  Roanoke 
of  the  Fields,  and  he  was  going  home  just  so 
soon  as  he  could  stand,  and  Miss  Essie  was  to 
go  with  him  he  said.  Essie's  stout  denial  of 
this  fact  produced  no  impression  upon  Silver,  as 
she  made  her  preparations.  Mas’r  hadn’t  told 
him  Miss  Madeleine  was  here,  or  she’d  have  to 
go  too,  Silver  suspected.  And  Miss  Essie  must 
get  up  and  dress.  By  this  time  Essie’s  affection 
and  curiosity  slightly  got  the  better  of  her  pre- 
vious intention.  She  announced  it  inopportune- 
ly, however,  just  as  she  found  herself  on  her 
feet,  her  eyes  and  her  mouth  full  of  soap,  and 
the  towel  rubbing  the  wrong  way.  It  proved  a 
noisy  process,  and  Miss  Schaeffer  escaped  from 
it  into  her  sitting-room,  pulling  aside  the  cur- 
tains for  any  glimpse  of  sunrise.  There  were 
murmurs  in  the  next  apartment,  the  sound  of 
uncertain  steps,  then  Mr.  Roanoke’s  voice  broke 
ground  almost  as  gay  and  strong  as  ever. 

11  Another  pull  at  the  flask.  I’m  on  my  legs 
again.  Develin  you’re  a trump  l By  God,  I 
wouldn’t  have  done  the  same  by  you ! So  my 
little  minx  ran  away  to  inform  you,  did  she? 
She’s  a deuced  deal  too  sharp,  I find  to  my  cost 
There.  All  right,  I think.” 

4 ‘Tuck  the  trowsers  inside  the  boots,  Cyril,” 
said  the  Doctor,  in  an  amused  voice.  44  Roa- 
noke, you  look  as  if  you’d  had  Rip  Yan  Winkle’s 
nap  in  those  clothes.” 

44  And  grown  in  it.” 

44  You’re  not  half  fit  for  the  drive.  And  in 
the  face  of  the  gale!” 

“Oh  you  must  find  plenty  of  wraps.” 

“You  will  follow  my  advice  on  reaching 
home?” 

“Yes — if  you  poisoned,  I should  be  dead.” 

44  Humph ! And  Miss  Essie  ? She  has  had 
one  drenching  to-day.” 

“ The  hair  of  the  dog  to  cure  the  bite.  No- 
thing like  another.  Yes,  she  shall  come  along, 
I say.  I must  bottle  her  up,  like  the  imp  sealed 
in  spirits,  till  it’s  time  to  touch  off;  her  little 
ears  have  been  against  every  keyhole  they  have 
come  across — her  father’s  own  child ! She’ll  be 
safe  at  the  plantation  though,  and  that’s  where 
they  are  by  this  time.” 

No  one  would  have  guessed  from  the  Doctor’s 
calm  tones,  in  reply,  of  any  wild  disturbance  in 
his  breast.  “ Quite  ready  ?”  he  asked. 

41  Yes.  Here’s  to  the  luck  of  the  Roanokes  ? 


Luck  worth  having,  by  George ! Not  a soul 
saved  to  implicate  roe,  in  case  the  matter  comes 
to  grief.  The  Blackheart  is  merely  on  the  shoals 
outside,  a crew  can  ease  her  off  when  the  wind 
falls.  I’m  all  right,  and  my  cargo  too.  Hoe’s 
to  Roanoke  luck !” 

44  Hostile  as  I am  to  your  plans,  in  what  cate- 
gory of  fools  or  madmen  do  you  class  me,  to 
expose  their  detail  thus?” 

“ Ah  * But  here’s  to  the  Develin  honor!*' 

So  Mr.  Roanoke  had  gone,  and  the  echo  of 
the  prancing  hoofs  had  been  swallowed  in  the 
storm.  Essie  had  ended  by  finding  herself  out- 
raged through  Silver’s  means,  wept,  and  sulked, 
and  only  when  half-way  home,  suffered  her  des- 
pot to  learn  from  her  incoherent  protestations 
that  Miss  Schaeffer  had  been  the  magnet  for  her 
at  Spray  Rocks.  Perhaps  he  thought  differently 
of  Roanoke  luck  then ; but  who  knows  ? 

Sunrise  came  at  last,  and  with  it  the  gale  blew 
off ; the  great  gray  pall  of  cloud  lifted  from  the 
low  horizon  streaked  with  bars  of  gold ; faded 
away  to  filmy  breath,  and  was  lost,  a bloom  upon 
the  azure.  The  sun  wheeled  up  in  splendor, 
and  stripped  the  heavy  rainfalls  from  rock  and 
tree  as  he  went,  and  diffused  all  the  burden  of 
odor  robbed  from  pollen  and  petal,  and  for  which 
he  had  no  use.  Madeleine  felt  already  well,  or 
else  still  pulsated  with  the  late  excitement ; she 
had  slept  all  the  morning,  additional  strength 
had  given  her  additional  self-control  she  hoped, 
for  ere  her  eyelids  unclosed  the  black  memory 
flapped  its  wings  above  her — she  was  determined 
that  no  one  should  suspect  her  secret,  since  she 
needs  must  have  one ; and  perhaps  to  test  her- 
self, perhaps  to  assure  Dr.  Develin  of  her  con- 
valescence, at  evening  she  appeared  in  the  li- 
brary, where  the  tea-table  was  laid. 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head,  yet  smiled 

“The  cage-door  does  not  open  because  the 
bird  can  fiy,”  said  he,  hastening  to  meet  her, 
destroying  a draught  by  some  careless  move- 
ment, quietly  withdrawing  a screen  by  another 
as  careless,  and  admitting  a view  of  the  long 
ocean  sheet,  now  smiling  and  winking  as  if  it 
had  never  known  rage,  and  half  submerged  in 
evening  glories. 

He  gazed  at  the  scene  a moment  as  he  leaned 
against  the  casement-side.  An  old  trouble 
flitted  over  his  eyes,  a color  lay  an  instant  on 
his  cheek,  then  he  seemed  to  shut  off  the  emo- 
tion, gathering  all  into  the  usual  pallor  and  calm 
again. 

44 The  place  has  a charm  for  me,”  he  said. 
“I  was  born  here.  I do  not  leave  it  without 
regret.  It  breathes  a wild  freedom.” 

“Which  one  seldom  finds  combined  with 
tropic  color  and  under  tropic  skies,”  said  Made- 
leine, graciously  lending  herself  to  conversation, 
according  to  her  late  programme. 

44  No  matter.  I shall  forget  it,  once  well 
buried  in  science  at  Paris.” 

44  You  go  there?” 

44  For  a season.  It  is  cosmopolite  as  science 
itself.  It  is  the  rendezvous  of  exiles.  When 
it  grows  insupportable — Well,  there  are  old 
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fortresses  on  those  Channel  Islands,  a climate 
that  is  Eden  ; three  rooms  refitted,  and  with  a 
faithful  slave,  am  I not  provided  for  ? Till  death 
snnders  Bhell  from  pearl.1’ 

41 A desolate  old  age  1 a desolate  old  age  !” 

“I  choose  it.” 

Her  last  words  had  escaped  almost  without 
volition.  It  seemed  to  her,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  in  uttering  them  she  had  held  her 
heart  in  her  hand  and  offered  it  to  another ; her 
feminine  instincts  and  reserves  started  in  alarm, 
and  summoned  the  forces  of  all  womanly  nature 
to  the  breach.  Too  self-convicted  to  guess  his 
choice  compelled  by  his  conviction  of  her  imper- 
turbable indifference  to  himself,  or  to  remember 
that  he  was  the  proud  victim  of  political  hos- 
tility. Her  momentary  abandon  wrapped  her 
in  a robe  of  fire,  her  glance  flashed,  her  cheek 
burned,  her  beauty  was  all  irradiated  with  the 
hidden  fever.  She  had  endeavored  to  be  quiet, 
but  now  shrouding  the  inner  gloom  with  mock- 
ing lightness,  with  retort  and  quip  and  snatch- 
es of  song,  for  the  rest  of  that  evening  no  one 
would  have  supposed  that  Madeleine  had  a 
heart. 

As  for  Develin,  he  looked  on,  every  look  a 
sting — self-forgetful  as  the  man  might  be,  he 
could  not  hinder  that.  But  he  was  full  of  con- 
trol, exercised  more  rigorously  upon  himself 
than  others — he  had  the  bridle-hand  over  his 
nature,  his  eye  glowed,  and  his  face  whitened 
till  it  seemed  shining  with  the  light  sphered  in 
his  brain ; but  he  gave  no  sign.  Inexplicable  as 
this  new  phase  of  her  might  be,  it  was  still  Mad- 
eleine— Madeleine  who  swung  to  and  fro  all  the 
tides  of  his  blood ; neither  did  he  desire  that  she 
should  leave  him,  as  she  desired  to  leave — he 
knew  how  far  he  might  trust  himself,  he  was 
strong  as  tempered  steel ; since  she  was  never  to 
be  his,  he  meant  during  these  few  remaining 
weeks  to  relinquish  no  atom  of  the  bitter  joy 
that  sight  of  her  afforded.  And  when  parting 
for  the  night,  and  touching  her  hand  with  a touch 
light  and  cold  as  that  of  some  snow-wreath: 
“Was  I not  right?”  he  said.  “Your  spirits 
rise.  You  are  drinking  health  as  a bird  fills  all 
his  bones  with  air  before  he  soars.  This  wind, 
this  sea,  this  freedom,  are  native  to  you — you 
are  yet  a prisoner.” 

It  was  that  night  that  the  Doctor  drove  into 
town.  He  remembered  Mrs.  Fitzroy  as  Made- 
leine’s friend.  He  possessed  a power  of  com- 
mand infinitely  superior  to  Mr.  Roanoke’s,  since 
the  latter  ruled  merely  through  circumstances ; 
Dr.  Develin  by  virtue  of  the  right  inherent  in 
his  own  nature,  his  will,  and  his  magnetism. 
There  were  few  who  could  resist  that  main  de 
fer  when  he  chose  to  close  it  upon  them.  And 
partly  because  she  found  that  her  presence  was 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  Madeleine  at  Spray 
Rocks,  where  her  health  required  her  to  be — and 
partly  because  she  could  serve  her  espoused  side 
best  by  being  on  the  spot — and  partly  because  he 
was  not  likely  to  know  of  the  plots  and  counter- 
plots— and  partly  because  Spray  Rocks  was  a de- 
lightful place — and  partly  because  she  could  not 


help  herself,  Mrs.  Fitzroy  appeared  before  Made- 
leine on  the  next  day  but  one. 

Nothing  could  so  quickly  have  restored  Made- 
leine to  the  Miss  Schaeffer  of  former  times ; for 
Mrs.  Fitzroy  was  a dashing  widow  and  a charm- 
ing woman.  But  that  did  not  matter  to  Mrs. 
Fitzroy : she  married  her  friends  en  artiste , and 
it  pleased  her  that  the  future  mistress  of  Roa- 
noke Fields  should  have  manners  d la  Imp  era- 
trice. 

But  when  Mrs.  Fitzroy  saw  how  shadowy  the 
form  had  grown,  how  fragile  seemed  the  girl’s 
thread  of  life,  her  heart  reproached  her;  for 
somewhere,  under  all  her  perfumed  muslins  and 
laces  and  ribbons,  she  had  a heart.  The  tears 
rushed  to  her  eyes — it  was  her  work ! And  then 
the  handsome  shoulders  lifted  themselves,  and 
threw  the  load  of  blame  off  upon  Mr.  Roanoke, 
and  there  followed  a righteous  indignation.  To 
end  ail,  she  was  about  to  put  her  arms  round 
Madeleine,  and  entreat  her  henceforth  to  make 
a home  with  her,  as  Adele’s  governess,  or  her 
own  friend,  or  in  any  capacity  she  chose,  when 
she  suddenly  caught  the  Doctor’s  glance,  cool 
and  keen,  bent  upon  her.  Mrs.  Fitzroy  colored 
and  drew  back.  Dr.  Develin  was  one  of  those 
men  whose  perceptive  faculties  make  them  aware 
of  every  thing  except  exactly  what  concerns 
themselves;  and  in  bringing  Mrs.  Fitzroy  to 
his  house  he  had  proved  himself  what  Mr.  Roa- 
noke was  always  endeavoring  to  be — a tactician. 
For  of  late — yesterday,  to-day — something  in 
Madeleine’s  manner,  a glance,  a sigh,  a word, 
had  made  him  half  guess  the  truth ; some  sub- 
tle free-masonry  of  the  instincts  half  warned  him, 
had  he  dared  fully  trust  them,  that  she  was  strug- 
gling against  herself.  After  all  these  years  of 
abnegation  the  crown  might  yet  be  his — was  his 
for  the  taking.  The  thought,  the  hope  were 
like  steel  and  flint;  they  struck  sparks,  they 
fired  his  will;  he  seemed  to  have  been  chal- 
lenged; all  his  old  chivalrous  race  stirred  in 
him ; he  looked  up  at  the  ancient  tattered  ban- 
ner hanging  high  in  the  carved  hall-rafters  above 
them — its  golden  emblazonry  and  gorgeous  dyes 
now  tarnished  and  dusty  like  the  ragged  wing 
of  Some  dead  moth;  remembered  traditions  of 
the  time  when  it  had  streamed  above  his  ances- 
tors in  the  battle  clouds,  its  daring  legend  driv- 
ing an  army ; his  spirit  tingled  along  his  veins, 
vigor  filled  him,  force,  resolve — it  is  not  such 
who  fail. 

When  Madeleine  had  half  envied  Juliet’s  beau- 
ty she  little  dreamed  that  her  own  was  of  a for 
finer,  rarer  type.  And  indeed  never  had  Miss 
Schaeffer  appeared  so  beautiful  as  now  in  this 
sundown  light  with  which  he  was  beginning  to 
associate  her;  fair  and  frail,  so  spiritual,  the 
soul  seeming  to  look  out  of  the  large,  melan- 
choly hazel  eyes — eyes  full  of  tawny  lustre ; the 
soft,  dark,  golden  skin;  the  faintly-impinged 
cheek;  the  scarlet  lip— the  whole  coloring  of 
the  face  stolen  out  of  those  very  western  tints ; 
and  then  a carelessness  about  her,  a willowy 
grace,  a self-unconsciousness,  an  abandon,  and, 
moreover,  a strange,  lost  air.  Dr.  Develin,  as 
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be  gazed,  could  have  opened  his  arms  and  taken 
her  forever  into  tender  shelter. 

But  this  something  new  in  Dr.  Develin — Mad- 
eleine had  forgotten  herself,  her  secret,  and  her  j 
grief  in  watching.  His  manner  was  full  of  an 
airy  sparkle ; he  seemed  to  move  in  some  buoy- 
ant atmosphere ; he  had  shaken  off  a weight  of 
years ; there  was  an  effect  about  him,  his  face, 
his  gestures,  his  sentences,  of  the  bicker  and 
glancing  of  some  morion’s  crest  just  indued  for 
battle  and  fresh-washed  with  the  dew  of  the 
morning.  Indeed  she  was  not  wrong,  for  Dev- 
elin, never  false  to  his  nobility,  had  resolved 
that,  win  who  would,  the  contest  and  the  vic- 
tory should  be  in  the  open  light;  and  he  was 
momently  expecting  the  advent  of  Mrs.  Edis- 
ton,  her  brood,  and  the  preux  chevalier . But 
as  Madeleine  continued  to  feel  this  change  in 
him,  her  listlessness  was  startled  into  life — what 
had  wrought  it  ? A strange  suspicion  trembled 
almost  visibly  upon  her  lips;  she  looked  from 
one  to  another — from  Develin,  standing  alert 
and  pale  and  brilliant,  to  Mrs.  Fitzroy,  the  sump- 
tuous blonde,  with  her  rolling  waves  of  fair  hair, 
splendid  in  her  azure  silk  that  changed  to  silver, 
and  the  great  cape  of  white  velvet  with  its  drop- 
ping carbuncle  bell-buttons — a superb  woman, 
a witty,  gracious  woman;  a kind  woman — but 
then — but  then  Madeleipe  found  it  in  her  heart 
to  hate  her! 

The  sunset  light  was  so  low  upon  the  sea  that 
it  left  nothing  there  but  a great  golden  highway 
into  the  sunrise  and  morning  of  other  spheres. 
Mrs.  Fitzroy  proposed  adjourning  to  the  cliffs, 
and  niched  among  the  crags  they  sat  there 
watching  the  nightfall.  Develin  had  brought 
Madeleine's  cloak,  and  he  wrapped  it  about  her 
—lingeringly,  perhaps,  she  did  not  observe — and 
went  striding  up  and  down  the  narrow  platform 
of  rock  before  the  two  with  a certain  gay  impa- 
tience. Now  and  then,  indeed,  he  stooped  and 
folded  the  cloak  closer,  and,  consciously  but  to 
himself,  his  mere  motion  became  a caress.  To 
another  he  would  have  seemed  afraid  to  touch 
her  lest  he  should  crush  her — there  was  ever  a 
strange  blending  of  strength  with  the  repressed 
sweetness  about  him — but  to  Madeleine,  in  her 
acute  fancy,  she  half-dreamed  herself  to  be  re- 
pugnant to  him.  Yet  as  the  hour  wore  on  and 
heightened  and  sharpened  all  these  lights  and 
shades,  these  electric  points  of  character,  he  re- 
minded her  of  that  wonderful  sword,  so  ponder- 
ous that  it  cleaved  the  solid  rock  in  twain,  yet 
so  fine  that  it  sheared  the  petal  of  a flower. 
Unsheathed  for  encounter,  once  or  twice  this 
incisive  air  disappeared  in  the  instant’s  tender- 
ness. He  stood  for  a breath  above  her,  and 
watched  the  white  hands  folded  in  her  lap ; al- 
most in  his  silence  was  there  another  man’s 
speech.  As  he  passed  upon  the  dark  dropping 
tresses  he  dropped  a rose,  hundred-leaved  and 
hived  with  honey;  he  paused  in  the  midst  of 
some  brilliant  sentence  addressed  to  Mrs.  Fitz- 
roy, and  led  Madeleine's  eye  up  the  dark  hollow 
sky  where  shone  but  a handful  of  stars,  and  one 
great  comet  blazed  down,  the  purple  depths  plow- 


ing up  a wake  of  light  behind  it.  Bat  with  the 
inconsistency  of  all  passion  in  its  varying  phases 
and  moods,  Madeleine  shrank ; these  trifles  touch- 
! ed  the  sore  spot  in  her  heart ; she  trembled  lest 
her  secret  were  betrayed,  and  then  she  received 
them  half  like  insults.  But  as  still  they  loiter- 
ed there  and  heard  the  murmur  of  the  wind 
among  the  sprays,  the  lapping  of  the  warn  along 
the  cliffs,  another  sound  stole  in  between,  the 
sound  of  a voice  in  singing,  careless,  assured, 
defiant ; it  drew  nearer,  and  they  seemed  to  see, 
far  below,  the  shadow  of  some  boatman  handing 
down  his  sail : 

“Viera!— une  flftte  invisible 
Souplre  dans  lee  vergers. 

La  chanson  la  plus  paUible 
Ebt  la  chanson  des  beigen. 

“Le  vent  ride,  sons  l'yeusa, 

Le  sombre  miroir  des  epux. — 

La  chanson  la  plus  joyense 
Eat  la  chanson  des  oiaeaux. 

“ Quo  mil  soin  no  te  tourmente. 

Aimons-nous!  Aim  on*  toujour*!  — 

La  chanson  la  plus  charmante 
Est  la  chanson  des  amours  ln 

The  voice  died,  round  in  the  hollows  of  the 
cliffs.  A moment  more,  and,  distinct  against 
the  one  deep  ridge  of  lingering  twilight's  orange, 
Develin  turned,  by  some  prescience,  and  con- 
fronted Mr.  Geoffrey  Roanoke  as  he  silently  stood 
there,  like  some  dark  demon  answering  the  spell 
of  that  burning  ring  he  wore,  and  suddenly  in- 
canted  upon  the  scene.  Perhaps  the  same  pre- 
science that  warned  Develin  of  his  presence 
warned  him  of  Develin’s  mood ; for,  ere  greet- 
ing the  others,  he  walked  straight  toward  the 
host,  and  stood  a moment  before  him  with  fold- 
ed arms  and  the  old  sarcastic  gaze. 

“ Songe-creux,”  said  he,  “ton  reve  avait 
menti !" 

“It  is  Mr.  Roanoke  who  dreams,*' said  the 
Doctor.  4 * I am  awake.  ” 

And  so  the  lists  were  opened. 

But  the  tourney  was  destined  to  be  brief. 
Mr.  Roanoke  turned  to  salute  Mrs.  Fitzroy. 
“ And  how  about  the  hocus-pocus?’’  asked  that 
lady,  remembering  her  indignation. 

“Presently,  Madame,  presently,” he  respond- 
ed, with  his  usual  haughty  tranquillity,  and 
moved  toward  Miss  Schaeffer. 

“And  what  is  this  I hear  about  little  Dame 
Partelote?”  he  threw  over  his  shoulder  at  Dev- 
elin. ‘ * So  the  pretty  J uliet  has  found  her  match 
in  Canada ! 

‘In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 

A stately  pleasure -house  decree.' 

I hope  you  are  well.  Miss  Schaeffer.” 

Madeleine  rose  and  leaned  over  an  interpos- 
ing jut,  meaning  just  to  give  him  a cool  hand 
and  be  done.  But  suddenly  he  retained  her 
hand,  searching  her  face  in  the  remnant  of  light, 
that  icy  sosiego  of  his  that  outdid  the  bine-blood 
of  the  hidalgos  half  thrust  away  by  the  fierce 
fingers  of  some  interior  passion. 

“She  has  been  ill!”  cried  Develin,  sharply 
os  a stab,  and  then,  as  if  the  words  were  too 
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many,  turned  and  gave  all  his  ardeur  to  Mrs. 
Fitzroy. 

As  Madeleine  met  Roanoke's  eye  the  fancy 
flashed  upon  her  with  new  meaning  that  here 
was  a man  who  did  love  her,  who  would  cherish 
her,  with  him  was  rest  if  no  joy — she  dashed  it 
away  os  instantly,  and  sent  her  gaze  out  upon 
the  dusk,  lonely  sea.  The  light  from  the  tower 
had  kindled  and  shed  itself  abroad  when  she 
turned.  Mr.  Roanoke  still  leaned  there  against 
the  jut,  looking  over  her  shoulder  and  out  at 
sea,  dark  and  silent  Had  she  been  sooner  con- 
scious she  might  have  reproved  him,  for  lovers 
could  so  have  stood.  Develin  bent  like  one  rapt 
before  Mrs.  Fitzroy’s  gay  stream  of  words,  and 
she  would  have  had  sharp  senses  to  detect  that, 
through  the  richness  of  the  gloom  and  amidst 
the  rippling  laughs  and  showering  jests,  for  all 
his  listening  attitude,  his  scrutiny  had  never  left 
her. 

44  Will  you  not  take  cold  ?"  he  said  now,  mov- 
ing but  a step  in  her  direction.  The  voice  made 
her  shiver : it  was  ice. 

44  Let  me  stay,"  said  she. 

“ That  you  can  not  do,  Miss  Schaeffer,"  said 
Mr.  Roanoke.  “Because  I have  come  to  take 
you  to  the  Fields." 

“Indeed!"  and  Miss  Schaeffer  turned  upon 
him  like  a combatant. 

“You  can  do  as  you  please,”  said  Mr.  Roa- 
noke, loftily.  “ I only  state  the  case.” 

“ Well?" 

4 4 Esse  is  ill — raving  for  you ; you  spoiled  her. 
The  two  drenchings  result  in  fever.  I can  not 
answer  for  her  life  unless  you  go  back  with  me. 
My  mamma  will  remember  it  forever,  she  bids 
me  say." 

Develin  heard  every  word  of  it,  and  Made- 
leine knew  he  did ; she  waited  for  him  to  give 
some  sign,  some  movement  of  detention,  some 
expression  of  regret.  None  came.  The  truest 
lover  is  not  always  a friend ; there  is  for  each, 
be  he  ever  so  generous,  some  one  moment  that 
poises  all  on  self.  He  forgot  that  Madeleine 
was  not  in  love  with  Roanoke,  and  had  there- 
fore no  instinct  to  forwarn  her  of  intrigue  or 
subterfuge.  She  must  choose.  Fate  had  pre- 
cipitated the  moment — him  or  Roanoke ! 

So  then,  it  seemed  to  her,  that,  after  all  his 
protestation,  she  had  really  been  in  his  way : 
how  could  she  have  dreamed  otherwise ! at  the 
first  opening  he  was  glad  to  have  her  go.  Love, 
you  know,  is  not  logic.  She  choked  down  the 
great  tears  that  welled  up  to  fill  the  dark  void  in 
her  heart.  Roanoke  murmured:  “The  child 
needs  you."  Develin  did  not  speak,  yet  he 
raised  his  arm  in  the  dusk  and  extended  it 
as  if  he  would  inclose  her ; but  her  glance  was 
on  the  ground,  and  she  did  not  see,  she  only 
heard. 

44  And  how  soon  do  you  go  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Fitz- 
roy. 

“ Jlot  to-night,"  said  Mr.  Roanoke.  “Miss 
Schaeffer  is  not  fit  to  go  at  all,  but  I promise  her 
care ; the  child  only  wants  her  voice  occasionally, 
and  we  must  take  sunshine  for  our  sail.  We  have 


tried  it  once  before  in  the  night,  and  once  too 
often." 

That  he  should  be  so  careful  of  her,  and  the 
other  should  not  even  lift  his  voice ! 

41  You  will  then  have  thq  honor  of  driving  me 
back  to  town,  Doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Fitzroy,  gayly. 

44 1 shall  have  the  pleasure,”  was  the  dtvote 
reply. 

44  To-morrow,  then,"  continued  Mr.  Roanoke, 
“at  sunrise." 

“ Shall  we  go  in?”  said  Develin,  and  he  gave 
his  arm  to  Mrs.  Fitzroy  and  disappeared  in  the 
shrubbery.  But  Madeleine  did  not  stir.  She 
wished  indeed  that  the  moments  would  root  her 
in  the  rock.  She  had  loved,  she  felt  accusing- 
ly ; been  spurned ; a rage  was  seething  in  her 
heart  as  she  stood  there. 

44 Madeleine!”  said  Roanoke.  - Something  in 
the  tone  touched  her ; she  remained  motionless. 
44  Madeleine,  you  fill  me  with  hope."  The  words 
were  barely  breathed,  yet  she  caught  them.  Bet- 
ter he  should  think  that  than  the  truth.  She 
could  not  answer,  her  voice  would  break.  She 
meant  to  send  him  away. 

“No,  no,  Mr.  Roanoke;"  and  the  rest  was 
lost  in  a passionate  gust  of  heavy  weeping.  He 
sprung  across  the  rock,  his  arms  folded  about 
her,  his  lips  burned  down  on  those  wet  lids. 
The  man's  determination  made  you  feel  his 
power;  she  was  so  lonely,  she  was  so  tired; 
rest,  warmth,  protection ; why  not  let  him  love 
her?  She  could  gather  no  resolution — a kind 
of  apathy  settled  on  every  faculty : she  could  not 
repulse,  she  could  not  welcome,  she  gave  him 
neither  glance  nor  whisper.  Develin's  voice 
broke  the  hush,  calling  Roanoke — forgetful  of 
her ! She  had  already  escaped  his  grasp,  there 
was  a breathing-space : then  he  bent  above  her 
hand,  and  was  gone. 

Madeleine  still  stood  there,  still  looking  down. 
She  never  wished  to  look  up  again,  a weight  had 
fallen  on  her;  hateful  to  her  the  violet  sky  and 
the  light  of  stars;  a fetter  was  branding  and 
burning  to  the  bone ; 6he  slowly  raised  her  hand, 
it  was  blazing  with  the  Roanoke  Ring. 

The  dew  lay  heavily,  a glittering  clustered 
load  upon  her  cloak ; she  turned  mechanically 
and  went  in. 

Dr.  Develin  left  Mrs.  Fitzroy  and  Mr.  Roa- 
noke still  examining  some  strange  deposit  of  the 
storm  upon  the  rocks  below.  Other  thoughts 
were  beating  about  his  brain.  Should  he  resign 
her  so  ? What  if  he  threw  aside  his  principles, 
his  prejudices,  and  entered  on  this  mad  business 
of  Roanoke  and  the  others — lingered  here,  took 
part  in  the  strife  that  ere  the  spring  would  break 
upon  them — so  still  breathed  the  air  she  breathed, 
had  still  the  chance  to  win  her  ? 

Miss  Schaeffer  sat  listlessly  before  the  piano- 
forte ; she  had  thought  herself  alone.  44  How  is 
it,  Madeleine,”  said  a voice  from  the  deep  win- 
dow’s embrasure,  a voice  that  made  a vibration 
run  through  all  her  frame  as  through  the  string 
at  the  master’s  hand — 44  how  is  it.  Miss  Schaeffer, 
do  I go  to  the  war,  or  do  I not?” 

Why  did  he  ask  her  that  ? For  the  moment 
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he  was  to  her  excited  feeling  an  enemy,  striving 
to  penetrate  her  shrouded  secret.  The  effort  at 
self-control  evolved  a new  force,  a heat,  a fusing 
power.  She  did  not  turn  her  head,  but  her 
hands  flashed  down  upon  the  keys  once  more 
and  the  music  fell  into  the  heavy-hoofed  tramp 
and  the  bounding  charge  of  cavalry,  with  long- 
winding  bugle-notes  and  clarion  peals  and  clash- 
ing drums,  and  her  voice  rose  on  the  fiery-winged 
strain  of  an  old  French  war-song — a song  with 
which  the  Troubadours  dashed  on  to  victory; 
which  Bertrand  de  Bom  had  sung  in  the  star- 
light and  dawnlight ; with  which  Bayard  himself 
had  struck  conquest  home. 

“Iam  answered,”  he  said: 

44 1 The  red-eyed  goddess,  seated  there,  thundered  th*  Or- 
th ian  Song, 

High,  and  with  horror,  through  the  ears  of  all  that 
Grecian  throng. 

Her  breath  with  spirits  Invincible  did  all  their  breasts 
inspire. 

Blew  out  all  darkness  from  their  limbs,  and  set  their 
hearts  on  Are, 

And  presently  was  bitter  war  more  sweet  a thousand 
times  % 

Than  any  choice  In  hollow  keels  to  greet  their  native 
climes.’  ” 

And  he  stepped  ont  on  the  veranda. 

Miss  Schaeffer  said  nothing,  but  her  hands 
still  dallied  with  the  keys  that  yet  thrilled  from 
their  clanging  chords.  Some  measure  was  sing- 
ing in  her  memory — reflection  seemed  dead  with- 
in her ; some  old  sweet  tune  she  seemed  to  hear, 
some  words  once  spoken  resounded  again  : “ It 
is  the  song  to  sing  to  the  man  you  love ! ” 

The  light  was  soft  and  softer  in  the  room; 
the  air  was  like  the  suspended  bloom  of  a plum ; 
a wind  came  wandering  in,  steeped  with  volup- 
tuous odors.  As  Dr.  Develin  walked  the  veran- 
da there  reached  him  a sound,  a sigh  of  melody, 
that  was  little  more  than  the  murmuring  air  it- 
self ; a silver  cord  might  shake  so  in  the  wind ; 
a bell  prolong  its  vibrant  undulation,  tone  after 
tone  having  swum  out  on  the  sky  in  joy-bells  or 
far  midnight  chimes ; the  faint  w'aves  rustle  so 
along  the  river-shore,  where  heavy-hearted  roses 
hang  and  shower  their  sweets.  A honeyed, 
doubtful  music;  but  a soul  upbuoyed  its  pas- 
sion. Was  it  some  chorus  rising  out  of  the 
crimson  depths  down  which  the  sun  had  sunk 
across  those  sheets  of  dark,  mysterious  water — 
some  chorus  floating  over  the  shoals — foam-bells 
and  bubbles  and  spirits  of  the  surf?  Was  it  the 
elf  of  twilight  humming  in  his  ear — this  pur- 
ple, passionate  twilight,  where  the  stars  looked 
through?  Or  was  it  Miss  Schaeffer — Miss 
Schaeffer  softly  singing  the  “Du  Meine  Seele?” 
Another  voice  rose  braided  with  her  own,  and 
made  the  strain  clear  and  strong.  A moment, 
and  then  the  notes  fell  scatteringly  from  Miss 
Schaeffer’s  fingers;  the  one  voice  hesitated — 
Great  Heavens ! what  was  she  doing  ? hesitated 
and  slid  away  into  silence.  A hand  on  either 
side  her  face  drew  back  the  head ; lips  curved 
in  crimson  hovered  just  above  her  own ; kisses 
crowded  to  her  own  full-blossomed  like  a flower. 
A moment,  and  the  head,  too,  slipped  from  his 


grasp — slipped  forward  and  leaned  upon  the  mu- 
sic-rack, which  the  hand  caught  above  it;  and 
on  the  first  finger  of  that  hand  Dr.  Develin  saw 
the  Roanoke  Ring  scattering  its  baleful  flames. 

VHL 

Essie  was  well  of  her  little  indisposition  and 
over  ears  in  mischief  again  long  before  Miss 
Schaeffer  had  fairly  escaped  from  convalescence. 
But  she  had  been  dispatched  for  her  books,  and, 
independent  as  ever,  the  children  had  once  more 
a governess.  A governess  who  wore  the  ring 
tamed  in  upon  her  finger.  Something  upbuoy- 
ed Miss  Schaeffer.  At  first  she  used  to  glow; 
her  heart  would  stop  and  bound;  she  thrilled 
through,  saying,  at  last,  at  last,  that  Develin 
loved  her.  But  then  would  surge  up  remem- 
brance— though  he  loved  her  he  was  alone; 
though  she  worshiped  him  she  was  bound.  She 
tried  to  lose  memory  and  hope.  Her  occupation 
with  the  children  required  much  of  her  time, 
and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Roanoke  had 
never  been  kept  at  such  a distance  before  by 
any  one  as  now  by  his  fiancee.  Capricious  and 
varying,  to-day  be  asked  if  she  hated  him ; to- 
morrow, touched  with  contrition,  she  was  almost 
tender ; never  quite  so,  for  he  well  knew  his  be- 
trothal to  be  but  a one-sided  affair.  Once  or 
twice  he  rebelled,  and,  suddenly  recalling  ba* 
own  misery,  she  descended  from  her  loftiness 
poor  enough  in  spirit  to  wipe  his  feet  with  the 
hair  of  her  head.  The  autumn  had  congealed 
to  winter,  and  that  was  wearing  away,  and  what 
with  the  inexorable  requirements  of  his  engage- 
ments, and  what  with  her  conduct,  he  was  never 
able  to  get  near  enough  to  demand  the  date  of 
his  marriage-day.  But  the  wheel  of  fortune  re- 
volves ; she  was  not  eternally  destined  to  the 
ascendant.  Roanoke  began  to  ask  himself  if 
he  had  done  well,  intriguing  for  any  woman’s 
^ove.  He  dimly  suspected  some  other  to  be  en- 
throned in  that  hidden  heart  of  hers,  whether  it 
were  Cyrus  Grey  or  Charles  Develin ; he  bela- 
bored her  soundly.  Not  that  Fatricius  takes  a 
stick  to  his  wife — are  there  not  a thousand  gen- 
tlemanly whips,  and  all  as  effectual  as  that  with 
which  the  Russian  maid  presents  her  bride- 
groom ? For,  as  Mr.  Roanoke’s  light  thicken- 
ed— as  the  great  engine,  once  in  motion,  crash- 
ed on  its  way — as  the  lifting  lever  tore  States 
asunder — as  the  league  gathered  round  one  de- 
voted fort,  and  the  time  drew  near  when  the 
eyes  of  all  the  civilized  world  were  bent  on  the 
flag  flying  over  Sumter — as  all  these  mighty  af- 
fairs gathered  their  dark  clouds  in  tumult  Mr. 
Roanoke’s  harassments  grew  too  much  for  him: 
his  arrogance  fed  with  fresh  fires,  but  his  glacial 
composure  rent  by  terrible  fissures.  He  had 
read  to  some  purpose  that  man  is  the  master  of 
his  passions,  but  abuses  the  right  of  freeing  his 
slaves.  When  away,  as  circumstances  com- 
manded, the  grim  onset  of  battles  to  be  filled 
his  mind ; when  at  home,  the  household  smart- 
ed under  his  rod.  He  had  little  leisure  to  think 
of  love ; but  coming  into  Miss  Schaeffer’s  pres- 
ence all  the  clinging  old  thoughts  overcame 
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him.  He  forgot  danger,  conspiracy,  revolution. 
His  passion  deepened  till  he  vaguely  felt  the  want 
of  answering  love  in  her,  and  yet  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge it ; to  acknowledge  the  failure  of  half 
a year’s  endeavor,  till  he  became  filled  with  an 
insufferable  aching  jealousy;  till  dogging  her 
like  a Thug — watching  and  weighing  every  word, 
every  motion — never  pausing  to  bask  a moment 
in  the  possible  light  or  twilight  of  love — taking 
to  task  and  calling  to  account,  not  daring  to  be- 
lieve in  his  desires— doubting,  desperate,  half 
wretched  himself  and  causing  her  to  be  com- 
pletely so,  the  tyrant  of  her  very  thoughts,  he 
made  her  life  a burden  to  her. 

The  poet’s  blood-red  blossom  of  war  with  its 
heart  of  fire  had  burst  to  flower  at  last ; battles 
had  pronounced  upon  his  work.  Mr.  Boanoke 
was  off  for  the  camp.  As  for  Madeleine,  wo- 
manlike, little  she  knew  and  little  she  cared  on 
which  side  the  right  kept ; her  duty,  her  lot,  lay 
with  him,  since  she  had  given  her  fatal  promise 
— since  too  late  she  had  learned  that  what  she 
had  longed  for  was  hers.  Too  late ! too  late ! 
So  the  evening  before  he  went  she  sat  at  his 
side,  smiled,  listened,  almost  endured  his  caress, 
stroked  the  dark  lock  from  his  brow ; that  morn- 
ing buckled  on  his  sword,  bade  him  God-speed, 
let  him  hold  her  a moment  in  his  arms,  let  him 
beg  her  to  be  true — she  who  had  sacrificed  so 
much  in  order  to  be  true ! — let  him  keep  her  there 
against  his  heart  beating  muffled  and  slowly,  let 
him  dint  the  deep  impress  of  his  lips  upon  her 
cheek,  heard  him  murmur,  “Oh,  if  I torture 
you,  it  is  because  I suffer  and  because  I love. 
I love  you,  dear!”  His  arms  unloosed.  She 
was  so  dear  to  him  then ; she  had  so  much  cause 
for  gratitude ; he  was  at  the  moment  so  heroic ; 
something,  which  is  to  love  what  the  pale,  frail 
March  anemone  is  to  the  rose  of  June,  budded 
in  her  soul ; her  eyes  were  full  of  gentle  tears ; 
they  fell  upon  his  hand;  he  went,  and  her 
prayers  went  after  him. 

The  days  flew  on,  with  them  the  rumors  of 
life  and  death.  Geoffrey  Boanoke  was  yet  safe 
and  well,  his  letters  said ; other  letters  said,  a 
hero  too.  But  with  every  day  of  the  returning 
year  memories  rose  in  Madeleine’s  heart  like 
the  ghosts  of  dead  days,  and  life  became  a heav- 
ier weight.  One  name  she  never  heard  men- 
tioned now ; what  years  of  existence  would  she 
not  have  given  to  learn  that  he  also  was  safe 
and  well — to  see  him  for  one  minute — to  hear 
one  tone  of  his  voice  1 Ah,  one  word  from  him 
would  give  her  such  strength ! Did  he  love  her 
yet?  Yes,  yes;  she  was  sure  of  it!  Oh!  but 
this  was  crime — ! God  bless  him  wherever  he 
was ! give  him  grace,  give  him  consolation ! 

“So  Dr.  Develin  didn’t  get  North  after  all, 
Miss  Schaeffer,”  said  Essie,  skipping  in  one 
morning,  with  a strong  tendency  to  climb  the 
back  of  Miss  Schaeffer’s  chair.  “ Geoffrey  says 
he’s  a traitor.  But  I know  where  he  is — pretty 
nearly.  They  took  him  before  he  reached  the 
lines,  and  pressed  him,  and  he’s  a surgeon  in 
the  regiment  that — Why,  what  s the  matter, 
Miss  Schaeffer?  Mother!  Julius!  Ally!  I 


say — Venus ! Bring  some  wine,  Miss  Schaef- 
fer’s dying!  or  some  water,  quick!  Oh  dear 
me!  where’s  there  a fan?”  And  in  order  to 
procure  the  recumbent  position,  which  she  had 
heard  to  be  requisite,  Essie  was  taken  in  the 
act  of  pulling  the  chair  out  from  under  Miss 
Schaeffer ; for  Miss  Schaeffer  she  still  continued 
to  be,  by  imperial  decree,  and  Mrs.  Ediston  had 
supposed  her  own  sisters  and  brother  would  by- 
and-by  have  to  call  her  Mrs.  Boanoke ! 

It  was  so  long  since  one  had  spoken  6f  him 
the  very  name  smote  her  like  a blow;  a dreadful 
fear  had  started  into  life  with  Essie’s  first  words ; 
and  then  the  relief,  and  still  the  doubt,  it  was  all 
beyond  her  self-restraint.  As  Miss  Schaeffer 
lay  there  in  her  semi-stupor,  wholly  conscious 
yet  without  volition,  a humming  filled  her  ears, 
slowly  resolved  itself,  and  with  sharpened  sense 
she  heard  word  for  word,  after  the  exaggerations 
of  another  dialect  and  a totally  different  class  of 
mind,  the  conversation  of  many  months  before 
between  Mrs.  Fitzroy  and  Mr.  Boanoke  whis- 
pered by  Venus  to  Miss  Essie — it  having  been 
gathered  from  Mrs.  Fitzroy ’a  Frances,  who  had 
plainly,  as  Miss  Essie  before  her,  followed  the 
primitive  device  of  fitting  her  ear  to  keyholes. 

While  she  heard  the  sentences  it  was  a time 
before  they  had  any  meaning : she  repeated  them 
in  her  mind,  and  yet  made  nothing.  All  at  once, 
with  a returning  rush  of  blood  through  the  wait- 
ing veins  it  smote  her ; she  rose  on  one  arm  and 
fixed  the  girl  with  her  eye : “ Venus,  what  is 
that  you  are  saying  ?”  she  demanded. 

The  girl  stared  an  instant,  uttered  some  in- 
coherence, threw  her  apron  over  her  head,  and 
ran  from  the  room.  Essie,  however,  was  de- 
lighted to  reimpart  the  desired  information. 
Then  Miss  Schaeffer  dismissed  her.  Her  emo- 
tions were  in  a w hirl ; she  dared  not  trust  her- 
self ; she  had  not  obtained  the  facts  too  honora- 
bly ; she  waited  till  the  day  should  have  restored 
her  strength — till  the  cool  night  should  fall  over 
the  city  (for  there  they  ware  already  removed) 
before  venturing  to  think.  Then  she  leaned 
out  into  the  great  solemn  starry  night  and 
begged  for  a little  of  its  calm. 

Few  can  be  more  wretched  than  Madeleine 
at  that  moment.  She  had  at  least  supposed 
Mr.  Boanoke  worthy — she  found  herself  the  vic- 
tim of  fraud.  This  man  had  ruthlessly  destroyed 
her  school,  her  livelihood,  her  independence,  her 
happiness,  her  health : this  man  had  concerted  a 
scheme  with  another  woman  concerning  her  hon- 
or : this  man  had  almost  ruined  her.  Now  she 
believed  that  he  had  at  the  time  known  of  Dev- 
elin’s  love  while  she  was  ignorant  of  it — that  it 
was  for  that  he  had  made  him  the  subject  of  a 
political  investigation,  which  a word  from  him 
had  spared,  and  driven  him  from  home.  Where 
Develin  might  be,  whether  he  yet  lived,  she 
could  not  know ; she  could  not  dream  that  they 
would  ever  meet  again — this  Boanoke  had  sepa- 
rated them  too  surely.  This  she  could  have  for- 
given, but  that  he  had  deceived  her;  that  he 
was  an  impostor  upon  her  gratitude  and  faith ; 
that  where  she  had  grown  to  trust  him  his  own 
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act  had  shivered  the  image  to  dust ; that  he  had 
worn  a mask  and  coined  a counterfeit  of  integ- 
rity ; that  he  had  betrayed  her  in  betraying  him- 
self — this  she  could  not  forgive  him.  She  hurled 
her  defiance  out  upon  the  night — she  wished  the 
stars  might  feel  it,  the  ether  carry  it,  the  winds 
cry  it  in  Mr.  Roanoke's  ear. 

For  somewhere  out  under  the  clear,  solemn 
starry  night  she  knew  he  must  be.  Somewhere 
she  saw  him  reposing,  a lazy  length,  the  tent- 
curtain  flapping  in  the  wind  and  looped  back  to 
let  in  the  great  camp-blaze  that  glittered  again 
from  answering  sword  and  bayonet,  and  the 
flask  of  wine  burning  in  its  light  like  a mass  of 
blood-red  flame.  Somewhere  she  saw  him  start, 
look  up,  go  out,  pace  up  and  down  the  river- 
bank  knee-deep  in  fragrant  dew,  search  the 
crystal  darkness  for  some  sign,  turn  as  if  one 
plagued  him,  as  if  an  ancient  sorrow  stung  him, 
as  if  the  stars  knew  the  spell,  as  if  the  light  air 
that  shook  the  blossoms  and  waved  the  plumy 
trees  and  lifted  and  dallied  with  the  lock  upon 
his  brow  could  whisper  it,  as  if  the  wide  calm 
night  were  in  the  secret.  # “ Go  into  battle  with 
a heavy  heart!"  sighed  Madeleine  Schaeffer, 
“ for  oh,  Geoffrey  Roanoke,  I hate  you !” 

So  once  more  the  world  was  before  Miss 
Schaeffer;  but  now  with  no  use  to  put  it  to. 
It  was  not  the  time  to  think  of  schools;  no 
sewing  could  be  had,  of  course;  water-colors 
there  were  none  to  buy.  Want  was  already  in 
the  city  at  other  boards ; the  wolf  at  the  door  of 
many  a household.  Yet  stay  in  that  house  the 
betrothed  of  its  master  another  day  she  would 
not ! There  was  no  work  for  those  white  hands 
of  hers — no  burden  for  the  back,  except  that 
which  it  could  not  bear,  the  imposition  of  de- 
spair ; for  when  it  again  seemed  ready  to  desert 
her  she  clung  to  life  as  the  young  cling.  She 
sat  wondering  at  herself,  recalling  her  trials, 
half  accusing  destiny,  wholly  forlorn,  when  the 
thought  flashed  over  her  of  those  suffering  in- 
finitely more  pain  than  fear  or  hunger.  She 
saw  the  gashed  limb,  the  rushing  tide  of  the 
severed  artery,  the  little  blue  hole  where  death 
went  in.  She  saw  the  bodies  of  those  who  had 
died  brought  into  the  hospital  dreadfully  man- 
gled with  the  shattering  Minie  ball — invention 
of  hell — that  the  nurses  might  learn  to  bind  up 
the  wounds  of  those  who  lived  if  they  did  not  go 
mad  as  they  learned.  She  saw  stiff  and  stark,  out 
under  the  midnight,  shining  white  in  the  cold 
dew  drench,  the  dear  dead  brows  of  those  for 
whom  mother  and  maid  were  weeping  and  pray- 
ing, hoping  and  fearing;  but  deaf  to  them  was 
prayer  or  praise — icy  corpses  whom  never  again 
should  arms  enfold  or  lips  salute,  whom  death 
held,  and  the  grave.  And  willing  hands  were  j 
needed  to  swathe  and  heal  those  who  were  left; 
they  died,  she  knew,  when  some  woman’s  care 
had  saved  them.  Why  not  seek  those  hospitals 
of  the  field,  and  give  her  life  to  the  salvation  of 
countless  others  worth  more  than  hers  ? There 
was  work,  and  for  sustenance  the  army  crusts  or 
the  young  ravens  of  heaven  should  take  her  in 


charge.  And  why  should  she  care  to  which  one 
of  the  great  embattled  hosts  she  lent  her  labors? 
One  was  open,  one  was  shut.  Were  there  not  hu- 
man hearts  behind  them  both,  was  not  pain  and 
agony  the  same,  victor  or  vanquished?  South 
as  well  as  North  were  not  mothers  forlorn,  chil- 
dren orphaned,  wives  made  desolate!  Would 
not  the  fallen  fire  leap  up  on  some  hearth  when 
her  hands  raised  the  husband  to  life  and  sent 
him  home  for  the  furlough  ? What  pure  young 
heart  would  find  the  universe  smiling  round  her 
again  when  she  heard  of  the  fever  assuaged,  of 
the  wounds  closed,  of  the  pale  face  ready  to 
bronze  once  more ! What  widow  of  Nain  thank 
God  in  good  works  because  her  child  was  dead 
and  is  alive  again ! The  tears  trembled  in  elo- 
quent passion  as  Madeleine  pictured  the  work 
before  her.  Her  experience  of  the  year  before 
here  found  its  use.  And  so,  to  crown  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  her  youth,  Madeleine  Schaeffer  became 
an  army  nurse. 

IX. 

The  twenty-first  of  July  had  died  in  flame 
over  the  land.  Reports  of  a dreadful  reverse 
were  darkly  flying  through  the  Northern  wires. 
Friend  and  foe  lay  mingled  indistinguishable 
dead  and  dying.  Along  the  fields,  through  the 
woods,  across  highways,  in  lonely  glades,  life 
was  returning  to  its  great  fountains.  Over  the 
shadowy  battle-places  strange  sights  were  seen— 
some  prowling  camp  robber,  some  parcel  of  sol- 
diers bivouacking  beside  their  fire  with  a terrible 
chiaro-oscuro  around  them,  into  which  some  dy- 
ing charger  reared  his  head  with  starting  eyes  and 
shivering  mane,  and  was  gone  again,  like  the 
thing  of  a medieval  legend ; some  devoted  nurse, 
safe  as  with  brothers,  carrying  water,  stanching 
the  gash,  receiving  the  last  word;  some  aar- 
geon  with  his  staff  and  ambulances ; grave-dig- 
gers already  at  their  task,  all  half-like  phantoms 
sheeted  in  growing  gloom.  Night  deepened, 
the  smothered  winds  rose  again,  breathed  along 
the  earth,  lifted  the  dank  tress  from  the  face 
that  felt  their  sigh  no  longer,  wound  away  across 
field  and  trench  where,  over  one  long,  low  place, 
the  yellow  flag  floated  and  fell  with  its  wafts, 
entered  among  the  crowded  wards,  curled  along 
the  fevered  brows  and  soothed  the  burning  lids 
of  eyes  that  fixedly  watched  the  night-lamp 
swinging  to  and  fro.  Nun-like  figures  moved 
between  the  cots,  waited  on  knife  and  tourni- 
quet and  splinter,  slaked  raging  thirsts,  met  tbe 
needs  of  the  hour.  No  one  found  rest  in  that 
place  yet. 

She  took  up  her  little  basket  of  lints  and  band- 
ages and  moved  on.  A curtain  hung  between 
that  bed  and  the  next,  the  last  in  the  row,  more 
breathing-place  about  it,  over  it  an  opening  in 
the  roof  letting  in  a strip  of  sky,  a wandering 
film  of  cloud  entangled  with  a mesh  of  star- 
beams.  A surgeon  already  bent  there,  examin- 
ing the  state  of  him  to  whom  this  corner  had 
been  allotted.  The  wounded  man  lay 
able,  a length  of  granite,  the  hair  was  matted 
on  his  forehead,  his  arm  and  a part  of  tbe  bed- 
clothing thrust  across  his  face.  As  the  surgeon 
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rose  with  the  fiat  in  his  eye,  his  glance  rested  on 
the  nurse,  severe  and  pale  as  any  conventual, 
who  was  lifting  the  heavy  arm  aside,  who  with 
cool  fingers  parted  the  thicket  of  hair,  gathered 
off  the  dew  of  pain,  bathed  the  forehead  with 
clear,  icy  water.  A shudder  had  run  through 
her  as  she  had  lifted  down  that  arm — she  had 
staggered  and  caught  at  the  bedside,  then  had 
gone  on  with  her  task.  The  surgeon  scanned 
her  an  instant ; it  seemed  to  him  a wraith,  an 
apparition — he  reached  his  hand  across  to  touch 
it. 

44  My  God,  Madeleine ! Is  it  you  ?”  he  said. 

She  did  not  give  him  her  hand — both  were 
busy — she  only  turned  her  head,  and  with  it  one 
clear,  deep  glance — in  it  was  love  unfathomable, 
in  it  was  trust  and  hope,  in  it  peace  and  rest. 

But  at  the  word  the  man  there  tore  the  cloths 
away,  the  dark,  heavy  lids  lifted.  Mr.  Roanoke 
rose  on  his  arm  and  transfixed  the  look  between 
them. 

44  So  Develin ! quits  at  last !”  cried  he,  hoarse 
and  low,  and  with  the  voice  the  crimson  torrent 
of  life  gushed  from  his  lips  again.  In  a mo* 
ment  it  was  over,  he  leaned  his  head  upon 
Madeleine’s  bosom ; With  one  arm  he  would  have 
bent  her  face  to  his,  but  it  fell  powerless. 

41  Drink, ” said  Develin,  44  it  is  relief!” 

44 1 want  none  of  your  potions,”  replied  he. 
44  This  moment  is  peace — the  next  would  be 
hell!” 

44 But  his  wound?”  asked  Madeleine. 

The  Doctor’s  eye  said, 44  Deadly.” 

44 You  lie,  man!”  cried  Roanoke.  44 It  is 
you  that  die ! I am  alive ! I live  and  throb — 
ucr  arms  are  about  me!  Ah,  Madeleine!”  he 
murmured,  44you  forgive  me — you  love  me  at 
least— ever  so  little  you  love  me  ?” 

She  bent  and  touched  his  forehead  with  her 
cheek. 

4 4 On  my  lips,  Madeleine — on  my  lips  as  breath 
leaves  them — add  my  life  to  yours — receive  my 
soul.  Never!  Never!  Never!  Not  yours, 
Develin ! ” He  half  lifted  his  head,  struck  out  the 
arm  toward  the  other.  44 Mine,  mine!  I say! 
Bound,  thralled,  plighted,  wedded,  above  ground, 
under,  here  and  hereafter ; and  God’s  curse — ” 

A vast  sigh  tore  its  way  up  through  the  bub- 
bling blood,  the  arm  fell,  the  head  drooped  for- 
ward, the  dead  weight  sunk  from  Madeleine's 
failing  arm  and  lay  prone  along  the  couch,  the 
two  slipped  upon  their  knees  and  sent  up  that 
parting  soul  on  wings  of  prayer.  And  when 
they  rose  a steadfast  planet — great  and  golden, 
climbing  the  open  vault  of  sky  — hung  there 
above  them  to  set  its  seal  upon  a finished  work. 

Dawn  was  breaking  over  the  hills,  low  down 
among  their  hollows  sunrise  seethed  and  sent 
great  auras  steaming  over  their  backs,  some  sin- 
gle ragged  pine,  high  upon  their  tops,  caught 
all  the  ray  and  stood  transfigured  in  a miracle 
of  fire ; some  red-hot  jewel  seemed  dissolved  in 
these  ruby  mists  that  curled  up  and  swallowed 
the  stars,  and  faded  into  the  brightening  fields 
of  azure ; great  golden  clouds  and  suffusions  of 


all  gorgeous  dye  swam  and  mingled  in  a sea  of 
glory.  It  was  a world  of  color  and  of  silence — 
no  sound,  no  chirp  of  birds,  no  mad  chaos  of 
music,  such  as  this  hour  of  prime  is  wont  to 
hear — if  you  listened,  far  off  you  heard  the  silver 
fall  of  some  rill  among  the  rills — a silent  world 
of  color,  a splendid  chamber  of  the  dead — God's 
hush  spread  itself  over  all  the  scene.  Ah,  wc 
pass!  we  sin,  we  rave,  we  die,  we  strike  our-i 
selves  frantic  against  the  universe,  it  rolls  on 
scathless,  and  we  are  not ; the  glory  drowns  us, 
the  gloom  blots  us,  we  pass — and  each  morning 
the  great  Immutable  spreads  its  wide  wings  reg- 
nant over  Nature.  And  yet  we  have  conquered 
— this  Nature,  this  matter,  rejected,  spurned, 
like  the  shining  water-drops  of  the  lake  that  the 
wild  swan  Boaring  shakes  from  his  wings. 

Morning  was  at  hand;  others  had  relieved 
Madeleine ; she  stood  a moment  at  the  door ; she 
stepped  down  and  moved  awa^  to  the  woods 
whence  that  far  brook's  voice  might  steal — if  so 
be  in  any  running  living  water  she  could  wash 
away  this  stain  of  rusting  blood,  this  grime  of 
the  dissolution  of  souls ; coal  the  heated  heart  a 
moment  amidst  fair  fresh  scenes,  if  any  such  re- 
mained, or  she  should  madden,  herself.  Before 
her  eyes  ever  hung  the  ghastly  visions  of  the 
night;  in  her  ears  were  cries  and  moans,  im- 
precations and  prayers,  and  dreadfuler  silence : 
she  threw  herself  down  in  the  long  grass  and  hid 
her  face  there.  Some  little  nest,  uncrushed  by 
all  the  iron  heels  of  strife,  whispered  its  half- 
fiedged  matin  in  her  ear.  She  rose  and  found 
the  water-source,  and  laved  her  hands  as  if  she 
would  incarnadine  its  stream.  But  with  the 
calm  ascendence  of  the  hour  calm  gathered  too 
about  her  senses ; she  stood,  watched  the  great 
constellation  that  lay  like  a fading  frosty  dream 
in  a western  gap  of  sky,  and  met  the  sweet  in- 
fluences of  the  Pleiades. 

As  she  lingered,  a hand,  a heavy  hand,  im- 
posed upon  her  shoulder. 

“Madeleine!”  said  a voice  beside  her.  He 
had  left  her  at  that  death-bed  hours  ago.  She 
turned,  but  dared  not  look — and  then  hope,  con- 
viction, joy,  all  mounted  like  a flame.  Arms 
folded  her  in ; lip  to  lip,  heart  to  heart,  masks 
fallen,  veils  shriveled — it  was  he,  and  she  loved 
him!  Holding  her,  shielding  her,  slowly  he 
drew  the  ring  from  her  finger,  dropped  it  deep 
into  the  running  waters  of  the  brook,  and  cov- 
ered its  place  with  his  kisses;  and  Madeleine, 
the  proud,  sensitive  Madeleine,  looked  wonder- 
ingly  at  the  spot,  as  if  she  expected  to  see  them 
hanging  there  like  jewels,  and  kissed  it  after  him. 

He  left  the  camp  that  day ; would  she  go  with 
him? 

Ah,  no ; her  place  was  here. 

There  were  enough  others  glad  and  waiting 
to  fill  it. 

Yet  they  needed  her. 

But  he  needed  her  so  much  more ! 

Thrice  since  that  morning  has  report  of  Mad- 
eleine flowff  over  the  seas.  Once — rapt  from 
the  past,  from  all  the  disturbed  visions  of  the 
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months  that  were  gone,  in  a little  city  of  the 
desert,  where  every  where  great  plains  and  lines 
of  level  distance  rested  heart  and  soul,  and  led 
them  out  upon  the  infinite — a place  known  as 
the  city  of  roses  and  jasmines  and  lovely  women. 
There  were  gardens  forever  green,  streets  tapes- 
tried with  verdant  boughs,  fountains  that  shook 
the  air  into  coolness,  blossoming  orange-trees 
i that  made  of  it  nothing  but  a perfume,  nightin- 
gales that  bubbled  to  her  through  all  the  depth 
of  her  reveries  and  dreams.  And  when  the  re- 
laxation was  complete,  long  sandy  gallops  to 
waken  her,  long  clambers  up  mountain  heights, 
rest  again  by  the  blue  and  tideless  sea. 

The  next  one  hears  of  her  is  where  high  in 
an  old  Roman  palace  an  open  casement  looks 
out  upon  the  carnival.  A gentleman,  dark  and 
quiet,  whose  smile  kindles  his  face  as  a rare  sun- 
beam parts  the  shade,  stands  there,  with  his  eyes 
— black,  brilliant  eyes  full  of  inner  fire — bent 
under  their  drooping  lids  upon  the  lady  sitting 
there  beneath  him.  She  leans  a little  forward, 
creamy  shoulders  rising  out  of  the  scarlet  bod- 
ice, the  veil  of  black  lace  just  tangled  in  the 
hair,  and  all  the  shimmer  and  glitter  and  tur- 
moil of  the  scene  below  reflected  in  the  pulsing 
carmine  of  her  cheek,  the  restless  glistening  of 
her  glance,  till  raised  and  meeting  her  hus- 
band^, the  lips  part  and  the  teeth  flash,  and 
there  rings  out  a low,  lingering  laugh  like  silver 
chimes. 

Once  more— an  old  fortress  in  the  Channel 
Islands  has  resounded  again  to  hammer  and 
chisel,  and  has  slowly  hewn  itself  into  a low, 
quaint  dwelling.  It  is  Spray  Rocks  again,  but 
with  the  compass-points  inverted — the  chalky 
cliffs,  the  verdant  steeps,  the  mass  of  blossom- 
ing growth  smiling  up  to  heaven  some  three- 
score miles  from  shore.  A boat  puts  in  with 
slowly-dropping  sail,  puts  in  from  the  sunset, 
where  Gulf  Stream  and  west  wind  have  mur- 
mured the  latest  tidings  overseas,  parts  the 
smooth  sea  sheeted  in  royal  tincts,  and  sheds  a 
Bhower  of  gems  from  either  side  the  keel.  A 
lady  watches  from  the  height,  her  face  an  in- 
stant interposes  between  him  and  heaven,  then 
she  comes  springing  down  the  rocky  path  to 
meet  the  sailor.  Together  they  wind  up  the 
way  again,  together  pause  above  the  likeness  of 
some  great  sea-shell  that,  out  under  the  leaves 
and  breezes,  and  watched  by  a shaggy  Pan  or 
Faun,  cradles  for  them  its  pearl.  One  bends 
and  bears  away  the  pearl  in  her  bosom,  together 
they  wind  on  in  the  fragrant  alleys  and  falling 
twilight  and  disappear. 


THE  FIRST  COLONIAL  CON- 
GRESS. 

THE  English  colonies  in  America  were  en- 
gaged in  a three-fold  struggle  for  liberty 
and  independence,  individually  and  collectively, 
for  more  than  a century  after  the  establishment 
of  the  New  England  Confederacy.  They  were 
compelled  to  contend  firmly,  but  mdst  cautious- 
ly, against  the  jealousy  and  interference  of  the 


mother  country,  whose  policy  was  to  keep  them 
in  a state  of  complete  vassalage.  They  were 
compelled,  secondly,  to  watch  very  vigilantly, 
and  sometimes  to  fight  valiantly,  the  savages 
who  swarmed  upon  their  borders ; and  they  were 
compelled,  thirdly,  to  maintain,  by  force  of  arms, 
at  the  same  time  their  own  political  existence 
and  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  British  realm 
against  French  rivals,  who  formed — by  actual 
settlements,  missionary  and  trading  stations,  and 
forts  (each  of  which  was  a nucleus  of  auxiliary 
Indian  power) — an  arc  of  perpetual  menace, 
sweeping  through  the  wilderness  over  twenty 
degrees  of  latitude  and  thirty-five  degrees  of 
longitude,  in  magnificent  curve,  from  Acadie  to 
the  delta  of  the  Mississippi. 

Out  of  their  relations  with  the  French  colonies 
grew  most  of  the  severe  contentions  to  which 
the  Anglo-Americans  were  subjected  after  their 
bloody  conflict  with  the  New  England  savages  in 
1676,  known  as  King  Philip's  War.  An  inter- 
mittent feud  between  England  and  France  had 
existed  for  almost  a thousand  years,  and  at 
every  outbreak  their  mutual  aversion  became 
stronger.  It  grew  into  almost  international 
hatred ; and  so  intimate  were  the  relations  of 
the  colonies  of  the  two  nations  in  America  to 
their  respective  parents  that,  when  the  latter 
quarreled  and  fell  to  blows,  the  children  became 
warmly  interested  and  practically  engaged  in  the 
conflict.  Thus  it  was  when  France  offended 
England,  in  1688,  by  sheltering  in  her  bosom 
the  Catholic  King,  James  the  Second,  when 
driven  from  the  throne  of  the  Stuarts  by  an  in- 
dignant people.  The  offense  produced  a declara- 
tion of  war  on  the  part  of  England,  and  for  more 
than  seven  long  years  William  of  Orange,  who 
took  James’s  imperial  seat,  and  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth waged  hostilities  against  each  other.  This 
conflict,  known  as  King  William's  War , was 
fierce  and  sanguinary,  for  there  was  a conflict 
of  religious  as  well  as  of  political  ideas,  opinions, 
and  practices.  In  it  the  respective  colonies  ot 
the  two  nations  in  America  were  engaged.  Thom 
of  the  English  suffered  most.  By  traffic,  inter- 
marriage, and  a more  sensuous  religious  system, 
the  French  had  acquired  great  influence  over  , 
the  Indians,  and  exerted  it  with  terrible  effect 
on  the  Northern  and  Eastern  borders  of  the  En- 
glish settlements.  The  French  Jesuits,  with 
fervent  zeal,  excited  the  savages  to  renew  their 
fierce  warfare  against  the  English  heretics,  and 
invited  them  to  become  the  allies  of  the  French 
in  war.  The  results  of  that  alliance  were  soon 
fearfully  apparent  in  a pathway  of  blood  and 
desolation  along  the  frontier,  marked  by  atroci- 
ties which  stirred  with  hottest  indignation  all  of 
the  English  colonies  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the 
Savannah.  New  England  arose  in  her  might 
and  dealt  severe  retaliatory  blows  for  herself  and 
England — for  England,  notwithstanding  the  lat- 
ter was  even  then  planting  the  heel  of  oppression 
upon  her  neck.  The  Confederacy  of  1643  was 
no  more,  and  Massachusetts,  its  head  and  front, 
whose  charter  had  been  seized  by  a minion  of 
King  James,  found  herself  bound  hand  and  foot 
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by  a new  one  given  her  by  King  William,  in 
which  the  prerogatives  of  the  monarch  were  too 
broadly  asserted  to  please  a free  people.  By  it 
theirjibertics  were  abridged.  The  King  re- 
served the  right  to  appoint  the  Governor,  his 
deputy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Colony,  and  of 
repealing  the  laws  within  three  years  after  their 
passage.  The  people  were  greatly  dissatisfied ; 
yet  this  and  nearly  all  the  other  colonies  were 
thenceforth  royal  provinces — vassals  to  the  King 
— until  the  great  Revolution  in  1776.  But  the 
evil,  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts,  was  not  un- 
mixed with  good ; for  the  theocratic  element  in 
her  civil  government,  which  fostered  bigotry  and 
intolerance,  lost  its  power.  Full  liberty  of  con- 
science in  the  worship  of  God  was  granted  to  all 
Christian  sects  except  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
right  of  suffrage  was  extended  to  others  than 
members  of  Congregational  churches. 

King  William’s  War  ended  in  1697.  Four 
years  later  the  exiled  James  died,  and  King 
Louis  acknowledged  his  son  James,  commonly 
known  as  The  Pretender,  to  be  the  lawful  heir  to 
the  throne  of  England.  The  English  sovereign 
was  again  offended,  for  the  crown  had  been  set- 
tled on  Anne,  tho  Protestant  daughter  of  James. 
On  this  and  another  account  war  was  declared 
against  France.  It  continued  eleven  years,  and 
is  known  in  American  history  as  Queen  Anne's 
War . Again  the  French  sent  hordes  of  Indians 
upon  the  English  frontiers.  The  scourge  was 
terrible.  Remote  settlements  were  abandoned. 
Blood  flowed  in  almost  every  valley  of  the  New 
England  frontier.  Mutual  dangers  and  common 
snflferings  united  the  exposed  New  England  col- 
onies by  a bond  of  heartiest  sympathy ; and  in 
1707  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New 
Hampshire  coalesced  in  measures  for  defense 
and  retaliation.  Connecticut,  always  jealous  of 
her  individual  rights,  and  untouched  by  the  blight 
of  the  savage,  refused  to  join  the  league.  Tho 
other  three  colonies  sent  a land  force  to  Acadie', 
to  co-operate  with  an  English  squadron,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  tho  cross  of  St.  George  float- 
ed over  that  picturesque  country.  Acadie  was 
taken  from  the  French,  annexed  to  England,  and 
named  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland.  The  con- 
quest of  all  Canada  from  the  French  was  now 
in  contemplation,  when  war  was  ended  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  For  thirty  years 
afterward  there  was  peace  in  America,  except  on 
the  extreme  Southern  borders  of  tho  white  settle- 
ments, and  the  people  were  left  to  cultivate  dem- 
ocratic ideas  and  flaunt  the  banner  of  a growing 
independence  in  the  faces  of  the  obnoxious  royal 
governors. 

At  the  beginning  of  1744  France  and  England 
were  again  arrayed  in  deadly  hostility  to  each 
other,  on  the  declaration  of  the  former.  The 
licentious  George  the  Second  was  then  on  the 
English  throne,  and  this  conflict,  which  lasted 
about  four  years,  is  known  in  American  history 
as  King  George's  War . The  American  colonies 
were  again  disturbed  by  the  quarrels  of  the  mo- 
ther countries,  but  not  so  extensively  and  dis- 
astrously as  before.  The  energetic  Shirley,  Gov- 
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; ernor  of  Massachusetts,  bore  the  commission  of 
commandcr-in-chief  of  all  the  British  forces  in 
North  America.  Regarding  the  English  colo- 
nies collectively  as  a unit  politically,  he  called 
upon  them  all  to  furnish  troops  and  supplies  for 
an  expedition  against  the  town  and  fortress  of 
Louisburg,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  held 
by  the  French,  and,  because  of  its  strength, 
called  the  “ Gibraltar  of  America.”  Massachu- 
setts took  the  lead.  Rhode  Island,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Connecticut  furnished  their  quota  of 
troops.  New  York  sent  artillery,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania provisions.  In  the  school  of  common  dan- 
ger the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  were  rap- 
idly learning  the  value,  importance,  and  absolute 
necessity  of  union,  and  perceived,  not  remote, 
but  near,  a growing  nation,  whose  arms  should 
stretch  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  with  the  lofty  Alleghanies  at  its  back. 

The  result  of  the  expedition  against  Louis- 
burg was  highly  satisfactory.  The  fort  and 
town  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  passed  from 
the  possession  of  the  French  forever.  The  pride 
of  France  was  humbled.  She  made  impotent 
attempts  to  recover  her  lost  treasures.  Her 
hatred  for  England  was  intensified.  Peace  came 
by  treaty  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  but  it  was 
only  a hollow  truce.  France  intended  it  to  be 
such.  She  was  then  putting  forth  mighty  ener- 
gies for  national  aggrandizement  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in 
North  America.  She  hoped  that,  while  England 
was  slumbering  under  the  lullaby  of  the  treaty, 
she  might  strike  deeper  into  the  virgin  soil  of  the 
New  World  the  roots  of  French  empire ; for  al- 
ready her  Jesuit  priests,  with  the  banner  of  the 
cross  in  one  hand  and  the  truncheon  of  secular 
enterprise  in  the  other,  had  penetrated  the  won- 
derful valleys  of  the  Great  West,  and  revealed 
their  boundless  wealth  to  the  rulers  of  France. 

Now,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
began  that  great  struggle  between  France  and 
England  for  universal  empire  in  America,  known 
in  our  history  as  The  French  and  Indian  War . 
The  French  were  not  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  in  number,  and  were  scattered  in  trad- 
ing settlements  for  almost  a thousand  miles 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes; 
also  at  eligible  points  on  the  Mississippi  River 
and  its  tributaries  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
English  numbered  more  than  a million.  They 
occupied  tho  Atlantic  sea-board,  in  the  form  of 
agricultural  communities  chiefly,  along  a line 
of  more  than  a thousand  miles  between  the  Al- 
leghany Mountains  and  the  sea,  and  far  Worth- 
ward  toward  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  St. 
Mary’s  in  Florida  to  the  Penobscot  in  Maine. 
The  trading  posts  and  missionary  stations  of  the 
French,  deep  in  the  wilderness,  at  first  attracted 
very  little  attention ; but  when,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Louisburg,  they  built  strong  vessels  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  a cordon  of  fortifications,  more  than  sixty 
in  number,  between  Montreal  and  New  Orleans, 
the  English  perceived  the  necessity  of  arousing 
to  immediate  and  vigorous  action.  Disputes 
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concerning  boundaries  soon  arose  between  the 
French  and  English  colonists,  and  in  1 753  they 
kindled  into  open  war.  The  Indian  tribes  of 
the  vast  wildernesses  became  the  allies  of  the 
French,  except  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  of  the 
Six  Nations,  in  the  province  of  New  York,  who 
had  assumed  the  attitude  of  neutrality.  They, 
too,  had  exhibited  uneasiness,  and  a disposition 
to  wed  their  fortunes  to  those  of  the  other  dusky 
nations. 

The  English  Government  and  the  Anglo- 
American  colonies,  fully  awake  to  the  impend- 
ing danger,  perceived  the  necessity  for  an  imme- 
diate union  of  the  several  provinces  against  the 
French ; also  the  special  importance  of  securing 
the  friendship  or  neutrality  of  the  Six  Nations, 
who  might  stand  as  a bulwark  along  the  north- 
ern frontier  of  New  York.  Such  union  had  been 
suggested  by  almost  every  colony  in  its  corre- 
spondence with  the  Home  Government ; and  at 
length,  in  September,  1753,  the  Earl  of  Holdcr- 
ness,  the  English  Colonial  Secretary,  addressed 
a circular  letter  to  the  several  colonies,  propos- 
ing a convention  of  commissioners  from  each  to 
assemble  at  Albany,  in  the  province  of  New 
York,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  treat- 
ies with  the  Six  Nations.  “This,”  wrote  the 
Lords  of  Trade  to  the  Governor  of  New  York, 
when  referring  to  it,  “leads  us  to  recommend 
one  thing  more  to  your  attention ; and  that  is,  to 
take  care  that  all  the  provinces  be  (if  practicable) 
comprised  in  one  general  treaty , to  be  made  in  his 
Majesty’s  name,  it  appearing  to  us  that  the  prac- 
tice of  each  province  making  a separate  treaty  for 
itself  in  its  own  name  is  very  improper,  and  may 
be  attended  with  great  inconvenience  to  his  Ma- 
jesty’s service.” 

What  short-sighted  Lords  of  Trade  were  these! 
What  could  “Dunk  Halifax,  J.  Grenville,  and 
Dupplin”  have  been  thinking  about  when  they 
recommended  this  measure  of  Union  ? For  nine- 
ty years  or  more  the  “ Board  of  Trade  and  Plan- 
tations” had  been  trying,  by  oppressive  naviga- 
tion laws,  restrictions  upon  colonial  manufac- 
tures, and  other  devices,  to  keep  the  colonies 
weak  and  absolutely  dependent  on  the  mother 
country;  now  that  very  Board  actually  recom- 
mended a scheme  calculated  to  give  enormous 
strength  to  the  colonies,  and  to  direct  them  to 
the  highway  to  absolute  independence ! They 
were  unintentionally  encouraged  to  take  a bold 
6tride  toward  nationality  by  a political  union, 
and  the  assumption  of  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  sovereignty,  namely,  the  making  of 
a treaty.  The  hint  was  not  lost  on  the  colonists. 
It  fell  like  fruitful  seed  in  rich  soil,  and  produced 
in  the  colonial  mind  abundant  hopes  of  union 
and  nationality,  if  not  of  absolute  independence. 
The  Lords  of  Trade  contemplated  only  a tem- 
porary confederation  for  a specific  purpose;  the 
colonists  thought  of  a “perpetual  union,”  and 
construed  the  letter  in  the  spirit  of  their  de- 
sires. Lovers  of  freedom  never  take  less  than 
despotism  offers  them — generally  more.  His- 
tory is  full  of  examples  of  the  fact.  The  stu- 
dent remembers  how  the  bad  Kieft,  Director- 


General  of  New  Netherland,  in  his  cowardly 
perplexity  called  upon  the  heads  of  families  in 
New  Amsterdam  for  advice,  when  twelve  “ se- 
lect men”  were  chosen  to  represent  the  pople 
in  that  first  council.  When  the  business  in 
hand  was  disposed  of,  these  councilors,  to  the 
astonishment  and  indignation  of  the  fieiy  Gov- 
ernor, took  into  consideration  some  of  the  “griev- 
ances of  the  people.”  Constituted  authoiity 
frowned  upon  them,  but  the  fatal  step — fatal  to 
despotism — had  been  taken.  The  seed  then 
planted  would  germinate.  From  that  honr  the 
idea  of  representative  government  in  New  Neth- 
erland filled  the  minds  of  the  people ; and  a few 
years  later,  when  that  province  was  called  New 
York,  they  received  a Charter  of  Liberties , and 
their  voice  was  ever  afterward  heard  potentially 
in  the  affairs  of  state.  Thus  it  has  ever  been ; 
thus  it  will  always  be.  The  Spirit  says  to  In- 
tellect and  Muscle,  Be  strong;  Be  earnest;  Be 
faithful ; Be  true  to  the  Right ; for  in  that  re- 
spect all  men  were  “created  equal.”  “Life, 
Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness”  are  the 
“ inalienable  rights”  of  every  human  creature. 
When  these  are  denied  man’s  divinity  inquires: 

“If  I'm  yon  haughty  lordling'i  flare, 

By  Nature's  law  designed, 

Why  was  an  independent  wish 
E'er  planted  in  my  mind?” 

Let  us  go  to  the  record,  and  learn  the  effect 
and  result  of  Lord  Holderness’s  circular  letter. 

James  de  L&ncey,  son  of  a Huguenot  exile, 
a man  of  great  energy  and  large  fortune,  was 
then  acting-Govemor  of  the  province  of  New 
York,  and  upon  him  was  imposed  the  task  of 
calling  a convention  of  commissioners  from  the 
several  provinces.  The  city  of  Albany  was  ap- 
pointed the  place,  and  the  14th  day  of  June, 
1754,  the  time  for  the  assembling  of  that  Con- 
gress of  commissioners.  Only  seven  of  the  thir- 
teen colonies  responded.  The  representatives 
of  these  did  not  all  arrive  until  the  18th,  when 
Lieutenant-Governor  Do  Lanccy  directed.  Sec- 
retary Banyar  to  invite  all  of  the  commissioners 
present  in  the  city  to  meet  him  in  council  the 
next  morning  at  the  City  Hall.  They  did  so, 
when  it  was  found  that  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary  land  were  fully 
represented.  The  whole  number  appointed  from 
those  province^  was  twenty-five,  and  they  were 
all  present.*  The  Council  of  the  Governor  of 
New  York  formed  a part  of  the  assembly. 

The  Six  Nations,  on  whose  account  this  coun- 
cil had  been  called,  were  represented  by  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  chiefs.  That  confederacy  of  un» 

• The  following  are  the  names  of  the  CoromlMiooiT- 
from  the  several  provinces.  In  the  order  In  which  their 
credentials  were  received:  New  York — James  de  Uneey, 
Joseph  Murray,  William  Johnson,  John  Chambers,  Wlu- 
lam  Smith.  Neve  Hampshire—' Theodore  Atkinson,  Bich- 
ard Wibblrd,  Meshek  Weare,  Henry  Sherburne,  Jan.  Jto- 
sachu  setts  Day—  Samuel  Willis,  John  Chandler,  Oluw 
Partridge,  John  Worthington.  Connecticut— Willi*®  fit- 
kin,  Roger  Wolcott,  Elisha  Williams.  Rhode  Island- 
Stephen  1 lopkins,  Martin  Howard,  J un.  Maryland— 
jam  in  Talker,  Abraham  Barnes.  Pennnjhxmia— Jo™ 
Pens,  Richard  Peter*,  Isaac  Norris,  Benjamin  Franklin. 
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lettered  pagans  was  & marvel.  It  was  found  by 
the  Europeans,  when  they  first  came,  in  all  its 
perfection.  They  called  themselves  Aquarius- 
chiont — “united  people”-1-and  claimed  to  have 
sprung  from  the  soil  on  which  they  dwelt,  like 
the  trees  of  the  wilderness.  Their  confederacy 
was  composed  of  separate  independent  commu- 
nities, having  distinct  municipal  laws,  like  the 
United  Provinces  of  Holland.  No  nation  of  the 
League  held  a pre-eminence.  They  were  orig- 
inally five  republics,  confederated  for  mutual 
defense  and  conquest,  and  were  known  as  the 
Five  Nations  until  they  were  joined  by  the  Tus- 
caroras  from  North  Carolina,  their  kinsmen  and 
friends,  early  in  the  last  century.  Then  they 
became  the  Six  Nations,  called  respectively,  Mo- 
hawks, Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  Senecas, 
and  Tuscaroras.  Each  nation  was  divided  into 
three  tribes  or  families,  distinguished  by  separate 
totum*  or  heraldic  insignia.  They  called  their 
confederacy  the  Long  House.  The  eastern  door 
was  kept  by  the  Mohawks,  the  western  by  the 
Senecas,  the  most  warlike  and  yet  the  most  civ- 
ilized of  all.  The  great  Council  Fire,  or  Fed- 
eral head,  was  with  the  Onondagas,  not  far  from 
the  present  city  of  Syracuse.  Their  power  was 
known  and  felt  over  the  whole  region  eastward 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  most  remote  tribes  on 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  They  possessed  an 
exalted  spirit  of  liberty,  and  spumed  with  dis- 
dain every  foreign  and  domestic  shackle  of  con- 
trol. Almost  a hundred  years  before  Jefferson 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  Garangu- 
la,  a venerable  Onondaga  sachem,  said  to  the 
Govern  or- Gene/al  of  Canada,  who  had  menaced 
the  confederacy  with  destruction,  “We  are 
born  free  I We  neither  depend  on  Yonondio 
[Governor  of  Canada]  nor  Corlear  [Governor  of 
New  York].  Wo  may  go  where  wo  please,  and 
carry  with  us  whom  we  please,  and  buy  and  sell 
what  we  please.”  Such  were  the  people  whose 
friendship  the  English  Government  and  the  An- 
glo-American colonists  now  sought.  Their  rep- 
resentatives appeared  in  the  Congress  at  Albany, 
led  by  Hendrick,  a gray-haired  and  much-loved 
Mohawk  warrior  and  orator,  who  gave  his  life 
the  next  year  at  Lake  George  in  testimony  of 
his  faithfulness  to  the  pledges  he  and  his  people 
now  made  to  the  English. 

De  Lancey  presided  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  Congress.  The  Indian  business  was  first 
taken  up,  and  the  discussion  of  it  occupied  sev- 
eral days.  Hendrick  was  the  chief  speaker  on 
the  part  of  the  savages.  He  was  bold  as  well 
as  eloquent,  and  frankly  assured  the  Congress 
thut  the  neglect  of  the  Six  Nations  by  the  white 
people,  and  their  delay  in  erecting  defenses 
against  the  French  during  the  long  years  of 
bitter  personal  and  political  strife  which  had 
cursed  the  province  of  New  York,  had  almost 
lost  to  the  English  the  friendship  of  the  Iroquois 
Confederacy.  Full  one-half  of  the  Onondagas 
had  withdrawn  and  joined  the  French  at  the 
month  of  the  Oswogatchic,  in  Northern  New 
York,  and  many  of  the  Mohawks  were  kept  from 
doing  likewise  only  by  the  exertions  of  Hendrick 


and  his  immediate  friends.  When,  therefore, 
the  Governor  of  New  York,  in  his  6peech  to  the 
Indians,  which  was  interpreted  by  Myndert 
Schuyler,  hinted  that  the  Six  Nations  did  not 
increase  their  power  at  the  expense  of  the  ene- 
my, Hendrick  indignantly  replied:  “It  is  your 
fault,  Brothers,  that  we  are  not  strengthened  by 
conquest.  We  would  have  gone  and  taken 
Crown  Point,  but  you  hindered  us.  Wo  had 
concluded  to  go  and  take  it,  but  we  were  told  it 
was  too  late,  and  that  the  ice  would  not  bear  os. 
Instead  of  this,  you  burned  your  own  fort  at 
Saratoga  and  ran  away  from  it,  which  was  a 
shame  and  a scandal.  Look  around  your  coun- 
try and  see:  you  liave  no  fortifications  about 
you — no,  not  even  to  this  city.  You  have  asked 
us,”  ho  continued,  “ the  reason  of  our  living  in 
this  dispersed  manner.  The  reason  is  your  neg- 
lecting us  these  three  years  past.”  Then  casting 
a stick  behind  him,  he  said:  “ You  have  thus 
thrown  us  behind  your  back  and  disregarded  as, 
whereas  the  Frencli  are  a subtle  and  vigilant 
people,  ever  using  their  utmost  endeavors  to  se- 
duce and  bring  our  people  over  to  them.  Look 
at  the  French  1 They  are  men ; they  are  forti- 
fying every  where.  But,  we  are* ashamed  to  say 
it,  you  are  like  womenf  bare  and  open,  without 
any  fortifications.  It  is  but  one  step  from  Can- 
ada hither,  and  the  French  may  easily  come  and 
j turn  you  out  of  doors.” 

This  was  wholesome  rebuke  for  De  Lancey 
and  others  who  had  been  long  engaged  in  parti- 
san and  personal  contests,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  province.  It  was  listened  to  with  patience, 
and  mutual  promises  of  good  conduct  were  given. 
The  treaties  were  renewed,  and  Hendrick,  speak- 
ing for  the  Six  Nations,  said:  “ We  return  you 
all  our  grateful  acknowledgments  for  renewing 
and  brightening  our  covenant  chain.  We  will 
take  this  belt  to  Onondaga  [the  Federal  capital 
of  the  Six  Nations],  where  our  council-fire  al- 
ways burns,  and  keep  it  so  securely  that  neither 
thunder  nor  lightning  shall  break  it.  There  we 
will  consult  oyer  it,  and  we  hope  when  you  show 
this  belt  again  we  shall  give  you  reason  to  re- 
joice at  it.  In  the  mean  time  we  desire  that 
you  will  strengthen  yourselves,  and  bring  as 
many  into  this  covenant  chain  as  you  possibly 
can.” 

With  the  renewal  of  the  treaties  with  the  Six 
Nations  the  principal  business  of  the  Congress, 
contemplated  by  the  Homo  Government,  was 
concluded.  But  the  commissioners  had  a topic 
for  consideration,  which  the  Lords  of  Trade  hod 
sug^gsted  in  part,  of  far  greater  ultimate  im- 
portance than  the  friendship  of  all  the  savage 
tribes  on  the  continent.  It  was  that  of  a polit- 
ical union  of  all  the  colonies,  not  for  immediate 
use  only,  as  the  British  Government  desired,  but 
for  all  time.  Some  of  the  colonists  had  long 
thought  of  the  measure.  The  New  England 
Confederacy  of  1643  had  been  practically  sug- 
gestive. As  early  as  1697  the  wise  William 
Fenn  had  proposed  an  annual  Conyres s of  all  the 
provinces  on  the  continent , with  powtr  to  rigulate 
commerce.  For  ten  years  Samuel  Adams,  of 
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Massachusetts,  had  been  advocating  it ; and  the 
delegates  of  his  province  were  instructed  to  pro- 
pose the  measure  in  the  Congress.  Franklin 
had  thought  much  and  spoken  frequently  on  the 
subject  ever  since  the  kindling  of  King  George’s 
War,  ten  years  before,  when  Shirley  called  upon 
all  the  colonies  for  collective  aid.  And  a month 
before  the  assembling  of  the  Congress,  after  nar- 
rating in  his  Pennsylvania  Gazette  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  French  in  the  Ohio  country,  and 
urging  union  to  resist  their  aggressions,  he  said : 
“The  confidence  of  the  French  in  this  under- 
taking seems  well-founded  in  the  present  dis- 
united state  of  the  British  colonies,  and  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  bringing  so  many  different 
governments  and  assemblies  to  agree  in  any 
speedy  and  effectual  measures  for  our  common 
defense  and  security;  while  our  enemies  have 
the  very  great  advantage  of  being  under  one  di- 
rection, with  one  council  and  one  purse.”  To 
give  force  to  his  suggestions  Franklin  printed  at 
the  end  of  this  article  a significant  wood-cut,  the 
design  of  which  was  used  with  great  effect  at 
the  head  of  newspapers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution.  It  represented  a snake  separated 
into  thirteen  pafts,  on  each  of  which  was  the  in- 
itial of  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  Under  the 
snake  were  the  suggestive  words,  Join  or  Die. 

On  the  24th  of.  June  the  Congress,  by  unani- 
mous vote,  declared  that  a union  of  the  colonies 
was  “ absolutely  necessary  for  their  security  and 
defense;”  and  they  appointed  a committee  “to 
prepare  and  receive  plans  or  schemes”  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  “digest  them  into  one  general 
plan”  for  the  inspection  of  the  Congress.  The 
committee  was  composed  of  one  delegate  from 
each  colony  represented  in  the  Congress,  and 
one  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor  of 
New  York.  Dr.  Franklin  was  the  representa- 
tive of  Pennsylvania  in  that  committee,  and  at 
their  first  meeting  he  submitted  a “ Plan  of  pro- 
posed union  of  the  several  Colonies,  for  their 
mutual  defense  and  security,  and  for  extending 
the  British  Settlements  in  North  America,” 
which  he  had  digested,  carefully  prepared,  and 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  some  leading  men 
in  New  York  whom  he  considered  “gentlemen 
of  great  knowledge  in  public  affairs.”  Frank- 
lin’s plan  was  regarded  with  so  much  favor  by 
his  associates  that  they  adopted  it  as  the  voice 
of  the  Committee.  It  was  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  .10th  of  July,  and  paragraph  by  par- 
agraph debated  all  day,  and  adopted.  It  pro- 
posed that  a Union  should  be  established  by  an 
act  of  Parliament ; that  the  government  should 
be  administered  by  a President-General  appoint- 
ed and  supported  by  the  Crown,  assisted  by  a 
Grand  Council  to  be  chosen  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  the  several  colonies  when 
met  in  their  respective  Assemblies;  that  the 
Council  should  consist  of  forty-eight  members, 
the  number  for  each  colony  being  determined  at 
first  by  the  population,  twenty-five  being  a quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  of  business;*  that  the 

• The  following  wu  the  Apportionment  then  proposed : 
Maseacbuaetfta  Bay,  T ; New  Hampshire,  2;  Connecticut, 


city  of  Philadelphia  should,  for  the  present,  be 
the  Federal  capital ; that  there  should  be  a new 
election  for  the  Grand  Council  every  three  years, 
the  number  from  each  colony  being  proportion- 
ed to  the  amount  of  contributions  of  each  to  the 
public  treasury,  and  in  case  of  a vacancy  the 
place  might  be  supplied  at  the  next  sitting  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  colony  to  be  represented; 
that  at  no  time  should  any  colony  have  more 
than  seven  nor  less  than  two  members,  the  ap- 
portionment to  vary  within  these  limits  with  the 
ratio  of  pecuniary  contributions ; that  the  Grand 
Council  should  meet  at  least  once  in  every  year, 
or  might  be  summoned  to  meet  by  the  President- 
| General,  on  an  emergency,  when  he  should  ob- 
tain the  consent  in  writing  of  seven  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  due  notice  sent  to  all ; that  the  Grand 
Council  should  have  power  to  choose  their  own 
Speakers,  and  should  neither  be  dissolved  nor 
prorogued,  nor  made  to  sit  longer  than  six 
weeks  at  one  time  without  their  own  consent 
or  the  special  command  of  the  Crown ; that  ten 
shillings  a day  should  be  allowed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Grand  Council  for  their  services  dur- 
ing their  sessions,  or  journey  to  and  from  their 
place  of  meeting,  twenty  miles  to  be  reckoned  a 
day’s  journey ; that  the  assent  of  the  President- 
General  should  be  requisite  to  all  acts  of  the 
Grand  Council,  and  that  it  should  be  his  office 
and  duty  to  cause  them  to  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution ; that  the  President-General,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Grand  Council  or  Sen- 
ate,  should  have  the  appointment  of  all  milita- 
ry officers,  the  management  of  Indian  treaties, 
and  of  all  Indian  affairs  in  general ; that  the 
Grand  Council  should  make  laws  for  regulating 
new  settlements  or  territories,  until  the  Crown 
should  think  fit  to  form  them  into  governments ; 
that  the  Grand  Council  should  have  control  of 
the  armies,  the  apportionment  of  men  and  mon- 
ey, and  to  enact  laws  in  conformity  with  tbs 
British  Constitution,  and  not  in  contravention 
of  statutes  passed  by  the  imperial  Parliament ; 
that  all  laws  should  be  transmitted  to  the  King 
in  Council  for  approbation,  as  soon  as  may  be 
after  their  passage,  and  if  not  disapproved  with- 
in three  years  after  presentation  to  remain  in 
force ; that  the  general  accounts  should  be  year- 
ly settled  and  reported  to  the  several  Assemblies ; 
that  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  President- 
General,  the  Speaker  of  the  Grand  Council,  or 
President  of  the  Senate,  should  succeed  him,  and 
be  vested  with  the  same  power  and  authority, 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  King  should  be  mode 
known ; that  all  military  officers  for  land  or  set 
service  to  act  under  the  Constitution  should  be 
nominated  by  the  President-General,  but  be  com- 
missioned only  when  they  receive  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Grand  Council ; that  all  civil  officers 
should  be  nominated  by  the  Grand  Council,  and 
receive  the  President-General’s  approbation  be- 

5;  Rhode  Island,  2;  New  York,  4;  New  Jentcjr,  3;  IVnn* 
gylvanla,  6 ; Maryland,  4 ; Virginia,  T ; North  Carolina,  4 , 
South  Carolina,  4.  Georgia  had  then  been  id  tied  only 
about  twenty  yean,  and  was  not  accounted  a separate  col- 
ony In  the  proposed  Union. 
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fore  they  should  officiate ; that  racancies  in  any 
province  might  be  filled  by  the  Governor  there- 
of, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil ; that  the  particular  military  and  civil  estab- 
lishments in  each  colony  should  remain  undis- 
turbed ; and  that  in  sudden  emergencies  any  col- 
ony might  defend  itself,  the  expense  thereof,  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  President-Gen- 
eral and  Grand  Council,  to  be  laid  upon  the  Gen- 
eral Government. 

This  Plan  of  Union  was  approved  by  all  the 
delegates  except  those  from  Connecticut.  De 
Lancey , the  royalist,  opposed  it,  because  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  several  provinces  were  deprived 
by  it  of  a negative  on  all  elections  to  the  Grand 
Council  — a privilege  that  would  have  placed 
the  colonists  at  the  mercy  of  their  royal  rul- 
ers. This  Plan,  it  will  be  observed,  was  a sort 
of  compromise  between  Monarchy  and  Demo- 
cratic Republicanism.  It  recognized  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Crown,  but  granted  to  the  peo- 
ple the  right  of  representation  and  self-taxation, 
and  of  legislation  of  every  kind ; subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  negative  of  the  Ring  in  council. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an 
independent  State  upon  the  rock  of  the  Rights 
of  Man,  without  trenching  sufficiently  upon  the 
acknowledged  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  to  in- 
car  its  hostility.  It  failed.  Although  it  was 
cherished  in  the  Congress  as  the  work  of  a 
patriotic  statesman,  and  a foster-child  of  which 
they  might  be  proud,  and  the  citizens  of  New 
York  filled  the  ears  of  Franklin  with  compli- 
ments when  he  landed  in  that  city  from  an  Al- 
bany sloop  on  the  17th  of  July,  when  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  several  Colonial  Assemblies  who  rep- 
resented the  American  people,  and  to  the  Lords 
of  Trade  who  were  the  oracles  of  the  Crown  in 
the  matter,  both  rejected  it.  The  Assemblies 
looked  upon  it  with  little  favor,  because,  jealous 
of  their  individual  rights,  they  repelled  the  over- 
ruling influence  of  a central  power  even  though 
it  should  be  created  by  themselves.  It  did  not 
assert  a national  independence,  which  had  been 
the  topic  of  many  a day-dream  in  the  colonies 
for  a hundred  years;  and  they  were  afraid  that, 
in  addition  to  the  already  oppressive  power  of 
the  Crown,  they  might  be  subjected  to  a tyranny 
nearer  and  more  potential  in  the  form  of  that 
dreaded  central  power.  So  they  rejected  it. 

The  Lords  of  Trade  saw  in  the  plan  too  much 
of  the  democratic  idea  and  a proclivity  to  na- 
tional independence.  They  were  astonished  at 
the  presumption  of  the  Congress ; and  they  not 
only  did  not  lay  the  Plan  before  the  King,  but 
submitted  a new  one  highly  repugnant  to  the 
Americans.  They  proposed  that  the  Governors 
of  all  the  colonies,  attended  by  one  or  two  mem- 
bers of  their  respective  councils,  should  assemble 
in  congress,  concert  measures  for  the  public  de- 
fense, erect  forts  where  they  judged  proper,  and 
raise  what  troops  they  thought  necessary,  with 
power  to  draw  on  the  British  exchequer  for  the 
sums  that  should  be  wanted,  the  treasury  to  be 
reimbursed  by  a tax  laid  on  the  colonies  by  act 
of  Parliament ! * 4 The  Assemblies,  ” said  Frank- 


lin, 44  all  thought  there  was  too  much  prerogative 
in  the  Plan , and  in  England  it  was  thought  to 
have  too  much  of  the  democratic.”  On  that  ac- 
count he  considered  his  plan  near  the  true  me- 
dium. 

I The  plan  of  the  Lords  of  Trade,  embodying 
the  earliest-devised  scheme  for  directly  taxing 
I the  English  colonies  in  America,  was  communi- 
cated to  Dr.  Franklin  by  Governor  Shirley,  and 
drew  from  the  former,  five  months  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress  at  Albany,  an  able 
letter  to  the  latter  44  on  the  imposition  of  direct 
taxes  upon  the  colonies  without  their  consent." 
In  this  letter  he  maintained,  in  effect,  the  grand 
postulate  on  which  the  colonists  rested  for  justi- 
fication when,  a few  years  later,  they  hurled  the 
gauntlet  of  defiance  at  the  feet  of  the  British 
Ministry ; namely,  Taxation  without  Repre- 
sentation is  Tyranny, 

Although  the  Congress  at  Albany  failed  in 
efforts  to  establish  a national  government,  and 
the  bright  visions  of  the  people  faded  into  dim 
dissolving  views  for  the  moment,  their  hopes  and 
resolution  were  not  diminished.  The  founda- 
tions of  a future  independent  State  were  laid 
deeply  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  thoughtful 
men.  The  idea  of  nationality  was  one  of  im 
mense  power,  and  it  began  a revolution  which 
took  no  retrograde  step.  The  Seven  Years'  War 
that  ensued  caused  a wonderful  moral  and  ma- 
terial development  of  the  resources  of  the  colo- 
nists, and  revealed  to  them  their  innate  strength. 
It  trained  for  future  struggles  for  the  right  many 
a brave  soldier  on  whom  they  might  rely ; and 
when  peace  was  established  by  treaty  in  1763, 
the  Anglo-American  colonists  felt  such  a con- 
sciousness of  strength  that  when,  two  years  later, 
their  representatives  assembled  in  another  Colo- 
nial Congress,  they  talked  boldly  of  Rights  in- 
stead of  Expedients. 


NOT  AT  MY  EXPENSE. 

44  T CANT  stand  that  any  longer,  and  I won't," 
JL  said  I,  in  a determined  way,  moving  back 
from  the  window. 

44  Can’t  stand  what,  Mr.  Goldsmith  ?"  asked 
my  wife,  pausing  in  her  half-made  toilet,  and 
looking  at  me  curiously. 

44  People  may  enjoy  themselves  riding  out  in 
the  breezy  morning,  but  not  at  my  expense." 
I shut  my  teeth  hard  and  contracted  my  eye- 
brows ; for  I was  moved  by  an  impulse  of  sad- 
den anger. 

44  Who  is  riding  out  at  your  expense,  Mr. 
Goldsmith  ?" 

44  The  man  who  went  clattering  by  just  now. 
Every  morning  he  goes  past,  with  head  and 
body  erect,  saucy  and  defiant.  How  he  can 
look  an  honest  man  in  the  face  from  such  an  el- 
evation is  more  than  I am  able  to  understand. 
And  he  sha’n’t  do  it  long.  I've  made  up  my 
mind  to  that.  I can't  afford  to  take  horseback 
rides  in  the  morning,  and  nobody  else  shall  do 
so  at  my  expense.” 

44  Why  do  you  say  at  your  expense?"  quietly 
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asked  my  wife.  When  I am  disturbed  she  is  “Cline  keeps  a fa6t  trotter,”  said  I,  “which 
usually  calm.  A fortunate  circumstance,  as  I doesn’t  look  well  for  a Clerk.  “ He’s  retained 

have  had  occasion  many  times  to  know.  a few  nest-eggs,  no  doubt.  * I can’t  afford  to 

“ He’s  in  my  debt : that's  why  I say  it,”  was  keep  a horse ; and  I don’t  feel  inclined  to  let 

my  answer.  any  body  else  keep  one  at  my  expense.  You 

“ Oh ! I understand.”  can  seize  the  horse  at  any  rate.” 

My  wife  said  only  this,  but  her  tone  was  not  “ If  he  doesn’t  sell  it  before  we  get  judgment” 

satisfactory.  Somehow  it  let  into  my  mind  a “ Is  there  no  process  by  which  an  attachment 

perception  that  what  I had  said  did  not  lift  me  can  be  at  once  issued?"  I inquired, 
liigher  in  her  regard.  “None,”  answered  the  lawyer.  “And  I'm 

“And  he  sha’n’t  keep  a fast  horse  at  my  ex-  afraid  you’ll  make  yourself  costs  for  nothing, 
pen se,”  I further  said,  in  a dogged  manner.  Cline  will  hardly  wait  until  judgment  is  obtained 
Now  that  word  fast  was  thrown  in  to  make  before  parting  with  his  horse.  Our  execution 
weight  on  the  side  of  my  indignation ; for  will  be  returned  by  the  sheriff  as  worthless.1* 
touching  the  animal’s  speed  I was  in  the  dark.  “No  matter,"  said  I ; “he  sha’n’t  ride  a fine 
“ When  a man  fails  and  cheats  his  creditors  it’s  horse  at  my  expense.  I’ve  settled  that  point 
about  time  to  leave  the  road  to  honest  men.”  For  the  last  two  weeks  he’s  gone  dashing,  jaunt- 
“Who  is  it  ?”  inquired  my  wife.  ily,  past  ray  house  every  morning  as  grand  as  a 

“ His  name  is  Cline.”  prince,  and  I won’t  stand  it  any  longer.” 

“ Edward  Cline  ?”  So  the  suit  was  brought.  I didn't  get  the 

“Yes.  He  was  in  the  firm  of  Pettis,  James,  horse;  but  there  was  no  more  riding  out  in  the 
and  Co.  They  made  a bad  failure  of  it.  My  morning.  Mr.  Cline  had  to  come  down  to  the 
loss  was  nearly  five  hundred  dollars.”  level  of  his  creditor  and  walk  if  he  desired  an 

“He  married  Lucy  Jardin,”  said  my  wife,  airing.  What  did  I gain  by  all  this?  you  ask. 
not  taking  the  five  hundred  dollars  any  more  I might  answer:  The  satisfaction  of  knowing 
into  account  than  if  the  loss  had  been  five  hun-  that  Mr.  Cline  wa9  compelled  to  walk  at  his  own 
dred  cents,  much  to  my  annoyance.  The  fact  expense  instead  of  riding  at  mine.  But  truth 
is,  Mrs.  Goldsmith  is  not  a worldly-minded  wo-  compels  me  to.say  that  I did  not  receive  much 
man.  She  doesn’t  care  a great  deal  for  fine  dress  pleasure  from  this  view  of  the  case.  It  was  not 
or  fine  furniture.  Isn’t,  in  fact,  half  as  much  half  so  comforting  as  I had  believed  it  would  be. 
in  the  love  of  appearances  as  I am.  She  pro-  I was  disqnieted  by  the  transaction.  Sugges- 
vokes  me  dreadfully  with  her  indifference  to  these  tions,  not  a shadow  of  which  intruded  before, 
things  sometimes.  But  it  might  be  worse,  of  were  now  cast  into  my  thoughts,  and  I could 
course.  The  other  extreme  I should  find  a little  not  put  them  away. 

expensive.  I did  not  see  any  thing  more  of  Mr.  Cline  for 

“ I believe  so,”  was  my  cold  reply.  nearly  two  months  after  the  morning  horseback 

“Poor  Lucy  1 We  were  school-girls,  and  I rides  were  given  up.  But  in  spite  of  many  ef« 
was  very  fond  of  her.  What  is  her  husband  forts  to  put  him  out  of  my  mind  I could  not  re- 
doing?” move  the  unpleasant  subject.  One  day  I met 

“ Clerking  it,  I’m  told.”  him  on  the  street.  We  came  face  to  face  sud* 

My  wife  sighed.  denly,  recognizing  each  other  with  cold  fonnali- 

“ And  enjoying  himself  with  a fine  horse  at  ty.  This  meeting  did  not  add  to  my  comfbrta- 
my  expense,”  I threw  in,  with  a severity  of  tone  ble  feelings*  I would  not  have  taken  the  im- 
that,  knowing  Mrs.  Goldsmith  as  I do,  must  have  pression  it  left  with  me  in  exchange  for  twenty 
hurt  her  gentle  natnre,  even  though  I meant  no-  horses — no,  nor  for  twenty  score.  ,The  thin,  al- 
thing  against  herself.  most  colorless  face,  and  the  large  bright  eyes 

“ He  was  not  in  very  good  health,  I believe,  that  flashed  into  mine,  haunted  me  all  day  long, 
at  the  time  of  their  marriage.”  A few  days  afterward  I met  him  again.  We 

“ I don’t  know  any  thing  abont  that,”  said  I,  looked  at  each  other,  nodded  distantly,  and 
indifferently.  The  fact  is,  I was  feeling  so  hard  passed.  His  appearance  troubled  me.  “Why 
toward  Mr.  Cline,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  so?”  I asked  of  myself.  “What  is  Mr.  Cline 
to  interest  me  favorably  in  any  thing  that  con-  to  me  ?”  A suspicion  of  the  truth  was  crowd- 
cerned  him.  ing  in  npon  me,  but  I sought  to  keep  it  out. 

The  subject  was  not  a pleasant  one  to  discuss  “I  saw  my  old  friend  Mrs.  Cline  to-day,” 
with  my  wife,  and  so  it  was  dropped.  She  said  my  wife,  a week  or  two  later.  I glanced 
doesn’t  sympathize  with  me  in  matters  of  busi-  toward  her  but  made  no  remark.  Her  counte- 
ness  and  gain  to  the  degree  I would  like.  Some-  nance  was.  not  animated, 
times  she  annoys  me  so  much  by  this  want  of  “ She  called  at  Mrs.  Everett’s  while  I 
sympathy  that  I am  tempted  to  say  things,  1 there.  I was  very  glad  to  see  her.  It  is  such 
which,  if  said,  it  would  grieve  me  to  remember,  a long  time  since  we  met  before.  Poor  Lucy ! 
Generally  I manage  to  keep  silent.  1 She  is  in  a great  deal  of  trouble  abont  her  hus- 

On  my  way  to  the  store,  after  dinner,  I called  band.” 
at  the  office  of  a lawyer,  and  placed  my  claim  i “ What  of  her  husband  ?”  I asked,  covering 
against  the  late  firm  of  Pettis,  James,  and  Co.  | by  an  assumed  hardness  of  manner  the  real  in- 
in  his  hand,  and  told  him  to  make  what  ho  could  1 terest  I felt, 
out  of  it.  I “ He’s  in  very  bad  health.” 
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“Ah!  Is  he?” 

“Yes.  Confinement  at  the  desk  for  over  ten 
hours  a day  is  simply  destroying  his  life : so 
Lucy  says.  They  would  break  up  and  go  into 
the  country — where  he  could  be  out  of  doors  a 
great  deal,  and  get  that  exercise  in  the  open  air 
which  is  essential  to  his  health — but  they  have 
five  little  children,  and  all  their  dependence  is 
on  Mr.  Cline's  salary.  The  change  on  which 
his  very  life  depends  they  can  not  make.  Their 
case  is  a very  hard  one,  and  I've  been  gadTover 
it  ever  since  I saw  Lucy.” 

I made  no  response,  and  Mrs.  Goldsmith  said 
nothing  farther  on  the  subject.  Of  course  I felt 
uncomfortable.  I am  not  cruel;  only  a little 
hardy  at  times,  in  exacting  ray  own,  and  not  al- 
ways as  considerate  toward  the  unfortunate  as 
genuine  humanity  would  prompt.  The  fact  is, 
I can  never  put  clearly  out  of  my  mind  a sus- 
picion of  wrong  when  I do  not  get  my  own.  I 
pay  every  body  honestly,  and  expect  every  body 
to  pay  me  honestly.  Failing  to  receive  what  is 
justly  my  due  I lapse  into  the  impression  that 
wrong  is  intended,  which  often  induces  a line  of 
conduct  that  my  feelings  can  not  afterward  ap- 
prove. That  it  was  so  in  the  present  case  I need 
not  affirm.  I saw  things  under  certain  changed 
relations.  The  morning  rides  on  horseback  had 
been  to  Mr.  Cline  as  essential  as  food.  They 
made  an  item  of  cost  in  his  living  that  could  no 
more  be  dispensed  with  safely  than  the  item  for 
meat  or  bread.  Taking  my  constitution  and 
dtate  of  health,  horseback-riding  might  be  in- 
dulged or  dispensed  with,  and  only  slight  differ- 
ence of  loss  and  gain  appear.  This  contrast  in 
the  two  cases,  now  so  clearly  seen,  troubled  me 
not  a little. 

But  as  I had  not  seised  Mr.  Cline's  horse — 
only  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  part  with  the 
animal  to  prevent  my  seizing  it  under  execution 
— I could  not  see  the  way  clear  in  any  act  look- 
ing to  the  restoration  of  a state  of  things  which 
my  unfortunate  proceeding  had  disturbed.  So 
I pushed  the  matter  resolutely  aside.  But  the 
consequences  of  our  acts  continually  witness 
against  us.  I had  done  wrong ; and  tho  wrong 
lifted  its  hands  and  cried  out. 

It  so  happened  now  that  I met  Mr.  Cline,  on 
my  way  to  and  from  business,  almost  every  day. 
We  seemed  to  have  adopted  the  same  hour  for 
dining,  and  to  occupy  about  the  same  time  at 
our  meals.  To  get  rid  of  his  pale,  rebuking 
face,  and  of  his  large  bright  eyes,  that  seemed  to 
look  at  me  accusingly,  I altered  my  dinner-time, 
so  that  it  might  come  half  an  hour  later. 

The  sound  of  hoofs  were  in  the  street  one 
morning  at  half  past  six  o'clock.  I looked  forth 
with  interest.  No  circumstance  could  have  given 
more  pleasure  than  the  sight  of  Mr.  Cline  on 
horseback.  He  might  have  ridden  the  gayest 
animal  in  town  without  annoyance  to  me.  But 
the  pale  clerk  was  not  out  for  an  airing.  I 
turned  from  the  window  with  a sigh,  thinking 
of  his  wasting  form  and  of  his  five  little  chil- 
dren. 

“ I will  make  him  the  present  of  a horse!” 


said  I,  under  the  impulse  of  troubled  feelings. 
And  I turned  this  hastily-formed  p0p°se  over  in 
my  thoughts,  but  soon  dismissed  it4s  out  of  the 
question.  Of  course  ho  would  not  accept  a 
horse  from  me.  Why  should  he  ? 

“ That  young  man  of  yours  has  a bad  cough,” 
said  I,  listening  toward  the  counting-room,  from 
which  came  the  sound  that  had  arrested  my  at- 
tention. I had  called  upon  a merchant  for  the 
transaction  of  some  business. 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  with  a slight  change  of 
manner;  “a  cough  that  will  soon  take  him  to 
his  grave,  poor  fellow !” 

Our  business  conversation  was  then  resumed. 

“Dreadful!”  I could  not  help  ejaculating,  as 
another  paroxysm  of  coughing  seized  the  clerk. 

“ It  is  very  painful,”  said  the  merchant,  show- 
ing nearly  as  much  annoyance  as  sympathy. 
“The  fact  is,  he  is  not  fit  to  work,  and  ought 
to  be  at  home  instead  of  in  the  counting-room. 
I've  intimated  as  much  several  times;  but  ho 
will  come,  day  after  day,  and  tie  himself  down 
to  the  desk,  though  it  is  killing  him.” 

“ Has  he  a family  ?”  I asked. 

“Yes;  a wife  and  five  children,”  replied  the 
merchant. 

“ Oh  dear ! That  is  bad.” 

“ Yes,  a hard  case  enough,  and  I'm  very  sor- 
ry for  him.  It’s  Mr.  Cline,  lately  in  the  firm 
of  Pettis,  James,  and  Co.  He  had  a few  thou- 
sand dollars  left  him  by  an  aunt,  and  Pettis  and 
James  took  him  in  for  the  sake  of  his  capital, 
which  was  lost  in  a year  or  two.  He  is  a high- 
toned,  honorable  man,  and  the  failure  hurt  him 
a great  deal  more  than  the  loss  of  his  money ; 
for  it  was  a bad  failure,  as  you  are  aware.  Well, 
you  see,  after  he  was  thrown  out  I gave  him  a 
place  in  my  counting-room.  But  confinement 
at  the  desk  soon  began  to  break  him  down,  and 
his  doctor  said  that  ho  must  ride  on  horseback 
every  morning.  He  made  some  demur,  on  the 
grouhd  of  his  condition  os  a debtor,  and  said 
that  it  would  subject  him  to  unfavorable  judg- 
ments in  the  minds  of  certain  people.  I joined 
with  the  doctor,  who  is  my  own  physician,  in 
overruling  that  view  of  the  case,  and  went  60  far 
as  to  advance  money  to  purchase  a horse.  The 
morning  rides  worked  to  a charm.  He  gained 
in  flesh,  and  went  through  his  counting-house 
labors  without  further  apparent  detriment  to 
health.  But  this  was  not  to  last.  A keen- 
sighted  creditor  of  Pettis,  James,  and  Co.  dis- 
covered that  he  was  keeping  a fast  horse  and 
enjoying  himself  at  his  expense ; so  he  pounced 
on  him,  in  order  to  get  the  horse.  The  poor 
fellow  broke  down  at  this,  sold  the  animal,  and 
returned  the  advance  I had  made.  I offered  to 
buy  it  back,  and  hold  it  as  my  own,  he  simply 
to  pay  the  stable-keeper's  bill,  and  use  the  ani- 
mal as  before.  To  this  he  would  not  consent. 
‘It  will  only  subject  me  to  misunderstanding 
and  annoyance,'  he  replied.  ‘I  will  walk  in 
the  mornings ; that  will  keep  me  up.’  But  the 
walks  exhausted  instead  of  invigorating  him. 
He's  been  running  down  very  rapidly  ever  since, 
and  is  past  all  hope,  I fear,  of  benefit  from  med- 
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icine,  exercise,  or  change.  It’s  a hard  case; 
and  there  A many  more  as  hard.  This  press- 
ing of  unfortunates  to  the  wall  is  a cruel  process, 
Mr.  Goldsmith,  and  often  entails  great  wrongs 
and  sufferings.  Better  let  two  rogues  escape 
than  crush  the  life  out  of  an  honest  man  lying 
helpless  at  your  feet.** 

I answered  nothing.  There  ensued  a pause ; 
then  I went  back  to  business,  and,  finishing  that, 
retired.  In  all  the  city  there  was  scarcely  a 
more  unhappy  man.  The  wrong  I had  done 
was  irreparable.  Money  would  not  restore 
health  or  life. 

This  morning — two  months  more  had  passed 
— my  wife,  looking  up  from  the  paper  she  was 
reading  with  a startled  air,  said,  in  a tone  of 
grief, 


“ Mr.  Cline  is  dead." 

“ Dead !”  It  seemed  as  if  an  arrow  had  pen- 
etrated my  soul. 

“ He  died  yesterday.  Poor  Lucy  f what  will 
she  do  with  those  fire  little  children  1* 

Tears  were  in  Mrs.  Goldsmith’s  eyes. 

I turned  my  face  away,  not  willing  that  its 
expression  should  be  seen. 

Dead!  dead!  With  what  force  the  word 
struck  against  me!  I staggered  at  the  blow. 
All  day  I hare  felt  weak  and  bewildered.  I 
am  suffering  from  an  interior  distress  that  no 
consideration  of  the  case  relieves.  Dead!  dead! 
What  a shiver  runs  through  my  nerves ! Fire 
little  ones  thrown  upon  the  world  fatherless! 
That  wrong  will  lift  itself  continually  and  cry 
out  after  me  with  an  unceasing  demand  for  ret- 
ribution. Dead ! dead ! 


ROMOLi 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ADAM  BEDE.** 


CHAPTER  XHI. 

THE  SHADOW'  OF  NEME818. 

IT  was  the  lazy  afternoon  time  on  the  seventh 
of  September,  more  than  two  months  after 
the  day  on  which  Romola  and  Tito  had  con- 
fessed their  love  to  each  other. 

Tito,  just  descended  into  Nello’s  shop,  had 
found  the  barber  stretched  on  the  bench  with  his 
cap  over  his  eyes : one  leg  was  drawn  np,  and 
the  other  had  slipped  toward  the  ground,  having 
apparently  carried  with  it  a manuscript  volume 
of  verse,  which  lay  with  its  leaves  crushed.  In 
a corner  sat  Sandro,  playing  a game  at  mora  by 
himself,  and  watching  the  slow  reply  of  his  left 
fingers  to  the  arithmetical  demands  of  his  right 
with  solemn-eyed  interest. 

Treading  with  the  gentlest  step,  Tito  snatched 
np  the  lute,  and  bending  over  the  barber,  touched 
the  strings  lightly  while  he  sang, 

*(  Quant*  b bclla  giovlnezza, 

Che  si  fugge  tuttavinl 
Chi  vuol  mmer  lieto  ala; 

Di  doman  non  c’6  eerteszL'** 

Nello  was  as  easily  awaked  as  a bird.  The 
cap  was  off  his  eyes  in  an  instant,  and  he  started 
np. 

u Ah,  my  Apollino ! I am  somewhat  late  with 
my  siesta  on  this  hot  day,  it  seems.  That  comes 
of  not  going  to  sleep  in  the  natnral  way,  but 
taking  a potion  of  potent  poesy.  Hear  you,  how 
I am  beginning  to  match  my  words  by  the  initial 
letter,  like  a trovatore  f That  is  one  of  my  bad 
symptoms:  I am  sorely  afraid  that  the  good 
wine  of  my  understanding  is  going  to  run  off  at 
the  spigot  of  authorship,  and  I shall  be  left  an 

•“Bwuiteoii*  is  life  in  blossom  l 
And  U fleeteth— fleeteth  ever; 

Wbooo  would  be  joyful— let  him! 

There's  no  surety  for  the  morrow.” 

Carnival  Song  by  Lorenzo  dei  Medici. 


empty  cask  with  an  odor  of  dregs,  like  many  an- 
other incomparable  genius  of  my  acquaintance. 
What  is  it,  my  Orpheus?”  here  Nello  stretched 
out  his  arms  to  their  full  length,  and  then 
brought  them  round  till  his  hands  grasped  Tito’s 
curls,  and  drew  them  out  playfully.  “What is 
it  you  want  of  your  well-tamed  Nello  ? For  I 
perceive  a coaxing  sound  in  that  soft  strain  of 
yours.  Let  me  see  the  very  needle’s  eye  of  your 
desire,  as  the  sublime  poet  says,  that  I may 
thread  it.” 

“ That  is  but  a tailor’s  image  of  your  sublime 
poet's,”  said  Tito,  still  letting  his  fingers  fall  in 
a light  dropping  way  on  the  strings.  “ But  yon 
have  divined  the  reason  of  my  affectionate  im- 
patience to  Bee  your  eyes  open.  I want  you  to 
give  me  an  extra  touch  of  your  art — not  cm  my  ^ 
chin,  no ; but  on  the  zazzera , which  is  as  tangled 
as  your  Florentine  politics.  You  have  an  adroit 
way  of  inserting  your  comb,  wlfich  flatters  the 
skin,  and  stirs  the  animal  spirits  agreeably  in 
that  region  ; and  a little  of  your  mo6t  delicate 
orange  scent  would  not  be  amiss,  for  I am  bound 
to  the  Sc&la  palace,  and  am  to  present  myself  in 
radiant  company.  The  young  Cardinal  Gio- 
vanni de’  Medici  is  to  be  there,  and  he  bringj 
i with  him  a certain  young  Bernardo  Do  vizi  of 
Bibbiena,  whose  wit  is  so  rapid  that  I see  no 
way  of  outrivaling  it  save  by  the  scent  of  orange 
blossoms.” 

| Nello  had  already  seized  and  flourished  ni« 
comb,  and  pushed  Tito  gently  backward  into 
! the  chair,  wrapping  the  cloth  round  him. 

“Never  talk  of  rivalry,  belgiovane  mio-  Ber 
nardo  Dovizi  is  a keen  youngster,  who  will  n^* 
er  carry  a net  out  to  catch  the  wind ; hut  he  ns* 
something  of  the  same  sharp-muzzled  look  a* 
his  brother  Ser  Piero  da  Bibbiena,  the  wea**4 
that  Piero  de*  Medici  keeps  at  his  heck  to  «P 
through  small  holes  for  him.  No  I you  distance 
all  rivals,  and  may  soon  touch  the  sky  with  jow 
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forefinger.  They  tell  me  you  hare  even  carried 
enough  honey  with  you  to  sweeten  the  sour  Mes- 
ser Angelo ; for  he  has  pronounced  you  less  of 
an  ass  than  might  have  been  expected,  consider- 
ing there  is  such  a good  understanding  between 
you  and  the  Secretary.” 

44  And  between  ourselves,  Nello  mio,  that  Mes- 
ser Angelo  has  more  genius  and  erudition  than 
I can  find  in  all  the  other  Florentine  scholars 
put  together.  It  may  answer  very  well  for  them 
to  cry  me  up  now,  when  Poliziano  is  beaten 
down  with  grief,  or  illness,  or  something  else; 
I can  try  a flight  with  such  a sparrow-hawk  as 
Pietro  Crinito,  but  for  Poliziano,  he  is  a large- 
beaked  eagle  who  would  swallow  me,  feathers 
and  all,  and  not  feel  any  difference. ” 

“ I will  not  contradict  your  modesty  there, 
if  you  will  have  it  so ; but  you  don’t  expect  us 
clever  Florentines  to  keep  saying  the  same  things 
over  again  every  day  of  our  lives,  as  we  must 
do  if  we  always  told  the  truth.  We  cry  down 
Dante,  and  we  cry  up  Francesco  Cei,  just  for 
the  sake  of  variety ; and  if  we  cry  you  up  as  a 
new  Poliziano,  Heaven  has  taken  care  that  it 
shall  not  be  quite  so  great  a lie  as  it  might  have 
been.  And  are  you  not  a pattern  of  virtue  in 
this  wicked  city  ? with  your  ears  double-waxed 
against  all  siren  invitations  that  would  lure  you 
from  the  Via  de’  Bardi,  and  the  great  work  which 
* is  to  astonish  posterity  ?” 

4 4 Posterity  in  good  truth,  whom  it  will  prob- 
ably astonish  as  the  universe  does,  by  the  impos- 
sibility of  seeing  what  was  the  plan  of  it.” 

44  Yes,  something  like  that  was  being  projih- 
* esied  here  the  other  day.  Cristoforo  Landino 
said  that  the  excellent  Bardo  was  one  of  those 
scholars  who  lio  overthrown  in  their  learning, 
like  cavaliers  in  heavy  armor,  and  then  get  an- 
gry because  they  are  overridden — which  pithy 
remark,  it  seems  to  me,  was  not  an  herb  out  of 
his  own  garden ; for  of  all  men,  for  feeding  one 
with  an  empty  spoon  and  gagging  one  with  vain 
expectation  by  long  discourse,  Messer  Cristoforo 
is  the  pearl.  Ecco!  you  are  perfect  now.”  Here 
Nello  drew  away  the  cloth.  44  Impossible  to  add 
a grace  more  1 But  love  is  not  always  to  be  fed 
on  learning,  eh  ? I shall  have  to  dress  the  zaz - 
zero,  for  the  betrothal  before  long — is  it  not  true  ?” 

“Perhaps,”  said  Tito,  smiling,  44  unless  Mes- 
ser Bernardo  should  next  recommend  Bardo  to 
require  that  I should  yoke  a lion  and  a wild  boar 
to  the  car  of  the  Zecca  before  I can  win  my  Al- 
cestis;  though  I confess  he  is  right  in  holding 
me  unworthy  of  Romola ; she  is  a Pleiad  that 
may  grow  dim  by  marrying  any  mortal.” 

44  Gnaffey  your  modesty  is  in  the  right  place 
there.  Yet  Fate  seems  to  have  measured  and 
chiseled  you  for  the  niche  that  was  left  empty 
by  the  old  man’s  son,  who,  by-the-way,  Cronaca 
was  telling  me,  is  now  at  San  Marco.  Did  you 
know?” 

A slight  electric  shock  passed  through  Tito  as 
he  rose  from  the  chair,  but  it  was  not  outwardly 
perceptible,  for  he  immediately  stooped  to  pick 
np  the  fallen  book,  and  busied  his  fingers  with 
flattening  the  leaves,  while  he  said. 


44  No : he  was  at  Fiesole,  I thought.  Are  you 
sure  he  is  come  back  to  San  Marco  ?” 

44  Cronaca  is  my  authority,”  said  Nello,  with 
a shrug.  44 1 don’t  frequent  that  sanctuary,  but 
he  does.  Ah,”  he  added,  taking  the  book  from 
Tito’s  hands,  44  my  poor  Nencia  da  Barberino! 

It  jars  your  scholarly  feelings  to  see  the  pages 
dog’s-eared.  I was  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  well- 
rhymed  charms  of  that  rustic  maiden — 4 pretti- 
er than  the  turnip-flower,’  ‘with  a cheek  more 
savory  than  cheese.’  But  to  get  such  a well- 
scented  notion  of  the  contadina  one  must  He  on 
velvet  cushions  in  the  Yia  Larga — not  go  to  look 
at  the  Fierucoloni  stumping  in  to  the  Piazza 
della  Nunzi&ta  this  evening  after  sundown.” 

44  And  pray  who  are  the  Fierucoloni  ?”  said 
Tito,  indifferently,  settling  his  cap. 

44  The  contadine  who  come  from  the  mount- 
ains of  Pistoia,  and  the  Casentino,  and  Heaven 
knows  where,  to  keep  their  vigil  in  the  church 
of  the  Nunziata  and  sell  their  yam  and  dried 
mushrooms  at  the  Fierucola  (petty  fair),  as  we 
call  it.  They  make  a queer  show,  with  their 
paper  lanterns,  howling  their  hymns  to  the  Vir- 
gin on  this  eve  of  her  nativity — if  you  had  the 
leisure  to  see  them.  No? — well,  I have  had 
enough  of  it  myself,  for  there  is  wild  work  in 
the  Piazza.  One  may  happen  to  get  a stone  or 
two  about  one’s  ears  or  shins  without  asking  for 
it,  and  I was  never  fond  of  that  pressing  atten- 
tion. Addio.” 

Tito  carried  a little  uneasiness  with  him  on 
his  visit,  which  ended  earlier  than  he  had  ex- 
pected, thb  boy-cardinal  Giovanni  de’  Medici, 
youngest  of  red-hatted  fathers,  who  has  since 
presented  his  broad  dark  cheek  very  conspicu- 
ously to  posterity  os  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  hav- 
ing been  detained  at  hi9  favorite  pastime  of  the 
chase,  and  having  failed  to  appear.  It  still 
wanted  half  an  hour  of  sunset  as  he  left  the  door 
of  the  Scala  palace,  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding forthwith  to  the  Via  de'  Bardi,  but  he 
had  not  gone  far  when,  to  his  astonishment,  he 
saw  Romola  advancing  toward  him  along  the 
Borgo  Pinti. 

She  wore  a thick  black  veil  and  black  mantle, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  her  figure  and 
her  walk;  and  by  her  side  was  a short,  stout 
form,  which  he  recognized  as  that  of  Monna 
Brigida,  in  spite  of  the  unusual  plainness  of  her 
attire.  Romola  had  not  been  bred  up  to  devo- 
tional observances,  and  the  occasions  on  which 
she  took  the  air  elsewhere  than  under  the  loggia 
on  the  roof  of  the  house  were  so  rare  and  so  much 
dwelt  on  beforehand,  because  of  Bardo’s  dislike 
to  be  left  without  her,  that  Tito  felt  sure  there 
must  have  been  some  sudden  and  urgent  ground 
for  an  absence  of  which  he  had  heard  nothing 
the  day  before.  She  saw  him  through  her  veil 
and  hastened  her  steps. 

“Romola,  has  any  thing  happened?”  said 
Tito,  turning  to  walk  by  her  side. 

She  did  not  answer  at  the  first  moment,  and 
Monna  Brigida  broke  in. 

44  Ah,  Messer  Tito,  you  do  well  to  turn  round, 
for  we  are  in  haste.  And  is  it  not  a misfortune? 
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we  are  obliged  to  go  round  by  the  walls  and  turn 
up  the  Via  del  Maglio,  because  of  the  Fiera  ; for 
the  contadine  coming  in  block  up  the  way  by  the 
Nunziata,  which  would  have  taken  us  to  San 
Marco  in  half  the  time.” 

Tito’s  heart  gave  a great  bound,  and  began  to 
beat  violently. 

“ Romola,”  he  said,  in  a lower  tone,  “are  you 
going  to  San  Marco?” 

They  were  now  out  of  the  Borgo  Pinti  and 
were  under  the  city  walls,  where  they  had  wide 
gardens  on  their  left  hand,  and  all  was  quiet. 
Romola  put  aside  her  veil  for  the  sake  of  breath- 
ing the  air,  and  he  could  see  the  subdued  agita- 
tion in  her  face. 

“Yes,  Tito  imo,”  she  said,  looking  directly  at 
him  with  sad  eyes.  “For  the  first  time  I am 
doing  something  unknown  to  my  father.  It 
comforts  me  that  I have  met  you,  for  at  least  I 
can  tell  you.  But  if  you  are  going  to  him  it  will 
be  well  for  you  not  to  say  that  you  met  me.  He 
thinks  I am  only  gone  to  the  cugina,  because  she 
sent  for  me.  I left  my  godfather  with  him : he 
knows  where  I am  going,  and  why.  You  re- 
member that  evening  when  my  brother’s  name 
was  mentioned  and  my  father  spoke  of  him  to 
you?” 

“ Yes,  ” said  Tito,  in  a low  tone.  There  was 
a strange  complication  in  his  mental  state.  His 
heart  sank  at  the  probability  that  a great  change 
was  coming  over  his  prospects,  while  at  the  same 
time  his  thoughts  were  darting  over  a hundred 
details  of  the  course  he  would  take  when  the 
change  had  come — and  yet  ho  returned  Romo- 
la's  gaze  with  a hungry  sense  that  it  might  be 
the  last  time  she  would  ever  bend  it  on  him  with 
full,  unquestioning  confidence. 

“The  cugina  had  heard  that  he  was  come 
back,  and  the  evening  before — the  evening  of 
San  Giovanni — as  I afterward  found,  he  had  been 
seen  by  our  good  Maso  near  the  door  of  our 
house ; but  when  Maso  went  to  inquire  at  San 
Marco,  Dino,  that  is,  my  brother — he  was  chris- 
tened Bernardino,  after  our  godfather,  but  now 
he  calls  himself  Fra  Luca — had  been  taken  to 
the  monastery  at  Fiesole,  because  he  was  ill. 
But  this  morning  a message  came  to  Maso,  say- 
ing that  he  was  come  back  to  San  Marco,  and 
Maso  went  to  him  there.  He  is  very  ill,  and 
he  has  adjured  me  to  go  and  see  him.  I can  not 
refuse  it,  though  I hold  him  guilty : I still  re- 
member how  I loved  him  when  I was  a little 
girl,  before  I knew  that  he  would  forsake  my  fa- 
ther. And  perhaps  he  has  some  word  of  peni- 
tence to  send  by  me.  It  cost  me  a struggle  to 
act  in  opposition  to  my  father’s  feeling,  which  I 
have  always  held  to  be  just.  I am  almost  sure 
you  will  think  I have  chosen  rightly,  Tito,  be- 
cause I have  noticed  that  your  nature  is  less 
rigid  than  mine,  and  nothing  makes  you  angry: 
it  would  cost  you  less  to  be  forgiving ; though, 
if  you  had  seen  your  father  forsaken  by  one  to 
whom  ho  had  given  his  chief  love — by  one  in 
whom  he  had  planted  his  labor  and  his  hopes — 
forsaken  when  his  need  was  becoming  greatest — 
even  you,  Tito,  would  find  it  hard  to  forgive.” 


What  could  he  6ay  ? He  was  not  equal  to 
the  hypocrisy  of  telling  Romola  that  such  of- 
fenses ought  not  to  be  pardoned ; and  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  utter  any  words  of  dissuasion. 

“ You  are  right,  my  Romola ; you  are  always 
right,  except  in  thinking  too  well  of  me.” 

There  was  really  some  genuineness  in  those 
last  words,  and  Tito  looked  very  beautiful  as  he 
uttered  them,  with  an  unusual  pallor  in  his  face, 
and  a slight  quivering  of  his  lip.  Romola,  inter- 
preting all  things  largely,  like  a mind  prepos- 
sessed with  high  belief^,  had  a tearful  brightness 
in  her  eyes  as  she  looked  at  them,  touched  with 
keen  joy  that  he  felt  so  strongly  whatever  she 
felt.  But  without  pausing  in  her  walk,  she  said, 

“ And  now,  Tito,  I wish  you  to  leave  me,  for 
the  cugina  and  I shall  be  lees  noticed  if  we  enter 
the  piazza  alone.” 

“Yes,  it  were  better  you  should  leave  ns," 
said  Monna  Brig  id*;  “for  to  say  the  truth, 
Messer  Tito,  all  eyes  follow  you,  and  let  Romola 
muffle  herself  as  she  will,  every  one  wants  to  see 
what  there  is  under  her  veil,  for  she  has  that  way 
of  walking  like  a procession.  Not  that  I find 
fault  with  her  for  it,  only  it  doesn’t  suit  my  steps. 
And,  indeed,  I would  rather  not  have  us  seen 
going  to  San  Marco,  and  that’s  why  I am  dressed 
as  if  I were  one  of  the  piagnoni  themselves,  and 
as  old  as  Sant’  Anna;  for  if  it  had  been  any 
body  but  poor  Dino,  who  ought  to  be  forgiven  if 
he’s  dying,  for  what's  the  use  of  having  a grudge 
against  dead  people? — make  them  feel  while 
they  live,  6ay  I — ” 

No  one  made  a scruple  of  interrupting  Monna 
Brigida,  and  Tito,  having  jnst  raised  RomolaV 
hand  to  his  lips,  and  said,  “ I understand,  I obey 
you,”  now  turned  away,  lifting  his  cap— a sign 
of  reverence  rarely  made  at  that  time  by  native 
Florentines,  and  which  excited  Bernardo  del 
Nero’s  contempt  for  Tito  as  a fawning  Greek; 
while  to  Romola,  who  loved  homage,  it  gave 
him  an  exceptional  grace. 

He  was  half  glad  of  the  dismissal,  half  dis- 
posed to  ding  to  Romola  to  the  last  moment  in 
which  she  would  love  him  without  suspicion. 
For  it  seemed  to  him  certain  that  this  brother 
would  before  all  things  want  to  know,  and  that 
Romola  would  before  all  things  confide  to  him, 
what  was  her  father’s  position  and  her  own  after 
the  years  which  must  have  brought  so  much 
change.  She  would  tell  him  that  she  was  soon 
to  be  publicly  betrothed  to  a young  scholar,  who 
was  to  fill  up  the  place  left  vacant  long  ago  by  a 
wandering  son.  He  foresaw  the  impulse  that 
would  prompt  Romola  to  dwell  on  that  prospect, 
and  what  would  follow  on  the  mention  of  the 
future  husband’s  name.  Fra  Loca  would  tell 
all  he  knew  and  conjectured,  and  Tito  saw  no 
possible  falsity  by  which  he  could  now  ward  off 
the  worst  consequences  of  his  former  dissimala- 
tion.  It  was  all  over  with  his  prospects  in  Flor- 
ence. There  was  Messer  Bernardo  del  Nero, 
who  would  bo  delighted  at  seeing  confirmed  the 
wisdom  of  his  advice  about  deferring  the  be- 
trothal until  Tito’s  character  and  position  had 
been  established  by  a longer  residence;  and  the 
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history  of  the  young  Greek  professor,  whose  bene- 
factor was  in  slavery,  would  be  the  talk  under 
every  loggia.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
felt  too  fevered  and  agitated  to  trust  his  power 
of  self-command ; he  gave  up  his  intended  visit 
to  Bardo,  and  walked  up  and  down  under  the 
walls  until  the  yellow  light  in  the  west  had 
quite  faded,  when,  without  any  distinct  purpose, 
he  took  the  first  turning,  which  happened  to  be 
the  Via  San  Sebastiano,  leading  him  directly  to- 
ward the  Piazza  dell’  Annunziata.  He  was  at 
one  of  those  lawless  moments  which  come  to  us 
all  if  we  have  no  guide  but  desire,  and  the  path- 
way where  desire  leads  us  seems  suddenly  closed; 
he  was  ready  to  follow  any  beckoning  that  of- 
fered him  an  immediate  purpose. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  PEASANTS’  FAIB. 

The  moving  crowd  and  the  strange  mixture 
of  noises  that  burst  on  him  at  the  entrance  of 
the  piazza,  reminded  Tito  of  what  Nello  had 
said  to  him  about  the  Fierucoloni,  and  he  pushed 
bis  way  into  the  crowd  with  a sort  of  pleasure  in 
the  hooting  and  elbowing  that  filled  the  empty 
moments,  and  dulled  that  calculation  of  the 
future  which  had  so  new  a dreariness  for  him, 
as  he  foresaw  himself  wandering  away  solitary 
in  pursuit  of  some  unknown  fortune,  that  his 
thought  had  even  glanced  toward  going  in  search 
of  Baldassarre  after  all. 

At  each  of  the  opposite  inlets  he  saw  people 
struggling  into  the  piazza,  while  above  them 
paper  lanterns,  held  aloft  on  sticks,  were  waving 
uncertainly  to  and  fro.  A rude  monotonous 
chant  made  a distinctly  traceable  strand  of  noise, 
across  which  screams,  whistles,  gibing  chants  in 
piping  boyish  voices,  the  beating  of  nacchere  or 
drums,  and  the  ringing  of  little  bells,  met  each 
other  in  confused  din.  Every  now  and  then 
one  of  the  dim  floating  lights  disappeared  with 
a smash  from  a stone  lanced  more  or  less  vague- 
ly in  pursuit  of  mischief,  followed  by  a scream 
and  renewed  shouts.  But  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  whirling  tumult  there  were  groups  who  were 
keeping  this  vigil  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin 
in  a more  methodical  manner  than  by  fitful 
stoiie  - throwing  and  gibing.  Certain  ragged 
men,  darting  a hard,  sharp  glance  around  them 
while  their  tongues  rattled  merrily,  were  in- 
viting country  people  to  game  with  them  on 
fair  and  open-handed  terms ; two  masquerading 
figures  on  stilts,  who  had  snatched  lanterns  from 
the  crowd,  were  swaying  the  lights  to  and  fro  in 
meteoric  fashion,  as  they  strode  hither  and  thith- 
er ; a sage  trader  was  doing  a profitable  business 
at  a small  covered  stall,  in  hot  berlingozzi , a fa- 
vorite farinaceous  delicacy;  one  man  standing 
on  a barrel,  with  his  back  firmly  planted  against 
a pillar  of  the  loggia  in  front  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital  (Sptdak  degP  Innocenti),  was  selling 
efficacious  pills,  invented  by  a doctor  of  Salerno, 
warranted  to  prevent  toothache  and  death  by 


drowning ; and  not  far  off,  against  another  pillar, 
a tumbler  was  showing  off  his  tricks  on  a small 
platform ; while  a handful  of  ’prentices,  despis- 
ing the  slack  entertainment  of  guerrilla  stone- 
throwing, were  having  a private  concentrated 
match  of  that  favorite  Florentine  sport  at  the 
narrow  entrance  of  the  Via  de*  Febbrai. 

Tito,  obliged  to  make  his  way  through  chance 
openings  in  the  crowd,  found  himself  at  one  mo- 
ment close  to  the  trotting  procession  of  bare- 
footed, hard-heeled  contadine,  and  could  see 
their  sun-dried,  bronzed  faces,  and  their  strange 
fragmentary  garb,  dim  with  hereditary  dirt,  and 
of  obsolete  stuffs  and  fashions,  that  made  them 
look,  in  the  eyes  of  the  city  people,  like  a way- 
worn ancestry  returning  from  a pilgrimage  on 
which  they  had  set  out  a century  ago.  Just 
then  it  was  the  hardy,  scant-feeding  peasant- 
women  from  the  mountains  of  Pistoia,  who  were 
entering  with  a year’s  labor  in  a moderate  bun- 
dle on  their  backs,  and  in  their  hearts  that 
meagre  hope  of  good  and  that  wide  dimjear  of 
harm,  which  were  somehow  to  be  cared  for  by 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  whose  miraculous  image, 
painted  by  the  angels,  was  to  have  tho  curtain 
drawn  away  from  it  on  this  Eve  of  her  Nativity, 
that  its  potency”  might  stream  forth  without  ob- 
struction. 

At  another  moment  he  was  forced  away  to- 
ward the  boundary  of  the  piazza,  where  the 
more  stationary  candidates  for  attention  and 
small  coin  had  judiciously  placed  themselves,  in 
order  to  be  safe  in  their  rear.  Among  these 
Tito  recognized  his  acquaintance  Bratti,  who 
stood  with  his  back  against  a pillar  and  his 
month  pursed  up  in  disdainful  silence,  eying 
every  one  who  approached  him  with  a cold 
glance  of  superiority,  and  keeping  his  hand  fast 
on  a serge  covering,  which  concealed  the  con- 
tents of  the  basket  slung  before  him.  Rather 
surprised  at  a deportment  so  unusual  in  an  anx- 
ious trader,  Tito  went  nearer  and  saw  two  wo- 
men go  up  to  Bratti ’s  basket  with  a look  of  cari- 
osity, whereupon  the  peddler  drew  the  covering 
tighter,  and  looked  another  way.  It  was  quite 
too  provoking,  and  one  of  the  women  was  fain 
to  ask  what  there  was  in  his  basket? 

“Before  I answer  that,  Monna,  I must  know 
whether  you  mean  to  buy.  I can’t  show  such 
wares  as  mine  in  this  fair  for  every  fly  to  settle 
on  and  pay  nothing.  My  goods  are  a little  too 
choice  for  that.  Besides,  I’ve  only  two  left,  and 
I’ve  no  mind  to  sell  them ; for  with  the  chances 
of  the  pestilence  that  wise  men  talk  o£  there  is 
likelihood  of  their  being  worth  their  weight  in 
gold.  No,  no ; andaie  con  Dio . ” 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  other. 

“And  what  nuty  be  the  price?”  said  the 
second. 

“Not  within  what  yon  are  likely  to  have  in 
your  purse,  buona  donna,”  said  Bratti,  in  a 
compassionately  supercilious  tone.  “ I recom- 
mend you  to  trust  in  Messer  Domcneddio  and 
the  saints;  poor  people  can  do  no  better  for 
themselves.” 

“ Not  so  poor!”  said  the  second  woman,  in- 
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dignantly , drawing  out  her  money-bag.  * * Come, 
now ! what  do  you  say  to  a grosso  7” 

“ I say  you  may  get  twenty-one  quattrini  for 
it,”  said  Bratti,  coolly;  “but  not  of  me,  for  I 
haven’t  got  that  small  change.” 

“ Come ; two,  then  ?”  said  the  woman,  get- 
ting exasperated,  while  her  companion  looked  at 
her  with  some  envy.  “It  will  hardly  be  above 
two,  I think.” 

After  further  bidding,  and  further  mercantile 
coquetry,  Bratti  put  on  an  air  of  concession . 

“ Since  you’ve  set  your  mind  on  it,”  he  said, 
slowly  raising  the  cover.  “I  should  be  loth  to 
do  you  a mischief ; for  Maestro  Gabbadeo  used 
to  say,  when  a woman  sets  her  mind  on  a thing 
and  doesn’t  get  it,  she's  in  worse  danger  of  the 
pestilence  than  before.  Ecco  / I have  but  two 
left;  and  let  me  tell  you,  the  fellow  to  them  is 
on  the  finger  of  Maestro  Gabbadeo,  who  is  gone 
to  Bologna — as  wise  a doctor  as  sits  at  any 
door.” 

The  precious  objects  were  two  clumsy  iron 
rings,  beaten  into  the  fashion  of  old  Roman 
rings  such  as  were  sometimes  disinterred.  The 
rust  on  them,  and  the  entirely  hidden  character 
of  their  potency,  were  so  satisfactory,  that  the 
grossi  were  paid  without  grumbling,  and  the 
first  woman,  destitute  of  those  handsome  coins, 
succeeded  after  much  show  of  reluctance  on 
Bratti’s  part  in  driving  a bargain  with  some  of 
her  yam,  and  earned  off  the  remaining  ring  in 
triumph.  Bratti  covered  up  his  basket,  which 
was  now  filled  with  miscellanies,  probably  ob- 
tained under  the  same  sort  of  circumstances  as 
the  yarn,  and  moving  from  his  pillar,  came  sud- 
denly upon  Tito,  who,  if  he  had  had  time,  would 
have  Chosen  to  avoid  recognition. 

“By  the  head  of  San  Giovanni,  now,”  said 
Bratti,  drawing  Tito  back  to  the  pillar,  “this 
is  a piece  of  luck.  For  I was  talking  of  you 
this  morning,  Messer  Greco ; but,  I said,  he  is 
mounted  up  among  the  signori  now — and  Fm 
glad  of  it,  for  I was  at  the  bottom  of  his  fortune 
— but  I can  rarely  get  speech  of  him,  for  he’s 
not  to  be  caught  lying  on  the  stones  now — not 
he ! But  it’s  your  luck,  not  mine,  Messer  Greco, 
save  and  except  some  small  trifle  to  satisfy  me 
for  my  trouble  in  the  transaction.” 

“You  speak  in  riddles,  Bratti,”  said  Tito. 
“ Remember,  I don’t  sharpen  my  wits,  as  you 
do,  by  driving  hard  bargains  for  iron  rings : you 
must  be  plain.” 

“By  the  Holy  ’Vangels ! it  was  an  easy  bar- 
gain I gave  them.  If  a Hebrew  gets  thirty-two 
per  cent.,  I hope  a Christian  may  get  a little 
more.  If  I had  not  borne  a conscience,  I should 
have  got  twice  the  money  and  twice  the  yarn. 
But,  talking  of  rings,  it  is  your  ring — that  very 
ring  you’ve  got  on  your  finger — that  I could  get 
you  a purchaser  for — ay,  and  a purchaser  with 
a deep  money-bag.” 

“Truly?”  said  Tito,  looking  at  his  ring,  and 
listening. 

“ A Genoese  who  is  going  straight  away  into 
Hungaiy,  ns  I understand.  He  came  and  looked 
all  over  my  shop  to  see  if  I had  any  old  things 


I didn’t  know  the  price  of ; I warrant  you,  he 
thought  I had  a pumpkin  on  my  shoulden.  He 
had  been  rummaging  all  the  shops  in  Florence. 
And  he  had  a ring  on — not  like  yours,  but  some* 
thing  of  the  same  fashion ; and  as  he  was  talk- 
ing of  rings,  I said  I knew  a fine  young  man, 
who  was  a particular  acquaintance  of  mine,  who 
had  a ring  of  that  sort.  And  he  said,  ‘Who  is 
he,  pray  ? Tell  him  I'll  give  him  his  price  for 
it.’  And  I thought  of  going  after  you  to  Nello’s 
to-morrow ; for  it’s  my  opinion  of  you,  Messer 
Greco,  that  you’re  not  one  who'd  see  the  Arno 
run  broth,  and  stand  by  without  dipping  your 
finger.” 

Tito  had  lost  no  word  of  what  Bratti  had  said, 
yet  his  mind  had  been  very  busy  all  the  while. 
Why  should  he  keep  the  ring  ? It  had  been  a 
mere  sentiment,  a mere  fancy,  that  had  pre- 
vented him  from  selling  it  with  the  other  gems ; 
if  he  had  been  wiser  and  had  sold  it,  he  might 
perhaps  have  escaped  that  identification  by  Fra 
Luca.  It  was  true  that  it  had  been  taken  from 
Baldassarre’s  finger  and  put  on  his  as  soon  as 
his  young  hand  had  grown  to  the  needful  size; 
but  there  was  really  no  valid  good  to  any  body 
in  those  superstitious  scruples  about  inanimate 
objects.  The  ring  had  helped  toward  the  recog- 
nition of  him.  Tito  had  begun  to  dislike  recog- 
nition, which  was  a claim  from  the  past.  This 
foreigner’s  offer,  if  he  would  really  give  a good 
price,  was  an  opportunity  for  getting  rid  of  the 
ring  without  the  trouble  of  seeking  a purchaser. 

“ Yon  speak  with  your  usual  wisdom,  Bratti,’' 
said  Tito.  “ I have  no  objection  to  hear  what 
your  Genoese  will  offer.  Bat  when  and  where 
shall  I have  speech  of  him  ?” 

“ To-morrow,  at  three  hours  after  sunrise,  he 
will  be  at  my  shop,  and  if  your  wits  are  of  that 
sharpness  rI  have  always  taken  them  to  be,  Mes- 
ser Greco,  you  will  ask  him  a heavy  price.  For 
he  minds  not  money ; it’s  my  belief  he's  buying 
for  somebody  else,  and  not  for  himself— perhaps 
for  some  great  signor.” 

“ Sta  bene said  Tito.  “I  will  be  at  your 
shop  if  nothing  hinders.” 

“ And  yon  will  doubtless  deal  nobly  by  me 
for  old  acquaintance’  sake,  Messer  Greco,  so  I 
will  not  stay  to  fix  the  small  sum  you  will  give 
me  in  token  of  my  service  in  the  matter.  It 
seems  to  me  a thousand  years  now  till  I get  out 
of  the  piazza,  for  a fair  is  a dull,  not  to  say  a 
wicked  thing,  when  one  has  no  more  goods  to 
sell.” 

Tito  made  a hasty  sign  of  assent  and  adieu, 
and  moving  away  from  the  pillar,  again  found 
himself  pushed  toward  the  middle  of  the  piazza 
and  back  again,  without  the  power  of  determin- 
ing his  own  course.  In  this  zigzag  way  he  was 
carried  along  to  the  end  of  the  piazza  opposite 
the  church,  where,  in  a deep  recess  formed  by  an 
irregularity  in  the  line  of  houses,  an  entertain- 
ment was  going  forward  which  seemed  to  be  es- 
pecially attractive  to  the  crowd.  Loud  bursts 
of  laughter  interrupted  a monologue  which  was  • 
sometimes  slow  and  oratorical,  at  others  rattling 
and  buffoonish.  Here  a girl  was  being  pushed 
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forward  into  the  inner  circle  with  apparent  re- 
luctance, and  there  a loud  laughing  minx  was 
finding  a way  with  her  own  elbows.  It  was  a 
strange  light  that  was  spread  over  the  piazza. 
There  were  the  pale  stars  breaking  out  above, 
and  the  dim  waving  lanterns  below,  leaving  all 
objects  indistinct  except  when  they  were  seen 
close  under  the  fitfully  moving  lights  ; but  in 
this  recess  there  was  a stronger  light,  against 
which  the  heads  of  the  encircling  spectators 
stood  in  dark  relief  as  Tito  was  gradually  pushed 
toward  them,  while  above  them  rose  the  head 


of  n man  wearing  a white  mitre  with  yellow 
cabalistic  figures  upon  it. 

44  Behold,  my  children  !M  Tito  heard  him  say- 
ing; 44  behold  your  opportunity ! neglect  not  the 
holy  sacrament  of  matrimony  when  it  can  be 
bad  for  the  small  sum  of  a white  qimttrino — 
the  cheapest  matrimony  ever  offered,  and  dis- 
solved by  special  bull  beforehand  at  every  man’s 
own  will  and  pleasure.  Behold  the  bull!” 
Hero  the  speaker  held  up  r piece  of  parchment 
with  huge  seals  attached  to  it.  44  Behold  tbo 
Indulgence  granted  by  his  Holiness  Alexander 
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the  Sixth,  who,  being  newly  elected  Pope  for 
his  peculiar  piety,  intends  to  reform  and  purify 
the  Church,  and  wisely  begins  by  abolishing 
that  priestly  abuse  which  keeps  too  large  a share 
of  this  privileged  matrimony  to  the  clergy  and 
stints  the  laity.  Spit  once,  my  sons,  and  pay  a 
white  quattrino ! This  is  the  whole  and  sole 
price  of  the  indulgence.  The  quattrino  is  the 
only  difference  the  Holy  Father  allows  to  be  put 
any  longer  between  us  and  the  clergy — who  spit 
and  pay  nothing.” 

Tito  thought  he  knew  the  voice,  which  had  a 
peculiarly  shaip  ring,  but  the  face  was  too  much 
in  shadow  from  the  lights  behind  for  him  to  be 
sure  of  the  features.  Stepping  as  near  as  he 
could,  he  saw  within  the  circle  behind  the  speak- 
er an  altar-like  table  raised  on  a small  platform, 
and  covered  with  a red  drapery  stitched  all  over 
with  yellow  cabalistical  figures.  Half  a dozen 
thin  tapers  burned  at  the  back  of  this  table, 
which  had  a conjuring  apparatus  scattered  over 
it,  a large  open  book  in  the  centre,  and  at  one 
of  the  front  angles  a monkey  fastened  by  a cord 
to  a small  ring  and  holding  a small  taper,  which 
in  his  incessant  fidgety  movements  fell  more  or 
less  aslant,  while  an  impish  boy  in  a white  sur- 
plice occupied  himself  chiefly  in  cuffing  the 
monkey  and  adjusting  the  taper.  The  man  in 
the  mitre  also  wore  a surplice,  and  over  it  a 
chasuble  on  which  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  were 
rudely  marked  in  black  upon  a yellow  ground. 
Tito  was  sure  now  that  he  recognized  the  sharp 
upward-tending  angles  of  the  face  under  the 
mitre : it  was  that  of  Maestro  Yaiano,  the  cerre- 
tanoy  from  whom  he  had  rescued  Tessa.  Pret- 
ty little  Tessa ! Perhaps  she  too  had  come  in 
among  the  troops  of  contadine  t 

“Come,  my  maidens!  This  is  the  time  for 
the  pretty  who  can  have  many  chances,  and  for 
the  ill-favored  who  have  few.  Matrimony  to 
be  had  hot,  eaten,  and  done  with  as  easily  as 
btrlingozzi t And  see!”  here  the  conjuror  held 
up  a cluster  of  tiny  bags.  ‘ ‘To  every  bride  I 
give  a Breve  with  a secret  in  it — the  secret  alone 
worth  the  money  you  pay  for  the  matrimony. 
The  secret  how  to — no,  no,  I will  not  tell  you 
what  the  secret  is  about,  and  that  makes  it  a 
double  secret.  Hang  it  round  your  neck  if  you 
like,  and  never  look  at  it ; I don’t  say  that  will 
not  be  the  best,  for  then  you  will  see  many 
things  you  don’t  expect : though  if  you  open  it 
(you  may  break  your  leg — h vero ),  but  you  will 
know  a secret ! Something  nobody  knows  but 
me ! And  mark — I give  you  the  Breve , I don’t 
sell  it,  os  many  another  holy  man  would : the 
quattrino  is  for  the  matrimony,  and  the  Breve 
you  get  for  nothing.  Orsuy  giovanetti , come 
like  dutiful  sons  of  the  Church  and  buy  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  Holiness  Alexander  the  Sixth.” 

This  buffoonery  just  fitted  the  taste  of  the  au- 
dience : the  Jierucola  was  but  a small  occasion, 
so  the  townsmen  might  bo  contented  with  jokes 
that  were  rather  less  indecent  than  those  they 
were  accustomed  to  hear  at  every  carnival,  put 
into  easy  rhyme  by  the  Magnifico  and  his  poetic 
satellites;  while  the  women,  over  and  above 


any  relish  of  the  fun,  really  began  to  hare  an 
itch  for  the  Brevi.  Several  couples  had  already 
gone  through  the  ceremony,  in  which  the  con- 
juror’s solemn  gibberish  and  grimaces  over  the 
open  book,  the  antics  of  the  monkey,  and  even 
the  preliminary  spitting,  had  called  forth  peals 
of  laughter;  and  now  a well-looking,  merry- 
eyed  youth  of  seventeen,  in  a loose  tunic  and  a 
red  cap,  pushed  forward,  holding  by  the  band  a 
plump  brunette,  whose  scanty  ragged  dress  dis- 
played her  round  arms  and  legs  very  pictur- 
esquely. 

“Fetter  us  without  delay,  maestro!”  said 
the  youth,  “for  I have  got  to  take  my  bride 
home  and  paint  her  under  the  light  of  a lan- 
tern.” 

“Ha!  Mariotto,  my  son,  I commend  your 
pious  observance ” The  conjuror  was  go- 

ing on,  when  a loud  chattering  behind  warned 
him  that  an  unpleasant  crisis  had  arisen  with 
his  monkey. 

The  temper  of  that  imperfect  acolyth  was  a 
little  tried  by  the  overactive  discipline  of  his 
colleague  in  the  surplice,  and  a sudden  cuff  ad- 
ministered as  his  taper  fell  to  a horizontal  posi- 
tion, caused  him  to  leap  back  with  a violence 
that  proved  too  much  for  the  slackened  knot  by 
which  his  cord  was  fastened.  His  first  leap  was 
to  the  other  end  of  the  table,  from  which  posi- 
tion his  remonstrances  were  so  threatening  that 
the  imp  in  the  surplice  took  up  a wand  by  way 
of  an  equivalent  threat,  whereupon  the  monkey 
leaped  on  to  the  head  of  a tall  woman  in  the 
fore-ground,  dropping  his  taper  by  the  way,  and 
chattering  with  increased  emphasis  from  that 
eminence.  Great  was  the  screaming  and  con- 
fusion, not  a few  of  the  spectators  having  a 
vague  dread  of  the  Maestro’s  monkey,  as  capa- 
ble of  more  bidden  mischief  than  mere  teeth 
and  claws  could  inflict ; and  the  conjuror  him- 
self was  in  some  alarm  lest  any  harm  should 
happen  to  his  familiar.  In  the  scuffle  to  seize 
the  monkey’s  string  Tito  got  out  of  the  circle, 
and,  not  caring  to  contend  for  his  place  again, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  gradually  pushed  to- 
ward the  church  of  the  Nunziata,  and  to  enter 
among  the  worshipers. 

The  brilliant  illumination  within  seemed  to 
press  upon  his  eyes  with  palpable  force  after  the 
pale  scattered  lights  and  broad  shadows  of  the 
piazza,  and  for  the  first  minute  or  two  he  could 
see  nothing  distinctly.  That  yellow  splendor 
was  in  itself  something  supernal  and  heavenly 
to  some  of  the  peasant-women,  for  whom  half 
the  sky  was  hidden  by  mountains,  and  who  went 
to  bed  in  the  twilight;  and  the  uninterrupted 
chant  from  the  choir  was  repose  to  the  car  after 
the  hellish  hubbub  of  the  crowd  outside.  Grad- 
ually the  scene  became  clearer,  though  still  there 
was  a thin  yellow  haze  from  incense  mingling 
with  the  breath  of  the  multitude.  In  a chapel 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  nave,  wreathed  with  sil- 
ver lamps,  was  seen  unveiled  the  miraculous 
fresco  of  the  Annunciation,  which,  in  Tito  s 
oblique  view  of  it  from  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  nave,  seemed  dark  with  the  excess  of  light 
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aronnd  it.  The  whole  area  of  the  great  church 
was  filled  with  peasant-women,  some  kneeling, 
some  standing;  the  coarse  bronzed  skins  and 
the  dingy  clothing  of  the  rougher  dwellers  on 
the  mountains  contrasting  with  the  6ofter-lined 
faces  and  white  or  red  head-drapery  of  the  well- 
to-do  dwellers  in  the  valley,  who  were  scattered 
in  irregular  groups.  And  spreading  high  and 
far  over  the  walls  and  ceiling  there  was  another 
multitude,  also  pressing  close  against  each  oth- 
er, that  they  might  be  nearer  the  potent  Virgin : 
it  was  the  crowd  of  votive  waxen  images,  the 
effigies  of  great  personages,  clothed  in  their 
habit  as  they  lived : Florentines  of  high  name 
in  their  black  silk  htcco , as  when  they  sat  in 
council;  popes,  emperors,  kings,  cardinals,  and 
famous  condottieri  with  plumed  morion  seated 
on  their  chargers;  all  notable  strangers  who 
passed  through  Florence  or  had  aught  to  do 
with  its  aifairs — Mohammedans,  even,  in  well- 
tolerated  companionship  with  Christian  cava- 
liers; some  of  them  with  faces  blackened  and 
robes  tattered  by  the  corroding  breath  of  centu- 
ries, others  fresh  and  bright  in  new  red  mantle 
or  steel  corselet,  the  exact  doubles  of  the  living. 
And  wedged  in  with  all  these  were  detached 
arms,  legs,  hands,  and  other  members,  with 
only  here  and  there  a gap  where  some  image 
had  been  removed  for  public  disgrace,  or  had 
fallen  ominously,  as  Lorenzo’s  had  done  six 
months  before.  It  was  a perfect  resurrection- 
swarm  of  remote  mortals  and  fragments  of  mor- 
tals, reflecting,  in  their  varying  degrees  of  fresh- 
ness, the  sombre  dingincss  and  sprinkled  bright- 
ness of  the  crowd  below. 

Tito’s  glance  wandered  over  the  wide  multi- 
tude in  search  gf  something.  He  had  already 
thought  of  Tessa,  and  the  white  hoods  suggest- 
ed the  possibility  that  he  might  detect  her  face 
under  one  of  them.  It  was  at  least  a thought 
to  be  courted  rather  than  the  vision  of  llomola 
looking  at  him  with  changed  eyes.  But  he 
searched  in  vain ; and  he  was  leaving  the  church, 
weary  of  a scene  which  had  no  variety,  when, 
just  against  the  door-way,  he  caught  sight  of 
Tessa,  only  two  yards  off  him.  She  was  kneel- 
ing with  her  back  against  the  wall,  behind  a 
group  of  peasant-women,  who  were  standing  and 
looking  for  a spot  nearer  to  the  sacred  image. 
Her  head  hung  a little  aside  with  a look  of 
weariness,  and  her  blue  eyes  were  directed  rather 
absently  toward  an  altar-piece  where  the  Arch- 
angel Michael  stood  in  his  armor,  with  young 
face  and  fioating  hair,  among  bearded  and  ton- 
sured saints.  Her  right  hand,  holding  a bunch 
of  cocoous,  fell  by  her  side  listlessly,  and  her 
round  cheek  was  paled,  either  by  the  light  or  by 
the  weariness  that  was  expressed  in  her  attitude : 
her  lips  were  pressed  poutingly  together,  and  ev- 
ery now  and  then  her  eyelids  half  fell : she  was 
a large  image  of  a sweet  sleepy  child.  Tito  felt 
an  irresistible  desire  to  go  up  to  her  and  get  her 
pretty  trusting  looks  and  prattle : this  creature, 
who  was  without  inoral  judgments  that  could 
condemn  him,  whose  little  loving  ignorant  soul 
made  a world  apart,  where  he  might  feel  in  free- 


dom from  suspicious  and  exacting  demands,  had 
a new  attraction  for  him  now.  She  seemed  a 
refuge  from  the  threatened  isolation  that  would 
come  with  disgrace.  He  glanced  cautiously 
round  to  assure  himself  that  Monna  Ghita  was 
not  near,  and  then,  slipping  quietly  to  her  side, 
kneeled  on  one  knee,  and  said,  in  the  softest 
voice,  “Tessa!” 

She  hardly  started,  any  more  than  she  would 
have  started  at  a soft  breeze  that  fanned  her 
gently  when  she  was  needing  it.  She  turned  her 
head  and  saw  Tito’s  face  close  to  her,  very  much 
more  beautiful  than  the  Archangel  Michael,  who 
was  so  mighty  and  so  good  that  he  lived  with 
the  Madonna  and  all  the  saints,  and  was  prayed 
to  along  with  them.  She  smiled  in  happy  si- 
lence, for  that  nearness  of  Tito  quite  filled  her 
mind. 

44  My  little  Tessa ! you  look  very  tired.  How 
long  have  you  been  kneeling  here  ?” 

She  seemed  to  be  collecting  her  thoughts  for 
a minute  or  two,  and  at  last  she  said — 

44  I’m  very  hungry.” 

44  Come,  then ; come  with  me.” 

He  lifted  her  from  her  knees,  and  led  her  out 
under  the  cloisters  surrounding  the  atrium,  which 
were  then  open,  and  not  yet  adorned  with  tho 
frescoes  of  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

“How  is  it  yon  are  all  by  yourself,  and  so 
hungry,  Tessa?” 

44  The  madre  is  ill ; she  has  very  bad  pains  in 
her  legs,  and  sent  me  to  bring  these  cocoons  to 
the  Santissima  Nunziata,  because  they’re  so  won- 
derful ; see ! ” — she  held  up  the  bunch  of  cocoons, 
which  were  arranged  with  fortuitous  regularity 
on  a stem — 44  and  she  had  kept  them  to  bring 
them  herself,  but  she  couldn’t,  and  so  she  sent 
me  because  she  thinks  the  Holy  Madonna  may 
take  away  her  pains;  and  somebody  took  my 
bag  with  the  bread  and  chestnuts  in  it,  and  the 
people  pushed  me  back,  and  I was  so  fright- 
ened coming  in  the  crowd,  and  I couldn’t  get 
any  where  near  the  Holy  Madonna,  to  give  the 
cocoons  to  the  padre , but  I must — oh,  I must !” 

44  Yes,  my  little  Tessa,  you  shall  take  them ; 
but  come  first  and  let  me  give  you  some  berlin - 
gozzi.  There  are  some  to  be  had  not  far  off.” 

“Where  did  you  come  from?”  said  Tessa,  a 
little  bewildered.  44 1 thought  you  would  never 
come  to  me  again,  because  you  never  came  to 
the  Mercato  for  milk  any  more.  I set  myself 
Aves  to  say,  to  see  if  they  would  bring  you  back, 
but  I left  off  because  they  didn’t.” 

44  You  see  I come  when  you  want  some  one 
to  take  care  of  you,  Tessa.  Perhaps  the  Aves 
fetched  me,  only  it  took  them  a long  while.  But 
what  shall  you  do  if  you  are  here  all  alone? 
Where  shall  you  go  ?” 

“Oh,  I shall  stay  and  sleep  in  the  church — a 
great  many  of  them  do — in  the  church  and  all 
about  here — I did  once  when  I came  with  my 
mother;  and  the  patrigno  is  coming  with  the 
mules  in  the  morning.” 

They  were  out  in  the  piazza  now,  where  the 
•crowd  was  rather  less  riotous  than  before,  and 
the  lights  were  fewer,  the  stream  of  pilgrims 
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haying  ceased.  Tessa  clang  fast  to  Tito's  arm  thing  seemed  as  new  as  if  she  were  being  carried 
in  satisfied  silence,  while  he  led  her  toward  the  on  a chariot  of  clouds. 

stall  where  he  remembered  seeing  the  eatables.  “ Santis  si  ma  Vergine  /”  she  exclaimed  again, 

Their  way  was  the  easier  because  there  was  just  presently ; “ there  is  a holy  father  like  the  Bishop 
now  a great  rush  toward  the  middle  of  the  piazza,  I saw  at  Prato.” 

where  the  masked  figures  on  stilts  had  found  Tito  looked  up  too,  and  saw  that  he  had  un- 
space to  execute  a dance.  It  was  very  pretty  to  consciously  advanced  to  within  a few  yards  of 
see  the  guileless  thing  giving  her  cocoons  into  the  conjuror,  Maestro  Vaiano,  who,  for  the  mo* 
Tito’s  hand  and  then  eating  her  berlingozzi  with  ment,  was  forsaken  by  the  crowd.  His  face  was 
the  relish  of  a hungry  child.  Tito  had  really  turned  away  from  them,  and  he  was  occupied 
come  to  take  care  of  her,  as  he  did  before,  and  with  the  apparatus  on  his  altar  or  table,  prepar- 
that  wonderful  happiness  of  being  with  him  had  ing  a new  diversion  by  the  time  the  interest  in 
begun  again  for  her.  Her  hunger  was  soon  ap-  the  dancing  should  be  exhausted.  The  monkey 
p^sed,  all  the  sooner  for  the  new  stimulus  of  was  imprisoned  under  the  red  cloth,  out  of  reach 
happiness  that  had  roused  her  from  her  languor ; of  mischief,  and  \he  youngster  in  the  white  sur- 
and  as  they  turned  away  from  the  stall  she  said  plice  was  holding  a sort  of  dish  or  salver,  from 
nothing  about  going  into  the  church  again,  but  which  his  master  was  taking  some  ingredient, 
looked  round  as  if  the  sights  in  the  piazza  were  The  altar-like  table,  with  its  gorgeous  doth,  the 
not  without  attraction  to  her  now  she  was  safe  row  of  tapers,  the  sham  episcopal  costume,  the 
under  Tito’s  arm.  surpliced  attendant,  and  even  the  very  move- 

“ How  can  they  do  that?”  she  exclaimed,  ments  of  the  mitred  figure,  as  he  alternately 
looking  up  at  the  dancers  on  stilts.  Then,  after  bent  his  head  and  then  raised  something  before 
a minute’s  silence,  “Do  you  think  Saint  Chris-  the  lights,  were  a sufficiently  near  parody  of 
topher  helps  them  ?”  sacred  things  to  rouse  poor  little  Tessa’s  venera- 

“ Perhaps.  What  do  you  think  about  it,  tion ; and  there  was  some  additional  awe  pro- 
Tessa?”  said  Tito,  slipping  his  right  arm  round  duced  by  the  mystery  of  their  apparition  in  this 
her,  and  looking  down  at  her  fondly.  spot,  for  when  she  had  seen  an  altar  in  the  street 

“Because  Saint  Christopher  is  so  very  tall;  before,  it  had  been  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  and 
and  he  is  very  good : if  any  body  looks  at  him  there  had  been  a procession  to  account  for  it. 
he  takes  care  of  them  all  day.  He  is  on  the  wall  She  crossed  herself,  and  looked  up  at  Tito,  bat 
of  the  church — too  tall  to  stand  up  there— but  I then,  as  if  she  had  had  time  for  reflection,  said, 
aaw  him  walking  through  the  streets  one  San  “It  is  because  of  the  Nativita .” 

Giovanni,  carrying  the  little  Gesu.”  . Meanwhile  Vaiano  had  turned  round,  raising 

“You  pretty  pigeon!  Do  you  think  any  his  hands  to  his  mitre  with  the  intention  of 
body  could  help  taking  care  of  you,  if  you  looked  changing  his  dress,  when  his  quick  eye  recog- 
at  them  ?”  nized  Tito  and  Tessa,  who  were  both  looking  at 

“ Shall  you  always  come  and  take  care  of  him,  their  faces  being  shone  upon  by  the  light 
me?”  said  Tessa,  turning  her  face  up  to  him  as  of  his  tapers  while  his  own  was  A shadow, 

he  crushed  her  cheek  with  his  left  hand.  “And  “Ha!  my  children!”  he  said,  instantly, 

shall  you  always  be  a long  while  first  ?”  stretching  out  his  hands  in  a benedictory  atti- 

Ti to  was  conscious  that  some  by-standers  were  tude,  “you  are  come  to  be  married.  I com- 
laughing  at  them,  and  though  the  license  of  mend  your  penitence — the  blessing  of  Holy 
street  fun  among  artists  and  young  men  of  the  Church  can  never  come  too  late.” 
wealthier  sort,  os  well  as  among  the  populace,  But  while  he  was  speaking  he  had  taken  in 
made  few  adventures  exceptional,  still  less  dis-  the  whole  meaning  of  Tessa’s  attitude  and  ex- 
reputable,  he  chose  to  move  away  toward  the  pression,  and  he  discerned  an  opportunity  for  a 

end  of  the  piazza.  new  kind  of  joke  which  required  him  to  be  cau- 

“ Perhaps  T shall  come  again  to  you  very  tious  and  solemn, 
soon,  Tessa,”  he  answered,  rather  dreamily,  “Should  you  like  to  be  married  to  me,  Tessa?” 
when  they  had  moved  away.  He  was  thinking  said  Tito,  softly,  half  enjoying  the  comedy,  ** 
that  when  all  the  rest  had  turned  their  backs  he  saw  the  pretty  childish  seriousness  on  her 
upon  him  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have  this  little  face,  half  prompted  by  hazy  previsions  whid* 


creature  adoring  him  and  nestling  against  him. 
The  absence  of  presumptuous  self-conceit  in  Tito 
made  him  feel  all  the  more  defenseless  under 
prospective  obloquy : he  needed  soft  looks  and 
caresses  too  much  ever  to  be  impudent. 

“In  the  Mercato?”  said  Tessa.  “Not  to- 
morrow morning,  because  the  patrigno  will  be 
there,  and  he  is  so  cross.  Oh ! but  you  have 
money,  and  he  will  not  be  cross  if  you  buy  some 
salad.  And  there  are  some  chestnuts.  Do  you 
like  chestnuts?” 

He  said  nothing,  but  continued  to  look  down 
at  her  with  a dreamy  gentleness,  and  Tessa  felt , , 
herself  in  a state  of  delicious  wonder;  every] 


belonged  to  the  intoxication  of  despair. 

He  felt  her  vibrating  before  she  looked  up  at 
him  and  said,  timidly,  “Will  you  let  me?” 

Ho  answered  only  by  a smile,  and  by  leading 
her  fonvard  in  front  of  the  cerretano , who  seeing 
an  excellent  jest  in  Tessa's  evident  del  ns  ion, 
assumed  a surpassing  sacerdotal  solemnity,  and 
went  through  the  mimic  ceremony  with  a liberal 
expenditure  of  lingua  fttrbtsca  or  thieves’ 

But  some  symptoms  of  a new  movement  in  the 
crowd  urged  him  to  bring  it  to  a speedy  roDC 
sion  and  dismiss  them  with  bands  outstretched 
in  a benedictory  attitude  over  their  kneeling 
figures.  Tito,  disposed  always  to  cultivate  good- 
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will,  though  it  might  be  the  least  select,  put  a 
piece  of  four  grossi  into  his  hand  as  he  moved 
away,  and  was  thanked  by  a look  which,  the 
conjuror  felt  sure,  conveyed  a perfect  under- 
standing of  the  whole  affair. 

But  Tito  himself  was  very  far  from  that  un- 
derstanding, and  did  not,  in  fact,  know  whether, 
the  next  moment,  he  should  tell  Tessa  of  the 
joke  and  laugh  at  her  for  a little  goose,  or  wheth- 
er he  should  let  her  delusion  last,  and  see  what 
would  come  of  it — see  what  she  would  say  and 
do  next. 

44  Then  you  will  not  go  away  from  me  again,  ” 
said  Tessa,  after  they  had  walked  a few  steps, 
44  and  you  will  take  me  to  where  you  live."  She 
spoke  meditatively,  and  not  in  a questioning 
tone.  But  presently  she  added,  “I  must  go 
back  once  to  the  madre,  though,  to  tell  her  I 
brought  the  cocoons,  and  that  I'm  married,  and 
shall  not  go  back  again." 

Tito  felt  the  necessity  of  speaking  now ; and, 
in  the  rapid  thought  prompted  by  that  necessity, 
he  saw  that  by  undeceiving  Tessa  he  should  be 
robbing  himself  of  some  at  least  of  that  pretty 
trustfulness  which  might,  by-and-by,  be  his  only 
haven  from  contempt.  It  would  spoil  Tessa  to 
make  her  the  least  particle  wiser  or  more  sus- 
picious. 

44  Yes,  my  little  Tessa,”  he  said,  caressingly, 
44  you  must  go  back  to  the  madre ; but  you  must 
not  tell  her  you  are  married — you  must  keep  that 
a secret  from  every  body ; else  some  very  great 
harm  would  happen  to  me,  and  you  would  never 
see  me  again.” 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  pale  fear  in  her 
face. 

44  You  must  go  bock  and  feed  your  goats  and 
mules,  and  do  just  as  you  have  always  done  be- 
fore, and  say  no  word  to  any  one  about  me.  ” 

The  corners  of  her  mouth  fell  a little. 

44  And  then,  perhaps,  I shall  come  and  take 
care  of  you  again  when  you  want  me,  as  I did 
before.  But  you  must  do  just  what  I tell  you, 
else^rou  will  not  see  me  again." 

44  Yes,  I will,  I will,"  she  said,  in  a loud  whis- 
per, frightened  at  that  blank  prospect. 

They  were  silent  a little  while,  and  then  Tes- 
sa, looking  at  her  hand,  said, 

44The  madre  wears  a betrothal  ring.  She 
went  to  church  and  had  it  put  on,  and  then  after 
that,  another  day,  she  was  married.  And  so 
did  the  cousin  Nannina.  But  then  she  married 
Gollo,"  added  the  poor  little  thing,  entangled  in 
the  difficult  comparison  between  her  own  case 
and  others  within  her  experience. 

44  But  you  must  not  wear  a betrothal  ring,  my 
Tessa,  because  no  one  must  know  you  are  mar- 
ried,” said  Tito,  feeling  some  insistance  necessa- 
ry. “And  the  buona  for  tuna  I gave  you  did 
j nst  as  well  for  betrothal.  Borne  people  are  be- 
trothed with  rings  and  some  are  not." 

4 4 Yes,  it  is  true,  they  would  see  the  ring,” 
laid  Tessa,  trying  to  convince  herself  that  a 
thing  she  would  like  very  much  was  really  not 
good  for  her. 

They  were  now  near  the  entrance  of  the  church 
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again,  and  she  remembered  her  cocoons  which 
were  still  in  Tito's  hand. 

44  Ah,  you  must  give  me  the  6o/o,”  she  said; 

44  and  we  must  go  in,  and  I must  take  it  to  the 
padre , and  I must  tell  the  rest  of  my  beads,  be- 
cause I was  too  tired  before." 

44  Yes,  you  must  go  in,  Tessa ; but  I will  not 
go  in.  I must  leave  you  now,"  said  Tito,  too 
fevered  and  weary  to  re-enter  that  stifling  heat, 
and  feeling  that  this  was  the  least  difficult  way 
of  parting  with  her. 

44  And  not  come  back  ? Oh,  where  do  you 
go  ?”  Tessa’s  mind  had  never  formed  an  image 
of  his  whereabout  or  his  doings  when  she  did 
not  see  him : he  had  vanished,  and  her  thought, 
instead  of  following  him,  had  staid  in  the  same 
spot  where  he  was  with  her. 

44 1 shall  come  back  some  time,  Tessa,"  said 
Tito,  taking  her  under  the  cloisters  to  the  door 
of  the  church.  44  You  must  not  cry — you  must 
go  to  sleep  when  you  have  said  your  beads. 

And  here  is  money  to  buy  your  breakfast.  Now 
kiss  me,  and  look  happy ; else  I shall  not  come 
again.” 

She  made  a great  effort  over  herself  as  she 
put  up  her  lips  to  kiss  him,  and  submitted  to  be 
gently  turned  round,  with  her  face  toward  the 
door  of  the  church.  Tito  saw  her  enter ; and 
then,  with  a shrug  at  his  own  resolution,  leaned 
against  a pillar,  took  off  Iris' cap,  rubbed  his  hair 
backward,  and  wondered  where  Romola  was  now, 
and  what  she  was  thinking  of  him.  Poor  little 
Tessa  had  disappeared  behind  the  curtain  among 
the  crowd  of  contadine ; but  the  love  which  formed 
one  web  with  all  his  worldly  hopes — with  the 
ambitions  and  pleasures  that  must  make  the  sol- 
id part  of  his  days — the  love  that  was  identified 
with  his  larger  self— was  not  to  be  banished  from 
his  consciousness.  Even  to  the  man  who  pre- 
sents the  most  elastic  resistance  to  whatever  is 
unpleasant  there  will  come  moments  when  the 
pressure  from  without  is  too  strong  for  him,  and 
he  must  feel  the  smart  and  the  bruise  in  spite 
of  himself.  Such  a moment  had  come  to  Tito. 

There  was  no  possible  attitude  of  mind,  no  scheme 
of  action,  by  which  the  uprooting  of  all  his  new- 
ly-planted hopes  could  be  made  otherwise  than 
painful. 

OUR  COUSINS  FROM  BOSTON. 

SISTER  KATE  tied  Muffin  to  the  fence,  and 
we  went  through  Mr.  Tidd’s  whitewashed 
gate  across  the  clean  porch  into  the  little,  dark 
entry.  Here  a sizzling  and  sputtering,  together 
with  the  smell  of  hot  lard,  made  us  aware  that 
Miss  Ruth  was  frying  dough-nuts  even  before 
we  entered  the  kitchen.  Yes ! there  she  was, 
quaint  and  homely  as  ever,  lean  and  long,  with 
a hump  on  her  shoulder  which  made  her  look 
as  though  her  face  was  accidentally  put  on 
wrong  side  before. 

44  Well  now,  if  you  hain’t  come  and  catched 
me  right  in  the  suds,  as  it  were!  I wouldn't 
have  my  work  round  clean  into  the  heat  of  the 
day ; but  you  see  brother  relishes  a warm  nut- 
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cake  with  his  cup  of  tea,  so  I most  generally  fry 
up  a plateful  along  middle  of  the  afternoon,” 
said  the  honest  soul,  in  a tone  of  cheerful  con- 
tent. 

Miss  Ruth  Tidd  supposed  that  Mr.  Boaz  Tidd, 
her  twin-brother,  was  the  axis  on  which  the 
world  revolved  (or  would,  if  she  had  suspected 
there  was  an  axis  needed  for  such  a purpose), 
and  she  treated  him  with  the  consideration  due 
such  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  na- 
ture. 

“ We  want  to  cross  the  river.  Where  is  Mr. 
Tidd  ?”  asked  Kate. 

“ Brother  is  out  a-weedin’  in  the  garding ; I’ll 
call  him,”  replied  Miss  Ruth,  taking  a large 
conch  shell  from  a shelf  high  up  in  the  porch, 
on  which  she  blew  so  shrill  a blast  that  Mr. 
Tidd  soon  appeared,  puffing  and  wheezing  with 
the  exertion  of  carrying  two  hundred  and  odd 
pounds  of  body. 

After  the  death  of  the  paternal  Tidds,  the  oth- 
er ten  brothers  and  sisters  renouncing  all  inter- 
est in  the  Tidd  estate,  the  twins  came  into 
peaceful  and  undivided  possession  of  the  little 
brown  ferry-house  and  four  surrounding  acres 
of  land.  But  farther  back,  in  their  muscular 
division,  there  had  been  a compromise,  whereby 
Boaz  had  taken  all  the  flesh  and  Ruth  all  the 
bones. 

“ Wa’al,  what’s  to  pay  now  ?”  said  Boaz  Tidd, 
dropping  into  a chair  and  fanning  himself  with 
his  hat. 

“Why,  here’s  the  Smith  girls  want  to  get 
over  the  river,  brother,”  answered  Miss  Ruth, 
brisker  than  ever  from  contrast,  and  not  a bit 
out  of  breath. 

“ Expecting  friends  on  the  cars?”  asked  Mr. 
Tidd,  looking  at  me. 

“Yes,  Sir,”  said  I,  briefly,  that  his  taste  and 
talent  for  investigation  might  be  indulged. 

“I  thought’s  likely,”  he  returned.  “Your 
folks  have  a sight  of  company  on  the  cars — won- 
der if  they  make  it  pay.  Folks  from  down  be- 
low?” 

“ Yes,  Sir,”  returned  Kate. 

“Clean  from  Boston,  like  enough?” 

She  assented. 

“ Wa’al,  now,  it  must  seem  kinder  nice  to 
’em  to  get  out  of  the  noise  and  dirt  of  the  city 
into  a still  place  like  this-ere.  Be  they  relations 
o’  yourn  ?” 

Kate  gave  an  impatient  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders at  this  continued  plying  of  the  catechism ; 
so  I spoke  up  before  she  had  time  to  otherwise 
express  any  disgust,  and  informed  Mr.  Tidd  we 
were  expecting  our  cousin,  Frederic  Dairy mple, 
with  his  wife  and  two  children. 

“Cousin  by  your  father's  side  or  your  mo- 
ther’s side  ?”  continued  the  imperturbable  cate- 
chiser. 

Kate  groaned  (she  was  always  deficient  in  the 
grace  of  patience),  but  the  noise  of  the  oars  cov- 
ered the  sound,  and  I helped  them  by  answer- 
ing quickly, 

“ Mr.  Dalrymple  is  my  mother’s  nephew,  and 
Mrs.  Dairy mplo  is  a niece  of  father’s.” 


This  curious  phenomenon  of  consanguinity 
afforded  a subject  for  Mr.  Tidd’s  contemplation 
during  a full  minute,  and  by  that  time  we  had 
reached  the  opposite  bank,  and  his  next  ques- 
tion was  half  drowned  in  the  grating  of  the  boat 
upon  the  sands  as  we  stepped  ashore. 

“ What  business  does  your  cousin  follow  when 
he  is  to  home  ?” 

“He  is  a shoe-dealer,”  I answered,  following 
Kate  up  the  river  bank,  and  directly  losing  sight 
of  the  red  boat  with  its  white  sail,  and  the  fat 
figure  of  the  old  man,  in  his  blue  cotton  frock 
and  overalls,  stooping  to  fasten  his  boat  to  the 
shore. 

We  had  been  waiting  among  the  blackberry- 
vines  on  a great  rock  within  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  for  some  minutes  before  we  heard  the  puff- 
ing which  heralded  the  coming  of  Mr.  Tidd. 

“ I stopped  at  the  saw-mill  down  here  and 
borrowed  a wheel-barrow,  for  I thought’s  like 
enough  your  folks  would  have  a trunk  or  two. 
City  folks  most  generally  fetch  along  a lot  of 
traps  and  finery  to  show  off  afore  us  plowjog- 
gers,”  said  he,  quite  breathless,  as  he  seated 
himself  upon  the  wheel-barrow. 

“ You  said  your  cousin  was  in  the  shoe  busi- 
ness,” he  continued.  “ Now  who  knows  but  he 
would  be  willing  to  put  a patch  on  a boot  for  me 
while  he  is  here  ? I wouldn’t  stand  ujxrn  pay- 
ing him  what  it’s  worth,  and  thank  him  too.” 

Kate  laughed  out,  and  then  pretended  she 
heard  the  car-whistle  to  distract  our  attention 
from  it,  while  I gravely  explained  that  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple did  not  make  shoes,  he  only  sold  them. 
Pretty  soon  the  engine  really  whistled,  and  di- 
rectly we  saw  a graceful,  waving  line  of  smoke, 
and  heard  the  rattle  of  the  coming  train  that 
stopped  before  the  platform,  with  an  impatient 
shriek  at  the  delay. 

Fred  jumped  off,  handed  down  Helen  and 
the  children,  and,  while  we  welcomed  them,  two 
great  trunks  and  two  little  ones  were  thrown  off. 
Then  the  train  with  another  shriek  moved  away, 
and  in  a moment  had  passed  around  a turn 
and  was  out  of  sight,  leaving  behind  it  a quiet 
landscape,  where  the  only  life  was  the  grazing 
cattle,  with  here  and  there  a farmer  in  his  field, 
and  the  birds,  startled  from  their  nests  by  the 
sudden  uproar,  that  now  flew  lazily  back  again. 

44 4 Silence  like  a poultice  come* 

To  heal  the  blows  of  sound,*  ” 

said  Cousin  Fred,  stretching  himself  and  shak- 
ing off  the  dust. 

“I  don’t  see  any  depdtl  I want  some  wa- 
ter!” said  Miss  Julio,  who  seemed  quite  o?er- 
come  by  the  care  of  a large  wax  doll. 

“ We  do  not  have  to  depend  on  depots  for 
water ; I will  got  you  some  that  is  nice  and  cold 
at  a spring  down  the  road,”  said  Kate,  taking 
her  hand.  But  the  child  pulled  back. 

“ I wish  to  ride  in  a coach,”  said  she. 

“ Well,  we  must  cross  the  river  first,”  replied 
Kate,  in  her  most  winning  manner. 

I expected  the  quiet  and  coolness  of  the  road 
through  the  woods,  where  a lively  little  brook 
went  with  us  to  the  river,  would  seem  delicious 
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after  the  noisy,  dusty  ride;  but  Cousin  Helen 
looked  too  tired  out  and  languid  to  endure  even 
this  short  walk,  and  Master  Willie,  who  was  two 
years  old  and  teething,  of  course,  poor  baby  I was 
wailing  and  fretting  with  a cinder  in  his  eye. 
Cousin  Fred  was  constantly  tantalized  by  the 
birds,  which  took  such  excellent  positions  for  a 
shot;  while  Julia  was  in  distress  because  the 
dress  of  Josephina,  the  doll,  was  tumbled,  and 
she  was  afraid  the  little  darling  was  tired,  or 
had  a sick  headache;  and  thus  she  managed 
to  keep  up  a state  of  artificial  affliction  about 
that  mess  of  wax  and  muslin,  till  I was  secretly 
glad  when  her  father  threatened  to  throw  it  into 
the  river  if  she  didn't  stop. 

“Now,  Fred,  how  can  you?'*  interposed  his 
wife.  “I  was  not  allowed  any  childhood  my- 
self, and  I am  determined  my  children  shall  en- 
joy theirs.  Don’t  be  unhappy,  Julia,  dear. 
You  know  papa  would  not  injure  Josephina.” 

When  we  pushed  off  from  the  shore  Julia 
screamed,  for  she  had  mistaken  the  boat  for  a 
wharf,  and  thought  we  were  all  being  washed 
away  together. 

“ I don't  see  but  what  city  folks  are  just  as 
green,  come  to  get  ’em  out  into  the.  country,  as 
country  folks  be  in  the  city,”  said  Mr.  Tidd, 
laughing  till  his  fat  sides  shook  like  a toad's. 

When  we  were  nearly  across  Kate  heard  Mr. 
Tidd  say,  in  reply  to  some  remark  of  Cousin 
Fred's, 

“Wa'al,  I s’poBe  the  law  allows  me  to  tax 
ten  cents;  but  there  was  them -ere  trunks  I 
wheeled  down,  and  I don't  commonly  refuse  it 
if  folks  pay  me  a trifle  over ; I let  'em  if  they 
insist  upon  it;”  and  he  gave  another  wheezy 
laugh. 

Fred  tossed  him  a quarter  as  he  sprang  on  to 
the  bank,  not  heeding  Kate's  look  of  remon- 
strance. 

“Father  pays  by  the  year  at  the  ferry,  and 
the  settlement  didn’t  belong  to  you.  We  don’t 
want  you  overstepping  your  place  here,  young 
man,”  said  she. 

“Don’t  you  know,  Katharine,  the  young  fel- 
lows like  to  have  a chance  to  make  a show  of 
their  money  before  the  girls?”  said  Mr.  Tidd, 
laughing  as  though  he  had  made  a great  joke. 
He  always  regarded  strangers  crossing  his  ferry 
—especially  if  from  a city— ^as  his  lawful  prey. 

“ Oh  my ! I don't  think  this  is  much  of  a 
coach,  with  only  one  horse!”  exclaimed  Julia, 
tossing  her  small  head  scornfully,  when  we  came 
to  where  Muffin  and  the  carryall  stood. 

But  Miss  finally  condescended  to  get  in ; and 
presently  we  heard  an  outbreak  from  the  back 
seat,  where  she  rode  with  her  mother  and  Willie. 

“I  must  ride  in  front;  Josephina  can’t  see 
any  thing  back  here ; neither  can  I.!' 

Her  father  and  mother  coaxed  some,  but  the 
matter  ended  by  my  changing  seats  with  her. 
Hereupon  Master  Willie  set  up  a cry  to  go  in 
front  too,  and  finally  prevailed.  Julia,  however, 
/had  not  yet  arrived  at  perfect  happiness.  The 
sun  got  in  her  eyes,  causing  her  to  flourish  about 
a parasol,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  eyes  of 


other  people;  and  then  she  found  it  difficult  to 
shade  herself  and  the  doll.  Besides,  she  “ was 
tired  to  pieces  of  riding,  and  she  never  saw  such 
a dreadful  slow  horse ! ” When  she  left  off  for 
a little  Master  Willie  was  ready  to  take  up  the 
refrain.  He  wanted  to  drive;  he  wanted  to 
crack  the  whip ; and  he  wanted  some  cake.  On 
the  whole,  our  ride  was  not  a success,  and  we 
were  relieved  to  get  home  and  be  over  with  it. 

Helen  had  a sick  headache,  and  could  only 
take  a cup  of  tea;  but  Fred,  though  sorely 
afraid  of  being  poisoned  by  saleratus  in  the  bis- 
cuit, ate  with  the  hearty  relish  so  flattering  to 
a painstaking  housekeeper.  There  were  some 
side  scenes  that  monopolized  the  attention  of 
the  whole  table.  Willie  insisted  on  giving  his 
undivided  attention  to  fruit  cake  and  honey, 
while  his  father  insisted  on  his  devoting  him- 
self entirely  to  bread  and  milk,  which  created  a 
schism.  Julia  didn’t  like  warm  biscuit,  and 
couldn’t  eat  bread  without  it  was  toasted ; her 
tea-spoon  was  too  small,  and  her  fork  too  large. 
So,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a pleasant  thing  when 
supper  wos  ended. 

Then  Helen's  head  being  very  bad  6he  went 
to  bed,  after  taking  a warm  foot-bath,  when  I 
knew  she  missed  the  conveniences  of  her  bath- 
ing-room. 

“Isn’t  your  head  well  yet,  Helen?”  asked 
Fred,  when  he  came  home  from  an  unsuccessful 
squirrel-hunt  two  hours  after  dinner-time  the 
next  day,  and  found  her  pale  and  sick  on  the 
lounge,  where  she  had  lain  all  the  morning. 
“You  must  have  an  ice-cream — that  usually 
makes  you  all  right  at  home.” 

Glad  of  any  hint  for  relieving  her,  Kate  and 
I dropped  the  work  of  dish-washing  and  pro- 
ceeded to  transform  an  old  tin  pail  into  a freezer, 
and,  after  a due  amount  of  toiling  and  moiling, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  Julia  exclaim, 

“Oh  my!  this  doesn’t  taste  much  like  the 
ice-cream  at  Copelands !” 

Nevertheless  she  contrived  to  dispose  of  enough 
to  give  the  colic  to  an  ostrich ; and  her  stomach 
being  no  stronger,  the  exercises  of  the  afternoon 
were  diversified  by  doses  of  winter-green  and 
applications  of  hot  flannel. 

“The  ice-cream  was  too  rich,”  said  Helen. 
“ I didn't  dare  eat  freely  of  it  myself,  and  the 
little  I ate  distressed  me.  Besides,  I ought  to 
have  told  you  I can  never  eat  it  unless  it  is 
flavored  with  vanilla.” 

By  nightfall  we  found  Cousin  Fred  on  our 
hands  in  a high  state  of  disgust  and  boredom. 
He  had  neither  brought  down  any  game  nor 
caught  a fish : there  was  no  sporting  to  be  had, 
and  so  where  was  the  use  of  being  in  the  coun- 
try ? And  it  seemed  so  heathenish  to  have  no 
daily  paper : how  did  we  know  but  half  Boston 
lay  in  ashes— his  house  among  the  rest  ? He 
ordered  his  papers  sent,  and  supposed  he  should 
have  to  bear  it  if  they  did  come  to  hand  a day 
old ; but  he  had  no  idea  we  were  so  far  down 
in  the  scale  of  civilization  as  to  have  a mail  but 
three  times  a week.  It  was  so  confounded  dull 
in  the  country  that  he  resolved  every  visit  he 
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would  never  go  again.  Give  him  the  life  and 
stir  of  a city  (meaning  Boston ),  or  else  put  him 
off  in  some  uninhabited  forest  where  there  was 
plenty  of  game  and  Borne  fun.  So  he  yawned, 
ate  early  pears  and  grumbled,  but  gave  no  6ign 
of  leaving. 

“ If  it  is  very  dull  for  him  here  I should  think 
he  would  want  to  go  back  to  Boston.  I’ve  no 
desire  to  destroy  my  constitution  waiting  on 
people  who  are  so  discontented,”  said  Kate, 
breaking  a tumbler  in  the  force  of  her  emphasis. 

Then  along  came  our  little  sister  Rose,  hug- 
ging her  kitten  and  looking  displeased.  “ I wish 
Julia  would  go  off;  I don’t  like  her!”  said  she, 
decidedly.  “She  thinks  nothing  is  of  any  ac- 
count out  of  Boston ; and  keeps  saying,  * Oh  my ! 
this  doesn’t  seem  much  like  my  home!*  She 
doesn’t  think  any  doll  is  fit  to  look  at  but  her 
old  Josephina — and  she  despises  cats.  I hate 
her!” 

“Why,  Rose,  you  oughtn’t  to  talk  so  about 
your  company,”  said  Kate,  benevolently  bent 
on  plucking  the  mote  from  her  sister’s  eye. 

“I  don’t  care!  She  says  the  city  is  a great 
deal  better  than  the  country — and  she  is  unkind 
to  my  cat.”  Here  the  Maltese  and  white  ani- 
mal in  the  arms  of  the  indignant  speaker  re- 
ceived a squeeze  which  elicited  a plaintive  mew. 
“Her  mother  had  no  right  to  have  such  a bad 
girl,  and  I sha’n’t  try  to  make  it  pleasant  for 
her  any  more.” 

So  the  proprietor  of  the  mote  went  pouting 
off  to  swing  by  herself,  and  Josephina  presently 
appeared  in  the  opposite  direction  attended  by 
Julia,  who  said,  pertly, 

“ Why  don’t  you  have  a Bridget  to  do  these 
things?  Mamma  says  housework  is  the  busi- 
ness of  servants , not  ladies !” 

Then  she  walked  daintily  off  as  though  her 
little  slippers  were  becoming  contaminated  by 
contact  with  the  kitchen  floor;  and  we  heard 
her  say,  fretfully,  to  her  father,  “Oh  dear!  I 
wish  I was  in  Boston,  it  is  so  lonesome  here. 
Josephina  doesn’t  like  it  either,  with  nobody  to 
admire  her  I” 

“ I suppose  we  ought  to  take  them  to  ride, 
though  I had  rather  go  to  bed,”  said  Kate,  re- 
morsefully. 

So  Muffin  and  the  carryall  were  at  the  door 
in  due  time,  and  then  Julia  came  rushing  from 
the  play-room,  where  we  had  fondly  hoped  Jose- 
phina’s  charms  would  detain  her. 

‘ 4 Where  are  you  going  ? I must  go  if  the  rest 
do.  Now,  mamma,  why  did  you  wish  to  go 
away  and  enjoy  yourselves  without  me  ?” 

Words  would  have  been  of  no  avail  in  check- 
ing this  stormy  eloquence,  and  Kate,  quietly  tak- 
ing off  her  bonnet,  said  Julia  could  go  in  her 
place.  Fred  thought  that  was  too  bad,  and 
Helen  inquired  if  there  wasn’t  room  for  all, 
while  Julia  teased  and  pouted  till  the  stir 
aroused  Master  Willie,  who  also  insisted  on  be- 
ing of  the  party.  By  the  time  we  were  really 
on  the  way  Helen  was  so  fagged  out  with  getting 
the  children  ready  and  dressing  Josephina,  who 
couldn’t  go  in  her  pink  crape,  that  she  was  in 


no  mood  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature,  especial- 
ly with  Fred  as  driver.  His  method  of  driving 
was  enough  to  excite  the  nerves  of  an  oyster  let 
alone  those  of  a sickly  woman. 

“Now,  Fred,  you  will  drive  carefully  down 
this  steep  hill,  won’t  you  ?” 

“Certainly!”  he  would  reply,  in  an  assuring 
tone,  giving  a sly  cut  at  Muffin’s  heels,  which 
started  him  into  a fast  run.  His  favorite  pace 
up  hill  was  a gallop,  and  he  showed  a particular 
affinity  for  every  stone  and  ditch  by  the  road- 
side. 

Meanwhile  the  dust  blew  on  Josephiua’s  dress, 
and  Julia  didn’t  think  it  was  half  nor  a quarter  as 
pleasant  as  riding  out  to  Mount  Auburn  in  the 
horse-cars.  But  Willie  was  more  trouble  than 
the  three  combined.  He  was  disposed  to  tumble 
out  of  the  carriage ; he  cried  for  every  dog  and 
stray  cat  we  passed ; he  wanted  water ; he  didn’t 
like  to  ride ; he  wanted  to  go  home ; he  would 
have  his  hat  off,  and  then  was  anxious  to  throw 
it  away.  By  the  time  we  reached  home  I was 
ready  to  exclaim  as  Rebecca  did  to  Isaac  con- 
cerning the  daughters  of  Heth. 

“ Mamma,”  said  Julia,  as  she  was  putting  on 
her  doll’s  night-gown  preparatory  to  rocking  her 
to  sleep,  “ I want  you  to  make  a new  dress  for 
Josephina;  she  looks  like  a perfect  fright  with 
her  old  duds.” 

“ How  she  would  fire  up  if  I said  that  1”  whis- 
pered Rose  to  me. 

“Can  not  you  make  them  do  till  we  go  back 
to  the  city  ? I think  she  looks  beautifully.” 

“ Now,  mamma,  how  unkind  you  are ! She 
has  not  had  a new  dress  since  we  came;  and 
she  has  nothing  but  what  she  has  worn  at 
least  twice,”  replied  Julia,  in  a much-abused 
tone. 

“You  know  that  doesn’t  make  as  much  dif- 
ference in  the  country,  Pet ; and  I presume  we 
can  not  get  any  material  here  such  as  you  would 
like  made  up  for  her,”  replied  mamma,  sooth- 
ingly. 

Cousin  Fred  came  in  just  then. 

“Oh,  papa!  I want  to  go  back  to  the  city. 
Josephina  can  never  have  a new  dress  in  this 
horrid  old  place,  where  there  aren’t  any  decent 
stores ; and  she  hasn’t  any  thing  fit  to  ride  home 
in — for  I canJt  have  her  wear  the  same  dress  she 
came  in : what  would  people  think?” 

“ This  town  is  rather  of  a one-horse  concern, 
that  is  a fact!”  assented  Fred.  “Why  don’t 
you  girls  get  up  a picnic  or  ride  of  some  sort  ?” 
he  continued,  turning  to  me. 

Helen  saved  me  the  trouble  of  replying. 
“The  girls  have  no  time  for  any  thing  bat 
work,”  said  she,  in  a tone  of  reproof  that  I fan- 
cied was  meant  for  me  rather  than  Fred. 

When  the  Sabbath  came  Fred  said  he  could 
worship  more  truly  in  “ God’s  first  temples but 
though  he  put  in  a quantity  of  fine  stuff  about 
having  no  work  of  man  between  the  soul  and  its 
Maker,  if  one  would  attain  perfectly  the  spirit 
of  true  devotion,  it  all  seemed  to  amount  to  the' 
fact  that  he  preferred  a stroll  in  the  woods  to 
going  to  church ; which  he  accordingly  did,  while 
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Helen  went  to  one  service  and  got  the  headache 
by  it. 

In  place  of  bringing  forth  the  concealed  finery 
that  we  hope  Mr.  Tidd  had  been  in  the  right 
About,  she  had  nothing  better  than  her  soiled 
traveling  dress  and  hat  to  wear,  which  were 
vastly  inferior  to  those  of  the  doll,  besides  being, 
as  we  knew,  only  her  third-rate  set  of  garments 
when  at  home.  The  trunks  it  seemed  were 
mostly  filled  with  cotton  in  clothing  and  in  the 
piece,  which  she  had  brought  up  to  get  cleared 
out  in  the  country  air  and  dew.  She  informed 
us,  as  she  glanced  at  Kate’s  white  crape  hat, 
that  overdress  was  very  vulgar  in  the  country. 

44  We  wish  to  dress  as  well  as  the  people  with 
whom  we  associate,”  said  Kate,  dryly.  I more 
than  suspected  she  wore  her  tucked  bar&ge  sole- 
ly for  the  eyes  of  our  cousins  from  Boston. 

At  the  supper  table  Helen  observed,  in  a pa- 
tronizing way,  that  our  church  was  quite  pretty 
for  the  country;  and  Fred  remarked  that  our 
Sundays  were  horrid  dull,  worse  even  than  our 
week-days ; and  he  believed  that  he  should  have 
drowned  himself  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  losing  the 
fish-and-cream  supper. 

Father  and  mother  looked  shocked  and  Kate 
disgusted  at  first,  but  Cousin  Fred  always  had  a 
way  of  making  his  friends  appear  to  approve  of 
him  even  if  he  was  in  the  wrong. 

One  day  the  Dudleys  invited  us  all  out  there 
to  eat  water-melons;  and  “any  thing  being 
bettervthan  dead  stagnation,”  we  all  went.  Wa- 
ter-melons, however,  were  only  the  title-page  to 
the  repast  set  forth  in  honor  of  our  cousins  from 
Boston.  Dishes  named  and  unnamed — fried, 


boiled,  and  roasted ; pickled,  preserved — and  the 
raw  material  were  set  forth  in  profuse  abund- 
ance. We  ate  heartily  and  laughed  heartily, 
Fred  making  himself  gay  and  winning,  as  he 
knew  well  enough  how  to  do ; and  now,  surely, 
thought  I,  there  has  been  a pleasant  break  in  the 
monotony  of  their  visit. 

•Who  ever  heard  of  going  to  a water-melon 
party  and  having  cake  and  oysters  before  ? It 
seemed  really  countrified,  though  I dare  say 
they  are  nice  people,”  said  Helen. 

“Oh  yes,”  rejoined  Fred.  “And  don’t  say 
they  were  people  of  no  culture ; for  I spied  a copy 
of  ‘Night  and  Morning’  in  the  sitting-room,  not 
to  mention  a plaster  cast  of  Powers’s  Fisher 
Boy.” 

44  How  easily  one  can  tell  if  people  have  city 
acquaintances ! There  comes  from  that  a cer- 
tain polish  which  is  quite  noticeable,”  returned 
Cousin  Helen,  casting  a self-gratulatory  glance 
about  our  parlor. 

Every  thing  ends  at  last,  give  it  time  enough, 
even  to  the  life  of  Methuselah,  and  our  cousins 
finally  announced  their  intention  of  returning  to 
Boston. 

“ Oh  my ! I am  awful  glad  we  are  going  to 
leave  this  hateful  place,  where  there  is  nothing 
but  nasty  brown  crickets  and  snakes ! I shall 
tease  father  never  to  come  again ; and  I don’t 
think  he  will,  for  he  says  we  might  just  as  well 
stop  the  daily  paper,  dismiss  Bridget,  shut  off 
the  gas,  take  down  the  musquito  bars  from  the 
windows,  and  not  step  out  of  doors  or  let  any 
body  in,  and  so  stay  at  home,  as  to  go  into  the 
country,”  said  Julia,  by  way  of  valedictory. 
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CHAPTER  LXXin. 

MRS.  ORME  TELLS  THE  STORY. 

IT  was  late  when  that  second  day’s  work  was 
over,  and  when  Mrs.  Orme  and  Lady  Mason 
again  found  themselves  in  the  Hamworth  car- 
riage. They  had  sat  in  court  from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  past  seven,  with  a short  interval  of 
a few  minutes  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  were 
weary  to  the  very  soul  when  they  left  it.  Lucius 
again  led  out  his  mother,  and  as  he  did  so  he 
expressed  to  her  in  strong  language  his  approval 
of  Mr.  Furnival’s  speech.  At  last  some  one 
had  spoken  out  on  his  mother’s  behalf  in  that 
tone  which  should  have  been  used  from  the  first. 
He  had  been  very  angry  with  Mr.  Furnival, 
thinking  that  the  barrister  had  lost  sight  of  his 
mother's  honor,  and  that  he  was  playing  with 
her  happiness.  Bnt  now  he  was  inclined  to  for- 
give him.  Now  at  last  the  truth  had  been  spoken 
in  eloquent  words,  and  the  persecutors  of  his 
mother  had  been  addressed  in  language  such  as 
it  was  fitting  that  they  should  hear.  To  him 
the  last  two  hours  had  been  two  hours  of  tri- 
umph, and  as  he  passed  through  the  hall  of  the 


court  he  whispered  in  his  mother’s  ear  that  now. 
at  last,  as  he  hoped,  her  troubles  were  at  an 
end. 

And  another  whisper  had  been  spokeq  as  they 
passed  through  that  hall.  Mrs.  Orme  went  out 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  son,  but  on  the  other 
side  of  her  was  Mr.  Aram.  He  had  remained 
in  his  seat  till  they  had  begun  to  move,  and  then 
he  followed  them.  Mrs.  Orme  was  already  half- 
way across  the  court  when  he  made  his  way  up 
to  her  side  and  very  gently  touched  her  arm. 

44  Sir  ?”  said  she,  looking  round. 

4‘  Do  not  let  her  be  too  sure,”  he  said.  44  Do 
not  let  her  be  overconfident.  All  that  may  go 
for  nothing  with  a jury.”  Then  he  lifted  his 
hat  and  left  her. 

All  that  go  for  nothing  with  a jury ! She 
hardly  understood  this,  but  yet  she  felt  that  it 
all  should  go  for  nothing  if  right  were  done. 
Her  mind  was  not  argumentative,  nor  yet  per- 
haps was  her  sense  of  true  justice  very  acute. 
When  Sir  Peregrine  had  once  hinted  that  it 
would  be  well  that  the  criminal  should  be  pro- 
nounced guilty,  because  in  truth  she  had  been 
guilty,  Mrs.  Orme  by  no  means  agreed  with  him. 
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But  now,  having  heard  how  those  wretched  wit- 
nesses had  been  denounced,  knowing  how  true 
had  been  the  words  they  had  spoken,  knowing 
how  false  were  those  assurances  of  innocence 
with  which  Mr.  Eurnival  had  been  so  fluent, 
she  felt  something  of  that  spirit  which  had  actu~ 
ated  Sir  Peregrine,  and  had  almost  thought  that 
justice  demanded  a verdict  against  her  frieftl. 

“Do  not  let  her  be  overconfident,”  Mr.  Aram 
had  said.  But  in  truth  Mrs.  Orme,  as  she  had 
listened  to  Mr.  Furnival’s  speech,  had  become 
almost  confident  that  Lady  Mason  would  be  ac- 
quitted. It  had  seemed  to  her  impossible  that 
any  jury  should  pronounce  her  to  be  guilty  after 
that  speech.  The  state  of  her  mind  as  she  list* 
ened  to  it  had  been  very  painful.  Lady  Mason’s 
hand  had  rested  in  her  own  during  a great  por- 
tion of  it ; and  it  would  have  been  natural  that 
she  should  give  some  encouragement  to  her 
companion  by  a touch,  by  a slight  pressure,  as 
the  warm  words  of  praise  fell  from  the  lawyer’s 
mouth.  But  how  could  she  do  so,  knowing  that 
the  praise  was  false?  It  was  not  possible  to 
her  to  show  her  friendship  by  congratulating  her 
friend  on  the  success  of  a lie.  Lady  Mason  also 
had,  no  doubt,  felt  this,  for  after  a while  her 
hand  had  been  withdrawn,  and  they  had  both 
listened  in  silence,  giving  no  signs  to  each  other 
as  to  their  feelings  on  the  subject. 

But  as  they  sat  together  in  the  carriage  Lu- 
cius did  give  vent  to  his  feelings.  “ I can  not 
understand  why  all  that  should  not  have  been 
said  before,  and  said  in  & manner  to  have  been 
as  convincing  as  it  was  to-day.” 

“I  suppose  there  was  no  opportunity  before 
the  trial,  ” said  Mrs.  Orme,  feeling  that  she  must 
say  something,  but  feeling  also  how  impossible 
it  was  to  speak  on  the  subject  with  any  truth  in 
the  presence  both  of  Lady  Mason  and  her  son. 

“But  an  occasion  should  have  been  mode,” 
said  Lucius.  “ It  is  monstrous  that  my  mother 
should  have  been  subjected  to  this  accusation  for 
months,  and  that  no  one  till  now  should  have 
spoken  out  to  show  how  impossible  it  is  that  she 
should  have  been  guilty.” 

“ Ah  I Lucius,  you  do  not  understand,  ” said 
his  mother. 

“ And  I hope  I never  may,”  said  he.  “ Why 
did  not  the  jury  get  up  in  their  seats  at  once  and 
pronounce  their  verdict  when  Mr.  Furnival’s 
speech  was  over  ? Why  should  they  wait  there, 
giving  another  day  of  prolonged  trouble,  know- 
ing as  they  must  do  what  their  verdict  will  be? 
To  me  all  this  is  incomprehensible,  seeing  that 
no  good  can  in  any  way  come  from  it.” 

And  so  he  went  on,  striving  to  urge  his  com- 
panions to  speak  upon  a subject  which  to  them 
did  not  admit  of  speech  in  his  presence.  It  was 
very  painful  to  them,  for  in  addressing  Mrs. 
Orme  he  almost  demanded  from  her  some  ex- 
pression of  triumph.  “ You  at  least  have  be- 
lieved in  her  innocence,”  he  said  at  last,  “ and 
have  not  been  ashamed  to  show  that  you  did 
so.” 

“Lucius,”  said  his  mother,  “we  are  very 
weary ; do  not  speak  to  us  now.  Let  us  rest 


I till  we  are  at  home.”  Then  they  closed  then 
eyes  and  there  was  silence  till  the  carriage  drove 
| up  to  the  door  of  Orley  Farm  House. 

The  two  ladies  immediately  went  up  stsiiL 
but  Lucius,  with  more  cheerfulness  about  ho! 
than  he  had  shown  for  months  past,  remained 
below  to  give  orders  for  their  supper.  It  had 
been  a joy  to  him  to  hear  Joseph  Mason  and 
Dockwrath  exposed,  and  to  listen  to  those  words 
which  had  so  clearly  told  the  truth  as  to  his  mo- 
ther’s history.  All  that  torrent  of  indignant 
eloquence  had  been  to  him  an  enumeration  of 
the  simple  facts— of  the  facts  as  he  knew  them 
to  be— of  the  facts  as  they  would  now  be  made 
plain  to  all  the  world.  At  last  the  day  had 
come  when  the  cloud  would  be  blown  away. 
He,  looking  down  from  the  height  of  his  supe- 
rior intellect  on  the  folly  of  those  below  him, 
had  been  indignant  at  the  great  delay;  but  that 
he  would  now  forgive. 

They  had  not  been  long  in  the  house,  perhaps 
about  fifteen  minutes,  when  Mrs.  Orme  return- 
ed down  stairs  and  gently  entered  the  dining- 
room. He  was  still  there,  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  fire  and  thinking  over  the  work  of 
the  day. 

“ Your  mother  will  not  come  down  this  even- 
ing, Mr.  Mason.” 

“Not  come  down?” 

“No;  she  is  very  tired — very  tired  indeed. 
I fear  you  hardly  know  how  much  she  has  gone 
through.”  * 

“Shall  I go  to  her?”  said  Lucius. 

“ No,  Mr.  Mason,  do  not  do  that.  I will  re- 
turn to  her  now.  And — but — in  a few  minutes, 
Mr.  Mason,  I will  come  back  to  you  again,  for 
I shall  have  something  to  say  to  you.” 

“ You  will  have  tea  here  ?” 

“ I don’t  know.  I thiqk  not.  When  I have 
spoken  to  you  I will  go  back  to  your  mother.  I 
came  down  now  in  order  that  you  might  not 
wait  for  us.”  And  then  she  left  the  room  and 
again  went  up  stairs.  It  annoyed  him  that  his 
mother  should  thus  keep  away  from  him,  bnt 
still  he  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  special 
reason  for  it.  Mrs.  Orme’s  manner  had  been 
strange ; but  then  every  thing  around  them  in 
these  days  was  strange,  and  it  did  not  occur  to 
him  that  Mrs.  Orme  would  have  aught  to  say  in 
her  promised  iuterview  which  would  bring  to 
him  any  new  cause  for  sorrow. 

Lady  Mason,  when  Mrs.  Orme  returned  to 
her,  was  sitting  exactly  in  the  position  in  which 
she  had  been  left.  Her  bonnet  was  off  and  was 
lying  by  her  side,  and  she  w as  seated  in  a large 
arm-chair,  again  holding  both  her  hands  to  the 
sides  of  her  head.  No  attempt  had  been  made 
to  smooth  her  hair  or  to  remove  the  dust  and 
soil  which  had  come  from  the  day’s  long  sitting 
in  the  court.  She  was  a woman  very  careful 
in  her  toilet,  and  scrupnlously  nice  in  all  that 
touched  her  person.  But  now  all  that  had  been 
neglected,  and  her  whole  appearance  was  hag- 
gard and  disheveled. 

“ You  have  not  told  him  ?”  she  said. 

“No,  I have  not  told  him  yet;  but  I hate 
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bidden  him  expect  me.  He  knows  that  I am 
coming  to  him.** 

44  And  how  did  he  look?” 

44 1 did  not  see  his  face.”  And  then  there 
was  silence  between  them  for  a few  minutes, 
during  which  Mrs.  Orme  stood  at  the  back  of 
Lady  Mason’s  chair,  with  her  hand  on  Lady 
Mason’s  shoulder.  4 * Shall  I go  now,  dear?” 
said  Mrs.  Orme. 

4 ‘No;  stay  a moment;  not  yet.  Oh,  Mrs. 
Orme !” 

44  You  will  find  that  you  will  be  stronger  and 
better  able  to  bear  it  when  it  has  been  done.” 

44  Stronger!  Why  should  I wish  to  be  stron- 
ger ? How  will  be  bear  it  ?” 

44  It  will  be  a blow  to  him,  of  course.” 

44  It  will  strike  him  to  the  ground,  Mrs.  Orme. 
I shall  have  murdered  him.  I do  not  think 
that  he  will  live  when  he  knows  that  he  is  so 
disgraced.”. 

44  He  is  a man,  and  will  bear  it  as  a man 
should  do.  Shall  I do  any  thing  for  you  before 
I go?” 

44  Stay  a moment.  Why  must  it  be  to-night  ?” 

44  He  must  not  be  in  the  court  to-morrow. 
And  what  difference  will  one  day  make?  He 
must  know  it  when  the  property  is  given  up.  ” 

Then  there  was  a knock  at  the  door,  and  a 
girl  entered  with  a decanter,  two  wine-glasses, 
and  a slice  or  two  of  bread-and-butter.  44  You 
must  drink  that,”  said  Mrs.  Orme,  pouring  out 
a glass  of  wine. 

44  And  you  ?” 

44  Yes,  I will  take  some  too.  There.  I shall 
be  stronger  now.  Nay,  Lady  Mason,  you  shall 
drink  it.  And  now  if  you  will  take  my  advice 
you  will  go  to  bed.” 

44  You  will  come  to  me  again  ?” 

44  Yes ; directly  it  ns  over.  Of  course  I shall 
come  to  you.  Am  I not  to  stay  here  all  night  ?” 

44  But  him — I will  not  see  him.  He  is  not 
to  come.” 

“That  will  be  as  he  pleases.” 

44  No.  You  promised  that.  I can  not  see 
him  when  he  knows  what  I have  done  for  him.” 

“Not  to  hear  him  say  that  he  forgives  you?” 

44  He  will  not  forgive  me.  You  do  not  knpw 
him.  Could  you  bear  to  look  at  your  boy  if  you 
had  disgraced  him  forever?” 

44  Whatever  I might  have  done  he  would  not 
desert  me.  Nor  will  Lucius  desert  you.  Shall 
I go  now?” 

44  Ah  me!  Would  that  I were  in  my  grave!” 

Then  Mrs.  Orme  bent  over  her  and  kissed 
her,  pressed  both  her  hands,  then  kissed  her 
again,  and  silently  creeping  out  of  the  room 
made  her  way  once  more  slowly  down  stairs. 

Mrs.  Orme,  as  will  have  been  seen,  was  suffi- 
ciently anxious  to  perform  the  task  which  she 
had  given  herself,  but  yet  her  heart  sank  within 
her  as  she  descended  to  the  parlor.  It  was  in- 
deed a terrible  commission,  and  her  readiness  to 
undertake  it  had  come  not  from  any  feeling  on 
her  own  part  that  she  was  fit  for  the  work  and 
could  do  it  without  difficulty,  but  from  the  ea- 
gerness with  which  she  had  persuaded  Lady 


Mason  that  the  thing  must  be  done  by  some  one. 

And  now  who  else  could  do  it?  In  Sir  Pere- 
grine’s present  state  it  would  have  been  a cruel- 
ty to  ask  him ; and  then  his  feelings  toward 
Lucius  in  the  matter  were  not  tender  as  were 
those  of  Mrs.  Orme.  She  had  been  obliged  to 
promise  that  she  herself  would  do  it,  or  other- 
wise she  could  not  have  urged  the  doing.  And 
now  the  time  hod  come.  Immediately  on  their 
return  to  the  house  Mrs.  Orme  had  declared  that 
the  story  should  be  told  at  once ; and  then  Lady 
Mason,  sinking  into  the  chair  from  which  she 
had  not  since  risen,  hod  at  length  agreed  that  it 
should  be  so.  The  time  had  now  come,  and 
Mrs.  Orme,  whose  footsteps  down  the  stairs  had 
not  been  audible,  stood  for  a moment  with  the 
handle  of  the  door  in  her  hand. 

Had  it  been  possible  she  also  would  now  have 
put  it  off  till  the  morrow — would  have  put  it  off 
till  any  other  time  than  that  which  was  then 
present.  All  manner  of  thoughts  crowded  on 
her  during  those  few  seconds.  In  what  way 
should  she  do  it  ? What  words  should  she  use  ? 

How  should  she  begin  ? She  was  to  tell  this  young 
man  that  his  mother  had  committed  a crime 
of  the  very  blackest  dye,  and  now  she  felt  that 
she  should  have  prepared  herself  and  resolved 
in  what  fashion  this  should  be  done.  Might  it 
not  be  well,  she  asked  herself  for  one  moment, 
that  she  should  take  the  night  to  think  of  it  and 
then  see  him  in  the  morning  ? The  idea,  how- 
ever, only  lasted  her  for  a moment,  and  then, 
fearing  lest  she  might  allow  herself  to  be  se- 
duced into  some  weakness,  she  turned  the  han- 
dle and  entered  the  room. 

He  was  still  standing  with  his  back  to  tbe  fire, 
leaning  against  the  mantle-piece,  and  thinking 
over  the  occurrences  of  the  day  that  was  past. 

His  strongest  feeling  now  was  one  of  hatred  to 
Joseph  Mason — of  hatred  mixed  with  thorough 
contempt.  What  must  men  say  of  him  after 
such  a struggle  on  his  part  to  ruin  the  fame  of  a 
lady  and  to  steal  the  patrimony  ef  a brother! 

44  Is  she  still  determined  not  to  come  down  ?”  he 
said  as  soon  as  he  saw  Mrs.  Orme. 

44  No : she  will  not  come  down  to-night,  Mr. 

Mason.  I have  something  that  I must  tell  you.” 

44  What!  is  she  ill?  Has  it  been  too  much 
for  her?” 

44  Mr.  Mason,”  she  said,  44 1 hardly  know  how 
to  do  what  I have  undertaken.”  And  he  could 
see  that  she  actually  trembled  as  she  spoke  to 
him. 

“What  is  it,  Mrs.  Orme?  Is  it  any  thing 
about  the  property  ? I think  you  need  hardly 
be  afraid  of  me.  I believe  I may  say  I could 
bear  any  thing  of  that  kind.  ” 

4 4 Mr.  Mason — ” And  then  again  she  stopped 
herself.  How  was  she  to  speak  this  horrible 
word? 

“Is  it  any  thing  about  the  trial*?”  He  was 
now  beginning  to  be  frightened,  feeling  that 
something  terrible  was  coming ; but  still  of  the 
absolute  truth  he  had  no  suspicion. 

44  Oh ! Mr.  Mason,  if  it  were  possible  that  I 
could  spare  you  I would  do  so.  If  there  were 
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any  escape  — any  way  in  which  it  might  be 
avoided.” 

“What  is  it?”  said  he.  # And  now  his  voice 
was  hoarse  and  low,  for  a feeling  of  fear  had 
come  upon  him.  “Iam  a man  and  can  bear 
it,  whatever  it  is.” 

“You  must  be  a man  then,  for  it  is  very  ter- 
rible. Mr.  Mason,  that  will,  you  know — ” 

“ You  mean  the  codicil?” 

“ The  will  that  gave  you  the  property — ” 

“Yes.” 

“ It  was  not  done  by  your  father.” 

“Who  says  so?”  * 

*4It  is  too  sure.  It  was  not  done  by  him — 
nor  by  them — those  other  people  who  were  in 
the  court  to-day.” 

“ But  who  says  so  ? How  is  it  known  ? If 
my  father  did  not  sign  it,  it  is  a forgery ; and 
who  forged  it?  Those  wretches  have  bought 
over  some  one  and  you  have  been  deceived,  Mrs. 
Orme.  It  is  not  of  the  property  I am  thinking, 
but  of  my  mother.  If  it  were  as  you  say  my 
mother  must  have  known  it  ?” 

“Ah!  yes.” 

“ And  you  mean  that  she  did  know  it ; that 
she  knew  it  was  a forgery  ?” 

“Oh!  Mr.  Mason.” 

“ Heaven  and  earth ! Let  me  go  to  her.  If 
she  were  to  tell  me  so  herself  I would  not  believe 
it  of  her.  Ah ! she  has  told  you  ?” 

“Yes;  she  has  told  me.” 

“ Then  she  is  mad.  This  has  been  too  much 
for  her,  and  her  brain  has  gone  with  it.  Let 
me  go  to  her,  Mrs.  Orme.” 

“No,  no;  you  must  not  go  to  her.”  And 
Mrs.  Orme  put  herself  directly  before  the  door. 
“She  is  not  mad  — not  now.  Then,  at  that 
time,  we  must  think  she  was  so.  It  is  not  so 
now.” 

“I  can  not  understand  you.”  And  he  put 
his  left  hand  up  to  his  forehead  as  though  to 
steady  his  thoughts.  “ I do  not  understand 
you.  If  the  will  be  a forgery,  who  did  it  ?” 

This  question  she  could  not  answer  at  the 
moment.  She  was  still  standing  against  the 
door,  and  her  eyes  fell  to  the  ground.  “ Who 
did  it  ?”  he  repeated.  “ Whose  hand  wrote  my 
father’s  name  ?” 

“ You  must  be  merciful,  Mr.  Mason.” 

“Merciful;  to  whom?” 

“To  your  mother.” 

“ Merciful  to  my  mother!  Mrs.  Orme,  speak 
out  to  me.  If  the  will  was  forged,  who  forged 
it  ? Yon  can  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  she  did 
itl” 

She  did  not  answer  him  at  the  moment  in 
words,  but  coming  close  up  to  him  she  took 
both  his  hands  in  hers,  and  then  looked  stead- 
fastly up  into  his  eyes.  His  face  had  now  be- 
come almost  convulsed  with  emotion,  and  his 
brow  was  very  black.  “ Do  you  wish  me  to  be- 
lieve that  my  mother  forged  the  will  herself?” 
Then  again  he  paused,  but  she  said  nothing. 
“Woman,  it’s  a lie!”  he  exclaimed;  and  then 
tearing  his  hands  from  her,  shaking  her  off,  and 
striding  away  with  quick  footsteps,  he  threw 


himself  on  a sofa  that  stood  in  the  furthest  part 
of  the  room. 

She  paused  for  a moment,  and  then  followed 
him  very  gently.  She  followed  him  and  stood 
over  him  in  silence  for  a moment  as  he  lay  with 
his  face  from  her.  “ Mr.  Mason,”  she  said,  at 
last,  “ you  told  me  that  you  would  bear  this  like 
a man.” 

But  he  made  her  no  answer,  and  she  went 
on.  “Mr.  Mason,  it  is  as  I tell  you.  Years 
and  years  ago,  when  you  were  a baby,  and  when 
she  thought  that  your  father  was  unjust  to  you— 
for  your  sake — to  remedy  that  injustice,  she  did 
this  thing.” 

“ What — forged  his  name ! It  must  be  a lie. 
Though  an  angel  came  to  tell  me  so,  it  would 
be  a lie!  What — my  mother!”  And  now  he 
turned  round  and  faced  her,  still,  however,  lying 
on  the  sofa. 

44  It  is  true,  Mr.  Mason.  Oh,  how  I wish  that 
it  were  not ! But  you  must  forgive  her.  It  is 
years  ago,  and  she  has  repented  of  it.  Sir  Pere- 
grine has  forgiven  her,  and  I have  done  so.” 

And  then  she  told  him  the  whole  story.  She 
told  him  why  the  marriage  had  been  broken  off, 
and  described  to  him  the  manner  in  which  the 
truth  had  been  made  known  to  Sir  Peregrine. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  doing  so  6he  dealt 
as  softly  as  was  possible  with  his  mother's  name ; 
but  yet  she  told  him  every  thing.  44  She  wrote 
it  herself  in  the  night.” 

44  What,  all — all  the  names  herself?” 

“Yes,  all.” 

44  Mrs.  Orme,  it  can  not  be  so.  I will  not 
believe  it.  To  me  it  is  impossible.  That  you 
believe  it  I do  not  doubt,  but  I can  not.  Let 
me  go  to  her.  I will  go  to  her  myself.  But 
even  should  she  say  so  herself  I will  not  belieTe 
it.”  i 

But  she  would  not  let  him  go  up  stairs  even 
though  he  attempted  to  move  her  from  the  door 
almost  with  violence.  “No;  not  till  you  say 
that  you  will  forgive  her  and  be  gentle  with  her. 
And  it  must  not  be  to-night.  We  will  be  op 
early  in  the  morning,  and  you  can  see  her  before 
we  go  if  you  will  be  gentle  to  her.” 

He  still  persisted  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
story;  but  it  became  clear  to  her,  by  degrees* 
that  the  meaning  of  it  all  had  at  last  sunk  into 
his  mind,  and  that  he  did  believe  it.  Over  and 
over  again  she  told  him  all  that  she  knew,  ex- 
plaining to  him  what  his  mother  had  suffered, 
making  him  perceive  why  she  bad  removed  her- 
self out  of  his  hands,  and  had  leaned  on  others 
for  advice.  And  sho  told  him  also  that  though 
they  still  hoped  that  the  jury  might  acquit  her, 
the  property  must  be  abandoned. 

44 1 will  leave  the  house  this  night  if  you  wish 
it,”  he  said. 

44  When  it  is  all  over,  when  she  has  been  ac- 
quitted and  shall  have  gone  away,  then  let  it 
bo  done.  Mr.  Mason,  you  will  go  with  her, 
will  you  not?”  And  then  again  there  was  a 
pause. 

“Mrs.  Orme,  it  is  impossible  that  I should 
say  now  what  I may  do.  It  seems  to  mo  49 
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though  I coald  not  live  through  it.  I do  not 
believe  it.  I can  not  believe  it.” 

As  soon  as  she  had  exacted  a promise  from 
him  that  he  would  not  go  to  his  mother,  at  any 
rate  without  further  notice,  she  herself  went  up 
stairs,  and  found  Lady  Mason  lying  on  her  bed. 


At  first  Mrs.  Grme  thought  that  she  was  asleep, 
but  no  such  comfort  had  come  to  the  poor  wo- 
man, 


Does  he  know  it?w  she  asked. 

M ns.  Orme’s  task  for  that  night  was  by  no 
means  yet  done.  After  remaining  for  a while 
with  Lady  Mason  she  again  returned  to  Lucius, 
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and  was  in  this  way  a bearer  of  messages  be- 
tween them.  There  was  at  last  no  question  as  j 
to  doubting  the  story.  He  did  believe  it.  He 
could  not  avoid  the  necessity  for  such  belief. 
“Yes,”  he  said,  when  Mrs.  Orme  spoke  again 
of  his  leaving  the  place,  “ I will  go  and  hide 
myself ; and  as  for  her — ” 

“But  you  will  go  with  her — if  the  juiy  do  not 
say  that  she  was  guilty — ” 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Orme!” 

“ If  they  do,  you  will  come  back  for  her  when 
the  time  of  her  punishment  is  over  ? She  is  still 
your  mother,  Mr.  Mason.”  # 

At  last  the  work  of  the  night  was  done,  and 
the  two  ladies  went  to  their  beds.  The  under- 
standing was  that  Lucius  should  see  his  mother 
before  they  started  in  the  morning,  but  that  he 
should  not  again  accompany  them  to  the  court. 
Mrs.  Orme’s  great  object  had  been — her  great 
object  as  regarded  the  present  moment — to  pre- 
vent his  presence  in  court  when  the  verdict 
should  be  given.  In  this  she  had  succeeded. 
She  could  now  wish  for  an  acquittal  with  a clear 
conscience ; and  could,  as  it  were,  absolve  the 
sinner  within  her  own  heart,  seeing  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  giving  up  of 
the  property.  Whatever  might  be  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  Joseph  Mason  of  Groby  would,  with- 
out doubt,  obtain  the  property  which  belonged 
to  him. 

“ Good-night,  Mr.  Mason,”  Mrs.  Orme  said 
at  last,  as  she  gave  him  her  hand. 

“Good-night.  I believe  that  in  my  mad- 
ness I spoke  to  you  to-night  like  a brute.” 

“ No,  no.  It  was  nothing.  I did  not  think 
of  it.” 

“ When  you  think  of  how  it  was  with  me, 
you  will  forgive  me.” 

She  pressed  his  hand  and  again  told  him  that  ] 
she  had  not  thought  of  it.  It  was  nothing. 
And  indeed  it  had  been  as  nothing  to  her. 
There  may  be  moments  in  a man’s  life  when 
any  words  may  be  forgiven,  even  though  they 
be  spoken  to  a woman. 

When  Mrs.  Orme  was  gone  he  stood  for  a 
while  perfectly  motionless  in  the  dining-room, 
and  then  coming  out  into  the  hall  he  opened  the 
front  door,  and  taking  his  hat  went  out  into  the 
night.  It  was  still  winter,  but  the  night,  though 
cold  and  very  dark,  was  tine,  and  the  air  was 
sharp  with  the  beginning  frost.  Leaving  the 
door  open  he  walked  forth,  and  passing  out  on 
to  the  road  went  down  from  thence  to  the  gate. 
It  had  been  his  constant  practice  to  walk  up  and 
down  from  his  own  hall  door  to  his  own  gate  on 
the  high  road,  perhaps  comforting  himself  too 
warmly  with  the  reflection  that  the  ground  on 
which  he  walked  was  all  his  own.  He  had  no 
such  comfort  now,  as  he  made  his  way  down 
the  accustomed  path  and  leaned  upon  the  gate, 
thinking  over  what  he  had  heard. 

A forger ! At  some  such  hour  as  this,  with 
patient  premeditated  care,  she  had  gone  to  work 
and  committed  one  of  the  vilest  crimes  known  to 
man.  And  this  was  his  mother ! And  he — he, 
Lucius  Mason — had  been  living  for  years  on  the 


fruit  of  this  villainy ; had  been  so  living  till  this 
( terrible  day  of  retribution  had  come  upon  him ! 
I fear  that  at  that  moment  he  thought  more  of 
his  own  misery  than  he  did  of  hers,  and  hardly 
considered,  as  he  6urely  should  have  done,  that 
mother’s  love  which  had  led  to  all  this  guilt. 
And  for  a moment  he  resolved  that  he  would  not 
go  back  to  the  house.  His  head,  he  said  to  him- 
self, should  never  again  rest  under  a roof  which 
belonged  of  right  to  Joseph  Mason.  He  had 
injured  Joseph  Mason;  had  injured  him  inno- 
cently, indeed,  as  far  as  he  himself  was  con- 
cerned; but  he  had  injured  him  greatly,  and 
therefore  now  hated  him  all  the  more.  “He 
shall  have  it  instantly,”  he  said,  and  walked 
forth  into  the  high  road  as  though  he  would  not 
allow  his  feet  to  rest  again  on  his  brother’s  prop- 
erty. 

But  he  was  forced  to  remember  that  this  could 
not  be  so.  His  mother’s  trial  was  not  yet  over, 
and  even  in  the  midst  of  his  own  personal 
trouble  he  remcmbjked  that  the  verdict  to  her 
was  still  a matter  of  terrible  import.  He  would 
not  let  it  be  known  that  he  had  abandoned  the 
property,  at  any  rate  till  that  verdict  had  been 
given.  And  then  as  he  moved  back  to  the 
house  he  tried  to  think  in  what  way  it  would  be- 
come him  to  behave  to  his  mother.  “ She  can 
never  be  my  mother  again,  ” he  said  to  himself. 
They  were  terrible  words ; but  then  was  not  his 
position  very  terrible  ? 

And  when  at  last  he  had  bolted  the  front 
door,  going  through  the  accustomed  task  me- 
chanically, and  had  gone  up  stairs  to  his  own 
room,  he  had  failed  to  make  up  his  mind  on  this 
subject.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  that  he 
should  not  see  her.  What  could  he  say  to  her? 
What  word  of  comfort  could  he  speak  ? It  was 
not  only  that  she  had  beggared  him ! Nay ; it 
was  not  that  at  all ! But  she  bad  doomed  him 
to  a life  of  disgrace  which  no  effort  of  his  own 
could  wipe  away.  And  then  as  he  threw  him- 
self on  his  bed  he  thought  of  Sophia  Furnival 
Would  she  share  his  disgrace  with  him  ? Was 
it  possible  that  there  might  be  solace  there? 

Quite  impossible,  we  should  say,  who  know 
her  well. 


CHAPTER  LXXIY. 

YOUNG  LOCHINVAB. 

Judge  Stave  ley,  whose  court  had  not  been 
kept  sitting  to  a late  hour  by  any  such' eloquence 
as  that  of  Mr.  Furnival,  had  gone  home  before 
the  business  of  the  other  court  had  closed. 
Augustus,  who  was  his  father’s  marshal,  re- 
mained for  his  friend,  and  had  made  his  way  in 
among  the  crowd,  so  as  to  hear  the  end  of  die 
speech. 

“Don’t  wait  dinner  for  us,”  he  had  said  to 
his  father.  “ If  yon  do  you  will  be  hating  us  all 
the  time ; and  we  sha’n’t  be  there  till  between 
eight  and  nine." 

“I  should  be  sorry  to  hate  you,”  said  the 
judge,  “ and  so  I won’t.  ” When  therefore  Felix 
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Graham  escaped  from  the  court  at  about  half- 
past seven,  the  two  young  men  were  able  to  take 
their  own  time  and  eat  their  dinner  together 
comfortably,  enjoying  their  bottle  of  Champagne 
between  them  perhaps  more  thoroughly  than  they 
would  have  done  had  the  judge  and  Mrs.  Stave- 
ley  shared  it  with  them. 

Rut  Felix  had  something  of  which  to  think 
besides  the  Champagne — something  which  was 
of  more  consequence  to  him  even  than  the  trial 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  Madeline  had  prom- 
ised that  she  would  meet  him  that  evening ; or 
rather  had  not  so  promised.  When  asked  to  do 
so  she  had  not  refused,  but  even  while  not  re- 
fusing hod  reminded  him  that  her  mother  would 
be  there.  Her  manner  to  him  had,  he  thought, 
been  cold,  though  she  had  not  been  ungracious. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  expect  success.  44  Then  he  must  have  been  a 
fool ! ” the  reader  learned  in  such  matters  will 
say.  ' The  reader  learned  in  such  matters  is,  I 
think,  right.  In  that  respect  he  was  a fool. 

44 1 suppose  we  must  give  the  governor  the 
benefit  of  our  company  over*  his  wine,”  said 
Augustus,  as  soon  as  their  dinner  was  over. 

“I  suppose  we  ought  to  do  so.” 

41  And  why  not  ? Is  there  any  objection  ?” 

44  To  tell  the  truth,”  said  Graham,  “I  have 
nn  appointment  which  I am  very  anxiou&  to 
keep.” 

“An  appointment ? Where ? Here  at  Non- 
ingsby,  do  you  mean  ?” 

44  In  this  house.  But  yet  I can  not  say  that 
it  is  absolutely  an  appointment.  I am  going  to 
ask  your  sister  what  my  fate  is  to  be.  ” 

44  And  that  is  the  appointment ! Very  well, 
my  dear  fellow ; and  may  God  prosper  you  I If 
you  can  convince  the  governor  that  it  is  all  right, 
I shall  make  no  objection.  I wish,  for  Made- 
line’s sake,  that  you  had  not  such  a terrible  bee 
in  your  bonnet.” 

44  And  you  will  go  to  the  judge  alone  ?” 

44  Oh  yes.  Ill  tell  him—  What  shall  I 
tell  him  ?” 

4 4 The  truth,  if  you  will.  Good-by,  old  fel- 
low ! You  will  not  see  me  again  to-night,  nor 
yet  to-morrow  in  this  house,  unless  I am  more 
fortunate  than  I have  any  right  to  hope  to 
be.” 

44  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,  yop  kpow,” 
said  Augustus. 

4 4 My  heart  is  faint  enough  then;  but  never- 
theless I shall  say  what  I have  got  to  say.” 
And  then  he  got  up  from  the  table. 

44  If  you  don’t  come  down  to  us,”  said  Au- 
gustus, 44 1 shall  come  up  to  you.  But  may 
God  speed  you  I And  now  I’ll  go  to  the  gov- 
ernor. ” 

Felix  made  his  way  from  the  small  breakfast- 
parlor  in  which  they  had  dined  across  the  hall 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  there  he  found  Lady 
Staveley  alone.  44  So  the  trial  is  not  over  yet, 
Mr.  Graham?”  she  said. 

4 4 No ; there  will  be  another  day  of  it.” 

44  And  what  will  be  the  verdict  ? Is  it  possi- 
ble that  she  really  forged  the  will?” 


44  Ah ! that  I can  not  say.  You  know  that  I 
am  one  of  her  counsel,  Lady  Staveley  ?” 

44  Yes;  I should  have  remembered  that,  and 
been  more  discreet.  If  you  are  looking  for 
Madeline,  Mr.  Graham,  I think  that  she  is  in 
the  library.” 

44  Oh!  thank  you — in  the  library.”  And  then 
Felix  got  himself  out  of  the  drawing-room  into 
the  hall  again  not  in  the  most  graceful  manner. 
He  might  have  gone  direct  from  the  drawing- 
room to  the  library,  but  this  he  did  not  remem- 
ber. It  was  very  odd,  he  thought,  that  Lady 
Staveley,  of  whose  dislike  to  him  he  had  felt 
sure,  should  have  thus  sent  him  direct  to  her 
daughter,  and  have  become  a party,  as  it  were, 
to  an  appointment  between  them.  But  he  had 
not  much  time  to  think  of  this  before  he  found 
himself  in  the  room.  There,  sure  enough,  was 
Madeline  waiting  to  listen  to  his  story.  She 
was  seated  when  he  entered,  with  her  back  to 
him ; but  as  she  heard  him  she  rose,  and,  after 
pausing  for  a moment,  she  stepped  forward  to 
meet  him. 

“You  and  Augustus  were  very  late  to-day,” 
she  said. 

44  Yes.  I was  kept  there,  and  he  was  good 
enough  to  wait  for  me.” 

44  You  said  you  wanted  to — speak  to  me,”  she 
said,  hesitating  a little,  but  yet  very  little ; 44  to 
speak  to  me  alone ; and  so  mamma  said  I had 
better  come  in  here.  I hope  you  are  not  vexed 
that  I should  have  told  her.” 

44  Certainly  not,  Miss  Staveley.” 

“Because  I have  no  secrets  from  mamma.” 

44  Nor  do  I wish  that  any  thing  should  be  se- 
cret. I hate  all  secrecies.  Miss  Staveley,  your 
father  knows  of  my  intention.” 

On  this  point  Madeline  did  not  feel  it  to  be 
necessary  to  say  any  thing.  Of  course  her  fa- 
ther knew  of  the  intention.  Had  she  not  re- 
ceived her  father’s  sanction  for  listening  to  Mr. 
Graham  she  would  not  have  been  alone  with 
him  in  the  library.  It  might  be  that  the  time 
would  come  in  which  she  would  explain  all  this 
to  her  lover,  but  that  time  had  not  come  yet. 
So  when  he  spoke  of  her  father  she  remained 
silent,  and  allowing  her  eyes  to  fall  to  the  ground 
she  stood  before  him,  waiting  to  hear  his  ques- 
tion. 

44  Miss  Staveley,”  he  said ; and  he  was  con- 
scious himself  of  being  very  awkward.  Much 
more  so,  indeed,  than  there  was  any  need,  for 
Madeline  was  not  aware  that  ho  was  awkward. 
In  her  eyes  he  was  quite  master  of  the  occasion, 
and  seemed  to  have  every  thing  his  own  way. 
He  had  already  done  all  that  was  difficult  in  the 
matter,  and  had  done  it  without  any  awkward- 
ness. He  had  already  made  himself  master  of 
her  heart,  and  it  was  only  necessary  now  that 
he  should  enter  in  and  take  possession.  The 
ripe  fruit  had  fallen,  as  Miss  Furnival  had  once 
chosen  to  express  it,  and  there  he  was  to  pick  it 
up,  if  only  he  considered  it  worth  his  trouble  to 
do  so.  That  manner  of  the  picking  would  not 
signify  much,  as  Madeline  thought.  That  he 
desired  to  take  it  into  his  garner  and  preserve  it 
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for  his  life’s  use  was  every  thing  to  her, 'but  the 
method  of  his  words  at  the  present  moment  was 
not  much.  He  was  her  lord  and  master.  He 
was  the  one  man  who  had  conquered  and  taken 
possession  of  her  spirit;  and  as  to  his  being 
awkward,  there  was  not  much  in  that.  Nor  do 
I say  that  he  was  awkward.  He  spoke  his  mind 
in  honest,  plain  terms,  and  I do  not  know  he 
could  have  done  better. 

“Miss  Staveley,”  he  said,  “in  asking  you  to 
see  me  alone  I have  made  a great  venture.  I 
am  indeed  risking  all  that  I most  value.”  And 
then  he  paused,  as  though  he  expected  that  she 
would  speak.  But  she  still  kept  her  eyes  upon 
the  ground,  and  still  stood  silent  before  him. 
“ I can  not  but  think  you  must  guess  my  pur- 
pose,” he  said,  “though  I acknowledge  that  I 
have  had  nothing  that  can  warrant  me  in  hoping 
for  a favorable  answer.  There  is  my  hand ; if 
you  can  take  it  you  need  not  doubt  that  you 
have  my  heart  with  it.”  And  then  he  held  out 
to  her  his  broad,  right  hand. 

Madeline  still  stood  silent  before  him  and  still 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  ground,  but  very  slowly 
she  raised  her  little  hand  and  allowed  her  soft 
slight  fingers  to  rest  upon  his  open  palm.  It 
was  as  though  she  thus  affixed  her  legal  signa- 
ture and  seal  to  the  deed  of  gift.  She  had  not 
said  a word  to  him ; not  a word  of  love  or  a 
word  of  assent;  but  no  such  word  was  now 
necessary. 

“ Madeline,  my  own  Madeline,  ” he  said ; and 
then  taking  unfair  advantage  of  the  fingers  which 
she  had  given  him  he  drew  her  to  his  breast  and 
folded  her  in  his  arms. 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  after  this  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-room.  “ Do  go  in  now,  ” 
she  said.  “ You  must  not  wait  any  longer ; in- 
deed you  must  go.” 

“ And  you — ; you  will  come  in  present./.” 

“ It  is  already  nearly  eleven.  No,  I will  not 
show  myself  again  to-night  Mamma  will  soon 
come  up  to  me,  I know.  Good-night,  Felix. 
Do  you  go  now,  and  I will  follow  you.”  And 
then  after  some  further  little  ceremony  he  left 
her. 

When  he  entered  the  drawing-room  Lady 
Staveley  was  there,  and  the  judge  with  his  tea- 
cup beside  him,  and  Augustus  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  fire.  Felix  walked  up  to  the 
circle,  and  taking  a chair  sat  down,  but  at  the 
moment  said  nothing. 

“You  didn’t  get  any  wine  after  your  day’s 
toil,  Master  Graham,”  said  the  judge. 

“Indeed  I did,  Sir.  We  had  some  Cham- 
pagne.” 

“Champagne,  had  you?  Then  I ought  to 
have  waited  for  my  guest,  for  I got  none.  You 
had  a long  day  of  it  in  court.” 

“ Yea,  indeed.  Sir.” 

“ And  I am  afraid  not  very  satisfactory.”  To 
this  Graham  made  no  immediate  answer,  but 
he  could  not  refrain  from  thinking  that  the  day, 
token  altogether,  had  been  satisfactory  to  him. 

And  then  Baker  came  into  the  room,  and  go- 
ing close  up  to  Lady  Staveley  whispered  some- 


thing in  her  ear.  “Oh,  ah,  yea,”  said  Lady 
Staveley.  “ I must  wish  you  good-night,  Mr. 
Graham.”  And  she  took  his  hand,  pressing  it 
very  warmly.  But  though  she  wished  him  good- 
night then,  she  saw  him  again  before  he  went  to 
bed.  It  was  a family  in  which  all  home  affairs 
were  very  dear,  and  a new  son  could  not  be 
welcomed  into  it  without  much  expression  of 
affection. 

“Well,  Sir!  and  how  have  you  sped  since 
dinner?”  the  judge  asked  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  closed  behind  his  wife. 

“I  have  proposed  to  your  daughter  and  she 
has  accepted  me.”  And  ms  he  said  so  he  rose 
from  the  chair  in  which  he  had  just  now  seated 
himself. 

“Then,  my  boy,  I hope  you  will  make  her  a 
good  husband;”  and  the  judge  gave  him  his 
hand. 

“I  will  try  to  do  so.  I can  not  but  feel, 
however,  how  little  right  I had  to  ask  her,  see- 
ing that  I am  likely  to  be  so  poor  a man.” 

“Well,  well,  well — we  will  talk  of  that  an- 
other time.  At  present  we  will  only  sing  your 
triumphs — 

u 1 So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 

There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinrar.*  ** 

“Felix,  my  dear  fellow,  I congratulate  you 
with  all  my  heart,”  said  Augustus.  “But  I 
did  not  know  you  were  good  as  a warrior.” 

“Ah,  but  he  is  though,”  said  the  judge. 
“What  do  you  think  of  his  wounds?  And  if 
all  that  I hear  be  true,  ho  has  other  battles  011 
hand.  But  we  must  not  speak  about  that  till 
this  poor  lady’s  trial  is  over.” 

“ I need  hardly  tell  you,  Sir,”  said  Graham, 
with  that  shcep-like  air  which  a man  always  car- 
ries on  such  occasions,  “ that  I regard  myself  as 
the  most  fortunate  man  in  the  world.” 

“ Quite  unnecessary,”  said  the  judge.  “ On 
such  occasions  that  is  taken  as  a matter  of 
course.”  And  then  the  conversation  between 
them  for  the  next  ten  minutes  was  rather  dull 
and  fiat. 

Up  stairs  the  same  thing  was  going  on,  in  a 
manner  somewhat  more  animated,  between  the 
mother  and  daughter — for  ladies  on  such  occa- 
sions can  be  more  animated  than  men. 

‘ ‘ Oh,  mamma,  you  must  love  him,”  Madeline 
said. 

“Yes*  my  dear;  of  course  I shall  love  him 
now.  Your  papa  says  that  he  is  very  clever.” 

“ I know  papa  likes  him.  I knew  that  from 
the  very  first.  I think  that  was  the  reason 
why — ” 

“And  I suppose  clever  people  are  the  best — 
that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  good.” 

“ And  isn’t  he  good  ?” 

“Well — I hope  so.  Indeed,  I’m  sure  he  is. 
Mr.  Orme  was  a very  good  young  man  too ; but 
it’s  no  good  talking  about  him  now.” 

“Mamma,  that  never  could  have  come  to 
pass.” 

“Very  well,  my  dear.  It’s  over  now,  and 
of  course  all  that  I looked  for  was  your  happi- 
ness.” 
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“ I know  that,  mamma ; and  indeed  I am  1 
very  happy.  I’m  sure  I could  not  ever  have 
liked  any  one  else  since  I first  knew  him.” 

Lady  Staveley  still  thought  it  very  odd,  but 
she  had  nothing  else  to  say.  As  regarded  the 
pecuniary  considerations  of  the  affair  she  left 
them  altogether  to  her  husband,  feeling  that  in 
this  way  she  could  relieve  herself  from  misgiv- 
ings which  might  otherwise  make  her  unhappy. 

4 4 And  after  all  I don’t  know  that  his  ugliness 
signifies,”  she  said  to  herself.  And  so  she  made 
up  her  mind  that  she  would  be  loving  and  affec- 
tionate to  him,  and  sat  up  till  she  heard  his  foot- 
steps in  the  passage,  in  order  that  she  might  speak 
to  him,  and  make  him  welcome  to  the  privileges 
of  a son-in-law. 

“Mr.  Graham,”  she  said,  opening  her  door 
as  he  passed  by. 

44  Of  course  she  has  told  you,”  said  Felix. 

44  Oh  yes,  she  has  told  me.  We  don’t  have 
many  secrets  in  this  house.  And  I’m  sure  I 
congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart ; and  I think 
you  have  got  the  very  best  girl  in  all  the  world. 
Of  course  I’m  her  mother;  but  I declare,  if  I 
was  to  talk  of  her  for  a week,  I could  not  say 
any  thing  of  her  but  good.” 

UI  know  how  fortunate  I am.” 

“Yes,  you  are  fortunate.  For  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  world  equal  to  a loving  wife  who 
will  do  her  duty.  And  I’m  sure  you'll  be  good 
to  her.” 

“I  will  endeavor  to  be  so.” 

“A  man  must  be  very  bad  indeed  who  would 
be  bad  to  her — and  I don’t  think  that  of  you. 
And  it’s  a great  thing,  Mr.  Graham,  that  Made- 
line should  have  loved  a man  of  whom  her  papa 
is  so  fond.  I don't  know  what  you  have  done 
to  the  judge,  I’m  sure.”  This  she  said,  remem- 
bering in  the  innocence  of  her  heart  that  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  had  been  a son-in-law  rather  after 
her  own  choice,  and  that  the  judge  always  de- 
clared that  his  eldest  daughter’s  husband  had 
seldom  much  to  say  for  himself. 

44  And  I hope  that  Madeline’s  mother  will  re- 
ceive me  as  kindly  as  Madeline’s  father,”  said 
he,  taking  Lady  Staveley ’s  hand  and  pressing  it. 

“Indeed  I will.  I will  love  you  very  dearly 
if  you  will  let  me.  My  girls*  husbands  are  the 
same  to  me  as  sons.”  Then  she  put  up  her  face 
and  he  kissed  it,  and  so  they  wished  each  other 
good-night. 

He  found  Augustus  in  bis  own  room,  and  they 
two  had  hardly  sat  themselves  down  over  the 
fire,  intending  to  recall  the  former  scenes  which 
had  taken  place  in  that  very  room,  when  a knock 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Baker  entered. 

“And  so  it’s  all  settled,  Mr.  Felix,” said  she. 

“Yes,”  said  ho;  “all  settled.” 

“ Well  now!  didn’t  I know  it  from  the  first?” 

“Then  what  a wicked  old  woman  you  were 
not  to  tell ! ” said  Augustus. 

* 4 That’s  all  very  well.  Master  Augustus.  How 
would  you  like  me  to  tell  of  you — for  I could, 
you  know  ?” 

44  You  wicked  old  woman,  you  couldn’t  do  any 
thing  of  the  kind  1” 


“Oh,  couldn't  I?  But  I defy  all  the  world 
to  say  a word  of  Miss  Madeline  but  what’s  good 
—only  I did  know  all  along  which  way  the  wind 
was  blowing.  Lord  love  you,  Mr.  Graham, 
when  you  came  in  here  all  of  a smash  like,  I 
knew  it  wasn’t  for  nothing.” 

44  You  think  he  did  it  on  purpose  then,”  said 
Staveley. 

“Did  it  on  purpose?  What — make  up  to 
Miss  Madeline  ? Why,  of  course  he  did  it  on 
purpose.  He’s  been  a-thinking  of  it  ever  since 
Christmas  night,  when  I saw  you,  Master  Au- 
gustus, and  a certain  young  lady  when  you  came 
out  into  the  dark  passage  together.” 

“That’s  a downright  falsehood,  Mrs.  Ba- 
ker.” 

“Oh — very  well.  Perhaps  I was  mistaken. 
But  now,  Mr.  Gmham,  if  you  don’t  treat  our 
Miss  Madeline  well — ” 

44  That’s  just  what  I’ve  been  telling  him,”  said 
her  brother.  44  If  he  uses  her  ill,  as  he  did  his 
former  wife — breaks  her  heart  as  he  did  with 
that  one — ” 

44  His  former  wife !”  said  Mrs.  Baker. 

44  Haven’t  you  heard  of  that  ? Why,  he’s  had 
two  already.” 

44  Two  wives  already ! Oh  now,  Master  Au- 
gustus, what  an  old  fool  I am  ever  to  believe  a 
word  that  comes  out  of  your  mouth!”  Then, 
having  uttered  her  blessing,  and  having  had  her 
hand  cordially  grasped  by  this  new  scion  of  the 
Staveley  family,  the  old  woman  left  the  young 
men  to  themselves,  and  went  to  her  bed. 

44  Now  that  it  is  done — ” said  Felix. 

44  You  wish  it  were  undone.” 

“ No,  by  Heaven ! I think  I may  venture  to 
say  that  it  will  never  come  to  me  to  wish  that. 
But  now  that  it  is  done,  I am  astonished  at  my 
own  impudence  almost  as  much  as  at  my  suc- 
cess. Why  should  your  father  have  welcomed 
me  to  his  house  as  his  son-in-law,  seeing  how 
poor  are  my  prospects?” 

44  Just  for  that  reason;  and  because  he  is  so 
different  from  other  men.  I have  no  doubt  that 
he  is  proud  of  Madeline  for  having  liked  a man 
with  an  ugly  face  and  no  money.” 

44  If  I had  been  beautiful  like  you  I shouldn’t 
have  had  a chance  with  him.” 

44  Not  if  you’d  been  weighted  with  money  also. 
Now,  as  for  myself,  I confess  I’m  not  nearly  so 
magnanimous  as  my  father,  and,  for  Mad’s  sake, 
I do  hope  you  will  get  rid  of  your  vagaries.  An 
income,  I know,  is  a very  commonplace  sort  of 
thing ; but  when  a man  has  a family  there  are 
comforts  attached  to  it.” 

44 1 am,  at  any  rate,  willing  to  work,”  said  Gra- 
ham, somewhat  moodily. 

44  Yes,  if  you  may  work  exactly  in  your  own 
way.  But  men  in  the  world  can’t  do  that.  A 
man,  as  I take  it,  must  through  life  allow  him- 
self to  be  governed  by  the  united  wisdom  of  oth- 
ers around  him.  He  can  not  take  upon  himself 
to  judge  as  to  every  step  by  his  own  lights.  If 
ho  does,  he  will  be  dead  before  he  has  made  np 
his  mind  as  to  the  preliminaries.”  And  in  this 
way  Augustus  Staveley,  from  the  depth  of  his 
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life’s  experience,  spoke  words  of  worldly  wisdom 
to  his  future  brother-in-law. 

On  the  next  morning,  before  he  started  again 
for  Alston  and  his  now  odious  work,  Graham 
succeeded  in  getting  Madeline  to  himself  for  five 
minutes.  “I  saw  both  your  father  and  mother 
last  night,”  said  he,  “and  I shall  never  forget 
their  goodness  to  me.” 

“Yes,  they  are  good.” 

“ It  seems  like  a dream  to  me  that  they  should 
have  accepted  me  as  their  son-in-law.” 

“But  it  is  no  dream  to  me,  Eeiix;  or  if  so, 
I do  not  mean  to  wake  any  more.  I used  to 
think  that  I should  never  care  very  much  for 
any  body  out  of  my  own  family;  but  now — ” 
And  she  then  pressed  her  little  hand  upon  his 
arm. 

“And  Felix,”  she  said,  as  he  prepared  to 
leave  her,  “you  are  not  to  go  away  from  Non- 
ingsby  when  the  trial  is  over.  I wanted  mam- 
ma to  tell  you,  but  she  said  I’d  better  do  it.” 


CHAPTER  LXXY. 

THE  LAST  DAT. 

Mrs.  Orme  was  up  very  early  on  that  last 
morning  of  the  trial,  and  had  dressed  herself 
before  Lady  Mason  was  awake.  It  was  now 
March,  but  yet  the  morning  light  was  hardly 
sufficient  for  her  as  she  went  through  her  toilet. 
They  had  been  told  to  be  in  the  court  veiy 
punctually  at  ten,  and  in  order  to  do  so  the/ 
must  leave  Orley  Farm  at  nine.  Before  that, 
os  had  been  arranged  overnight,  Lucius  was  to 
see  his  mother. 

“You  haven’t  told  him!  he  doesn’t  know!” 
were  the  first  words  which  Lady  Mason  spoke  as 
she  raised  her  head  from  the  pillow.  But  then 
she  remembered.  “Ah,  yes!”  she  said,  as  she 
again  sank  back  and  hid  her  face,  “he  knows  it 
all  now.” 

“Yes,  dear — he  knows  it  all;  and  is  it  not 
better  so?  He  will  come  and  see  you,  and 
when  that  is  over  you  will  be  more  comfortable 
than  you  have  been  for  years  past.” 

Lucius  also  had  been  up  early,  and  when  he 
learned  that  Mrs.  Orme  was  dressed,  he  sent  up 
to  her  begging  that  he  might  see  her.  Mrs. 
Orme  at  once  went  to  him,  and  found  him  seat- 
ed at  the  breakfast  table  with  his  head  resting  on 
his  arm.  His  face  was  pale  and  haggard,  and 
his  hair  was  uncombed.  He  had  not  been  un- 
dressed that  night,  and  his  clothes  hung  on  him 
as  they  always  do  hang  on  a man  who  has  passed 
a sleepless  night  in  them.  To  Mrs.  Orme’s  in- 
quiry after  himself  ho  answered  not  a word,  nor 
did  he  at  first  ask  after  his  mother.  “That 
was  all  true  that  you  told  me  last  night  ?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Mason,  it  was  true.” 

“ And  she  and  I must  be  outcasts  forever.  I 
will  endeavor  to  bear  it,  Mrs*  Orme.  As  I did 
not  put  an  end  to  my  life  last  night  I suppose 
that  I shall  live  and  bear  it.  Does  she  expect 
to  see  me  ?” 


“I  told  her  that  you  would  come  to  her  this 
morning.” 

“ And  what  shall  I say  ? I would  not  con- 
demn my  own  mother ; but  how  can  I not  con- 
demn her  ?” 

“ Tell  her  at  once  that  you  will  forgive  her.” 

“But  it  will  be  a lie.  I have  not  forgiven 
her.  I loved  ray  mother  and  esteemed  her  aa  a 
pure  and  excellent  woman.  I was  proud  of  my 
mother.  How  can  I forgive  her  for  having  de- 
stroyed such  feelings  as  those  ?” 

“There  should  be  nothing  that  a son  would 
not  forgive  his  mother.” 

“ Ah ! that  is  so  easily  spoken.  Men  talk  of 
forgiveness  when  their  anger  rankles  deepest  in 
their  hearts.  In  the  course  of  years  I shall  for- 
give her.  I hope  I shall.  But  to  say  that  I 
can  forgive  her  now  would  be  a farce.  She  has 
broken  my  heart,  Mrs.  Orme.” 

“ And  has  not  she  suffered  herself?  Is  not 
her  heart  broken  ?” 

“ I have  been  thinking  of  that  all  night  I 
can  not  understand  how  she  should  have  lived 
for  the  last  six  months.  Well ; is  it  time  that  I 
should  go  to  her?” 

Mrs.  Orme  again  went  up  stairs,  and  after  an- 
other interval  of  half  an  hour  returned  to  fetch 
him.  She  almost  regretted  that  she  had  under- 
taken to  bring  them  together  on  that  morning, 
thinking  that  it  might  have  been  better  to  post- 
pone the  interview  till  the  trial  should  be  over. 
She  had  expected  that  Lucius  would  have  been 
softer  in  his  manner.  But  it  was  too  late  for 
any  such  thought. 

“You  will  find  her  dressed  now,  Mr.  Mason,” 
said  she;  “but  I conjure  you,  as  you  hope  for 
mercy  yourself,  to  be  mercifnl  to  her.  She  is 
your  mother,  and  though  she  has  injured  you 
by  her  folly,  her  heart  has  been  true  to  you 
through  it  all.  Go  now,  and  remember  that 
harshness  to  any  woman  is  unmanly.” 

“I  can  only  act  as  I think  best,”  he  replied, 
in  that  low  stern  voice  which  was  habitual  to 
him ; and  then  with  slow  steps  he  went  up  to 
his  mother’s  room. 

When  he  entered  it  she  was  standing  with  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  door  and  her  hands  clasped 
together.  So  she  stood  till  he  had  closed  the 
door  behind  him,  and  had  taken  a few  steps  on 
toward  the  centre  of  the  room.  Then  she  rushed 
forward,  and  throwing  herself  on  the  ground  be- 
fore him  clasped  him  round  the  knees  with  her 
arms.  “My  boy,  my  boy!”  she  said.  And 
then  she  lay  there  bathing  his  feet  with  her 
tears. 

“ Oh!  mother,  what  is  this  that  she  has  told 
me?” 

But  Lady  Mason  at  the  moment  spoke  no  fur- 
ther words.  It  seemed  as  though  her  heart 
would  have  burst  with  sobs,  and  when  for  a mo- 
ment she  lifted  up  her  face  to  his,  the  tears  were 
streaming  down  her  cheeks.  Had  it  not  been 
for  that  relief  she  could  not  have  borne  the  suf- 
ferings which  were  heaped  upon  her. 

“Mother,  get  up,”  he  said.  “Let  me  raise 
you.  It  is  dreadful  that  you  should  lie  there. 
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Mother,  let  me  lift  you.'1  But  she  still  clung 
to  his  knees,  groveling  on  the  ground  before 
him.  “ Lucius,  Lucius ! ” she  said,  and  she  then 
sank  away  from  him  as  though  the  strength  of 
her  muscles  would  no  longer  allow  her  to  cling 
to  him.  She  sank  away  from  him  and  lay 
along  the  ground,  hiding  her  face  upon  the 
floor. 

“ Mother,  ” he  said,  taking  her  gently  by  the 
arm  as  he  knelt  by  her  side,  “if  you  will  rise  I 
will  speak  to  you.” 

“Your  words  will  kill  me,”  she  said.  “ I do 
not  dare  to  look  at  you.  Oh ! Lucius,  will  you 
ever  forgive  me?” 

And  yet  she  had  done  it  all  for  him.  She 
had  done  a rascally  deed,  a hideous  cut-throat 
deed,  but  it  had  been  done  altogethe^or  him. 
No  thought  of  her  own  aggrandizement  had 
touched  her  mind  when  she-  resolved  upon  that 
forgery.  As  Rebekah  had  deceived  her  lord  and 
robbed  Esau,  the  first-born,  of  his  birthright,  so 
had  she  robbed  him  who  was  as  Esau  to  her. 
How  often  had  she  thought  of  that,  while  her 
conscience  was  pleading  hard  against  her ! Had 
it  been  imputed  as  a crime  to  Rebekah  that  she 
had  loved  her  own  son  well,  and  loving  him  had 
put  a crown  upon  his  head  by  means  of  her 
matchless  guile  ? Did  she  love  Lucius,  her  babe, 
less  than  Rebekah  had  loved  Jacob  ? And  had 
she  not  striven  with  the  old  man,  struggling  that 
she  might  do  this  just  thing  without  injustice, 
till  in  his  anger  he  had  thrust  her  from  him. 
“ I will  not  break  my  promise  for  the  brat,”  the 
old  man  had  said ; and  then  she  did  the  deed. 
But  all  that  was  as  nothing  now.  She  felt  no 
comfort  now  from  that  Bible  story  which  had 
given  her  such  encouragement  before  the  thing 
was  finished.  Now  the  result  of  evil-doing  had 
come  full  home  to  her,  and  she  was  seeking  par- 
don with  a broken  heart,  while  burning  tears 
furrowed  her  cheeks — not  from  him  whom  she 
had  thought  to  injure,  but  from  the  child  of  her 
own  bosom,  for  whose  prosperity  she  had  been 
so  anxious. 

Then  she  slowly  arose  and  allowed  him  to 
place  her  upon  the  sofa.  “Mother,”  he  said, 
“ it  is  all  over  here.” 

“Ah I yes.” 

“Whither  we  had  better  go  I can  not  yet 
say — or  when.  We  must  wait  till  this  day  is 
ended.” 

“Lucius,  I care  nothing  for  myself— nothing. 
It  is  nothing  to  me  whether  or  no  they  say  that 
I am  guilty.  It  is  of  you  only  that  I am  think- 
ing.” 

“ Our  lot,  mother,  must  still  be  together.  If 
they  find  you  guilty  you  will  be  imprisoned,  and 
then  I will  go,  and  come  back  when  they  release 
you.  For  you  and  me  the  future  world  will  be 
very  different  from  the  past.” 

“It  need  not  be  so— for  you,  Lucius.  I do 
not  wish  to  keep  you  near  me  now.” 

“ But  I shall  be  near  you.  Where  you  hide 
your  shame  there  will  I hide  mine.  In  this 
world  there  is  nothing  left  for  us.  But  there  is 
another  world  before  you — if  you  can  repent  of 


your  sin.”  This  too  he  said  very  sternly,  stand- 
ing somewhat  away  from  her,  and  frowning  the 
while  with  those  gloomy  eyebrows.  Sad  as  was 
her  condition  he  might  have  given  her  solace, 
could  he  have  taken  her  by  the  hand  and  kissed 
her.  Peregrine  Orme  would  have  done  so,  or 
Augustus  Staveley,  could  it  have  been  possible 
that  they  should  have  found  themselves  in  that 
position.  Though  Lucius  Mason  could  not  do 
so,  he  was  not  less  just  than  they,  and,  it  may 
be,  not  less  loving  in  his  heart.  He  could  de- 
vote himself  for  his  mother's  sake  as  absolutely 
as  could  they.  But  to  some  is  given  and  to  some 
is  denied  that  cruse  of  heavenly  balm  with  which 
all  wounds  can  be  assuaged  and  sore  hearts  ever 
relieved  of  some  portion  of  their  sorrow.  Of  all 
the  virtues  with  which  man  can  endow  bitnself 
surely  none  other  is  so  odious  as  that  justice 
which  can  teach  itself  to  look  down  upon  mercy 
almost  as  a vice ! 

“ I will  not  ask  you  to  forgive  me,”  she  said, 
plaintively. 

“ Mother,”  he  answered,  “ were  I to  say  that 
I forgave  you  my  words  would  be  a mockery. 
I have  no  right  either  to  condemn  or  to  forgive. 
I accept  my  position  as  it  has  been  made  for  me, 
and  will  endeavor  to  do  my  duty.” 

It  would  have  been  almost  better  for  her  that 
he  should  have  upbraided  her  for  her  wicked- 
ness. She  would  then  have  fallen  again  pros- 
trate before  him,  if  not  in  body  at  least  in  spirit, 
and  her  weakness  would  have  stood  for  her  in 
the  place  of  strength.  But  now  it  was  neces- 
sary that  she  should  hear  his  words  and  bear 
his  looks — bear  them  like  a heavy  burden  on  her 
back  without  absolutely  sinking.  It  had  been 
that  necessity  of  bearing  and  never  absolutely 
sinking  which,  during  years  past,  had  so  tried 
and  tested  the  strength  of  her  heart  and  soul. 
Seeing  that  she  had  not  sunk,  we  may  say  that 
her  strength  had  been  very  wonderful. 

And  then  she  stood  up  and  came  close  to  him. 
“But  you  will  give  me  your  hand,  Lucius?” 

“Yes,  mother;  there  is  my  hand.  I shall 
stand  by  you  through  it  all.”  But  he  did  not 
offer  to  kiss  her ; and  there  was  still  some  pride 
in  her  heart  which  would  not  allow  her  to  ask 
him  for  an  embrace. 

“And  now,”  he  said,  “it  is  time  that  you 
should  prepare  to  go.  Mrs.  Orme  thinks  it  bet- 
ter that  I should  not  accompany  you.” 

“No,  Lucius,  no;  you  must  not  hear  them 
proclaim  my  guilt  in  court.” 

“ That  would  make  but  little  difference.  But 
nevertheless  I will  not  go.  Had  I known  this 
before  I should  not  have  gone  there.  It  was  to 
testify  my  belief  in  your  innocence;  nay,  my 
conviction — ” 

“Oh,  Lucius,  spare  me!” 

“ Well,  I will  speak  of  it  no  more.  I shall 
bo  here  to-night  when  you  come  back.” 

“ But  if  they  say  that  I am  guilty  they  will 
take  me  away.” 

“ If  so  I will  come  to  you — in  tho  morning,  if 
they  will  let  me.  But,  mother,  in  any  case  I 
must  leave  this  house  to-morrow.”  Then  agaiu 
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looked  at  it  in  the  right  light,  and  accepted  it « 
a ground  for  renewed  hope.  u lie  dare  not  face 
the  verdict/'  said  Dock  wrath.  Ami  yet  when 
they  had  left  the  court  on  the  preceding  evening, 
after  listening  to  Mr.  Fnmival's  speech,  their 
hopes  had  not  been  very  high.  Dockwrath  had 


ho  gave  her  his  hand,  but  he  left  her  without 
touching  her  with  his  lips. 

When  the  two  ladies  appeared  in  court  to- 
gether without  Lucius  Mason  there  was  much 
question  among  the  crowd  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
absence.  Both  Dockwrath  and  Joseph  Mason 
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not  admitted  with  words  that  be  feared  defeat, 
but  when  Mason  had  gnashed  his  teeth  as  he 
walked  up  and  down  his  room  at  Alston,  and 
striking  the  table  with  his  clenched  fist  had  de- 
clared his  fears,  “ By  Heavens  they  will  escape 
me  again !"  Dockwrath  had  not  been  able  to 
give  him  substantial  comfort.  “The  jury  are 
not  such  fools  as  to  take  all  that  for  gospel/'  he 
had  said.  But  he  had  not  said  it  with  that  tone 
of  assured  conviction  which  he  had  always  used 
till  Mr.  Furnival's  speech  had  been  made.  There 
could  have  been  no  greater  attestation  to  the 
power  displayed  by  Mr.  Furnival  than  Mr.  Ma- 
son's countenance  as  he  left  the  court  on  that 
evening.  “I  suppose  it  will  cost  me  hundreds 
of  pounds,"  he  said  to  Dockwrath  that  evening. 
“ Orley  Farm  will  pay  for  it  all,"  Dockwrath 
had  answered;  but  his  answer  bad  shown  no 
confidence.  And,  if  we  think  well  of  it7  Joseph 
Mason  was  deserving  of  pity.  He  wanted  only 
what  was  his  own ; and  that  Orley  Farm  ought  to 
be  his  own  he  had  no  smallest  doubt  Mr.  Fur- 
nival  had  not  in  the  least  shaken  him ; but  he 
had  made  him  feel  that  others  would  be  shaken. 
“If  it  could  only  be  left  to  the  judge,"  thought 
Mr.  Mason  to  himself.  And  then  be  began  to  con- 
sider whether  this  British  palladium  of  a unani- 
mous jury  had  not  in  it  more  of  evil  than  of  good. 

Young  Peregrine  Orme  again  met  his  mother 
at  the  door  of  the  court,  and  at  her  instance 
gave  his  arm  to  Lady  Mason.  Mr.  Aram  was 
also  there;  but  Mr.  Aram  had  great  tact,  and 
did  not  offer  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Orme,  contenting 
himself  with  making  a way  for  her  and  walk- 
ing beside  her.  “I  am  glad  that  her  son  has 
not  come  to-day,"  he  said,  not  bringing  bis  head 
suspiciously  close  to  hers,  but  still  speaking  so 
that  none  but  she  might  hear  him.  “He  has 
done  all  the  good  that  he  could  do ; and  as  there 
is  only  the  judge's  charge  to  hear,  the  jury  will 
not  notice  his  absence.  Of  course  we  hope  for 
the  best,  Mrs.  Orme,  but  it  is  doubtful." 

As  Felix  Graham  took  his  place  next  to  Chaff- 
anbrass  the  old  lawyer  scowled  at  him,  turning 
his  red  old  savage  eyes  first  on  him  and  then 
from  him,  growling  the  while,  so  that  the  whole 
court  might  notice  it.  The  legal  portion  of 
the  coart  did  notice  it  and  were  much  amused. 
“Good-morning,  Mr.  Chaffanbrass,"  said  Gra- 
ham quite  aloud  as  he  took  his  seat;  and  then 
Chaffanbrass  growled  again.  Considering  the 
lights  with  which  he  had  been  lightened,  there 
was  a species  of  honesty  about  Mr.  Chaffanbrass 
which  certainly  deserved  praise.  Ho  was  al- 
ways true  to  the  man  whose  money  he  had  taken, 
and  gave  to  his  customer,  with  all  the  power  at 
his  command,  that  assistance  which  he  had  pro- 
fessed to  sell.  But  we  may  give  the  same  praise 
to  the  hired  bravo  who  goes  through  with  truth 
and  courage  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken. 
I knew  an  assassin  in  Ireland  who  professed  that, 
during  twelve  years  of  practice  in  Tipperary,  he 
had  never  failed  when  he  had  once  engaged  him- 
self. For  truth  and  honesty  to  their  customers 
—which  are  great  virtues — 1 would  bracket  that 
man  and  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  together. 
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And  then  the  judge  commenced  his  charge, 
and  as  he  went  on  with  it  he  repeated  all  the 
evidence  that  was  in  any  way  of  moment,  pull- 
ing the  details  to  pieces,  and  dividing  that  which 
bore  upon  the  subject  from  that  which  did  not. 
This  he  did  with  infinite  talent  and  with  a per- 
spicuity beyond  all  praise.  But  to  my  thinking 
it  was  remarkable  that  he  seemed  to  regard  the 
witnesses  as  a dissecting  surgeon  may  be  sup- 
posed to  regard  the  subjects  on  which  he  oper- 
ates for  the  advancement  of  science.  With  ex- 
quisite care  he  displayed  what  each  had  said, 
and  how  the  special  saying  of  one  bore  on  that 
special  saying  of  another.  But  he  never  spoke 
of  them  os  though  they  had  been  live  men  and 
women,  who  were  themselves  as  much  entitled 
to  justice  at  his  hands  as  either  the  prosecutor 
in  this  matter  or  she  who  was  being  prosecuted; 
who,  indeed,  if  any  thing,  were  better  entitled 
unless  he  could  show  that  they  were  false  and 
suborned ; for  unless  they  were  suborned  or  false 
they  were  there  doing  a painful  duty  to  the  pub- 
lic, for  which  they  were  to  receive  no  pay,  and 
from  which  they  were  to  obtain  no  benefit.  Of 
whom  else  in  that  court  could  so  much  be  said? 
The  judge  there  had  his  ermine  and  his  canopy, 
his  large  salary  and  hi9  seat  of  honor.  And 
the  lawyers  bad  their  wigs,  and  their  own  loud 
voices,  and  their  places  of  precedence.  The  at- 
torneys had  their  seats  and  their  big  tables,  and 
the  somewhat  familiar  respect  of  the  tipstaves. 
The  jury,  though  not  much  to  be  envied,  were 
addressed  with  respect  and  flattery,  had  their 
honorable  seats,  and  were  invariably  at  least 
called  gentlemen.  But  why  should  there  be  no 
seat  of  honor  for  the  witnesses  ? To  stand  in  a 
box,  to  bo  bawled  after  by  the  police,  to  be  scowl- 
ed at  and  scolded  by  the  judge,  to  be  brow-beaten 
and  accused  falsely  by  the  barristers,  and  then 
to  be  condemned  as  peijurers  by  the  jnry-^-that 
is  the  fate  of  the  one  person  who,  during  the 
whole  trial,  is  perhaps  entitled  to  the  greatest  re- 
spect, and  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  most  pub- 
lic gratitude.  Let  the  witness  have  a big  arm- 
chair, and  a canopy  over  him,  and  a man  be- 
hind him  with  a red  cloak  to  do  him  honor  and 
keep  the  flies  off ; let  him  be  gently  invited  to 
come  forward  from  some  inner  room  where  he 
can  sit  before  a fire.  Then  he  will  bp  able  to 
speak  out,  making  himself  heard  without  scold- 
ing, and  will  perhaps  be  able  to  make  a fair  fight 
with  the  cocks  who  can  crow  so  loudly  en  their 
own  dunghills. 

The  judge  in  this  case  did  his  work  with  ad- 
mirable skill,  blowing  aside  the  froth  of  Mr. 
Furnival's  eloquence,  and  upsetting  the  sophis- 
try and  false  deductions  of  Mr.  Chaffanbrass. 
The  case  for  the  jury,  as  he  said,  hung  altogeth- 
er upon  the  evidence  of  Kennoby  and  the  woman 
Bolster.  As  far  as  he  could  see,  the  evidence 
of  Dockwrath  had  little  to  do  with  it ; and  al- 
leged malice  and  greed  on  the  part  of  Dock- 
wrath could  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
jury  might  take  it  as  proved  that  Lady  Mason 
at  the  former  trial  had  sworn  that  she  had  been 
present  when  her  husband  signed  the  codicil,  and 
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had  seen  the  different  signatures  affixed  to  it. 
They  might  also  take  it  as  proved  that  that  oth- 
er deed — the  deed  purporting  to  close  a partner- 
ship between  Sir  Joseph  Mason  and  Mr.  Martock 
— had  been  executed  on  the  14th  of  July,  and 
that  it  had  been  signed  by  Sir  Joseph,  and  also 
by  those  two  surviving  witnesses,  Kenncby  and 
Bolster.  The  question,  therefore,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  jury  had  narrowed  itself  to  this : 
had  two  deeds  been  executed  by  Sir  Joseph  Ma- 
son, both  bearing  the  same  date  ? If  this  had 
not  been  done,  and  if  that  deed  with  reference 
to  the  partnership  were  a true  deed,  then  must 
the  other  be  false  and  fraudulent ; and  if  false 
and  fraudulent,  then  must  Lady  Mason  have 
sworn  falsely,  and  been  guilty  of  that  petjury 
with  which  she  was  now  charged.  There  might, 
perhaps,  be  one  loophole  to  this  argument  by 
which  an  escape  was  possible.  Though  both 
deeds  bore  the  date  of  14th  July,  there  might 
have  been  error  in  this.  It  was  possible,  though 
no  doubt  singular,  that  that  date  should  have 
been  inserted  in  the  partnership  deed,  and  the 
deed  itself  be  executed  afterward.  But  then 
the  woman  Bolster  told  them  that  she  had  been 
called  to  act  as  witness  but  once  in  her  life,  and 
if  they  believed  her  in  that  statement  the  possi- 
bility of  error  as  to  the  date  would  be  of  little  or 
no  avail  on  behalf  of  Lady  Mason.  For  him- 
self, he  could  not  say  that  adequate  ground  had 
been  shown  for  charging  Bolster  with  swearing 
falsely.  No  doubt  she  had  been  obstinate  in  her 
method  of  giving  her  testimony,  but  that  might 
have  arisen  from  an  honest  resolution  on  her  part 
not  to  allow  herself  to  be  shaken.  The  value 
of  her  testimony  must,  however,  be  judged  by 
the  jury  themselves.  As  regarded  Kenneby,  he 
must  say  that  the  man  had  been  very  stupid. 
No  one  who  had  heard  him  would  accuse  him 
for  a moment  of  having  intended  to  swear  false- 
ly, but  the  jury  might  perhaps  think  that  the 
testimony  of  such  a man  could  not  be  taken  as 
having  much  value  with  reference  to  circum- 
stances which  happened  more  than  twenty  years 
since. 

The  charge  took  over  two  hours,  but  the  sub- 
stance of  it  has  been  stated.  Then  the  jury  re- 
tired to  consider  their  verdict,  and  the  judge, 
and  the  barristers,  and  some  other  jury  pro- 
ceeded to  the  business  of  some  other  and  less 
important  trial.  Lady  Mason  and  Mrs.  Orme 
sat  for  a while  in  their  seats — perhaps  for  a space 
of  twenty  minutes — and  then,  as  the  jury  did 
not  at  once  return  into  court,  they  retired  to  the 
sitting-room  in  which  they  had  first  been  placed. 
Here  Mr.  Aram  accompanied  them,  and  here 
they  were  of  course  met  by  Peregrine  Orme. 

“His  lordship’s  charge  was  very  good — very 
good,  indeed,”  said  Mr.  Aram. 

“ Was  it?”  asked  Peregrine. 

“And  very  much  in  our  favor,”  continued  the 
attorney. 

“You  think,  then,”  said  Mrs.  Orme,  looking 
up  into  his  face,  “ you  think  that — ” But  she 
did  not  know  how  to  go  on  with  her  question. 

“Yes,  I do.  I think  we  shall  have  a ver- 


dict ; I do,  indeed.  I would  not  say  so  before 
Lady  Mason  if  my  opinion  was  not  very  strong. 
The  jury  may  disagree.  That  is  not  improbable. 
But  I cannot  anticipate  that  the  verdict  will  be 
against  us.” 

There  was  some  comfort  in  this ; but  how 
wretched  was  the  nature  of  the  comfort!  Did 
not  the  attorney,  in  every  word  which  he  spoke, 
declare  his  own  conviction  of  his  client's  guilt 
Even  Peregrine  Orme  could  not  say  out  boldly 
that  he  felt  sure  of  an  acquittal  because  no  other 
verdict  could  be  justly  given.  And  then  why 
was  not  Mr.  Furnival  there,  taking  his  friend  by 
the  hand  and  congratulating  her  that  her  troubles 
were  so  nearly  over  ? Mr.  Furnival  at  this  time 
did  not  come  near  her;  and  had  he  done  so, 
what  could  he  have  said  to  her  ? 

He  and  Sir  Richard  Leatherham  left  the  court 
together,  and  the  latter  went  at  once  back  to 
London  without  waiting  to  hear  the  verdict 
Mr.  Chaffanbrass  also,  and  Felix  Graham  re- 
tired from  the  scene  of  their  labors,  and  as  they 
did  so  a few  words  were  spoken  between  them. 

“ Mr.  Graham,”  said  the  ancient  hero  qf  the 
Old  Bailey,  “you  are  too  great  for  this  kind  of 
work  I take  it.  If  I were  you  I would  keep  out 
of  it  for  the  future.” 

“ I am  very  much  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing, Mr.  Chaffanbrass,”  said  the  other. 

“If  a man  undertakes  a duty,  he  should  do 
it.  That’s  my  opinion,  though  I confess  it’s  s 
little  old-fashioned ; especially  if  he  takes  money 
for  it,  Mr.  Graham.”  And  then  the  old  msn 
glowered  at  him  with  his  fierce  eyes,  and  nodded 
his  head  and  went  on.  What  could  Grahsm 
say  to  him?  His  answer  would  have  been 
ready  enough  had  there  been  time  or  place  in 
which  to  give  it.  But  he  had  no  answer  ready 
which  was  fit  for  the  crowded  hall  of  the  court- 
house, and  so  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  went  on  his 
way.  He  will  now  pass  out  of  our  sight,  and 
we  will  say  of  him  that  he  did  his  duty  well  so- 
cording  to  his  lights. 

There,  in  that  little  room,  sat  Lady  Maios 
and  Mrs.  Orme  till  late  in  the  evening,  and 
there,  with  them,  remained  Peregrine.  Some 
sort  of  refreshment  was  procured  for  them,  but 
of  the  three  days  they  passed  in  the  court,  that, 
perhaps,  was  the  most  oppressive.  There  was 
no  employment  for  them,  and  then  the  suspense 
was  terrible ! That  suspense  became  worse  and 
worse  as  the  hours  went  on,  for  it  was  clear  that 
at  any  rate  some  of  the  jury  were  anxious  to 
give  a verdict  against  her.  “ They  say  tbs* 
there’s  eight  and  four,”  said  Mr.  Aram,  at  one 
of  the  many  visits  which  he  made  to  them ; 4<  bn* 
there’s  no  saying  how  true  that  may  be.” 

“ Eight  and  four  1 ” said  Peregrine.  ^ 

“ Eight  to  acquit,  and  four  for  guilty/ 
Aram.  “If  so,  we’re  safe,  at  any  rate,  till  tw 
next  assizes.”  u 

But  it  was  not  fated  that  Lady  Mason  shoda 
be  sent  away  from  the  court  in  doubt.  At  eight 
o’clock  Mr.  Aram  came  to  them,  hot  with  best** 
and  told  them  that  the  jury  bad  sent  for  the 
judge.  The  judge  hod  gone  home  to  his  dinner. 
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but  would  return  to  court  at  once  when  he  heard 
that  the  jury  had  agreed. 

44  And  must  we  go  into  court  again  ?”  said 
Mrs.  Orme. 

4 4 Lady  Mason  must  do  so." 

44  Then  of  course  I shall  go  with  her.  Are 
you  ready  now,  dear  ?" 

Lady  Mason  was  unable  to  speak,  but  she 
signified  that  she  was  ready,  and  then  they  went 
into  court.  The  jury  were  already  in  the  box, 
and  as  the  two  ladies  took  their  seats  the  judge 
entered.  But  few  of  the  gas-lights  were  lit,  so 
that  they  in  the  court  could  hardly  see  each  oth- 
er, and  the  remaining  ceremony  did  not  take 
fire  minutes. 

44  Not  guilty,  my  lord,”  said  the  foreman. 
Then  the  verdict  was  recorded,  and  the  judge 
went  back  to  his  dinner.  Joseph  Mason  and 
Dockwrath  were  present  and  heard  the  verdict 
I will  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  with  what  an 
appetite  they  returned  to  their  chamber.  _ 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

I LOVE  HEB  STILL. 

It  was  all  over  now,  and,  as  Lucius  hadaaid 
to  his  mother,  there  was  nothing  left  for  them 
but  to  go  and  hide  themselves.  The  verdict 
had  reached  him  before  his  mother's  return,  and 
on  the  moment  of  his  hearing  it  he  sat  down 
and  commenced  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Fur- 
nival: 

mO*m»  Fum,  Mmrtk  — , 18—* 

“ Dias  Sm,— I beg  to  thank  700,  in  mj  mother's  name, 
for  your  great  exertions  in  the  late  triaL  I must  acknowl- 
edge that  I hare  been  wrong  in  thinking  that  you  gave 
her  bad  advice,  and  am  now  convinced  that  you  acted 
with  the  best  judgment  on  her  behalf.  May  I beg  that 
you  will  add  to  your  great  kindness  by  Inducing  the  gen- 
tlemen who  undertook  the  management  of  the  case  as  my 
mother's  attorneys  to  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible  in 
what  sum  I am  indebted  to  them  f 
44 1 believe  I need  trouble  you  with  no  preamble  as  to 
my  reasons  when  I teU  you  that  I have  resolved  to  aban- 
don Immediately  any  title  that  I may  have  to  the  posses- 
sion  of  Orley  Farm,  and  to  make  over  the  property  at 
once,  in  any  way  that  may  be  most  efficacious,  to  my 
half-brother,  Mr.  Joseph  Mason,  of  Groby  Park.  I so 
strongly  feel  the  necessity  of  doing  this  at  once,  without 
even  a day's  delay,  that  I shall  take  my  mother  to  lodg- 
In  London  to-morrow,  and  shall  then  decide  on  what 
steps  it  may  be  best  that  we  shall  take.  My  mother  will 
be  in  possession  of  about  £200  a year,  subject  to  such  de- 
duction as  the  cost  of  the  trial  may  make  from  It 
“I  hope  that  you  will  not  think  that  I intrude  upon  you 
too  for  when  I ask  you  to  communicate  with  my  brother's 
lawyers  on  the  subject  of  this  surrender.  I do  not  know 
how  else  to  do  it ; and  of  course  you  will  understand  that  j 
I wish  to  screen  my  mother's  name  as  much  as  may  be  in 
my  power  with  due  regard  to  honesty.  I hope  I need  not 
insist  on  the  fact — for  it  is  a fact — that  nothing  will  change 
my  purpose  as  to  this.  If  I can  not  have  it  done  through 
you,  I must  myself  go  to  Mr.  Round.  I am,  moreover, 
aware  that  in  accordance  with  strict  justice  my  brother 
should  have  upon  me  a claim  for  the  proceeds  of  the  estate 
since  the  date  of  our  father's  death.  If  he  wishes  it  I will 
give  him  such  claim,  making  myself  his  debtor  by  any 
form  that  may  be  legal.  lie  must,  however,  in  such  case 
be  made  to  understand  that  his  claim  will  be  against  a 
beggar;  but,  nevertheless,  It  may  suit  his  views  to  have 
such  a claim  upon  me.  I can  not  think  that,  under  the 


circumstances,  I should  be  Justified  in  calling  on  my  mo- 
ther to  surrender  her  small  income ; but  should  you  be  of 
a different  opinion  it  shall  be  done. 

44 1 write  thus  to  you  at  once  as  I think  that  not  a day 
should  be  lost  I will  trouble  you  with  another  line  from 
London,  to  let  you  know  what  is  our  Immediate  address. 

44  Pray  believe  me  to  be 

44  Yours,  faithfully  and  obliged, 
“Lucius  Mason. 

MT.  FSialval,  Esq., 

**  Old  Sqtuus,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.** 

As  soon  as  he  had  completed  this  letter,  which 
was  sufficiently  good  for  its  purpose,  and  clearly 
explained  what  was  the  writer’s  will  on  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  he  wrote  another,  which  I do  not  think 
was  equally  efficacious.  The  second  was  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  Furnival,  and  being  a love  let- 
ter, was  not  so  much  within  the  scope  of  the 
writer’s  peculiar  powers : 

44  Dearest  Sophia,— I hardly  know  how  to  address  you ; 
or  what  I should  tell  you  or  what  conceal.  Were  we  to- 
gether, and  was  that  promise  renewed  which  you  once  gave 
me,  I should  teU  you  all ; but  this  I can  not  do  by  letter. 
My  mother's  trial  Is  over,  and  she  is  acquitted : but  that 
which  I have  learned  during  the  trial  has  made  me  feel 
that  I am  bound  to  relinquish  to  my  brother-in-law  all  my 
title  to  Orley  Farm,  and  I have  already  taken  the  first 
steps  toward  doing  to.  Yes,  Sophia,  I am  now  a beggar 
on  the  face  of  the  world.  I have  nothing  belonging  to  me, 
save  those  powers  of  mind  and  body  which  God  has  given 
me;  and  I am,  moreover,  a man  oppressed  with  a terribly 
heavy  load  of  grief.  For  some  short  time  I must  hide  my- 
self with  my  mother;  and  then,  when  I shall  have  been 
able  to  brace  my  mind  to  work,  I shall  go  forth  and  labor 
In  whatever  field  may  open  to  me. 

44  But  before  I go,  Sophia,  I wish  to  say  a word  of  fore- 
well  to  you,  that  1 may  understand  on  what  terms  we  park 
Of  course  I make  no  claim.  I am  aware  that  that  which 
I now  tell  you  must  be  held  as  giving  you  a valid  excuse 
for  breaking  any  contract  that  there  may  have  been  be- 
tween us.  But,  nevertheless,  I have  hope.  That  I love 
you  very  dearly  I need  hardly  now  say ; and  I still  venture 
to  think  that  the  time  may  come  when  I shall  again  prove 
myself  to  be  worthy  of  your  hand.  If  you  have  ever  loved 
me  you  can  not  cease  to  do  so  merely  because  I am  unfor- 
tunate; and  if  you  love  me  still,  perhaps  you  will  consent 
to  wait.  If  you  will  do  so— If  you  will  say  that  I am  rich 
in  that  respect— I shall  go  to  my  banishment  not  altogsth. 
er  a downcast  man. 

44  May  I say  that  I am  still  your  own 
“Luoiue  Mason  r 

No ; he  decidedly  might  not  say  so.  Bat  a* 
the  letter  was  not  yet  finished  when  his  mother 
and  Mrs.  Orme  returned,  I will  not  anticipate 
matters  by  giving  Miss  Fumival’s  reply. 

Mrs.  Orme  came  back  that  night  to  Orley 
Farm,  but  without  the  intention  of  remaining 
there.  Her  task  was  over,  and  it  would  be  well 
that  she  should  return  to  The  Cleeve.  Her  task 
was  over ; and  as  the  hour  must  come  in  which 
she  should  leave  the  mother  in  the  hands  of  her 
son,  the  present  hour  would  be  as  good  as  any. 

They  again  went  together  to  the  room  which 
they  had  Bhared  for  the  last  night  or  two,  and 
there  they  parted.  They  had  not  been  there 
long  when  the  sound  of  wheels  was  heard  on  the 
gravel,  and  Mrs.  Orme  got  np  from  her  seat, 
44  There  is  Peregrine  with  the  carriage,”  said 
she. 

44  And  you  ore  going ?”  said  Lady  Mason. 

44 If  I coaid  do  you  good  I would  stay,"  said 
Mrs.  Orme. 

44 No,  no;  of  course  you  mast  go.  Oh,  my 
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darling!  oh,  my  friend!”  and  she  threw  herself 
into  the  other's  arms. 

“Of  course  I will  write  to  you,”  said  Mrs. 
Orme.  “I  will  do  so  regularly.” 

“ May  God  bless  you  forever ! But  it  is  need- 
less to  ask  for  blessings  on  such  as  you.  You 
are  blessed.” 

“ And  you  too ; if  you  will  turn  to  Him  you 
will  be  blessed.” 

“Ah  me ! Well,  I can  try  now.  I feel  that 
I can  at  any  rate  try.” 

“And  none  who  try  ever  fail.  And  now, 
dear,  good-by.” 

“Good-by,  my  angel.  But,  Mrs.  Orme,  I 
have  one  word  I must  first  say ; a message  that 
I must  send  to  him.  Tell  him  this,  that  never 
in  my  life  have  I loved  any  man  as  well  as  I 
have  loved  him,  and  as  I do  love  him.  That 
on  my  knees  I beg  his  pardon  for  the  wrong  I 
have  done  him.” 

“But  he  knows  how  great  has  been  your 
goodness  to  him.” 

“ When  the  time  came  I was  not  quite  a devil 
to  drag  him  down  with  me  to  utter  destruction.” 

“He  will  always  remember  what  was  your 
conduct  then.” 

“ But  tell  him,  that  though  I loved  him,  and 
though  I loved  you  with  all  my  heart — with  all 
my  heart,  I knew  through  it  all,  as  I know  now, 
that  I was  not  a fitting  friend  for  him  or  you. 
No,  do  not  interrupt  me — I always  knew  it ; and 
though  it  was  so  sweet  to  me  to  see  your  faces,  I 
would  have  kept  away,  but  that  he  would  not 
have  it.  I came  to  him  to  assist  me  because 
he  was  great  and  strong,  and  he  took  me  to  his 
bosom  with  his  kindness  till  I destroyed  his 
strength ; though  his  greatness  nothing  can  de- 
stroy.” 

“No,  no;  he  does  not  think  that  you  have 
injured  him.” 

“ But  tell  him  what  I say ; and  tell  him  that 
a poor  bruised,  broken  creature,  who  knows  at 
least  her  own  vileness,  will  pray  for  him  night 
and  morning.  And  now  good-by.  Of  my  heart 
toward  you  I can  not  speak.” 

“ Good-by  then,  and,  Lady  Mason,  never  de- 
spair. There  is  always  room  for  hope;  and 
where  there  is  hope  there  need  not  be  unhappi- 
ness.” 

Then  they  parted,  and  Mrs.  Orme  went  down 
to  her  son. 

“ Mother,  the  carriage  is  here,”  he  said. 

“ Yes,  I heard  it.  Where  is  Lucius  ? Good- 
by,  Mr.  Mason.” 

“God  bless  yon,  Mrs.  Orme.  Believe  me  I 
know  how  good  you  have  been  to  us.  ” 

As  she  gave  him  her  hand  she  spoke  a few 
words  to  him.  “My  last  request  to  you,  Mr. 
Mason,  is  to  beg  that  you  will  be  tender  to  your 
mother.” 

“ I will  do  my  best,  Mrs.  Orme.” 

“ All  her  sufferings  and  your  own  have  come 
from  her  great  love  for  you.” 

“That  I know  and  feel;  but  had  her  ambi- 
tion for  me  been  less  it  would  have  been  better 
for  both  of  ns.”  And  there  he  stood  barehead- 


ed at  the  door  while  Peregrine  Orme  handed  his 
mother  into  the  carriage.  Thus  Mrs.  Orme  took 
her  last  leave  of  Orley  Farm,  and  was  parted 
from  the  woman  she  had  loved  with  so  much 
truth  and  befriended  with  so  much  loyalty. 

Very  few  words  were  spoken  in  the  carriage 
between  Peregrine  and  his  mother  while  they 
were  being  taken  back  through  Hamworth  to 
The  Cleeve.  To  Peregrine  the  whole  matter  was 
unintelligible.  He  knew  that  the  verdict  had 
been  in  favor  of  Lady  Mason,  and  yet  there  had 
been  no  signs  of  joy  at  Orley  Farm,  or  eTen  of 
contentment.  He  had  heard  also  from  Lucias, 
while  they  had  been  together  for  a few  minutes, 
that  Orley  Farm  was  to  be  given  up. 

“You’ll  let  it,  I suppose?”  Peregrine  had 
asked. 

“ It  will  not  be  mine  tx^let.  It  will  belong 
to  my  brother,”  Lucius  had  answered.  Then 
Peregrine  had  asked  no  further  question;  nor 
had  Lucius  offered  any  further  information. 

But  his  mother,  as  he  knew,  was  worn-out 
with  the  work  she  had  done,  and  at  the  present 
moment  he  felt  that  the  subject  was  one  which 
would  hardly  bear  questions.  So  he  sat  by  her 
side  in  silence ; and  before  the  carriage  bad 
reached  The  Cleeve  his  mind  bad  turned  away 
from  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  Lady  Mason,  and 
was  once  more  at  Noningsby.  After  all,  as  he 
said  to  himself,  who  could  be  worse  off  than  he 
was  ? He  had  nothing  to  hope. 

They  found  Sir  Peregrine  standing  in  the  hall 
to  receive  them ; and  Mrs.  Orme,  though  she 
had  been  absent  only  three  days,  could  not  but 
perceive  the  havoc  which  this  trial  had  made 
upon  him.  It  was  not  that  the  sufferings  of 
those  three  days  had  broken  him  down,  but  that 
now,  after  that  short  absence,  she  was  able  to 
perceive  how  great  had  been  upon  him  the  effect 
of  his  previous  sufferings.  He  had  never  held 
up  his  head  since  the  day  on  which  Lady  Mason 
had  made  to  him  her  first  confession.  Up  to 
that  time  he  had  stood  erect,  and  though,  as  he 
walked,  his  steps  had  shown  that  he  was  no 
longer  young,  he  had  walked  with  a certain  air 
of  strength  and  manly  bearing.  Till  Lady  Ma- 
son had  come  to  The  Cleeve  no  one  would  hare 
said  that  Sir  Peregrine  looked  as  though  his  en- 
ergy and  life  had  passed  away.  But  now,  as 
he  put  his  arm  round  his  daughter’s  waist  and 
stooped  down  to  kiss  her  cheek,  he  was  a worn- 
out,  tottering  old  man. 

During  these  three  days  he  had  lived  almost 
altogether  alone,  and  had  been  ashamed  to  show 
to  those  around  him  the  intense  interest  which 
he  felt  in  the  result  of  the  trial.  His  grandson 
had  on  each  day  breakfasted  alone,  and  had  left 
the  house  before  his  grandfather  was  out  of  his 
room;  and  on  each  evening  he  had  returned 
late — as  he  now  returned  with  his  mother— and 
had  dined  alone.  Then  he  had  sat  with  his 
grandfather  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  had  been 
constrained  to  talk  over  the  events  of  the  day 
without  being  allowed  to  ask  Sir  Peregrine’5 
! opinion  as  to  Lady  Mason’s  innocence  or  to  ex- 
press his  own.  These  three  days  had  been  dreAd- 
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ful  to  Sir  Peregrine.  He  had  not  left  the  house, 
but  had  crept  about  from  room  to  room,  ever 
and  again  taking  up  some  book  or  paper  and 
putting  it  down  unread  as  his  mind  reverted  to 
the  one  subject  which  now  for  him  bore  any  in- 
terest. On  the  second  of  these  three  days  a note 
had  been  brought  to  him  from  his  old  friend  Lord 
Alston.  “Dear  Orme,”  the  note  had  run,  “I 
am  not  quite  happy  as  I think  of  the  manner  in 
which  we  parted  the  other  day.  If  I offended 
in  any  degree,  I send  this  as  a peace-maker,  and 
beg  to  shake  your  hand  heartily.  Let  me  have 
a line  from  you  to  say  that  it  is  all  right  between 
us.  Neither  you  nor  I can  afford  to  lose  an  old 
friend  at*our  time  of  life.  Yours  always,  Al- 
ston.” But  Sir  Peregrine  had  not  answered  it. 
Lord  Alston’s  servant  had  been  dismissed  with 
a promise  that  an  answer  should  be  sent,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  three  days  it  had  not  yet  been 
written.  His  mind,  indeed,  was  still  sore  to- 
ward Lord  Alston.  The  counsel  which  his  old 
friend  had  given  him  was  good  and  true,  but  it 
had  been  neglected,  and  its  very  truth  and  ex- 
cellence now  made  the  remembrance  of  it  un- 
palatable. He  had,  nevertheless,  intended  to 
write  ; but  the  idea  of  such  exertion  from  hour 
to  hour  had  become  more  distressing  to  him. 

He  had  of  course  heard  of  Lady  Mason's  ac- 
quittal ; and  indeed  tidings  of  the  decision  to 
which  the  jury  had  come  went  through  the  coun- 
try very  quickly.  There  is  a telegraphic  wire 
for  such  tidings  which  has  been  very  long  in  use, 
and  which,  though  always  used,  is  as  yet  but 
very  little  understood.  How  is  it  that  informa- 
tion will  spread  itself  quicker  than  men  can  trav- 
el, and  make  its  way  like  water  into  all  parts  of 
the  world  ? It  was  known  all  through  the  coun- 
try that  night  that  Lady  Mason  was  acquitted, 
and  before  the  next  night  it  was  as  well  known 
that  she  had  acknowledged  her  guilt  by  giving 
up  the  property. 

Little  could  be  said  as  to  the  trial  while  Pere- 
grine remained  in  the  room  with  his  mother  and 
his  grandfather ; but  this  he  had  the  tact  to  per- 
ceive, and  soon  left  them  together.  “ I shall 
see  you,  mother,  up  stairs  before  you  go  to  bed,” 
he  said,  as  he  sauntered  out. 

“But  you  must  not  keep  her  up,”  said  his 
grandfather.  “ Remember  all  that  she  has  gone 
through.”  With  this  injunction  he  went  off, 
and  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  mother's  room  he 
tried  to  come  to  some  resolution  as  to  Nonings- 
by.  He  knew  he  had  no  ground  for  hope — no 
chance,  as  he  would  have  called  it.  And  if  so, 
would  it  not  be  better  that  he  should  take  him- 
self off?  Nevertheless  he  would  go  to  Nonings- 
by  once  more.  He  would  not  be  such  a coward 
but  that  he  would  wish  her  good-by  before  he 
went,  and  hear  the  end  of  it  all  from  her  own 
lips. 

When  he  had  left  the  room  Lady  Mason’s  last 
message  was  given  to  Sir  Peregrine.  “Poor 
soul,  poor  soul!”  he  said,  as  Mrs.  Orme  began 
her  story.  44  Her  son  knows  it  all  then  now.” 

“ I told  him  last  night — with  her  consent ; so 
that  he  should  not  go  into  the  court  to-day.  It 


would  have  been  very  bad,  you  know,  if  they 
had  found  her  guilty.” 

“ Yes,  yes ; very  bad — very  bad  indeed.  Poor 
creature ! And  so  you  told  him.  How  did  bo 
bear  it?” 

44  On  the  whole,  well.  At  first  he  would  not 
believe  me.” 

44  As  for  me,  I could  not  have  done  it.  I 
could  not  have  told  him.” 

44  Yes,  Sir,  you  would ; you  would,  if  it  had 
been  required  of  you.” 

4 4 1 think  it  would  have  killed  me.  But  a 
woman  can  do  things  for  which  a man’s  courage 
would  never  be  sufficient.  And  he  bore  it  man- 
fully.” 

44  He  was  very  stern.” 

44  Yes,  and  he  will  be  stem.  Poor  soul ! I 
pity  her  from  my  very  heart.  But  he  will  not 
desert  her ; he  will  do  his  duty  by  her.” 

44 1 am  sure  he  will.  In  that  respect  he  is  a 
good  young  man.” 

44  Yes,  my  dear.  He  is  one  of  those  who 
seem  by  nature  created  to  bear  adversity.  No 
trouble  or  sorrow  would,  I think,  crush  him. 
But  had  prosperity  come  to  him,  it  would  have 
made  him  odious  to  all  around  him.  You  were 
not  present  when  they  met?” 

44  No ; I thought  it  better  to  leave  them.” 

4 4 Yes,  yes.  And  he  will  give  up  the  place  at 
once.” 

44  To-morrow  he  will  do  so.  In  that,  at  any 
rate,  he  has  true  spirit.  To-morrow  early  they 
will  go  to  London,  and  she,  I suppose,  will  never 
see  Orley  Farm  again.”  And  then  Mrs.  Orme 
gave  Sir  Peregrine  that  last  message. — 44 1 tell 
you  every  thing  as  she  told  me,”  Mrs.  Orme 
said,  seeing  how  deeply  he  was  affected.  44  Per- 
haps I am  wrong.” 

44  No,  no,  no,”  he  said. 

44  Coming  at  such  a moment,  her  words  seemed 
to  be  almost  sacred.” 

44  They  are  sacred.  They  shall  be  sacred. 
Poor  soul,  poor  soul!” 

44  She  did  a great  crime.” 

44  Yes,  yes.” 

44  But  if  a crime  can  be  forgiven — can  be  ex- 
cused on  account  of  its  motives — ” 

44  It  can  not,  my  dear.  Nothing  can  be  for- 
given on  that  ground.” 

44  No : we  know  that ; we  all  feel  sdre  of  that. 
But  yet  how  can  one  help  loving  her  ? For  my- 
self, I shall  love  her  always.” 

44  And  I also  love  her.”  And  then  the  old 
man  made  his  confession.  44 1 loved  her  well 
— better  than  I had  ever  thought  to  love  any  one 
again,  but  you  and  Perry.  I loved  her  very 
dearly,  and  felt  that  I should  have  been  proud  to 
have  called  her  my  wife.  How  beautiful  she 
was  in  her  sorrow,  when  we  thought  that  her 
life  had  been  pure  and  good!” 

44  And  it  had  been  good — for  many  yean 
past.” 

44  No ; for  the  stolen  property  was  still  there. 
Bat  yet  how  graceful  she  was,  and  how  well  her 
sorrows  sat  upon  her!  What  might  she  not 
have  done  had  the  world  used  her  more  kindly, 
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and  not  sent  in  her  way  that  sore  temptation ! 
She  was  a woman  for  a man  to  have  loved  to 
madness.” 

44  And  yet  how  little  can  she  have  known  of 
love !” 

44  I loved  her.1’  And  ds  the  old  man  said  so 
he  rose  to  his  feet  with  some  Bhow  of  his  old  en- 
ergy. 14 1 loved  her— with  all  my  heart ! It  is 
foolish  for  an  old  man  so  to  say ; but  I did  love 
her;  nay,  I love  her  still.  But  that  I knew 
that  it  would  be  wrong — for  your  sake,  and  for 
Perry’s — ” And  then  he  stopped  himself,  as 
though  he  would  fain  hear  what  she  might  say 
to  him. 

“Yes;  it  is  all  over  now,”  she  said,  in  the 
softest,  sweetest,  lowest  voice.  She  knew  that 
she  was  breaking  down  a last  hope,  but  she 
knew  also  that  that  hope  was  vain.  And  then 
there  was  silence  in  the  room  for  some  ten  min- 
utes’ space. 

“It  is  all  over,”  he  then  said,  repeating  her 
last  words. 

“ But  you  have  us  still — Perry  and  me.  Can 
any  one  love  you  better  than  we  do  ?”  And  she 
got  up  and  went  over  to  him  and  stood  by  him, 
and  leaned  upon  him. 

44  Edith,  my  love,  since  you  came  to  my  house 
there  has  been  an  an  get  in  it  watching  over  me. 
I shall  know  that  always ; and  when  I turn  my 
face  to  the  wall,  as  I soon  shall,  that  shall  be  my 
last  earthly  thought.”  And  so  in  tears  they 
parted  for  that  night.  But  the  sorrow  that  was 
bringing  him  to  his  grave  came  from  the  love  of 
which  he  had  spoken.  It  is  seldom  that  a young 
man  may  die  from  a broken  heart ; but  if  an  old 
man  have  a heart  still  left  to  him,  it  is  more 
fragile. 


BUYING  WINTER  THINGS. 

41  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you.” 

u \\[ OtJLD  you  like  to  go  shopping  this 
TT  morning?” 

It  was  Miss  Chaloner  who  asked  the  question 
— “ Gertrude  the  magnificent,”  as  her  worship- 
ers called  her,  with  more  truth  in  their  epithets 
than  there  usually  is  in  the  compliments  paid  to 
handsome  women.  Gertrude  Chaloner  was  self- 
poised  to  a remarkable  degree.  No  world’s  judg- 
ment, no  human  opinion,  had  power  to  lay  out 
a foot-path  for  her  imperious  feet.  What  she 
willed  to  do  she  did,  and  of  small  import  was 
any  other  mortal’s  nilly.  So  far  this  circum- 
stance had  not  hurt  her  popularity,  for  she  had 
only  willed  to  be  the  most  accomplished,  the 
most  intellectual,  and  the  best-dressed  woman 
of  her  set.  So,  never  thinking  of  fashion,  per 
#6,  she  became  a leader  of  it.  A few  knew, 
however,  that  it  wanted  only  the  true  electric 
spark  to  quicken  that  grand  nature  into  some- 
thing nobler  than  any  of  her  past  dreams.  Mean- 
time her  powers,  unconsciously  to  herself,  wait- 
ed, as  the  offerings  used  to  wait  upon  the  altar 
for  the  spark  of  celestial  fire  which  was  to  make 
of  them  sweet  incense  for  heaven. 

Of  course  not  every  one  knew  this.  Most 


people  supposed  that  she  was  in  her  proper 
sphere  now,  and  would  never  have  thought  of 
associating  her  with  self-denial  or  self-sacri- 
fice. 

She  sat— this  clear,  bright  autumn  morning- 
in  her  own  room,  which  was  shared,  just  then, 
with  a guest  who  came  the  day  before — her  cous- 
in Nan,  from  Philadelphia.  The  pair  were  a 
complete  contrast,  and  therefore  polarized  ad- 
mirably. Miss  Chaloner  was  tall  and  6tately, 
with  dark  hair  and  gray  eyes,  out  of  which  the 
waiting  soul  looked  honest,  earnest,  trustful. 
Her  lips,  except  when  she  smiled,  were  a thought 
too  thin ; her  brow,  now  that  the  hair  was  rolled 
back,  a thought  too  high.  Nan  Danfcw’s  brow 
was  low ; her  eyes  laughed  even  when  her  full 
soft  lips  did  not,  and  her  soul  was  all  heart— a 
creature  pretty  and  most  winsome,  but  one  whose 
good  deeds  would  be  offshoots  of  impulse,  not 
principle ; none  the  less  graceful  for  that,  how- 
ever. She  reverenced  her  cousin  Gertrude  as  a 
superior  being;  and,  after  her  own  gay  fashion, 
loved  her  dearly.  She  sprang  up  and  clapped 
her  hands  as  Miss  Chaloner  spoke. 

“ Going  to  get  winter  things  ? Oh,  that  is 
charming ! I always  love  to  see  yon  shop — you 
go  at  it  royally.  No  shilling  counters  for  you! 
It  is  well  that  your  purse  is  as  long  as  your  taste 
is  lofty.” 

Miss  Chaloner  smiled. 

44 1 fear  you’ll  be  disappointed,  Nan.  I am 
going  to  buy  practical,  useful  things  this  morn- 
ing.” 

44  As  if  I did  not  know  that  your  most  useful 
gown  was  a French  each em ire,  and  your  most 
serviceable  stockings  were  fine-spun  of  the  silk- 
worm’s cast-off  winding-sheet.” 

44  Well,  I am  not  going  to  buy  cachemire 
robes  this  morning,  but  I shall  get  a good  many 
winter  things  nevertheless.” 

Nan  put  on  her  dainty  velvet  cloak  and  tied 
her  French  hat  round  a face  bright  with  the 
careless,  thoughtless  joy  of  youth. 

Miss  Chaloner  made  a graver  toilet,  and  soon 
they  were  on  Washington  Street.  Their  first 
stopping-place  was  at  a grooer’s.  Floor  and 
sugar  and  butter  were  purchased  in  liberal 
quantities,  and  sent  to  different  addresses, 
which  Miss  Chaloner  read  from  a card  she  held 
in  her  hand. 

Nan  began  to  wonder,  but  she  maintained  s 
discreet  silence.  She  walked  on  beside  her 
cousin  with  her  tripping  footsteps  till  they  turned 
into  Summer  Street,  the  more  congenial  region 
of  dry-goods  shops.  A half-soppressed  excla- 
mation of  delight  escaped  her  as  she  saw  the 
tempting  array  of  silks  in  a window  on  the  north 
side ; and  when  Miss  Chaloner  entered  the  door 
she  began  to  think  the  true  business  of  the  day 
was  commencing.  But  they  did  not  go  up  to 
the  silk  counter,  or  turn  aside  for  the  soft  laces 
floating  out  mistily.  Half-way  up  the  store, 
where  the  shelves  were  piled  with  substantial 
cottons  and  warm  blankets,  Gertrude  Chaloner 
stopped,  and  Nan  made  a half-nn willing 
at  her  side.  The  purchase  was  extensive— sev- 
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eral  pieces  of  cotton,  half  a dozen  pairs  of  soft, 
warm  blankets,  in  these  days  when  cotton  and 
blankets  are  at  a premium.  Nan’s  wonder  in- 
creased. But  the  articles  were  to  be  sent  home 
this  time,  and  she  began  to  think  her  cousin  was 
secretly  contemplating  matrimony  and  house- 
keeping. 

“ We  will  cross  the  street,  now,”  Miss  Chal- 
oner  said,  as  they  went  out.  “I  saw  over 
there  some  nice,  serviceable  winter  dress  goods 
cheap.” 

44  When,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  did  you  be- 
gin to  care  for  cheapness?”  muttered  Nan,  as 
the  little  door-boy  let  them  in. 

The  dresses  were  purchased — a few  remnants 
for  children,  some  dark  calicoes  and  strong  wool- 
en goods  in  larger  patterns.  Then  a dozen  or 
two  of  coarse,  warm  stockings,  and  the  list  was 
complete. 

“ Now,  to  pay  you  for  beiqg  good,  you  shall 
look  at  pictures  a little,”  Miss  Chaloner  said,  as 
she  led  the  way  toward  Everett's. 

They  looked  over  some  choice  engravings  for 
half  an  hour,  and  finally  Miss  Chaloner  pur- 
chased one — small,  but  a gem  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite art — a Madonna,  with  the  Holy  Child 
smiling  in  her  arms,  and  the  attendant  angels 
looking  out  from  the  clouds  around,  with  the 
brightness  of  another  world  upon  their  brows. 
She  gave  directions  for  it  to  be  framed  simply, 
and  said  that  she  would  call  for  it  on  the  mor- 


row. 

With  unusual  reticence  Nan  refrained  from 
any  questions  until  they  had  reached  home,  and 
sat  down  in  her  cousin's  pleasant  room  to  rest 
a while.  Then  when  the  bundles  began  to  come 
in,  she  asked, 

“ Are  these  blankets  and  cottons  for  younelf, 
Cousin  Gertrude?” 

“No.” 


“And  of  course  the  calicoes  and  stockings 
and  remnants  are  not.  Who,  in  the  name  of 
common-sense,  are  they  for?  and  how  much 
money  do  you  think  you  have  spent  this  morn- 
ing on  this  rubbish?” 

4 4 As  to  whom  they  are  for,  you  shall  see  that 
to-morrow ; and  as  to  the  money  I have  spent,, 
it  is  less  than  half  my  usual  winter  allow- 
ance.” 

44  And  you  expect  to  dress  on  the  other  half?” 
cried  Nan,  with  wide  open,  wondering  eyes. 

44  No,  the  other  half  goes  for  coal  and  house- 
rents.”  * 


44  And  you  are  to  dress  on — what?” 

44  What  I hare.  Except  boots  and  gloves,  I 
do  not  mean  to  have  a single  new  article  this 
winter.” 

44 Except,  of  course,  your  bonnet;  one  could 
hardly  imagine  Miss  Chaloner  in  a last  year's 
chapeau.” 

44  Not  even  excepting  my  bonnet.  My  last 
winter's  one  was  black  velvet.  It  will  alter  over 
irreproachably.  I do  not  mean  that  the  world 
shall  know  these  things,  Nan.  I am  not  going 
to  turn  hermit,  or  even  to  give  up  the  society  in 
which  I have  been  accustomed  to  move.  I had 


more  new  fineries  last  winter  than  half  my 
friends  had  a sight  of.  I shall  not  be  conspicu- 
ously shabby  if  I wear  them  again.  I only  let 
you  into  my  secrets  because  you  are  my  little 
cousin,  who  loves  me,  and  I think  my  example 
may  have  some  weight  with  you.  You  are  rich 
enough  to  do  a great  deal  of  good  in  the  Bame 
way.  It  is  going  to  be  a terrible  winter.  Taxes 
are  such  as  our  country  never  knew  before,  and 
goods  are  selling  at  prices  we  should  have  thought 
fabulous  a year  ago.  With  my  wardrobe  full 
of  last  year's  handsome  dresses,  1 could  not  think 
it  right  to  buy  new  ones,  when  the  cry  of  the 
poor  and  the  wail  of  the  destitute  are  piercing 
the  air  on  every  side.” 

44  But  there  have  been  poor  people  always, 
Gertie,  and  you  have  never  felt  like  this  be- 
fore.” 

44  No,  I have  not  realized  the  fact  of  suffering 
as  I realize  it  now.  It  is  the  hour  of  darkness 
over  all  the  land.  The  resurrection  morning 
will  come  by-and-by,  but  now  the  night  is  murk, 
and  the  stars  are  dim.  I will  tell  you  all,  Nan. 
I have  given  more  to  my  country  than  gold  could 
buy.  One  I loved,  and  who  loved  me,  went,  in 
August,  with  the  three-years’  men.  He  came 
to  me  with  the  light  of  eager  courage  and  self- 
devotion  in  his  eyes,  and  asked  me  to  bid  him 
God-speed,  and  send  him  on  his  mission.” 

44  And  you  did  it?” 

44  Yes,  I did  it.  It  was  a hard  struggle ; but 
what  was  I that  I should  stay  at  home  and  keep 
my  own,  and  let  other  women's  lovers  and  hus- 
bands march,  and  bleed,  and  die,  that  I and 
mine  might  shelter  ourselves  in  a smiling  home, 
and  look  out  through  plate-glass,  and  from  be- 
tween soft  draperies,  at  the  winter  ? Yes,  I gave 
him  up.  He  is  gone.  He  will  come  again,  per- 
haps ; but  I can  never  forget  that  other  perhaps — 
that  the  mouth  which  kissed  mine  at  parting 
may  never  kiss  again,  and  the  eyes  at  whose 
courage  I lit  the  fire  of  my  own  resolve  may 
look  their  last  on  the  smoky  sky  of  some  South- 
ern battle-ground. 

44  When  I had  given  him  up  I longed  to  do 
something  myself.  Beside  the  one  great  sacri- 
fice all  lesser  ones  seemed  easy,  and  almost  his 
last  words  had  marked  out  my  path.  4 How 
shall  I bear  it?'  I faltered,  clinging  to  him  with 
a woman’s  weakness.  4 By  being  always  busy, 
Gertrude,’  and  I remember  the  pity  in  his  eyes 
as  he  said  it.  4 There  are  so  many  suffering 
ones  to  comfort — so  many  wounds  to  heal.' 

44  Since  he  went  away  I have  been  living  a 
new  life.  I have  been  among  a class  of  people 
I had  never  understood  before— the  good  and 
honest  poor.  I have  seen  there  sights  to  make 
a woman's  heart  ache,  and,  so  far  as  I could,  I 
have  carried  consolation  with  me.  It  is  a small 
sacrifice,  Nan,  to  go  without  a new  cloak  or  wear 
a last  year's  dress  for  the  sake  of  giving  a shelter 
to  the  shelterless.” 

4 4 But  I never  thought  you  were  benevolent, 
Gertrude,  and  you  always  seemed  to  me  very 
fond  of  dress,  in  a dignified,  high  and  mighty 
fashion  of  your  own.” 
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“ So  I was,  and  so  I suppose  I am  still ; but 
that  was  not  all  of  me,  Nan.  I needed  rousing, 
aud  I can  not  understand  the  soul  which  these 
days  of  dread  and  danger,  these  times  of  part- 
ing and  praying,  would  not  quicken  to  a new 
life.” 

Nan  Harrow  looked  at  her  cousin.  Miss 
Chaloner’s  face  shone  as  if  she  were  inspired. 
Into  her  great,  gray  eyes  a flood  of  light  had 
broken — her  pale  face  was  flushed,  her  head  was 
erect,  her  chest  heaved.  Even  Nan’s  impene- 
trating gaze  could  not  fail  to  see  that  for  that 
soul  its  hour  had  come. 

They  did  not  talk  much  more.  Nan’s  nature 
was  impulsive,  demonstrative,  outspoken,  but 
she  dared  not  express  to  Gertrude  the  admira- 
tion which  she  felt — as  profound  as  any  senti- 
ment of  hers  could  be.  “Go  thou  and  do  like- 
wise,” was  the  only  tribute  Miss  Chaloner  would 
have  welcomed. 

The  next  morning  they  took  the  carriage, 
packed  with  the  purchases  of  the  day  before,  and 
started  to  convey  them  to  their  destinations. 
On  the  way  they  stopped  at  Everett’s  and  took 
in  the  Madonna. 

44  Surely  this  is  not  for  one  of  your  pension- 
ers?” Nan  asked.  “I  think  one  would  hardly 
feed  the  hungry  with  pictures.” 

“There  is  more  than  one  kind  of  hunger, 
child  Nan.  You  shall  see  whether  my  gift  will 
be  appreciated.” 

They  had  stopped  at  three  houses,  leaving  a 
pair  of  blankets  here,  a dress  there,  and  at  an- 
other a piece  of  cotton,  as  need  was.  At  the  I 
next  pause  Miss  Chaloner  took  the  picture  in 
her  hand,  and  turned  with  a smiling  face  for 
Nan  to  fellow  her. 

They  went  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  and  then  a 
faint,  sweet  voice  answered  44  Come  in”  to  Miss 
Chaloner’s  tap  on  the  door.  They  entered  a 
large  and  not  uncomfortable  room.  Every 
thing  was  scrupulously  neat.  In  one  of  the 
windows  stood  a tea-rose,  a geranium,  and  a 
heliotrope.  Nan  knew  they  were  her  cousin’s 
favorite  flowers,  and  guessed  how  they  came 
there.  In  the  bed,  bolstered  up  by  pillows  and 
knitting  busily,  was  a young  girl.  She  was  not 
beautiful,  and  yet  Nan  thought  she  had  never 
seen  face  so  sweet.  It  was  a delicate,  thin 
face ; so  pale  that  the  tracery  of  the  blue  veins 
shone  through.  The  eyes  were  dark  and  full 
of  a mournful  tenderness.  The  hair  was  cut 
short,  like  a child’s,  and  lay  about  the  brow  in 
sunny  rings.  How  the  pale  visage  brightened 
into  smiles  as  she  saw  who  was  her  visitor! 
Miss  Chaloner  took  a chair  near  the  bed  and 
gave  one  to  Nan,  as  if  she  were  at  home.  Then 
she  ask&l, 

“ How  do  you  do  to-day,  Martha  ? Did  you 
have  a bad  night  ? I have  brought  my  cousin, 
Miss  Harrow,  to  see  you.” 

“Thank  you.  I am  pretty  well;  no  more 
pain  than  usual.  I slept  several  hours  last 


night,  and  it  did  me  so  much  good.  Mother 
has  gone  out  to  take  home  some  work,  and  I 
was  quite  cheerful  sitting  here  alone.” 

“You  always  are.  It  reproaches  me  some- 
times to  think  of  it,  ” Miss  Chaloner  said,  kind- 
ly. “ How  long  is  it  since  you  have  been  able 
to  stand  on  your  feet  ?” 

“Five  years  this  month,  ma’am.” 

“Five  years  of  lying  here  in  this  one  place, 
and  looking  at  the  blank  wall  and  suffering !” 
Miss  Chaloner’s  eyes  grew  misty,  but  she  went 
on,  in  a tone  of  encouragement, 

“I  have  brought  something  to  bang  in  front 
of  you,  on  the  wall,  Martha,  and  perhaps  it  will 
comfort  you  sometimes  when  you  are  lonely.” 

She  unfolded  the  wrappings  from  the  picture 
and  held  it  before  the  sick  girL  Martha  did 
not  speak.  Her  ecstasy  was  wordless,  but  it 
shone  in  her  eyes  and  transfigured  her  face  as 
she  looked.  Byrand-by  her  tears  began  to 
fall. 

“Oh,  Miss  Chaloner,”  she  said,  at  length, 
“do  you  mean  that  that  is  my  own?  I never 
saw  any  thing  half  so  beautiful.  I shall  never 
be  lonesome  again.” 

“Do  you  think  my  picture  was  a good  in- 
vestment?” Gertrude  asked,  smilingly,  as  they 
went  down  stairs. 

“The  best  of  all!”  Nan  cried,  with  eager 
tones.  “ Oh,  Gertrude,  isn’t  she  lovely  ? So 
refined,  so  gentle — ” 

44  And  so  patient,  ” Gertrude  added.  1 4 What 
she  suffers  no  one  dreams — nights  and  days  of 
racking  agony — and  yet  busy  every  moment 
when  the  sharp  torture  leaves  her  a respite.  If 
I had  made  ten  times  more  sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  doing  good,  to  have  known  that  girl  and 
learned  the  lesson  of  unfaltering  trust,  of  pa- 
tient submission  she  has  taught  me,  would  bare 
been  worth  it  all.” 

Nan  staid  in  Boston  three  weeks  longer.  She 
went  with  Miss  Chaloner  to  buy  the  rest  of  her 
winter  things ; and  when  she  left,  at  last,  it  was 
with  a new  purpose  in  her  eager,  impulsive,  bat 
kindly  heart.  Last  week  she  wrote  to  Gertrude 
Chaloner: 

. 44  /,  too,  have  been  shopping  since  I saw  you. 
Hitherto  I had  shopped  only  for  one.  Now  I 
am  shopping  for  many,  and  the  reward  is  pro- 
portionately larger.  I do  all  I can — yes,  Ger- 
trude, I do  believe  I am  doing  all  I can  for 
those  whose  sufferings  you  taught  me  to  dis- 
cover. Sometime,  perFaps,  I shall  be  good 
enough  to  he  called  your  friend.  I,  too,  have 
sent  one  away  to  fight  for  me  whom  hitherto  my 
selfish  love  had  held  back.  My  offering,  like 
yours,  is  on  the  altar.  Come  to  me  and  teach 
me  how  to  wait." 

How  long  will  these  women,  and  many  more 
besides  them,  have  in  which  to  learn  that  long, 
slow  lesson  ? With  what  grand  results,  to  them, 
to  all,  will  the  waiting  be  crowned  at  length? 
God  knows. 
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A HOUSEHOLD  STORY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.*' 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

IT  was  not  a cheerful  morning  on  which  to  be 
married.  A dense,  yellow,  London  fog,  the 
like  of  which  the  Misses  Leaf  had  never  yet 
seen,  penetrated  into  every  corner  of  the  parlor 
at  No.  15,  where  they  were  breakfasting  dreari- 
ly by  candle-light,  all  in  their  wedding  attire. 
They  had  been  up  since  six  in  the  morning,  and 
Elizabeth  had  dressed  her  three  mistresses  one 
after  the  other,  taking  exceeding  pleasure  in 
the  performance.  For  she  was  still  little  more 
than  a girl,  to  whom  a wedding  was  a wedding, 
and  this  was  the  first  she  had  ever  had  to  do 
with  in  her  life. 

True,  it  disappointed  her  in  some  things. 
She  was  a little  surprised  that  last  evening  had 
passed  off  just  like  all  other  evenings.  Tho  in- 
terest 2nd  bustle  of  packing  soon  subsided — the 
packing  consisting  only  of  the  traveling  trunk, 
for  the  rest  of  the  trousseau  went  straight  to 
Russell  Square,  every  means  having  been  taken 
to  ignore  the  very  existence  of  No.  15;  and 
then  the  three  ladies  had  supper  as  usual,  and 
went  to  bed  at  their  customary  hour  without 
any  special  demonstration  of  emotion  or  affec- 
tion. To  Elizabeth  this  was  strange.  She  had 
not  yet  learned  the  unspeakable  bitterness  of  a 
parting  where  nobody  has  any  grief  to  restrain. 

On  a wedding  morning,  of  course,  there  is  no 
time  to  be  spared  for  sentiment.  The  principal 
business  appeared  to  be — dressing.  Mr.  Ascott 
had  insisted  on  doing  his  part  in  making  his 
new  connections  appear  “respectable”  at  his  mar- 
riage, and  for  Selina's  sake  they  had  consented. 
Indeed,  it  was  inevitable : they  had  no  money 
whatever  to  clothe  themselves  withal.  They 
most  either  have  accepted  Mr.  Ascott’s  gifts — 
in  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  was  both  thought- 
ful and  liberal — or  they  must  have  staid  away 
from  the  wedding  altogether,  which  they  did 
not  like  to  do  “ for  the  sake  of  the  family.” 

So,  with  a sense  of  doing  their  last  duty  by 
the  sister,  who  would  be,  they  felt,  hencefor- 
ward a sister  no  more,  Miss  Leaf  attired  herself 
in  her  violet  silk  and  white  China  shawl,  and 
Miss  Hilary  put  on  her  silver-gray  poplin,  with 
a cardinal  cape,  as  was  then  in  fashion,  trimmed 
with  white  swan's-down.  It  was  rather  an 
elderly  costume  for  a bridemaid;  but  she  was 
determined  to  dress  warmly,  and  not  risk,  in 
muslins  and  laces,  the  health  which  to  her  now 
was  money,  life — nay,  honor. 

For  Ascott’s  creditor  had  been  already  paid : 
Miss  Balquidder  never  let  grass  grow  under  her 
feet.  When  Hilary  returned  to  her  sisters  that 
day  there  was  no  longer  any  fear  of  public  ex- 
posure ; she  had  the  receipted  bill  in  her  hand, 
And  she  was  Miss  Balquidder’s  debtor  to  the  ex- 
tent of  eighty  pounds. 


But  it  was  no  debt  of  disgrace  or  humiliation, 
nor  did  she  feel  it  as  such.  She  had  learned 
the  lesson  which  the  large-hearted  rich  can  al- 
ways teach  the  poor,  that,  while  there  is  some- 
times, to  some  people,  no  more  galling  chain, 
there  is  to  others — and  these  are  the  highest  na- 
tures, too — no  mbre  firm  and  sacred  bond  than 
gratitude.  But  still  the  debt  was  there;  and 
Hilary  would  never  feel  quite  easy  till  it  was 
paid — in  money,  at  least.  The  generosity  she 
never  wished  to  repay.  She  would  rather  feel 
it  wrapping  her  round,  like  an  arm  that  was 
heavy  only  through  its  exceeding  tenderness,  to 
the  end  of  her  days. 

Nevertheless  she  had  arranged  that  there  was 
to  be  a regular  monthly  deduction  from  her  sal- 
ary; and  how,  by  retrenchment,  to  make  this 
monthly  payment  as  large  as  she  could,  was  a 
question  which  had  occupied  herself  and  Johan- 
na for  a good  while  after  they  retired  to  rest. 
For  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Mrs.  Jones 
must  be  given  notice  to ; and  there  was  another 
notice  to  be  given,  if  the  Richmond  plan  were 
carried  out;  another  sad  Retrenchment,  fore- 
boding which,  when  Elizabeth  brought  up  sup- 
per, Miss  Hilary  could  hardly  look  the  girl  in 
the  face,  and,  when  she  bade  her  good-night,  had 
felt  almost  like  a secret  conspirator. 

For  she  knew  that,  if  the  money  to  clear  this 
debt  was  to  be  saved,  they  must  part  with  Eliz- 
abeth. 

No  doubt  the  personal  sacrifice  would  be  con- 
siderable, for  Hilary  would  have  to  do  the  work 
of  their  two  rooms  with  her  own  hands,  and 
give  up  a hundred  little  comforts  in  which  Eliza- 
beth, now  become  a most  clever  and  efficient 
servant,  had  made  herself  necessary  to  them 
both.  But  the  two  ladies  did  not  think  of  that 
at  the  moment ; they  only  thought  of  the  pain 
of  parting  with  her.  They  thought  of  it  sorely, 
even  though  she  was  but  a servant,  and  there 
was  a family  parting  close  at  hand.  Alas!  peo- 
ple must  take  what  they  earn.  It  was  a melan- 
choly fact  that,  of  the  two  impending  losses,  the 
person  they  should  miss  most  would  be,  not  their 
sister,  but  Elizabeth. 

Both  regrets  combined  made  them  sit  at  the 
breakfast  table — the  last  meal  they  should  ever 
take  together  as  a family — sad  and  sorry,  speak- 
ing about  little  else  than  the  subject  which  pre- 
sented itself  as  easiest  and  uppermost,  namely, 
clothes. 

Finally,  they  stood  all  completely  arrayed, 
even  to  bonnets ; Hilary  looking  wonderfully  be- 
witching in  hers,  which  was  the  very  pattern  of 
one  that  may  still  be  seen  in  a youthful  portrait 
of  our  gracious  Queen  — a large  round  brim, 
with  a wreath  of  roses  inside ; while  Miss  Leafs 
was  somewhat  like  it,  only  with  little  bunches 
of  white  ribbon:  “for,”  she  said,  “my  time  of 
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thaty*1*8  £°ne  ky*M  But  her  sweet  faded  face  she  herself  should  never  be  married;  but  after 
an(j  -a  peace  that  was  not  in  the  other  two — not  that  glorious  wedding  of  Miss  Hilary’s  to  Mr. 
ja^n  in  Hilary’s.  Lyon,  should  settle  down  to  take  care  of  Miss 

*But  the  time  arrived ; the  carriage  drew  up  Leaf  all  her  days, 
pit  the  door.  Then  nature  and  sisterly  feeling  t “ And  if  I turn  out  only  half  as  good  and 
asserted  themselves  for  a minute.  Miss  Selina  contented  as  my  mistress,  it  can’t  be  such  a 
“ gave  way,”  not  to  any  loud  or  indecorous  ex-  dreadful  thing  to  be  an  old  maid  after  all, ’’stoic* 


tent,  to  nothing  that  could  in  the  least  harm  her 
white  satin,  or  crumple  her  laces  and  ribbons ; 
but  she  did  shed  a tear  or  two-real  honest 
tears — kissed  her  sisters  affectionately,  hoped 
they  would  be  very  happy  at  Richmond,  and 
that  they  would  often  come  to  seelier  at  Russell 
Square. 

“ You  know,”  said  she,  half  apologetically, 
“it  is  a great  deal  better  for  one  of  us  at  least 
to  be  married  and  settled.  Indeed  I assure 
you,  I have  done  it  all  for  the  good  of  my 
family.”  , 

And  for  the  time  being  she  devoutly  believed 
she  had. 

So  it  was  all  over.  Elizabeth  herself,  from 
the  aisle  of  St.  Pancras  Church,  watched  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  the  show ; a very  fine 
show,  with  a number  of  handsomely  dressed 
people,  wedding  guests,  who  Becmed  to  stare 
about  them  a good  deal  and  take  little  interest 
in  either  bride  or  bridegroom.  The  only  per- 
sons Elizabeth  recognized  were  her  mistresses — 
Miss  Leaf,  who  kept  her  veil  down  and  never 
stirred;  and  Miss  Hilary,  who  stood  close  be- 
hind the  bride,  listening  with  downcast  eyes  to 
the  beautiful  marriage  service.  It  must  have 
touched  her  more  than  on  her  sister’s  account, 
for  a tear,  gathered  under  each  eyelash,  silently 
rolled  down  the  soft  cheek  and  fell. 

“ Miss  Hilary’s  an  angel,  and  he’ll  be  a lucky 
man  that  gets  Aer,” meditated  her  faithful  “bow- 
er-maiden” of  old;  as,  a little  excited  by  the 
event  of  the  morning,  she  stood  by  the  mantle- 
piece  and  contemplated  a letter  which  had  come 
after  the  ladies  departed;  one  of  these  regular 
monthly  Indian  letters,  after  which,  Elizabeth 
was  sharp  enough  to  notice,  Miss  Hilaiy’s  step 
always  grew  lighter  and  her  eye  brighter  for 
many  days. 

“It  must  be  a nice  thing  to  have  somebody 
fond  of  one,  and  somebody  to  be  fond  of,”  medi- 
tated she.  And  “ old-fashioned  piece  of  goods” 
as  she  was — according  to  Mrs.  Jones  (who  now, 
from  the  use  she  was  in  the  Jones’s  mtnagt^  pa- 
tronized and  confided  in  her  extremely)— some 
little  bit  of  womanly  craving  after  the  woman’s 
one  hope  and  crown  of  bliss  crept  into  the  poor 
maid-servant’s  heart.  But  it  was  not  for  the 
maid-servant’s  usual  necessity — a “ sweet-heart” 
— somebody  to  “keep  company  with;”  it  was 
rather  for  somebody  to  love,  and  perhaps  take 
care  of  a little.  People  love  according  to  their 
natures ; and  Elizabeth’s  was  a strong  nature ; 
its  principal  element  being  a capacity  for  pas- 
sionate devotedness,  almost  unlimited  in  extent. 
8uch  women,  who  love  most,  are  not  always, 
indeed  very  rarely,  loved  best.  And  so  it  was 
perhaps  as  well  that  poor  Elizabeth  should  make 
up  her  mind,  as  she  did  very  composedly,  that 


ally  said  Elizabeth  Hand. 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  her  month 
when  her  attention  was  caught  by  some  one  in 
the  passage  inquiring  for  her ; yes,  actually  for 
her.  She  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes  when 
she  perceived  it  was  her  new-found  old  acquaint- 
ance, Tom  Cliffe. 

He  was  dressed  very  well,  out  of  livery ; in- 
deed, he  looked  so  extremely  like  a gentleman 
that  Mrs.  Jones’s  little  girl  took  him  for  one, 
called  him  “Sir,”  and  showed  him  into  the 
parlor. 

“All  right.  I thought  this  was  the  house. 
Uncommon  sharp  of  me  to  hunt  you  out ; wasn’t 
it,  Elizabeth?” 

But  Elizabeth  was  a little  stiffj  flurried,  and 
perplexed.  Her  mistresses  were  out ; she  did 
not  know  whether  she  ought  to  ask  Tom  in,  es- 
pecially as  it  must  be  into  the  parlor : there  was 
no  other  place  to  take  him  to. 

However,  Tom  settled  the  matter  with  a con- 
clusive, “Oh,  gammon!” — sat  himself  down, 
and  made  himself  quite  comfortable.  And  Eliz- 
abeth was  so  glad  to  see  him — glad  to  have  an- 
other chance  of  talking  about  dear  old  Stow- 
bury.  It  could  not  be  wrong ; she  would  not 
say  a word  about  the  family,  not  even  tell  him 
she  lived  with  the  Misses  Leaf  if  she  could  help 
it.  And  Tom  did  not  seem  in  the  least  curi- 
ous. 

“ Now,  I call  this  quite  a coincidence.  I w*§ 
stopping  at  St.  Pancras  Church  to  look  at  a wed- 
ding— some  old  city  fogy  who  lives  in  Russell 
Square,  and  is  making  a great  splash ; and  there 
I see  you,  Elizabeth,  standing  in  the  crowd,  and 
looking  so  nice  and  spicy — as  fresh  as  an  apple 
and  as  brisk  as  a bee.  I hummed  and  hawed 
and  whistled,  but  I couldn’t  catch  your  eye ; 
then  I missed  you,  and  was  vexed  above  a bit, 
till  I saw  some  one  like  you  going  in  at  this 
door,  so  I just  knocked  and  asked ; and  here 
you  are  I Ton  my  life,  I am  very  glad  to  see 
you.” 

“ Thank  you,  Tom,”  said  Elizabeth,  pleased 
even  grateful  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  about 
her ; she  had  so  few  friends ; in  truth,  actually 
none. 

They  began  to  talk,  and  Tom  Cliffe  talked  ex- 
ceedingly well.  He  had  added  to  his  natural 
cleverness  a degree  of  London  sharpness,  the  re- 
sult of  much  “ knocking  about”  ever  since  child- 
hood. Besides,  his  master,  the  literary  gentle- 
man, who  had  picked  him  out  of  the  printing- 
office,  had  taken  a deal  of  pains  with  him.  Tom 
was,  for  his  station,  a very  intelligent  and  ta- 
pe rior  young  man.  Not  a boy,  though  he  was 
still  under  twenty,  but  a young  man : that  pre- 
cocity of  development  which  often  accompanies 
a delicate  constitution,  making  him  appear,  as 
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he  was  indeed,  in  mind  and  character,  fully  six 
or  seven  years  older  than  his  real  age. 

He  was  a handsome  fellow,  too,  though  small; 
dark-haired,  dark-eyed,  with  regular  and  yet  sens- 
itive and  mobile  features . Altogether  Tom  Cliflfe 
was  decidedly  interesting,  and  Elizabeth  took 
great  pleasure  in  looking  at  him,  and  in  think- 
ing, with  a certain  half-motherly,  half-romantic 
satisfaction,  that  but  for  her,  and  her  carrying 
him  home  from  under  the  horse's  heels,  he  might, 
humanly  speaking,  have  been  long  ago  buried  in 
Stowbury  church-yard. 

“I  have  a ‘ church-yard  cough*  at  times  still," 
said  he,  when  9peaking  of  this  little  episode  of 
early  life.  “I  don’t  think  I shall  ever  live  to 
be  a middle-aged  man.  ” And  he  shook  his  head, 
and  looked  melancholy  and  poetical;  nay,  even 
showed  Elizabeth  some  poetry  that  he  himself 
had  written  on  the  subject,  which  was  clever 
enough  in  its  way. 

Elizabeth’s  interest  grew.  An  ordinary  baker 
or  butcher  boy  would  not  have  attracted  her  in 
the  least ; but  here  was  something  in  the  shape 
of  a hero,  somebody  who  at  once  touched  her 
sympathies  and  roused  her  admiration.  For 
Tom  was  quite  as  well-informed  as  she  was  her- 
self ; more  so,  indeed.  He  was  one  of  the  many 
shrewd  and  clever  working-men  who  were  then 
beginning  to  rise  up  and  think  for  themselves, 
And  educate  themselves.  He  attended  classes 
At  mechanics’  institutions,  and  young  men’s  de- 
bating societies ; where  every  topic  of  the  day, 
religion,  politics,  political  economy,  was  handled 
freely,  as  the  young  do  handle  these  serious 
things.  He  threw  himself,  heart  and  soul,  into 
the  new  movement,  which,  like  all  revolutions, 
had  at  first  its  great  and  fatal  dangers,  but  yet 
resulted  in  much  good;  clearing  the  political 
sky,  and  bringing  all  sorts  of  hidden  abuses  un- 
der the  sharp  eyes  of  that  great  scourge  of  evil- 
doers— public  opinion. 

Yet  Elizabeth,  reared  under  the  wing  of  the 
conservative  Misses  Leaf,  was  a little  startled 
when  Tom  ClifFe,  who  apparently  liked  talking 
and  being  listened  to,  gave  her  a long  disserta- 
tion on  the  true  principles  of  the  Charter,  and 
how  Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones — names  all  but 
forgotten  now — were  very  ill-used  men,  actual 
martyrs.  She  was  more  than  startled — shock- 
ed indeed — until  there  came  a reaction  of  the 
deepest  pity — when  he  confessed  that  he  never 
went  to  church.  He  saw  no  use  in  going,  he 
said ; the  parsons  were  all  shams,  paid  largely 
to  chatter  about  what  they  did  not  understand; 
the  only  real  religion  was  that  which  a man 
thought  out  for  himself,  and  acted  out  for  him- 
self. Which  was  true  enough,  though  only  a 
half  truth ; and  innocent  Elizabeth  did  not  see 
the  other  half* 

But  she  was  touched  and  carried  away  by  the 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  lad,  wild, 
fierce  iconoclast  as  he  was,  ready  to  cast  down 
the  whole  fabric  of  Church  and  State ; though 
without  any  personal  hankering  after  lawless 
rights  and  low  pleasures.  His  sole  idol  was,  as 
he  said,  intellect,  and  that  was  hi9  preservation^  I 


Also,  the  fragile  health  which  was  betrayed  in 
every  flash  of  his  eye,  every  flush  of  his  sallow 
cheek,  made  Tom  Cliffe,  even  in  the  two  hours 
he  staid  with  her,  come  very  close  to  Eliza- 
beth’s heart.  It  was  such  a warm  heart,  such  a 
liberal  heart,  thinking  so  little  of  itself  or  of  its 
own  value. 

So  here  began  to  be  told  the  old  stoxy,  famil- 
iar in  kitchens  as  parlors ; but,  from  the  higher 
bringing-up  of  the  two  parties  concerned,  con- 
ducted in  this  case  more  after  the  fashion  of  the 
latter  than  the  former. 

Elizabeth  Hand  was  an  exceptional  person, 
and  Tom  had  the  sense  to  see  that  at  once.  He 
paid  her  no  coarse  attentions,  did  not  attempt 
to  make  love  to  her ; but  he  liked  her,  and  he 
let  her  see  that  he  did.  Trne,  she  was  not  pret- 
ty, and  she  was  older  than  he ; but  that  to  a boy 
of  nineteen  is  rather  flattering  than  otherwise. 
Also,  for  there  is  a law  even  under  the  blind 
mystery  of  likings  and  fallings  in  love — a cer- 
tain weakness  in  him,  that  weakness  which  gen- 
erally accompanies  the  poetical  nature,  clung  to 
the  quiet,  solid,  practical  strength  of  hers.  He 
liked  to  talk  and  be  listened  to  by  those  silent, 
admiring,  gentle  gray  eyes ; and  he  thought  it 
very  pleasant  when,  with  a motherly  prudence, 
she  warned  him  to  be  careful  over  his  cough, 
and  gave  him  a flannel  breast-plate  to  protect  his 
chest  against  the  cold. 

When  he  went  away  Tom  was  so  far  in  love 
that,  following  the  free  and  easy  ways  of  his 
class,  he  attempted  to  give  Elizabeth  a kiss ; but 
she  drew  back  so  hotly  that  he  begged  her  par- 
don, and  slipped  away  rather  confounded. 

“ That’s  an  odd  sort  of  young  woman ; there’s 
something  in  her,"  said  he  to  himself.  44  I'll  get 
a kiss,  though,  by-and-by.” 

Meanwhile  Elizabeth,  having  forgotten  all 
about  her  dinner,  sat  thinking,  actually  doing 
nothing  but  thinking,  until  within  half  an  hour 
of  the  time  when  her  mistresses  might  be  expect- 
ed back.  They  were  to  go  direct  to  the  hotel, 
breakfast,  wait  till  the  newly-married  conple  had 
departed,  and  then  come  home.  They  would 
be  sure  to  be  weary,  and  want  their  tea. 

So  Elizabeth  made  every  thing  ready  for  them, 
steadily  putting  Tom  Cliffe  out  of  her  mind. 
One  thing  she  was  glad  of,  that  talking  so  much 
about  his  own  affairs,  he  had  forgotten  to  inquire 
concerning  hers,  and  was  still  quite  ignorant 
even  of  her  mistresses'  name.  He  therefore 
could  tell  no  tales  of  the  Leaf  family  at  Stow- 
bury. Still  she  determined  at  once  to  inform 
Miss  Hilary  that  he  had  been  here,  but  that,  if 
she  wished  it,  he  should  never  come  again.  And 
it  spoke  well  for  her  resolve,  that  while  resolv- 
ing she  was  startled  to  find  how  very  sorry  she 
should  feel  if  Tom  Cliffe  never  came  again. 

1 know  I am  painting  this  young  woman  with 
a strangely  tender  conscience,  a refinement  of 
feeling,  and  a general  moral  sensitiveness  which 
people  say  is  seldom  or  never  to  be  found  in  her 
rank  of  life.  And  why  not?  Because  mis- 
tresses treat  servants  as  servants,  and  not  as 
women ; because  in  the  sharp,  hard  line  they 
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draw,  at  the  outset,  between  themselves  and  their 
domestics,  they  give  no  chance  for  any  woman- 
liness to  be  developed.  And  therefore  since 
human  nature  is  weak,  and  without  help  from 
without,  a long  degraded  class  can  never  rise, 
sweet-hearts  will  still  come  crawling  through  back 
entries  and  down  at  area  doors ; mistresses  will 
still  have  to  dismiss  helpless  and  fallen,  or  brazen 
in  iniquity,  many  a wretched  girl  who  once  was 
innocent ; or,  if  nothing  actually  vicious  results, 
may  have  many  a good,  respectable  servant,  who 
left  to  get  married,  return,  complaining  that  her  j 
“young  man,”  whom  she  knew  so  little  about, 
has  turned  out  a drunken  scoundrel  of  a hus- 
band, who  drives  her  back  to  her  old  comfort- 
able “place”  to  beg  for  herself  and  her  starv- 
ing babies  a morsel  of  bread. 

When,  with  a vivid  blush  that  she  could  not 
repress,  Elizabeth  told  her  mistress  that  Tom 
Cliffe  had  been  to  see  her,  the  latter  replied  at 
first  carelessly,  for  her  mind  was  preoccupied. 
Then,  her  attention  caught  by  the  aforesaid 
blush,  Miss  Hilary  asked,  | 

“ How  old  is  the  lad  ?” 

“Nineteen.” 

“That’s  a bad  age,  Elizabeth.  Too  old  to 
be  a pet,  and  rather  too  young  for  a husband.” 

“ I never  thought  of  such  a thing,”  said  Eliz- 
abeth, warmly — and  honestly,  at  the  time. 

“Did  he  want  to  come  and  see  you  again ?” 

“He  said  so.” 

“ Oh,  well,  if  he  is  a steady,  respectable  lad  | 
there  can  be  no  objection.  I should  like  to  see 
him  myself  next  time.” 

And  then  a sudden  sharp  recollection  that 
there  would  likely  be  no  next  time,  in  their 
service  at  least,  made  Miss  Hilary  feel  quite  a 
hypocrite. 

“ Elizabeth,”  said  she,  “we  will  speak  about 
Tom  Cliffe — is  not  that  his  name  ? — by-and-by. 
Now,  as  soon  as  tea  is  over,  my  sister  wants  to 
talk  to  you.  When  you  are  ready,  will  you 
come  up  stairs  ?” 

She  spoke  in  an  especially  gentle  tone,  so  that 
by  no  possibility  could  Elizabeth  fancy  they  were 
displeased  with  her. 

Now,  knowing  the  circumstances  of  the  fam- 
ily, Elizabeth’s  conscience  had  often  smitten  her 
that  she  must  eat  a great  deal,  that  her  wages, 
paid  regularly  month  by  month,  must  make  a 
great  hole  in  her  mistress’s  income.  She  was, 
alack ! a sad  expense,  and  she  tried  to  lighten 
her  cost  in  every  possible  way.  But  it  never 
struck  her  that  they  could  do  without  her,  or 
that  any  need  would  arise  for  their  doing  so. 
So  she  went  into  the  parlor  quite  unsuspicious- 
ly, and  found  Miss  Leaf  lying  on  the  sofa,  and 
Miss  Hilary  reading  aloud  the  letter  from  India. 
But  it  was  laid  quietly  aside  as  she  said, 

“Johanna,  Elizabeth  is  here.” 

Then  Johanna,  rousing  herself  to  say  what 
must  be  said,  but  putting  it  as  gently  and  kind- 
ly as  she  could,  told  Elizabeth,  what  mistresses 
often  think  it  below  their  dignity  to  tell  to  serv- 
ants, the  plain  truth  — namely,  that  circum- 
stances obliged  herself  and  Miss  Hilaiy  to  re- 


trench their  expenses  as  much  as  they  possibly 
could.  That  they  were  going  to  live  in  two  lit- 
tle rooms  at  Richmond,  where  they  would  board 
with  the  inmates  of  the  house. 

“And  so,  and  so — ” Miss  Leaf  faltered.  It 
was  very  hard  to  say  it  with  those  eager  eyes 
fixed  upon  her. 

Hilary  took  up  the  word — 

“ And  so,  Elizabeth,  much  as  it  grieves  us, 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  part  with  you.  We  can 
not  any  longer  afford  to  keep  a servant,” 

No  answer. 

“It  is  not  even  as  it  was  once  before,  when 
we  thought  you  might  do  better  for  yourself. 
We  know,  if  it  were  possible,  yon  would  rather 
stay  with  us,  and  we  would  rather  keep  you.  It 
is  like  parting  with  one  of  our  own  family.” 
And  Miss  Hilary’s  voice  too  failed.  “Howev- 
er, there  is  no  help  for  it;  we  most  part.” 

Elizabeth,  recovered  from  her  first  bewildered 
grief,  was  on  the  point  of  bursting  out  into  en- 
treaties that  she  might  do  like  many  another 
faithful  servant,  live  without  wages,  put  up  with 
any  hardships,  rather  than  be  sent  away.  But 
something  in  Miss  Hilary’s  manner  told  her  it 
would  be  useless — worse  than  useless,  painful; 
and  she  would  do  any  thing  rather  than  give 
her  mistress  pain.  When,  utterly  unable  to 
control  it,  she  gave  vent  to  one  loud  sob,  the 
expression  of  acute  suffering  on  Mis9  Hilary’* 
countenance  was  such  that  she  determined  to 
6ob  no  more.  She  felt  that,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  the  thing  was  inevitable ; that  she  must 
take  up  her  burden,  as  her  mistress  bad  done, 
even  though  it  were  the  last  grief  of  all — leaving 
that  beloved  mistress. 

“That’s  right,  Elizabeth,”  said  Miss  Hilaiy, 
softly.  “All  these  changes  are  veiy  bitter  to 
us  also,  but  we  bear  them.  There  is  nothing 
lasting  in  this  world,  except  doing  right,  and 
being  good  and  faithful  and  helpful  to  one  an- 
other.” 

She  sighed.  Possibly  there  had  been  sad  ti- 
dings in  the  letter  which  she  still  held  in  her 
hand,  clinging  to  it  as  we  do  to  something  which, 
however  sorely  it  hurts  us,  wo  would  not  part 
with  for  the  whole  world.  But  there  was  no 
hopelessness  or  despair  in  her  tone,  and  Eliza- 
beth caught  the  influence  of  that  true  courageous 
heart. 

“Perhaps  yon  may  be  able  to  take  me  back 
again  soon,  Ma’am,”  said  she,  looking  toward 
Miss  Leaf.  “ And  meantime  I might  get  a place; 
Mrs.  Jones  has  told  me  of  several;”  and  she 
stopped,  afraid  lest  it  might  be  found  out  bow 
often  Mrs.  Jones  had  urged  her  to  “better  her- 
self,” and  she  had  indignantly  refused.  “Or 
(a  bright  idea  occurred)  “I  wonder  if  Miss  Se- 
lina, that  is,  Mrs.  Ascott,  would  take  ma  *n  ** 
Russell  Square?” 

Hilary  looked  hard  at  her. 

“ Would  you  really  like  that  ?” 

“Yes,  I should;  for  I should  see  ami  bear 
of  you.  Miss  Hilary,  if  you  please,  I wish  y00 
would  ask  Mrs.  Ascott  to  take  me.”  .. 

And  Hilary,  much  surprised — for  she  was  wel 
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acquainted  with  Elizabeth’s  sentiments  toward 
both  Mr.  Ascott  and  the  late  Miss  Selina — prom- 
ised. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

And  now  I leave  Miss  Hilary  for  a time ; leave 
her  in,  if  not  happiness,  great  peace.  Peace 
which,  after  these  stormy  months,  was  an  actual 
paradise  of  calm  to  both  herself  and  Johanna. 

Their  grief  for  Ascott  had  softened  down.  Its 
very  hopelessness  gave  it  resignation.  There 
was  nothing  more  to  be  done;  they  had  done 
all  they  could,  both  to  find  him  out  and  to  save 
him  from  the  public  disgrace  which  might  blight 
any  hope  of  reformation.  Now  the  result  must 
be  left  in  higher  hands. 

Only  at  times  fits  of  restless  trouble  would 
come ; times  when  a sudden  knock  at  the  door 
would  make  Johanna  shake  nervously  for  min- 
utes afterward ; when  Hilary  walked  about  ev- 
ery where  with  her  mind  preoccupied,  and  her 
eyes  open  to  notice  every  chance  passer-by ; nay, 
she  had  sometimes  secretly  followed  down  a 
whole  street  some  figure  which,  in  its  light 
jaunty  step  and  long  fashionably-cut  hair,  re- 
minded her  of  Ascott. 

Otherwise  they  were  not  unhappy,  she  and 
her  dearest  sister.  Poor  as  they  were,  they 
were  together,  and  their  poverty  had  no  sting. 
They  knew  exactly  how  much  they  would  re- 
ceive monthly,  and  how  much  they  ought  to 
spend.  Though  obliged  to  calculate  every  pen- 
ny, still  their  income  and  their  expenses  were 
alike  certain ; there  was  no  anxiety  about  mon- 
ey matters,  which  of  itself  was  an  indescribable 
relief.  Also  there  was  that  best  blessing— peace 
at  home.  Never  in  all  her  days  had  Johanna 
known  such  an  easy  life ; sitting  quietly  in  her 
parlor  while  Hilary  was  engaged  in  the  shop  be- 
low ; descending  to  dinner,  where  she  took  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  the  young  people  soon 
learned  to  treat  her  with  great  respect  and  even 
affection;  then  waiting  for  the  happy  tea  in  their 
own  room,  and  the  walk  afterward,  in  Richmond 
Park  or  along  the  Thames  banks  toward  Twick- 
enham. Perhaps  it  was  partly  from  the  con- 
trast to  that  weary  year  in  London,  but  never, 
in  any  spring,  had  the  air  seemed  so  balmy,  or 
the  trees  so  green.  They  brought  back  to  Ilil 
ary’s  face  the  youthful  bloom  which  she  had  be- 
gun to  lose ; and,  in  degree,  her  youthful  bright- 
ness, which  had  also  become  slightly  overcloud- 
ed. Again  she  laughed  and  made  her  little  do- 
mestic jokes,  and  regained  her  pretty  way  of 
putting  things,  so  that  every  thing  always  ap- 
peared to  have  a cheerful,  and  even  a comical, 
side. 

Also— for  while  we  are  made  as  we  are,  with 
capacity  for  happiness,  and  especially  the  hap- 
piness of  love,  it  is  sure  to  be  thus — she  had  a 
little  private  sunbeam  in  her  own  heart,  which 
brightened  outside  things.  After  that  sad  letter 
from  India  which  came  on  Selina’s  wedding-day, 
jvery  succeeding  one  grew  more  cheerful,  more 


demonstrative,  nay,  even  affectionate;  though 
still  with  that  queer  Scotch  pride  of  his,  that 
would  ask  for  nothing  till  it  could  ask  and  have 
every  thing,  and  give  every  thing  in  return — the 
letters  were  all  addressed  to  Johanna. 

“ What  an  advantage  it  is  to  be  an  old  wo- 
man 1”  Miss  Leaf  would  sometimes  say,  mis- 
chievously, when  she  received  them.  But  more 
often  she  said  nothing,  waiting  in  peace  for 
events  to  develop  themselves.  She  did  not  think 
much  about  herself,  and  had  no  mean  jealousy 
over  her  child ; she  knew  that  a righteous  And 
holy  love  only  makes  all  natural  affections  more 
sacred  and  more  dear. 

And  Hilary  ? She  held  her  head  higher  and 
prouder;  and  the  spring  trees  looked  greener, 
and  the  river  ran  brighter  in  the  sunshine.  Ah, 
Heaven  pity  us  all ! it  is  a good  thing  to  have 
love  in  one’s  life ; it  is  a good  thing,  if  only  for 
a time,  to  be  actually  happy . Not  merely  con- 
tented, but  happy  ! 

And  so  I will  leave  her,  this  little  woman; 
and  nobody  need  mourn  over  her  because  she 
is  working  too  hard,  or  pity  her  because  she  is 
obliged  to  work ; has  to  wear  common  clothes, 
and  live  in  narrow  rooms,  and  pass  on  her  poor 
weary  feet  the  grand  carriages  of  the  Richmond 
gentiy,  who  are  not  a bit  more  well-born  or 
well-educated  than  she;  who  never  take  the 
least  notice  of  her,  except  sometimes  to  peer 
curiously  at  the  desk  where  she  sits  in  the  shop- 
corner,  and  wonder  who  “that  young  person 
with  the  rather  pretty  curls*”  can  be.  No  mat- 
ter, she  is  happy. 

How  much  happiness  was  there  in  the  large 
house  at  Russell  Square  ? 

The  Misses  Leaf  could  not  tell;  their  sister 
never  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  judging. 

41  My  son's  my  son  till  he  gets  him  a wife, 

But  my  daughter's  my  daughter  all  her  life." 

And  so,  most  frequently,  is  “ my  sister.”  But 
not  in  this  case.  It  could  not  be : they  never 
expected  it  would. 

When  on  her  rare  visits  to  town  Hilary 
called  at  Russell  Square  she  always  found  Mrs. 
Ascott  handsomely  dressed,  dignified,  and  gra- 
cious. Not  in  the  slightest  degree  uncivil  or  un- 
sisterly,  but  gracious — perhaps  a thought  too 
gracious.  Most  condescendingly  anxious  that 
she  should  stay  to  luncheon,  and  eat  and  drink 
the  best  the  house  afforded,  but  never  by  any 
chance  inviting  her  to  stay  to  dinner.  Conse- 
quently, as  Mr.  Ascott  was  always  absent  in  the 
city  until  dinner,  Hilary  did  not  see  him  for 
months  together,  and  her  brother-in-law  was,  she 
declared,  no  more  to  her  than  any  other  man 
upon  ’Change,  or  the  man  in  the  moon,  or  the 
Great  Mogul. 

His  wife  spoke  little  about  him.  After  a few 
faint,  formal  questions  concerning  Richmond  af- 
fairs, somehow  her  conversation  always  recurred 
to  her  own : the  dinners  she  had  been  at,  those 
she  was  going  to  give;  her  carriages,  clothes, 
jewelry,  and  so  on.  She  was  altogether  a very 
great  lady,  and  Hilary,  as  she  avouched  laugh- 
ingly— it  was,  in  this  case,  better  to  laugh  than 
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to  grieve-— felt  an  exceedingly  small  person  be- 
side her. 

Nevertheless  Mrs.  Ascott  showed  no  unkind- 
ness — nay,  among  the  various  changes  that  mat- 
rimony had  produced  m her,  her  temper  appeared 
rather  to  have  improved  than  otherwise ; there 
was  now  seldom  any  trace  of  that  touchy  sharp- 
ness which  used  to  be  called  “poor  Selina’s 
way.”  And  yet  Hilary  never  quitted  the  house 
without  saying  to  herself,  with  a sigh,  the  old 
phrase,  44  Poor  Selina  1 ” 

Thus,  in  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
things,  her  visits  to  Russell  Square  became  few- 
er and  fewer ; she  kept  them  up  as  a duty,  not 
exacting  any  return,  for  6he  felt  that  was  impos- 
sible, though  still  keeping  up  the  ghostly  shadow 
of  sisterly  intimacy.  Nevertheless  she  knew 
well  it  was  but  a shadow;  that  the  only  face 
that  looked  honest,  glad  welcome,  or  that  she 
was  honestly  glad  to  see  in  her  brother-in-law’s 
house  was  the  under  house -maid,  Elizabeth 
Hand. 

Contrary  to  all  expectations,  Mrs.  Ascott  had 
consented  to  take  Elizabeth  into  her  service. 
With  many  stipulations  and  warnings  never  to 
presume  on  past  relations,  never  even  to  men- 
tion Stowbury,  on  pain  of  instant  dismissal — 
still,  she  did  take  her,  and  Elizabeth  staid.  At 
every  one  of  Miss  Hilary’s  visits,  lying  in  wait 
in  the  bedchamber,  or  on  the  staircase,  or  creep- 
ing up  at  the  last  minute  to  open  the  hall-door, 
was  sure  to  appear  the  familiar  face,  beaming  all 
over.  Little  conversation  passed  between  them 
— Mrs.  Ascott  evidently  disliked  it ; still  Eliza- 
beth looked  well  and  happy,  and  when  Miss  Hil- 
ary told  her  so  she  always  silently  smiled. 

But  this  story  must  tell  the  whole  truth  which 
lay  beneath  that  fond  acquiescing  smile. 

Elizabeth  was  certainly  in  good  health,  being 
well-fed,  well-housed,  and  leading  on  the  whole 
an  easy  life;  happy,  too,  when  she  looked  at 
Miss  Hilary.  But  her  migration  from  Mrs. 
Jones's  lodgings  to  this  grand  mansion  had  not 
been  altogether  the  translation  from  Purgatory 
to  Paradise  that  some  would  have  supposed. 

The  author  of  this  simple  story  having — un- 
fortunately for  it — never  been  in  domestic  serv- 
ice, especially  in  the  great  houses  of  London, 
does  not  pretend  to  describe  the  ins  and  outs  of 
their  44  high  life  below  stairs;”  to  repeat  kitchen 
conversations,  to  paint  the  humors  of  the  serv- 
ants-hall — the  butler  and  housekeeper  getting 
tipsy  together,  the  cook  courting  the  policeman, 
and  the  footman  making  love  successively  to 
every  house-maid  and  lady’s-maid.  Some  writ- 
ers have  depicted  all  this,  whether  faithfully  or 
not  they  know  best ; but  the  present  writer  de- 
clines to  attempt  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Her 
business  is  solely  with  one  domestic,  the  country 
girl  who  came  unexpectedly  into  this  new  world 
of  London  servant-life — a world  essentially  its 
own,  and  a life  of  which  the  upper  classes  are  as 
ignorant  as  they  are  of  what  goes  on  in  Mada- 
gascar and  Otaheite. 

This  fact  was  the  first  which  struck  the  un- 
sophisticated Elizabeth.  She,  who  had  been 


brought  np  in  a sort  of  feudal  relationship  to  her 
dear  mistresses,  was  astonished  to  find  the  do- 
mestics of  Russell  Square  banded  together  into 
a community  which,  in  spite  of  their  personal 
bickerings  and  jealousies,  ended  in  alliance  of- 
fensive and  defensive  against  the  superior  pow- 
ers, whom  they  looked  upon  as  their  natural  ene- 
mies. Invisible  enemies,  certainly ; for  “ master” 
they  hardly  ever  saw ; and,  excepting  the  lady’s- 
maid,  were  mostly  as  ignorant  of  44  missis.”  The 
housekeeper  was  the  middle  link  between  the 
two  estates — the  person  with  whom  all  business 
was  transacted,  and  to  whom  all  complaints  had 
to  be  made.  Beyond  being  sometimes  talked 
over,  generally  in  a quizzical,  depreciatory,  or 
condemnatory  way,  the  heads  of  the  establish- 
ment were  no  more  to  their  domestics  than  the 
people  who  paid  wages,  and  exacted  in  return 
certain  duties,  which  most  of  them  made  as 
small  as  possible,  and  escaped  whenever  they 
could. 

If  this  be  an  exaggerated  picture  of  a state  of 
things  perhaps  in  degree  inevitable — and  yet  it 
should  not  be,  for  it  is  the  source  of  incalculable 
evil,  this  dividing  of  a house  against  itself— if  I 
have  in  any  way  said  what  is  not  true,  I would 
that  some  intelligent  “ voice  from  the  kitchen” 
would  rise  up  and  tell  us  what  is  true,  and 
whether  it  be  possible  on  either  side  to  find 
means  of  amending  what  so  sorely  needs  ref- 
ormation. 

Elizabeth  sometimes  wanted  Tom  Clide  to  do 
this — to  “write  a book,”  which  he,  eager  young 
malcontent,  was  always  threatening  to  do,  upon 
the  evils  of  society,  and  especially  the  tyranny 
of  the  upper  classes.  Tom  ClifFe  was  the  only 
person  to  whom  she  imparted  her  troubles  and 
perplexities:  how  different  her  life  was  from 
that  she  had  been  used  to ; how  among  her  fel- 
low-servants there  was  not  one  who  did  not  seem 
to  think  and  act  in  a manner  totally  opposed  to 
every  thing  she  had  learned  from  Miss  Hilary. 
How  consequently  she  herself  was  teased,  bul- 
lied, threatened,  or  at  best  “ sent  to  Coventry,” 
from  morning  till  night. 

44  I’m  quite  alone,  Tom — I am,  indeed said 
she,  almost  crying,  the  first  Sunday  night  when 
she  met  him  accidentally  in  going  to  church, 
and,  in  her  dreary  state  of  mind,  was  exceeding 
ly  glad  to  see  him.  He  consoled  her,  and  even 
went  to  church  with  her,  half-promising  to  do 
the  same  next  Sunday,  and  calling  her  “a  good 
little  Christian,  who  almost  inclined  him  to  be 
a Christian  too.” 

And  so,  with  the  vague  feeling  that  she  wai 
doing  him  good  and  keeping  him  out  of  harm— 
that  lad  who  had  so  much  that  was  kindly  and 
nice  about  him — Elizabeth  consented,  not  ex- 
actly to  an  appointment,  but  she  told  him  what 
were  her  44  Sundays  out,”  and  the  church  she 
usually  attended,  if  he  liked  to  take  the  chance 
of  her  being  there. 

Alack  1 she  had  so  few  pleasures ; she  so  sel- 
dom got  even  a breath  of  outaide-air^— it  was  not 
thought  necessary  for  servants.  The  only  hour 
she  was  allowed  out  was  the  church-going 
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alternate  Sunday  evenings.  How  pleasant  it 
was  to  creep  out  then,  and  see  Tom  waiting  for 
her  under  the  opposite  trees,  dressed  so  smart 
and  gentlemanlike,  looking  so  handsome  and  so 
glad  to  see  her — her,  the  poor  countrified  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  quizzed  incessantly  by  her  fellow- 
servants  on  her  oddness,  plainness,  and  stupidity. 

Tom  did  not  seem  to  think  her  stupid,  for  he 
talked  to  her  of  all  his  doings  and  plannings, 
vague  and  wild  as  those  of  the  young  tailor  in 
4 4 Alton  Locke,  ” yet  with  a romantic  energy  about 
them  that  strongly  interested  his  companion; 
and  he  read  her  his  poetry,  and  addressed  a few 
lines  to  herself,  beginning, 

••Dearest  and  best,  my  long  lkmiliar  Wend;" 
which  was  rather  a poetical  exaggeration,  since 
he  had  altogether  forgotten  her  in  the  interval 
of  their  separation.  But  she  never  guessed  this ; 
and  so  they  both  clung  to  the  early  tie,  making 
it  out  to  be  ten  times  stronger  than  it  really  was, 
as  people  do  who  are  glad  of  any  excuse  for  be- 
ing fond  of  one  another. 

Tom  really  was  getting  fond  of  Elizabeth. 
She  touched  the  higher  half  of  his  nature — the 
spiritual  and  imaginative  half.  That  he  had  it, 
though  only  a working-man,  and  she  too,  though 
only  a domestic  servant,  was  most  true : prob- 
ably many  more  of  their  class  have  it  than  we 
are  at  all  aware  of.  Therefore,  these  two  being 
special  individuals,  were  attracted  by  each  other; 
she  by  him,  because  he  was  so  clever,  and  he  by 
her,  because  she  was  so  good.  For  he  had  an 
ideal,  poor  Tom  Cliff!  and  though  it  had  been 
smothered  and  laid  to  sleep  by  a not  too  regular 
life,  it  woke  up  again  under  the  kind,  sincere 
eyes  of  this  plain,  simple-minded,  honest  Eliza- 
beth Hand. 

He  knew  she  was  plain,  and  so  old-fashioned 
in  her  dress,  that  Tom,  who  was  particular  about 
such  things,  did  not  always  like  walking  with 
her : but  she  was  so  interesting  and  true ; she 
sympathized  with  him  so  warmly ; he  found  her 
so  unfailingly  and  unvaryingly  good  ta  him 
through  all  the  little  humors  and  pettishnesses 
that  almost  always  accompany  a large  brain,  a 
nervous  temperament,  and  delicate  health.  Her 
quietness  soothed  him,  her  strength  of  character 
supported  him ; he  at  once  leaned  on  her,  and 
ruled  over  her. 

As  to  Elizabeth's  feelings  toward  Tom,  they 
will  hardly  bear  analyzing ; probably  hardly  any 
strong  emotion  will,  especially  one  that  is  not 
sudden  but  progressive.  She  admired  him  ex- 
tremely, and  yet  she  was  half  sorry  for  him. 
Some  things  in  him  she  did  not  at  all  like,  and 
tried  heartily  to  amend.  His  nervous  fancies, 
irritations,  and  vagaries  she  was  exceedingly 
tender  over;  she  looked  up  to  him,  and  yet  took 
care  of  him ; this  thought  of  him,  and  anxiety 
over  him,  became  by  degrees  the  habit  of  her 
life.  People  love  in  so  many  different  ways ; 
and  perhaps  that  was  the  natural  way  in  which 
a woman  like  Elizabeth  would  love,  or  creep 
into  love  without  knowing  it,  which  is  either  the 
safest  or  the  saddest  form  which  the  passion  can 
assume. 


Thus  things  went  on,  till  one  dark,  rainy  Sun- 
day night,  walking  round  and  round  the  inner 
circle  of  the  square,  Tom  expressed  his  feelings. 

At  first,  in  somewhat  high-flown  and  poetical 
phrases,  then  melting  into  the  one,  eternally  old 
and  eternally  new,  44  Do  you  love  me  ?”  followed 
by  a long,  long  kiss,  giveu  under  shelter  of  the 
umbrella,  and  in  mortal  fear  of  the  approaching 
policeman;  who,  however,  never  saw  them,  or 
saw  them  only  as  44  a pair  of  sweet-hearts’' — too 
common  an  occurrence  on  his  beat  to  excite  any 
attention. 

But  to  Elizabeth  the  whole  thing  was  new, 
wonderful ; a bliss  so  far  beyond  any  thing  that 
had  ever  befallen  her  simple  life,  and  so  utterly 
unexpected  therein,  that  when  she  went  to  her 
bed  that  night  she  cried  like  a child  over  the 
happiness  of-Tom's  loving  her,  and  her  exceed- 
ing unworthiness  of  the  same. 

Then  difficulties  arose  in  her  mind.  44  No  fol- 
lowers allowed,"  was  one  of  the  strict  laws  of 
the  Russell  Square  dynasty.  Like  many  another 
law  of  that  and  of  much  higher  dynasties  it  was 
only  made  to  be  broken  ; for  stray  sweet-hearts 
were  continually  climbing  down  area  railings, 
or  over  garden  walls,  or  hiding  themselves  be- 
hind kitchen  doors.  Nay,  to  such  an  extent  was 
the  system  carried  out,  each  servant  being,  from 
self-interest,  a safe  co-conspirator,  that  very  often 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ascott  went  out  to  dinner, 
and  the  old  housekeeper  retired  to  bed,  there 
were  regular  symposia  held  below  stairs — nice 
little  supper-parties,  where  all  the  viands  in  the 
pantry  and  the  wines  in  the  cellar  were  freely 
used ; where  every  domestic  had  his  or  her 4 4 young 
man”  or  “young  woman,"  and  the  goings-on, 
though  not  actually  discreditable,  were  of  the 
most  lively  kind. 

To  be  cognizant  of  these,  and  yet  to  feel  that, 
as  there  was  no  actual  wickedness  going  on,  she 
was  not  justified  in  44  blabbing,"  was  a severe  and 
perpetual  trial  to  Elizabeth.  To  join  them,  or 
bring  Tom  among  them  as  her  44  young  man,” 
was  impossible. 

44 No,  Tom,”  she  said,  when  he  begged  hard 
to  come  in  one  evening — for  it  was  raining  fast, 
and  he  had  a bad  cough — 44  No,  Tom,  I can't  let 
you.  If  other  folk  break  the  laws  of  the  house, 

I won't — you  must  go.  I can  only  meet  you  out 
of  doors." 

And  yet  to  do  this  surreptitiously,  just  as  if 
she  were  ashamed  of  him,  or  as  if  there  were 
something  wrong  in  their  being  fond  of  one  an- 
other, jarred  upon  Elizabeth's  honest  nature. 

She  did  not  want  to  make  a show  of  him,  espe- 
cially to  her  fellow-servants : she  had  the  true 
woman's  instinct  of  liking  to  keep  her  treasures 
all  to  herself ; but  she  had  also  her  sex's  natural 
yearning  for  sympathy  in  the  great  event  of  a 
woman's  life.  She  would  have  liked  to  have 
somebody  unto  whom  she  could  say,  4 4 Tom  has 
asked  me  to  marry  him,"  and  who  would  have 
answered  cordially, 44 It's  all  right;  he  is  a good 
fellow:  you  are  sure  to  be  happy." 

Not  that  she  doubted  this ; but  it  would  have 
been  an  additional  comfort  to  have  a mother's 
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blessing,  or  a sister’s,  or  even  a friend’s,  upon 
this  strange  and  sweet  emotion  which  had  come 
into  her  life.  So  long  as  it  was  thms  kept  secret 
there  seemed  a certain  incompleteness  and  utt- 
sanctity  about  even  their  happy  love. 

Tom  did  not  comprehend  this  at  all.  He  only 
laughed  at  her  for  feeling  so  44  nesh”  (that  means 
tender,  sensitive— but  the  word  is  almost  unex- 
plainable to  other  than  Stowbury  ears)  on  the 
subject.  He  liked  the  romance  and  excitement 
of  secret  courtship — men  often  do ; rarely  wo- 
men, unless  there  is  something  in  them  not  quite 
right,  not  entirely  womanly. 

But  Tom  was  very  considerate,  and  though  he 
called  it  “ silly,”  and  took  a little  fit  of  crossness 
on  the  occasion,  he  allowed  Elizabeth  to  write 
to  her  mother  about  him,  and  consented  that  on 
her  next  holiday  she  should  go  to  Richmond,  in 
order  to  speak  to  Miss  Hilary  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  ask  her  also  to  write  to  Mrs.  Hand, 
stating  how  good  and  clever  Tom  was,  and  how 
exceedingly  happy  was  Tom’s  Elizabeth. 

“ And  won’t  you  come  and  fetch  me,  Tom?” 
asked  she,  shyly.  * ‘ I am  sure  Miss  Hilary  would 
not  object,  nor  Miss  Leaf  neither.”' 

Tom  protested  he  did  not  care  two  straws 
whether  they  objected  or  not ; he  was  a man  of 
twenty,  in  a good  trade — he  had  lately  gone  back 
to  the  printing,  and  being  a clever  workman, 
earned  capital  wages.  He  had  a right  to  choose 
whom  he  liked,  and  marry  when  he  pleased.  If 
Elizabeth  didn't  care  for  him,  she  might  leave 
him  alone. 

“Oh,  Tom!”  was  all  she  answered,  with  a 
strange  gentleness  that  no  one  could  have  be- 
lieved would  ever  have  come  into  the  manner  of 
South  Sea  Islander.  And  quitting  the  subject 
then,  she  afterward  persuaded  him,  and  not  for 
the  first  time,  into  consenting  to  what  she  thought 
right.  There  is  something  rather  touching  in  a 
servant’s  holiday.  It  comes  so  seldom.  She  must 
count  on  it  for  so  long  beforehand,  and  remem- 
ber it  for  so  long  afterward.  This  present  writer 
owns  to  a strong  sympathy  with  the  holiday- 
makers on  the  grand  galoZdays  of  the  English 
calendar.  It  is  a pleasure  to  watch  the  innu- 
merable groups  of  family  folk,  little  children,  and 
prentice  lads, 

—“Drewed  in  all  their  beat, 

To  walk  abroad  with  8*11  y.” 

And  the  various  “ Sallys”  and  their  correspond- 
ing swains  can  hardly  feel  more  regret  than  she 
when  it  happens  to  be  wet  weather  on  Easter 
week  or  at  Whitsuntide. 

Whit-Monday,  the  day  when  Tom  escaped 
from  the  printing-office,  and  Elizabeth  got  leave 
of  absence  for  six  hours,  was  as  glorious  a June 
day  as  well  could  be.  As  the  two  young  people 
perched  themselves  on  the  top  of  the  Richmond 
omnibus,  and  drove  through  Kensington,  Ham- 
mersmith, Turnham  Green,  and  over  Kew  Bridge 
— Tom  pointing  out  all  the  places,  and  giving 
much  curious  information  about  them — Eliza- 
beth thought  there  never  was  a more  beautiful 
country,  or  a more  lovely  summer  day : she  was, 
she  truly  said.  44  as  happy  as  a Queen.” 


Nevertheless,  when  the  omnibus  stopped,  she, 
with  great  self-denial,  insisted  on  getting  rid  of 
Tom  for  a time.  She  thought  Miss  Hilary  might 
not  quite  like  Tom’s  knowing  where  she  lired, 
or  what  her  occupation  was,  lest  he  might  gossip 
about  it  to  Stowbury  people ; so  she  determined 
to  pay  her  visit  by  herself,  and  appointed  to  meet 
him  at  a certain  hour  on  Richmond  Bridge,  over 
which  bridge  she  watched  him  march  sulkily, 
not  without  a natural  pleasure  that  he  should  be 
so  much  vexed  at  losing  her  company  for  an  hour 
or  two.  But  she  knew  he  would  soon  come  to 
himself— as  he  did,  before  he  had  been  half  a 
mile  on  the  road  to  Hampton  Court,  meeting  a 
young  fellow  he  knew,  and  going  with  him  orer 
thdt  grand  old  palace,  which  furnished  them  with 
a subject  at  their  next  debating  society,  where 
they  both  came  out  very  strong  on  the  question 
of  hypocritical  priests  and  obnoxious  kings,  with 
especial  reference  to  Henry  VIII.  and  Cardinal 
Wolsey. 

i Meanwhile  Elizabeth  went  in  search  of  the 
little  shop— which  nobody  need  expect  to  find 
at  Richmond  now  — bearing  the  well-known 
name  “Janet  Balquidder.”  Entering  it,  for 
there  was  no  private  door,  she  saw,  in  the  far 
comer  above  the  curtained  desk,  the  pretty  curls 
of  her  dear  Miss  Hilary. 

Elizabeth  had  long  kntwn  that  her  mistress 
“ kept  a shop,”  and  with  the  notions  of  gentili- 
ty which  are  just  as  rife  in  her  class  as  in  any 
other,  had  mourned  bitterly  over  this  fact.  But 
when  she  saw  how  fresh  and  well  the  young  lady 
looked,  how  busily  and  cheerfully  she  seemed  to 
work  with  her  great  books  before  her,  and  with 
what  a composed  grace  and  dignity  she  came 
forward  when  asked  for,  Elizabeth  secretly  con- 
fessed that  not  even  keeping  a shop  had  made 
or -could  make  the  smallest  difference  in  Miss 
Hilary. 

She  herself  was  much  more  changed. 

4 4 Why,  Elizabeth,  I should  hardly  have  known 
you !”  was  the  involuntary  exclamation  of  her 
late  mistress. 

She  certainly  did  look  very  nice ; not  smart— 
for  her  sober  taste  preferred  quiet  colors — bat 
excessively  neat  and  well-dressed.  In  her  new 
gown  of  gray  “coburg,”  her  one  handsome 
shawl,  which  had  been  honored  several  times  by 
Miss  Hilary’s  wearing,  her  white  straw  bonnet 
and  white  ribbons,  underneath  which  the  smooth 
black  hair  and  soft  eyes  showed  to  great  ad- 
vantage, she  appeared,  not  44  like  a lady"— a 
servant  can  seldom  do  that  let  her  dress  be  ever 
so  fine — but  like  a thoroughly  respectable,  intelli- 
gent, and  plea&ant-faccd  young  woman. 

And  her  blushes  came  and  went  so  fast,  she 
was  so  nervous  and  yet  so  beamingly  happy, 
that  Miss  Hilary  soon  suspected  there  was  more 
in  this  visit  than  at  first  appealed.  Knowing 
that  with  Elizabeth’s  great  shyness  the  mystery 
would  never  come  out  in  public,  she  took  an 
opportunity  of  asking  her  to  help  her  in  tbc 
bedroom,  and  there,  with  the  folding-doors  safe- 
ly shut,  discovered  the  whole  secret. 

Miss  Hilary  was  a good  deni  surprised  at 
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first.  She  had  never  thought  of  Elizabeth  as 
likely  to  get  married  at  all  — and  to  Tom 
Cliffe. 

“Why,  isn’t  he  a mere  boy;  ever  so  much 
younger  than  you  are  ?” 

“Three  years.” 

“That  is  a pity — a great  pity;  women  grow 
old  so  much  faster  than  men.” 

“ I know  that,”  said  Elizabeth,  somewhat  sor- 
rowfully. 

“Besides,  did  you  not  tell  me  he  was  very 
handsome  and  clever  ?” 

“ Yes ; and  I’m  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
I have  thought  all  that  over  too,  many  a time ; 
indeed  I have,  Miss  Hilaiy.  But  Tom  likes  mo 
— or  fancies  he  does.  Do  you  think” — and  the 
intense  humility  which  true  love  always  has, 
struck  into  Miss  Hilary’s  own  conscious  heart  a 
conviction  of  how  very  true  this  poor  girl’s  love 
must  be.  “Do  you  think  he  is  mistaken ? that 
his  liking  me— I mean  in  that  sort  of  way — is 
quite  impossible?” 

“No,  indeed,  and  I never  said  it;  never 
thought  it,”  was  the  earnest  reply.  “ But  con- 
sider ; three  years  younger  than  yourself ; hand- 
somer and  cleverer  than  you  are — ” 

Miss  Hilary  stopped ; it  seemed  so  cruel  to 
say  such  things,  and  yet  she  felt  bound  to  say 
them.  She  knew  her  former  ‘ ‘ bower-maiden”  1 
well  enough  to  be  convinced  that  if  Elizabeth  i 
were  not  happy  in  marriage  she  would  be  worse 
than  unhappy — might  grow  actually  bad. 

“He  loves  you  now;  you  are  sure  of  that; 
but  are  you  sure  that  he  is  a thoroughly  stable 
and  reliable  character  ? Do  you  believe  he  will 
love  you  always  ?” 

“I  can’t  tell.  Perhaps — if  I deserved  it,” 
said  poor  Elizabeth. 

And,  looking  at  the  downcast  eyes,  at  the 
thorough  womanly  sweetness  and  tenderness 
which  suffused  the  whole  face,  Hilary’s  doubts 
l>egan  to  melt  away.  She  thought  how  some- 
times men,  captivated  by  inward  rather  than 
outward  graces,  have  fallen  in  love  with  plain 
women,  or  women  older  than  themselves,  and 
actually  kept  to  their  attachment  through  life, 
with  a fidelity  rare  as  beautiful.  Perhaps  this 
young  fellow,  who  seemed  by  all  accounts  supe- 
rior to  his  class — having  had  the  sense  to  choose 
that  pearl  in  an  oyster-shell,  Elizabeth  Hand — 
might  also  have  the  sense  to  appreciate  her,  and 
go  on  loving  her  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Any- 


how, he  loved  her  now,  and  she  loved  him ; and 
it  was  useless  reasoning  any  more  about  it. 

“ Come,  Elizabeth,”  cried  her  mistress,  cheer- 
fully, “ I have  said  all  my  say,  and  now  I have 
only  to  give  my  good  wishes.  If  Tom  Cliffe  de- 
serves you,  I am  sure  you  deserve  him,  and  I 
should  like  to  tell  him  so.” 

“ Should  you,  Miss  Hilary?”  and  with  a vis- 
ible brightening  up  Elizabeth  betrayed  Tom’s 
whereabouts,  and  her  little  conspiracy  to  bring 
him  here,  and  her  hesitation  lest  it  might  be 
“ intruding.” 

“Not  at  all.  Tell  him  to  come  at  once.  I 
am  not  like  my  sister;  we  alwnys  allow  ‘fol- 
lowers.’ I think  a mistress  stands  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a parent,  for  the  time  being ; and  that 
can  not  be  a right  or  good  love  which  is  con- 
cealed from  her,  as  if  it  were  a thing  to  be 
ashamed  of.” 

“ I think  so  too.  And  I’m  not  a bit  ashamed 
of  Tom,  nor  he  of  me,”  said  Elizabeth,  so  ener- 
getically that  Miss  Hilary  smiled. 

“ Very  well ; take  him  to  have  his  tea  in  the 
kitchen,  and  then  bring  him  up  stairs  to  speak 
to  my  sister  and  me.” 

At  that  interview,  which  of  course  was  rather 
trying,  Tom  acquitted  himself  to  eveiy  body’s 
satisfaction.  He  was  manly,  modest,  self-pos- 
sessed; did  not  say  much — his  usual  talkative- 
ness being  restrained  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  the  great  impression  made  upon  him 
by  Miss  Hilaiy,  who,  he  afterward  admitted  to 
Elizabeth,  “was  a real  angel,  and  he  should 
write  a poem  upon  her.”  But  the  little  he  did 
say  gave  the  ladies  a very  good  impression  of 
the  intelligence  and  even  refinement  of  Eliza- 
beth’s sweet-heart.  And  though  they  were  sorry 
to  see  him  look  so  delicate,  still  there  was  a 
something  better  than  handsomeness  in  his  hand- 
some face,  which  made  them  not  altogether  sur- 
prised at  Elizabeth’s  being  so  fond  of  him. 

As  she  watched  the  young  couple  down  Bich- 
mond  Street,  in  the  soft  summer  twilight — 
Elizabeth  taking  Tom’s  arm,  and  Tom  drawing 
up  his  stooping  figure  to  its  utmost  extent,  both 
a little  ill-matched  in  height  as  they  were  in 
some  other  things,  but  walking  with  that  air  of 
perfect  confidence  and  perfect  contentedness  in 
each  other  which  always  betrays,  to  a quick  eye, 
those  who  have  agreed  to  walk  through  the  world 
together — Miss  Hilary  turned  from  the  window 
and  sighed. 


“NON  RESPONDET.” 

IT  seems  but  yesterday  that,  as  companions, 

We  read  the  life  of  the  old  Latian  age, 

And  all  its  stern  and  stirring  martial  glories 

Flashed  on  our  souls  from  out  the  wondrous  page. 

I call  to  mind  when  first  the  Boman  legions 
Gathered  at  roll-call  met  our  eager  gaze, 

Comrade  for  slain  comrade  answering,  Non  respondet ! 
How  His  eyes  kindled  into  sudden  blaze: 
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“How  false,”  He  cried,  “they  spoke  from  Heraclea, 

From  Thrasymenc,  Cannae,  Zama’s  crimson  sand; 
Throughout  Rome's  long  and  weary  years  of  struggle 
Theirs  were  the  only  voices  in  the  land  l” 

Last  night  in  camp,  before  the  guns  of  Richmond, 

Our  roll  was  called,  as  one  short  month  ago  : 

The  Orderly’s  clear  voice  rang  out  as  ever, 

Sharply  distinct,  deliberate,  and  slow. 

But  at  One  name  what  sudden  solemn  stillness! 

0 God!  we  heard  it  though  so  far  away: 

And  “//«  replies  not”  were  the  words  unspoken 

That  moment's  all  awful  silence  seemed  to  say. 

When,  in  the  reddening  summer  dawn,  there  gather 
Dear  household  faces  round  the  board,  we  rise 
And  start  in  sweet  forgetfulness  to  call  Him — 

But  only  silence: — never  he  replies. 

When,  in  the  purple  twilight,  memory  wanders 
In  pleasant  idleness  to  other  days, 

And  we  with  oftenest  said  “Do  you  remember?’’ 

Turn  quick  to  meet  His  ready  answering  gaze: 

Only  our  sad  hearts’  slow  and  mournful  beating: — 

No  young  and  fresh  elastic  voice  replies: 

We  meet  the  stars’  far  off  and  pitying  glances, 

But  not  the  tender  fervor  of  His  eyes. 

Last  year,  when  violets  laughed  in  blue-eyed  meadows, 
And  white-robed  trillium  flecked  the  south  declines, 
And,  bishop’s-caps  in  winding  long  procession 
Marched  to  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  pines, 

He  said,  “ I hear  my  mother  Nature  calling ; 

1 shake  off  Manhood’s  dust  beside  her  rills ; 

0 tenderest  Alma  Mater!  I regain  thee 

As  much  a boy  as  when  I left  these  hills.” 

Alas!  I hear  that  call  again  re-echo 

From  woods  where  June  holds  carnival  to-day ; 

But  11  He  replies  not:” — so  the  birds  and  flowers, 

His  early  comrades,  pause  to  sigh  and  say. 

O earth!  with  all  thy  myriads  of  voices, 

Is  this,  the  sweetest,  evermore  at  rest? — 

O brave  young  life!  Is  there  no  deeper  record 

Stamped  on  the  world,  which  even  in  death  it  blessed? 

“O  soul  untrue  to  childhood’s  intuitions! 

Recall  the  lesson  which  the  old  world  gave: — 

There  is  no  voice  which  answers  from  the  living 
With  half  the  power  of  His  from  out  the  grave. 

“When  to  the  home  and  to  the  hearts  he  cherished, 

The  slumberous  calm  which  follows  youth  shall  come, 
And  to  the  call  for  nobler  aspli^ions 

The  drowsy  powers  of  life  shall  all  be  dumb, 

“Fear  not — One  voice  shall  break  that  deadly  silence; 

And  from  His  southern  grave  those  answers  rise: — 

‘He  only  lives  who  bravely  combats  Error; 

*Tis  only  he  that  yields  to  Wrong  who  dies!"' 

O solemn  roll-call!  through  the  coming  ages 
I hear  thy  echoes  swell  the  pine-wood’s  roar; 

And  floating  down  the  Mississippi's  current, 

Come  back  with  South  winds  from  the  low  Gulf  shore. 
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Abi  wbfna  n sold ter  answers*  u Non  rfsjmntki" 

In  otto  tongao  than  Romans  spok*,  sto*  ittW' 

The  £\\>A\  lican  of  a kmg^wauing  italiOtv 

To  i-amps  where  beacon  watch-fire  bums. 

They  mse  to  freemen  their  appealing  toiccs, 

Earth  'wifiii  the  answot  to  that  hitte?  try  | 

And  from  thegr&Y6&  at  ^pHogheid,  Shiloh,  Tiidtmond, 
Swift.  t\w  itHfcfceriiig.-  ffc  rr/'/y  /” 

Camp  Caibo. 


THi:  IIOtrgE  UWP;  A^tW0Tm.r ; / ■ 

^ : ^rortd:^  fouM ior  them  the- ttu- 

’ ~ •: ; *y. : ' ■ ? hbbWeiichoy,'- 

i Sjrfcfi  observations,  however,  as  I hfefe  torn 
•\T  ■%<  ; ' •;■'■'/ ;l  salted  to  yB&ko  Oh  tiiis  matter  have  Ted  to  to 

’•*- .j Mfcve-  th$t.:fh£  jfioSVi^iehby  &i%  no  mean*  the 
?\ . •'  i $}k?efts!.  of  to  lotto**  we-.  When 
. • ‘ ,'\ c^p^to  hobl^&ltoy  of  one.  dr  wo  und 

* *’  ' ’.  " > .fWmxvy  to  iiui^d  A'{KjTib/of  tho 

I >£&»*£  eh^  ffermsrafi  uuri|*c  frrnr,  and  to'Ut-' 
’ * *.  ' r t\h  to "isr  frnft  tha t Li  ripe.  TlU-ij  ftVto* 

: . ■;  *.V$?  • • * tig*n  - as  *$;  the  tTOftokfc.  . W h fth • fe'  to  l#t$er 

L • . jic£>.  fmlt^-ihat  whU*&  tffceof  %mHy~-wfiteh  ft,  fj*r> 

‘ : ■ hap»»  favored  with  some.  apparatus, 

-.if- ■ or  wtob*  ®d  h^s*?  ft  backed  1/y to  tomtb Af  a 
;'  .'■  T >ji)v: ■ somhem  waft-to  that  fruit  of  goiter 
*A' to  which  mitnfte  work*  wiitoit  as^ftbtocitf  To 
which  ihe  »u  ft  operates  In  ft*  own  time,  wr  .$«?/< 
^ &?¥*  nev  er  Dpcnste^  if  ^mde  lian 

bom  Mldjred^ :to  interlace  -Ilie  *%>$$$#■ 

r *• . ■’  ; , :"V'r  •U»iibi.  is  hi  tawn-  v>r  u.e  fronty*  aprwauiu  or  of 

th*  ^H-rhern  wall  The  fr-uU  .comes  verminh  , 
^ ■/  j WA«ii«a88SPE.IL'  tjnd  bt:  an  period;  It  is  spohe^,  fpeek*. 

ap»l  >3f  a emain  ni:mli^  hr  no  menns  desph 
h fe  . T l>f  o wnei"  hhft  it  wlibn  be  wonts  it,  mi<l 
it  Serves  its  fd«J«  5ut,  xievcrfhalc^?  accordiBe: 
Ur  my  ibhikin^,  the  fullest  ilnvpr  of  fbe  M>m  is 

pii^ii  to  Ml  «thrr  friut^i^  {riven  in  ibe 

I'vyn  good  time,  if  so  be  that  nb  toigoniai  sliadv 
iiffs  iiiterpo<*d  rteoif.  I like  tlm  smaek  of  itb 
nuturai  growth,  and  like  ft,  pwinipH,  the  bnoet 
because  thfit  wlikdi  lia^  bem  obfirine:!  lias  teeri 
labtainol  wiiiput  fttyor. 

But  thn  hobbledehoy,  tlvough  lie  blushes  when 
wwrim  address  himv  aad  is.  unmy  even  when 
hr.  ny^tit  them,  though  he  U not  tnastcr  of  hi** 
htxdvs  jp  a haI]-rr>or?>,  and  h hardly  master  of  hi^ 
touguo  m x\\y  time,  ft  the  most  .eloquent  of  t«- 
wt’d  esheciallv'  cloi|mm&  nmnng  ftmiUifnl 
wdm(rjv  ite  enjoys  ell  the,  triumphs  of  a Don 
Juan  without  any  Of  Hon  dhtin’a  iieartleAsncft^, 
and  is  able  to  mt\qmr  6t  all  <;nommtcrs  through 
the  force  of  ihe-.wietiftsa  of  hiv 

voice.  But  this,  eloquence  ft  heard  only  hy  hft 
own  inner  earn,  jmd  thi*se  triumphs  are  the  trb 
tnnph*  of  his 

The  true  hobbledehoy  is  ttmch  alotie,  not  beinjj: 
greatly  given  to  social  intercourse  even  wfrh  otl^. 
er  hobbiedehors — a trait  in  hft  < haraet^er  wliicli 
I think  has  hardly  been  siiffiriently  ojwervrif  by 
the  world  at  large,  jje  has  probably  become  n 
hobbledehoy  tnsread  of  m ; Apollo  because  pry 
cnmsranccs  have  not  afforded  him  much  social 
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intercourse;  and,  therefore,  he  wanders  about  in  j 
solitude,  taking  long  walks,  in  which  he  dreams 
of  those  successes  which  are  so  far  removed  from 
his  powers  of  achievement.  Out  in  the  fields, 
with  his  stick  in  his  hand,  he  is  very  eloquent, 
cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  springing  summer 
weeds  as  he  practices  his  oratory  with  energy. 
And  thus  he  feeds  an  imagination  for  which  those 
who  know  him  give  him  but  scanty  credit,  and 
unconsciously  prepares  himself  for  that  latter 
ripening,  if  only  the  ungenial  shade  will  some 
day  cease  to  interpose  itself. 

Such  hobbledehoys  receive  but  little  petting 
unless  it  be  from  a mother ; and  such  a hobble- 
dehoy was  John  Eames  when  he  was  sent  away 
from  Guestwick  to  begin  his  life  in  the  big  room 
of  a public  office  in  London.  We  may  say  that 
there  was  nothing  of  the  young  Apollo  about 
him.  But  yet  he  was  not  without  friends — 
friends  who  wished  him  well  and  thought  much 
of  his  welfare.  And  he  had  a younger  sister 
who  loved  him  dearly,  who  had  no  idea  that  he 
was  a hobbledehoV,  being  somewhat  of  a hobble- 
dehoya  herself.  Mrs.  Eames,  their  mother,  was 
a widow,  living  in  a small  house  in  Guestwick, 
whose  husband  had  been  throughout  his  whole 
life  an  intimate  friend  of  our  squire.  He  had 
been  a man  of  many  misfortunes,  having  begun 
the  world  almost  with  affluence,  and  having  end- 
ed it  in  poverty.  He  had  lived  all  his  days  in 
Guestwick,  having  at  one  time  occupied  a large 
tract  of  land,  and  lost  much  money  in  experi- 
mental farming ; and  late  in  life  he  had  taken  a 
small  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and 
there  had  died  some  two  years  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  this  story.  With  no  other  man 
had  Mr.  Dale  lived  on  terms  so  intimate;  and 
when  Mr.  Eames  died  Mr.  Dale  acted  as  execu- 
tor under  his  will  and  as  guardian  to  his  chil- 
dren. He  had,  moreover,  obtained  for  John 
Eames  that  situation  under  the  Crown  which  he 
now  held. 

And  Mrs.  Eames  had  been  and  still  was  on 
very  friendly  terms  with  Mrs.  Dale.  The  squire 
had  never  taken  quite  kindly  to  Mrs.  Eames, 
whom  her  husband  had  not  met  till  ho  was  al- 
ready past  forty  years  of  age.  But  Mrs.  Dale 
had  made  up  by  her  kindness  to  the  poor  forlorn 
woman  for  any  lack  of  that  cordiality  which 
might  have  been  shown  to  her  from  the  Great 
House.  Mrs.  Eames  was  a poor  forlorn  woman 
— forlorn  even  during  the  time  of  her  husband's 
life,  but  very  wobegone  now  in  her  widowhood. 
In  matters  of  importance  the  squire  had  been 
kind  to  her ; arranging  for  her  her  little  money 
affairs,  advising  her  about  her  house  and  income, 
also  getting  for  her  that  appointment  for  her 
son.  But  he  snubbed  her  when  he  met  her,  and 
poor  Mrs.  Eames  held  him  in  great  awe.  Mrs. 
Dale  held  her  brother-in-law  in  no  awe,  and 
sometimes  gave  to  the  widow  from  Guestwick 
advice  quite  at  variance  to  that  given  by  the 
squire.  In  this  way  there  had  grown  up  an  in- 
timacy between  Bell  and  Lily  and  the  young 
Eames,  and  either  of  the  girls  was  prepared  to 
declare  that  Johnny  Eames  was  her  own  and 


! well-loved  friend.  Nevertheless  they  spoke  of 
him  occasionally  with  some  little  dash  of  merri- 
ment— as  is  not  unusual  with  pretty  girls  who 
have  hobbledehoys  among  their  intimate  friends, 
and  who  are  not  themselves  unaccustomed  to 
the  grace  of  an  Apollo. 

I may  as  well  announce  at  once  that  John 
Eames,  when  he  went  up  to  London,  was  abso- 
lutely and  irretrievably  in  love  with  Lily  Dale. 
He  had  declared  his  passion  in  the  most  moving 
language  a hundred  times ; but  he  had  declared 
it  only  to  himself.  He  had  written  much  po- 
etry about  Lily,  but  he  kept  his  lines  safe  under 
double  lock  and  key.  When  he  gave  the  reins 
to  his  imagination,  he  flattered  himself  that  he 
might  win  not  only  her  but  the  world  at  large 
also  by  his  verses ; but  he  would  have  perished 
rather  than  exhibit  them  to  human  eye.  During 
the  last  ten  weeks  of  his  life  at  Guestwick,  while 
he  was  preparing  for  his  career  in  London,  he 
hung  about  Allington,  walking  over  frequently 
and  then  walking  back  again ; but  all  in  vain. 
During  these  visits  he  would  sit  in  Mrs.  Dale's 
drawing-room,  speaking  but  little,  and  address- 
ing himself  usually  to  the  mother ; but  on  each 
occasion,  as  he  started  on  his  long,  hot  walk, 
he  resolved  that  he  would  say  something  by 
which  Lily  might  know  of  his  love.  When  he 
left  for  London  that  something  had  not  been 
said. 

He  had  not  dreamed  of  asking  her  to  be  his 
wife.  John  Eames  was  about  to  begin  the  world 
with  eighty  pounds  a year,  and  an  allowance  of 
twenty  more  from  his  mother's  purse.  He  was 
well  aware  that  with  such  an  income  he  could 
not  establish  himself  as  a married  man  in  Lon- 
don, and  he  also  felt  that  the  man  who  might  be 
fortunate  enough  to  win  Lily  for  his  wife  should 
be  prepared  to  give  her  every  soft  luxury  that 
the  world  could  afford.  He  knew  well  that  he 
ought  not  to  expect  any  assurance  of  Lily’s  love ; 
but,  nevertheless,  he  thought  it  possible  that  he 
might  give  her  an  assurance  of  his  love.  It 
would  probably  be  in  vain.  He  had  no  real  hope, 
unless  when  he  was  in  one  of  those  poetic  moods. 
He  had  acknowledged  to  himself,  in  some  indis- 
tinct way,  that  he  was  no  more  than  a hobble- 
dehoy, awkward,  silent,  ungainly,  with  a face 
unfinished,  as  it  were,  or  unripe.  All  this  he 
knew,  and  knew  also  that  there  were  A polios  in 
the  world  who  would  be  only  too  ready  to  carry 
off  Lily  in  their  splendid  cars.  But  not  the  less 
did  he  make  up  his  mind  that  having  loved  her 
once,  it  behooved  him,  aa  a true  man,  to  love 
her  on  to  the  end. 

One  little  word  he  had  said  to  her  when  they 
parted,  but  it  had  been  a word  of  friendship 
rather  than  of  love.  He  had  strayed  out  after 
her  on  to  the  lawn,  leaving  Bell  alone  in  the 
drawing-room.  Perhaps  Lily  had  understood 
something  of  the  boy’s  feeling,  and  had  wished 
to  speak  kindly  to  him  at  parting,  or  almost  more 
than  kindly.  There  is  a silent  love  which  women 
recognize,  and  which  in  some  silent  way  thqf 
acknowledge — giving  gracious  but  silent  thanks 
for  the  respect  which  accompanies  it. 
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“I  have  come  to  say  good-by,  Lily,”  said  John-  1 
ny  Eames,  following  the  girl  down  one  of  the 
paths. 

“Good-by,  John,”  said  she,  turning  round. 
44  You  know  how  sorry  we  are  to  lose  you.  But 
it’s  a great  thing  for  you  to  be  going  up  to  Lon- 
don.” 

44  Well ; yes.  I suppose  it  is.  I*d  sooner  re- 
main here,  though.” 

4 4 What  I stay  here,  doing  nothing ! I am  sure 
you  would  not.” 

44  Of  course,  I should  like  to  do  something. 

I mean — ” 

44  You  mean  that  it  is  painful  to  part  with  old 
friends ; and  I’m  sure  that  we  all  feel  that  at 
parting  with  you.  But  you’ll  have  a holiday 
sometimes,  and  then  we  shall  see  you.” 

44Yes;  of  course,  I shall  see  you  then.  I 
think,  Lily,  I shall  care  more  about  seeing  you 
than  any  body.” 

44  Oh  no,  John.  There’ll  be  your  own  mo- 
ther and  sister." 

44  Yes ; there’ll  be  mother  and  Mary,  o t course. 
But  I will  come  over  hero  the  very  first  day — 
that  is,  if  you’ll  care  to  see  me  ?” 

44  We  shall  care  to  see  you  very  much.  You 
know  that.  And — dear  John,  I do  hope  you’ll 
be  happy.” 

There  was  a tone  in  her  voice  as  she  spoke 
which  almost  upset  him;  or,  I should  rather 
say,  which  almost  put  him  up  upon  his  legs  and 
made  him  speak ; but  its  ultimate  effect  was  less 
powerful.  44 Do  you?”  said  he,  as  he  held  her 
hand  for  a few  happy  seconds.  44  And  I’m  sure 
I hope  you’ll  always  be  happy.  Good-by,  Lily.” 
Then  he  left  her,  returning  to  the  house,  and 
she  continued  her  walk,  wandering  down  among 
the  trees  in  the  shrubbery,  and  not  showing  her- 
self for  the  next  half  hour.  How  many  girls  have 
some  such  lover  as  that — a lover  who  says  no 
more  to  them  than  Johnny  Eames  then  said  to 
Lily  Dale,  who  never  says  more  than  that  ? And 
yet  when,  in  after-years,  they  count  over  the 
names  of  ail  who  have  loved  them,  the  name  of 
that  awkward  youth  i3  never  forgotten. 

That  farewell  had  been  spoken  nearly  two 
years  since,  and  Lily  Dale  was  then  seventeen. 
Since  that  time  John  Eames  had  been  home 
once,  and  during  his  month’s  holidays  had  often 
visited  Allington.  But  he  had  never  improved 
upon  that  occasion  of  which  I have  told.  It 
had  seemed  to  him  that  Lily  was  colder  to  him 
than  in  old  days,  and  he  had  become,  if  any 
thing,  more  shy  in  his  ways  with  her.  He  was 
to  return  to  Guestwick  again  during  this  au- 
tumn ; but,  to  tell  honestly  the  truth  in  the  mat- 
ter, Lily  Dale  did  not  think  or  care  very  much 
for  his  coming.  Girls  of  nineteen  do  not  care 
for  lovers  of  one-and-twenty,  unless  it  be  when 
the  fruit  has  had  the  advantage  of  some  forcing 
apparatus  or  southern  wall. 

John  Eames’s  love  was  still  as  hot  as  ever, 
having  been  sustained  on  poetry,  and  kept  alive, 
perhaps,  by  some  close  confidence  in  the  ears  of 
a brother  clerk ; but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that ; 
during  these  two  years  he  had  been  a melan-  i 


choly  lover.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  bet- 
ter for  him  had  his  disposition  led  him  to  that 
line  of  life.  Such,  however,  had  not  been  the 
case.  He  had  already  abandoned  the  flute  on 
which  he  had  learned  to  sound  three  sad  notes 
before  he  left  Guestwick,  and,  after  the  fifth  or 
sixth  Sunday,  he  had  relinquished  his  solitary 
walks  along  the  towing-path  of  the  Regent’s 
Park  Canal.  To  think  of  one’s  absent  love  is 
very  sweet ; but  it  becomes  monotonous  after  a 
mile  or  two  of  a towing-path,  and  the  mind  will 
turn  away  to  Aunt  Sally,  the  Cremorne  Gar- 
dens, and  financial  questions.  I doubt  whether 
any  girl  would  be  satisfied  with  her  lover’s  mind 
if  she  knew  the  whole  of  it 

44 1 say,  Caudle,  I wonder  whether  a fellow 
could  get  into  a club  ?” 

This  proposition  was  made,  on  one  of  those 
Sunday  walks,  by  John  Eames  to  the  friend  of 
his  bosom,  a brother  clerk,  whose  legitimate 
name  was  Cradell,  and  who  was  therefore  call- 
ed Caudle  by  his  friends. 

“Get  into  a club?  Fisher  in  our  room  be- 
longs to  a club.” 

“That’s  only  a chess-club.  I mean  a regu- 
lar club.” 

44  One  of  the  swell  ones  at  the  West  End  ?” 
said  Cradell,  almost  lost  in  admiration  at  the 
ambition  of  his  friend. 

44 1 shouldn’t  want  it  to  be  particularly  swell. 
If  a man  isn’t  a swell,  I don’t  see  what  he  gets 
by  going  among  those  who  are.  But  it  is  so 
uncommon  slow  at  Mother  Roper’s.”  Now  Mrs. 
Roper  was  a respectable  lady,  who  kept  a board- 
ing-house in  Burton  Crescent,  and  to  whom 
Mrs.  Eames  had  been  strongly  recommended 
when  she  was  desirous  of  findiug  a specially  safe 
domicile  for  her  son.  For  the  first  year  of  his 
life  in  London  John  Eames  had  lived  alone  in 
lodgings ; but  that  had  resulted  in  discomfort, 
solitude,  and,  alas!  in  some  amount  of  debt, 
which  had  come  heavily  on  the  poor  widow. 
Now,  for  the  second  year,  some  safer  mode  of 
life  was  necessary.  She  had  learned  that  Mrs. 
Cradell,  the  widow  of  a barrister,  who  had  also 
succeeded  in  getting  her  son  into  the  Income- 
tax  Office,  had  placed  him  in  charge  of  Mr9. 
Roper ; and  she,  with  many  injunctions  to  that 
motherly  woman,  submitted  her  own.  boy  to  the 
same  custody. 

44  And  about  going  to  church?”  Mrs.  Eames 
had  said  to  Mrs.  Roper. 

44 1 don’t  suppose  I can  look  after  that, 
ma’am,”  Mrs.  Roper  had  answered,  conscien- 
tiously. 44  Young  gentlemen  choose  mostly  their 
own  churches.” 

“But  they  do  go?”  asked  the  mother,  very 
anxious  in  her  heart  as  to  this  new  life  in  which 
her  boy  was  to  be  left  to  follow  in  so  many  things 
the  guidance  of  his  own  lights. 

44  They  who  have  been  brought  up  steady  do  . 
so,  mostly.” 

44  He  has  been  brought  up  steady,  Mrs.  Ro- 
per. He  has,  indeed.  And  you  won’t  give  him 
a latch-key  ?” 

44  Well,  they  always  do  ask  for  it.” 
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“ But  he  won’t  insist,  if  you  tell  him  that  I 
had  rather  that  he  shouldn't  hare  one.” 

Mrs.  Roper  promised  accordingly,  and  John- 
ny Eames  was  left  under  her  charge.  He  did 
ask  for  the  latch-key,  and  Mrs.  Roper  answered 
as  she  was  bidden.  But  he  asked  again,  hay- 
ing been  sophisticated  by  the  philosophy  of  Cra- 
dcll,  and  then  Mrs.  Roper  handed  him  the  key. 
She  was  a woman  who  plumed  herself  on  being 
as  good  as  her  word,  not  understanding  that  any 
one  could  justly  demand  from  her  more  than 
that.  She  gave  Johnny  Eames  the  key,  as 
doubtless  she  had  intended  to  do ; for  Mrs.  Ro- 
per knew  the  world,  and  understood  that  young 
men  without  latch-keys  would  not  remain  with 
her. 

“ I thought  you  didn’t  seem  to  find  it  so  dull 
9ince  Amelia  came  home,”  said  Cradell. 

“ Amelia ! What's  Amelia  to  me  ? I have 
told  you  every  thing,  Cradell,  and  yet  you  can 
talk  to  me  about  Amelia  Roper  1” 

“Come  now,  Johnny — " He  had  always 
been  called  Johnny,  and  the  name  had  gone 
with  him  to  his  office.  Even  Amelia  Roper  had 
called  him  Johnqy  on  more  than  one  occasion 
before  this.  “You  were  as  sweet  to  her  the 
other  night  as  though  there  were  no  such  person 
as  L.  D.  in  existence.”  John  Eames  turned 
away  and  shook  his  head.  Nevertheless,  the 
words  of  his  friend  were  grateful  to  him.  The 
character  of  a Don  Juan  was  not  unpleasant  to 
his  imagination,  and  ho  liked  to  think  that  he 
might  amuse  Amelia  Roper  with  a passing  word, 
though  his  heart  was  true  to  Lilian  Dale.  In 
truth,  however,  many  more  of  the  passing  words 
had  been  spoken  by  the  fair  Amelia  than  by  him. 

Mrs.  Roper  had  been  quite  as  good  as  her 
word  when  she  told  Mrs.  Eames  that  her  house- 
hold was  composed  of  herself,  of  a son  who  was 
in  an  attorney's  office,  of  an  ancient  maiden 
cousin,  named  Miss  Spruce,  who  lodged  with 
her,  and  of  Mr.  Cradell.  The  divine  Amelia 
had  not  then  been  living  with  her,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  statement  which  she  was  making  by 
no  means  compelled  her  to  inform  Mrs.  Eames 
that  the  young  lady  would  probably  return  home 
in  the  following  winter.  A Mr.  and  Mre.  Lupex 
had  also  joined  the  family  lately,  and  Mrs.  Ro- 
per’s house  was  now  supposed  to  be  full. 

And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Johnny 
Eames  had,  in  certain  unguarded  moments,  con- 
fided to  Cradell  the  secret  of  a second,  weaker 
passion  for  Amelia.  “She  is  a fine  girl — a 
deuced  fine  girl!”  Johnny  Eames  had  said, 
using  a style  of  language  which  he  had  learned 
since  he  left  Guestwick  and  Allington.  Mr. 
Cradell,  also,  was  an  admirer  of  the  fair  sex; 
and,  alas ! that  I should  say  so,  Mrs.  Lupex,  at 
the  present  moment,  was  the  object  of  his  ad- 
miration. Not  that  he  entertained  the  slightest 
idea  of  wronging  Mr.  Lupex — a man  who  was  a 
scene-painter,  and  knew  the  world.  Mr.  Cra- 
dell admired  Mrs.  Lupex  as  a connoisseur,  not 
simply  as  a man.  “ By  Heavens ! Johnny,  what 
a figure  that  woman  has !”  he  said,  one  morning, 
as  they  were  walking  to  their  office. 


“Yes ; she  stands  well  on  her  pins.” 

“ I should  think  she  did.  If  I understand 
any  thing  of  form,”  said  Cradell,  “ that  woman 
is  nearly  perfect.  What  a torso  she  has !” 

From  which  expression,  and  from  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Lupex  depended  greatly  upon  her 
stays  and  crinoline  for  such  figure  as  she  suc- 
ceeded in  displaying,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Cradell  did  not  understand  much 
about  form. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  her  nose  isn't  quite 
straight,”  said  Johnny  Eames.  Now,  it  un- 
doubtedly was  the  fact  that  the  nose  on  Mn. 
Lupex’s  face  was  a little  awry.  It  was  a long, 
thin  nose,  which,  as  it  progressed  forward  into 
the  air,  certainly  had  a preponderating  bias  to- 
ward the  left  side. 

“ I care  more  for  figure  than  face,”  said  Cra- 
dell. “But  Mrs.  Lupex  has  fine  eyes — very 
fine  eyes.” 

“And  knows  how  to  use  them,  too,”  said 
Johnny. 

“Why  shouldn’t  she?  And  then  she  has 
lovely  hair.” 

“Only  she  never  brushes  it  in  the  morn- 
ing.” 

“Do  you  know,  I like  that  kind  of  desha- 
bille,”.said  Cradell.  “Too  much  care  always 
betrays  itself.” 

“But  a woman  should  be  tidy.” 

“ What  a word  to  apply  to  such  a creature  as 
Mrs.  Lupex!  I call  her  a splendid  woman. 
And  how  well  she  was  got  up  last  night ! Do 
you  know,  I've  an  idea  that  Lupex  treats  her 
very  badly.  She  said  a word  or  two  to  me  yes- 
terday that — ” And  then  he  paused.  There  are 
some  confidences  which  a man  does  not  share 
even  with  his  dearest  friend. 

“ I rather  fancy  it's  quite  the  other  way,”  said 
Eames. 

“ How  the  other  way  ?” 

“That  Lupex  has  quite  as  much  as  he  like* 
of  Mrs.  L.  The  sound  of  her  voice  sometimes 
makes  me  shake  in  my  shoes,  I know.” 

“I  like  a woman  with  spirit,”  said  Cradell. 

“ Oh,  so  do  I.  But  one  may  have  too  much 
of  a good  thing.  Amelia  did  tell  me— only  you 
won’t  mention  it.” 

“ Of  course,  I won’t.” 

“She  told  me  that  Lupex  sometimes  was 
obliged  to  run  away  from  her.  He  goes  down 
to  the  theatre,  and  remains  there  two  or  three 
days  at  a time.  Then  she  goes  to  fetch  him, 
and  there  is  no  end  of  a row  in  the  house.” 

“ The  fact  is,  he  drinks,”  said  CradeLL  “By 
George,  I pity  a woman  whose  husband  drinks 
— and  such  a woman  as  that,  too!” 

“Take  care,  old  fellow,  or  you’ll  find  your- 
self in  a scrape.” 

“I  know  what  I’m  at.  Lord  bless  you,  Tva 
not  going  to  lose  my  head  because  I see  a fine 
woman.” 

4 4 Or  your  heart  either  ?” 

“Oh,  heart  1 There’s  nothing  of  that  kind 
of  thing  about  me.  I regard  a woman  as  a pic  • 
tore  or  a statue.  I dare  say  I shall  marry  some 
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day,  because  men  do ; but  I’ve  no  idea  of  losing 
myself  about  a woman.” 

“ I’d  lose  myself  ten  times  over  for — ” 

“L.  D.,”  said  Cradell. 

“That  I would.  And  yet  I know  I shall 
never  have  her.  Tm  a jolly,  laughing  sort  of 
fellow;  and  yet,  do  you  know,  Caudle,  when 
that  girl  marries  it  will  be  all  up  with  me.  It 
will,  indeed.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  you’ll  cut  your  throat?” 

“No;  I sha’n’t  do  that.  I sha’n’t  do  any 
thing  of  that  sort;  and  yet  it  will  be  all  up  with 
me.”  # 

“ You  are  going  down  there  in  October ; why 
don’t  you  ask  her  to  have  you  ?” 

“ With  ninety  pounds  a year  J ” His  grateful 
country  had  twice  increased  his  salary  at  the 
rate  of  five  pounds  each  year.  “ With  ninety 
pounds  a year,  and  twenty  allowed  me  by  my 
mother!” 

“ She  could  wait,  I suppose.  I should  ask 
her,  and  no  mistake.  If  one  is  to  love  a girl, 
it’s  no  good  one  going  on  in  that  way.” 

“It  isn’t  much  good,  certainly, ” said  Johnny 
Eames.  And  then  they  reached  the  door  of  the 
Income-tax  Office,  and  each  went  away  to  his 
own  desk. 

From  this  little  dialogue  it  may  be  imagined 
that  though  Mrs.  Roper  was  as  good  as  her  word, 
she  was  not  exactly  the  woman  whom  Mrs. 
Eames  would  have  wished  to  select  as  a protect- 
ing angel  for  her  son.  But  the  truth  I take  to 
be  this,  that  protecting  angels  for  widows’  sons, 
at  forty-eight  pounds  a year,  paid  quarterly,  are 
not  to  be  found  very  readily  in  London.  Mrs. 
Roper  was  not  worse  than  others  of  her  class. 
She  would  much  have  preferred  lodgers  who 
were  respectable  to  those  who  were  not  so — if 
she  could  only  have  found  respectable  lodgers  as 
she  wanted  them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lupex  hardly 
came  under  that  denomination ; and  when  she 
gave  them  up  her  big  front  bedroom  at  a hun- 
dred a year  she  knew  she  was  doing  wrong. 
And  she  was  troubled,  too,  about  her  own  daugh- 
ter Amelia,  who  was  already  over  thirty  years 
of  age.  Amelia  was  a very  clever  young  wo- 
man, who  had  been,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
first  young  lady  at  a millinery  establishment  in 
Manchester.  Mrs.  Roper  knew  that  Mrs.  Eames 
and  Mrs.  Cradell  would  not  wish  their  sons  to 
associate  with  her  daughter.  But  what  could 
she  do  ? She  could  not  refuse  the  shelter  of  her 
own  house  to  her  own  child,  and  yet  her  heart 
misgave  her  when  she  saw  Amelia  flirting  with 
young  Eames. 

“ I wish,  Amelia,  you  wouldn't  have  so  much 
to  say  to  that  young  man.” 

“Laws,  mother!” 

“ So  I do.  If  you  go  on  like  that,  you'll  put 
me  out  of  both  my  lodgers.” 

“ Go  on  like  what,  mother  ? If  a gentleman 
speaks  to  me,  I suppose  I’m  to  answer  him  ? I 
know  how  to  behave  myself,  I believe.”  And 
then  she  gave  her  head  a toss.  Whereupon  her 
mother  was  silent;  for  her  mother  was  afraid 
of  her. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

ABOUT  L.  D. 

Apollo  Ckosbie  left  London*  for  Aliington 
on  the  31st  of  August,  intending  to  stay  there 
four  weeks,  with  the  declared  intention  of  re- 
cruiting his  strength  by  an  absence  of  two 
months  from  official  cares,  and  with  no  fixed 
purpose  as  to  his  destiny  for  the  last  of  those 
two  months.  Offers  of  hospitality  had  been 
made  to  him  by  the  dozen.  Lady  Hartletop’s 
doors,  in  Shropshire,  were  open  to  him,  if  he 
chose  to  enter  them.  He  had  been  invited  by 
the  Countess  de  Courcy  to  join  her  suite  at 
Courcy  Castle.  His  special  friend,  Montgom- 
erie Dobbs,  had  a place  in  Scotland,  and  then 
there  was  a yachting  party  by  which  he  was 
much  wanted.  But  Mr.  Crosbie  had  as  yet 
knocked  himself  down  to  none  of  these  biddings, 
having  before  him  when  he  left  London  no  other 
fixed  engagement  than  that  which  took  him  to 
Aliington.  On  the  first  of  October  we  shall 
also  find  ourselves  at  Aliington  in  company 
with  Johnny  E&mes ; and  Apollo  Crosbie  will 
still  be  there — by  no  means  to  the  comfort  of  our 
friend  from  the  Income-tax  Office. 

Johnny  Eames  can  not  be  called  unlucky  in 
that  matter  of  his  annual  holiday,  seeing  that  he 
was  allowed  to  leave  London  in  October,  a month 
during  which  few  chose  to  own  that  they  remain 
in  town.  For  myself,  I always  regard  May  as 
the  best  month  for  holiday -making ; but  then 
no  Londoner  cares  to  be  absent  in  May.  Young 
Eames,  though  he  lived  in  Burton  Crescent  and 
had  as  yet  no  connection  with  the  West  End, 
had  already  learned  his  lesson  in  this  respect. 
“Those  fellows  in  the  big  room  want  me  to 
take  May,”  he  had  said  to  his  friend  Cradell. 

“ They  must  think  I’m  uncommon  green.” 

“It’s  too  bad,”  said  Cradell.  “A' man 
shouldn’t  be  asked  to  take  his  leave  in  May.  I 
never  did,  and  what’s  more,  I never  will.  I'd 
go  to  the  Board  first.” 

Eames  had  escaped  this  evil  without  going  to 
the  Board,  and  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  for 
himself  for  his  own  holiday  that  month  of  Oc- 
tober, which,  of  all  months,  is  perhaps  the  most 
highly  esteemed  for  holiday  purposes.  “ I shall 
go  down  by  the  mail-train  to-morrow  night,”  he 
said  to  Amelia  Roper,  on  the  evening  before  his 
departure.  At  that  moment  he  was  sitting  alone 
with  Amelia  in  Mrs.  Roper’s  back  drawing-room. 
In  the  front  room  Cradell  was  talking  to  Mrs. 
Lupex;  but  as  Miss  Spruce  was  with  them,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Lupex  need  have  had 
no  cause  for  jealousy. 

“Yes,”  said  Amelia;  “I  know  how  great  is 
your  haste  to  get  down  to  that  fascinating  spot. 

I could  not  expect  that  you  would  lose  one  single 
hour  in  hurrying  away  from  Burton  Crescent.” 

Amelia  Roper  was  a tall,  well-grown  young 
woman,  with  dark  hair  and  dark  eyes ; not  hand- 
some, for  her  nose  was  thick,  and  the  lower  part 
of  her  face  was  heavy,  but  yet  not  without  some  v 
feminine  attractions.  Her  eyes  were  bright; 
but  then,  also,  they  were  mischievous.  She 
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could  talk  fluently  enough ; but  then,  also,  she 
could  scold.  She  could  assume  sometimes  the 
plumage  of  a dove ; but  then  again  she  could 
occasionally  Affle  her  feathers  like  an  angry 
kite.  I am  quite  prepared  to  acknowledge  that 
John  Eamcs  should  have  kept  himself  clear  of 
Amelia  Roper ; but  then  young  men  so  frequent- 
ly do  those  things  which  they  should  not  do ! 

44  After  twelve  months  up  here  in  London  one 
is  glad  to  get  away  to  one’s  own  friends,”  Baid 
Johnny. 

44  Your  own  friends,  Mr.  Eames ! What  sort 
of  friends  ? Do  you  suppose  I don’t  know  ?” 

44  Well,  no.  I don’t  think  you  do  know.” 

“L.  D. !”  said  Amelia,  showing  that  Lily 
had  been  spoken  of  among  people  who  should 
never  have  been  allowed  to  hear  her  name.  But 
perhaps,  after  all,  no  more  than  those  two  ini- 
tials were  known  in  Burton  Crescent.  From 
the  tone  which  was  now  used  in  naming  them 
it  was  sufficiently  manifest  that  Amelia  consid- 
ered herself  to  be  wronged  by  their  very  exist- 
ence. 

“L.  S.  D.,”  said  Johnny,  attempting  the  line 
of  a witty,  gay  young  spendthrift.  * 4 That’s  my 
love — pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ; and  a very 
coy  mistress  she  is.” 

* 4 Nonsense,  Sir.  Don’t  talk  to  mo  in  that 
way.  As  if  I didn’t  know  where  your  heart 
was.  What  right  had  you  to  speak  to  me  if  you 
had  an  L.  D.  down  in  the  country  ?” 

It  should  be  hero  declared  on  behalf  of  poor 
John  Eamcs  that  he  had  not  ever  spoken  to 
Amelia — ho  had  not  spoken  to  her  in  any  such 
phrase  as  her  words  seemed  to  imply.  But 
then  he  had  written  to  her  a fatal  note  of  which 
we  will  speak  further  before  long,  and  that  per- 
haps was  quite  as  bad,  or  worse. 

44 Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  Johnny.  But  the 
laugh  was  assumed,  and  not  assumed  with  ease. 

44 Yes,  Sir;  it’s  a laughing  matter  to  you,  I 
dare  say.  It  is  very  easy  for  a man  to  laugh 
under  such  circumstances ; that  is  to  say,  if  he 
is  perfectly  heartless,  if  he’s  got  a stone  inside 
his  bosom  instead  of  flesh  and  blood.  Some 
men  are  made  of  stone,  I know,  and  aro  troubled 
with  no  feelings.” 

44  What  is  it  you  want  me  to  say  ? You  pre- 
tend to  know  all  about  it,  and  it  wouldn’t  be 
civil  in  me  to  contradict  you.” 

44  What  is  it  I want?  You  know  very  well 
what  I want ; or  rather,  I don’t  want  any  thing. 
What  is  it  to  me  ? It  is  nothing  to  me  about 
L.  D.  You  can  go  down  to  Allington  and  do 
what  yon  like  for  me.  Only  I hate  such  ways.” 

4 4 What  ways,  Amelia?” 

44  What  ways ! Now,  look  here,  Johnny : I’m 
not  going  to  make  a fool  of  myself  for  any  man. 
When  I came  home  here  three  months  ago — 
and  I wish  I never  had” — she  paused  here  a 
moment,  waiting  for  a word  of  tenderness ; but 
as  the  word  of  tenderness  did  not  come,  she 
went  on — 44  but  when  I did  come  home,  I didn’t 
think  there  was  a man  in  all  London  could 
make  me  care  for  him:  that  I didn’t.  And 
now  you’re  going  away,  without  so  much  as 


hardly  saying  a word  to  me.”  And  then  she 
brought  out  her  handkerchief. 

44  What  am  I to  say  when  you  keep  on  scold- 
ing me  all  the  time  ?” 

4 4 Scolding  you ! And  me  too ! No,  Johnny, 
I ain’t  scolding  you,  and  don’t  mean  to.  If  it’s 
to  be  all  over  between  us,  say  the  word,  and  111 
take  myself  away  out  of  the  house  before  von 
come  back  again.  I’ve  had  no  secrets  from 
you.  I can  go  back  to  my  business  in  Man- 
chester, though  it  is  beneath  my  birth,  and  not 
what  I’ve  been  used  to.  If  L.  D.  is  more  to 
you  than  I am,  I won’t  staud  in  your  way. 
Only  say  the  word.”  * 

L.  D.  was  more  to  him  than  Amelia  Roper 
— ten  times  more  to  him.  L.  D.  would  have 
been  every  thing  to  him,  and  Amelia  Roper  was 
worse  than  nothing.  He  felt  all  this  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  struggled  hard  to  collect  an  amount 
of  courage  that  would  make  him  free. 

44  Say  the  word,”  said  she,  rising  on  her  feet 
before  him,  44  and  all  between  you  and  me  shall 
be  over.  I have  got  your  promise,  but  I'd  scorn 
to  take  advantage.  If  Amelia  hasn’t  got  roar 
heart,  she’d  despise  to  take  your  hand.  Only  1 
must  have  an  answer.” 

It  would  seem  that  an  easy  way  of  escape  was 
offered  to  him ; but  the  lady  probably  knew  that 
the  way  as  offered  by  her  was  not  easy  to  such 
a one  as  John  Eames. 

44  Amelia,”  he  said,  still  keeping  his  seat. 

44 Well,  Sir?” 

44  You  know  I love  you.” 

44  And  abont  L.  D.  ?” 

44  If  yon  choose  to  believe  all  the  nonsense 
that  CradeU  puts  info  your  head  I can’t  help  it. 
If  you  like  to  make  yourself  jealous  about  two 
letters  it  isn’t  my  fault.” 

44  And  you  love  me?”  said  she. 

440f  course  I love  you.”  And  then,  upon 
hearing  these  words,  Amelia  threw  herself  into 
his  arms. 

As  the  folding  doors  between  the  two  rooms 
were  not  closed,  and  as  Miss  Spruce  was  sitting 
in  her  casy-chair  immediately  opposite  to  them, 
it  W'os  probable  that  she  saw  what  passed.  But 
Miss  Spruce  was  a taciturn  old  lady,  not  easily 
excited  to  any  show  of  surprise  or  admiration; 
and  as  she  had  lived  with  Mrs.  Roper  for  the 
last  twelve  years,  she  was  probably  well  ac- 
quainted with  her  daughter’s  ways. 

44  You’ll  be  true  to  me  ?”  said  Amelia,  during 
the  moment  of  that  embrace ; 44  true  to  me  for- 
ever?” 

44  Oh  yes;  that’s  a matter  of  course,”  said 
Johnny  Eames.  And  then  she  liberated  him; 
and  the  two  strolled  into  the  front  sitting-room. 

44 1 declare,  Mr.  Eames,”  said  Mrs.  Lupex 
44  I’m  glad  you’ve  come.  Here’s  Mr.  Cradell 
does  say  such  queer  things.” 

44  Queer  things ! ” said  CradeU.  4 4 Now,  Miss 
Spruce,  I appeal  to  you.  Have  I said  any  queer 
things?” 

4 4 If  you  did,  Sir,  I didn’t  notice  them,”  said 
Miss  Spruce. 

44 1 noticed  them,  then,”  said  Mrs.  Lupex 
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“An  nn married  man  like  Mr.  Cradell  has  no 
business  to  know  whether  a married  huly  wears 
a cap  or  her  own  hair;  has  he,  Mr.  Eames?” 

“ I don't  think  I ever  know,”  said  Johnny, 
not  intending  any  sarcasm  on  Mrs.  Ltipex. 

“I  dare  say  not,  Sir,”  said  the  lady.  “We 
all  know  where  vour  attention  is  riveted.  If 
you  were  to  wear  a cap,  rny  dear,  somebody 
would  see  the  difference  very  soon ; wouldn’t 
they.  Miss  Sprnoe?” 

“ I dare  say  they  would, n said  Miss  Spruce. 


“If  I could  look  ns  nice  in  a cap  as  you  do, 
Mrs.  Lupex,  I’d  wear  one  to-morrow,”  said 
Amelia,  who  did  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  the 
married  lady  at  the  present  moment.  There 
were  occasions,  however,  on  which  Mrs.  Lupex 
and  Miss  lioper  were  by  no  means  so  gracious 
to  each  other. 

“Does  Lupex  like  caps?”  asked  Cradell. 

“ If  I wore  a plumed  helmet  on  rny  head,  it’s 
my  belief  he  wouldn’t  know  the  difference  ; nor 
yet  if  ! had  got  no  head  at  all.  That’s  what 
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comes  of  getting  married.  If  you’ll  take  my 
advice,  Miss  Roper,  you’ll  stay  as  you  are,  even 
though  somebody  should  break  his  heart  about 
it.  Wouldn’t  you,  Miss  Spruce?” 

“ Oh,  as  for  me  I’m  an  old  woman,  you 
know,”  said  Miss  Spruce,  which  was  certainly 
true. 

“I  don’t  see  what  any  woman  gets  by  marry- 
ing,” continued  Mrs.  Lupex.  “But  a man 
gains  every  thing.  He  don’t  know  how  to  live 
unless  he’s  got  a woman  to  help  him.” 

“But  is  love  to  go  for  nothing?”  said  Cradell. 

“ Oh,  love ! I don’t  believe  in  love.  I sup- 
pose I thought  I loved  once,  but  what  did  it 
come  to,  after  all  ? Now,  there’s  Mr.  Eames — 
we  all  know  he’s  in  love.” 

“It  comes  natural  to  me,  Mrs.  Lupex.  I was 
born  so,”  said  Johnny. 

“And  there’s  Miss  Roper — one  never  ought 
to  speak  free  about  a lady,  but  perhaps  she’s  in 
love  too.  ” 

“Speak  for  yourself,  Mrs.  Lupex,”  said  Ame- 
lia. 

“There’s  no  harm  in  saying  that,  is  there? 
I’m  sure,  if  you  ain’t,  you’re  very  hard-hearted ; 
for  if  ever  there  was  a true  lover,  I believe  you’ve 
got  one  of  your  own.  My ! — if  there’s  not  Lu- 
pex’s  step  on  the  stair  1 What  can  bring  him 
home  at  this  hour?  If  he’s  been  drinking,  he’ll 
come  home  as  cross  as  any  thing.”  Then  Mr. 
Lupex  entered  the  room,  and  the  pleasantness 
of  the  party  was  destroyed. 

It  may  be  said  that  neither  Mrs.  Cradell  nor 
Mrs.  Eames  would  have  placed  their  sons  in 
Burton  Crescent  if  they  had  known  the  dangers 
into  which  the  young  men  would  fall.  Each,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  was  imprudent ; but  each 
clearly  saw  the  imprudence  of  the  other.  Not  a 
week  before  this  Cradell  liad  seriously  warned  his 
friend  against  the  arts  of  Miss  Roper.  “By 
George,  Johnny,  you’ll  get  yourself  entangled 
with  that  girl.” 

“ One  always  has  to  go  through  that  sort  of 
thing,”  said  Johnny. 

“Yes;  but  those  who  go  through  too  much 
of  it  never  get  out  again.  Where  would  you  be 
if  she  got  a written  promise  of  marriage  from 
you?” 

Poor  Johnny  did  not  answer  this  immediate- 
ly, for  in  very  truth  Amelia  Roper  had  such  a 
document  in  her  possession. 

“ Where  should  I be  ?”  said  he.  “ Among 
the  breaches  of  promise,  I suppose.'’ 

“Either  that  or  else  among  the  victims  of 
matrimony.  My  belief  of  you  is,  that  if  you 
gave  such  a promise  you’d  carry  it  out.” 

“Perhaps  I should,”  said  Johnny;  “but  I 
don’t  know.  It’s  a matter  of  doubt  what  a man 
ought  to  do  in  such  a case.” 

“ But  there’s  been  nothing  of  that  kind  yet?” 

“ Oh,  dear,  no!” 

“If  I was  you,  Johnny,  I’d  keep  away  from 
her.  It’s  very  good  fun,  of  course,  that  sort  of 
thing;  but  it  is  so  uncommon  dangerous!  Where 
would  you  be  now  with  such  a girl  as  that  for 
your  wife?” 


Such  had  been  the  caution  given  by  Cradell 
to  his  friend.  And  now,  just  as  he  was  start- 
ing for  Allington,  Eames  returned  the  compli- 
ment. They  had  gone  together  to  the  Great 
Western  station  at  Paddington,  and  Johnny  ten- 
dered his  advice  as  they  were  walking  together 
up  and  down  the  platform. 

“I  say,  Caudle,  old  boy,  you’ll  find  yourself 
in  trouble  with  that  Mrs.  Lupex  if  you  don’t 
take  care  of  yourself.” 

“But  I shall  take  care  of  myself.  There’s 
nothing  so  safe  as  a little  nonsense  with  a mar- 
ried woman.  Of  course  it  means  nothing,  yon 
know,  between  her  and  me.” 

“I  don’t  suppose  it  does  mean  any  thing. 
But  she’s  always  talking  about  Lupex  being 
jealous;  and  if  he  was  to  cut  up  rough,  yon 
wouldn’t  find  it  pleasant.” 

Cradell,  however,  seemed  to  think  that  there 
was  no  danger.  His  little  affair  with  Mrs.  Lu- 
pex was  quite  platonic  and  safe.  As  for  doing 
any  real  harm,  his  principles,  as  he  assured  his 
friend,  were  too  high.  Mrs.  Lnpex  was  a wo- 
man of  talent,  whom  no  one  seemed  to  under- 
stand, and  therefore  he  had  taken  some  pleas- 
ure in  studying  her  character.  It  was  merely  a 
study  of  character,  and  nothing  more.  Then  the 
friends  parted,  and  Eames  was  carried  away  by 
the  night  mail-train  down  to  Guestwick. 

How  his  mother  was  up  to  receive  him  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  how  her  maternal  heart 
was  rejoiced  at  seeing  the  improvement  in  his 
gait,  and  the  manliness  of  appearance  imparted 
to  him  by  his  whiskers,  I need  not  describe  at 
length.  Many  of  the  attributes  of  a hobbledehoy 
had  fallen  from  him,  and  even  Lily  Dale  might 
now  probably  acknowledge  that  he  was  no  longer 
a boy.  All  which  might  be  regarded  as  good, 
if  only  in  putting  off  childish  things  he  had  taken 
up  things  which  were  better  than  childish. 

On  the  very  first  day  of  his  arrival  he  made 
his  way  over  to  Allington.  He  did  not  walk  on 
this  occasion  as  he  had  used  to  do  in  the  old  hap- 
py days.  He  had  an  idea  that  it  might  not  be 
well  for  him  to  go  into  Mrs.  Dale’s  drawing-room 
with  the  dust  of  the  road  on  his  boots  and  the 
heat  of  the  day  on  his  brow.  So  ho  borrowed  a 
horse  and  rode  over,  taking  some  pride  in  a pair 
of  spurs  which  he  had  bought  in  Piccadilly,  and 
in  his  kid  gloves,  which  were  brought  out  new 
for  the  occasion.  Alas,  alas ! I fear  that  those 
two  years  in  London  have  not  improved  John 
Eames;  and  yet  I have  to  acknowledge  that 
John  Eames  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  my  stoiy. 

On  entering  Mrs.  Dale’s  drawing-room  be 
found  Mrs.  Dale  and  her  eldest  daughter.  Lily 
at  the  moment  was  not  there,  and  as  he  shook 
hands  with  the  other  two,  of  course  he  asked  for 
her. 

“ She  is  only  in  the  garden,”  said  Bell.  “She 
will  be  here  directly.” 

“ She  has  walked  across  to  the  Great  House 
with  Mr.  Crosbie,”  said  Mrs.  Dale ; “ but  she  i» 
not  going  to  remain.  She  will  be  so  glad  to  see 
you,  John.  We  all  expected  you  to-day*" 

“Did  you?”  said  Johnny,  whose  heart  had 
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been  plunged  into  cold  water  at  the  mention  of 
Mr.  Crosbie’s  name.  He  had  been  thinking  of 
Lilian  Dale  ever  since  his  friend  had  left  him 
on  the  railway  platform ; and,  as  I beg  to  assure 
all  ladies  who  may  read  my  tale,  the  truth  of 
his  love  for  Lily  had  moulted  no  feather  through 
that  unholy  liaison  between  him  and  Miss  Roper. 
I fear  that  I shall  be  disbelieved  in  this ; but  it 
was  so.  His  heart  was  and  ever  had  been  true 
to  Lilian,  although  he  had  allowed  himself  to 
be  talked  into  declarations  of  affection  by  such  a 
creature  as  Amelia  Roper.  He  had  been  think- 
ing of  his  meeting  with  Lily  all  the  night  and 
throughout  the  morning,  and  now  he  heard  that 
she  was  walking  alone  about  the  gardens  with 
a strange  gentleman.  That  Mr.  Crosbie  was 
very  grand  and  very  fashionable  he  had  heard, 
but  he  knew  no  more  of  him.  Why  should  Mr. 
Crosbie  be  allowed  to  walk  with  Lily  Dale  ? 
And  why  should  Mrs.  Dale  mention  the  circum- 
stance as  though  it  were  quite  a thing  of  course? 
Such  mystery  as  there  was  in  this  was  solved 
very  quic./v. 

‘‘I’m  sure  Lily  won’t  object  to  my  telling 
suchva  dear  friend  as  you  what  has  happened,” 
said  Mm.  Dale.  “ She  is  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Mr.  Crosbie.” 

The  water  into  which  Johnny’s  heart  had 
been  plunged  now  closed  over  his  head  and  left 
him  speechless.  Lily  Dale  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Mr.  Crosbie  I He  knew  that  he 
should  have  6poken  when  he  heard  the  tidings. 
He  knew  that  the  moments  of  silence  as  they 
passed  by  told  his  secret  to  the  two  women  be- 
fore him — that  secret  which  it  would  now  be- 
hoove him  to  conceal  from  all  the  world.  But 
yet  he  could  not  speak. 

“ We  are  all  very  well  pleased  at  the  match,” 
said  Mrs.  Dale,  wishing  to  spare  him. 

“Nothing  can  be  nicer  than  Mr.  Crosbie,” 
said  Bell.  “ We  have  often  talked  about  you, 
and  he  will  be  so  happy  to  know  you.” 

“ He  won’t  know  much  about  me,”  said  John- 
ny; and  even  in  speaking  these  few  senseless 
words — words  which  he  uttered  because  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  say  something — the 
tone  of  his  voice  was  altered.  He  would  have 
given  the  world  to  have  been  roaster  of  himself 
at  this  moment,  but  he  felt  that  he  was  utterly 
vanquished. 

“ There  is  Lily  coming  across  the  lawn,”  said 
Mrs.  Dale. 

“ Then  I’d  better  go,”  said  Eames.  “ Don’t 
say  any  thing  about  it ; pray  don’t.”  And  then, 
without  waiting  for  another  word,  he  escaped 
out  of  the  drawing-room. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BEAUTIFUL  DAYS. 

I am  well  aware  that  I have  not  as  yet  given 
any  description  of  Bell  and  Lilian  Dale,  and 
equally  well  aware  that  the  longer  the  doing  so 
is  postponed  the  greater  the  difficulty  becomes. 


I wish  it  could  be  understood  without  any  de- 
scription that  they  were  two  pretty,  fair-haired 
girls,  of  whom  Bell  was  the  tallest  and  the  pret- 
tiest, whereas  Lily  was  almost  as  pretty  as  her 
sister,  and  perhaps  was  more  attractive. 

They  were  fair-haired  girls,  very  like  each 
other,  of  whom  I have  before  my  mind’s  eye  a 
distinct  portrait,  which  I fear  I shall  not  be  able 
to  draw  in  any  such  manner  as  will  make  it  dis- 
tinct to  others.  They  were  something  below 
the  usual  height,  being  slight  and  slender  in  all 
their  proportions.  Lily  was  the  shorter  of  the 
two,  but  the  difference  was  so  trifling  that  it  was 
hardly  remtmbered  unless  the  two  were  togeth- 
er. And  when  I said  that  Bell  was  the  pretti- 
er, I should,  perhaps,  have  spoken  more  justly 
had  I simply  declared  that  her  features  were 
more  regular  than  her  sister’s.  The  two  girls 
were  very  fair,  so  that  the  soft  tint  of  color 
which  relieved  the  whiteness  of  their  complex- 
ion was  rather  acknowledged  than  distinctly 
seen.  It  was  there,  telling  its  own  tale  of 
health,  as  its  absence  would  have  told  a tale  of 
present  or  coming  sickness;  and  yet  nobody 
could  ever  talk  about  the  color  in  their  cheeks. 
The  hair  of  the  two  girls  was  so  alike  in  hue 
and  texture  that  no  one,  not  even  their  mother, 
could  say  that  there  was  a difference.  It  was 
not  flaxen  hair,  and  yet  it  was  very  light.  Nor 
did  it  approach  to  auburn;  and  yet  there  ran 
through  it  a golden  tint  that  gave  it  a distinct 
brightness  of  its  own.  But  with  Bell  it  was 
more  plentiful  than  with  Lily,  and  therefore 
Lily  would  always  talk  of  her  own  scanty  locks, 
and  tell  how  beautiful  were  those  belonging  to 
her  sister.  Nevertheless  Lily’s  head  was  quite 
as  lovely  as  her  sister’s ; for  its  form  was  per- 
fect, and  the  simple  braids  in  which  they  both 
wore  their  hair  did  not  require  any  great  exu- 
berance in  quantity.  Their  eyes  were  brightly 
blue ; but  Bell’s  were  long,  and  soft,  and  tender, 
often  hardly  daring  to  raise  themselves  to  your 
face ; while  those  of  Lily  were  rounder,  but 
brighter,  and  seldom  kept  by  any  want  of  cour- 
age from  fixing  themselves  where  they  pleased. 
And  Lily’s  face  was  perhaps  less  oval  in  its  form 
— less  perfectly  oval — than  her  sister’s.  The 
shape  of  the  forehead  was,  I think,  the  same, 
but  with  Bell  the  chin  was  something  more  slen- 
der and  delicate.  But  Bell’s  chin  was  unmark- 
ed, whereas  on  her  sister’s  there  was  a dimple 
which  amply  compensated  for  any  other  defi- 
ciency in  its  beauty.  Bell’s  teeth  were  more 
even  than  her  sister’s ; bnt  then  she  showed  her 
teeth  more  frequently.  Her  lips  were  thinner, 
and,  as  I can  not  but  think,  less  expressive. 
Her  nose  was  decidedly  more  regular  in  its  beau- 
ty, for  Lily's  nose  was  somewhat  broader  than 
it  should  have  been.  It  may,  therefore,  be  un- 
derstood that  Bell  would  be  considered  the  beau- 
ty by  the  family. 

But  there  was,  perhaps,  more  in  the  general 
impression  made  by  these  girls,  and  in  the  whole 
tone  of  their  appearance,  than  in  the  absolute 
loveliness  of  their  features  or  the  grace  of  their 
figures.  There  was  about  them  a dignity  of 
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demeanor  devoid  of  all  stiffness  or  pride,  and  a 
maidenly  modesty  which  gave  itself  no  airs.  In 
them  was  always  apparent  that  sense  of  security 
which  women  should  receive  from  an  uncon- 
scious dependence  on  their  own  mingled  purity  j 
and  weakness.  These  two  girls  were  never 
afraid  of  men — never  looked  as  though  they 
were  so  afraid.  And  I may  say  that  they  had 
little  cause  for  that  kind  of  fear  to  which  I al- 
lude. It  might  be  the  lot  of  either  of  them  to 
be  ill-used  by  a man,  but  it  was  hardly  possible 
that  either  of  them  should  ever  be  insulted  by 
one.  Lily,  as  may,  perhaps,  have  been  already 
seen,  could  be  full  of  play,  but  in  her  play  she 
never  so  carried  herself  that  any  one  could  for- 
get what  was  due  to  her. 

And  now  Lily  Dale  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  the  days  of  her  playfulness  were  over. 
It  sounds  sad,  this  sentence  against  her,  but  I 
fear  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  true.  And 
when  I think  that  it  is  true — when  I see  that 


— not  so  in  absolute  strictness.  Bell’s  story, 
too,  must  be  told,  but  not  on  this  page.  Bat 
before  Crosbie  had  come  among  them,  it  vu  a 
thing  fixed  in  her  mind  that  such  love  as  she  had 
felt  must  be  overcome  and  annihilated.  We  may 
say  that  it  had  been  overcome  and  annihilated, 
and  that  she  would  have  sinned  in  no  way  had 
she  listened  to  vows  from  this  new  Apollo.  It  is 
almost  sad  to  think  that  such  a man  might  hare 
had  the  love  of  either  of  such  girls,  but  I fear 
that  I must  acknowledge  that  it  was  so.  Apollo, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  soon  changed  his 
mind ; and  before  the  end  of  his  first  visit  had 
transferred  the  distant  homage  which  he  was 
then  paying  from  the  elder  to  the  younger  sister. 
He  afterward  returned,  as  the  squire’s  guest, 
for  a longer  sojourn  among  them,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  month  had  already  been  accept- 
ed as  Lily’s  future  husband. 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  how  Bell  changed  in 
her  mood  toward  Crosbie  and  toward  her  sister 


the  sportivencss  and  kitten-like  gambols  of  girl-  | as  soon  as  she  perceived  how  the  affair  was  go- 
hood  should  be  over,  and  generally  are  over,  ing.  She  w'ns  not  long  in  perceiving  it,  having 
when  a girl  has  given  her  troth,  it  becomes  a j caught  the  first  glimpses  of  the  idea  on  that 
matter  of  regret  to  me  that  the  feminine  world  j evening  when  they  both  dined  at  the  Great 
should  be  in  such  a hurry  after  matrimony.  I j House,  leaving  their  mother  alone  to  eat  or  to 


have,  however,  no  remedy  to  offer  for  the  evil ; ; neglect  the  pease.  For  some  six  or  seven  weeks 
and,  indeed,  am  aware  that  the  evil,  if  there  be  j Crosbie  had  been  gone,  and  during  that  time 
an  evil,  is  not  w'eli  expressed  in  the  words  I have  Bell  had  been  much  more  open  in  speaking  of 
used.  The  hurry  is  not  for  matrimony,  but  for  him  than  her  sister.  She  had  been  present 
love.  Then,  the  love  once  attained,  matrimo-  t when  Crosbie  had  bid  them  good-by,  and  hiul 


ny  seizes  it  for  its  own,  and  the  evil  is  accom-  listened  to  his  eagerness  as  he  declared  to  Lily 
plished.  that  he  should  soon  be  back  again  at  Allington. 

And  Lily  Dale  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Lily  had  taken  this  very  quietly,  as  though  it 
Adolphus  Crosbie — to  Apollo  Crosbie,  as  she  had  not  belonged  at  all  to  herself;  bnt  Bell  had 


still  called  him,  confiding  her  little  joke  to  his  1 seen  something  of  the  truth,  and,  believing  in 


own  ears.  And  to  her  he  was  an  Apollo,  as  a j Crosbie  as  an  earnest,  honest  man,  had  spoken 


man  who  is  loved  should  be  to  the  girl  who  loves  kind  w'ords  of  him,  fostering  any  little  aptitude 


him.  He  was  handsome,  graceful,  clever,  self- 
confident,  and  always  cheerful  when  she  asked 
him  to  be  cheerful.  But  he  had  also  his  more 
serious  moments,  and  could  talk  to  her  of  serious 
matters.  He  wrould  read  to  her,  and  explain 
to  her  things  which  had  hitherto  been  too  hard 
for  her  young  intelligence.  His  voice,  too,  was 
pleasant,  and  well  under  command.  It  could 
be  pathetic  if  pathos  w ere  required,  or  ring  with 
laughter  as  merry  as  her  own.  Was  not  such 
a man  fit  to  be  an  Apollo  to  such  a girl,  when 
once  the  girl  had  acknowledged  to  herself  that 
she  loved  him  ? 

She  had  acknowledged  it  to  herself,  and  had  ac- 
knowledged it  to  him — as  the  reader  will  perhaps 
say  without  much  delay.  But  the  courtship  had 
so  been  carried  on  that  no  delay  had  been  need- 
ed. All  the  world  had  smiled  upon  it.  When 
Mr.  Crosbie  had  first  come  among  them  at  Al- 
lington, as  Bernard’s  guest,  during  those  few 
days  of  his  early  visit,  it  had  seemed  as  though 
Bell  had  been  chiefly  noticed  by  him.  And 
Bell  in  her  own  quiet  way  had  accepted  his  ad- 
miration, saying  nothing  of  it  and  thinking  but 
very  little.  Lily  was  heart-free  at  the  time,  and 
had  ever  been  so.  No  first  shadow  from  Love’s 
wing  had  as  yet  been  thrown  across  the  pure 
tablets  of  her  bosom.  With  Bell  it  was  not  so 


I for  love  which  might  already  have  formed  itself 
iu  Lily’s  bosom. 

“But  he  is  such  an  Apollo,  you  know,”  Lily 
had  said. 

“He  is  a gentleman ; I can  see  that.” 

“ Oh  yes ; a man  can’t  bo  an  Apollo  unless 
he’s  a gentleman.” 

“And  he’s  very  clever.” 

“ I suppose  he  is  clever.”  There  was  nothing 
more  said  about  his  being  a mere  clerk.  In- 
deed, Lily  had  changed  her  mind  on  .that  sub- 
ject.  Johnny  Eames  w as  a mere  clerk ; where- 
as Crosbie,  if  he  was  to  be  called  a clerk  at  all 
was  a clerk  of  some  very  social  denomination. 
There  may  bo  a great  difference  between  one 
clerk  and  another!  #A  Clerk  of  the  Council 
and  a parish  clerk  are  very  different  persons. 
Lily  had  got  some  such  idea  as  this  into  her 
head  as  she  attempted  in  her  own  mind  to  res- 
cue Mr.  Crosbie  from  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Government  service. 

“ I wish  ho  were  not  coming,”  Mrs.  Dale  ha- 
said  to  her  eldest  daughter. 

“I  think  you  are  wrong,  mamma.” 

“ But  if  she  should  become  fond  of  him,  an  1 
then — ” 

“Lily  will  never  become  Teally  fond  of  any 
man  till  he  shall  have  given  her  proper  reason. 
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And  if  he  admires  her,  why  should  they  not 
come  together  ?” 

“Bat  she  is  so  young,  Bell.” 

“ She  is  nineteen ; and  if  they  were  engaged, 
perhaps,  they  might  wait  for  a year  or  so.  But 
it's  no  good  talking  in  that  way,  mamma.  If 
you  were  to  tell  Lily  not  to  give  him  encourage- 
ment she  would  not  speak  to  him.” 

“ I should  not  think  of  interfering.” 

“No,  mamma;  and  therefore  it  must  take 
its  course.  For  myself,  I like  Mr.  Crosbie  very 
much.” 

“ So  do  I,  my  dear.” 

“ And  so  docs  my  uncle.  I wouldn’t  hare 
Lily  take  a lover  of  my  uncle’s  choosing.” 

“I  should  hope  not.” 

“ But  it  must  be  considered  a good  thing  if 
she  happens  to  choose  one  of  his  liking.” 

In  this  way  the  matter  had  been  talked  over 
between  the  mother  and  her  elder  daughter. 
Then  Mr.  Crosbie  had  come ; and  before  the 
end  of  the  first  month  his  declared  admiration 
for  Lily  had  proved  the  correctness  of  her  sis- 
ter’s foresight.  And  daring  that  short  court- 
ship all  had  gone  well  with  the  lovers.  The 
squire  from  the  first  had  declared  himself  satis- 
fied with  the  match,  informing  Mrs.  Dale,  in  his 
cold  manner,  that  Mr.  Crosbie  was  a gentleman 
with  an  income  sufficient  for  matrimony. 

“ It  would  be  close  enough  in  London,”  Mrs. 
Dale  had  said. 

“He  has  more  than  my  brother  had  when  he 
married,”  said  the  squire. 

“ If  he  will  only  make  her  as  happy  as  your 
brother  made  me — while  it  Lasted!”  said  Mrs. 
Dale,  as  she  turned  away  her  face  to  conceal  a 
tear  that  was  coming.  And  then  there  was  no- 
thing more  said  about  it  between  the  squire  and 
his  sister-in-law.  The  squire  spoke  no  word  as 
to  assistance  in  money  matters— -did  not  even 
suggest  that  he  would  lend  a hand  to  the  young 
people  at  starting,  as  an  uncle  in  such  a position 
might  surely  have  done.  It  may  well  be  con- 
ceived that  Mrs.  Dale  herself  said  nothing  on 
the  subject.  And,  indeed,  it  may  be  conceived, 
also,  that  the  squire,  let  his  intentions  be  what 
they  might,  would  not  divulge  them  to  Mrs. 
Dale.  This  was  uncomfortable,  but  the  posi- 
tion was  one  that  was  well  understood  between 
them. 

Bernard  Dale  was  still  at  Allington,  and  had 
remained  there  through  the  period  of  Crosbie’s 
absence.  Whatever  words  Mrs.  Dale  might 
choose  to  speak  on  the  matter  would  probably  be 
spoken  to  him;  but,  then,  Bernard  could  be 
quite  as  close  as  his  uncle.  When  Crosbie  re- 
turned, he  and  Bernard  had,  of  course,  lived 
much  together ; and,  as  was  natural,  there  came 
to  be  close  discussion  between  them  as  to  the 
two  girls,  when  Crosbie  allowed  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  his  liking  for  Lily  was  becoming  strong. 

“ You  know,  I suppose,  that  my  uncle  wishes 
me  to  marry  the  elder  one,”  Bernard  had  said. 

“ I have  guessed  as  much.” 

“And  I suppose  the  match  will  como  off. 
She’s  a pretty  girl,  and  as  good  as  gold.” 


“Yes,  she  is.” 

“I  don’t  pretend  to  be  very  much  in  love 
with  her.  It’s  not  my  way,  you  know.  But, 
some  of  these  days,  I shall  ask  her  to  have  me, 
and  I suppose  it’ll  all  go  right.  The  governor 
has  distinctly  promised  to  allow  me  eight  hun- 
dred a year  off  the  estate,  and  to  take  us  in  for 
three  months  every  year  if  we  wish  it.  I told 
him  simply  that  I couldn’t  4o  it  for  less,  and  he 
agreed  with  me.” 

“ You  and  he  get  on  very  well  together.” 

“Oh  yes  I There’s  never  been  any  fal-lal 
between  ns  about  love,  and  duty,  and  all  that. 
I think  we  understand  each  other,  and  that’s 
every  thing.  He  knows  the  comfort  of  stand- 
ing well  with  the  heir,  and  I know  the  comfort 
of  standing  well  with  the  owner.”  It  must  be 
admitted,  I think,  that  there  was  a great  deal 
of  sound  common  sense  about  Bernard  Dale. 

“What  will  he  do  for  the  younger  sister?” 
asked  Crosbie ; and,  as  he  asked  the  important 
question,  a close  observer  might  have  perceived 
that  there  was  some  slight  tremor  in  his  voice. 

“Ah!  that’s  more  than  I can  tell  yon.  If  I 
were  you  I should  ask  him.  The  governor  is  a 
plain  man,  and  likes  plain  business.” 

“ I suppose  you  couldn’t  ask  him  ?” 

“No;  I don’t  think  I could.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  he  will  not  let  her  go  by  any  means 
empty-handed.” 

“ Weil,  I suppose  not.” 

“But  remember  this,  Crosbie — I can  say  no- 
thing to  you  on  which  you  are  to  depend.  Lily, 
also,  is  as  good  as  gold ; and,  as  yon  seem  to 
be  fond  of  her,  I should  ask  the  governor,  if  I 
were  yon,  in  so  many  words,  what  he  intends  to 
do.  Of  course  it’s  against  my  interest,  for  ev- 
ery shilling  he  gives  Lily  will  ultimately  come 
out  of  my  pocket.  But  I’m  not  the  man  to 
care  about  that,  as  you  know.” 

What  might  be  Crosbie’s  knowledge  on  this 
subject  we  will  not  here  inquire ; but  we  may 
say  that  it  would  have  mattered  very  little  to 
him  out  of  whose  pocket  the  money  came  so 
long  as  it  went  into  his  own.  When  he  felt 
quite  sure  of  Lily — having,  in  fact,  received 
Lily’s  permission  to  speak  to  her  uncle,  and 
Lily’s  promise  that  she  would  herself  speak  to 
her  mother — ho  did  tell  the  squire  what  was  his 
intention.  This  ho  did  in  an  open,  manly  way, 
as  though  he  felt  that  in  asking  for  much  he  also 
offered  to  give  much. 

“ I have  nothing  to  say  against  it,”  said  the 
squire. 

“And  I have  your  permission  to  consider 
myself  ns  engaged  to  her?” 

“If  you  have  hers^ and  her  mother’s.  Of 
course  you  are  aware  that  I have  no  authority 
over  her.” 

“She  would  not  marry  without  your  sanc- 
tion.” 

“ She  is  very  good  to  think  so  much  of  her 
ancle,”  said  the  squire ; and  bis  words  as  he 
spoke  them  sounded  very  cold  in  Crosbie’s  ears. 
After  that  Crosbie  said  nothing  about  money, 
having  to  confess  to  himself  that  he  was  afraid 
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to  do  so.  “ And  what  would  be  the  use  ?”  said 
he  to  himself,  wishing  to  make  excuses  for  what 
he  felt  to  be  weak  in  his  own  conduct.  “ If  he 
should  refuse  to  give  her  a shilling  I could  not 
go  back  from  it  now.”  And  then  some  ideas 
ran  across  his  mind  as  to  the  injustice  to  which 
men  are  subjected  in  this  matter  of  matrimony. 
A man  has  to  declare  himself  before  it  is  fitting 
that  he  should  make  any  inquiry  about  a lady’s 
money;  and  then,  when  he  has  declared  him- 
self, any  such  inquiry  is  unavailing.  Which 
consideration  somewhat  cooled  the  ardor  of  his 
happiness.  Lily  Dale  was  very  pretty,  very 
nice,  very  refreshing  in  her  innocence,  her  puri- 
ty, and  her  quick  intelligence.  No  amusement 
could  be  more  deliciously  amusing  than  that  of 
making  love  to  Lily  Dale.  Her  way  of  flatter- 
ing her  lover  without  any  intention  of  flattery 
on  her  part,  had  put  Crosbie  into  a seventh 
heaven.  In  all  his  experience  he  had  known 
nothing  like  it.  “You  may  be  sure  of  this,” 
she  had  said — “I  shall  love  you  with  all  my 
heart  and  all  my  strength.”  It  was  very  nice ; 
but  then  what  were  they  to  live  upon  ? Could 
it  be  that  he,  Adolphus  Crosbie,  should  settle 
down  on  the  north  side  of  the  New  Road,  as  a 
married  man,  with  eight  hundred  a year  ? If 
indeed  the  squire  would  be  as  good  to  Lily  as  he 
had  promised  to  be  to  Bell,  then  indeed  things 
might  be  made  to  arrange  themselves. 

But  there  was  no  such  drawback  on  Lily’s 
happiness.  Her  ideas  about  money  were  rather 
vague,  but  they  were  very  honest.  She  knew 
she  had  none  of  her  own,  but  supposed  that  it 
was  a husband’s  duty  to  find  what  would  be 
needful.  She  knew  she  had  none  of  her  own, 
and  was  therefore  aware  that  she  ought  not  to 
expect  luxuries  in  the  little  household  that  was 
to  be  prepared  for  her.  She  hoped,  for  his  sake, 
that  her  uncle  might  give  some  assistance,  but 
was  quite  prepared  to  prove  that  she  could  be  a 
good  poor  man’s  wife.  In  the  old  colloquies  on 
such  matters  between  her  and  her  sister  she  had 
always  declared  that  some  decent  income  should 
be  considered  as  indispensable  before  love  could 
be  entertained.  But  eight  hundred  a year  had 
been  considered  as  doing  much  more  than  fulfill- 
ing this  stipulation.  Bell  had  had  high-flown 
notions  as  to  the  absolute  glory  of  poverty.  She 
had  declared  that  income  should  not  be  consid- 
ered at  all.  If  she  had  loved  a man  she  would  j 
allow  herself  to  be  engaged  to  him,  even  though 
he  had  no  income.  Such  had  been  their  theo- 
ries; and,  as  regarded  money,  Lily  was  quite 
contented  with  the  way  in  which  she  had  car- 
ried out  her  own. 

In  these  beautiful  days  there  was  nothing  to 
check  her  happiness.  Her  mother  and  sister 
united  in  telling  her  that  she  had  done  well — 
that  she  was  happy  in  her  choice,  and  justified 
in  her  love.  On  that  first  day,  when  she  told 
her  mother  all,  she  had  been  made  exquisitely 
blissful  by  the  way  in  which  her  tidings  had  been 
received. 

“Oh!  mamma,  I must  tell  you  something,” 
she  said,  coming  up  to  her  mother’s  bedroom, 


after  a long  ramble  with  Mr.  Crosbie  through 
thosp  Allington  fields. 

“ Is  it  about  Mr.  Crosbie  ?” 

“ Yes,  mamma.  ” And  then  the  rest  had  been 
said  through  the  medium  of  warm  embraces  and 
happy  tears  rather  than  by  words. 

As  she  sat  in  her  mother’s  room,  hiding  her 
face  on  her  mother’s  shoulders,  Bell  had  come, 
and  had  knelt  at  her  feet. 

“Dear  Lily,”  she  had  said,  “I  am  so  glad!” 
And  then  Lily  remembered  how  she  had,  as  it 
were,  stolen  her  lover  from  her  sister,  and  she 
put  her  arms  round  Bell’s  neck  and  kissed  her. 

I knew  how  it  was  going  to  be  from  the  very 
first,”  said  Bell.  “Did  I not,  mamma ?” 

“I’m  sure  I didn’t,”  said  Lily.  “I  never 
thonght  snch  a thing  was  possible.” 

“ But  we  did — mamma  and  L” 

“ Did  you?”  said  Lily. 

“Bell  told  me  that  it  was  to  be  so,”  said  Mrs. 
Dale.  “But  I could  hardly  bring  myself  at 
first  to  think  that  he  was  good  enongh  for 
darling.” 

4 ‘ Oh,  mamma ! you  must  not  say  that.  You 
must  think  that  he  is  good  enough  for  any 
thing.” 

“I  will  think  that  he  is  very  good.” 

“Who  could  be  better?  And  then,  when 
you  remember  all  that  he  is  to  give  up  for  my 
sake! — And  what  can  I do  for  him  in  return? 
What  have  I got  to  give  him  ?” 

Neither  Mrs.  Dale  nor  Bell  could  look  at  the 
matter  in  this  light,  thinking  that  Lily  gave 
quite  as  much  as  she  received.  But  they  both 
declared  that  Crosbie  was  perfect,  knowing  that 
by  such  assurances  only  could  they  now  admin- 
ister to  Lily’s  happiness ; and  Lily,  between 
them,  was  made  perfect  in  her  happiness,  receiv- 
ing all  manner  of  encouragement  in  her  lore, 
and  being  nourished  in  her  passion  by  the  sym- 
pathy and  approval  of  her  mother  and  sister. 

And  then  had  come  that  visit  from  Johnny 
Eames.  As  the  poor  fellow  marched  out  of  the 
room,  giving  them  no  time  to  say  farewell,  Mrs. 
Dale  and  Bell  looked  at  each  other  sadly ; but 
they  were  unable  to  concoct  any  arrangement, 
for  Lily  had  run  across  the  lawn,  and  was  al- 
ready on  the  ground  before  the  window. 

“As  soon  as  we  got  to  the  end  of  the  shrub- 
bery there  were  Uncle  Christopher  and  Bernard 
close  to  us ; so  I told  Adolphus  he  might  go  on 
by  himself.” 

“And  who  do  you  think  has  been  here?’ 
said  Bell.  But  Mrs.  Dale  said  nothing.  Had 
time  been  given  to  her  to  use  her  own  judgment 
nothing  should  have  been  said  at  that  moment 
as  to  Johnny’s  visit. 

“Has  any  body  been  here  since  I went? 
Whoever  it  was  didn’t  stay  very  long.” 

“Poor  Johnny  Eames,”  said  Bell.  Then 
the  color  came  up  into  Lily’s  face,  and  she  tie- 
thought  herself  in  a moment  that  the  old  friend 
of  her  young  days  had  loved  her ; that  he,  too, 
had  had  hopes  as  to  his  love ; and  that  now  be 
had  heard  tidings  which  would  put  an  end  to 
such  hopes.  She  understood  it  all  in  a moment, 
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bat  understood  also  that  it  was  necessary  that 
she  should  conceal  such  understanding. 

“Dear  Johnny!”  she  said.  “Why  did  he 
not  wait  for  me  ?” 

“ We  told  him  you  were  out,”  said  Mrs.  Dale. 
“ He  will  be  here  again  before  long,  no  doubt.” 

“And  he  knows — ?” 

“ Yes ; I thought  you  would  not  object  to  my 
telling  him.” 

“ No,  mamma ; of  course  not.  And  he  has 
gone  back  to  Guestwick?” 

There  was  no  answer  given  to  this  question, 
nor  were  there  any  farther  words  then  spoken 
about  Johnny  Eames.  Each  of  these  women 
understood  exactly  how  the  matter  stood,  and 
each  knew  that  the  others  understood  it  The 
young  man  was  loved  by  them  all,  but  not  loved 
with  that  sort  of  admiring  affection  which  had 
been  accorded  to  Mr.  Crosbie.  Johnny  Eames 
cgpld  not  have  been  accepted  as  a suitor  by  their 
pet.  Mrs.  Dale  and  Bell  both  felt  that.  And 
yet  they  loved  him  for  his  love,  and  for  that  dis- 
tant, modest  respect  which  had  restrained  him 
from  any  speech  regarding  it.  Poor  Johnny ! 
But  he  was  young — hardly  as  yet  out  of  his  hob- 
bledehoyhood — and  he  would  easily  recover  this 
blow,  remembering,  and  perhaps  feeling  to  his 
advantage,  some  slight  touch  of  its  passing  ro- 
mance. It  is  thus  women  think  of  men  who 
love  young  and  love  in  vain. 

But  Johnny  Eames  himself,  as  he  rode  back 
to  Guestwick,  forgetful  of  his  spurs,  and  with 
his  gloves  stuffed  into  his  pocket,  thought  of  the 
matter  very  differently.  He  had  never  promised 
to  himself  any  success  as  to  his  passion  for  Lily, 
and  had,  indeed,  always  acknowledged  that  he 
could  have  no  hope  ; but  now,  that  she  was  act- 
ually promised  to  another  man,  and  as  good  as 
married,  he  was  not  the  less  broken-hearted  be- 
cause his  former  hopes  had  not  been  high.  He 
had  never  dared  to  speak  to  Lily  of  his  love,  but 
he  was  conscious  that  she  knew  it,  and  he  did 
not  now  dare  to  stand  before  her  as  one  con- 
victed of  having  loved  in  vain.  And  then,  as 
he  rode  back,  he  thought  also  of  his  other  love, 
not  with  many  of  those  pleasant  thoughts  which 
Lotharios  and  Don  Juans  may  be  presumed  to 
enjoy  when  they  contemplate  their  successes.  * i I 
suppose  I shall  marry  her,  and  there’ll  be  an 
end  of  me,”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  remem- 
bered a Bhort  note  which  he  had  once  written  to 
her  in  his  madness.  There  had  been  a little 
supper  at  Mrs.  Roper’s,  and  Mrs.  Lupex  and 
Amelia  had  mode  the  punch.  After  supper,  he 
had  been  by  some  accident  alone  with  Amelia  in 
the  dining-parlor;  and  when,  warmed  by  the 
generous  god,  he  had  declared  his  passion,  she 
had  shaken  her  head  mournfully,  and  had  fled 
from  him  to  some  upper  region,  absolutely  re- 
fusing his  proffered  embrace.  But  on  the  same 
night,  before  his  head  had  found  its  pillow,  a 
note  had  come  to  him,  half  repentant,  half  af- 
fectionate, half  repellent — “ If,  indeed,  he  would 
swear  to  her  that  his  love  was  honest  and  man- 
ly, then,  indeed,  she  might  even  yet — see  him 
through  the  chink  of  the  door-way  with  the  pur- 


port of  telling  him  that  he  was  forgiven.  ” Where- 
upon, a perfidious  pencil  being  near  to  his  hand, 
he  had  written  the  requisite  words.  1 ‘ My  only 
object  in  life  is  to  call  you  my  own  forever.” 
Amelia  had  her  misgivings  whether  such  a prom- 
ise, in  order  that  it  might  be  used  as  legal  evi- 
dence, should  not  have  been  written  in  ink.  It 
was  a painful  doubt ; but  nevertheless  she  was 
as  good  as  her  word,  and  saw  him  through  the 
chink,  forgiving  him  for  his  impetuosity  in  the 
parlor  with,  perhaps,  more  clemency  than  a mere 
pardon  required.  “ By  George ! how  well  she 
looked  with  her  hair  all  loose,”  he  said  to  him- 
self, as  he  at  last  regained  his  pillow,  still  warm 
with  the  generous  god.  But  now,  as  he  thought 
of  that  night,  returning  on  his  road  from  Ailing- 
ton  to  Guestwick,  those  loose,  floating  locks 
were  remembered  by  him  with  no  strong  feeling 
as  to  their  charms.  And  he  thought  also  of  Lily 
Dale,  as  Bhe  was  when  he  had  said  farewell  to 
her  on  that  day  before  he  first  went  up  to  Lon- 
don. “I  shall  care  more  about  seeing  you  than 
any  body,  ” he  had  said ; and  he  had  often  thought 
of  the  words  since,  wondering  whether  she  had 
understood  them  as  meaning  more  than  an  as- 
surance of  ordinary  friendship.  And  he  remem- 
bered well  the  dress  she  had  then  worn.  It  was 
an  old  brown  merino,  which  he  had  known  be- 
fore, and  which,  in  truth,  had  nothing  in  it  to 
recommend  it  specially  to  a lover’s  notice. 
“Horrid  old  thing!”  had  been  Lily’s  own  ver- 
dict respecting  the  frock,  even  before  that  day. 
But  she  had  hallowed  it  in  his  eyes,  and  he  would 
have  been  only  too  happy  to  have  worn  a shred 
of  it  near  his  heart,  as  a talisman.  How  won- 
derful in  its  nature  is  that  passion  of  which  men 
speak  when  they  acknowledge  to  themselves  that 
they  are  in  love.  Of  all  things,  it  is,  under  one 
condition,  the  most  foul,  And  under  another,  the 
most  fair.  As  that  condition  is,  a man  shows 
himself  either  as  a beast  or  as  a god ! And  so 
we  will  let  poor  Johnny  Eames  ride  back  to 
Guestwick,  suffering  much  in  that  he  had  loved 
basely — and  suffering  much,  also,  in  that  he  had 
loved  nobly. 

Lily,  as  she  had  tripped  along  through  the 
shrubbery  under  her  lover’s  arm,  looking  up, 
every  other  moment,  into  his  face,  had  espied 
her  uncle  and  Bernard.  “ Stop,”  she  had  said, 
giving  a little  puli  at  the  arm  ; “ I won’t  go  on. 
Uncle  is  always  teasing  me  with  some  old-fash- 
ioned wit.  And  I’ve  had  quite  enough  of  you 
to-day,  Sir.  Mind  you  come  over  to-morrow 
before  you  go  to  your  shooting.”  And  so  she 
had  left  him. 

Wo  may  as  well  learn  here  what  was  the 
question  in  dispute  between  the  uncle  and  cousin, 
as  they  were  walking  there  on  the  broad  gravel 
path  behind  the  Great  House.  “Bernard,”  the 
old  man  had  said,  “ I wish  this  matter  could  be 
settled  between  you  and  Bell.” 

“ Is  there  any  hurry  about  it,  Sir?” 

“Yes,  there  is  hurry;  or,  rather,  as  I hate 
hurry  in  all  things,  I would  say  that  there  is 
ground  for  dispatch.  Mind,  I do  not  wish  to 
drive  you.  If  you  do  not  like  your  cousin,  say  so.  ” 
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“ But  I do  like  her ; only  I hare  a sort  of 
fueling  that  these  things  grow  best  by  degrees. 
I quite  share  your  dislike  to  being  in  a hor- 
ry.” 

“ But  time  enough  has  been  taken  now.  You 
see,  Bernard,  I am  going  to  make  a great  sacri- 
fice of  income  on  your  behalf.” 

“I’m  sure  I am  very  grateful.” 

“ I have  no  children,  and  have  therefore  al- 
ways regarded  you  as  my  own.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  my  brother  Philip’s  daughter  should 
not  be  as  dear  to  mo  as  my  brother  Orlando’s 
son.” 

“ Of x course  not,  $r;  or,  rather,  his  two 
daughters.” 

“You  may  leave  that  matter  to  me,  Bernard. 
The  younger  girl  is  going  to  marry  this  friend 
of  yours,  and  as  he  has  a sufficient  income  to 
support  a wife,  I think  that  my  sister-in-law  has 
j^ood  reason  to  be  satisfied  by  the  match.  She 
will  not  be  expected  to  give  up  any  part  of  her 
small  income,  as  she  must  have  done  had  Lily 
married  a poor  man.” 

“I  suppose  she  could  hardly  give  up  much.” 

“ People  must  be  guided  by  circumstances.  I 
am  not  disposed  to  put  myself  in  the  place  of  a 
parent  to  them  both.  There  is  no  reason  why 
I should,  and  I will  not  encourage  false  hopes. 


| If  I knew  that  this  matter  between  you  and  Bell 
was  arranged,  I should  have  reason  to  feel  satis- 
fied with  what  I was  doing.”  From  nil  which 
Bernard  began  to  perceive  that  poor  Crosbte’s 
expectations  in  the  matter  of  money  would  not 
probably  receive  much  gratification.  But  be 
also  perceived,  or  thought  that  he  perceived,  a 
kind  of  threat  in  this  warning  from  his  uncle. 
“ I have  promised  you  eight  hundred  a yeaj  with 
your  wife,”  the  warning  seemed  to  say.  “But 
if  you  do  not  at  once  accept  it,  or  let  me  feel 
that  it  will  be  accepted,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to 
change  my  mind,  especially  as  this  other  niece 
is  about  to  be  married.  If  I am  to  give  you  so 
large  a fortune  with  Bell,  I need  do  nothing  for 
Lily.  But  if  you  do  not  choose  to  take  Bell 
and  the  fortune,  why  then — ” And  so  on.  It 
was  thus  that  Bernard  read  his  nncle’s  caution, 
as  they  walked  together  on  the  broad  gravel 
pa*. 

“ I have  no  desire  to  postpone  the  matter  any 
longer,”  said  Bernard.  “ I will  propose  to  Beil 
at  once,  if  you  wish  it.” 

“If  your  mind  be  quite  made  up,  I can  not 
see  why  you  should  delay  it.” 

And  then,  having  thus  arranged  that  matter, 
they  received  their  future  relative  with  kind 
smiles  and  soft  words. 


LOVE  IN 

ALL  day  with  measured  stroke  I hear 
From  threshing-floors  the  busy  flail; 
And  iu  the  fields  of  stubble  near 
Incessant  pipe  the  speckled  quail. 

All  golden-ripe  the  apples  glow 
Among  the  orchard’s  russet  leaves; 
Southward  the  twittering  swallows  go 
That  sung  all  summer  ’neath  the  eaves. 

Across  the  far  horizon’s  line 

The  slender  autumn  mists  arc  drawn  ; 

The  grapes  are  purple  on  the  vine, 

The  sunflower  shines  upon  the  lawn. 

And  stretched  Athwart  the  burning  sky 
The  spider’s  threads  of  silver  white, 

Like  netted  vapors  to  the  eye, 

Hang  quivering  in  the  noonday  light. 

A year  ago  to-day  we  stood 

Beneath  the  maple’s  crimson  glow, 

That,  like  a watch-fire  in  the  wood, 

Gleamed  to  the  yellowing  vale  below. 

Culm  was  the  day,  without  a breath, 

An  all-pervading  stillness  deep; 

A calm  that  seemed  the  calm  of  Death — 

A silence  like  to  that  of  sleep. 

And  only  on  tho  listening  ear 

Through  tho  wide  wood  the  hollow  sound 
Of  dropping  nuts,  and  sweet  and  clear 
The  spring  that  bubbled  from  tho  ground. 


AUTUMN. 

Close  at  our  feet  the  brook  slid  down, 

Fast  tangled  knots  of  sedge  and  weed, 

And  under  leaves  of  gold  and  brown, 

To  sparkle  through  the  level  mead. 

A lock  of  hair;  a ring;  a flower — 

The  latter  faded,  old,  and  sere ; 

Mute  records  of  that  vanished  hour, 
Mementos  that  my  heart  holds  dear. 

Like  one  who  in  a pensive  dream 
Sees  long-lost  friends  around  his  bed, 

I,  gazing  on  these  treasures,  seem 
To  hold  communion  with  the  dead. 

The  whispered  vow — the  lingering  kiss — 

The  long  embraces,  cjysek  to  cheek — 

The  silence  that  proclaimed  our  bliss, 
Beyond  the  power  of  words  to  speak— 

All  seem  so  near — then  home  we  went 
Through  meadows  where  the  aster  grew, 

While  overhead  the  hues  were  blent 
Of  sunset  with  the  melting  blue. 

0 fire  that  paints  the  autumn  leaf— 

O calm  that  knows  no  quickening  breath— 

0 winds  that  strip  tho  nngamered  sheaf— 

Yo  are  to  me  the  types  of  Death ! 

Ah!  soon  these  groves  shall  lose  their  glow; 
And  yonder  sun  his  heat  and  glare; 

And  blasts  that  through  December  blow 
Shall  leave  the  branches  bleak  and  bare. 
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ARCTIC  EXPLORATIONS, 

THE  return  of  Mr.  Hall  awakens  an  interest 
in  the  almost  forgotten  Arctic  Expeditions. 
It  is  true  that  many  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  last  great  effort  to  discover  a passage  round 
America,  by  sea,  was  made  by  Franklin  and  his 
brave  followers — all,  as  is  alleged,  perishing  in 
the  attempt ; bat  no  length  of  time  can  obliter- 
ate tbe  important  facts  gained  in  connection 
with  the  subject.  The  heroic  deeds  of  men  who 
periled  life  in  the  cause  of  science— of  a science 
that  was  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  whole  world 
by  the  knowledge  obtained  of  magnetism  and 
electricity — and  the  unceasing  perseverance  of 
those  same  men  in  the  caase  of  humanity  amidst 
the  wilds  of  that  sterile  region,  are  fully  equal 
to  the  bravest  acts  of  bold  warriors  on  the  battle- 
field. An  instance  of  this,  and  a good  illustra- 
tion of  what  may  be  done  by  one  determined 
and  practical  mind — even  with  slender  means — 
is  now  seen  in  the  undertaking  of  Mr.  Hall.  He 
has  done  much,  though  not  all  of  what  he  pro* 
posed.  He  has  given  another  proof  of  what  the 
American  spirit  (and,  when  unfettered,  the  Brit- 
ish also)  is  capable  of  performing;  and  he  has 
shown  to  all  acquainted  with  Arctic  exploration 
what  could  have  been  accomplished  by  the  En- 
glish Government  in  saving  the  lost  Polar  Ex- 
pedition, if  the  usual  system  of  official  blindness 
to  plain  truths  and  to  common-sense  reasoning 
had  not  prevailed. 

Whatever  may  be  the  honor  or  reward  he  is  to 
receive  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  when 
this  fearful  strife  of  war  allows  some  attention 
to  the  subject,  assuredly  he  is  also  entitled  to 
admiration  and  c&teem  elsewhere.  In  the  Old 
World  there  were  many  who  looked  upon  his 
bold  attempt  as  rash  in  the  extreme,  forgetting, 
as  was  often  urged  by  myself  and  a few  others, 
that  it  is  a peculiar  trait  of  the  American  char- 
acter to  accomplish  great  things  by  individual 
efforts.  Tli is  was  forgotten  when  speaking  of 
Mr.  Hall's  undertaking  as  too  rash,  no  matter 
how  well  it  was  planned,  nor  how  much  it  was 
really  in  most  accordance  with  the  only  mode  of 
getting  nearest  at  the  truth  by  mixing  freely 
with  the  native  tribes.  But  while  this  was  said 
of  him,  it  was  also  added  that  the  nobleness  of 
his  aim,  the  humanity  of  his  views,  and  the  dis- 
interestedness of  his  labors  in  a cause  abandoned 
every  where,  save  by  a few,  called  for  the  sin- 
cere respect  and  admiration  of  all  true  men. 

He  went  forth,  aided,  it  is  understood,  by  one 
in  this  city,  who  has  always  generously  given 
heart  and  soul  and  purse  to  every  effort  made 
by  his  countrymen  to  seek  for  tidings  of  the  lost 
British  voyagers.  He  went,  and  for  more  than 
two  years  nothing  was  heard  from  him.  At 
length  a report  came  that  he  had  returned,  and 
in  August  last  he  once  more  landed  on  his  na- 
tive soil.  What  he  went  to  do,  how  he  did  it, 
and  what  he  accomplished,  will  best  be  told  by 
himself  in  the  work  which  no  doubt  he  intends 
publishing.  But  some  account  of  those  labors 
preceding  his,  with  such  information  he  has  al- 
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ready  made  public  through  the  press,  may  not 
be  inappropriately  given  here. 

Most  persons  are  well  aware  that,  for  some 
hundred  years  past,  it  was  the  great  hope  of  com- 
mercial and  scientific  men  that  a shorter  route 
to  the  golden  land  of  Cathay  could  be  found 
than  the  one  discovered  by  Vasco  de  Gama  to 
India  by  the  44  Cape  of  Good  Hope.”  Old  voy- 
agers asserted  that  such  a passage  was  to  be  dis- 
covered round  the  northern  coasts  of  America. 
They  even  went  so  far  as  to  point  the  way,  and 
it  is  now  supposed  as  probable  that  so  early  as 
1549,  one  if  not  two  daring  navigators  had  pene- 
trated from  the  west , through  what  is  now  called 
Behring’s  Strait,  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  the 
locality  so  well  known  as  Franklin’s  death-spot, 
viz.,  King  William’s  Land.  That  this  may 
have  been  the  case  can  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  Greenland  having,  long  before,  had 
flourishing  colonies  with  several  bishops,  cathe- 
drals, and  thriving  farms  settled  upon  it,  annu- 
ally sent  forth  its  missionary  barks  in  a high  lati- 
tude for  the  purpose  of  civilizing  the  Esquimaux. 
Runic  inscriptions  in  several  places  testify  to  the 
advance  in  civilization  made  by  Greenland  so 
far  back  as  1135,  and,  from  recent  researches 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Northern  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the 
entrance  to  what  is  now  called  Wellington  Chan- 
nel web  reached  by  ships  from  the  European 
colony  about  the  same  date.  Hence  it  is  very 
likely  some  of  the  earlier  Spanish  navigators 
may  have  got  round  to  the  north  coast  of  Amer- 
ica as  related. 

One  of  the  first  efforts,  however,  made  to  find 
this  passage  was  that  under  Martin  Frobisher, 
a brave  admiral  in  the  navy  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. He  with  three  vessels— one  of  only  25 
tons  burden,  and  the  others  not  over  sixty  each 
— left  England  on  the  11th  of  July,  1576.  ..  As 
his  small  craft  passed  Greenwich  on  their  ad- 
venturous errand  the  Queen  stood  on  the  ter- 
race, and,  waving  her  kerchief,  bade  them  “God- 
speed.” • On  they  went,  ill-supplied,  ill-fitted  to 
encounter  the  dangers  of  Arctic  navigation  if 
compared  with  exploring  vessels  nowadays,  and 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  way,  except  from  report 
and  such  aid  as  geographical  science  always  has 
been  able  to  impart.  Sighting  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland,  and  then  driven  by  gales  of  wind 
to  the  southwest,  Frobisher  finally  reached  the 
latitude  of  63°  in  the  Straits  now  bearing  his 
name.  He  here  attempted  to  establish  a colony. 
Five  men  were  left  behind  by  accident,  and 
though  the  place  was  again  supposed  to  have 
been  visited,  yet  the  fate  of  these  men,  and  the 
remains  of  the  colony,  were  undiscovered  till,  as 
now  appears,  Mr.  Hall  arrived  there.  Frobisher 
returned  to  England  with  specimens  which  were 
taken  for  gold,  and  the  result  was  that  several 
expeditions  were  thenceforward  sent  out  for 
the  double  purpose  of  discovery  and  speculation. 
It  would  be  needless  to  mention  all  of  these  in- 
dividually. Their  deeds — their  privations  and 
sufferings — have  been  chronicled  by  that  quaint 
historian  Purchas. 
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But  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  one  or  two 
voyages  made  at  this  period  for  discovering  a 
Northwest  Passage.  Baffin,  in  1594,  succeeded 
in  traversing  along  the  now  desolated  shores  of 
Greenland  as  far  north  as  77°.  Then  turning 
round,  what  he  supposed  to  be  a Sound  (named 
Smith’s  Sound,  but  since  proved  by  the  la- 
mented Dr.  Kane  and  his  companions  to  be  a 
large  channel),  he  took  the  western  coast,  and, 
after  the  most  successful  voyage  as  yet  then  per- 
formed, returned  in  safety  to  England.  He  did 
not  positively  discover  the  passage  sought  for, 
but  undoubtedly  he  pointed  out  the  right  course ; 
for  Lancaster  Sound,  the  direct  road  to  it,  was 
entered  by  his  ship,  and  all  the  places  he  visited 
havo  since  been  proved  as  leading  channels  in 
that  direction.  Indeed  there  is  very  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  he  went  down  Regent’s 
Inlet,  and  came  out  either  through  Hudson 
Strait  or  some  passage  north  of  it. 

Fox,  in  a small  vessel  of  only  22  tons,  next 
went  up  Hudson  Bay,  previously  discovered  by 
that  brave  explorer  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
noble  river  flowing  past  this  city.  But  Fox 
merely  reached  the  head  of  the  bay  and  re- 
turned. Had  he  gone  a little  further  the  open- 
ing since  discovered  by  Parry  would  have  been 
found,  and  his  labors  better  rewarded. 

Captain  James  then  made  the  attempt,  but 
endured  most  fearful  sufferings,  and  so  with 
many  more  who  ventured.  At  length,  in  1668, 
a charter  was  granted  to  a company  of  traders 
with  the  understanding  that,  while  engaged  in 
collecting  furs  and  settling  the  lands  around 
Hudson  Bay,  the  discovery  of  a Northwest  Pas- 
sage was  to  be  persevered  in  by  them.  To  ac- 
complish this  they,  at  different  times,  made 
sundry  slight  efforts,  but  with  no  success.  Trad- 
ing-posts were  established  at  several  places,  and 
soon  a lucrative  barter  was  carried  on  with  the 
natives,  who  suffered  the  Europeans  thus  to  in- 
vade their  homes  without  molestation. 

In  1771,  however,  Hearne,  one  of  their  offi- 
cers, went  alone — that  is,  with  only  native 
guides — and  traced  a river  (since  called  the 
Coppermine)  to  the  sea,  on  the  north  coast  of 
America.  A-  few  years  later  Mackenzie  suc- 
ceeded in  following  a noble  stream  (now  the 
Mackenzie  River)  to  the  same  open  sea,  both 
discoveries  being  in  the  latitude  of  70°,  but 
300  miles  apart.  This  created  some  slight  in- 
terest again  at  home,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  reach  the  Pole  by  sending  two  ships  directly 
northward.  In  one  of  those  ships,  Nelson,  then 
a boy,  sailed  as  midshipman,  and  thus  in  his 
early  career  had  some  experience  of  Arctic  ad- 
venture. Both  ships  came  back  unsuccessful. 

Cook  meanwhile  had,  on  one  of  his  memora- 
ble voyages,  penetrated  through  the  Straits  di- 
viding Asia  from  America  (discovered  by  Beh- 
ring, a Russian  navigator,  and  named  after  him), 
and  succeeded  in  reaching  “Icy  Cape,”  the  north- 
western extreme  of  this  great  continent.  His 
wish  was  to  have  sailed  on  to  the  eastward  for 
home,  but  the  sea  was  too  much  frozen  over  to 
permit  him.  He  therefore  returned  south,  and 


for  a short  time  all  idea  of  exploring  in  that  di- 
rection was  abandoned. 

At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  late  Sir  John  Barrow  (then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty),  who  himself  had  been  to 
Spitsbergen,  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject. 
He  conceived  that  a passage  to  the  northwest 
could  be  found,  and  if  discovered  would  prove 
commercially  as  well  as  scientifically  useful  to 
the  world.  Accordingly  he  induced  the  British 
Government  once  more  to  send  out  an  expedition 
for  the  purpose.  Four  ships  were  dispatched  in 
1818,  two  to  proceed  due  north  for  the  Pole,  and 
two  to  the  northwest  through  Baffin  Bay.  The 
former  were  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Buchan,  having  Franklin  (then  a lieutenant)  as 
his  second : the  latter  were  under  the  leadership 
of  Captain  John  Ross,  with  Lieutenant  Parry 
next  to  him. 

It  is  singular  that  in  the  history  of  these 
Arctic  expeditions  we  find  the  “seconds  in 
command”  ultimately,  and  often  rapidly,  rising 
above  their  chiefs,  and  in  several  instances  gain- 
ing a world-wide  reputation  far  greater  than  any 
obtained  by  their  former  commanders.  Who 
now  remembers  Buchan  as  the  superior  of 
Franklin?  Who  thinks  of  Ross  as  formerly 
Parry’s  chiof?  Parry,  Franklin,  and  again, 
more  lately,  Sherard  Osborne,  once  junior  to 
Austin,  to  Belcher,  and  other  officers— on  the 
British  side,  and  Kane  on  this,  stand  noted  in 
the  world’s  history  as  connected  with  Arctic 
affairs.  In  reviewing  these  Polar  expeditions 
this  fact  appears  very  prominent,  and  may  he 
accounted  for  by  remembering  that  a first  voy- 
age sometimes  fails,  and  a leader  then  gets  dis- 
credit ; but  a second  attempt,  with  the  known 
experience  of  the  first,  often  produces  success. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  Captain  Ross  and  Captain 
Buchan.  The  latter  had  to  return  wholly  bar- 
ren of  results : the  former  made  the  tour  of  Baf- 
fin Bay,  went  over  that  old  voyager’s  ground, 
and  found  his  statements  correct ; then  crossing 
to  Lancaster  Sound,  here  made  the  great  mistake 
which  so  long  afterward  hung  upon  his  fame. 
He  asserted  that  a range  of  mountains  ran  across 
that  very  passage,  which  has  since  proved  tho 
highway  westward  as  desired.  He  returned  to 
England  and  reported  that  no  Northwest  Pas- 
sage could  be  found.  But  it  soon  leaked  out 
that  Parry  differed  from  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, and,  in  fact,  openly  asserted  that  no  such 
mountains  as  Ross  had  fancied  he  saw  existed. 
Government  therefore  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  testing  this  question,  and  the  next  year  be 
was  dispatched  wth  two  ships  to  renew  the  at- 
tempt. 

Every  one  is  tolerably  well  aware  of  his  suc- 
cess. Lancaster  Sound  was  perfectly  clear  of  all 
impediment,  and  the  adventurous  explorers  pass- 
ed along  with  flowing  sail  into  the  mysterious 
regions  of  the  then  unknown  icy  sea.  Places 
that  are  now  familiar  to  most  geographers  were 
rapidly  discovered  and  named.  Wellington 
Channel  on  the  right,  Prince  Regent’s  Inlet  on 
the  left,  Somerset  Land  on  tho  south,  Corn- 
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wallis  Island  on  the  north,  and,  lastly,  Mel- 
ville Island  in  the  west,  were  prominent  among 
many  other  spots  of  interest  to  the  Arctic  nav- 
igator now.  At  the  latter  place  winter  had  to 
be  prepared  for.  It  was  the  first  ever  passed  by 
modem  explorers  in  that  frozen  region.  Yet  it 
went  over  remarkably  well.  The  tact,  the  judg- 
ment, the  kindness  of  manner  shown,  and  the 
wise  precautions  taken  by  Parry,  carried  his 
crews  through  the  severity  of  an  Arctic  winter 
without  any  loss  of  even  small  importance. 

The  following  spring  fresh  attempts  were  made 
to  penetrate  further  on,  but  it  was  found  that  the 
ice  between  Melville  Island  and  some  land,  call- 
ed Bank's  Land,  seen  in  the  southwest,  was  so 
heavy  as  to  make  passage  in  that  direction  then 
impossible.  Accordingly,  having  done  more 
than  any  previous  voyager  before  him,  and  hav- 
ing reached  the  meridian  of  110°  west,  one  of  the 
positions  marked  as  that  to  be  attained,  and  for 
which  a reward  was  given,  he  returned. 

The  nation  was  rejoiced  at  his  success,  and 
the  spirit  of  discovery  became  thoroughly  awak- 
ened. Franklin  had  been  sent  overland  through 
British  North  America  to  try  and  effect  a junc- 
tion with  Parry  somewhere  about  that  open  sea 
discovered  by  Heame  and  Mackenzie,  as  it  was 
a part  of  Parry's  instructions  to  try  and  get 
there.  Franklin,  however,  had  not  returned; 
and  Parry  therefore  now  solicited  permission  to 
renew  his  attempt.  It  was  granted ; and  this 
time  he  took  the  route  of  Hudson  Bay,  suppos- 
ing it  probable  that  some  opening  toward  the 
west  existed  beyond  the  farthest  of  Fox's  or  the 
Fur  Company’s  discoveries.  He  was  right.  A 
passage  was  found ; and  it  is  still  a question  as 
to  whether  such  passage  could  not  have  been 
made  practicable  for  going  on  to  the  west  had 
the  time  when  it  was  discovered  been  earlier  in 
the  season. 

Parry  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
new  discoveries  for  two  winters,  establishing 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Esquimaux,  and 
leaving  behind  him  the  most  favorable  impres- 
sions concerning  our  people.  Attention  is  call- 
ed to  it  simply  to  illustrate  some  remarks  pres- 
ently to  be  made  on  the  subject  of  the  new  dis- 
coveries. 

Upon  Parry’s  return  again  to  England  fresh 
honors  and  rewards  awaited  him  and  his  com- 
panions. Franklin  also  had  just  returned,  after 
undergoing  one  of  the  most  terrible  ordeals  that 
man  can  be  subjected  to,  viz. : slow  and  linger- 
ing starvation.  On  his  journey  overland  he,  and 
Richardson,  and  Back,  and  the  brave  sailor-at-  i 
tendant  Hepburn,  with  their  companions,  suf- 
fered hardships  almost  incredible.  They  reach- 
ed the  Arctic  Sea  and  traversed  its  shores  to 
some  little  distance,  then  finding  it  impossible 
to  proceed  any  farther  began  their  return.  And 
it  was  on  this  return  journey  those  severe  priva- 
tions were  endured.  Who  has  not  read  the 
touching  history  of  this  first  Arctic  land  jour- 
ney penned  by  Franklin’s  own  hands?  Who 
has  not  shuddered  at  the  recital  of  days  and  days 
of  hunger,  compelling  a resort  to  almost  any  and 


J every  means  to  sustain  life?  The  searching  for 
! bones  thrown  away  on  the  outward  trip,  and  boil- 
I ing  those  bones  down  to  see  if  any  nourishment 
could  be  extracted  from  them ! The  eating  of 
tripe  de  roche  (a  sort  of  moss),  which,  when  cook- 
ed, produces  a jelly-like  substance,  acrid  to  the 
taste,  bitter  inside,  and  hurtful  to  digestion,  yet 
some  relief  to  a famished  appetite.  The  gnaw- 
ing of  leather  belts  and  shoes,  until,  at  last,  it 
was  hardly  safe  to  leave  an  article  in  the  way 
of  those  less  master  of  themselves  than  the  rest. 

The  cooking  and  eating  of  raw  furs  gathered  at 
the  different  vacated  winter  stations  at  which 
they  arrived  on  the  way.  The  voracity  with 
which  any  sort  of  food  the  kind  Indians  procured 
for  them  would  be  devoured.  All  this,  and  much 
more  that  could  be  related,  who  that  reads  works 
of  travel  or  adventure  that  knows  it  not  ? Or, 
still  more,  who  that  is  American  and  ofcAmer- 
ica  that  has  not  read  or  heard  all  the  terrible 
sufferings  endured  by  the  lamented  Kane  and 
his  companions,  as  chronicled  so  well  by  him- 
self, and  then  again  in  that  excellent  narrative 
of  Arctic  life  and  privations,  so  minute,  so  faith- 
fully written,  “ Hayes’s  Arctic  Boat  Journey?” 

^Thus,  then,  let  us  hurriedly  pass  on.  Let  us 
leave  the  tale  of  want  and  misery  Franklin  and 
his  companions  then  endured,  to  rapidly  sketch 
out  what  followed. 

Franklin,  despite  the  wretchedness  of  the  past, 
went  again  with  nearly  all  the  same  compan- 
ions. This  time  he  was  more  successful.  He 
and  Richardson  traced  the  coast  for  a great  dis- 
tance, and  with  what  Captain  Becchey  was  do- 
ing near  Cook’s  farthest,  established  the  fact 
that  a water  communication  actually  did  exist 
along  the  northern  face  of  Arctic  America,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  a small  space  on  the  east  was  con- 
cerned that  had  not  been  explored.  The  result 
was,  that,  as  Parry  had  previously  found  a way 
to  Melville  Island  in  a few  degrees  higher  lati- 
tude, and  Franklin  this  water  communication 
along  the  coast,  it  only  needed  the  discovery  of 
some  channel  between  the  two  to  complete  the 
long-sought-for  Northwest  Passage. 

It  was  about  this  time  (1825)  that  Parry’s 
third  Voyage  of  Discovery  was  made.  He  now 
went  down  Regent’s  Inlet,  hoping  to  reach  the 
coast  in  that  direction.  But  here  he  met  his 
first  mishap.  One  of  his  vessels,  the  Fury,  was 
pressed  by  ice  on  the  shore  and  wrecked.  Her 
stores  and  every  thing  valuable  were  saved,  and 
made  into  a large  d£p6t,  so  that  any  future  voy- 
agers or  whaling  ships  meeting  with  disaster 
; might  find  relief.  The  place  where  these  stores 
were  landed  was  called  Fury  Beach,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Lost  Polar  Expedition,  has  be- 
come a spot  of  great  importance. 

Parry  returned  to  England,  and  afterward 
made  an  effort  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  but 
could  get  no  farther  than  81  i°  latitude. 

Two  or  three  years  afterward  Captain  John 
Ross,  feeling  hurt  at  the  failure  he  had  made  in 
1818,  now  tried  to  go  out  again.  Government, 
however,  declined  to  encourage  him.  Where- 
upon a private  individual,  Mr.  Felix  Booth, 
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furnished  the  means.  He  went  in  1829  (ac- 
companied by  his  nephew,  J.  C.  Ross,  and  a 
chosen  crew),  in  a vessel  called  the  Victory . 
Their  coarse  lay  down  Regent’s  Inlet  toward  the 
American  coast.  Prosperously  they  reached  the 
lower  part  of  the  Inlet,  discovering  new  land, 
which  was  named  Boothia  in  honor  of  his  pa- 
tron. The  first  winter  gave  them  no  uneasiness, 
though  the  cold  was  great  in  the  extreme.  The 
following  spring,  journeys  on  shore  were  made, 
and  during  one  of  them,  through  the  aid  of 
friendly  Esquimaux,  the  western  water  commu- 
nication was  reached  by  crossing  an  isthmus 
having  numerous  lakes  and  channels  intersect- 
ing it.  The  lakes  abounded  in  salmon,  hot 
springB  were  discovered,  and  one  river  called  the 
Saumerez  was  found  not  to  freeze  during  winter. 

For  three  years  was  Ross  and  his  party  frozen 
in.  lairing  the  second  summer  J.  C.  Ross  dis- 
covered the  Magnetic  Pole  and  King  William’s 
Land.  The  third  summer  preparations  were 
made  for  abandoning  the  ship.  It  was  done, 
and  the  whole  party  dragging  their  boats  with 
provisions  on  sledges,  proceeded  on  their  way 
back  to  Lancaster  Sound.  At  Fury  Beach 
d^pot  (which  proved  the  means  of  saving  them 
from  starving)  they  remained  the  fourth  winter, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  reaching  one  of  the 
whale-ships,  which  picked  them  up  and  took 
them  back  to  England.  A singularity  attend- 
ing this  rescue  was  as  follows : When  Ross 
commanded  the  first  expedition  of  1818  his  ship 
was  called  the  Isabella.  She  was  afterward  sold 
for  a whaler,  and  this  was  the  very  vessel  that 
now  saved  him  and  his  crew. 

The  long  time  Ross  had  been  away  led  to  a 
belief  of  his  being  frozen  in  and  needing  help. 
Accordingly  Back  and  Dr.  King  volunteered, 
with  a party,  to  Beck  him.  They  proceeded  down 
the  “ Great  Fish  River”  and  explored  part  of  the 
coast,  when  a native  messenger  came  and  brought 
news  of  Ross’s  return.  The  circumstance  is 
mentioned  because  of  the  importance  now  at- 
tached to  this  river  in  connection  with  Franklin 
and  his  men. 

In  addition  to  the  discoveries  made  by  Back 
and  King,  a boat  party  under  Dease  and  Simp- 
son traced  the  remaining  part  of  the  coast,  and 
fully  established  the  fact  of  a navigable  water 
communication  right  along,  except  a doubtful 
part  more  to  the  east  and  just  below  Boothia 
Isthmus.  This  part  they  considered  to  be  wa- 
ter, and  certainly  the  geographical  formation 
of  the  whole  coast  would  seem  to  warrant  such 
an  idea ; but  Dr.  Rae,  who,  in  1844,  when  ex- 
ploring for  the  Fur  Company,  went  over  the 
locality,  asserts  the  contrary.  Nevertheless,  in 
1845,  the  time  when  Franklin  left  England,  this 
part  was  a blank  upon  the  charts,  and  he,  with 
his  officers,  went  away  with  the  impression  that 
it  was  an  open  passage  This  fact  bears  very 
strongly  upon  whatever  has  been,  or  may  yet 
be,  done  to  ascertain  the  truth  about  their  still 
mysterious  fate. 

And  now,  having  given  a rapid  sketch  of  the 
various  efforts  made  to  discover  the  Northwest 


Passage  prior  to  Franklin’s  last  and  fatal  voyage, 
let  us  glance  at  the  knowledge  obtained  to  that 
period. 

Along  the  whole  coast  of  Arctic  America,  ex- 
cept at  and  about  Roothia  Isthmus,  a water  com- 
munication had  been  fonnd.  Northward  of  that 
was  Parry’s  route  to  Melville  Island,  overlapping 
the  one  below.  Thus  it  needed  but  a link  be- 
tween the  two  to  complete  the  whole.  Was 
there  land  or  water  intercepting  ? F ranklin  was 
directed  to  ascertain.  He  was  told  to  make  for 
the  northwest  comer  of  Somerset  Land,  at  a 
place  named  by  Parry  Cape  Walker , and  thence 
penetrate,  if  possible,  southwest  toward  that  wa- 
ter communication  he  had  seen.  Failing  in 
that,  he  might  turn  back  and  try  Wellington 
Channel.  But  discretionary  powers  were  given 
him,  and  whatever  would  lead  to  the  great  ob- 
ject in  view  was  to  be  attempted.  Geographical 
knowledge,  however,  was  not  the  only  thing  to 
be  sought  for.  Science,  and  especially  eveiy 
fact  connected  with  magnetism,  was  part  of  their 
particular  duty.  “Daily  observations  with  the 
valuable  instruments  and  portable  obscrvatoiy 
put  on  board”  were  to  be  made,  for,  said  the 
Government,  “such  observations  are  especially 
important  to  us  now.”  Picked  officers  and  men 
formed  his  crew.  The  writer  of  this  was  him- 
self a volunteer,  but  had  not  interest  enongh  to 
be  appointed,  when,  as  he  was  told,  the  ships 
might  almost  have  been  manned  by  officers  alone 
who  wished  to  go.  Among  those  officers  were 
men  who  had  been  more  than  once  and  twice  in 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions.  Crozier,  next 
to  Franklin  in  command,  had  not  long  returned 
from  a four-years’  cruise  in  the  extreme  south. 
Fitzjames,  Graham  Gore,  and  many  others,  were 
all  tried  men.  Fitzjames  had  t he  especial  chwge 
of  magnetical  observations,  and  always  sought 
for  an  opportunity  to  make  them.  Thus  it  is 
certain  that,  if  the  ships  got  near  the  Magnetic 
Pole,  many  valuable  observations  would  be  made. 
Wp  know  the  ships  did  get  there,  and  therefore 
these  observations  were  attended  to,  and  may 
yet  be  found  in  the  records  of  them  undoubted- 
ly kept. 

But  there  was  another  part  of  the  Arctic  re- 
gions to  which  at  that  time  some  importance 
was  attached.  On  the  east  of  Boothia  many 
persons  thought  a channel  could  be  found;  and 
as  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  had  settlements 
well  up  in  that  direction,  and  the  fishing  grounds 
of  whalers  were  not  far  away,  it  certainly  ap* 
peared  very  desirable  for  the  place  not  to  be 
neglected.  Indeed  Franklin’s  first  idea  was  to 
try  in  that  quarter,  but  he  gave  it  up  for  tbe 
more  northern  route. 

One  more  circumstance  has  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  what  we  are  now  in- 
troducing. In  1833  an  English  whaler  visited  tbe 
neighborhood  of  Frobisher  Straits,  and  brought 
away  an  Esquimaux  called  Eenoolooapick.  This 
young  man  was  taken  to  Scotland,  rapidly  f 
quired  a knowledge  of  civilized  life,  and  returned 
to  his  native  land.  The  surgeon  of  tbe  ship 
(Mr.  Macdonald)  was  with  him  on  both  voyages, 
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gained  his  confidence  and  affection,  and  obtained 
mach  information  concerning  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  his  people.  Soon  afterward  this  gentle- 
man published  a book  upon  the  subject,  and  ulti- 
mately joined  Franklin’s  Expedition.  It  is  to 
be  supposed,  therefore,  that  when  disaster  came 
upon  the  ill-fated  party,  he  for  one  would  en- 
deavor to  reach  the  locality  with  which  he  had 
been  so  well  acquainted,  and  so  favorably  re- 
ceived. 

Another  person  attached  to  the  lost  ships  was 
Mr.  Blankey,  formerly  Ice-master  in  Ross’s  Ex- 
pedition already  mentioned.  This  officer,  be- 
fore leaving  England,  avowed  his  determination 
to  take  refuge  among  the  Boothian  Esquimaux, 
should  it  be  necessary,  and  live  with  them  until 
relieved.  Thus  there  was  more  than  common 
reasoning  in  the  argument  put  forward  for  a good 
examination  of  the  localities  east  of  Boothia; 
but  which,  strange  to  say,  have  never  yet,  save 
by  Mr.  Hall,  at  a distance  from  it,  and  Rae’s 
foot  journey,  been  examined. 

And  now  let  us  rapidly  touch  upon  the  events 
that  occurred  to  and  followed  the  lost  expedi- 
tion. 

With  the  instructions  given  to  them  the  ex- 
pedition sailed  in.  1845.  Once  they  were  heard 
of  in  the  north  of  Baffin  Bay,  and  then,  for  two 
or  three  years  more,  all  was  silence  concerning 
them.  The  public  mind  became  anxious,  and, 
in  1848,  J.  C.  Ross,- with  two  ships,  was  sent  to 
seek  for  them.  He  followed  the  track  pointed 
out  to  them,  but  returned  unsuccessful.  A coun- 
cil of  Arctic  officers  was  then  held,  and  it  was 
determined  to  renew  the  search.  This  time  it 
was  by  a whole  fleet  of  vessels,  both  on  the  east 
and  on  the  west  of  the  exploring  ground ; nnd 
a goodly  sight  it  was,  in  the  year  1850,  to  see 
sent  out  so  many  fine  ships,  from  the  large  three- 
masted  vessel  to  the  humble  ketch,  commanded 
by  experienced  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing those  who  were  lost ! i 

With  this  feeling,  then,  the  relief-ships  went 
away.  No  expense  was  spared ; no  word  raised, 
even  by  the  most  rigid  economist,  in  opposition. 
And  away  they  went,  these  searching  ships,  un- 
der brave  and  skillful  commanders,  with  enthu- 
siastic and  generous-hearted  officers  and  men, 
having  abundant  supplies.  Away  they  went, 
by  the  long  route  round  Cape  Horn  and  through 
Behring  Strait.  There  Collinson,  M‘Clure, 
Kellet,  Moore,  Maguire,  Trollope,  Pullen,  Hoop- 
er, Cresswell,  and  others  fought  and  battled  per- 
severingly  with  ico  and  other  difficulties  to  try 
and  obtain  tidings,  though,  alas  1 without  suc- 
cess. 

Away  overland  across  the  territories  of  red 
Indians  and  Esquimaux,  where  Richardson  and 
Uae  traversed  miles  and  miles  of  dreary  coast- 
line amidst  numerous  dangers,  though  likewise 
without  any  good  result. 

Away,  also,  by  the  old  ronte  of  Baffin  Bay 
and  Barrow  Strait,  where  Austin  and  Omman- 
ney,  M4ClintockT  Sherard  Osborne,  Cator,  Ald- 
ridge, Bradford,  M'Dougall,  Allen,  Penny, 
Stewart,  Sutherland,  Forsyth,  and  afterward 


Kennedy,  with  the  amiable  and  chivalrous  Bel- 
lo t,  the  brave  old  veteran  John  Ross,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  the  American  flag  under  De 
Haven,  Griffin,  and  Kane,  sent  out  by  the  gen- 
erous-minded Henry  Grinnell,  of  this  city,  aided 
by  George  Peabody,  to  aid  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, searched  and  searched  without  meeting 
with  the  missing  ships.  True,  some  traces  were 
found,  first  by  Captain  Ommanney,  then  by 
Penny,  at  Cape  Riley  and  Beechey  Island ; but 
these  traces  only  involved  the  question  in  great- 
er mystery.  They  proved  the  lost  vessels  had 
not  been  crushed  in  Baffin  Bay,  but  had  winter- 
ed at  Beechey  Island  in  1 846-  46.  Beyond 
that,  however,  nothing  was  discovered  to  say 
where  they  had  afterward  gone  to,  or  what  had 
become  of  them.  The  eastern  expeditions  re- 
turned ; and  the  following  year  more  ships  were 
sent  out  to  prosecute  the  search.  Sir  Edward 
Belcher  had  the  command,  and,  after  two  win- 
ters passed  there,  had  to  abandon  his. vessels 
and  return  home.  One  of  those  vessels,  the 
Resolute , drifted  out  of  her  own  accord,  and  was 
picked  up  by  an  American  whaler,  the  George 
Henry , 1164  miles  from  the  place  where  she  had 
been  left ! The  other  ships,  with  a vast  quan- 
tity of  stores  and  material,  are,  for  all  wo  know 
to  the  contrary,  still  there. 

But  here  let  me  pay  a just  tribute,  while  it  is 
also  a pleasing  duty,  to  the  generosity  and  hu- 
mane conduct  of  America  in  this  work.  With 
reference  to  the  Resolute , it  is  well  known  that 
she  was  refitted  by  the  Government  and  people  of 
the  then  United  States,  and  sent  to  England  un- 
der one  of  their  chief  officers,  as  a token  of  good- 
will and  friendly  feeling.  This  should  not  be 
forgotten  by  the  British  nation ; nor  yet  the  dar- 
ing, perseverance,  and  earnestness  displayed  by 
those  who,  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  gallant- 
ly aided  in  the  search  for  lost  people  not  their 
own.  In  another  form,  while  giving  some  ac- 
count  of  the  slight  service  I also  saw  in  those 
regions,  I spoke  as  I then  felt  and  still  feel  con- 
cerning the  officers  and  men  of  this  country  en- 
gaged in  Arctic  discovery.*  Since  then  the 
American  flag  has  been  carried,  again  and  again, 
far  up  in  those  regions  by  Kane,  and  Hayes,  and 
now  by  Hall.  It  is  therefore  but  right  to  give 
credit  where  such  is  due;  and  the  names  in 
Wellington  Channel  attached  to  newly  discover- 
ed land,  as  appearing  in  American  charts,  as- 
suredly, by  priority  of  discoveiy,  are  the  correct 
ones. 

There  is  not  space  to  narrate  more  of  the  va- 
rious efforts  made  to  search  for  the  lost  ships. 
I must,  however,  touch  upon  the  attempts  made 
by  Lady  Franklin  and  her  friends.  Twice  did 
she  send  out  the  little  yacht  Prince  Albert  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  Boothia,  but  each  time 
did  the  vessel  come  back  unsuccessful.  Strange 
to  say,  on  the  first  occasion  only  300  miles  far- 
ther progress  was  necessary  to  have  accomplish- 
ed what  we  now  know  would  have  told  the  event- 

• For  an  extended  notice  of  my  work,  u A Voyage  in 
Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,"  see  Harper* e Magazine 
for  April,  1867. 
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ful  tale.  Also,  on  the  next  voyage,  her  com- 
mander made  a hazardous  journey  of  several 
weeks  on  land  in  a direction  which,  at  a certain 
point  where  he  hesitated  as  to  the  route,  was 
exactly  opposite  to  the  correct  one.  Had  he 
gone  south  instead  of  north  he  would  have  solved 
the  mystery.  Then  again  did  the  persevering 
wife  of  Franklin  try.  A small  screw  steamer 
was  sent,  but  had  to  be  given  up.  Finally  she 
bought  the  Fox , and,  under  M‘Clintock’s  com- 
mand, this  vessel  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
only  tidings — tidings  still  unsatisfactory — yet 
known  as  to  the  unfortunate  men's  fate. 

Previous  to  this,  however,  in  1854,  Dr.  Rae, 
while  exploring  the  south  of  Boothia,  met  with 
certain  Esquimaux  who  told  him  that  * * white 
men”  had  been  seen  some  summers  before  in  a 
very  famished  state,  dragging  along  a boat  to- 
ward the  Great  Fish  River  where  they  had  all 
perished.  Many  articles,  watches,  coins,  silver, 
etc.,  were  found  in  possession  of  these  natives, 
and  were  deemed  by  the  Admiralty  sufficient 
evidence  to  conclude  that  the  fate  of  Franklin 
and  his  party  bad  been  determined.  Accord- 
ingly their  names  were  erased  from  the  Navy 
list — a reward  of  $50,000  was  given  to  Dr.  Rae, 
and  the  whole  affair  was  then  thought  to  be  at 
an  end.  But,  as  I have  just  said,  the  mourning 
W'ife  of  the  lost  chief  did  not  coincide  with  this 
view,  nor  did  many  of  note  in  the  land.  The 
Fox  therefore  was  dispatched,  and  in  1857  left 
England  on  her  errand  of  mercy. 

The  voyage  of  the  Fox  and  the  account  Cap- 
tain M‘Clintock  gave,  is  w'ell  known.*  After 
two  years’  absence  he  returned  to  England  with 
a report  that  the  true  fate  of  the  lost  expedition 
had  been  determined  by  the  discovery  of  a rec- 
ord placed  in  ddpot,  and  three  skeletons,  a boat, 
and  a large  quantity  of  clothes,  ships’  stores, 
and  other  material  on  King  William’s  Land. 
The  Esquimaux  also  stated  that  the  ships  had 
been  seen,  and  that  one  was  crushed,  while  the 
other  would  be  found  “asleep”  on  shore.  The 
record  was  meagre  in  detail,  and  unsatisfactory 
as  to  facts.  Sir  J.  Franklin  had  died  in  June, 
1847 — the  vessels  were  abandoned  in  1848,  and 
the  officers  and  crews,  numbering  one  hundred 
and  eight  persons,  were,  under  Crozier  and  Fitz- 
james,  on  their  way  to  the  Fish  River.  This, 
coupled  with  the  talc  given  to  Dr.  Rae,  was  now 
considered  as  quite  conclusive ; and  all  further 
hope  of  knowing  more  about  these  unhappy  wan- 
derers was  abandoned,  except  by  a very  few. 
Among  the  few,  and  determined  then  to  perse- 
vere in  further  search,  was  the  writer  of  this 
article.  The  reasons  he  gave  in  lectures  all 
over  England,  by  papers  read  before  the  British 
Association  at  Oxford  and  Manchester,  and  in 
print  through  the  press  and  published  pamphlets, 
were  carefully  examined  by  men  of  scientific 
note,  both  opposed  to,  and  in  favor  of  another 
expedition.  The  result  was,  no  disproof  of  the 
soundness  of  his  arguments  by  those  adverse  to 
him,  and  open  countenance  of  his  plans  by  such 
as  deemed  his  theory  good.  What  that  was 
• See  Harper's  Magazine  for  March,  I860. 


would  be  out  of  place  to  relate  here,  other  than 
it  bore  strongly  on  the  fact  that  only  negative 
information  was  yet  obtained,  and  all  that  M‘Clin- 
tock’s  party  did,  was  while  the  snow  and  icc 
lay  on  the  ground  when  very  little  could  pos- 
sibly be  discovered.  A summer  and  autumn 
search  was  necessary,  and  it  was  this  that  he 
now  sought  to  accomplish.  Insufficient  support 
was  given.  The  attempt  failed  from  want  of 
means ; and  it  now  rests  with  him  to  do  ail  in 
his  power  to  aid  any  one  else  who,  as  Mr.  Hall 
proposes,  intends  prosecuting  the  work  until  this 
strange  mystery  is  truly  solved.  But  let  us  see 
what  it  is  proposed  to  be  done,  and  as  yet  in 
part  accomplished. 

We  have  already  said  that  doubts,  in  man? 
minds,  existed  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Franklin 
Expedition  being  truly  known.  Apart  from  all 
idea  as  to  the  possibility  of  any  members  of  that 
expedition  surviving  for  years  among  the  Esqui- 
maux, there  is  still  the  question  of  what  has  be- 
come of  their  ships,  their  journals,  their  scien- 
tific records,  and  private  papers  ? This  question, 
it  is  true,  may  not  be  deemed  of-  much  import- 
ance by  those  who  have  not  closely  examined 
into  Arctic  affairs.  But  in  reality  it  is  so ; for 
it  must  ever  be  remembered  that  for  nineteen 
months  Franklin  and  his  officers  were  beset  in  the 
ice  close  to  the  Magnetic  Pole.  Indeed,  from 
observations  afterw  ard  made  by  M'Clihtock,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  one  of  -their  encampments 
(that  at  Cape  Felix)  was  actually  upon  the  spot. 
The  Magnetic  Pole  is  situated  in  about  lat.  7°, 
long.  97°  19',  from  the  Pole  of  the  Earth.  It 
is  still  a mystery,  and  has  baffled  all  efforts  (as 
yet  known)  of  scientific  men  concerning  it.  In 
1831,  when  Ross  discovered  its  position  by  in- 
struments with  him,  he  had  little  opportunity 
for  doing  more  than  determining  the  spot  with- 
in a circle  of  a mile  in  diameter.  But  since 
then  M(Clintock  fixes  it  at  Cape  Felix,  forty 
miles  W.S.W.  of  its  former  position,  and  this 
leads  to  the  belief,  long  entertained,  that  the 
Magnetic  Pole  slowly  moves ; thus,  perchance, 
accounting  for  the  variations  detected  at  observ* 
atones  in  the  magnetic  needle. 

Now  as  the  British  Government,  in  its  in- 
structions to  Franklin,  deemed  it  of  “great  im- 
portance” that  daily  observations  should  be  car- 
ried on  when  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Magnetic 
Pole,  it  is  quite  certain  that  during  the  nineteen 
months  they  were  located  there,  a vast  amount 
of  scientific  material,  particularly  useful  to  man- 
kind, must  have  been  collected.  That  such 
material,  with  all  the  valuable  information- 
geographical,  ethnological,  meteorological,  and 
otherwise — they  had  obtained,  was  safely  de- 
posited, by  a duplicate  copy,  in  their  principal 
depot  (yet  undiscovered),  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
To  recover  those  documents  is — as  many  emi- 
nent men  consider  — worth  one  more  serious 
effort.  M'Clintock  did  not  seek  for  them : he 
was  not  able  to  search  for  them : he  was  on  a 
specific  duty,  viz.,  the  ascertaining  what  bad 
become  of  that  chief  whose  mourning  wife 
sent  him  out.  Therefore,  even  had  the  gf°oD 
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been  denuded  of  its  wintry  covering,  he  would 
hardly  have  been  justified  in  remaining  another 
season  to  look  for  scientific  journals,  after  the 
fate  of  Franklin  himself  had  been  ascertained. 
But,  apart  from  this,  the  present  writer  has  posi- 
tive evidence  that  more  could  have  been  found 
had  not  certain  matters  (never  made  public)  pre- 
vented it.  Thus,  then,  it  is  no  stretch  of  fancy 
to  say  that  if  the  locality  of  the  Magnetic  Pole  is 
again  reached,  and  a certain  spot  which  geogra- 
phers and  Arctic  chiefs  tell  me  I am  right  in 
forming  the  idea  of  bo  examined,  no  doubt  valu- 
able results  will  be  attained,  and  the  cost  of  any 
such  attempt  more  than  amply  repaid  by  pecu- 
niary returns  from  Government  if  needed. 

In  1800,  at  Oxford,  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, and  after  remarks  to  the  above  effect 
were  made  by  me,  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Belcher 
said,  “ He  advocated  another  search,  and  he 
was  quite  of  opinion  that  magnetic  observations 
had  been  carried  on  at  Cape  Felix.  Records 
would  be  found  buried,  and  duplicates  taken  on 
by  a traveling  party.”  Lord  Wrottesly  in  his 
Address,  in  1856,  after  showing  how  great  the 
advantage  is  of  Polar  research,  said:  “Inde- 
pendently of  additions  to  our  geographical  and 
physical  knowledge,  the  possible  recovery  of  the 
magnetic  observations  and  the  journals  of  the 
Franklin  Expedition  is  a consideration  of  great 
moment,  since  the  former  must  have  been  made 
by  officers  well  trained  to  the  task,  with  excel- 
lent instruments  verified  before  the  sailing  of 
the  expedition,  and  in  localities  possessing  pe- 
culiar interest  in  reference  to  the  theory  of  mag- 
netism.” 

Baron  Von  Humboldt  said,  in  a letter:  “Is 
it  possible  that,  after  so  many  generous  sacrifices 
made  by  two  nations  of  the  same  race,  having 
in  their  possession  part  of  the  property  known 
to  belong  to  those  victims  of  shipwreck — after 
having  reduced  to  such  a small  space  the  coun- 
try to  be  searched — is  it  possible,  I repeat,  that 
they  do  not  add  a last  effort  (perilous  as  is  every 
thing  great  and  hazardous)  for  the  solution  of 
this  sorrowful  problem?” 

As  for  the  supposition  that  records  can  not 
exist  so  long,  I merely  refer  to  the  fact  that  one 
of  Parry’s,  on  Melville  Island,  was  discovered  in 
good  order  thirty-one  years  after  being  deposit- 
ed, and  another  of  his  twenty-five  years  old. 
When  Ross  escaped  he  carried  even  minerals 
with  him  a part  of  the  way.  These  with  other 
things  he  h%d  to  abandon;  but  he  deposited 
them  in  a secure  place,  and  they  were  afterward 
brought  home  to  England  in  a whaling  ship  sent 
expressly  to  the  locality  for  them. 

Now,  it  is  almost  literally  the  case  that  some 
American  whaling  ships  annually  go  within  a 
comparatively  short  distance  of  the  very  spot 
where  the  Franklin  records  could  be  possibly 
obtained.  Is  there  any  reason,  then,  why  a 
small  vessel,  expressly  fitted  out  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  making  furs,  etc.,  also  auxiliary  to  it, 
could  not  accomplish  what  was  wanted,  and  also 
prove  serviceable  in  opening  out  new  whaling 
grounds  ? Surely  none  whatever ; and,  however 


great  the  obstacles  may  be  in  England,  when 
such  work  is  attempted  by  one  of  the  People, 
instead  of  by  the  naval  aristocracy,  yet  here  the 
case  is  different,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Hall  will  be  well  encouraged  when  he  again 
starts  on  his  adventurous  errand.  His  idea  was 
good,  and  precisely  that  put  forth  long  ago  and 
frequently  since  by  the  present  writer.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  only  real  way  of  arriving  at  the  truth, 
unless  by  aid  of  a totally  different  kind  to  that 
generally  adopted.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  a small  vessel — large  enough  for  carrying 
stores  and  for  giving  sleeping  accommodation, 
and  yet  no  larger  than  for  such  use — is  better 
than  any  tiling  else.  Alone,  and  with  only  na- 
tive aid,  information  is  all  that  can  be  gained. 
Nothing  can  be  brought  back,  even  if  discover- 
ed. But  in  a vessel,  no  matter  how  small,  every 
thing  may  be  brought  home. 

The  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  Hall  are  on  the 
outer  coast — if  we  may  so  term  it— of  all  Arctic 
geography.  The  sheet  of  water  called  Frobish- 
er Strait  has  been  well  known  for  years  past, 
though  the  British  Hydrographic  Department, 
in  accordance  with  its  usual  habit  of  never  cor- 
recting mistakes,  or  printing  new  discoveries 
unless  coming  from  their  own  naval  officers, 
made  no  acknowledgment  of  the  facts  brought 
home  by  whaling  ships.  This  was  shown  in  the 
case  of  the  first  American  Arctic  Expedition, 
and  in  all  similar  affairs,  whether  6trangerB  or 
Englishmen  may  be  concerned. 

But  the  fact  of  “Frobisher  Strait”  being  well 
known  does  not  in  the  least  degree  lessen  the 
value  of  Mr.  Hall’s  important  services  in  geo- 
graphical exploration.  A glance  at  any  good 
map  of  the  Arctic  Regions  will  show  how  much 
remains  yet  to  be  done,  and,  comparatively,  how 
easily  it  may  be  accomplished.  In  a commer- 
cial point  of  view  alone  it  is  worth  the  effort. 
Valuable  furs  can  be  obtained,  and  mineral 
wealth,  quite  clear  of  the  jurisdiction  or  rights 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  In  Prince  of 
Wales  Land  there  is  an  excellent  copper-mine, 
some  of  the  ore  of  which  was  brought  to  En- 
gland and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
In  Boothia  abundance  of  animal  life  is  to  be 
found  at  the  proper  seasons ; and  on  the  west 
parts  of  Cockburn’s  Land,  above  and  northwest 
of  Mr.  Hall’s  researches,  there  is  quite  a new 
field  for  the  adventurous  explorer,  or  the  capi- 
talist who  would  speculate  in  that  direction. 

It  appears,  by  such  reports  as  have  yet  been 
published,  that  Mr.  Hall  conceived  the  idea  of 
still  following  up  the  search  for  additional  traces 
of  the  lost  Polar  Expedition.  To  successfully 
accomplish  this  he  passed  his  first  winter  in 
learning  the  Esquimaux  language,  and  adopt- 
ing their  style  of  life.  He  then  began  his  ex- 
plorations in  a boat,  accompanied  by  six  natives, 
male  and  female.  The  latter  are  especially 
serviceable  in  all  northern  expeditions.  Every 
account  we  read  of  these  voyages,  from  Parry 
downward,  shows  the  value  of  the  opposite  sex 
in  all  matters  where  information  has  to  be  gain- 
ed. They  are  the  best  interpreters,  skillful  geog- 
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raphe rs,  and  tender,  affectionate  beings.  Many 
instances  of  this  could  be  shown ; and  reference 
need  only  be  given  to  Parry  and  to  Dr.  Hayes, 
in  the  narrative  of  their  adventures,  to  prove 
this.  Indeed,  there  is  something  peculiarly 
touching  in  the  simple,  unartificial  way  these 
poor  savages  of  the  frozen  north  attend  upon 
and  minister  to  the  wants  of  strange  pale- 
faces coming  among  them.  Therefore,  to  car- 
ry on  any  good  exploration,  it  is  almost  indis- 
pensable to  have  the  wives  of  Esquimaux  with 
their  husbands  as  well  as  the  men.  This  was 
wisely  done  by  Mr.  Hall,  who  succeeded  in  find- 
ing some  remains  of  Frobisher’s  Expedition. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  him  to  give  any  particu- 
lars, however  slight,  of  his  researches.  He  him- 
self will  shortly  do  so ; but,  with  reference  to 
his  supposed  discovery  of  the  fate  of  two  of  the 
boats’  crews  of  Franklin’s  ships,  the  following 
letter,  addressed  to  the  present  writer,  will,  it  is 
presumed,  settle  the  question.  It  is  from  the 
wife  of  Captain  Ellis,  commanding  the  bark 
Kitty,  lost  in  Hudson  Strait  while  carrying  con- 
tract stores  to  the  Company’s  settlements : 

“ 1 Sayillb  Ste*«t,  Noetk  8hxsu>9. 

“ February  25,  1862. 

44  Captain  Parker  Snow: 

44  Sib,— I see  by  a pfcutemsnt  in  the  daily  Express  that 
you  are  about  to  leave  the  Tyne,  and  that  if  health  will 
allow,  you  are  still  anxious  to  persevere  on  an  errand  of 
humanity  which  I trust  may  prove  eventful.  I again  take 
the  liberty  of  impressing  upon  your  mind  the  loss  of  the 
bark  Kitty  of  Newcastle,  which  vessel  sailed  from  London 
for  Hudson  Bay  with  a general  cargo  on  the  21st  of  June, 
1350,  and  was  wrecked  among  the  ice  on  September  5. 
The  crew  having  sufficient  time  to  provide  themselves 
with  every  necessary  they  thought  prudent  to  take  Into 
their  boats,  landed  on  Saddle-back  Island,  and  remained 
there  four  days  during  which  time  they  met  several  na- 
tives. They  agreed  to  separate  themselves  into  two  boats, 
and  to  proceed  up  the  Straits  in  hopes  of  meeting  the  Com- 
pany's ships  coming  down.  My  husband,  Captain  Ellis, 
with  ten  men  in  the  long-boat,  and  Mr.  Armstrong,  chief 
mate,  with  four  in  the  skiff,  left  Saddle-back  Island  on  the 
morning  of  September  10,  and  at  night,  either  from  a 
snow-storm  or  in  the  dark,  the  boats  lost  eight  of  each 
other.  The  skiff  inshore  the  next  morning  could  see  no- 
thing of  the  long-boat.  They  then  proceeded  down  the 
Straits  again,  and  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Labrador.  After 
sailing  sixty-one  days  in  their  boat  they  were  picked  up 


by  the  Esquimaux  and  taken  to  a Moravian  missionary  set- 
tlement.  Finally  they  arrived  at  North  Shields  on  the  2$th 
August,  1S60,  and  since  then  there  has  never  been  any 
tidings  of  the  missing  long-boat  and  her  crew.  Last  year 
the  Company's  ships  brought  no  news  except  a letter  from 
Great  Whale  River,  which  I have  an  extract  of,  and  send 
you  a copy,  and  would  like  to  have  yoar  opinion,  as  the 
parting  of  the  boats  seems  mysterious  to  me.  As  it  has 
been  known  for  people  to  live  for  years  among  the  Esqui- 
maux, I am  hoping,  year  after  year,  that  some  traces  will 
be  found  of  them.  Shonld  any  thing  come  under  your  no- 
tice, either  at  home  or  abroad,  I humbly  beg,  dear  Sir, 
you  will  remember  me,  for  not  knowing  the  end  of  my 
much  lamented  husband’s  sufferings  has  caused  me  to  live 
in  great  distress  of  mind,  which  I trust  will  be  sufficient 
apology  for  my  troubling  you ; and  may  a kind  Providence 
watch  over  you  is  the  sincere  wish  of 

44  Yours,  respectfully,  II  Ellul 

“P.S.— Extract  of  letter  from  Chief  Factor  Anderson, 
dated  Great  Whale  River,  September  27, 1861 : 

14  4 During  last  winter  and  spring,  I have  learned  from 
the  Esquimaux  that  the  boat  of  the  Kitty  came  on  shore 
somewhere  in  Nugava  Bay,  and  that  the  crew  all  perished. 
But  exactly  when,  or  how,  I can  not  find  out,  as  our  in- 
terpreter understands  English  so  badly  that  he  has  a diffi- 
culty in  understanding  us,  and  I fear  gives  a poor  trans- 
lation of  what  the  Esquimaux  tell  him.' " 

The  glacier  discovered  by  Mr.  Hall,  and  named 
by  him  “ Grinnell  Glacier,”  is  one  of  many  that 
may  be  found  in  those  regions.  The  numerous 
channels  running  west  from  Davis  Straits  abound 
in  them.  Eclipse  Sound,  or  rather  Strait,  as 
may  be  inferred  (farther  North),  is  full  of  all 
that  belongs  to  the  grandeur  of  Alpine  scenery. 
Indeed,  the  entire  locality  embraced  within  an 
area  of  15°  north  and  south,  and  30°  east  and 
west,  presents  a wondrous  field  for  the  artist, 
the  lover  of  nature,  the  geologist,  the  enterpris- 
ing capitalist,  or  the  adventurous  traveler. 

The  natives  brought  home  by  Mr.  Hall  are 
now  becoming  so  familiar  to  inhabitants  of  civ- 
ilized America  and  Europe  that  little  description 
is  needed  concerning  them.  The  habits  and 
customs  of  these  singular  people  are,  however, 
not  so  well  known,  except  by  a few.  It  "dll, 
therefore,  bo  very  interesting  to  the  public  at 
large  if  Mr.  HaH  gives  the  series  of  lectures  on 
the  subject  he  proposes,  especially  accompanied 
by  the  collection  he  has  made. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  6th  of  October.  After 
the  series  of  battles  at  and  about  Centre ville, 
which  resulted  in  the  falling  back  of  our  army  upon 
the  entrenchments  before  Washington,  the  Confed- 
erate forces,  instead  of  following  turned  to  the  north 
and  reached  the  Potomac  at  a point  near  Leesburg, 
about  midway  between  Washington  and  Harper’s 
Perry.  They  crossed  the  river  into  Maryland  on 
the  4th,  6th,  and  6th  of  September.  Marching  at 
once  upon  Frederick,  the  capital  of  the  State,  which 
place  they  occupied  on  the  7th,  General  Lee  on  the 
8th  issued  a proclamation  to  the  people  of  Maryland, 
in  which  he  said  that  the  people  of  the  Confederate 
States  had  long  watched  with  the  deepest  sympathy 
the  wrongs  and  outrages  which  had  been  inflicted 
upon  the  citizens  of  a Commonwealth  allied  to  the 


States  of  the  South  by  the  strongest  social,  political, 
and  commercial  tiea ; and  believing  that  the  people 
of  Maryland  desired  to  throw  off  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  the  South  had  long  wished  to 
aid  them  in  so  doing.  No  restraint  would  he  law 
upon  the  citizens  of  Maryland,  but  they  would  oe 
protected  in  every  opinion.  “It  is  for  }ou,  6 
adds,  “ to  decide  your  destiny  freely  and  without  re- 
straint. This  army  will  respect  vour  choice,  who  - 
ever it  may  be ; and  while  the  Southern  people  vi 
rejoice  to  welcome  you  to  vour  natural  position 
among  them,  they  will  only  wrelcome  you  when  yon 
come  of  vour  own  free-will.”  A general  uprbw£ l” 
their  favor  of  the  people  of  Maryland  was  ondou 
edlv  anticipated  by  the  Confederate  leaders,  w ct 
would  enable  them  not  only  to  maintain  tlicir  po®*” 
tion  in  that  State,  but  even  allow  them  to  cany  c 
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war  into  Pennsylvania.  But  nothing  of  the  kind 
took  place. 

Our  army,  which  with  the  exception  of  about 
14,000  men  at  Harper’s  Ferry  had  been  concentrated 
near  the  Capital,  and  had  been  placed  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  General  M‘Clellan,  advanced  to 
meet  the  enemy.  Passing  up  the  Potomac,  they  in- 
terposed in  force  between  the  Confederates  and  the 
fords  by  which  they  had  crossed,  threatening  to  cut 
off  their  retreat  in  case  they  should  be  defeated. 
Perceiving  this,  the  Confederates  abandoned  Fred- 
erick, and  went  northward  to  Hagerstown,  which 
was  occupied  on  the  11th.  A strong  body  was  then 
sent  to  attack  Harper’9  Ferry.  The  assault  was 
opened  on  the  12  th  and  continued  during  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  our  troops  were  driven  from  the 
heights  on  the  Maryland  side.  On  Monday  morn- 
ing the  place  was  fairly  surrounded,  and  fire  was 
opened  from  seven  or  eight  different  points.  In  the 
opinion  of  Colonel  Miles,  who  commanded,  it  was 
utterly  useless  to  hold  out  longer,  and  on  the  mom- , 
ing  of  the  15th  he  ordered  the  white  flag  to  be  raised ; 
and  a few  moments  after  he  was  struck  by  a shot 
which  mortally  wounded  him.  The  cavalry,  num- 
bering some  2000  who  had  been  at  the  Ferry,  cut 
their  way  through  the  enemy’s  lines  and  escaped. 
The  remainder  of  our  troops,  to  the  number  of  about 
11,000,  surrendered,  and  were  immediately  parolled, 
The  enemy  also  possessed  themselves  of  50  cannon, 
and  a considerable  amount  of  stores  and  ammunition. 
It  is  generally  held  that  the  surrender  at  the  time 
was  not  necessary,  but  that  the  place  might  haveheld 
out  until  it  could  be  reinforced.  Its  possession  was 
of  considerable  advantage  to  the  enemy,  though  they 
retained  it  but  for  one  day  ; the  bridge  over  the  Po- 
tomac not  being  destroyed  enabled  them  to  cross  the 
river,  and  take  part  in  the  Battle  of  Antietam  which 
followed  on  the  17th. 

In  the  mean  time  the  enemy,  under  Lee,  com- 
menced its  retreat  from  Frederick  toward  the  fords 
of  the  Potomac  above  those  by  which  they  had  cross- 
ed into  Maryland,  being  closely  followed  by  our 
forces.  Our  advance — the  right  and  centre  under 
Hooker  and  Reno,  the  left  under  Franklin — came  up 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  14  th  with  the  enemy, 
who  were  strongly  posted  on  the  crest  of  the  South 
Mountain,  commanding  the  road  to  Hagerstown. 
The  attack  on  both  wings  was  successful,  the  action 
lasting  from  noon  until  nightfall.  The  enemy  were 
forced  from  all  their  positions,  and  retreated  during 
the  night  in  the  direction  of  Williamsport,  still  high- 
er up  the  river,  and  about  15  miles  above  Harper’s 
Ferry,  losing  a considerable  number  of  prisoners.  In 
this  action  General  Reno  was  killed. 

The  Confederates,  under  Jackson,  having  hastily 
abandoned  Harper’s  Ferry,  recrossed  the  Potomac, 
and  joined  the  main  body  under  Lee.  Our  combined 
forces,  under  M4Clellan,  with  Hooker,  Burnside, 
Mansfield,  Sumner,  Franklin,  and  others,  followed 
rapidly,  and  at  evening  of  the  16th  came  up  with 
them,  strongly  posted  on  Antietam  Creek,  ready  to 
give  battle.  The  action  commenced  at  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th  of  September.  It  was 
opened  by  Hooker’s  corps,  formerly  commanded  by 
M‘Dowell,  which  formed  our  right  in  conjunction 
with  Mansfield’s,  formerly  Banks’s  corps ; Sumner’s 
corps  formed  our  centre  ; while  Burnside’s  formed  a 
flanking  column  on  the  left.  All  the  available  forces 
Of  both  armies,  with  their  best  commanders,  were 
on  the  field.  The  ground  was  admirably  adapted  to 
give  full  play  to  the  skill  of  the  officers  and  the 
bravery  of  the  soldiers,  being  undulating,  broken  by 


wooded  knolls,  with  cultivated  fields  between.  The 
battle  commenced  on  the  right,  where,  after  half  an 
hour’s  sharp  fighting,  the  enemy  began  to  give  way, 
and  were  forced  across  a corn-field,  where  they  suf- 
fered severely,  into  a dense  wood,  followed  hard  by 
our  men.  As  they  advanced,  they  were  received 
by  a deadly  fire,  and  forced  back  half-way  to  their 
original  position ; while  large  bodies  of  the  enemy 
poured  upon  them.  Hooker  ordered  up  fresh  regi- 
ments. He  was  severely  wounded,  and  the  com- 
mand of  his  division  devolved  upon  Sumner.  The 
struggle  was  now  for  the  corn-field.  First  we  drove 
them  from  it  back  again  into  the  woods.  Then  they 
rallied  and  regained  the  field.  At  1 o’clock  affairs 
on  the  right  had  a gloomy  look.  All  that  had  been 
gained  in  front  was  lost,  our  men  were  almost  ex- 
hausted, but  the  enemy  were  in  no  better  condition. 
Franklin  now  came  up  with  fresh  troops,  retook  the 
corn-field  for  the  last  time,  and  dashed  upon  the  woods, 
drove  out  the  enemy,  and  held  the  point.  The  battle 
on  the  right  was  won.  Mansfield,  whose  corps  had 
been  sent  to  the  support  of  Hooker  early  in  the  ac- 
tion, was  shot  in  the  breast  by  a rifle-ball,  receiving 
a mortal  wound,  whilo  forming  his  men  for  the  at- 
tack. Iu  the  mean  timo  Burnside  on  tho  left  was 
engaged  in  a desperate  struggle.  He  had  to  cross 
the  Antietam  Creek  in  order  to  reach  tho  enemy. 
This  was  spanned  by  a stone  bridge  which  was 
strongly  defended  by  infantry  and  artillery.  The 
first  attempt  to  take  the  bridge  was  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss.  A second  was  made,  with  no  better 
success.  He  resolved  upon  a third  and  still  more 
desperate  effort,  commanding  the  assault  in  person. 
The  bridge  was  stormed,  our  soldiers  passed  it,  formed 
into  line  on  the  other  side,  the  enemy  falling  back 
to  his  batteries  upon  the  hills  beyond.  It  was  now 
4 o’clock,  and  Burnside  was  ordered  by  M*Clellan  to 
carry  these  batteries  at  all  hazards.  He  carried  the 
one  nearest  to  him,  on  a low  hill  commanded  by  a 
higher  one  beyond.  Tho  enemy  hurled  large  bodies 
of  troops  against  him,  and  forced  him  buck  toward 
the  bridge.  He  sent  to  McClellan  for  reinforcements, 
saying  that  without  them  he  could  not  hold  his  posi- 
tion for  half  an  hour.  There  were  no  reinforcements 
that  could  be  detached.  McClellan  replied  that  ho 
must  hold  his  ground  till  night,  at  any  cost ; or  at 
all  events  he  must  defend  the  bridge  to  the  la9t  man. 
If  that  was  lost,  all  was  lost.  Burnside  did  hold  the 
bridge,  and  the  day  was  won.  The  action  was  not 
renewed  on  tho  following  day,  which  was  spent  in 
removing  the  wounded  and  burying  tho  dead.  In 
the  night  the  enemy  fell  back  to  the  Potomac,  which 
they  crossed  without  serious  opposition.  Their  stay 
in  Maryland  was  just  a fortnight,  and  the  results  of 
the  expedition  have  proved  more  disastrous  to  them 
; than  our  attempt  upon  Richmond  was  to  us.  Gen- 
! eral  M *01611811,  in  his  official  report,  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  some  of  the  results  of  the  battles  of  South 
Mountain  and  Antietam : 

u At  South  Mountain  our  loss  was  443  dead,  1S06  wound- 
ed, and  76  mining.  Total,  ‘23  5.  At  Antietam  our  lo?3 
was  ‘2010  killed.  041G  wounded,  and  1043  missing.  Total, 
12,469.  Total  loss  in  the  two  battles,  14,794. 

“The  loss  of  the  rebels  in  the  two  battle?,  as  near  as 
can  bo  ascertained  from  the  number  of  their  dead  found 
upon  the  field,  and  from  other  data,  will  not  fall  short  of 
the  following  estimate : 

I u Major  Davis,  Assistant  Inspector-General,  who  super- 
intended tho  burial  of  the  dad,  reports  about  3000  rebels 
burled  upon  the  field  of  Antietam  by  our  troopa. 

u Previous  to  this,  however,  the  rebel?  had  buried  many 
of  their  own  dead  upon  the  distant  portion  of  the  battle- 
field, which  they  occupied  after  the  battle — probably  at 
least  509.  The  loss  of  the  rebels  at  South  Mountain  can 
not  be  ascertained  with  accuracy;  but  as  our  troops  con- 
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tinuaily  drove  them  from  the  commencement  of  the  action., 
and  as  a much  preater  number  of  their  dead  were  seen  on 
the  field  than  of  our  own,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  their  loss  was  greater  than  ours.  Estimating 
their  killed  at  50  >,  the  total  rebels  killed  in  the  two  bat- 
tles would  be  4(K)0.  According  to  the  ratio  of  our  own 
killed  and  wounded,  this  would  make  their  loss  in  wound- 
ed 1S,743.  As  nearly  as  can  be  determined  at  this  time, 
the  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  our  troops  in  the  two 
battles  will,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  amount  to  5000.  The 
full  returns  will  no  doubt  show  a larger  number.  Of  these 
about  120li  are  wounded.  This  gives  us  a rebel  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  of  25,542,  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  does  not  include  their  stragglers,  the  num- 
ber of  whom  is  said  by  citizens  here  to  be  large.  It  may 
be  safely  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  rebel  army  lost  at 
least  30,000  of  their  best  troops.  From  the  time  our  troops 
first  encountered  the  enemy  in  Maryland  until  he  was 
driven  back  into  Virginia  we  captured  13  guns,  7 caissons, 
0 limbers,  2 field-forges,  2 caisson  bodies,  39  colors,  and  1 
signal  fiag.  We  have  not  lost  a single  gun  or  a color.  On 
the  battle-field  of  Antietam  14,000  small-arms  were  col- 
lected, besides  the  large  number  carried  off  by  citizens 
and  those  distributed  on  the  ground  to  recruits  and  other 
unarmed  men  arriving  immediately  after  the  battle.  At 
South  Mountain  no  collection  of  snmll-arms  was  made; 
but,  owing  to  the  haste  of  the  pursuit  from  that  point,  400 
were  taken  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  Potomac.1* 

The  Richmond  papers  claim,  however,  a victory 
at  Antietam.  They  say  that  their  forces  were  but 
60,000  opposed  to  150,000  of  the  Federal  troops,  and 
that  their  entiro  loss  was  only  from  5000  to  7000. 
Two  of  their  generals,  Branch  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Stark  of  Mississippi,  were  killed.  They  admit, 
however,  that  their  campaign  in  Maryland  was  a 
failure,  and  that  it  is  shown  that  the  people  of  Mary- 
land have  no  wish  to  join  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Since  the  battle  of  Antietam  nothing  of  decided 

importance  has  occurred  on  the  Potomac.  There 
has  been  some  skirmishing  of  outposts  and  small 
bodies  of  troops,  attended  with  considerable  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  on  both  sides.  Present 
appearances  indicate  that  the  enemy  are  fulling  back 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Staunton  and  Winchester. 

The  results  of  the  Confederate  irruption  into  Ken- 
tucky are  yet  undecided.  There  had  been  severe 
fighting  for  some  days  at  Munfordsvillc  which  re- 
sulted in  the  surrender,  on  the  17th,  of  our  whole 
garrison,  numbering  quite  4000  men.  After  the 
capture  of  Lexington  and  Frankfort  serious  appre- 
hensions were  felt  for  the  safety  of  Louisville,  w'hich 
it  was  determined  should  be  defended  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. The  women  and  children  were  ordered  to 
leave  the  city,  by  General  Nelson,  who  was  in  com- 
mand. But  on  the  25th  General  Buell,  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army  from  Tennessee,  having  out- 
stripped Bragg,  arrived  at  Louisville.  The  enemy 
then  appear  to  have  fallen  back  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Bardstown,  near  which  point  a decisive  battle  w>as 

daily  expected. Cumberland  Gap,  which  has  for 

some  time  been  occupied  by  our  forces,  under  Gener- 
al Morgan,  was  threatened  by  a large  Confederate 
force.  It  was  evacuated  by  Morgan  on  the  17th. 
The  pass  was  blocked  up  so  as  to  render  its  passage 
nearly  impracticable,  and  all  the  artillery  and  stores 
were  brought  off.  The  troops  reached  Greenups- 
hurg,  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio,  on  the  3d  of  October. 
During  the  sixteen  days’  march  they  were  continual- 
ly but  ineffectually  assailed  by  the  enemy. Gen- 

eral William  Nelson,  the  commander  at  Louisville, 
was  killed  on  the  29th  by  General  Jefferson  C.  Davis, 
of  Indiana.  It  appears  that  Nelson  publicly  insult- 
ed Davis  at  a hotel,  calling  him  a cowardly  puppy, 
and  striking  him  in  the  face.  Davis  borrowed  a 
pistol  from  a by -s Under  and  shot  him  through  the 
heart. 

From  the  Southwest  we  have  continual  reports 
of  skirmishes  and  minor  engagements.  The  gun-boat 


Essex,  making  an  expedition  up  the  Mississippi,  sent 
a boat’s  crew  ashore  at  Natchez  for  ice.  They  were 
fired  upon  and  several  wounded,  w hereupon  the  town 
was  bombarded  and  forced  to  surrender. — At  luka, 
Mississippi,  General  Rosecr&ns  gained  a brilliant  vic- 
tory over  the  enemy  under  the  command  of  Price  on 
the  20th  of  September.  General  Grant,  writing  two 
day’s  after  the  battle,  states  our  loss  in  killed  to 
have  been  less  than  100,  while  of  the  enemy  261 
were  found  dead  upon  the  field.  Price  retreated, 
followed  closely  by  our  forces,  who  captured  a con- 
siderable number  of  prisoners.  It  appears  that  Price,  • 
after  retreating  from  luka,  formed  a junction  with 
the  Confederates  under  Van  Dorn  aud  Lovell  near 
the  old  battle-ground  of  Corinth,  for  as  we  close 
our  Record  for  the  month,  we  have  telegraphic  dis- 
patches announcing  that  on  the  4th  of  October  the 
enemy,  under  the  command  of  Van  Dorn,  Price,  aud 
Lovell,  attacked  our  forces  at  Corinth,  and  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter;  they  retreated,  leav- 
ing their  dead  aud  wounded  on  the  field. 

The  Confederate  expedition  into  New  Mexico  has 
resulted  in  a failure.  Some  months  since  they  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  Santa  F6,  but  soon  withdrew 
toward  El  Paso.  Near  Fort  Fillmore  they  were 
caught  between  the  New  Mexican  troops  uuder  Gen- 
eral Canby  and  the  Union  forces  from  California, 
and  suffered  a total  defeat,  losing  all  their  stores  and 
ammunition,  having  many  killed  and  wounded,  and 
nearly  half  of  their  number  taken  prisoners.  The 
Union  forces  then  took  possession  of  El  Paso  aud 
Fort  Bliss.  The  Texans  thereupon  evacuated  Fort 
Davis  and  all  the  other  forts  in  the  extreme  north- 
west of  the  State,  leaving  Fort  Clark,  120  miles  from 
Sail  Antonio,  the  post  nearest  New*  Mexico  now  held 
by  them. 

General  Pope  has  made  a report  detailing  the 
operations  of  tho  Army  of  Virginia  while  under  his 
command.  lie  says  that  when  it  was  known  that 
our  army  was  evacuating  the  Peninsula  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy  was  pushed  forward  against  the 
army  under  his  command.  He  charges  General 
Fitz  John  Porter  with  repeated  disobedience  of  or- 
ders ; and  says  that  had  he  attacked  the  enemy  in 
flank  on  Friday,  the  29th  of  August,  as  ho  had  writ- 
ten orders  to  do,  Jackson  would  have  been  crushed 
before  the  forces  under  Lee  could  have  reached  him. 
General  Pope  says  his  men  were  worn  down  with 
service  and  short  of  provisions ; the  horsc9  were  with- 
out forage ; he  had  written  for  supplies  to  General 
McClellan  at  Alexandria,  but  none  would  be  fur- 
nished until  he  sent  a cavalry  escort  to  convoy  them, 
although  Alexandria  was  swarming  with  troops,  and 
his  whole  army  was  interposed  between  that  place 
and  the  enemy.  Without  supplies  he  could  not  hold 
the  position  at  Bull  Run,  even  if  victorious.  The 
enemy’s  reinforcements  came  up  on  the  afternoon 
and  night  of  the  29th ; and  on  the  following  day  he 
made  the  attack.  At  night  our  left  had  been  forced 
back  half  a mile,  but  was  firm  and  unshaken,  while 
the  right  maintained  its  ground.  Pope  could  have 
brought  up  Franklin’s  and  Sumner’s  corps,  and  re- 
newed the  engagement  on  the  following  morning; 
but  starvation  threatened  men  and  horses ; and  worn 
as  they  were,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  bear  hun- 
ger also.  He  accordingly  fell  back  to  Centreville, 
and  then  to  the  intrench ments  near  Washington 
without  molestation.  He  thus  sums  up  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army  under  his  command:  “To  con- 
front a powerful  enemy  with  greatly  inferior  forces, 
and  fight  him  day  by  day,  without  losing  your  army ; 
to  delay  and  embarrass  bis  movements,  and  to  force 
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him,  by  persistent  resistance,  to  adopt  long  and  cir- 
cuitous routes  to  his  destination,  are  the  duties  which 
have  been  imposed  upon  me.  They  are,  of  all  mili- 
tary operations,  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  har- 
assing, both  to  the  Commander  and  t&  his  troops. 
How  far  we  have  been  successful,  I leave  to  the 
judgment  of  my  countrymen.  The  armies  of  Vir- 
ginia and  of  the  Potomac  have  been  united  in  the 
presence  and  against  the  efforts  of  a wary  and  vig- 
orous enemy  in  greatly  superior  force  to  either,  with 
no  loss  for  which  they  did  not  exact  full  retribution.” 

• General  Pope  is  understood  to  have  brought  formal 
charges  agaiust  General  Porter,  which,  however, 
have  not  been  acted  upon.  General  Pope,  at  his 
own  request,  has  been  detached  from  the  army  in 
Virginia,  and  sent  to  take  command  of  the  forces  in 
the  Northwest.  He  reports  that  on  the  ‘23d  of  Sep- 
tember 300  Sioux  attacked  General  Sibley’s  com- 
mand, but  were  repulsed  with  a loss  of  30  killed  and 
many  wounded ; our  loss  being  4 killed  and  30  or 
40  wounded. 

On  the  22d  of  September  the  President  issued  a 
very  important  proclamation.  After  stating  that 
the  war  would  still  bo  conducted  for  the  object  of 
restoring  the  constitutional  relation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  people  thereof  in  those  States 
in  which  it  had  been  disturbed;  that  he  should  at 
the  next  meeting  of  Congress  again  urge  that  pecu- 
niary compensation  bo  tendered  to  tho  loyal  slave 
States  should  they  choose  to  abolish  slavery  either 
gradually  or  immediately ; and  that  efforts  would  be 
continued  to  colonize,  with  their  own  consent,  per- 
sons of  African  descent  upon  some  portion  of  this 
continent ; the  proclamation  declares: 

“That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  Bixty-three,  all  per- 
sons held  os  slaves  within  any  State,  or  any  designated 
part  of  a State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  United  States  shall  be  then,  thrnceforwrard, 
and  forever,  free ; and  the  Executive  Government  of  tho 
United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority 
thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  tho  freedom  of  such 
persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons, 
or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their 
actual  freedom. 

“ That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January 
aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  designate  the  States  and  purta 
of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof,  respe  ctively, 
shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States ; and 
the  fact  that  aay  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  tiiat 
day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections 
wherein  a majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  State 
shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong 
countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence 
that  such  State  and  the  people  thereof  kavo  not  been  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States." 

The  proclamation  then  calls  attention  to  the  Act 
of  March  13,  18G2,  by  which  all  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy  are  prohibited  from  employing  tho  forces 
under  their  command  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
fugitive  slaves;  and  to  tho  Act  of  July  17,  which 
provides  that  the  slaves  of  all  persons  engaged  in  re- 
bellion, who  may  come  into  the  power  of  the  forces 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  declared  free  ; and  that 
no  fugitive  slave  shall  be  delivered  up  unless  tho 
owner  makes  oath  that  he  has  been  in  no  way  en- 
gaged in  tho  rebellion  against  tho  United  States. 
The  proclamation  concludes  by  declaring, 

uAnd  the  Executive  will  in  due  time  recommend  that 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  shall  have  remained 
loyal  thereto  throughout  the  rebellion  shall  (upon  tho  res- 
toration of  the  constitutional  relation  between  the  United 
States  and  their  respective  States  and  people,  if  the  rela- 
tion shall  have  been  suspended  or  disturbed)  be  compen- 
sated for  all  losses  by  acts  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  loss  of  slaves." 


On  the  24th  of  September  the  President  issued  an- 
other proclamation  ordering : 

Whereas  it  has  become  necessary  to  call  into  service, 
not  only  volunteers,  but  also  portions  of  the  militia  of  the 
States  by  draft,  in  order  to  suppress  the  insurrection  ex- 
isting in  the  United  State?,  and  disloyal  persons  are  not 
j adequately  restrained  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  law" 

| from  hindering  this  measure,  and  from  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort in  various  ways  to  the  insurrection.  Now,  therefore, 

I be  it  ordered,  that  during  the  existing  insurrection,  aud  as 
| a necessary  measure  for  suppressing  the  same,  nil  rebels 
I and  insurgents,  their  aiders  and  abettors  within  the  United 
| States,  and  all  persons  discouraging  volunteer  enlistments, 

I resisting  militia  drafts,  or  guilty  of  any  disloyal  practice 
I affording  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebels  against  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to  martial  law, 

' and  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  by  courts-martial  or 
I military  commission. 

44  That  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  suspended  in  re- 
spect to  all  persons  arrested,  or  who  are  now,  or  here- 
after during  the  rebellion  shall  be,  imprisoned  in  any  fort, 
camp,  arsenal,  military  prisonn,  or  other  place  of  confine- 
! ment,  by  any  military  authority,  or  by  the  sentence  of  any 
court-martial  or  military  commission." 

This  emancipation  proclamation  caused  great  ex- 
citement in  the  Confederate  Congress  at  Richmond. 
In  the  Senate  Mr.  Semmes  offered  a resolution  de- 
claring it  to  be  a “ gross  violation  of  tho  usages  of 
civilized  warfare,  and  an  invitation  to  an  atrocious 
servile  war,  which  should  be  counteracted  by  such 
j severe  retaliatory  measures  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President  may  be  best  calculated  to  secure  its  with- 
drawal or  arrest  its  execution.”  Several  members 
objected  to  the  resolution  as  not  going  far  enough, 
wishing  the  President  to  bo  authorized  to  issue  a 
proclamation  that  every  person  found  in  arms  against 
the  Confederate  Government,  upon  its  soil,  should  bo 
put  to  death.  The  war  should  henceforth  be  car- 
ried on  under  the  black  dag,  and  quarter  should  nei- 
ther be  asked  nor  given. 

A Convention  composed  of  nearly  all  tho  Govern- 
ors of  the  loyal  States  met  at  Altoona,  Pennsylvania, 
on  tho  25th  of  September.  The  object  appears  to 
have  been  to  consider  tho  state  of  the  country,  and 
devise  measures  to  meet  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
An  address  to  tho  President  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  thirteen  of  their  number,  embracing  the  following 
points : Pledging  their  cordial  support  hereafter  as 
heretofore  to  tho  President  in  the  effort  “to  restore 
and  perpetuate  the  authority  of  the  Government  and 
tho  life  of  the  natiou,  no  matter  what  consequences 
are  involved  in  our  fidelity.” — Recommending  that, 
until  tho  war  be  at  an  end,  an  army  of  reserve,  prop- 
erly armed  and  equipped,  should  be  kept  on  foot, 
ready  for  all  emergencies ; and  asking  the  President 
to  call  for  not  loss  than  100,000  volunteers  for  this 
purpose,  the  quotas  from  each  State  to  be  raised  after 
it  shall  have  filled  the  requisitions  already  made  : — 
Fully  indorsing  the  proclamation  of  the  President 
declaring  all  slaves  in  States  which  shall  on  the  1st 
of  next  January  be  in  insurrection  to  be  declared 
free Recognizing  the  valor  and  endurance  of  our 
soldiers,  and  declaring  that  a just  regard  for  their 
w elfare  had  been  the  reason  for  holding  tho  Confer- 
ence:— The  address  concludes  thus:  “And  now', 

| presenting  to  our  national  Chief  Magistrate  this  con- 
clusion of  our  deliberations,  wc  devote  ourselves  to 
our  couutrv’s  service,  and  we  w ill  Burround  the  Presi- 
dent with  our  constant  support,  trusting  that  tho 
fidelity  and  zeal  of  the  loyal  States  and  people  will 
1 always  assure  him  that  he  will  be  constantly  main- 
tained in  pursuing  with  vigor  this  war  for  tho  pres- 
ervation of  the  national  life  and  the  hopes  of  human- 
ity.” 

EUROPE. 

In  Italy  Garibaldi  has  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
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tempt  to  arouse  a war.  Early  in  J uly  he  made  sev- 
eral speeches  inveighing  in  violent  terms  against  the 
Emperor  of  France,  saying  that  the  French  troops 
must  leave  Rome ; calling  upon  the  Italians  to  unite, 
and  declaring  that  he  would  rouse  Italy,  and  that 
possession  must  be  taken  of  Romo  and  Venice  in  be- 
half of  Victor  Emanuel  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
Volunteer  organizations  began  to  be  formed  to  aid 
him  in  the  enterprise  which  he  had  in  view.  To 
these  he  issued  a proclamation  declaring  that  the 
cause  of  the  country  had  united  them  together  to 
fight  against  the  foreign  invaders.  The  King,  on 
the  3d  of  August,  put  forth  a counter-proclamation, 
warning  the  young  men  against  being  led  into  un- 
authorized war,  saying  that  when  the  hour  for  the 
occupation  of  Rome  should  arrive,  the  voice  of  the 
King  would  be  heard;  but  that  every  other  sum- 
mons w as  that  of  rebellion  and  civil  war ; he  would 
preserve  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  Parliament, 
in  order  to  have  the  right  of  demanding  from  the 
whole  of  Europe  justice  for  Italy.  Garibaldi  paid 
no  attention  to  this  proclamation,  and  made  a de- 
scent upon  Sicily.  He  was  declared  to  be  in  rebel- 
lion, and  the  island  was  proclaimed  in  a state  of  siege 
on  the  21st  of  August.  Troops  were  sent  against 
him ; but  he  avoided  them  and  crossed  over  to  the 
Continent,  landing  at  Melito,  in  Calabria,  with  about 
1300  men.  Before  leaving  Sicily  he  issued  a proc- 


lamation to  the  Italians  defining  his  purposes.  He 
professed  allegiance  to  the  King,  but  the  Ministry 
should  not  be  supported.  The  great  end  in  view 
was  Italian  unity,  to  which  the  possession  of  Rome 
was  essential.  For  himself  he  was  resolved  to  enter 
Rome  a conqueror  or  perish  under  its  walls.  On  the 
29th  of  August  he  was  overtaken  by  a small  force 
of  royal  troops  who  opened  fire  upon  his  forces.  It 
appears  from  his  own  statements  that  he  had  ordered 
his  men  not  to  fire;  but  he  himself  having  been 
wounded  at  the  outset  some  slight  fighting  took 
place.  The  action  lasted  but  a few  minutes,  when 
Garibaldi  surrendered  with  all  his  forces.  He  had 
received  two  wounds,  one  in  the  instep  being  severe. 
He  was  conveyed  by  a steamer  to  the  fortress  of 
Varignano,  where  he  was  confined.  What  disposi- 
tion will  be  made  of  him  does  not  appear;  but  he 
evidently  anticipates  no  severe  treatment,  as  he 
writes,  under  date  of  September  14,  in  reply  to  the 
American  Consul  at  Vienna,  who  had  invited  him  to 
join  the  American  Army : “I  am  a prisoner,  and 
dangerously  wounded.  It  is  consequently  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  dispose  of  myself.  However,  as  soon 
as  I am  restored  io  liberty,  and  my  wounds  are 
healed,  I shall  take  the  first  favorable  opportunity  to 
satisfy  my  desire  to  serve  the  great  American  Re- 
public of  which  I am  a citizen,  and  which  is  now 
fighting  for  universal  liberty.” 


litanj 

The  Life  of  Edtcard  Irving , Minister  of  the  na- 
tional Scotch  Church,  London , by  Mrs.  Olitiiavt. 
Thirty-five  years  since  few  men  filled  a larger  space 
in  the  world’s  thoughts  than  Edward  Irving.  When 
he  died,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  it  seemed  that  but 
for  the  magnificent  eulogy  of  his  friend  and  school- 
mate Thomas  Carlyle,  his  memory  would  have  pass- 
ed away  from  men’s  minds  forever.  To  the  view 
of  the  great  public  no  earnest  life  could  have  been  a 
more  utter  failure.  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  done  a good 
work  in  writing  this  loving  life  of  him  -whom  Car- 
lyle pronounced  the  best  and  noblest  man  he  had 
ever  known  or  hoped  to  know.  She  has  produced 
the  most  thoroughly  delightful  biography  which  has 
been  written  for  many  years.  It  will  bo  accepted 
as  a permanent  addition  to  the  world’s  treasures. — 
Edward  Irving  was  bom  in  1792  in  the  Scottish  sea- 
port of  Annan.  He  grew  up  tall,  stately,  and,  but 
for  a marked  obliquity  of  vision,  handsome.  In  his 
perfect  manhood  his  height  was  some  inches  above 
six  feet.  At  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  whence  he  returned  four  years  after 
to  his  native  Annan,  with  college  prizes,  high  char- 
acter, and  abundant  promise.  His  vocation  was 
the  church ; but  while  pursuing  his  theological  stud- 
ies ho  taught  for  some  years,  first  at  Haddington, 
then  at  Kirkaldv.  Meanwhile  he  was  duly  licensed 
to  preach,  but  found  little  acceptance.  The  ornate 
style  and  grand  delivery  which  was  in  time  to  rouse 
all  London,  fell  coldly  upon  the  hard-headed  Pres- 
byterians of  Scotland.  His  appearance  in  the  pal- 
pit  at  Kirkaldy  was  the  signal  for  a clearing  of  the 
house.  Still  he  felt  that  his  true  work  was  that  of 
a preacher  of  the  Word.  So  he  gave  up  his  school, 
and  with  the  savings  of  seven  years  betook  himself 
to  Edinburgh  to  await  a “ call.”  For  weary  months 
none  came;  and  ho  had  almost  decided  that  his 
work  was  to  be  that  of  a missionary  in  foreign 
lands,  when  he  received  an  invitation  from  Dr.  Chal- 


mers to  become  bis  assistant  at  Glasgow.  Here 
too,  his  lofty  apostolic  manner  was  unappreciated 
The  sturdy  citizens  thought  it  out  of  place  in  one 
who  was  only  the  44  Doctor’s  helper.”  Irving  soon 
felt  that  this  was  not  his  place.  The  old  mission- 
ary feeling  sprung  up  again.  He  was  meditating 
whether  to  go  to  Persia  or  Jamaica,  when  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  become  the  minister  of  a lit- 
tle Scottish  congregation  in  an  obscure  street  in  Lon- 
don. His  heart  leaped  to  the  calL  He  would  preach 
in  the  great  metropolis,  supporting  himself,  if  need 
were,  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands.  Before  many 
months  the  quiet  religious  world  of  London  was 
aware  of  a new  manifestation.  In  the  obscure  Cale- 
donian chapel  there  was  a preacher  of  wonderful 
presence,  raven-locked,  with  a voice  of  deeper  music 
than  could  be  heard  on  the  lyric  stage,  who  dis- 
coursed of  the  great  themes  of  righteousness  and  t 
judgment  to  come  as  though  he  were  in  deadly 
earnest.  One  by  one  the  great  men  of  the  day  wan- 
dered to  hear  him.  Mackintosh  went,  led  prohably 
by  his  national  feeling.  One  phrase  in  Irvings 
prayer,  in  which  he  spoke  of  a family  of  orphans 
being  44  thrown  upon  the  fatherhood  of  God,”  struck 
him.  He  repeated  it  to  Canning,  who  took  the  first 
occasion  to  visit  the  humble  chapel,  and  soon  after 
declared  from  his  seat  in  Parliament  that  the  Scotch 
preacher  was  the  most  eloquent  man  to  whom  he 
had  ever  listened.  Soon  the  street  was  thronged 
by  those  eager  to  enter  the  little  church,  and  Irving 
became  the  rage  for  a time.  The  noble,  the  fash- 
ionable, the  cultivated  flocked  to  hear  him  as  they 
would  have  flocked  to  hear  a new  singer  or  actor. 
For  month  after  month  he  discoursed  on  the  Sab- 
bath with  the  earnestness  of  intense  conviction  to 
the  sages  and  peers,  the  senators  and  worldling?,  who 
thronged  to  him,  passing  in  stem  and  solemn  review 
the  vices  of  the  rich  and  powerful  and  intellectual, 
rather  than  those  of  the  poor  and  humble  and  ig“ 
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norant ; while  on  week-days  he  moved  through  the 
streets  of  London  on  ceaseless  errands  of  charity  and 
mercy.  In  time  the  fashionable  furore  passed  away, 
leaving  Irving  at  the  head  of  a large  and  flourishing 
congregation,  with  the  apparent  prospect  of  a long 
life  of  honor  and  usefulness. 

We  can  only  touch  briefly  upon  the  weary  theo- 
logical controversy  which,  in  seven  years,  crushed 
Irving’s  great  heart,  and  broke  down  at  forty-two 
that  mighty  frame  which  should  have  been  vigorous 
at  fourscore.  He  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
fascinating  but  perilous  study  of  prophecy.  The  re- 
sult was  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  end  of  the 
present  order  of  things  was  at  hand ; that  the  Lord 
was  about  to  appear  in  the  flesh,  and  that  a new  dis- 
pensation was  to  begin,  ushered  in  as  the  present 
had  been  by  signs  and  wonders — by  the  “gift  of 
tongues”  and  miracles.  This  belief  practically  cut 
him  off  from  the  sympathies  of  his  brethren ; but  the 
first  formal  attack  upon  him  came  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter.  The  central  point  and  core  of  his 
theology  was  that  the  human  nature  of  the  Saviour 
was  in  every  respect  one  with  ours;  that  He  as- 
sumed our  own  fallen  humanity,  which  in  him  was 
preserved  sinless  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  not  through  any  exceptional  sinlcssness  of  its 
own.  This,  by  his  opponents,  was  held  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  teaching  u the  sinfulness  and  corruption  of 
our  Lord’s  human  nature.”  The  little  Presbytery 
of  London  to  which  he  belonged  arraigned  him  for 
heresy.  He  denied  their  jurisdiction,  since  he  had 
not  been  ordained  by  them,  but  by  a Scotch  Presby- 
tery, and  formally  separated  from  them.  The  treat- 
ises in  which  he  developed  his  doctrine  were  formal- 
ly condemned  by  tho  General  Assembly  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Presbytery  which  had  ordained  him  was  di- 
rected to  proceed  against  him. 

His  own  church  and  congregation  still  held  fast 
to  Irving.  But  this  connection  was  soon  to  be 
broken.  Reports  came  from  Scotland  that  the  mys- 
terious gifts  of  tongues  and  healing  of  the  sick  had 
been  vouchsafed  iu  more  cases  than  one.  Irving 
accepted  the  evidence  upon  which  these  reports  were 
founded ; and  wheu  at  last  tho  so-called  tongues 
were  heard  in  his  own  congregation,  he  made  way 
for  their  manifestation  as  a regular  part  of  public 
worship.  His  people  became  dissatisfied  and  re- 
monstrated, but  iu  vain.  The  deed  of  trust  by  which 
the  new  church  which  had  been  built  for  him  was 
held  provided  that  the  London  Presbytery  should 
decide  upon  tho  fitness  of  tho  minister  for  his  place. 
The  trustees  made  complaint  to  the  Presbytery  of 
these  innovations  on  tho  part  of  Irving.  That  body 
decided  that  the  complaints  were  well  founded,  and 
he  was  removed  from  the  ministry  in  that  church. 
A considerable  part  of  his  congregation  followed 
him  and  organized  a new  church,  in  the  services  of 
which  the  miraculous  manifestations  had  a large 
part. 

In  March,  1833,  ho  was  arraigned  before  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Annan,  by  w hich  he  had  been  ordaiued,  bis 
doctrine  respecting  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was 
formally  condemned,  and  ho  was  deposed  from  his 
membership  and  ministry  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
He  returned  to  London,  where  he  met  with  a most 
unexpt  cted  reception  from  his  congregation.  By  an 
order  “in  the  power”  ho  was  suspended  from  his 
ministry,  and  forbidden  to  exercise  any  priestly  func- 
tion. In  a few  weeks  the  interdict  was  removed, 
and  he  was  ordained  “angel  or  chief  pastor  of  the 
flock.”  But  Irving's  career  was  drawing  to  a dose. 
In  the  autumn  of  1834  ho  was  ordered  “ in  the  pow- 


er” to  go  as  a prophet  to  Scotland  to  do  a good  work. 
Perhaps  the  “gifted”  hoped  also  that  his  native  air 
would  restore  the  frame  which  had  broken  down. 
Carlyle,  who  saw  him  for  the  last  time  just  before 
his  departure,  says  that  “his  face  was  flaccid,  wasted, 
unsound ; hoary  as  with  extreme  age,  he  was  trem- 
bling over  the  brink  of  the  grave.”  He  reached  Glas- 
gow on  the  25  th  of  October ; fora  few  weeks  bis  gaunt, 
gigantic  figure  was  visible  in  the  streets,  or  in  the 
little  room  where  his  disciples  were  wont  to  meet; 
but  he  seemed  sinking  under  a deep  consumption ; 
his  voice  was  faltering,  and  his  frame  bore  all  the 
| marks  of  age  and  weakness.  Soon  he  took  to  his 
bed.  Yet  he  himself  did  not  helieve  that  he  was  to 
die;  the  prophets  assured  him  that  he  was  to  be 
raised  up  again  to  life  and  health. 

At  length,  on  Sunday  tho  4th  of  December,  the 
supreme  hour  approached.  He  grew  delirious,  mur- 
mured counsel  and  prayers  to  his  church  and  friends, 
or  repeated  the  Hebrew  measures  of  tho  23d  Psalm, 
“The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd.”  “As  tho  current  of 
life  grew  feebler,”  says  his  biographer,  “a  last  de- 
bate seemed  to  rise  in  that  soul  which  was  now 
bidden  with  God.  They  heard  him  murmuring  to 
himself  in  inarticulate  argument,  confusedly  strug- 
gling in  his  weakness  to  account  for  this  visible 
death  which,  at  hist,  his  human  faculties  could  no 
longer  refuse  to  believe  in — perhaps  touched  with  In- 
effable trouble  that  his  Master  had  seemed  to  fail  of 
His  word  and  promise.  At  last,  that  self-argument 
came  to  a sublime  conclusion  in  a trust  more  strong 
than  life  or  death.  As  the  gloomy  December  Sun- 
day sank  into  the  night-shadows,  his  last  audible 
words  on  earth  fell  from  bis  pale  lips.  The  last 
thing  like  a sentence  wo  could  make  out  was,  ‘ If  I 
die,  I dio  unto  the  Lord.  Amen!’  And  so,  at  the 
wintry  midnight  hour  w'hich  ended  that  last  Sab- 
bath on  earth,  the  last  bonds  of  mortal  trouble 
dropped  asunder,  and  the  saint  and  martyr  entered 
into  the  rest  of  his  Lord.”  His  warfare,  in  the 
words  of  Carlyle,  “closed,  if  not  in  victory,  yet  in 
invincibility  and  faithful  endurance  to  the  end.” 
The  letters  and  journals  which  his  biographer  has  In- 
corporated into  her  work  present  the  true  character 
of  the  man.  The  long  series  of  journal  letters  which 
he  addressed  to  his  wife  give  as  perfect  a revelation 
of  a man’s  inner  heart  as  was  ever  made.  We  know 
of  no  intermingling  of  sorrow  and  resignation,  swell- 
ing almost  into  joyful  exultation— not  even  those 
passages  in  Luther’s  “Table  Talk”  in  which  he 
speakB  of  the  death  of  his  little  Magdalen — so  touch- 
ing as  those  in  which  Inring  speaks  of  the  fresh  loss 
of  his  first-bom  son.  The  perfect  honesty  of  the 
man  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that,  firmly  as  he  be- 
lieved in  the  certainty  that  supernatural  revelations 
were  to  be  vouchsafed  to  the  church,  and  unhesita- 
tingly os  he  accepted  the  utteranoes  of  the  obscure 
men  and  women  whose  prophesyings  and  speaking  in 
tongues  filled  his  church,  yet  he  never  believed  that 
these  gifts  had  been  bestowed  upon  him.  No  reve- 
lation, save  what  he  could  gather  by  diligent  study 
of  the  inspired  Word,  ever  fell  from  his  lips.  He 
may  have  been  deceived  by  faith  in  others;  but 
never  by  vanity  or  self-conceit.  His  public  life 
may  have  been  a failure;  certainly  the  outward  re- 
sults are  visible  only  to  the  few  who  here  and  in 
Great  Britain  look  upon  him  as  the  commissioned 
forerunner  of  a new  dispensation.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  no  truer  or  nobler  man  has 
lived  and  died  in  our  day ; and  no  fitter  memorial  of 
him  could  be  given  than  this  biography  which  is 
dedicated  “to  all  who  love  the  memory  of  Edward 
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Irving,  which  the  writer  has  found  by  much  experi- 
ment to  mean  all  who  ever  knew  him.” 

A Series  of  School  and  Family  Charts,  by  Mar- 
cius  Willson  and  N.  A.  Calkins.  Also,  A Man- 
ual of  Elementary  Instruction  in  Object  Lessons, 
adapted  to  the  Use  of  the  School  and  Family  Charts, 
and  other  Aids  in  Teaching,  by  Marcus  Willson. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  These  truly 
splendid  charts,  twenty-two  in  number,  size  of  each 
about  22  by  30  inches,  and  containing  more  than 
six  hundred  colored  illustrations,  are  a long  step  in 
advance — in  attractiveness  at  least,  and  apparent 
utility  — of  any  previous  school-room  aids  which 
have  fallen  under  our  notice.  There  are  six  charts 
of  illustrated  Reading  Lessons  for  the  little  ones, 
with  type  large  enough  to  be  easily  road  thirty  feet 
distant ; a chart  of  Elementary  Sounds,  of  Phonic 
Spelling,  of  Writing,  Drawing,  and  Perspective, 
Lines  and  Measures,  Forms  and  Solids;  two  beau- 
tiful charts  of  Colors — worth,  alone,  to  the  young 
ladies  in  our  female  seminaries,  the  price  of  the 
whole  set ; and  colored  charts  of  Quadrupeds,  of 
Birds,  of  Reptiles,  and  Fishes ; and  four  charts  of 
Plants,  to  illustrate  the  Forms,  Classification,  and 
Uses  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  Although  a seem- 
ingly wide  range  of  studies  is  here  presented  for 
childhood,  vet,  by  the  aid  of  the  accompanying 
Manual,  the  wdiole  is  adapted  to  a plain,  practical, 
and  interesting  course  of  familiar,  elementary,  school- 
room, or  family  instruction. — The  Manual,  by  Mr. 
Willson,  is  not  only  an  exposition  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  Development  system — or  system  of 
“Object  Teaching,”  as  it  is  generally  called — is 
based,  but  it  contains  the  directions  and  the  inform- 
ation which  are  required  by  the  teacher  to  enable 
him  to  use  the  charts  to  advantage,  and  to  adapt 
the  system  itself,  with  all  available  aids  from  natu- 
ral objects,  to  the  practical  duties  of  the  school-room. 
Those  who  suppose  that  the  system  here  developed 
consists  merely  of  oral  instructions  about  “common 
things,”  and  hence  is  defective  as  a means  of  disci- 
pline, will  learn  from  this  work  that  its  tendencies 
are  the  very  opposite  of  the  “pouring  in”  method, 
and  that  it  claims  so  to  educate — “develop” — the 
perceptive  faculties  of  childhood  as  to  combine  the 
most  extended  and  thorough  mental  culture  with 
the  readiest  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  author 
further  shows  this  system  of  teaching  by  the  aid  of 
the  “objects”  themselves  to  be  no  new  thing,  bnt 
the  system  on  which  Nature  imparts  instruction, 
and  on  w hich  all  science  has  been  built  up  in  the 
progress  of  the  race ; and  that  it  is  in  the  school- 
room chiefly,  and  in  primary  education  most  strik- 
ingly, that  we  have  departed  from  its  principles. 
As  illustrative  of  tho  manner  in  which  science  is 
popularized  in  this  work,  as  w'cll  as  in  the  series  of 
Readers  by  the  same  author,  wo  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  chapter  which  treats  of  Colors — their 
manifold  tints,  shades,  and  hues — their  combina- 
tions, proportions,  complcmentarics — and  their  har- 
monics in  nature,  dress,  paintings,  etc.  Our  schools, 
at  least,  will  no  longer  have  an  excuse  for  remain- 
ing ignorant  upon  a subject  vrhich  addresses  itself 
with  so  much  interest  to  our  constant,  everyday 
observation.  It  is  the  common  things  of  life , so 
many  of  which  “science”  has  appropriated  to  her- 
self and  disguised  under  a forbidding  nomenclature 
— the  miracles  of  w isdom,  goodness,  and  design  ev- 
ery where  around  us — the  very  things  that  appeal 
to  our  sympathies  and  interests — that  we  have  hith- 
erto too  much  neglected  in  our  systems  of  education. 


A Graded  Course  of  Instruction  fur  PvbHc  Schools, 
by  William  H.  Wells,  A.M.  This  w ork,  by  one  of 
our  leading  educators,  is  an  exposition  of  the  graded 
course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago, 
and  is  believed  by  the  author  to  combine  the  best 
elements  of  the  different  systems  adopted  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and 
other  cities.  Though  so  far  special  in  character,  it 
will  be  found  a work  of  general  interest  to  all  teach- 
ers, and  exceedingly  valuable,  both  as  a guide  in 
the  grading  of  other  public  schools,  and  in  directing 
and  systematizing  the  labors  of  the  teacher  even 
where  the  graded  system  can  not  be  introduced.  In 
addition  to  a happy  arrangement  of  the  common 
branches  of  study,  the  author  has  worked  out  a 
plain  and  practical  course  for  a wide  range  of  exer- 
cises in  the  common  philosophy  and  common  things  • 
of  everyday  life,  in  which  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion by  object  lessons  is  made  available ; and  the 
work  abounds  in  practical  suggestions  which  will 
be  found  a valuable  substitute,  especially  in  city 
public  schools,  for  the  otherwise  constant  visits  re- 
quired of  Superintendents  and  School  Directors. 
(A.  S.  Barnes  and  Burr.) 

A System  of  I^ogic,  by  P.  McGregor,  A.M 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  Logic,  as  de- 
fined by  the  older  writers,  is  the  “ Art  of  Reason- 
ing;” Whatelv,  followed  by  Mill,  defines  it  “The 
Science  and  Art  of  Reasoning,”  meaning  by  the  for- 
mer term  the  analysis  of  the  mental  process  which 
takes  place  in  reasoning,  and  by  the  latter  the  rules 
grounded  upon  that  analysis  for  conducting  the  pro- 
cess correctly.  Mr.  McGregor  defines  it  to  be  “The 
Science  of  the  Acquisition  and  Retention  of  Knowl- 
edge, and  the  means  of  avoiding  Error.”  He  com- 
mences his  treatise  by  considering  the  ultimate 
sources  of  knowledge,  and  the  primary  processes  by 
which  it  is  acquired  and  retained.  lie  then  passes 
to  an  explanation  of  the  principles  and  processes  of 
investigation ; discusses  the  nature  and  sources  of 
fallacies  and  the  means  of  guarding  against  them ; 
and  then  proceeds  to  give  a rapid  survey  of  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  knowledge,  which  arc  classed  un- 
der the  general  heads  of  Mathematics,  Physical  Sci- 
ences, Mental  Sciences,  Mixed  Know  ledge — such  as 
Philology  and  Ethnography ; and  Particular  Knowl- 
edge, embracing  History,  Chronology,  and  Biogra- 
phy. The  work  closes  with  chapters  on  the  reten- 
tion of  knowledge.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  work 
covers  a much  wider  field  than  that  occupied  by 
other  writers  who  have  treated  of  this  subject,  com- 
prising, besides  what  they  present,  the  essential  feat- 
ures of  such  popular  books  as  Abercrombie  on  the 
Intellectual  Powers  and  \\ratts  on  the  mind.  Mr. 
McGregor  has  performed  his  task  in  an  admiral)!** 
manner,  and  may  be  congratulated  upon  having  fair- 
ly accomplished  his  design  “ to  comprise  within  mod- 
erate limits  every  thing  of  general  interest  which 
properly  belongs  to  Logic,  and  to  exhibit  a clear  ar.d 
accurate  view  of  the  principles  and  processes  of  log- 
ical thought,  divested  of  scholastic  figments.”  Th? 
arrangement  of  topics  is  clear  and  natural,  the  style  in 
which  they  arc  treated  is  vigorous  and  precise,  avoid- 
ing as  far  as  practicable  the  use  of  mere  technical 
phraseology.  The  general  reader  who  wishes  to  ac- 
quire or  recall  a knowledge  of  the  subject  will  find 
this  work  fully  to  answer  his  purpose ; while,  as  * 
text-book  for  schools  and  academies,  it  presents  many 
important  advantages  over  any  other  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  and  we  cordially  commend  it  to  the 
examination  of  teachers  and  school  officers. 
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The  people  and  the  government.— 

We  are  now  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  and 
this  autumn,  which  is  likely  to  bring  with  it  signal 
events,  can  not  but  urge  upon  us  most  significant 
thoughts.  Wo  are  now  in  the  third  stage  of  our 
national  crisis.  Fort  Sumter  taught  us  that  we  are 
a people,  and  mean  to  stand  by  our  national  life  ; Bull 
Run  convinced  us  that  we  must  have  an  army,  and 
gave  us  the  most  magnificent  army  on  earth ; the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  has  shown  us  that  we  must 
have  a government  equal  to  the  issue,  aud  it  is  upon 
this  imperative  want  that  both  the  people  and  the 
army  are  now  dwelling  with  intense  emphasis.  Why 
more  efficiency  in  the  Government  is  demanded, 
what  are  the  chief  causes  of  its  recent  inefficiency, 
and  what  is  called  for  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  and 
is  sure  to  have  the  nation’s  favor  and  support,  our 
readers  may  not  need  many  words  of  ours  to  suggest. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Government  now  stands  be- 
fore the  bar  of  public  opinion  as  never  before.  Never 
before  in  our  national  experience  have  such  enor- 
mous trusts  been  committed  to  an  Administration 
as  within  the  last  two  years ; and  of  course,  as  the 
reasonable  time  for  the  faithful  and  judicious  dispo- 
sition of  those  trusts  comes  round,  there  is  a loud  and 
general  call  for  a full  account  of  the  great  steward- 
ship. In  one  respect  this  call  is  a somewhat  trying 
one,  from  the  obvious  fact  that  it  pronounces  tho  very 
magnificence  of  the  war-supplies,  which  in  them- 
selves were  regarded  as  triumphs  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s power,  to  be  the  measure  of  its  responsibility, 
and  tho  test  of  its  competence.  Millions,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  money  were  voted,  and  more  than  half 
a million  of  men  rushed  into  the  field  at  the  public 
call.  “What  a marvelous  Government  that  can 
work  such  wonders  1”  we  at  once  cried ; and  wc  insist- 
ed upon  having  all  the  earth,  and  especially  astonished 
Europe,  bow  down  in  admiration  at  the  achievement. 
But  now  comes  the  searching  question,  What  have 
you  done,  0 rulers,  with  all  this  magnificent  equip- 
ment ? and  how  were  you  indebted  for  it  to  the  gen- 
erosity with  which  the  people  gave  you  money,  and 
which  may  have  tempted  you  to  mistake  the  ease 
with  which  provisions,  clothing,  arms,  ammunition, 
horses,  and  ships  can  be  bought,  and  troops  can  be 
paid,  for  sagacity  and  force  in  using  these  supplies? 
It  is  easy  to  spend  money  aud  buy  all  sorts  of  things 
with  it,  and  a thousand  millions  of  dollars  in  any 
country  on  earth  wTill  make  a wonderful  display, 
whether  in  peace  or  war.  Our  Government  has 
spent  a thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  show  for  it,  yet  not  what  it  ought  to 
have  shown;  and  there  probably  has  never  been, 
since  the  world  was,  in  the  same  time,  so  much 
waste  of  material  or  more  needless  exposure  of  life 
than  in  our  country.  Not  only  have  contractors 
been  allowed  to  cheat  us  by  the  sale  of  worthless 
articles  at  full  prices,  but  the  supplies,  good  and  bad, 
that  have  been  furnished,  have  been  most  lavishly 
used,  and  often  most  recklessly  wasted ; provisions 
and  clothing  that  would  be  thought  in  other  armies 
good  enough  for  careful  use,  being,  in  some  cases, 
thrown  upon  the  ground  and  left  to  decay,  as  unfit 
for  the  palate  or  the  limbs  of  our  soldiers.  In  other 
instances,  our  troops  have  been  left  half  naked  and 
half  starved ; and  it  would  take  some  time  to  reckon 
the  number  of  contractors  whose  cloth  and  blankets 


owe  little  of  their  texture  to  sheep  or  goat,  and 
whose  bread  and  meat  have  feasted  the  worms  be- 
fore coming  to  the  mess-table. 

Nor  can  we  forget  the  strange  exposure  of  human 
life  in  more  than  one  signal  instance,  and  that  too 
within  reach  of  the  very  chiefs  of  the  army  and  the 
Cabinet.  To  err  is  human,  wc  all  know,  but  to  err 
where  the  most  precious  lives  are  at  stake,  and  to 
go  on  in  the  same  easy,  inefficient  way  after  the 
best  blood  of  the  people  has  been  recklessly  shed,  is 
not  to  be  set  down  among  the  common  and  venial 
errors  of  men  in  high  places.  We  arc  not,  indeed, 
fond  of  sentiment  in  public  documents,  nor  do  we 
expect  much  pathos  in  messages  of  state  or  bulletins 
of  war,  but  a little  more  seriousness  and  tenderness 
in  treating  tho  terrible  losses  and  sufferings  in  battle 
might  help  instead  of  harming  the  sterner  documents 
and  measures  that  should  prevent  such  calamities  in 
time  to  come. 

We  have  borne  patiently  and  hopefully  the  mis- 
takes and  disasters  of  the  war;  and  now,  after  the 
failure  of  our  principal  army  to  do  its  work,  ami 
finding  ourselves,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  at  the 
beginning  instead  of  tho  end  of  the  Virginia  cam- 
paign, we  are  not  as  a people  out  of  temper,  and  the 
present  tender  of  men  and  money  is  tho  most  mem- 
orable thing  of  the  whole  war.  Yet  there  is  a deep- 
ening seriousness  throughout  the  nation,  and  a sol- 
emn expectation  that  the  day  of  action  is  at  hand. 
This  feeling  must  needs  deepen  as  the  burdens  of  the 
contest  press,  as  they  are  now  beginning  to  press, 
upon  the  whole  nation.  Most  men  have  lost  money 
by  the  war,  and  the  derangements  of  business  have 
been  general  and  severe ; but  this  loss  is  more  calmly 
borne  because  inevitable,  and  as  such  it  is  easily 
charged  to  the  noble  struggle  for  the  national  life. 
But  the  war-tax  and  the  war-draft  can  not  but  call 
searching  attention  to  the  Government,  and  make 
the  people  scrutinize  closely  the  judgment  and  ener- 
gy of  our  rulers  to  decide  how  far  we  suffer  of  neces- 
sity. Comparatively,  the  nation  at  large  has  not 
felt  the  war,  except  in  the  feeling  of  public  spirit 
and  patriotic  fellowship.  The  money  came  easily, 
because  no  person  has  been  obliged  to  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  and  tho  nation  has  run  into  debt  for 
its  supplies.  Now  taxation  is  to  begin,  and  we 
might  cherish  serious  misgivings  as  to  its  effect 
upon  the  public  pulse  were  we  not  sure  that  the 
croakers,  who  begrudge  their  dollars  to  the  tax- 
gatherer,  will  be  vastly  outnumbered  bv  tho  pa- 
triots who  insist  that  their  money  shall  be  well 
used,  and  who  call  the  Government  to  solemn  ac- 
count for  the  trust  so  generously,  vet  so  laboriously, 
and  often  painfully,  bestowed.  But  wc  are  now 
touched  in  sensibilities  more  tender  than  our  purse- 
strings, and  $re  called  to  hold  our  lives  at  the  call 
of  our  country.  We  acquiesce  in  the  drafting,  and 
the  public  pulse  beats  more  cheerfully  at  tho  procla- 
mation that  makes  every  able-bodied  man  liable  to 
be  called  to  the  battle-field.  Yet  we  can  not  but  in- 
sist upon  having  an  equivalent  for  this  sacrifice,  and 
the  nature  of  the  offering  required  of  us  comes  home 
now  to  every  family,  as  it  could  not  do  when  only 
they  who  chose  joined  the  army.  We  expect 
much  complaining,  and  there  must  needs  be  many 
cases  of  fearful  hardship  when  men  %re  torn  from 
their  families  to  go  to  the  war  *,  but  we  do  not  an- 
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ticipate  any  break  in  the  great  purpose  of  our  people 
to  be  a nation.  The  cry  will  be  more  earnest  for  de- 
cision and  victory,  and  the  Government  will  be  held 
to  its  duty  as  never  before,  now  that  it  is  intrusted 
not  only  with  the  money,  but  with  the  life-blood 
of  the  whole  nation. 

We  have  not  been  captious  during  the  fearful 
trials  of  the  last  year  and  a half,  and  in  this  respect 
the  result  has  been  quite  different  from  the  perhaps 
reasonable  anticipation.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
Government  would  be  in  advance  of  the  people,  and 
that  a stubborn  individualism  would  make  us  refuse 
to  submit  to  public  orders,  and  a democratic  self- 
conceit  would  tempt  U9  to  carp  at  every  public 
measure  that  demanded  the  least  obedience  or  sacri- 
fice. Quite  the  contrary : the  people  have  been  in 
advance  of  the  Government,  and  have  shown  their 
loyalty  not  only  in  providing  the  most  ample  means, 
but  by  patience  under  reverses.  Instead  of  making 
the  worst,  we  have  tried  to  make  the  best  of  the  sad 
blunders  of  leaders,  and  we  have  reason  to  marvel 
at  our  own  good-nature.  Yet  there  must  needs  be  a 
limit  to  this  forbearance,  and  the  good  sense  that 
leads  us  to  make  allowance  for  the  inexperience  in 
officials  with  some  fellow-feeling  for  it,  from  our 
own  conscious  rawness,  will  speak  in  a different  tone 
when  the  time  of  ignorance,  to  be  reasonably  winked 
at,  is  passed,  and  daylight,  with  its  call  for  wise  and 
effective  action,  has  come. 

The  Government  can  not,  of  course,  do  every 
thing ; and  there  are  limits  to  its  ability,  not  only 
from  the  limits  of  the  human  faculties,  but  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  our  republic.  It  is  well  to  think  of 
this  when  we  find  ourselves  yielding  to  the  veiy 
ready  desire  for  a scape-goat  on  whom  to  lay  the 
burden  of  our  infirmities,  and  determined  to  make 
over  the  curse  to  some  unfortunate  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  It  is  well  to  remember,  too,  that  our 
rulers  may  have  a hard  time  as  well  as  we,  and  may 
need  rather  to  be  comforted  and  strengthened  in 
their  duties  tjian  to  be  doubted  and  perplexed.  What 
the  charms  of  office  may  be  we  are  not  able  from  any 
experience  to  say,  and  we  will  not  deny  that  a cer- 
tain fascination  belongs  to  all  places  of  power ; and 
man,  as  such,  likes  to  hold  the  reins,  even  if  it  be 
to  ride  over  walls  and  ditches,  or  through  armed 
legions,  or  even  through  hungry  office-seekers  or 
carping  journalists.  Yet  it  would  be  hard  to  see 
any  attraction  in  the  highest  national  offices  now  to 
reputable  men,  apart  from  the  sense  of  duty  that  in- 
sists upon  standing  by  the  welfare  of  tho  country, 
and  from  the  sentiment  of  fellowship  tbat  is  sus- 
tained by  public  respect.  Certainly  we  can  not 
envy  the  position  of  our  rulers  now ; and  the  thought 
that  they  bear  hardships  for  us  that  they  would 
gladly  escape  by  private  life  may  abate  our  censure 
without  abating  our  patriotism.  Let  every  persist- 
ent grumbler  ask  how  he  would  like  it  if  every  high 
official  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  army  would  take  him 
at  his  word,  and  resign  at  once  in  diffidence  or  de- 
spair, and  his  tongue  might  have  more  oil  upon  its 
hinges  and  more  honey  in  its  note. 

We  are  ready  to  allow  that  the  feeling  is  not  an 
infrequent  one  that  the  rebel  leaders  have  shown 
more  ability,  considering  their  relative  means,  in 
attempting  to  destroy  the  Union  than  our  rightful 
rulers  have  generally  displayed  in  saving  it.  But 
wbat  else,  under  the  circumstances,  could  be  expect- 
ed when  we  consider  the  issue  and  the  parties  ? The 
rebel  leaders  had  a desperate  game  to  play,  and  fail- 
ure was  and  must  be  to  them  utter  ruin,  while  suc- 
cess would  be,  in  their  opinion,  wealth  and  glory  at 


^nce.  In  the  war,  too,  they  have  not  only  the  ad- 
vantage of  fighting  on  their  own  soil,  with  fall 
knowledge  of  the  ground,  and  in  all  the  passion  of  a 
people  who  have  been  persuaded  that  they  are  de- 
fending their  homes  against  invasion,  but  they  have 
| a single  point  to  look  to — the  defeat  of  the  invader; 
whereas  we  fight  at  arm’s-length,  in  a distant  region, 
and  with  the  desire  not  so  much  to  defeat  as  to  con- 
ciliate the  enemy— not  to  set  up  a new  empire,  but 
to  keep  an  old  and  well-established  order.  We  suffei 
| thus  from  the  distance  of  the  field  and  the  division 
I of  our  intentions  as  well  as  of  our  forces ; and,  in 
fact,  from  the  very  security  and  strength  of  our  own 
position.  We  must  remember,  moreover,  that  the 
rebel  leaders  were  chosen  for  their  fighting  qualities, 
while  ours  were  not  so  chosen ; and  the  very  last 
thing  that  the  patriotic  and  sagacious  Illinois  law- 
yer who  now  lives  in  the  White  House  expected, 
when  he  first  caught  from  the  telegraph  wires  the 
news  that  he  was  to  be  President,  was  that  he  would 
be  commander-in-chief  of  a million  of  soldiers,  and 
that  his  steps  to  the  capital  would  be  dogged  by 
assassins. 

We  must  consider,  perhaps  chief  of  all,  the  re- 
markable fact  that,  inferior  as  the  people  in  rebellion 
are  to  the  loyal  States  in* character  and  in  culture, 
they  have  more  carefully  studied  the  arts  of  power; 
and  more  sedulously  fostered  and  schooled  the  gifts 
of  leadership  than  we.  Their  dispositions  and  their 
policy  have  both  tended  that  way ; and  while  our 
people  lead  our  politicians,  their  politicians  lead  the 
people.  We  have  not  met  with  any  thoughts  that 
better  illustrate  the  governing  qualities  relatively 
displayed,  North  and  South,  than  in  that  admirable 
book  on  representative  government  by  John  Stuart 
Mill,  which  every  true  American  ought  to  read,  and 
then  bind  in  gold  for  the  study  of  his  children.  Mill 
affirms  that  the  merit  of  political  institutions  is  two- 
fold, and  consists  partly  of  the  degree  in  which  they 
promote  the  general  mental  advancement  of  the  com- 
munity— including  in  that  phrase  advancement  in  in- 
tellect, in  virtue,  and  in  practical  activity  and  effi- 
ciency— and  partly  of  the  degree  of  perfection  with 
which  they  organize  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
active  worth  already  existing,  so  as  to  operate  with 
the  greatest  effect  on  public  affairs.  Government 
thus  is  at  once  a great  influence  acting  on  the  human 
mind  and  a set  of  organized  arrangements  for  public 
business,  and  according  as  it  looks  chiefly  to  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  ends  it  may  expect  to  see  fruity 
cither  in  the  general  culture  of  the  people  or  in  the 
centralized  power  of  the  political  organism.  Now 
it  is  very  evident  that  ice  have  looked  rather  at  the 
first  than  to  the  second  object,  and  generally  been  so 
taken  up  with  our  schemes  of  individual  prosperity 
and  education  as  to  leave  very  little,  comparatively, 
for  the  Government.  We  havo  asked  to  have  busi- 
ness prosper  and  education  thrive,  and  have  not 
thought  the  care  of  the  nation  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence or  in  sufficient  danger  to  engage  our  most 
earnest  thought  or  to  occupy  our  first  men.  More- 
over our  loyal  people  are  in  the  main  so  well  to  do, 
so  much  on  a par  with  each  other,  and  so  independ- 
ent as  to  require  very  little  governing,  and  to  give 
little  emphasis  to  the  central  authority  either  in  the 
State  or  Nation.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the 
rebels.  They  have  a lower  grade  of  population  to 
keep  in  order  than  we  know  any  thing  of,  and  their 
institution  of  Slavery  compels  them  to  band  together 
in  self-defense,  and  gives  them  the  sense  of  domin- 
ion and  the  thirst  for  power.  Inequalities  among 
tljeir  white  population,  moreover,  give  to  office  a 
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prestige  and  feeling  of  caste  that  do  not  here  attach 
to  it,  while  the  business  interests  of  the  great  slave- 
owners are  such  as  to  band  them  and  their  depend- 
ents together  in  mutual  and  persistent  fellowship, 
and  thus  raise  up  a class  of  politicians  who  have  the 
name  of  statesmen  to  the  country,  and  the  functions 
of  attorneys  to  the  local  interests  of  the  South. 
Thus  the  spirit  of  business  combines  with  the  con- 
struction of  society  to  put  the  most  effective  men  at 
the  South  into  politics,  and  keep  them  there  in 
a way  to  secure  a power  and  continuity  of  office  un- 
known at  the  North.  Here  one  respectable  man 
is  looked  upon  as  about  as  good  as  another,  and 
office  changes  readily  from  hand  to  hand,  and  confers 
little  social  distinction,  being  held  in  little  honor  by 
first-class  men  in  business  and  the  professions. 

Corresponding  with  this  difference  in  the  public 
policy  of  the  two  sections,  the  individualism  of  the 
loyal  States  and  the  centralizing  measures  of  the 
rebel  States,  is  the  difference  between  the  types  of 
character  fostered.  We  are  more  strongly  marked 
by  unwillingness  to  have  power  exercised  over  us ; 
while  they  are  more  marked  by  the  desire  to  exer- 
cise power  over  others.  They  answer  well  to  Mill’s 
statement,  that  “there  are  nations  in  whom  the 
passion  for  governing  others  is  so  much  stronger 
than  the  desire  for  personal  independence,  that  for 
the  mere  shadow  of  the  one  they  are  found  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  whole  of  the  other.”  Surely  the  rebel 
leaders  have  made  immense  sacrifices  of  personal 
liberty  for  the  sake  of  keeping  and  extending  their 
power  over  others ; and  would  probably  submit  to 
any  amount  of  privation  or  restraint  that  might  en- 
able them  to  indulge  their  domineering  passion,  and 
give  their  Southern  empire  a haughty  place  among 
the  nations.  We  are  not  surprised  that  men  of 
wealth  and  ambition  are  willing  to  accept  even  sub- 
ordinate places  in  the  rebel  army,  and  stoop  thus — 
not  in  humility,  but  in  pride — and  obey  that  they 
may  conquer. 

Our  Free  States  have  little  of  this  love  of  domin- 
ion, which  is  so  mightily  fostered  by  the  presence 
of  a dependent  and  comparatively  passive  race.  We 
wish  to  be  let  alone,  and  to  let  others  alone.  Yet 
our  independence  does  not  make  us  allow  ourselves 
to  be  meddled  with,  but,  on  the  contrary,  makes  us 
sensitive  to  all  interference  with  our  rights ; and  the 
moment  we  believe  our  rights  to  be  interfered  with, 
the  very  sentiment  of  independence  takes  us  at  once 
out  of  our  cool  individualism  and  bands  us  together 
in  self-defense.  Hence  the  wonderful  rising  when 
our  flag  was  assailed  at  Fort  Sumter.  The  seceders 
might  have  carried  to  almost  any  length  their  pas- 
sive rebellion,  and  no  matter  what  they  might  do 
or  say,  wc  would  have  let  them  alone  so  long  as 
they  let  us  and  our  national  property  alone.  We 
were  very  quiet  and  good-natured,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  be  timid,  and  willing  to  submit  to  any  in- 
dignity rather  than  risk  our  ease  and  our  money. 
Never  was  a greater  mistake  made ; and  from  the 
diy  when  our  flag  was  fired  on  by  rebels  to  this 
hour,  our  loyal  people  have  not  wavered  an  instant 
in  determination  to  stand  by  the  country.  Our  in- 
dependence is  proved  to  be  our  strength ; and  pre- 
cisely because  we  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  oth- 
ers, we  do  not  mean  to  have  our  rights  interfered 
with.  Our  union  is  in  order  to  keep  our  liberty, 
while  the  rebels  unite  to  lord  it  over  others. 

Our  Government  should  see  and  appreciate  this 
trait  of  our  population.  It  must  be  evident  to  them 
that  we  have  no  disposition,  as  a whole,  to  break  the 
old  constitutional  usage  and  national  habit  of  leav- 
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ing  each  State  free  to  manage  its  domestic  affairs. 
Even  our  present  Territorial  policy  is  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  intended  to  protect  our  own  settlers  than  to 
domineer  over  our  neighbors  or  take  from  their  actu- 
al or  imagined  rights.  We  have  little  faith  in  the 
final  prevalence  of  any  schemes  that  aim  to  over- 
throw the  whole  law  and  custom  of  the  nation,  and 
trample  upon  local  liberty  by  centralized  authority. 
The  central  authority  must  stand  not  by  destroying, 
but  by  substantiating  local  liberty ; and  the  reason 
why  our  people  are  so  patient  in  submitting  to  pres- 
ent restraints  upon  personal  and  sectional  freedom  is 
because  they  regard  such  restraints  as  the  temporary 
evils  that  must  be  borne  to  secure  final  peace  and 
secure  independence — just  as  a wounded  man  sub- 
mits to  having  his  arm  a while  in  a sling  and  in 
splints  that  he  may  recover  the  full  use  of  his  limb 
the  sooner.  In  this  way,  too,  we  legitimate  an  ag- 
gressive method  of  dealing  with  the  rebels  that  is 
wholly  against  our  habitual  temper  and  policy,  and 
are  ready  to  sustain  the  Government  in  any  meas- 
ures, however  stringent,  that  are  essential  on  grounds 
of  true  policy  to  restore  our  Union  in  its  local  inde- 
pendence and  central  authority.  How  much  we 
prize  our  independence  the  rebels  have  found  to  their 
cost,  in  their  recent  abortive  attempt  to  invade  our 
loyal  States ; and  they  will  find  it  even  more  as  soon 
as  the  Government  enable  our  people  to  see  clearly 
the  connection  between  our  own  permanent  liberty 
and  the  utter  defeat  of  secessionism,  by  a well-ar- 
ranged and  persistently  prosecuted  system  of  meas- 
ures offensive  and  defensive. 

We  are  asking  not  to  be  cajoled,  petted,  indulged 
by  our  rulers,  but  to  have  the  truth  plainly  spoken 
and  the  Issue  distinctly  put.  The  Government  have 
not  begun  to  appreciate  the  earnestness  and  honesty 
of  the  people,  and  seem  to  resort  to  concealment  and 
artifice  w*hcn  openness  and  confidence  wrould  be  far 
more  politic  as  well  as  conciliating.  The  recent 
call  for  troops  wrould  have  met  a far  speedier  re- 
sponse if  it  had  come  directly  from  the  President, 
with  a full  explanation  and  a patriotic  appeal,  in- 
stead of  being  made  in  such  a roundabout  way  as 
tho  suggestion  of  the  State  governors.  The  enlist- 
ment lagged  in  great  part  because  the  heart  of  the 
nation  was  not  touched ; and  when  our  pulses  be- 
gan again  to  beat  with  the  true  glow,  it  was  rather 
from  the  natural  recovery  from  their  former  depres- 
| sion,  the  rise  of  their  own  tide  from  its  extreme  ebb, 
than  from  any  especial  help  or  motive  from  the  Na- 
tional Government.  The  people  were  wrongly  de- 
ceived as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  afterward  they  were 
as  wrongly  mistrusted  in  tho  mode  of  presenting 
to  them  the  new  necessities  created  by  the  disas- 
ters of  the  Peninsula.  They  are  intelligent  and  pa- 
triotic enough  to  bear  entire  frankness,  and  to  meet 
every  responsibility  at  the  hands  of  their  rightful 
rulers. 

The  Government — the  executive,  we  mean— has 
now  the  destiny  of  the  nation  in  its  own  hands. 
Money,  men,  measures  of  enforcing  military  power 
by  civil  penalties — all  are  ready,  and  no  prattling, 
meddlesome  Congressmen  are  now  in  session  to  break 
the  unity  and  tho  silence  of  executive  force.  Wc 
look  to  the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  and  can  not 
deny  that  they  are  now  on  trial  before  the  whole 
country  and  the  world.  They  must  be  wise,  strong, 
and  effective,  or  fearful  evils  will  soon  come  apon 
them  and  the  whole  land. 

They  must  be  wise  especially  in  that  crowning 
act  of  wisdom  that  sees  the  main  thing  to  be  done. 
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Who  can  fail  to  see  it  ? The  main  thing  is  victory 
— victory  in  the  main  point  of  the  contest — victory 
where  the  armies  of  our  constitutional  Republic  meet 
the  gathered  hordes  of  the  rebel  conspiracy.  We 
have  had  words  enough  already,  and  they  have 
ceased  to  tell  with  much  power  on  the  loyal  or  the 
rebellious.  Even  the  President’s  proclamation  of 
emancipation  to  the  slaves  of  rebel  States  must  de- 
pend for  its  efficacy  not  upon  the  strength  of  its  lan- 
guage, but  upon  the  strength  of  the  arm  that  goes 
with  it.  The  words  are  but  breath,  if  the  same 
vacillating  policy  that  has  so  generally  characterized 
the  war  on  our  side  shall  interpret  this  extraordina- 
ry document,  and  make  the  voice  under  this  lion’s 
skin  roar  as  gently  as  a sucking  dove.  As  to  the 
proclamation  itself,  as  holding  the  American  doc- 
trine of  St^tc  rights,  we  measure  its  worth  and  can 
justify  its  issue  only  as  a war  measure.  So  far  as 
the  rebels  themselves  are  individually  concerned, 
they  can  not  expect  to  have  any  of  their  property 
protected  while  they  are  assailing  the  property  and 
lives  of  the  whole  loyal  nation.  After  they  have 
their  just  judgment  dealt  out  to  them,  the  question 
is  then  open  how  far  the  Presidential  prerogative  shall 
change  the  Constitution  and  usages  of  the  country 
for  all  time,  and  whether  the  people,  through  their 
lawful  representatives,  will  make  of  an  executive  act 
a universal  and  permanent  law  of  the  land.  The 
language  of  the  proclamation  itself,  indeed,  does  not 
abrogate  State  laws,  but  merely  suspends  them  in 
reference  to  certain  persons  and  for  a certain  cause. 
The  President  does  not  proclaim  that  the  rebel  States 
shall,  after  January  1,  1863,  be  forever  free,  but 
that  the  slaves  in  such  States  at  that  time  shall  be  ! 
freed;  thus  leaving  open  the  question  what  shall 
bo  the  powers  of  such  States  hereafter  in  reference 
to  slaves  who  may  be  in  any  way  introduced.  Thus 
this  act  is  an  executive  and  not  a legislative  one, 
and  it  makes  of  itself  no  change  in  the  Constitution, 
and  its  authority  expires  with  the  lifetime  of  such 
emancipated  slaves.  Of  course,  if  carried  out,  its 
influence  would  be  lasting,  and  would  bring  great 
legislative  changes  in  its  train. 

We  know  very  well  the  perplexities  that  attend 
this  slave  question,  and  by  principle  and  habit  we 
personally  belong  to  the  conservative  side.  We 
have  alw  ays  opposed  all  interference  of  our  National 
Government  with  the  legal  institutions  of  the  States, 
and  even  doubted  as  to  excluding  slavery  by  law 
of  Congress  from  the  Territories,  until  compelled  by 
the  cabals  of  the  incipient  rebellion  to  choose  be- 
tween such  exclusion  and  the  entire  nationalizing 
of  the  institution,  with  the  installing  of  John  C. 
Breckinridge,  the  minion  of  Jefferson  Davis,  in  the 
presidential  chair.  The  rebels  have  made  us,  and 
nearly  all  the  moderato  conservatives,  champions  of 
the  freedom  of  the  Territories ; and  taught  us  the 
folly  of  trying  to  conciliate  a set  of  despots  who  are 
content  with  nothing  but  dominion  over  the  whole 
nation,  and  who  use  our  neighborly  kindness  to  de- 
stroy all  good  neighborhood,  and  turn  our  constitu- 
tional scruples  into  a pretext  for  overturning  the 
Constitution  itself.  We  do  not  believe  in  concil- 
iating tyrants ; and  are  convinced  that  the  only  way 
to  act  upon  worshipers  of  power,  such  as  the  rebel 
chiefs  generally  arc,  is  by  the  display  of  a power 
greater  than  their  own.  The  best  war  rhetoric  is 
that  which  is  as  explicit  as  the  cannon-ball,  and 
goes  directly  to  the  strong-hold  of  the  rebellion. 
It  is  right  then  that,  after  a clear  warning,  and  as 
soon  as  the  declaration  could  be  made  with  the  dig- 
nity and  force  of  victory,  that  the  property  of  reb- 


els, including  slaves,  should  be  confiscated.  Now 
let  the  confiscation  follow  the  advance  of  our  armies, 
and  a new  aspect  will  be  put  upon  the  war.  The 
strongest  policy  will  thus  be  inaugurated,  and  the 
true  principle  will  be  established.  The  war  will 
have  a moral  character  as  well  as  a material  and  po- 
litical importance,  and  the  sad  error  avoided  that 
balances  territory  and  wealth  with  life,  and  regards 
the  acquisition  of  land,  instead  of  triumph  of  right, 
as  sufficient  return  for  rivers  of  bloodshed. 

We  know  very  well  what  will  be  said  of  the  Bor- 
der States  and  their  unwillingness  to  have  the  work 
of  amelioration  begin.  Their  scruples  will  increase 
in  tlie  ratio  of  our  timidity,  and  diminish  with  the 
rise  of  our  determination.  Let  them  see  that  we 
mean  to  put  the  rebellion  down,  and  they  must  not 
stand  shaking  in  their  shoes  but  must  go  with  us 
or  against  us,  and  they  will  not  be  slow  in  making 
their  election.  Let  the  national  purpose  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  be  accompanied  with  as  strong 
a purpose  to  give  the  loyal  States  their  Constitu- 
tional rights,  and  guarantee  to  them  the  control  of 
their  own  institutions,  with  the  offer  of  compensa- 
tion for  slaves  of  loyal  masters  when  emancipated 
by  law,  and  we  have  no  great  fear  as  to  the  issue. 
There  are  difficulties  in  every  direction,  but  no  such 
difficulties  in  the  path  pointed  out  as  in  our  present 
murderous  and  ruinous  war,  or  in  a base  surrender 
of  the  rule  of  the  nation  to  the  very  power  that  has 
brought  upon  us  our  disasters. 

When  we  talk  of  emancipating  the  slaves  of  the 
rebels  we  know  what  we  are  saying,  and  are  not 
indulging  in  any  rose-colored  visions  of  African  per- 
fection. We  do  not  regard  the  negro  as  wholly  or 
invariably  a sage  or  a saint,  nor  do  we  regard  him 
as  a fool  or  a fiend.  He  is,  as  compared  with  the 
historical  white  race,  a backward  and  humble  mem- 
ber of  the  human  family ; yet  he  is  a member,  and 
! in  some  respects  a worthy  member,  of  the  family. 
His  tcorth , in  the  financial  sense,  to  the  white  man, 
is  most  emphatically  affirmed  by  those  who  most 
disparage  his  higher  claims ; and  his  masters  would 
not  sell  in  the  market  as  well  as  he,  if  offered  with 
all  their  talents  and  acquisitions  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. His  worth,  morally,  is  not  trifling ; and  we  be- 
lieve that,  especially  in  the  passive  virtues  of  mild- 
ness, docility,  reverence,  the  negro  is  more  than  a 
match  for  the  white  man ; and  therefore  his  race  is 
more  likely  to  take  emancipation  safely  than  any 
similar  number  of  white  men  with  the  same  average 
culture  or  no-culture.  He  is  willing  to  be  taught, 
and  is  glad  to  look  up  to  a superior.  Emancipa- 
tion, under  judicious  auspices,  would  not  destroy  hia 
wholesome  subordination ; and  the  intelligent  em- 
ployer would  not  cease  to  be  his  master  in  ceasing 
to  be  his  owner.  The  forms  and  regulations  of  the 
new  free-servicc  would  not  be  long  in  developing 
themselves  when  the  nation  wills  it ; and  the  former 
owners,  who  know  the  negro’s  faults  and  capacities, 
will  take  as  much  pains  to  use  his  freedom  as  they 
have  taken  to  fix  his  bondage.  He  would  soon  find 
his  status,  and  prove  by  his  experience  that  every 
thing  moves  most  safely  in  its  own  orbit ; and  w hen 
! in  their  own  orbit  no  two  races  can  ever  interfere* 

I It  is  well  enough  to  favor  colonization ; yet  this  can 
not  solve  the  negro  question,  and  can  hardly  rid  ns 
of  the  surplus  of  birth  over  death.  The  negroes  are 
a suitable  working-class  for  the  South,  and  as  such, 
with  ample  liberty  to  develop  their  gifts  and  use  the 
helps  of  such  superior  minds  as  occasionally  appear 
among  them,  they  have  a future  before  them  by  no 
means  without  hope. 
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Bat  it  is  of  little  use  to  agitate  this  question  so 
long  as  it  is  left  in  doubt  whether  the  rebels  are 
stronger  than  the  loyalists,  and  are  able  to  keep,  and 
even  to  extend,  their  present  foothold.  The  ques- 
tion of  arms  is  the  great  question,  mortifying  as  it 
is  to  us  to  confess  it  in  this  nineteenth  century  of 
schools  and  churches,  ballot-boxes  and  bibles.  We 
look  to  our  Government  to  give  us  victory  in  arms, 
and  we  think  that  we  do  not  look  to  them  unreason- 
ably or  in  vain.  We  have  done  for  them  more  than 
any  people  have  ever  done  for  a government  within 
the  same  time;  and  the  annals  of  history  may  be 
studied  in  vain  to  find  a parallel  to  the  records  of 
voluntary  American  patriotism  within  the  last  year 
and  a half.  Wc  have  made  up  our  minds  fully  that 
we  have  been  outrageously  assailed  and  robbed  by  a 
set  of  couspirators  who  have  always  had  from  the 
nation  ten  times  more  influence  than  is  their  due, 
and  who,  without  any  form  of  law  or  shadow  of 
right,  have  sot  up  a standard  of  revolt  against  our 
constitutional  Government,  seized  our  forts,  custom- 
houses, and  rivers,  and  are  trying  to  wrest  from  us 
half  or  more  of  our  territory.  We  insist  upon  put- 
ting them  down,  and,  willing  to  forgive  the  Gov- 
ernment all  past  inefficiency,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
wait  with  patience  much  longer. 

True,  indeed,  it  is  that  an  Administration  can 
not  do  every  thing.  With  money  and  men  it  can 
not  secure  valor;  and  we  had  some  fears  that  our 
troops,  on  account  of  their  higher  humanity  and 
milder  temper,  might  not  cope  with  the  ruffianly 
crew  of  the  rebel  army.  But  we  find  what  we  ought 
to  have  expected,  that  courage  is  in  the  character, 
and  the  man  of  the  strongest  purpose  and  best  dis- 
cipline the  best  soldier,  and  vs  more  than  a match 
for  the  bully  or  the  braggart  of  greater  pretensions. 
We  have  soldiers,  but  we  arc  not  so  sure  that  we 
have  adequate  officers.  Our  soldiers,  in  fair  battle, 
almost  invariably  overcome  the  enemy ; yet  we  have 
more  than  a suspicion  that  they  have  not  always 
been  as  ably  commanded,  and  thus  far  *we  have,  in 
the  main  issues  of  war,  been  sadly  outgeneraled. 
Whose  is  the  fault  ? In  part,  the  want  of  first-rate 
officers  has  come  from  our  long  peace,  and  the  great- 
er reward  and  honor  given  by  us  to  literary  and 
business  success  above  the  arts  of  command  and  the 
profession  of  arms.  But  the  war  has  now  lasted 
long  enough  to  bring  into  the  field  all  the  military 
men  whose  talents  had  before  been  hidden  under  a 
bushel,  or  in  a napkin,  or  on  a railroad,  and  to  edu- 
cate in  the  electric  school  of  actual  warfare  a host 
of  new  aspirants.  We  certainly  have  now  a large 
number  of  well-taught,  able,  and  considerably-ex- 
perienced officers.  We  have  the  conviction  that  all 
the  materials  of  victory  are  at  hand,  and  these  only 
wait  the  one  commanding  mind  to  unite  and  lead 
them.  We  are  comforted  by  believing  that  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  War  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  strategy  is  not  their  especial  profes- 
sion, and  have  intrusted  that  business  to  undoubt- 
edly the  ablest  military  adviser  now  in  the  land. 
The  troops  are  now  gathering,  and  we  are  expecting 
victory. 

One  want  has  not  wholly  been  met — our  pressing 
call  for  a general  of  first-class  qualities  in  the  field, 
a leader  who  unites  large  judgment  in  combining 
his  forces  and  dash  in  launching  them  at  the  right 
moment  upon  the  enemy.  We  have  excellent  mil- 
itary scholars,  who  can  plan  paper  campaigns  ad- 
mirably, and  excellent  rangers,  who  can  rush  like 
lightning  upon  the  enemy,  and  destroy  or  capture  a 
stray  regiment  before  it  knows  what  is  the  matter. 


] But  we  have  waited  long  for  a general  to  show, 

! in  an  eminent  degree,  the  two  qualities  of  judgment 
and  fire  in  union.  It  may  be  that  the  interference 
of  civilians  has  broken  the  plans  of  our  most  trusted 
general ; but  however  this  may  be,  we  are  confident 
that  the  same  mistake  will  not  be  repeated,  and 
that  the  qualities  needed,  even  if  not  found  in  one 
man,  are  to  be  found  in  our  combined  military  staff; 
and  there  is  generalship  enough  in  the  armies  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Potomac  now  to  cope  with  the  whole 
| host  of  the  rebellion.  The  battle  of  Antietam  has 
( considerably  modified  our  views,  and  surely  moved 
us  to  hail  McClellan  as  the  hero  of  the  war,  and  the 
deliverer  of  the  country  from  a disaster  and  mortifi- 
cation that  it  is  terrible  even  to  think  of.  Why  the 
1 monstrous  and  almost  fatal  blunder  of  Harper’s  Ferry 
I was  allowed  to  occur,  and  take  from  this  victory  its 
• fruits  and  honors  so  largely,  it  is  probably  more  for 
the  Cabinet  than  for  him  to  say. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  harmonize 
and  organize  all  the  elements  of  military  efficiency, 
and  especially  to  favor  the  spirit  that  best  stirs  this 
martial  enthusiasm  and  concentrates  warlike  ability. 
The  camp  is  in  close  relations  with  the  court,  and 
valor  waits  upon  honor.  A merely  official,  business 
relation  between  the  army  and  the  Government  will 
not  do ; and  the  soldier,  whether  private  or  general, 
needs  other  supplies  than  come  from  the  pay-roll 
and  the  haversack.  The  Government  needs  to  look 
well  to  the  motive  sentiment  of  the  army,  and  send 
a current  of  electric  sympathy  to  connect  the  camp 
with  the  capital,  and  both  with  the  heart  of  the 
people. 

In  what  we  have  said  of  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  this  crisis  we  would  not  be  understood  as 
indulging  a captious  spirit,  or  as  overlooking  the 
great  work  that  has  been  done  to  save  the  nation. 
The  undoubted  patriotism  and  integrity  of  the  Pres- 
ident have  had  much  to  do  with  our  national  uprise, 
and  we  do  not  know  that  any  thing  important  to  our 
true  foreign  relations  has  been  neglected  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. Our  credit  has  been  well  maintained, 
and  the  means  of  sustaining  the  Government  in  its 
peace  and  its  war  measures  have  been  secured  in 
part  by  such  management  of  the  treasury  as  has 
won  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Our  navy  has 
been  vastly  increased ; and  if  in  some  respects  the 
best  sagacity  has  sometimes  been  wanting  in  plan- 
ning vessels  of  the  requisite  build  and  force,  and  in 
having  our  actual  fleet  at  the  right  point  of  action, 
we  must  allow  that  what  has  been  done  for  the  navy 
has  surpassed  our  expectation,  and  its  most  hopeful 
operations  are  yet  to  take  place.  With  the  general 
plans  of  the  War  Department  we  have  no  reason  to 
quarrel ; and  if  judicious  plans  have  sometimes  failed 
on  account  of  incompetent  commanders  or  the  inter- 
ference of  civilians,  we  must  remember  the  immense 
extent  of  the  work  undertaken,  and  allow  that  a 
large  measure  of  friction,  delay,  and  disappointment 
is  incident  to  all  human  affairs,  especially  to  the 
fortune  of  arms.  We  must  not  ask  impossibilities, 
nor  expect  a nation  to  be  constructed  or  reconstruct- 
ed in  a day.  We  must  take  into  full  account  the 
p^uliar  complications  of  our  national  affairs,  and 
remember  how  strangely  in  this  civil  war  diplomacy 
and  strategy  run  into  each  other;  and  besides  our 
friends  and  our  enemies,  we  have  a third  section  be- 
tween the  two,  whose  status  is  somewhat  equivocal 
and  can  not  by  any  man  in  his  senses  be  regarded 
as  easy  to  be  adjusted  or  as  likely  to  be  neglected 
with  impunity.  We  must  make  fair  allowance  for 
the  position  of  the  President,  and  honor  him  for  his 
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desire  to  stand  upon  the  platform  of  Constitutional 
right,  which  gives  him  his  only  authority  to  claim 
the  allegiance  of  the  rebels  and  to  punish  their  trea- 
son. However  great  our  enthusiasm  for  progress, 
and  our  impatience  of  a single  hour  of  bondage  to 
any  human  being  unstained  by  crime,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a Constitutional 
Republic  is  not  the  head  of  a school  of  reformers  or 
the  apostle  of  a brotherhood  of  philanthropists.  He 
must  do  the  best  that  he  can  in  his  own  sphere,  and 
only  by  an  act  of  revolution,  or  as  dictator  instead 
of  President,  can  he  override  all  the  prerogatives  of 
the  States  and  recast  by  his  own  act  the  institutions 
of  the  nation.  He  can  strike  at  the  rebellion  by  the 
act  of  confiscation  ; but  ho  can  not,  without  making 
himself  liable  to  impeachment  or  running  the  risk 
of  strengthening  rebellion  by  revolution,  declare  im- 
mediate and  universal  emancipation  throughout  all 
the  States.  Such  a proclamation  may  be  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  may  follow  the  inevitable  logic  of  events ; 
but  it  is  not  within  the  prerogative  of  any  one  man 
now.  Nor  is  such  prerogative  claimed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive in  the  late  proclamation,  which  expressly 
recognizes  the  right  of  the  loyal  States  over  internal 
affairs,  and  does  not  threaten  to  destroy  the  consti- 
tutional organism  of  any  of  the  States. 

The  nation  is  bound  to  sustain  the  President  in 
his  rightful  authority,  and  he  may  be  sure  of  its 
support.  We  are  justified  in  asking  in  return  that 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet  will  explicitly  put 
confidence  in  the  people,  nor  think  it  more  important 
to  consult  the  caprices  of  party  than  the  solemn 
conscience  of  the  nation.  We  are  ready  to  ignore 
party  politics,  and  to  give  our  substance,  our  time, 
and,  if  need  be,  our  lives  for  the  salvation  of  the 
country.  We  are  sometimes  pained  that  this  feel- 
ing is  not  always  appreciated  at  the  scat  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  generally  Washington  is  the  last 
place  for  a patriot  to  deepen  his  convictions  or  con- 
firm his  enthusiasm,  and  our  Congress  is  often  more 
a cabal  of  hungry  and  jealous  partisans  than  an  as- 
sembly of  patriots.  It  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the 
great  heart  of  the  people,  and  to  find  it  so  true,  so 
loyal,  so  strong,  so  self-sacrificing.  If  we  doubted 
once  we  can  not  doubt  now  that  we  are  a nation, 
and  beneath  all  the  variable  elements  of  our  nation- 
ality there  is  a central  constancy  in  which  we  may 
put  our  trust.  We  have  no  king,  yet  we  have  loy- 
afty ; and  our  President  may  be  as  sure  of  support  in 
his  rightful  measures  as  the  Premier  of  Constitu- 
tional England  when  acting  as  representative  of  the 
Crown,  which,  by  the  fiction  of  State,  can  never  do 
wrong.  In  England  thus  the  throne  represents  the 
constant  of  the  national  life,  and  he  who  sits  upon  it 
is  little  more  than  the  symbol  of  the  nationality 
which  it  enthrones.  With  us  the  conscience — the 
national,  hereditary,  Constitutional  conscience  of  the 
people — is  the  throne ; and  the  Chief  Magistrate  who 
sits  upon  it,  and  who  legitimates  all  his  various 
measures  by  its  constant  standard,  will  have  the 
sacredncss  of  royalty  without  departing  from  his 
republican  simplicity ; and  not  tho  fiction  but  the 
fact  of  our  republic  will  declare  that  he  can,  under 
these  conditions,  do  no  wrong.  Tho  most  mem4t- 
rable  fact  of  the  last  two  years  of  conflict  has  been 
the  unequivocal  manifestation  of  this  national  con- 
stancy"— this  invincible  and  sacred  power  behind  the 
throne.  Let  our  Government  respect  it  wisely  and 
strongly,  and  the  rebellion  will  be  crushed,  and  the 
majesty  of  the  people  will  never  more  be  insulted 
by  its  infamous  tongue  nor  assailed  by  its  impious 
hand. 


taj  Cjjair. 

WHILE  our  thoughts  are  inevitably  turned  to 
war  it  is  curious  and  interesting  to  read  of  other 
battles  than  our  own  ; battles  fought  long  ago,  upon 
fields  which  are  green  with  grass  and  golden  with 
flowers  now ; battles  which  are  a part  of  history  and 
universal  speech— from  which  vast  empires  and" radi- 
cal political  movements  date. 

The  stories  of  battles  have  an  inextinguishable 
interest.  Tho  old  romances  are  records  of  fights. 
The  old  hero,  Arthur,  The  Cid,  whoever  he  may  be, 
is  a warrior.  The  epic,  whether  the  Iliad,  or  Jeru- 
salem Delivered,  or  the  Nicbelungen,  is  still  the 
story  of  hard  fighting  and  brave  fighters.  The  his- 
torian pauses  and  summons  all  his  skill  when  the 
battle  begins,  and  what  his  pen  fails  to  supply  or 
suggest  the  eager  painter  completes  with  his  pencil. 

But  be  must  be  a brisk  painter  who  hopes  to  im- 
prove Carlyle’s  battle-pieces,  such  as  he  gives  us  in 
the  volume  of  his  44  Frederick  the  Great”  just  pub- 
lished. The  skeptics  of  his  style,  the  sneerers  who 
wish  that  he  would  write  English,  can  not  help  feel- 
ing that  the  language  was  seldom  so  nimble,  never 
more  racy,  picturesque,  and  illuminated  than  in  bis 
battle-pieces. 

William  II.  Russell,  LL.D.,  is  thought  to  be  “a 
good  writer”  about  military  movements.  But  as 
a great  painter,  Titian,  Raphael,  Velasquez,  Van- 
dyck,  will  paint  the  best  portraits  and  overwhelm 
the  performances  of  the  painstaking  village  artist, 
so  the  imagination,  the  scholarship,  the  trenchant 
thought  and  exquisite  perception  of  a great  master 
in  literature  utterly  annihilate  in  the  comparison 
the  most  flashy  and  rhetorical  penny-a-liners.  Mr. 
Kinglakc,  the  author  of  the  brilliant  “Eothen,”  has 
a history  of  the  Crimean  War  in  press.  How  the 
good  man,  who  has  always  been  oppressed  by  the 
splendor  of  his  one  success,  must  tremble  as  he  sees 
the  war  literature  his  work  will  confront:  Carlyles 
Frederick,  Theirs’s  twentieth  volume  with  his  ac- 
count of  Waterloo,  and  Victor  Hugo’s  Waterloo  in 
44The  Miserables!” 

Tho  language  returns  to  us  with  a new  and  sur- 
prising value  from  the  page  of  a man  who  knows 
how  to  use  it.  The  sword  is  a clumsy  weapon 
enough  until  a master  of  fence  seizes  it.  Then  it 
has  a character  we  had  not  fancied.  Carlyle  uses 
no  w’ords  helplessly.  11c  chooses  the  fittest  word  in 
the  language  to  his  purpose,  and  consequently  his 
page  moves  and  burns.  If  you  read  any  old  trans- 
lation of  an  old  history,  which  describes  a march  or 
a movement,  the  whole  is  so  dry,  formal,  and  pe- 
dantic, that  all  human  likeness  and  consequent  sym- 
pathy arc  utterly  squeezed  to  death.  So  many  sol- 
diers marched  so  many  miles.  It  rained  and  they 
were  tired,  but  they  pushed  on.  And  so  the  descrip- 
tion drags  on  as  wearily  as  the  march.  How*  vivid- 
ly do  you  feel  that  they  were  human  beings  of  your 
own  blood,  each  with  his  history,  his  hopes,  bis  pas- 
sions? They  are  all  lumped  iu  the  mass,  and  glim- 
mer visionary  like  flat  puppets,  until  your  mind 
drops  off  asleep,  and  no  image  of  a scene  is  left  upon 
your  memory". 

But  see  how  a few  words  skillfully  used  make  the 
same  account  thrill  and  redden  with  life,  until  you 
are  sure  to  remember  it  as  a marvelous  picture. 
Take  these  lines  from  the  new  volume  of  Frederick : 

44  Rain  still  heavier,  rain  as  of  Noah,  continued 
through  this  Tuesday  and  for  days  afterward,  but  the 
Prussian  hosts,  hastening  toward  Glogau,  marched 
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still  on.  This  Tuesday’s  march  for  the  rearward  of 
the  army,  10,000  foot  and  2000  horse ; march  of  ten 
hours  long,  from  Weichau  to  the  hamlet  Milkau 
(where  his  Majesty  sits  busy  and  affable),  is  thought 
to  be  the  wettest  on  record.  Waters  all  out,  bridges 
down,  the  country  one  wild  lake  of  eddying  mud.” 

It  is  not  Virginia  you  know,  but  toward  Silesia, 
beyond  Prussia.  Other  soldiers  have  been  in  mud 
before  ours — not  stuck  there,  as  our  author  would 
say.  They  do  not  stick.  Their  General  is  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  They  are  still  marching  “up  to 
the  knee  for  many  miles  together ; up  to  the  middle 
for  long  spaces ; sometimes  even  up  to  the  chin  or 
deeper,  where  yon  bridge  was  washed  away.  The 
Prussians  marched  through  it  as  if  they  had  been 
slate  or  iron.  Rank  and  file,  nobody  quitted  his 
rank,  nobody  looked  sour  in  the  face ; they  took  the 
pouring  of  the  skies  and  the  red  seas  of  terrestrial 
liquid,  as  matters  that  must  be,  cheered  one  another 
with  jocosities,  with  choral  snatches  (tobacco  I con- 
sider would  not  bum),  and  swashed  unweariedly  for- 
ward.” 

Of  course  when  they  reached  Manassas  they 
marched  in,  colors  flying,  drums  beating,  wet,  drag- 
gled, cheerful,  irresistible — that  is  to  say,  not  Man- 
assas, but  Silesia. 

Here  is  a scane  in  the  battle : 

4fc  The  Austrian  army  becoming  instead  of  a web 
a mere  series  of  flying  tatters,  forming  into  stripes 
or  lanes  in  the  way  we  see,  appears  to  have  had 
about  enough.  These  symptoms  arc  not  hidden 
from  Schwerin.  His  own  ammunition  too  he  knows 
is  running  scarce,  and  fighters  here  and  there  are 
searching  the  slain  for  cartridges.  Schwerin  closes 
his  ranks,  trims  and  tightens  himself  a little,  breaks 
forth  into  universal  field  music,  and  with  banners 
spread  starts  in  mass  wholly  ‘Forward.’  Forward 
toward  these  Austrians  and  the  setting  sun.  An  in- 
telligent Austrian  officer  writing  next  week  from 
Neisso  confesses  he  never  saw  any  thing  more  beau- 
tiful. 4 1 can  well  say  I never  in  my  life  saw  any 
thing  more  beautiful.  They  marched  with  the  great- 
est steadiness,  arrow  straight,  and  their  front  like  a 
line,  as  if  they  had  been  upon  parade.  The  glitter 
of  their  clear  arms  shone  strangely  in  the  setting 
sun,  and  the  fire  from  them  went  on  no  otherwise 
than  a continued  peal  of  thunder.*” 

We  are  in  a mood  to  understand  all  this  now. 
War  is  a vague  tradition,  a misty  romantic  remem- 
brance no  more,  but  a pang  and  a tragedy  to  all  of 
us.  In  Frederick’s  wars  it  is  only  remotely  that 
you  can  see  the  real  interest  of  man.  Sitting  in 
your  belfry  of  observation  you  might  often  hesitate 
whether  to  ring  for  his  victory  or  defeat.  As  in 
Napoleon’s  wars,  so  much  is  personal,  selfish,  and 
mean;  so  much  is  mere  individual  ambition,  that 
the  mind  gets  clouded  and  confused. 

But  while  the  essential  interest  of  our  own  war  is 
so  palpable  and  solemn,  the  details  of  military  life 
and  movement  have  an  interest  we  have  never 
known  in  them  before.  This  very  Magazine  that 
you  hold  in  your  hands  will  be  read — yes,  is  at  this 
moment  perhaps  being  read — by  hundreds,  by  thou- 
sands of  soldiers,  to  whom  aiso  the  story  of  the 
marches  and  counter-marches,  the  battles  and  re- 
treats, that  9hook  and  stunned  Europe  a centpry 
ago  will  be  pure  romance  — a history  interpreted 
by  their  own  now  knowledge  and  daily  experience. 
They  will  here  see  what  men  have  done  for  a man. 
They  will  compare  his  cause  with  theirs ; and  they 
will  remember  that  their  cause  is  that  of  Man,  not 
of  a man  or  of  (he  man. 


This  last  volume  of  Carlyle’s  Frederick  is  a re- 
splendent chapter  of  history.  The  historian  believes 
in  his  hero,  but  the  reader  will  hesitate  and  doubt. 
Yet  the  manliness  of  the  author  and  his  genius  are 
such,  that  whatever  his  predilections  for  any  man, 
and  however  unfair  the  torrent  of  humorous  sarcasm 
which  he  pours  upon  what  he  does  not  like,  his  per- 
ception of  the  events  and  of  the  characters  which 
control  them  are  so  just;  his  descriptive,  analytic, 
and  picturesque  power  so  remarkable  that  history 
becomes  real  upon  his  page.  It  is  no  longer  dim, 
remote,  or  dead,  but  throbs  with  life  as  much  as  this 
morning’s  accounts  of  yesterday’s  battle  in  Mary- 
land. 


Another  very  remarkable  battle-piece  is  Victor 
Hugo’s  Waterloo  in  the  second  part  of  44  Les  Miser- 
ables.’* 

This  work,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  thfc  year,  is 
the  most  melodramatic  of  all  Victor  Hugo’s  melo- 
dramas. It  is  peculiarly  a sensation  book.  Its 
style  is  meretricious.  Yet  its  interest  and  skill 
and  brilliancy  are  undeniable.  Hugo  is  a consum- 
mate literary  artist.  He  knows  what  effect  he 
wishes  to  produce,  and  he  knows  how  to  produce  it. 
The  word  44  sensation,”  as  a descriptive  term  in  liter- 
ature, not  only  of  style  but  of  conception,  is  so  ap- 
plicable to  him  that  it  seems  inappropriate  for  any 
body  else.  Yes,  and  his  whole  life  might  be  de- 
scribed by  that  word.  There  is  a supreme  regnant 
self-consciousness,  which  keeps  him  poised  in  an  at- 
titude for  mankind  to  contemplate.  The  scenes  that 
fill  the  pages  of  his  stories  are  such  as  we  used  to  go 
to  the  Bowery  to  see  and  shudder  at.  Do  you  re- 
member Rienzif  The  great  hall,  the  41  Capitol  of 
Rome,” 'with  its  dusky  heights,  and  ghostly  galler- 
ies, and  mysterious  council  ? Then  the  hollow  boom- 
ing bell  striking  midnight,  and  the  hollow  booming 
voice,  4 4 Walter  di  Montreal,  thy  hour  has  come?” 
Cold  sweat  came  at  least,  however  it  was  with  the 
hour.  And  audiences  came  and  paid : and  Walter 
di  Montreal’s  hour  struck  every  night  until  the  crowd 
struck  for  a new  spectacle. 

Victor  Hugo’s  novels  are  of  that  kind.  Nfare 
Dame  is  held  to  have  introduced  the  modern  roman- 
tic school.  Its  last  scene  where  the  Abb6,  or  some 
ecclesiastic,  is  slipping  slowly  from  the  roof  of  the 
cathedral  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  pinnacles 
below,  yet  within  reach  and  saving  distance  of  the 
Dwarf  to  whom  the  Abb6  appeals  in  vain ; for  the 
Dwarf,  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  is  looking  past  his 
agonized  face  to  the  form  of  the  gipsy  girl  swinging 
npon  a gallows  in  the  distance,  the  beloved  of  the 
Dwarf  done  to  death  by  the  falling  wretch — this 
scene  as  ghastly  as  any  in  literature  or  imagination 
is  the  catastrophe  of  Ndtre  Dame,  and  the  model  of 
Hugo’s  stories.  It  is  the  essence  of  melodrama  that 
the  catastrophe  i9  not  developed  from  the  natural 
play  of  the  characters,  and  that  physical  horror 
takes  the  place  of  moral  terror  and  retribution. 

With  all  this,  the  popular  success  of  such  books 
is  unquestionable.  In  the  “Miserables”  there  is 
an  incessant  succession  of  startling  events,  ingeni- 
ously contrived,  and  relieved  by  the  most  prolonged 
episodes.  Thus  forty  double-columned  pages  are 
occupied  with  a minute,  rattling,  flashing,  dash- 
ing,  yet  perfectly  clear  and  coherent  account  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  in  order  to  introduce  two  char- 
acters in  the  last  four  lines.  The  account  is  an  epi- 
sode, bnt  then  it  is  the  best  part  of  the  number  of 
the  story  in  which  it  appears.  There  have  been 
many  books  written  upon  the  subject,  but  none 
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leaves  so  vivid  and  distinct  a conception  as  this. 
And  this  effect  is  due  to  the  masterly  literary  skill 
of  the  author,  which  is,  so  far,  like  that  of  Car- 
lyle. 

Victor  Hugo  seizes  the  whole  plan  of  the  battle 
upon  both  sides — or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  he 
conceives  a distinct  plan  of  the  battle.  He  describes 
the  ground  and  the  general  disposition ; and  then 
subordinates  every  thing  to  the  description  of  certain 
leading  and  controlling  movements.  These  are  re- 
counted in  glittering  amplitude  of  detail ; with  ro- 
mantic and  heroic  and  pathetic  episodes,  with  bright 
touches  of  personality  and  character,  but  with  an 
absolute  disregard  of  every  thing  else  upon  the  field. 
There  is  nothing  else  doing  but  what  he  is  describing. 
Tliis  intense  and  masterly  concentration  of  attention 
upon  one  point,  upon  certain  points  in  perfectly  dis- 
tinct succession,  leaves  the  whole  clearly  cut  in  the 
mind.  If  he  tried  to  grasp  every  thing,  to  give  you 
at  once  the  panorama  of  the  whole  battle,  the  ac- 
count would  be  a brilliant  jumble,  and  your  concep- 
tion would  be  as  chaotic  as  that  of  most  battles 
really  is. 

But  with  an  amusing  recurrence  of  himself,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  effective  passages  when  the  Han 
of  the  movement  he  is  finely  describing  is  carrying 
the  reader  forward  with  absorbed  interest — behold ! 
Victor  Hugo.  There  is  a most  admirable  picture  of 
Napoleon  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  battle.  It  is  the 
moment  when  the  plateau  of  Mont  Saint  Jean  is  left 
bare  by  the  intentional  retirement  for  a few  paces 
of  the  British  army.  The  effect  upon  Napoleon 
when  he  saw  this,  his  calm  and  exhaustive  scrutiny 
of  every  object  between  him  aud  the  enemy  are  most 
vividly  described.  “He  was  reflecting.  He  was 
examining  the  slopes:  noting  the  ascents:  scruti- 
nizing the  tuft  of  trees,  the  square  rye-field,  the  foot- 
path : he  seemed  to  count  every  bush He  bent 

over  and  spoke  in  an  under-tone  to  the  guide  Lacoste. 
The  guide  made  a negative  sign  of  the  head,  probably 
treacherous. 

“ The  Emperor  rose  up  and  reflected.  Welling- 
ton had  fallen  back.  It  remained  only  to  complete 
this  repulse  by  a crushing  charge. 

“ Napoleon,  turning  abruptly,  sent  off  a courier  at 
full  speed  to  Paris  to  announce  that  the  battle  was 
won. 

“Napoleon  was  one  of  those  geniuses  who  rule 
the  thunder. 

“ He  had  found  his  thunder-bolt. 

“He  ordered  Milhaud’s  cuirassiers  to  carry  the 
plateau  of  Mont  Saint  Jean.” 

The  thunder  business  here  is  amusing,  but  it  does 
not  seriously  delay.  You  recognize  the  Gaul,  smile 
and  pass  on  to  the  charge,  which  is  most  effectively 
related.  But  in  the  very  moment  of  the  catastro- 
phe, of  the  plunging  of  men  and  horses  into  the  hidden 
road  which  the  guide  had  not  revealed,  when  “rid- 
ers and  horses  rolled  in  together  pell-mell,  grinding 
each  other,  making  common  flesh  in  this  dreadful 
gulf,  and,  when  this  grave  was  full  of  living  men, 
the  rest  marched  over  them  and  passed  on instead 
of  carrying  us  on  with  the  sweep  of  the  charge  with 
which  the  mind  is  in  full  sympathy,  we,  too,  the 
impetuous,  charging  readers,  suddenly  fall  pell-mell, 
grinding  each  other,  and  making  common  flesh  in 
the  dreadful  gulf  of  moral  platitude  which  the  terri- 
ble Hugo  had  hidden  from  us  until  this  moment. 

“Was  it  possible  that  Napoleon  should  win  this 
battle?  We  answer,  No.  Why?  Because  of 
Wellington?  Because  of  Blucher ? No.  Because 
of  God. 


“Napoleon  had  been  impeached  before  the  Infi- 
nite, and  his  fall  was  decreed. 

“He  vexed  God. 

“Waterloo  is  not  a battle : it  is  the  change  of 
front  of  the  universe.” 

And  all  this  and  plenty  more,  while  the  cuiras- 
siers are  struggling  in  that  pit  of  Death ! As  if 
Napoleon  hadn’t  thought  of  the  hidden  road  because 
the  universe  was  changing  front ! As  if  there  would 
have  been  no  road  there  if  Napoleon  had  not  vexed 
God! 

This  reference  of  events  to  the  direct  divine  agen- 
cy is  the  cheapest  kind  of  rhetoric.  But  it  is  just 
as  true  one  way  as  the  other.  Try  it  in  exactly  the 
opposite  strain.  “ Was  it  possible  that  Wellington 
should  win  this  battle?  We  answer,  Yes.  Why? 
Because  of  his  army?  Because  of  Blucher?  No. 
Because  of  God.  Wellington  had  not  been  im- 
peached before  the  Infinite,  and  his  success  was  de- 
creed. He  had  not  vexed  God.” 

Read  in  this  way  it  becomes  sheer  nonsense.  Yet 
it  is  just  as  true  in  this  way  as  the  other. 

Victor  Hugo’s  reflections  are  all  in  this  vein,  be- 
ginning with  the  preface  to  the  work.  It  is  sensa- 
tion writing;  flash  rhetoric.  It  is  not  thought;  it 
is  platitude.  For  we  may  freely  allow  that  nothing 
happens  without  the  divine  permission.  But  wc 
must  not  forget  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  lived  and 
worked  as  well  as  Luther.  The  horrors  of  the  In- 
quisition are  as  integral  parts  of  history  as  the  Ref- 
ormation. God  permitted  both.  And  if  a novelist 
describes  the  one  and  says,  solemnly,  “It  was  tbe 
will  of  God,”  be  can  not,  upon  the  same  ground,  help 
saying  of  the  other  also,  “It  was  the  will  of  God.” 
Napoleon  was  beaten  at  Waterloo,  of  course,  says 
the  novelist,  for  he  vexed  God.  William  of  Orange 
was  assassinated.  Will  the  novelist  say,  because 
he  also  had  vexed  God  ? How  is  death  or  defeat  an 
indication  of  the  divine  displeasure?  If  they  are 
so,  why  does  not  Victor  Hugo  see  in  the  resuscita- 
tion of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty  a sign  of  divine  favor? 

Ah  no ! Perhaps  it  is  not  so  easy  to  sound  the 
divine  counsels  as  the  novelist  supposes.  Modem 
rhetoric,  written  and  spoken,  uses  the  divine  name 
very  freely,  and  we  are  gravely  told  the  secrets  of 
God,  as  if  they  were  cabinet  secrets.  We  know 
that  the  ends  of  Justice  are  slowly  wrought,  that 
often  tbe  wicked  prosper  and  the  good  fail.  We 
know  that  through  clouds  and  darkness  wo  hope 
and  reach  toward  the  light.  But  that  God  loves 
England  more  than  France,  Wellington  more  than 
Napoleon,  does  not  plainly  appear,  although  Victor 
Hugo  says  so.  Such  talk  covers  the  solemnity  of 
life  with  ridicule.  It  makes  it  a foolish  and  shal- 
low stage-play.  What  a pity  that  a man  whose 
literary  power  is  so  remarkable  as  Victor  Hugo’s 
should  disfigure  his  best  pages  with  such  execrable 
stuff  as  what  we  have  quoted ! 

Curiously  enough,  as  Carlyle’s  battle-pieces  and 
Victor  Hugo’s  are  exhibited,  Thiert  presents  kis  pic- 
ture and  theory  of  Waterloo.  And  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  every  reader  is  the  uncertainty  which 
shrouds  the  circumstances  of  that  day. 

For  instance,  nobody  can  tell  exactly  at  what 
hour  it  began.  Wellington  said  at  about  ten  o’clock. 

! Thiers  and  others  at  half  past  eleven.  Napoleon  at 
twelve.  Marshal  Ney  at  one. 

Napoleon  wanted  to  beat  Wellington  before  Blu- 
cher arrived.  It  was  therefore  of  great  importance 
to  him  that  the  battle  should  begin  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. But  it  had  rained  the  night  before,  and  his 
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artillery  could  not  well  move  in  the  morning.  He 
was  beaten ; consequently,  he  would  wish  to  make 
it  appear  that  he  had  not  time  to  win.  So  he  says 
twelve  o’clock.  Wellington,  for  precisely  the  same 
reasons,  would  wish  to  have  it  appear  that  Napoleon 
had  plenty  of  time  to  beat  before  Blucher  came,  but 
could  not  do  it.  So  he  says  ten  o’clock.  Two  hours 
in  such  a battle  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Which  is  right  ? 

The  French  theory  of  the  battle  is  that  the  En- 
glish were  beaten  when  Blucher  appeared  and  saved 
the  day.  The  English  claim  that  the  retirement  of 
their  line  was  a feint  to  entrap  Napoleon,  and  that 
it  succeeded. 

The  French  declare  that  Wellington  was  in  the 
same  spot  throughout  the  battle.  The  English  say 
that  he  was  with  every  regiment  by  turns. 

Thiers  says  that  he  spoke  despairingly.  John 
Bull  responds  “stuff.” 

Thiers  records  that  the  English  squares  were 
broken  and  routed  by  the  French  cavalry.  John 
Bull  swears  that  not  a single  square  broke,  and  calls 
upon  Victor  Hugo  to  confirm  the  story. 

Thiers  and  Hugo  gloat  over  the  colors  captured 
from  perfidious  Albion ; John  Bull  denies  that  a sin- 
gle standard  was  taken. 

It  now  appears  that  the  old  Guard  did  not  shout 
that  it  died  but  never  surrendered.  And  Welling- 
ton did  not  say  “ Up  guards  and  at  them.”  And  he 
did  not  mutter  “Night  or  Blucher.” 

And,  in  fact,  scarcely  any  of  the  rhetorical  and 
romantic  gossip  about  the  battle  is  true.  The  only 
great  fact  and  undisputed  i9  that  the  French  were 
beaten,  and  followed,  and  hammered  to  pieces.  Na- 
poleon’s plan  may  have  been  the  best.  It  may  have 
been  the  rain  that  softened  the  ground,  or  it  may 
have  been  the  unseen  road  at  the  foot  of  the  plateau 
of  Mont  Saint  Jean,  or  it  may  have  been  the  delay 
of  Grouchy,  or  it  may  have  been  that  Blucher,  un- 
luckily for  France,  took  the  right  road  instead  of 
the  wrong  one ; but  the  great  fact  remains  that  the 
French  were  defeated,  and  that  the  defeat  was  so 
overwhelming  that  the  term  “Waterloo  defeat”  de- 
scribes the  most  disastrous  rout.  The  French  au- 
thorities with  amnsing  persistence  deny  that  the 
conqueror  of  Napoleon  was  a great  general.  They 
think  it  more  creditable  to  their  demigod  that  he 
was  beaten  by  mud,  or  his  own  mistakes,  than  by 
military  genius  directing  English  arms.  But  it 
would  be  hard  to  show  what  better  combinations 
were  possible  under  the  circumstances  than  those  of 
Wellington. 

Party-spirit,  national  prejudice,  personal  prefer- 
ence, and  not  the  facts  of  the  case,  even  if  you  could 
ascertain  them,  settle  the  question.  It  will  be  so 
with  us.  There  are  certain  generals  of  ours  whose 
successes  will  always  be  explained  by  one  party  as 
the  result  of  miraculous  military  genius,  and  by  an- 
other as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. 

Victor  Hugo’s  method  is  the  shortest  and  most 
comprehensive.  If  a general  is  defeated,  it  is  because 
he  “ vexed  God.” 

In  the  midst  of  the  battles  and  the  stress  of  war 
the  great  political  conventions  have  been  held  and 
the  political  campaign  is  opened.  No  one  need  re- 
gret that  parties  survive  and  appeal  to  the  citizens. 
For  we  all  belong  to  parties.  We  all  believe  that 
our  own  political  views  are  the  soundest  and  safest 
for  the  country ; and  although  we  may  not  say  it 
quite  so  openly  as  Mr.  Seymour,  we  all  feel  that 


the  opposite  party  is  not  fitted  to  administer  the 
Government. 

The  existence  of  parties  in  a free  country  is  not 
to  be  deplored.  But  party-spirit  is  always  a threat- 
ening danger.  Parties  exist  to  hold  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  proper  direction.  They  represent  the 
check  of  half  the  body  of  citizens  upon  the  action 
of  the  other  half.  They  are  a constant  warning  to 
each  other.  But  so  interested  do  we  all  become  in 
the  success  of  our  party  as  a party,  irrespective  of 
our  interest  in  the  legitimate  objects  of  all  parties, 
that  we  may  easily  miss  the  dividing  line  between 
patriotism  and  partisanship,  and  find  ourselves  for- 
getting the  greater  cause  in  the  less. 

In  the  present  position  of  the  country  a party 
which  seems  to  regard  its  own  triumph  more  fondly 
than  the  national  safety  is  not  a loyal  party.  The 
only  party  rivalry  that  is  tolerable  at  such  a time 
as  this  is  a rivalry  of  devotion  to  the  country.  Party 
names  and  purposes  are  only  regimental  colors,  but 
Patriotism  is  the  great  banner  of  the  whole  army. 

Every  man,  therefore,  will  look  with  suspicious 
scrutiny  upon  all  political  proceedings  in  this  emerg- 
ency. Understanding  that  political  organizations 
are  inevitable,  he  will  instinctively  act  with  that 
one  which  appears  to  promise  the  largest  advantage 
to  the  cause  to  which  ail  other  causes  are  subordin- 
ate. He  will  weigh  the  antecedents  of  all  candi- 
dates, and  reason  from  the  character  of  the  support- 
ers to  that  of  the  candidate.  Men  are  known  by 
their  company.  They  are  also  known  by  their  words. 
Therefore  every  man  will  be  judged  bv  the  tone  of 
his  speech.  If  it  is  simple,  frank,  and  fair ; if  it  is 
earnest  and  uncompromising,  then  of  itself  it  will 
be  his  best  ally  and  worker.  If  it  shuffles  and 
shirks,  if  it  insinuates  and  hesitates,  every  citizen 
will  instinctively  respond,  “Whoever  is  not  for  us  is 
against  us.” 

Those  pleasant  rural  festivals,  the  cattle-shows 
and  agricultural  fairs,  feel  the  pressure  of  the  time. 
In  many  counties  they  have  been  omitted  for  the 
year.  In  many  others  they  have  been  scant  in 
numbers  and  languid  in  spirit. 

The  bright,  bounteous  autumn,  which  in  its  fields 
and  forests  shows  no  sign  of  war,  and  none  of  change 
except  its  gorgeous  annual  transfiguration,  misses 
these  cheerful  homely  feasts.  The  low  winds  that 
wail  along  the  meadows  and  rustle  the  drying  and 
falling  leaves,  sound  dirge-like  over  the  places  where 
the  county  met  and  owned  its  debt  to  the  hardy 
valor  of  peaceful  farmers.  Its  tone  is  dirge-like,  for 
the  bravo  boys  that  were  the  heroes  of  these  tourna- 
ments of  peace  and  rustic  plenty  have  marched  to 
other  fields  and  reap  another  harvest.  • 

Yes,  they  reap  and  are  reaped.  Their  brows  are 
wreathed  with  “the  blood-red  blossoms  of  war.” 
They  fight  for  the  fields  they  till.  They  strike  for 
the  peace  which  is  their  life.  They  are  the  true 
sons  of  the  farmers  of  a century  ago  who  gathered 
on  Lexington  Green  and  stood  fast  at  Concord  bridge ; 
who  forced  the  brilliant  Burgoyne  to  surrender  at 
Saratoga,  and  the  courtly  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown. 
Whoever  looks  into  their  brown  and  earnest  and 
cheerful  faces  as  they  pass  through  the  city  sees  in 
them  victory  and  peace.  He  sees  more  than  that — 
the  intelligence  which  understands  the  cause,  and 
the  conscience  that  approves  it. 

Such  an  army  as  they  compose  was  never  before 
assembled.  It  is  an  army  which,  were  it  a million 
strong,  would  have  little  terror  for  peaceful  citi- 
zens. For  no  leader  could  hope  to  guide  it  against 
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its  convictions,  nor  delude  it  into  any  blind  enthn-  ens’s  All  The  Year  Round,  is  an  extraordinary  sped- 
siasm.  Though  its  chiefs  should  show  the  purpose  men  of  literary  skill.  The  readers  of  the  44  Woman 
of  Cromwell  and  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  they  could  in  White”  remember,  of  course,  the  marvelous  inter- 
never  control  as  those  men  controlled,  because  the  est  of  that  tale.  It  was  impossible  to  be  especially 
armies  of  Cromwell  and  Napoleon  were  men  entire-  j interested  in  the  characters.  The  people  were  weak 
ly  different  from  ours.  We  are  constantly  looking  , or  bad,  yet  from  week  to  week  it  was  devoured  with 
back  and  remembering  history.  But  history  lias  no  an  eager  intensity  of  attention  that  very  few  novels 
precedent  for  us  and  our  war.  have  ever  excited.  And  the  interest  was  not  at  all 

Yet  when  the  leaves  redden  again  the  44  embattled  in  the  development  of  character,  but  simply  in  the 
farmers”  will  probably  have  returned,  and  the  au-  plot.  Single  scenes,  however  well  drawn,  did  not 
tumn  feasts  begin  anew.  Many  of  them  indeed  detain  the  reader  for  enjoyment  or  admiration  or 
will  come  no  more — not  merely  because  of  the  chance  reflection,  but  served  merely  to  point  the  question 
of  war,  but  because  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  they  more  keenly,  how  is  it  coming  out? 
will  have  beaten  the  plowshare  into  the  sword.  This  is  even  more  so  with  the  new  story.  The 
“ Paradise  is  under  the  shadow  of  swords,”  says  the  characters  are  very  few.  The  action  of  the  novel  is 
Mohammedan  proverb.  We  men  of  this  generation  really  divided  among  five ; of  whom  two  are  knaves, 
will  substitute  Peace  for  Paradise,  and  prove  the  two  arc  fools,  and  one  is  a woman  who  lives  for  rc- 
proverb.  venge  at  any  personal  cost  whatever.  The  aim  of 

the  action  is  infamous,  as  the  means  are  unscrupu- 
Oor  own  struggle  can  not  entirely  blind  us  to  lous.  Yet,  with  all  this,  the  story  is  of  surpassing 
those  of  other  lands.  In  the  lists  of  wounded  we  interest.  It  is  a study  in  knavery.  It  is  the  cou- 
read  the  name  of  Garibaldi.  Shall  we  find  that  of  flict  of  cleverness  in  persons  whom  you  utterly  dc- 
Italy  also  ? spise.  There  is  no  Bulwerian  gilding  of  scamps. 

Mrs.  Browning  believed  in  Louis  Napoleon  as  the  The  scoundrels  of  both  sexes  are  unmitigated.  You 
friend  of  Italy.  He  has  now  the  opportunity  of  do  not  deceive  yourself  for  a moment,  nor  does  the 
showing  if  he  be  so.  At  this  moment  it  seems  as  if  author  try  to  deceive  you,  about  the  people  or  their 
he  were  master  of  the  situation  in  Italy,  and  were  purposes.  The  book  is  evidently  written,  as  Poe 
hoping  to  become  so  farther  away.  He  is  master  in  wrote  the  “ Raven,”  with  a deliberate  intention  of 
Italy  by  a curious  complication.  The  Italians  love  exciting  the  strongest  interest  by  the  most  artificial 
Garibaldi  and  believe  in  his  honest  purpose ; but  means,  and  the  success  is  prodigious, 
they  no  less  believe  in  the  re  galantuomo  Victor  The  work  has  now’  been  running  on  for  several 
Emanuel.  When  these  two  are  apparently  opposed,  months,  and  there  is  no  hint  dropped  by  which  you 
Italy  is  necessarily  silent  and  motionless.  can  guess  the  catastrophe.  Every  week  brings  you 

44  I told  my  men  not  to  fire,”  says  Garibaldi,  speak-  nearer  to  it  but  makes  it  no  plainer.  The  interest 
ing  of  the  engagement  in  which  be  was  wounded  and  does  not  flag.  There  is  a steady  adhesion  to  the 
captured.  “ I cried  Viva  Italia,  and  told  them  not  to  story.  There  are  no  prolix  descriptions,  no  episodes, 
fire.”  no  moralizings.  The  author  holds  you  fast  as  the 

It  was  not  strange,  for  the  circumstance  must  Ancient  Mariner  held  the  guest  with  his  glittering 
have  seemed  tragical  to  him.  He  knew  that  he  eye.  Yrou  may  hear  the  loud  bassoon  of  other  and 
could  succeed  only  in  concert  with  the  King,  and  what  you  suppose  more  important  reading  calling 
here  were  the  King's  troops  aiming  at  him.  They  you  away,  but  you  remain  to  hear  the  end. 
fired ; he  fell.  The  King  sent  him  his  own  physi-  Thackeray  lately  had  a “ Roundabout”  paper  upon 
cion.  But  Napoleon  remained  master  of  the  situa-  novels  and  novel  reading,  in  which  he  chats  plcas- 
tion.  antly  of  ‘ 4 Thaddeus  of  Warsaw’,”  and  Scott,  and  Du- 

At  this  distance  we  must  not  take  side8  too  vehe-  mas.  But  of  the  old  style  of  novel,  Gerald  Griffin’s 
mently.  We  see  how  hard  it  is  for  an  Englishman  44  Collegians,”  upon  which  the  44  Colleen  Bawn”  is 
to  understand  our  affairs,  and  we  can  not  suppose  that  founded,  was  the  most  passionately  and  absorbingly 
we  adequately  comprehend  those  of  Italy.  Doubt-  interesting  to  this  Easy  Chair.  The  young  reader 
less  the  King  and  Garibaldi  wish  equally  well  to  their  ended  it  up  to  the  neck  in  his  own  tears.  But  that 
country.  But  Victor  is  a king  of  one  of  the  most  was  a love  story.  44  No  Name”  is  a hate  stoiy. 
ancient  royal  houses,  and  Garibaldi  is  a republican.  Scott  and  Dumas  and  the  others  have  left  this  field 
Besides,  the  King  can  not  forget  that  France  drove  free  for  a new  hand.  Thackeray  himself  disdains 
the  Austrians  away.  plots.  He  nips  the  smallest  bud  of  expectation. 

No  barm  can  officially  befall  Garibaldi.  He  is  44  Let  us  start  fair,”  he  says.  4tYou  think  that 
the  passion  of  Italy.  His  name  is  a spell.  He  is  Strephon  is  going  to  marry  Amaryllis.  Wrong.  I 
all  that  Napoleon  ever  was  to  France,  or  Hofer  to  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that,  though  it  seems  so 
the  Tyrol,  or  Washington  to  America.  lie  is  a liv-  now,  he  is  really  going  to  marry  Chloe.  He  is  go- 
ing man,  but  he  is  already  almost  as  much  a romantic  ing  to  suffer.  He  will  almost  starve.  He  will  be- 
hero  as  William  Tell.  Italy  needs  him  yet;  6he  take  himself  gloomily  at  midnight,  in  the  dullest 
can  not  spare  such  a son.  More  practical  than  December  weather,  to  the  bridge.  He  will  gaze 
Mazzini,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  recognize  Victor  moodily  at  the  black,  awful  gulf.  He  will  cry, 
Emanuel,  and  to  do  all  he  could  if  be  could  not  do  all  frantically,  Why  has  Heaven  deserted  me?  He 
he  would.  For  the  moment  apparently  in  a false  will  throw  up  his  hands  and  rush  forward,  murmur- 
position,  lie  can  not  stay  there.  He  hates  Louis  Na-  ing, 4 Well,  then !'  But,  dearest  reader,  I pledge  you 
poleon,  but  Louis  Napoleon  has  helped  Italy,  and  he  shall  not  jump  in.  He  will  think  better  of  it, 
his  cousin  is  the  husband  of  Victor’s  daughter.  go  home  to  his  decent  bed,  and  in  a very  short  time 

It  is  a melancholy  complication.  The  heart,  the  Fortune  will  begin  to  smile,  and  I tell  you  that,  at 
head,  and  the  hand  of  Italy  never  seem  to  move  to-  this  moment,  he  is  a rubicund,  jolly  gentleman,  who 
gether.  Is  it  that  in  Cavour  the  head  is  gone  ? takes  a child  upon  each  knee,  one  on  each  foot,  and 

one  on  each  shoulder,  and  says  to  his  wife,  4 My  dear, 

The  new  novel  of  Wilkie  Collins’s,  44  No  Name,”  when  I walked  gloomily  on  a certain  night  to  a ccr- 
which  appears  weekly  in  Harper's  Weekly  and  Dick-  tain,  eta,  eta*  ” 
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In  this  ruthless  way  Thackeray  destroys  all  the 
iuterest  that  springs  from  expectation.  It  is  per- 
fectly characteristic.  He  sees  that  what  he  consid- 
ers to  he  the  legitimate  character  of  a novel  is  pros- 
tituted to  an  entirely  inferior  and  subsidiary  pur- 
pose/ and  he  protests  against  it  by  leaning — too 
strongly,  perhaps — the  other  way.  It  certainly  is 
an  impertinence  for  an  author  to  step  forward  in 
the  middle  of  his  story  and  say,  “You  are  guessiug 
wrong.”  The  guessing  is  the  business  of  the  read- 
er. If  it  is  wrong,  the  author  is  not  responsible. 
And  if  it  be  pleasant,  why  should  the  author  be  a 
kill-joy  ? 

Wilkie  Collins  is  guilty  of  no  such  intrusion. 
His  stories  tell  themselves.  They  have,  as  we  have 
said  before  in  speaking  of  them,  the  same  absorbing 
interest  that  a trial  of  importance  has.  Every  word 
and  incident  bear  directly  upon  the  result,  and  are 
of  small  value  in  themselves.  Thus  they  are  essen- 
tially novels  of  to-day.  They  are  not  broad  pic- 
tures of  life  or  social  spirit.  They  will  be  of  no  use 
to  the  historian  as  glances  into  the  time,  but  only 
curious  as  showing  the  prevailing  taste  in  lictiqn. 
But  let  the  historian  say  what  he  will,  the  reader 
to-day  declares  that  there  are  no  novels  more  ab- 
sorbingly interesting. 

In  the  American  edition  Mr.  M‘Lenan  felicitously 
sketches  the  two  chief  actors  in  the  drama.  Captain 
Wragge  and  Mrs.  Le count  arc  the  only  characters 
in  which  he  has  any  chance,  and  he  improves  it  with 
his  usual  skill.  Mrs.  Wragge  he  easily  hits ; but 
she  is  a caricature  in  the  story. 

What  would  you  give  for  a perfect  view  of  the 
battle-field  of  Dunbar,  or  of  Waterloo?  of  the  Hu- 
guenots flying  from  France,  or  the  Covenanters  pray- 
ing in  the  Highlands?  What  would  you  give  for 
an  actual  view — homely  or  handsome,  as  the  fact 
might  be— of  any  great  event,  or  famous  place,  when 
the  event  took  place  or  the  fame  was  made  ? 

It  would  be  a fairy  gift  beyond  human  science, 
you  think.  Yes,  so  it  would  have  been  when  Dun- 
bar was  fought,  or  even  Waterloo.  But  it  is  not  a 
boon  of  fairy  now,  only  of  science.  Brady’s  album 
photographs  of  the  war,  and  its  persons  and  places, 
are  the  portraits  of  the  living  time.  Here  is  a bridge 
over  a sluggish  stream.  Every  tree-trunk,  leaf, 
and  stem  is  exact.  There  is  nothing  here  that  is 
not  in  nature.  There  is  no  “composition” — no  ar- 
rangement of  any  kind.  The  rough  logs  upon  the 
rough  log  piers,  over  the  gleaming,  reflecting  water. 
It  looks  compact  and  very  strong — strong  enough  to 
bear  an  army.  What  is  that  still,  narrow,  sluggish 
river  in  a wilderness  ? Last  year  it  had  no  association, 
its  name  no  meaning  except  to  the  dwellers  near  it. 
Henceforth  it  has  a melancholy  interest.  It  is  the 
Chickahominy.  The  bridge  is  built  by  Colonel 
M‘Leod  Murphy’s  men. 

Or  here  is  a picture,  quite  perfect  in  itself,  although 
seized  instantaneously  from  nature,  such  as  Leopold 
Robert,  reversing  Italy  and  apparent  poetry,  might 
have  painted.  It  is  a river  ford.  In  the  distance 
is  a high  bridge  stalking  across.  Woods  fringe  the 
other  shore  and  make  the  dark  back-ground.  In  the 
centre  of  the  picture  and  the  ford  is  a heavy  country 
wagon,  with  two  yokes  of  oxen  that  have  stopped  in 
the  coolness.  A dusky  figure  sits  upon  the  nigh  ox 
behind,  and  there  is  a group  of  similar  figures  clus- 
tered high  upon  the  wagon.  In  front  of  the  oxen  is 
a horse  with  loose  blinders  and  bridle,  and  another 
dusky  form  bestriding  him.  Behind  the  wagon  in 
the  middle  distance  there  are  other  horses  mostly 


drinking  in  the  stream,  all  carrying  the  same  kind 
of  rider.  The  whole  scene  is  tranquil.  They  are 
travelers,  evidently,  reposing.  And  they  are  more 
than  that.  They  are  fugitive  negroes  fording  the 
Rappahannock. 

But  here  again  is  the  living  time.  This  is  Sav- 
age’s Station,  with  the  wounded  there  after  the  battle 
of  the  27th  June.  There  is  a tree  in  the  middle; 
a shed  and  tents ; and  around  the  tree,  lying  thick 
and  close,  so  that  the  ground  looks  like  a dull,  heavy 
sea  of  which  bodies  are  the  waves,  lie  the  wounded 
soldiers.  This  scene  brings  the  war  to  those  who 
have  not  been  to  it.  How  patiently  and  still  they 
lie,  these  bravo  men  who  bleed  and  are  maimed  for 
us ! It  is  a picture  which  is  more  eloquent  than  the 
sternest  speech. 

This  calm,  smoothly-outlined  hill  against  the  sky, 
soft,  distant,  infinitely  peaceful,  with  gently  waving 
lines  of  field  and  placid  trees  between  it  and  us,  is 
Cedar  Mountain,  near  which  is  this  house  and  barn 
and  fence  and  shed  in  the  next  picture ; and  the 
holes  in  the  side  of  the  house  were  made  by  the  can- 
non-balls of  the  battle  which  was  fought  upon  this 
field ; and  in  that  house  General  Winder  was  killed. 

The  interest  of  these  vivid  pictures  is  very  great. 
A set  of  them — there  are  more  than  five  hundred — 
gives  you  a picture  of  the  whole  theatre  of  the  war 
in  Virginia.  Suppose  Lossing  had  had  such  mate- 
rial for  his  “Field-Book  of  the  Revolution !”  This 
series  is  a perfect  Field-Book  of  the  Rebellion.  In 
these  days  of  Photographic  albums  what  is  so  stir- 
ring, so  touching,  as  these  views ! Look,  here  is  a 
glance  behind  the  war,  and  beyond  the  revolution. 
This  is  St.  Peter’s  church,  Yorktown,  in  which  Wash- 
ington was  married.  It  is  plain  enough,  with  its 
arched  carriage-way  under  the  tower.  But  as  it 
stands  there  distinct  and  firm  in  the  clear  daylight, 
how  it  annihilates  time,  and  actually  brings  us  near- 
er to  men  and  days  which  are  dim  and  strange  when 
we  read  of  them ! 

The  thought  of  Mr.  Brady  in  making  this  series  is 
so  good,  and  the  choice  and  execution  so  excellent, 
that  it  only  needs  to  be  generally  known  to  be  uni- 
versally familiar. 


(f&ttnfa  Dntnrer. 

AFTER  all,  what  a capital,  kindly,  honest,  jolly, 
glorious  good  thing  a laugh  is ! What  a tonic ! 
What  a digester!  What  a febrifuge!  What  an 
exorciscr  of  evil  spirits ! Better  than  a walk  before 
breakfast,  or  a nap  after  dinner.  How  it  shuts  the 
mouth  of  malice,  and  opens  the  brow  of  kindness ! 
Whether  it  discovers  the  gums  of  infancy  or  age,  the 
grinders  of  folly  or  the  pearls  of  beauty ; whether 
it  racks  the  sides  and  deforms  the  countenance  of 
vulgarity,  or  deep-lines  the  visage,  or  moistens  the 
eye  of  refinement — in  all  its  phases,  and  on  all  faces, 
contorting,  relaxing,  overwhelming,  convulsing, 
throwing  the  human  form  into  happy  shaking  and 
quaking  of  idiotcy,  and  turning  the  human  counte- 
nance into  something  appropriate  to  Billy  Botton’s 
transformation  ; under  every  circumstance,  and  ev- 
ery where,  a laugh  is  a glorious  thing.  Liko  “a 
thing  of  beauty,”  it  is  “ a joy  forever.”  There  is  no 
remorse  in  it.  It  leaves  no  sting,  except  in  the 
sides,  and  that  goes  off.  Even  a single  un partici- 
pated laugh  is  a great  affair  to  witness.  But  it  is 
seldom  single.  It  is  more  infectious  than  scarlet 
fever.  You  can  not  gravely  contemplate  a laugh. 
If  there  is  one  laugher  and  one  witness,  there  forth- 
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with  are  two  laughters.  And  so  on.  The  convul- 
sion is  propagated  like  sound.  What  a thing  it  is 
when  it  becomes  epidemic ! 

Laughter ! 'tie  the  poor  man's  plaster, 

Covering  up  each  sad  disaster. 

Laughing,  he  forgets  his  troubles, 

Which,  though  real,  seem  but  bubbles. 
Laughter]  ’tis  a seal  of  nature 
Stamped  upon  the  human  creature. 

Laughter,  whether  loud  or  mute, 

Tells  the  human  kind  from  brute. 

Laughter!  'tis  Hope's  living  voice, 

Bidding  us  to  make  our  choice, 

And  to  cull  from  thorny  bowers. 

Leaving  thorns  and  taking  flowers." 


A Private,  Company  A,  Eleventh  Regiment 
Illinois  Infantry,  writes : 

44  I do  not  know  when  I ever  read  any  thing  that 
I thought  more  appropriate  for  the  times  than  an 
article  in  Harper's  Monthly  for  October,  entitled, 
‘One  Day.*  There  are  a great  many  Mrs.  Mar- 
shalls; and,  I am  glad  to  say,  a good  many  Mrs. 
Reeds.  One  that  has  not  been  around  the  hospitals 
can  have  no  idea  how  much  good  it  does  a soldier — 
when  be  is  lying  sick  in  the  hospital,  far  from  home 
— to  see  a cheerful  woman  about.  If  some  of  those 
Mrs.  Marshalls,  both  male  and  female,  could  see  the 
indignant  look  on  the  countenance  of  some  of  the  sol- 
diers when  they  hear  and  read  such  remarks  as  Mrs. 
Marshall  made  when  she  was  waiting  for  the  boat — 
* Don’t  you  think  the  army  very  low  ?’ — it  might  do 
them  good.  I would  like  to  have  a chance  to  ex- 
press my  mind  to  some  of  them.  I do  not  know 
that  it  would  raise  the  arm)'  in  their  estimation,  but 
it  would  relievo  me  not  a little.  I do  not  know 
whether  that  story  was  written  from  imagination  or 
not.  If  it  was,  the  writer  has  fine  powers  of  imag- 
ination. I am  well  pleased  with  the  Magazine  this 
month,  as  I always  am — but  more  particularly  this 
month.  There  are  three  articles  in  it  that  have 
more  than  usual  interest  in  them  for  soldiers.  4 About 
Cannon’  is  first-rate,  only  it  is  not  quite  long  enough. 
I do  not  know  of  one  that  has  read  4 Letty’s  Pro- 
posal’ and  4 One  Day*  who  has  not  said  they  were 
‘first-rate’ — just  the  thing  for  camp  reading.  Both 
your  Paper  and  Magazine  have  a large  circulation  in 
the  Western  army,  and  well  they  deserve  it.” 


A correspondent  in  Oregon  gives  us  two  or 
three  specimens  of  life  in  that  part  of  the  world : 

44  Our  past  winter  has  been  one  of  unusual  severi- 
ty ; so  much  so,  indeed,  that  potatoes — housed,  as 
usual,  lightly,  have  generally  frozen. 

44  My  friend  Beach  peddles  vegetables  to  4y* 
honest  miner,’  whom  he  necessarily  frequently  cred- 
its ; and  being  a very  conscientious  man,  he  informed 
a Hibernian,  to  whom  he  lately  sold  a load,  that  his 
potatoes  were  slightly  frozen,  but  were  as  good  as 
could  be  had;  if,  however,  upon  cooking,  they 
should  prove  unfit  to  eat,  he  could  easily  repudiate 
them. 

44  A few  days  afterward  his  customer  hailed  him 
somewhat  in  this  style,  4 Beach ! how  d’ye  repudiate 
petaties  ? I’ve  biled  ’em,  and  payled  ’em,  and  baked 
’em,  and  roasted  ’em,  and  stewed  ’em,  and  little  are 
they  fit  to  eat,  at  all,  at  all ! Now  how  d’ye  repu- 
diate ’em  ?' 

44  4 Why,  don’t  pay  for  them,’  said  Beach. 

44 4 Ah!  bother  take  ye!  Sure  I thought  ’twas 
some  Frinch  way  yo  had  to  cook  ’em  !* 

14  The  following  I send  that  you  may  know  some 


of  the  trials  to  which  young  ministers  are  subjected 
in  the  mining  regions  of  Oregon : 

44  We  have  never  been  highly  celebrated  for  our 
great  piety ; indeed,  giving  but  poor  pay,  we  can 
expect  but  & 4 poor  preach  ;*  besides,  we  are  devoid 
of  those  great  incentives  to  civilization  and  moraU- 
ty — women  to  lead  the  way. 

44  Our  last — I had  almost  said  our  least — preacher 
was  Brother  Hawkins,  and  of  him  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  he  had  mistaken  the  name,  and  that 
another  was  4 called  to  the  ministry ’ when  he  an- 
swered. Consequently  he  always  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  an  audience ; and  from  a congre- 
gation of  some  ten  or  a dozen  upon  his  first  Sabbath, 
it  had  gradually  dwindled  in  the  course  of  a month 
to  nothing,  finally,  upon  his  last  Sabbath,  no 
audience  assembling,  Brother  H.  proceeded  to  the 
various  whisky  shops  and  billiard  saloons,  where 
the  miners  love  to  congregate,  and  informed  them 
that  he  was  about  to  preach  the  Gospel  out  upon  an 
adjoining  porch,  and  would  be  much  pleased  with 
their  attendance.  Only  one  accepted  this  generous 
invitation,  Wvat,  a careless,  rollicksome  fellow,  who 
attended  only  because  no  one  else  did. 

44  After  singing  a psalm  or  two,  and  finding  none 
others  came,  Brother  II.  turned  to  his  solitary  oa- 
dience , and  remarked  that,  as  no  one  seemed  desir- 
ous to  hear  him,  he  believed  he  should  not  preach. 

44  ‘Preach  away,  old  covey  !’  was  the  consolatory 
reply ; 4 preach  away ! I’ll  hear  you  clean  through !’ 

44  4 But,’  remarked  Brother  H.,  with  some  spirit, 
4 it’s  very  hard  to  have  to  preach  to  nobody.* 

44  His  audience , rising  indignantly  to  his  feet,  cried 
out,  4 If  you  call  me  nobody,  Sir,  I’ll  leave  !* 

44  Whereupon  Brother  H.  apologized,  and,  to  con- 
ciliate his  audience , preached  him  a sermon  of  nearly 
an  hour  in  length,  w'hich  was  occasionally  broken  in 
upon  by  some  half-inebriated  outsider. 

44  A former  prosecuting  attorney  of  this  county, 
more  celebrated  for  his  vulgar  wit  than  legal  lore, 
in  order  to  prevent  all  fault-finding  with  his  indict- 
ments, hit  upon  the  policy  of  rendering  his  chirogra- 
phy  unintelligible  to  any  one  but  himself. 

44  In  time  he  found  opposed  to  him,  in  a certain 
liquor  case,  J udge  T , a shrewd  but  testy  old  at- 

torney, who  fancied  he  had  found  a flaw  in  the  in- 
dictment ; but  upon  attempting  to  argue  it  before 
the  Court,  the  prosecuting  attorney  insisted  that  the 
Judge  had  given  a faulty  reading  to  the  indictment, 
and  gave  it  himself  an  entirely  different  one — to 
which  neither  the  Clerk,  the  Judge,  nor  the  Court 
could  say  him  nay. 

44  Whereupon  the  irate  Judge  T turned  to  the 

Court,  in  a high,  shrill  voice,  and  with  slow  em- 
phasis, exclaimed, 4 May  it  please  the  Court,  I would 
respectfully  submit  that  it  is  not  proof  positive  of  a 
legal  indictraont  because  a numskull  sees  fit  to  throw 
a bottle  of  ink  at  a sheet  of  foolscap  V 

44  In  1856,  our  county  having  just  been  divided 
from  Jackson,  and  ere  we  had  yet  time  to  erect  a 

jail,  a worthless  fellow,  one  Jack  L , who  in  an 

inebriated  state  had  committed  some  petty  theft, 
was  arrested  upon  a charge  of  petit  larceny,  and  tried 
before  Justice  P , of  this  village. 

44  Having  neither  money  nor  friends,  his  counsel 
was  appointed  by  the  Court ; who,  after  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  convince  his  Honor  of  the  innocence  erf 
his  client,  at  length  alluded  to  the  well-known  fact 
that  he  had  not  the  wherewithal  to  pay  a fine,  and 
the  county  had  no  place  of  confinement  should  his 
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Honor  ftee  fit  to  commit  him,  and  argued  logically 
from  these  premises  that  the  best  and  only  coarse 
the  Court  could  pursue  would  be  to  acquit  him. 

u His  Honor,  however,  could  not  so  far  violate  his 
conscience  as  to  pronounce  not  guilty  one  whom  the 
evidence  too  clearly  proved  guilty;  he  therefore 
fined  him  $25,  and  costs  $25  more.  Here,  however, 
arose  a great  difficulty — what  to  do  with  the  prison- 
er. The  county  had  no  jail,  and  to  send  him  to  the 
adjoining  county  would  be  attended  with  much  ex- 
pense ; besides,  his  Honor  much  doubted  his  author- 
ity to  do  so. 

“In  this  sad  dilemma  the  prisoner  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  coolly  proposed  to  give  his  note  for  the 
amount. 

“His  Honor  stared,  reflected,  and  marveled  much 
that  so  simple  a solution  of  the  problem  had  not 
sooner  occurred ; accepted  the  proposition — and  the 
following  was  the  result : 

“ ‘ Tkkritory  op  Oregon,  and  County  of  Josephine. 
— One  day  after  date  I promise  to  pay  to  the  afore-men- 
tioned County  and  Territory  tlie  sum  of  Fifty  Dollars,  for 
value  received,  with  interest  at  ten  per  cent. ; this  being 
the  amoHnt  of  a fine  levied  upon  me  this  day  for  petit 
larceny. 

“ 1 Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  John  L 

“ * KsubttilLb,  Oecook,  Junt  7,  1856.* 

“The  rogue  was  discharged,  but,  true  to  his  vile 
instincts,  ran  away  without  discharging  his  note. 


“ Is  sympathy  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  hero, 
or  victim,  of  the  following,  who  was  lately  a defeat- 
ed candidate  for  county  clerk,  I shall  conceal  his 
name: 

“ In  earlier  times  there  lived  in  otir  beautiful  val- 
ley an  honest  but  ignorant  old  farmer  yclept  ‘Uncle 
Dave,*  who  had  been  ‘ raised  and  edicated’  in  the  far- 
off  State  of  Pike,  and  was  famous  only  for  his  un- 
couth manners  and  his  utter  contempt  for  ‘biled’ 
shirts  and  their  unfortunate  occupants. 

“Uncle  Dave  was  blessed  with  two  bouncing, 
blooming  girls— at  a time,  too,  when  they  w ere  al- 
most the  only  girls  in  our  whole  county.  Various 
were  the  modes  adopted  by  love-lorn  swains  to  win 
the  affections  of  these  lovely  damsels,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  ingratiate  themselves  into  the  confi- 
dence of  their  more  difficult  ‘ parient.’ 

“ Among  the  aspirants  was  our  young  friend,  Bill 

E , a courteous,  gentlemanly  youth,  who  fancied 

he  had  won  sufficiently  upon  the  esteem  of  Uncle 
Dave  to  warrant  some  slight  attentions  to  his  daugh- 
ter Sarah.  Accordingly,  one  fine  spring  morning  he 
gathered  a bouquet  of  the  beautiful  wild-flowers 
that  so  luxuriantly  abound  in  our  lovely  valley,  and 
arranging  them  with  his  nsual  excellent  taste,  hast- 
ened 1 on  wings  of  love*  to  the  cottage  of  his  inamo- 
rata. Of  his  reception  here  we  may  not  confidently 
speak,  he  being  remarkably  retentive  upon  this  sub- 
ject. A short  time  afterward,  however,  Uncle  Dave 
astonished  a mutual  friend  by  the  following  strange 
inquiry : 

“ * i say,  Jack ! what  kind  of  a feller  is  that  Bill 
E ? Dura  tool,  ain’t  he?* 

“‘Oh  no,’  was  the  reply.  ‘What  makes  you 
think  so,  Uncle  Dave  ?’ 

“ ‘ Why,  d’ye  think ! T'other  day  he  fotched  a 
big  bnnch  of  these  ’ere  wild-flowers,  and  handed  ’em 
to  my  gal  Sally,  as  perlite  as  a French  dancin’-m as- 
ter, and  called  ’em  a bo-kay ! Bo-thunder ! If  we 
wanted  the  dura  things,  couldn’t  we  go  and  git  a 
whole  cart-load  on  ’em  ?’  ” 


44  br  our  regiment,”  writes  a soldier  in  the  South, 


stationed  not  a thousand  miles  from  Fort  Pulaski, 
44  there  is  a rule  requiring  every  member  4 who  has 
not  conscientious  scruples  against  attending  Protest- 
ant worship,’  to  be  present  at  service  on  the  Sabbath. 
A few  days  after  this  order  was  issued  a fatigue-party 
was  dragging  a truck  loaded  with  a piece  of  artillery. 
The  load  was  heavy,  and  some  of  the  men  were  tak- 
ing a rest.  Presently  one  of  them  seized  hold  of 
the  rope  and  cried  out,  ‘All  you  who  hain’t  consci- 
entious scruples  against  work  lay  hold  here  !*  ” 

THE  DYING  SOLDIER. 

A soldier  of  tho  North  was  he — 

Who  wounded  in  the  battle  lay, 

And  ere  he  sighed  his  soul  away 
In  fancy  spoke  these  words  to  me: 

“Far  from  my  native  Northern  hills, 

Whose  tops  are  hoary  still  with  snow. 

And  where  the  cooling  breezes  blow, 

And  brightly  leap  the  icy  rills; 

“In  this  inhospitable  land, 

All  sultry  with  the  summer  heat. 

In  which  the  pulses  languid  beat, 

And  listless  lies  the  fevered  hand; 

“Although  ’tis  but  the  month  of  June, 

And  Northern  skies  are  soft  and  clear — 

The  loveliest  time  in  all  the  year— 

When  temperate  shines  the  sun  at  noou, 

44 1 sink  beneath  tho  Tropic  bfcize. 

And,  faint  and  weary,  long  to  lie 
In  some  cool  spot  where  I may  die. 

And  so  resign  my  future  days. 

“My  past  is  scarce  remembered— home 
I never  knew  save  long  ago, 

And  that  was  where  the  wild  winds  blow. 

And  roll  the  billows  white  with  foam. 

“ Near  to  the  stormy  coast  of  Maine, 

Where  life  is  bard,  but  fresh  and  free, 

Oh  I was  cradled  on  the  sea. 

And  long  to  feel  it  rock  again  1 

“Oh,  Northern  hills  and  native  shore, 

Through  many  on  intervening  year 
Your  features  to  my  eyes  appear 
Dear  and  familiar  as  of  yore. 

“And  here  upon  the  battle-ground. 

Exhausted  with  the  march  and  fight, 

And  sickened  with  the  dreary  sight 
Of  the  red  carnage  all  around, 

“I  sigh  to  taste  one  cooling  breath 
Blown  from  the  icy  hills  and  sea; 

Then  welcome  as  a bride’s  to  me 
Would  be  the  gentle  kiss  of  Death.  *' 

Park  Benjamin. 


The  “ ruling  passion”  never  had  a more  striking 
fulfillment  than  in  the  following  instance  : 

“ Poor  A ! Beautiful,  accomplished,  and  ad- 

mired, her  sweet  Christian  virtues  shone  unostenta- 
tiously, far  above  earthly  acquirements.  Through 
her  quiet  soul  ran  a vein  of  humor  and  ready  wit 
which  no  circumstance  could  entirely  check,  and 
nothing  but  relentless  death  itself  subdue. 

“But  the  fell  destroyer  who  respects  neither  the 
young  nor  old,  the  simple  nor  wise,  lovely  youth  nor 
wrinkled  age,  had  laid  his  grasp  upon  her.  Con- 
sumption was  doing  its  work.  A few  days  before 
her  death,  when  pain  and  suffering  were  visible  in 

each  lineament  of  her  features,  Widow  R , her 

disagreeable  and  meddlesome  aunt,  called.  On  go- 
ing to  her  bedside  to  bid  the  sufferer  good-by,  per- 
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haps  for  the  last  time,  aunt  informed  A that  she 

wished  her  to  bear  a message  for  her  husband  in  the 

spirit-world.  A , summoning  all  her  strength, 

and  rising  up,  replied,  4 Really,  Aunt  Maiy,  you 
must  excuse  me ; 1 can  not  act  as  mad-agentfor  any 
body!"' 


How  shamefully  the  poor  Irish  are  imposed  upon 
is  shown  in  the  following  story  from  a correspond- 
ent : 

“One  evening,  a few  years  ago,  there  came  into 
the  telegraph-office  in  Cincinnati  a man  who,  judg- 
ing from  his  appearance,  had  just  arrived  from  the 
Emerald  Isle.  He  was  dressed  in  a dark-colored 
jacket,  red  vest,  corduroy  breeches,  with  long  stock- 
ings, etc.  He  was  unmistakably  a ‘green  Irish- 
man,’ and  supposed  he  had  entered  a bank,  for  he 
threw  down  upon  the  counter  wluit  was  thought  at 
first  to  be  a ten-dollor  gold  piece,  but  which  proved 
on  examination  to  be  a brass  card  advertising  a rat- 
killing invention. 

44  4 An’,  Sir,  how  much  is  that  ?’  said  Pat,  making 
a bow,  with  his  cap  in  bis  hand. 

44  4 Why,’  replied  the  man  at  the  desk,  4 it  isn’t 
worth  any  thing ; it’s  an  advertisement  for  poison 
to  kill  rats  and  mice.  Where  did  you  get  it?* 

44  4 Well,  Sir,’  answered  Pat,  4 1 was  cornin’  from 
New  York  on  the  railroad,  an’  whin  I got  to  Erie  I 
wint  to  the  ticket-office  to  buy  a ticket  to  come  here, 
an’  I gave  the  man  a twinty*dollar  gold  piece.  He 
gave  me  the  ticket  an’  this,  an’  bade  me  be  quick  on 
the  cars  or  I’d  be  left ; so  I snapped  it  up  an’  came 
away,  an’  now  it’s  nothin’  but  rats  an’  mice!  Oh, 
my  ! oh,  my ! Where  does  the  Lord  Mayor  live  ?* 

44  Said  the  roan  at  the  desk,  4 We  don’t  have  any 
Lord  Mayors  in  this  country.* 

44  4 Oh!’  exclaimed  Pat,  4 if  I only  knew  where 
the  Lord  Mayor  lived,  I’d  go  to  him  ivery  toe  of  the 
way  !* 

44  He  had  no  doubt  heard  the  expression,  4 every 
foot  of  the  way,’  and  thought  it  was  intensifying  it 
by  saying  4 every  toe  of  the  way.*  ” 

Writes  a cheerful  friend  as  follows : 

“Passing  into  the  street,  not  long  since,  on  a 
bright  starlit  night,  with  a youngster  who  still 
travels  on  railroads  and  in  steamboats  without 
charge,  a small  luminous  point,  fiery  red,  was  seen 
in  the  distance.  We  knew  from  its  position  that  it 
could  not  be  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; and  while 
busy  in  amusing  speculations  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  the  phenomenon,  an  elder  sister  playfully  suggest- 
ed that  it  might  be  a burning  world.  In  a few  min- 
utes afterward  the  heavens  were  entirely  overcast ; 
and  as  we  looked  up,  wondering  at  the  sudden 
change,  one  of  our  number  exclaimed,  4 What  has 
become  of  all  the  stars  ?’  Promptly  our  youngster 
solved  the  riddle  with  a power  of  imagination  not 
usual,  we  think,  in  one  of  his  age : 4 They  have  gone ,’ 
said  he,  4 to  the  funeral  of  the  burning  world. n ” 

The  following  letter  was  found  among  the  effects 
of  a poor  soldier  who  recently  died  in  one  of  our  large 
military  hospitals.  It  is  a sample  of  many  hundreds 
which  remind  us  that  none  is  so  humble  who  will  not 
be  sadly  missed  and  mourned  by  some  fond  heart. 
The  writing  is  poor,  the  orthography  far  from  cor- 
rect, in  the  original ; but  what  devotion  is  expressed 
in  this  homely,  old-fashioned  love-letter : 

11  Uay  tU  $5,  1869. 

Dxar  John, — I Mat  myself  again,  this  pleasant  raorn- 
h>  write  a few  lines  to  the  one  I love.  I am  well  at 


this  present  time,  and  I sincerely  hope  these  few  lines  win 
find  you  in  good  health.  I received  your  letter  of  the  20 
of  April, and  it  gave  me  great  satisfaction  to  hear  that  you 
were  well.  John,  I hope  the  star-spangled  banner  will 
soon  float  over  the  homes  of  the  brave  and  the  land  of  the 
free.  John,  I hope  the  time  will  soon  come  we  will 
meet  in  peace  and  pleasure,  to  part  no  more.  The  rose  is 
red,  the  stem  is  green,  the  day  is  paat  that  we  have  seen. 
John,  if  God  loves  you  os  I do,  you  will  never  fall  in  the 
battle-field.  Oh  that  I had  wings  like  a dove,  I would  fly 
to  my  true  love ! God  bless  you,  and  the  rebels  miss  yon, 
and  Heaven  grant  you  a safe  return  to  the  one  that  is  left 
behind.  Your  true  love  until  death.  Farewell." 


A welcome  contributor  in  Philadelphia,  whose 
penmanship  is  beautiful — and,  in  his  signature,  car- 
ried to  such  an  extreme  of  elegance  that  we  can  not 
read  his  name — writes  to  the  Drawer : 

44  We  are  told  that  certain  diseases  are  hereditary. 
Old  Gunnybags  declares  the  gout  is  hereditary  in 
his  family — he  has  it  himself,  and  his  wife’s  unde 
died  of  it!  May  not  certain  habits  and  vices  be 
hereditary  also?  May  they  not  ‘run  in  the  blood,’ 
as  people  say  ? Be  that  as  it  may,  certain  habits 
and  vices  may  sometimes  be  traced  in  families,  from 
generation  to  generation.  For  instance:  We  had  in 
this  beautiful  City  of  Brotherly  Love  a family  long 
addicted  to  the  habit  of  failing  in  business  and  mak- 
ing money  by  the  operation.  The  grandfather  fail- 
ed, and  secured  the  profits  to  his  daughter;  her  hus- 
band failed,  and  afterward  her  two  sons,  each  adding 
their  ‘honest  earnings’  to  the  4 pile,’  till  she  became 
possessed  of  a large  fortune,  sat  with  dignified  de- 
mureness on  one  of  the  uppermost  benches  in  Quaker 
meeting,  supported  her  husband  and  sons  in  gentle- 
manly idleness,  and  married  her  daughters  to  scions 
of  the  F.  F.’s  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  [In  those 
days  the  penniless  cadets  of  the  Southern  F.  F.’s 
did  sometimes  condescend  to  marry  the  daughters  of 
wealthy  Northern  4 mud-sills. ’J  A certain  simple, 
half-witted  young  Quaker,  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, whose  brother  was  a princely  speculator  in 
real  estate,  once  essayed  to  court  one  of  her  daugh- 
ters. The  old  lady  gave  him  to  understand  that  no 
one  worth  less  than  a hundred  thousand  dollars  need 
think  of  asking  her  consent.  Tommy  told  her  that, 
if  he  was  not  worth  a hundred  thousand  dollars,  his 
brother  Isaac  was  worth  tico ; but  the  old  lady  failed 
to  be  moved  by  the  force  of  the  argument.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  visit  the  family  as  a friend, 
though  not  as  an  accepted  suitor,  until  the  close  of 
the  second  son’s  financial  operations.  It  was  a grand 
4 blow-up,’  and  the  explosion  caused  a considerable 
noise  about  town.  The  sufferers,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  were  greatly  incensed,  and  spoke  of  the 
mother  and  son  in  unmeasured  terms.  They,  on  the 
other  hand,  claimed  to  be  the  injured  parties,  and 
invoked  the  sympathy  and  commiseration  of  their 
friends  and  the  public.  Tommy  became  quite  a 
useful  ‘medium’  by  which  they  were  enabled  to 
learn  what  was  said  of  the  matter  out  of  doors,  and 
the  old  lady  pumped  him  accordingly. 

44  4 IIow  very  cruel  it  is  in  the  people  to  talk  so 
hard  of  Sam-u-el !’  said  she. 

4 4 4 Well,  they  do  say  a great  many  hard  things 
about  him,’  said  Tommy. 

4 4 4 Only  think,  now,’  said  she ; 4 they  say  he  has 
got  all  the  money  that  should  have  gone  to  pay  bis 
creditors.’ 

44  4 Oh  no,’  said  Tommy,  ‘they  don’t  say  that; 
they  say  thee  has  got  it  !* 

44  Tommy,  in  the  innocency  of  his  heart,  only  in- 
tended to  set  the  old  lady  right  as  to  the  reports 
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about  town ; but  from  that  time  forward  all  his  in- 
quiries for  the  family  at  the  front-door  were  inva- 
riably answered  with,  1 Not  at  home.’” 

And  again : “ In  olden  times,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  railroads,  there  lived  in  the  town  of  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pennsylvania,  a certain  tavern-keeper 
named  Ramsay,  proprietor  of  all  the  stage-coaches 
in  that  region  of  country.  His  house  was  not  one  of 
those  miserable,  dirty  holes  usually  selected  as  the 
stopping-places  of  the  stages ; but  a fine,  spacious, 
old-fashioned  inn,  where  one  was  sure  to  find  clean- 
liness and  comfort  — the  best  of  every  thing  that 
rich  country  could  afford,  and  plenty  of  it.  Squire 
Ramsay  had  become  rich,  and  was  much  respected 
by  all  his  neighbors.  Unfortunately,  however,  he 
became  also  a little  too  fond  of  his  ‘pure  old  rye,’ 
and  was  likely  to  become  a regular  drunkard.  His 
friends  felt  the  necessity  of  cautioning  him  against 
this  besetting  sin ; but  the  Squire,  being  a high- 
spirited  old  colt,  required  careful  handling. 

“Finally,  it  was  agreed  that  the  doctor  of  the 
place,  one  of  his  oldest  friends,  should  deal  with  him 
in  the  most  delicate  manner  possible.  The  Doctor 
thought  best  to  approach  his  friend  in  the  way  of  a 
parable,  as  Nathan  did  David,  and  felt  certain  of 
success.  At  their  next  interview  he  led  the  conver- 
sation intentionally  to  the  subject  of  stage-coaches — 
bow  long  they  would  last,  etc. 

“ * Now,  Mr.  R. said  he,  * suppose  you  had  a fine, 
well-built,  old  coach,  that  had  done  good  service  and 
was  yet  sound,  though  perhaps  a little  shackling 
and  the  seams  a little  open  ; would  you  put  it  to  a 
team  of  fiery  young  horses  on  the  roughest  part  of 
the  road,  or  would  you  not  put  it  to  a team  of  steady 
old  stagers,  and  on  the  smoothest  part  of  the  road 
you  could  find  ?* 

“ * Well,  Doctor,’  said  the  Squire,  in  perfect  igno- 
rance of  the  Doctor’s  drift,  ‘ if  I had  such  a stage  as 
you  describe,  I would  soak  it  P 

“ The  Doctor  was  silenced  ; but,  whether  from  the 
advice  of  his  friends  or  the  prompting*  of  his  own 
good  sense,  the  Squire  ceased  to  run  * the  old  coach’ 
so  hard,  and  died  highly  esteemed  and  respected.” 


A NEW  SONG  OF  THE  SMITHY. 
All  the  noises  of  the  village 
With  tftf  evening  have  grown  still, 
Save  the  nnkling  and  the  clinking 
In  the  smithy  on  the  hill. 

As  I sit  before  the  fire-light. 

In  a dreamy  sort  of  dote, 

Hearing,  yet  not  listening  to  it, 

The  rhythm  of  the  blows 
On  the  distant  anvil  ringing 
Throbs  and  murmurs  in  my  ears, 

And  I'm  borne  away  in  spirit 
O’er  the  intervening  years ; 

And  I stand  before  a smithy, 

In  the  goodly  coming  time, 

And  I weave  there  in  the  spirit 
This  little  web  of  rhyme. 

Cling!  clang!  cling!  The  merry  clamor 
Of  the  big  and  little  hammer, 

How  they  ring!  ring!  ring! 

With  their  cling ! clang ! cling  1 
As  they  beat  the  glowing  bars 
Lot  the  white  sparks  fly  about. 

Like  a troop  of  shooting  stars— 

Seen  a moment,  and  then  oat. 

And  the  panting  of  the  bellows, 

And  the  roaring  of  the  fire. 

As  the  smiths— great,  stalwart  fellows — 
With  arms  that  never  tire, 

Drag  the  metal,  hot  and  red, 

From  its  glowing,  fiery  bed, 


And  with  many  a sounding  blow 
They  heat  it  and  they  heat  it 
Till  the  yielding  bar  doth  grow 
Into  something  that  will  wear 
On  the  form  that  it  will  bear 
The  exalted  crown  of  use. 

I draw  near  the  ringing  anvil, 

Where  the  brawny  master  stands, 

And  1 see  the  shapeless  metal 
Taking  beauty  from  his  hands; 

And  I say,  w My  worthy  master, 

Thine’s  a craft  I lovo  to  see, 

I would  have  some  token  of  it, 

Pray  you,  forge  a sword  for  me.” 

The  master  raised  his  head, 

As  he  heard  the  words  I said. 

His  hands  were  rough  and  horny, 

And  his  figure  rude  and  large, 

And  his  forehead  black  and  grimy 
With  the  coal-dust  of  the  forge; 

Bat  I saw  his  great  white  spirit 
Lighting  up  his  swarthy  face, 

As  a burning  taper  lighteth 
Up  a costly  porcelain  vase; 

And  he  said,  u Good  friend,  whence  come  you, 
That  you  ask  a thing  so  vain? 

Enow  you  not  the  heavens  are  opened, 

And  our  Lord  hath  como  again? 

Yea,  ’tis  true,  good  friend  and  neighbor, 

I will  forge  you,  if  you  choose, 

Any  instrument  of  labor, 

Any  implement  of  use. 

Bnt  the  dreadful  tools  of  warfare 
Are  with  us  forgotten  things ; 

We  have  beat  them  into  plow-shares 
That  the  goodly  harvest  brings. 

So  we  forge  the  sword  no  longer, 

Nor  yet  any  arm  of  strife; 

We’ve  a better  use  for  iron 
Than  to  boro  out  human  life. 

Neither  cannon,  gun,  nor  musket. 

Neither  lance  nor  pike  we  make ; 

Neither  bar,  nor  bolt,  nor  fetter 
Will  wo  forge  for  Jesus’  sake. 

We  no  more  have  need  of  these 
To  protect  our  hearth  and  home ; 

For  the  world  is  full  of  peace, 

Now  the  Prince  of  Peace  hath  come.” 
LsxmcraoH,  Gsoaoix. 


“At  the  time  when  Sydney  Smith,  the  Reverend 
Canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  was  denouncing  the  ‘ drab-coat- 
ed men  of  Pennsylvania’  for  neglecting  to  pay  the 
interest  on  tlicir  State  Stock,  of  which  he  held  a 
considerable  amount,  he  was  visited  by  a young  au- 
thor, exceedingly  lavish  in  his  compliments  and 
flattery,  who  declared  that  if  ho  could  only  hope  to 
attain  to  even  a small  degree  of  the  fame  and  honor 
which  he  (Sydney)  enjoyed,  he  would  be  the  most 
happy  man  on  earth.  ‘ My  dear  young  friend,’  said 
the  Canon,  ‘ I would  that  you  were  not  only  almost, 
but  altogether  such  as  I am,  except  these  bonds ,’  lay- 
ing his  hand  at  the  same  time  on  the  certificates  of 
his  Pennsylvania  Stock  lying  on  the  desk  before 
him.” 

Little  Julie,  just  three  years  old,  came  in  from 
the  garden,  one  day  this  summer,  her  toilet  deficient 
in  an  article  now  considered  indispensable,  there  be- 
ing at  the  present  day  “ a skeleton  in  every  house.” 
Her  mother  called,  “Julie,  come  and  see  your  little 
cousins!”  “I  can’t,  mamma,”  she  responded,  in 
piteous  tones ; “ / haven't  got  on  my  hoops  P'  J ulie’s 
hoops  were  a quarter  of  a yard  long,  and  about  as 
large  in  circumference  as  a good-sized  dish ! 


James  L.  Hall,  a noted  beau  and  politician,  and 
George  II.  Brown,  a noted  lawyer  and  politician,  ro- 
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sided,  during  the  good  old  days  of  Whig  rale,  in  the 
County  of  Somerset,  New  Jersey,  in  which  delec- 
table land  Jim’s  sacred  memory  remains  shrined 
even  unto  this  day  in  the  heart  of  many  a feminini- 
ty. Stanch  Somerset  had  always  rolled  up  an  old- 
fashioned  Whig  majority,  and  Jim  and  George  had 
agreed  like  brothers  should,  for  they  both  professed 
the  same  creed  and  bowed  before  the  same  political 
altar.  A change  came.  The  Republican  organiza- 
tion made  its  appearance  in  the  county,  and  men 
who  had  been  the  closest  together  went  wide  asun- 
der. Jim  stood  fast  by  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  while 
George  took  passage  in  the  new  ship.  Both  can- 
vassed the  county  for  their  respective  tickets,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  Republican  carried  the  day; 
and  in  the  pet  township  of  Branchburgh  nearly  every 
old  Whig  voter  cast  the  new-fangled  ticket.  A 
short  time  after  the  result  was  known  Jim  happened 
in  a crowd  where  the  late  election  was  being  dis- 
cussed. Some  one  said,  “Jim,  how  happened  it 
that  Branchburgh  turned  so  complete  a somer- 
sault? Nothing  left  of  tho  old  line  there,  eh?” 
Jim’s  magnificent  phiz  assumed  an  expression  of  tho 
most  supreme  contempt  as  he  answered,  44  My  dear 
Sir,  people  generally,  in  civilized,  Christianized,  and 
evangelized  communities,  believe  in  God;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  the  pagans  of  Branchburgh  believe  only 
in  George  //.  Broicnl ” 

Followeth  a literal  copy  of  a physician’s  certifi- 
cate, sent  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  extension 
of  a soldier’s  sick  furlough  and  his  back  pay : 

“ Jm19  * tho  186) 

Mrs  D & G I Sertifl  That  I Have  Bin  Tending 

Thornes  W.  morrinon  And  His  Ilelth  is  not  fit  for  Serris 
an  i Donte  Think  it  Will  Be  this  fauel. 

“ Da  Hehby  Kkbnzy." 

Some  time  ago  the  Drawer  laughed  at  a North- 
western infant  State  Legislature  for  a blunder  in  one 
of  its  laws,  the  schoolmaster  being  out  at  the  time 
the  act  was  drawn.  But  old  Massachusetts,  the 
mother  of  schoolmasters  and  grammars,  has  beat 
the  Northwest  entirely.  Chapter  219  of  the  Stat- 
utes of  1862,  enacted  by  the  last  Legislature,  pro- 
vides that  (see  General  Laws  of  1862,  p.  101) : 

u Commissioners  to  take  the  deposition  of  any  person 
without  this  State  engaged  in  the  regular  or  volunteer 
land  service  of  the  United  States,  may  be  executed  by  the 
colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  or  major  of  the  regiment  in 
which  such  person  shall  at  the  time  serve,  or  with  which 
he  may  be  connected,"  etc. 

It  is  a satisfaction  to  know  that  by  the  second 
section  of  this  statute  it  is  limited  to  one  year  from 
its  passage. 

And  the  Common  Council  of  Jackson,  Michigan, 
has  just  adopted  the  following  resolution,  and  caused 
it  to  be  printed  for  the  protection  of  all  cows  over 
age: 

“ Resolved , that  the  pound-master  be  instructed  not  to 
receive  into  the  public  pound  any  oows  that  any  person 
may  drive  to  the  same  pound  under  the  age  of  21  yean." 


Tom  and  Jack  were  gay  students  at  Dickinson 
College.  A young  lady  acquaintance  had  rather 
carelessly  left  her  boudoir  window  uncurtained  one 
warm  summer  night,  and  Tom,  passing  by,  found  it 
out  of  his  power  lo  resist  the  attraction  which  ar- 
rested his  footsteps  upon  the  pavement  opposite,  and 
drew  his  eyes  to  the  fair  one  within  her  bower. 

Jack  was  taking  his  friend  to  task  for  acting 
“ Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry,”  and  trying  to  persuade 
him  that  he  should  have  passed  on.  At  last,  as  he 


saw  that  his  arguments  were  not  working  convic- 
tion, he  said : 

“ Bat  I suppose  you  were  ungallant  enough  to 
say  to  yourself  that  you  were  not  to  blame,  and  that 
if  she  chose  to  be  a spectacle  to  those  in  the  street 
it  was  her  own  look  out.” 

44  Yes,”  said  Tom,  44  and  my  look  in !* 

44 The  Doctor’s  natural  inference — ‘He  was  sick, 
and  of  course  he  sent  for  me,  of  course  I prescribed 
for  him,  and  of  course  he  died’ — with  which  the 
Drawer  nearly  split  our  sides  not  long  ago,  reminds 
me  of  another  somewhat  in  tho  same  style. 

14  4 Our  Society,’  the  Union  Philosophical,  was  at 
one  of  its  meetings  unusually  excited  and  uproari- 
ous. Of  course  the  ‘grave  and  reverend  Seniors' 
did  their  utmost  to  restore  matters  to  their  wonted 
state  of  order  and  dignity.  With  this  object,  one 
of  those  important  personages  arose  to  speak,  and 
commenced  with, 

44  ‘Mr.  President,  I am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a fact  that  this  society  has  been  degen- 
erating ever  since  1 have  been  a member  of  it !’ 

44  The  inference  was  too  plain ; it  4 brought  down 
the  house,'  and  good  feeling  was  at  once  restored. 
The  astonished  Senior,  the  ‘pint’  slowly  dawning 
on  him,  sat  down  amidst  bursts  of  applause,  not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had  ac- 
complished his  object.” 


44  While  standing  at  a window  around  which  a 
small  group  were  gathered,  an  ice-cart  passed  by, 
when  a friend  remarked  to  our  venerable  Uncle  Bill 
that 4 the  Ice  Company  reaped  a very  small  harvest 
last  winter.’  Turning  to  the  speaker,  Unde  Bill 
dryly  asked,  4 Do  they  reap  their  harvests  with  an 
icicle  (ice  sickle)  ?’  ” 

44 A relative  of  the  genuine,  original  ‘Hard- 
shell,’ living  near  Rockford,  Illinois,  was  not  long 
ago  preaching  about  the  ‘Christian  Race.’  After 
the  inevitable  description  of  the  Olympic  Games,  he 
astonished  and  complimented  his  hearers  with, 

44  4 The  true  Christian,  my  hearers,  will  go  straight 
to  the  jail ; he  will  never  turn  aside.  I trust  that 
every  one  of  you  are  going  straight  to  the  jail  !’ 

44  In  his  endeavor  to  make  use  of  elegant  language 
he  had  confounded  ‘goal’  and  4 jail* ■ the  above 
startling  manner.” 

A correspondent  in  Nevada  Gulch,  Colorado 
Territory,  writes  to  the  Drawer,  and  modestly  be- 
gins: 

44 Unfortunately  most  all  our  ‘good  things’  are 
rather  too  rough  for  the  society  into  which  your 
high-toned  periodical  finds  its  way.  Here  is  one, 
however,  which  shall  stand  on  its  own  merits : 

“Mr.  Salamon  is  a long,  slab-sided,  flat-footed, 
buttermilk-eyed,  thick-lipped,  and  conceited  Dutch- 
man, perfectly  worthless  except  for  gassing  and  de- 
stroying lager-beer. 

“Not  long  since  Salamon  was  in  Buckskin-Joe 
(a  mining  district  on  the  head- waters  of  South  Platte 
River),  vaunting  the  many  advantages  of  Cafion 
City  over  every  other  locality  in  the  Territory — de- 
scanting upon  its  salubrious  climate,  splendid  scen- 
ery, etc.  While  thus  employed,  John  Riley,  a face- 
tious ranche-man,  interrupts  him  with, 

44  4 But,  Mr.  Salamon,  what  kind  of  people  have 
you  down  at  Cafion  ?’ 

44  Mr.  S.  4 Oh ! we’se  got  de  Nordcners,  de  Sud- 
deners,  und  de  Missourians.' 
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“ Mr.  R 1 But  have  you  no  foreigners  ? no  Dutch- 
men?’ 

“Mr.  S.  4 Yes,  dare  ish  von ; but  you  don’t  know 
it  if  somebody  not  dells  you  vot  he  ish.  Now  vot 
coundry  mans  you  takes  me  to  be  ?* 

“ Mr.  R.  4 Why,  an  American,  Sir,  of  course  P 
44 Mr.  S.  4 Ha!  ha!  ha!  I ’spects  I fools  more 
as  a hunded  tousand  bebles ! / beesh  a German  /*  ” 


Evert  body  about  Wilmington,  Delaware,  re- 
members poor  Tom  Joslyn,  as  clever  a fellow  as  ever 
lived ; but,  like  a great  many  other  clever  fellows, 
he  was  too  much  addicted  to  the  44  Oh  be  joyful  1” 
In  fact,  he  had  done  so  much  at  the  business,  a red 
nose,  somewhat  swollen,  was  the  consequence.  At 
length,  all  at  once,  Tom  seemed  to  see  the  error  of 
his  ways,  and  attempted,  as  his  friends  all  hoped,  a 
bona  fide  reformation. 

While  he  was  still  firm,  and  his  resolution  as  yet 
had  remained  unbroken,  he  happened  one  day  to  go 
into  a public  house  in  Wilmington,  and  an  old  ac- 
quaintance insisted  on  his  taking  a smile  with  him. 

44  No,  I thank  von,”  Tom  replied,  with  that  suav- 
ity of  manner  which  was  so  natural  to  him.  44 1 do 
not  drink  any  more ; I have  reformed.” 

44 Not  drink!”  ejaculated  his  friend,  at  the  same 
time  gazing  on  his  rubicund  nose  with  astonish- 
ment. 

“No,”  replied  Tom,  44 1 have  quit  it  entirely.” 

44  Then  why  don’t  you  take  in  yoar  sign  ?”  his  ac- 
quaintance asked,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to 
Tom’s  red  nose. 

This  was  too  much.  Tom  immediately  smiled 
with  his  friend,  and  continued  to  smile  ever  after- 
ward, feeling,  no  doubt,  that  when  a man  has  a sign 
hung  out,  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  attempt  to  gainsay 
it 


44  Several  years  ago  I was  an  operator  in  a tele- 
graph office  at  Smyrna,  Delaware.  At  that  time, 
and  in  that  section  of  country,  telegraphing  was  a 
new  thing  to  most  people.  They  had  an  idea  it  was 
used  for  the  transmission  of  messages  from  place  to 
place,  but  they  could  not  tell  how  it  was  done,  and 
hence  a great  deal  of  my  time  was  employed  in  ex- 
plaining to  the  curious  visitors  the  modus  operandi. 
One  afternoon  an  Irishwoman,  with  a face  almost  as 
red  as  the  handkerchief  she  wore  round  her  neck,  en- 
tered my  office  and  asked, 

44  ‘Is  it  here  where  the  tiligraph  office  is  just?* 

44  ‘This  is  the  place,  Madam;  what  can  I do  for 
you  ?’  I replied  and  asked. 

“‘My  man,  Tim  Flaherty,  works  in  Wilming- 
ton, and  I wants  yer  to  sind  the  crature  by  the  tili- 
graph these  sax  shirts  that  I hev  jest  made  for  him,’ 
the  woman  replied,  innocently. 

“We  explained  to  Mrs.  Flaherty  the  nature  of 
the  telegraph,  and  assured  her  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  comply  with  her  request.  But  to  no  purpose ; 
and  she  left  our  office  in  a rage,  asserting  in  language 
not  so  choice  as  it  was  violent,  that 4 of  all  the  dirthy 
omadhauna’  we  were  the  dirtiest.” 


Bill  Winthrop  was  running  for  the  Legislature 
at  a late  election  in  Illinois.  He  was  a very  eloquent 
man,  but  much  after  the  “Fourth  of  July”  style. 
He  was  very  vain  of  his  speeches,  however,  and  a 
great  favorite  with  the  people.  Any  interruption 
to  his  flights  always  confused  and  irritated  him. 
On  one  occasion,  w hen  he  was  to  speak  in  the  court- 
house immediately  preceding  his  opponent,  in  the 
presence  of  a large  audience,  his  antagonist  laid  a 


plot  to  interrupt  and  confuse  him  in  a quiet  way. 
Joe  Henry  was  a wag  both  in  body  and  mind.  He 
never  let  any  thing  escape  without  some  witty  re- 
mark. A single  eye,  and  that  a crooked  one,  and  a 
fearful  stutter,  gave  an  air  of  comedy  to  every  thing 
he  said.  He  determined  on  the  speaker’s  downfall, 
and  placed  himself  in  the  dock  right  by  where  the 
candidates  were  to  stand.  Winthrop  flighted  his 
oratorical  kites  with  unusual  success  for  about  ten 
minutes,  when  he  started  one  which  seemed  to  bid 
fair  to  soar  off  into  heaven  out  of  sight.  lie  had 
just  come  to  the  turning-point  in  his  climax  when 
it  became  plain  he  had  overreached  himself,  and 
growing  entangled,  he  paused,  with  his  hand  point- 
ing to  heaven,  about  which  he  had  been  speaking. 
Joe  was  looking  with  his  cork-screw  optic  as  straight 
up  as  he  could,  as  if  gazing  after  the  soaring  eagle. 
He  turned  to  the  speaker,  and,  in  the  most  com- 
monplace tone,  remarked : “ L-l-l-et  that  o-o-ne  go, 
Bill,  and  fl-fl-fly  another.”  The  speaker  fell  like  a 
collapsed  balloon,  and  could  not  raise  another  eagle 
for  the  evening. 

A Kentucky  correspondent  robs  the  jail  door  in 
Bovd,  Kentucky,  of  the  following  notice,  and  sends 
it  to  the  Drawer.  We  print  from  the  original : 

w N.B.  take  pur  tickler  Notts  that  thar  Is  now  in  the 
Jale  of  boyd  county  K y 1 negroe  man  bearing  the  name 
of  Jackson  marloe  from  m&zur&y  as  he  says  Deiiverd  to 
me  bney  A pur  mitamus  from  the  Justis  of  the  peas  of 
said  county  on  the  5 of  June  1862 

“this  the  9 of  June  1862  P.  T.  Jilson” 

“George  was  a little  shaver,  four  or  five  years 
old,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  over  to  our 
house  very  frequently.  One  day  I said  to  him, 

44  4 Georgy,  did  your  mother  say  you  might  come 
over  here  to-night  ?* 

“ ‘No,  she  didn’t.’ 

44  4 Well,  you  had  better  run  right  home  and  ask 
her.’ 

4 4 4 1 have  asked  her,  and  she  said  I mustn’t.’  ” 


A correspondent  writing  from  “Camp  in  the 
Woods,  near  Corinth,”  sends  us  the  following : 

44  As  we  sat  this  noon  under  an  arbor,  sheltering 
ourselves  from  the  intense  sun  here,  the  distant  boom 
and  growl  of  a 4 82’  at  regular  intervals  reminded 
us  of  the  usual  national  salute  at  meridian  on  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

44  The  Lieutenant  spoke  up, 4 What’s  that,  Cap’n  ?’ 

“ 4 It’s  customary  to  fire  a national  salute  at  me- 
ridian,’ I replied. 

44  4 Meridian?  Meridian?  where’s  that,  Cap’n? 
I’ve  never  heered  of  ary  such  place  about  yer,’  re- 
plied the  Lieutenant. 

44 1 was  just  about  to  explode,  when  the  cruel 

Captain  H , an  inveterate  wag,  pressed  my  foot 

and  rejoined, 

“ 4 Why,  Lieutenant,  haven’t  you  been  to  Merid- 
ian yet?  You  can  get  more  things  there  than  at 
Corinth.  I saw  linen  pants  for  sale  there  yester- 
day’ (an  article  the  Lieutenant  had  searched  Co- 
rinth for  in  vain). 

44  So  as  the  cool  of  the  evening  came  on  the  Lieu- 
tenant saddled  a mule  and  went  in  search  of  4 Me- 
ridian,’ directed  by  the  cpiel  Captain  H He 

has  returned,  and  has  4 allowed*  he’s  been  4 bad 
sold.’” 


A correspondent  in  Pennsylvania  says  that 
when  the  great  excitement  in  that  State  prevailed 
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in  the  apprehended  invasion  by  the  rebels,  every 
body  shouldered  arms  and  was  ready  to  rush  into 
the  battle-field.  When  the  enthusiasm  was  at  its 
height,  General  M‘Clellan  had  driven  the  enemy  off, 
and  Governor  Curtin  recalled  the  troops.  A young 
man  who  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism and  religion  was  describing  his  own  feelings 
during  this  period.  He  was  slow  in  coming  to  his 
decision,  he  said  : 44 1 sought  the  direction  of  Heav- 
en, and  I heard  a voice  saying  unto  me  4 Go,’  and  I 
was  on  the  point  of  going  when  Governor  Curtin  I 
countermanded  the  order  /”  j 


Thk  same  correspondent  savs : “A  Captain  of  one  j 
of  our  Harrisburg  companies  had  hard  work  in  bring- 
ing his  men  up  to  the  military  standard  of  prompt- 
ness and  efficiency.  One  of  his  men  was  uniformly 
late  in  making  bis  appearance ; but  when  the  morn- 
ing came  that  they  were  to  march  to  meet  the  foe, 
Jinks  was  the  first  man  on  the  ground.  lie  saluted 
his  astonished  Captain,  who  congratulated  him  on 
his  early  appearance,  and  worked  off  the  Irishman’s 
three- barreled  joke : 4 Why,  Corporal  Jinks,  I’m  glad 
to  see  you ! You’re  first  at  last : you’re  early  of 
late : you  were  always  behind  before.’  ” j 

Ministers  make  poor  jockeys.  It  is  related  of  ' 
old  Dr.  Burnet  that  he  had  a horse  which  be  wished 
to  sell,  and  when  exhibiting  it  to  an  expected  pur- 
chaser, mounted  and  rode  the  horse  gallantly,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  hiding  his  defect.  j 

4 4 My  good  Doctor,”  said  the  trader,  “when  you 
want  to  take  me  in  you  should  mount  a pulpit,  not 
a horse.” 

44  Our  little  Molly,  who  is  only  six  years  old, 
broke  her  doll’s  head  4 all  to  smash,’  and  when  her 
mother  put  on  a new  head  with  Spalding’s  glue  \ 
Molly  was  delighted.  She  ran  to  her  old  grandfa-  j 
ther,  and  begged  him  to  get  a new  head  and  put  it 
on  in  the  same  way.  j 

44  One  day  she  said  to  her  uncle,  who  was  visiting  ! 
here,  4 Uncle  Harry,  do  you  say  vour  prayers  to  ■ 
God?’  ...  , ! 

44  He  replied, 4 Certainly ; every  body  does  who  is  ! 
good.’ 

44  4 No,  they  don’t,’  said  Molly;  4 for  my  Ma  is 
good,  and  she  says  hers  to  a chair  Pn 

One  of  our  readers  in  Ohio  writes  to  the  Drawer 
to  relate  an  incident  that  happened  Down  East: 

44  A good  old  lady  who  lived  in  one  of  the  rural 
districts  of  Maine,  and  who  had  never  seen  much  of 
town  life,  was  prevailed  upon  on  one  occasion  to  pay 
a visit  to  a relative  who  lived  in  a distant  inland 
town  of  some  importance.  When  Sunday  came  j 
round  the  old  lady  accompanied  her  friends  to  j 
church,  where  her  simple  notions  were  shocked  at 
the  wonderful  display  of  what  she  called  worldliness  i 
and  pride.  The  minister  himself  did  not  escape  her  j 
criticism.  In  the  midst  of  the  sermon,  and  while  ; 
the  old  lady  was  cogitating  upon  things  around  her,  j 
a mischievous  crow  that  had  been  tamed  and  taught ; 
to  speak  flew  in  at  one  of  the  open  windows,  and  I 
alighting  upon  the  back  of  a scat  in  front  of  one  of  1 
the  deacons,  looked  that  functionary  full  in  the  face,  I 
and  exclaimed,  in  a clear,  audible  voice  that  sent  a ! 
thrill  of  horror  to  the  heart  of  the  old  lady,  4 Curse 
you ! curse  you !’  And  before  the  deacon  could  cap- 
ture the  fugitive  it  flew  to  another  place,  and  pro- 
nounced its  malediction  upon  another  prominent 
member  of  the  church.  The  minister  stopped,  and 


the  congregation  became  disturbed.  Every  body 
was  anxious  to  sec  the  intruder  captured  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  place,  and  many  were  the  fruitless 
grabs  made  for  the  crow’s  legs;  but  he  eluded  them 
all,  and  round  and  round  he  weut,  uttering  his  im- 
precations. At  last  he  came  across  our  old  lady, 
and  she  too  shared  the  crow’s  ominous  imprecations. 
Tlie  old  lady  rose  up  from  her  seat  preparatory  to 
its  evacuation,  and  confronting  her  black  adversary 
with  flashing  eyes  and  uplifted  finger,  exclaimed,  in 
a sharp,  shrill  voice  that  startled  the  audience, 4 Oh. 
ye  needn’t  curse  me,  for  I don’t  belong  to  this  con- 
gregation !’  and  left  the  place  in  deep  disgust.” 


A phrenological  lecturer  in  this  city  advertises 
his  ability  to  point  out 44  the  right  man  for  the  right 
place,”  by  manipulating  the  beads  of  his  country- 
men. What  a pity  he  had  not  mentioned  it  before.1 
It  would  have  saved  the  country  millions  of  money 
and  thousands  of  lives  if  this  learned  professor  had 
been  employed  a year  or  two  in  pointing  out  the 
statesmen  and  generals  who  were  born  to  guide  and 
command.  How  many  wretched  blunders  have 
been  made  for  want  of  this  simple  operation ! When 
we  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  this  science  of  skull- 
ology  has  been  professed  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  and  its  wonderful  power  been  proved  by  such 
numerous  facts,  it  is  surpassingly  strange  that  the 
people  do  not  have  a professor  at  every  Nominating 
Convention.  The  President  should  have  one  at  his 
right  hand  to  guide  him  in  all  his  appointments, 
and  every  general  sent  home  immediately  whose 
cranium  does  not  show  the  bumps  like  bombs  that 
mark  the  man  of  war. 

But  physiognomy  is  often  quite  as  good  an  index 
to  character  as  the  science  of  the  skull.  So  it  was 
shown  in  Boston  when  one  of  the  philosophers  there 
undertook  to  study  the  rough  side  of  human  na- 
ture, and  see  for  himself  what  it  was.  To  this  end 
he  made  himself  at  home  with  the  hardest  kind  of 
people.  He  hung  about  low  taverns;  and  now  and 
then  got  drunk,  just  to  see  how  it  feels.  One  day 
he  went  into  a bar-room  where  he  was  a total  stran- 
ger, and  stepping  up  to  the  bar  with  an  air,  called 
out  decisively  for  a glass  of  brandy.  44  No,  no,” 
said  the  barman,  “lemonade’s  the  drink  for  you!" 
The  great  philosopher  declined  the  innocent  bever- 
age, and  retired  to  meditate  on  the  wondrous  physi- 
ognomical capabilities  of  this  humble  mixer  of  drinks. 

FOUND  TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER. 

It  may  be  after  years  have  passed  away, 

'Mid  faded  relica  of  a time  gone  by, 

Those  lines.  In  some  far-off  and  distant  day, 

May  chance  to  fall  beneath  your  careless  eye! 

If  then  the  hand  that  penn'd  them  long  ago 
Lies  nerveless  in  the  grave — if  then  the  heart 
From  whence  this  stream  of  fancy  once  could  flow 
Is  cold  In  death!— it  may  be  you  will  start. 

When  dwelling  In  the  changes  time  has  seen, 

’Mid  hopes  deluded,  'mid  accomplished  fears, 

When  naught  is  left  of  all  that  ouce  lvts  been 
Save  the  pale  memories  of  happier  years! 

If  at  that  hour  a shade  of  sorrow  creeps 
O'er  your  poor  spirit — weary  on  its  way; 

If  one  who  could  have  cheer’d  forever  sleeps — 

Lean  on  the  love  of  a forgotten  day! 

May  ho  rank  grass  will  choke  a rotting  grave, 

Where  cruel  rains  beat  down,  where  winds  moan  past— 
Yet  feel  that  love— that  life  you  soorn'd  to  save 
Was  true  to  death— was  faithful  to  the  last! 
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Figures  1 and  2. — Home  Dress  and  Girl's  Pardessus. 
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Figure  3. — Street  Costume. 
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